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PREFAB E. 


On the strength of a bill brought in by Professor Ernst Carlson, 
the Riksdag in 1898 granted a vote of credit for the compilation of 
a Handbook of Statistics on the cultural and industrial conditions of 
Sweden ~ to be published in Swedisji, English, and French. The King 
having commissioned the Central Bureau of Statistics to carry out the 
Avovk, this Bureau left the editorship of it into my hands. 

During the progres.s of the work, a more plentiful supply of illus 
trafiona than originally intendcal wa» found desirable, and the means 
granted not proving sutRcient for* the purpose, the necessary amount 
Avas munificently donated by K. A. "W’sUenberg, Es(f., Bank Director, 
Stockholm. 

Of the three editions of the work, tlfe French one was ])nblished 
in 1900 and ])artly distributed at the Paris Exhibition of that year., 
The Sm dish edition ap])eared in 1901.'^ The working’out and printing 
of the Enulifsh edition now laid before the public has through sundrjt 
tinfavonrable circumstances been considerably delated, Avhich, moreover, 
oc(!asioned the disadvantage of the .statistical data not being'in all jfro- 
vinces the most recent obtainable. This fact need, howevet, not be 
considered a serioxis inconA’enience, for in g. summary reA’iew like the 
one here in que.stion, a 5 'ear or two cannot involve essential changes. 
Of the most important new measures taken in the way of Legislation 
and Administration, etc., and brought about while the work was passing 
through the press, an account is given in the* Appendix at the end,— 
The Swedish edition was as a whole soine\yhat larger than the French 
one, and the English edition has in its turn been not inconsiderably 
amplified and supplemented. 

In spite of a very considerable number of authors having furnished 
articles, it has been attempted by the editor, as far as possible, to let 



the whole rest on the safne fundamental view^. For the modifications 
effected aiming at this purpose, the editor is of course solely respon¬ 
sible. For the choice^ of illustr.itions, too, he alone must take the re¬ 
sponsibility, and — with ,t'he exception of some few articles — for the 
statistical data l^ewise,. 

^ When now at 'last this work is presented to the public, the editoi 

C 

takes, the opportunity to express his sincere and respectful thanks to 
all those who with their interest and work have contributed to its 
actomplishment, apd at the »?.me time he ventures to pronounce his 
hopes that, in some degree it may discharge its mission among foreign 
nations of facilitating the diffusion of a correct idea about our Swedish 
country and people. 

Stockholm, in February 1904. 

Gmtm^ SuwIMi'ff. 
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To the Reader 


The Weights and Measures "employed in the present volume are 
those of the Metric System. Thus: — A meter = 3*281 Eng. feet. 4 
kilometer = 0*621 Eng. mile. An hecfah^ 2'47 acres. A sq. Mlometer 
~ 0-386 sq. mile. A euhie meter = 35-32 cubic feet. A liter = 0*2201 
imp. gallon --- 0-2642 winch, gallon. A hedoliter - 22-01 imp. gallons 
=. 26-42 winch, gallons. A Mloijmm — 2*204 lb.s. A hectogram = 0*2204 
lbs. A quintal = 100 kilogram,s — 220*4 lbs. The ton used is always 
tlie metric ton =--■ 1,0(X) kilograms - 2,204 lbs. A reginter ton = 100 
Eng. cubic feet. 


The Swedi.sh monetary unit is the Krona (plnr. Kronor) of 100 ore. 
The Swedish Krona is equal to l-io shilling or 0“268 dollar. It also 
corresponds to 0*667 Dutch (luilder, ^-126 Grerman Mark, 1*32 Austrian 
Krone, 1*39 Franc, and 0-52 Russian Rouble. 


By Western Europe is invariably meant the Germanic and Ro¬ 
manic countries of our part of the world, inclusive of Finland. By 
Eastern Europe is meant Galicia and Bu'kowina,’Hungary, Russia 
(exlusive of Finland), and the Balkan peninsula. 


The proportion per cent is marked "i, that of per mille A 
period of many years is indicated by the first and the last year of the 
period, separated by an oblique line. The years given after the name 
of a person are those of his birth and death. An horizontal line bet¬ 
ween two years indicates that these years (fipanpial,. school years, etc.) 
do not coincide with the calendar year. 




I. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The Kingdom of Sweden occnj)ips the eastern, and larger, section 
of the Seaudinavian Peninsula, situated in Korth-Western Europe. The 
western, and smaller, section of the peninsula consists of the Kingdom 
of Norway, which is politically united with Sweden under one monarch. 
Of the total area of the united kingdoms — almnt 770,000 sq. kilom. — 
448,(NN) sq. kilom., or approximately 5>f %, belong to Sweden*. Of their 
total population — rather over 7 millions — upwards of 5 millions, 
or about 70 %, are resident in Sweden. 

Sw'eden and Norw’ay form a political unit, which, in respect to esAmt, 
stands second in Europe, the Russian Eiainre alone being larger. Even 
Sw'pden by itself, covj'ring as it does phi % of the area of Europe, is one 
of the larger countries of that continent. It is a little smaller than either 
France or Germany, but is, on the ot^er hand, nearly half as large 
again as Great Britain and Ireland. In respect to population Sweden 
and Norway cannot, of course, bear comparison with the Great Powers, 
though among countries of second rank their united inhabitants are 
only outnumbered liy those of Spain. In Sweden alone there are about 
as many ])e()ple as in the Netherlands; it ccfmes, therefoi'e, after Bel¬ 
gium, but surj)asses Switzerland, for in.stance, by about 60 %. 

Owdng to its very northerly situation the Scandinavian Peninsula 
is, as a whole, thinly populate, though less so than any other land 
of the same latitude. The southernmost parts of Sweden are cotapar- 
ablc to Central Europe in respect to state of ciilture and density of po¬ 
pulation. 

Sweden is bounded by the sea on the east, the south, and partly 
on the west — the waters being: the Gulf of Bothnia, the Baltic Sea, 
the Sound, the Kattegat, and the Skagerack. The soje land-boundaries 
are those dividing it from Finland and from JforVay. The remarkable 
degree of ethnographical uniformity possessed by Sweden as a nation 
is paralleled, in a measure, by the notably advantageous character of 
^ts boundaries as a geographical and political unit. Exception must, 
however, be made in regard to the Finnish frontier, for that is con- 

• A sq. kilom. = 0'386 sq. mile. 
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»/ Swedeti, cmhpared with area of Franee and Switzerland.^ 



536,000 Bq.kilom. 448,000 Sq.kUom. 41,300 

Sq. kilom. 


stituted by rivers, and a river, owing to the facility of communication 
from one bank to the other, may be deemed rather to unite than 
sunder the countries on either side of it. As a matter of fact, previous 
to the year 1809 the Finnish frontier lay considerably east of its present 
position, away from rivers, the whole of the valley of the river Tome 
being then Swedish territory. 

The extent of Sweden may be more definitely stated as being between 09’ S’ 
21" and 65’ 20' 18" N. Lat. and between 11’ 6' 19" and 24" 9' 11" E. Long, of 
Greenwich. The latitude of the Stockholm Observatory is 59° 20' 34‘o", of that 
of Uppsala 69’ 51' 29-4", and of that of Lnnd 56° 41' Sl’s"; the differences of 
time from that of Greenwich are: for the Stockholm Observatory 1 hour 12 min. 

‘13’99 sec.; for (hat of Uppsala 1 h. 10 min. 30‘i5 sec.; for that of Lund 0 h. 
52 min. 45'oi sec. 

The length of Sweden from north to south is atmut 1,600 kilom. ^ Its 
greatest breat^th is about 4oO kilom. Strelbitsky calculated the houndary-Une 
to measure 9,817 kilom., 7,624 kilom. of which is coast-line, 536 kilom. Fin¬ 
nish frontier, and 1,657 kilom. Norwegian frontier. It is, howewer, clear that 
all such computations must, be largely dependent upon the extent to which the 
indentations of the coast-line are regarded, and cannot consequently lay claim to 
anything but an approximate accuracy. 

^ The area of Sweden, according to the most recent ordnance survey, amounts 
to 44,786,227 hectares; this figure, however, will doubtless be slightly altered as a 
result ;of the mappingwork still in progress. Strelbitsky estimated the area of 
Sweden, in the year 1882, at 45,057,530 hectares. The difference between this 
and the above figure, it will be seen, is but trifling. 

The bonndary-line between Sweden and Norway for by far its greatest 
extent — from the far north to the northern part of Verinland —is really a 
natural boundary, that has its course among the pathless mountains which, being 
the highest part of the peninsula, fonn its chief watershed. The southern por¬ 
tion, on the other hand, chaa an historical basis, and along its length lively inter¬ 
course has at all times been carried on between the inhabitants of the two coun¬ 
tries; moreover, the actual * course of the boundary has been repeatedly moved 
in the past, now to the advantage of one country, now to that of the other. 
The Finnish frontier is constituted by the main channels of the rivers KOngftma, 

*' Muonio, and Tome. At Haparanda a piece of Finnish territory has come to be joined' 
to Sweden, by reason of an alteration that has occurred in the bed of the river. 

A gq. kilom. = 100 hooteres =• 0’886 sq. mUo. — ‘A kilom. = 0’621 statute mile. 
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3,300,000 iali. 


Like most other countries, Sweden is differently divided from an administrahve 
and an historical point of view. The old historical division into provinces is 
shown on the map p. 4. As this division is yet of importance in the general 
conception, the area and population of the provinces in 1900 may here be stated. 


Provinces. 

Sq. kilom. 

I'opu- 

IStlOQ. 


.W.S'IS 

484,000 

Sfidermaolaad. 

Vestmanland. 

. 8;990 

. 8,908 

312,000 

177,000 


4;.347 

120,000 

269,000 

Vermland. 

. 20,006 

Balarne. 

. 30;792 

219.000 

flstergStland. 

. li;054 

. 30,642 

279.000 

552,000 

30,000 

58,000 

146,000 

628,000 


. 1,.346 

Gotland. 

Blekinge. 

. 3;i58 

. 3.015 

Sk&ue . 

. 11,274 

Halland. 

. 4:921 

142,000 


, lYnTiiicM. 8q. kllom. Ution. 

TcstergStland. 18,587 630,000 

BohoBian. 4,508 163,000 

DalHlsnd. 4,196 73,000 

Gestrikland. 4,445 94,000 

Helsingland . 15,599 144,000 

Herjedalen. 12,8M 11,000 

Jemtland. 37,015 99,000 

Medelpad. 7,238 94,000 

AogermanlsBd. 20,952 152,000 

Vesterhotten. 16,068 97,000' 

Norrbotteo. 27,404 107,000 

Lappland. 118,662 - 61,000 

The four 'aige lakes. 9,109 — 


The boundaries of the provinces being somewhat differently determined, the 
above figures are only approximative. Of the population of the.city of Stockholm, 
90,000 are here counted to Sddermanland and 211,000 to Uppland. 

On the map referred to above, the three main sections af Sweden: Svealand, 
Gdtsland, and Norrlaad, are also given. The area of'^Norrland amounts to 

261,104 sq. km.; that of Svealand to 84,947 sq. km.; and that of GOtaland to, 

92,702 sq. km. To obtain the entire area of Sweden, the extent of the four 

large lakes in Central Sweden, which is not ordinarily included in the Jarea of 

the surrounding provinces, must be added to the above figures. 


In the matter of the Swedldi geograpUeal names, these are given in the 
maps reproduced in this work, and ordinarily also in the text, in their Swediah 
form. Thus we have written SkSne, in the Swedish way, instead of Scania; 
Dalame, instead of Dalecarlia; etc.; however, the .pn^ish uame >6othenbargk is 
here used instead of the Swedish name GOteborg. 

As regards the most ordinary geegraphloal expressions, we may. direct the 
reader’s attention to the fact that elf (with the definite article, elfven; plural; 
elfvar, def. elfvama) = rather large river; atrSm = smaller river; sj6 (with the 
a article: sjOn; plural: sjOar, def. sjOama) = lake, or, in the case of salt waters^ 
= sea; berg = mountain; dal = valley; land — country; d = island; holnte 
= islet; vik <= gulf, or bay; sund = strait, or sound; half6 — peninsula, etc. 
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OONFIGimATIOS’ AND WAXBS-SYSTBM. 


J. CONFIGURATION AND .WATfeR*SY8TEM. 

The backbone of the Scandinavian peninsnltf consists of a prehistoric 
mountain*range, which was thrown np in a remote ^tfological perJbd 
along the N.E. boundary of the Atlantic Ocean. This upheaval the 
Earth’s crust can be traced from North Ireland, across N.W. Scotland 
to the Scandinavian Peninsula, where it is first visible in the Norwegian 
mountains, stretching from Stavanger to ^e frontier in North J)alaml 
and Herjedalen, and thence along the frontier itself in a broad belt, 
embracing sections of both countries, until ft reaches the immen^ 
mountain-tarn, the Tome Lake, whence it vanishes into the ocean, to 
appear once more along the western coast of Spitzbergen. 

This elevated range of country, running principally in a direction 
from N.N.E. to S S.W., has been the determining factor in the geogra¬ 
phy of Sweden through a long series q^‘ geological epochs. Down from 
the watershed of the interior of the mainland in its original extent, water 
found its way to the extreme edge, thereby shaping the mighty and charac¬ 
teristic river-valleys of Upper Sweden. Owing to a series of disrup¬ 
tions, proceeding chiefly from N. to S. and from W. to E., large areas 
of the country at a later period of its geological history were depressed 
below their original level. That w&s the origin of the Baltic, the 
Gulf of Finland, and the large lakes and plains which ^re found in the' 
Lowlands of Central Sweden. South of the last-named there stUl exists 
a relic of the ancient continental plateau im the Smdland Highlands, 
bordered on the South by the Plains of Skdne', the latter are tharacterized 
by more recent, sedimentary formations, productive of natural features 
far removed in character from those of tht^ Scandinavian-Finnish ar- 
chffian rocks. The four regions named constitute the main orogra- 
phical subdivisions of Sweden; it is proposed to give £ere a brief survey 
of each of them in turn. ' 

A) The Highlands and Alpine District of Upper Sweden. This 
embraces by far the greater part of the country, inasmuch as' it must be 
considered to include, not only the whole of Norrland, but also Dalarne 
and Vermland, and the north part of Dalsland. It should, however, 
be noted, that the coast-district in North Sweden bears a strong resem¬ 
blance in physical features to the Lowlands of Central Sweden. 

One of the chief physical features in Nor^h Sweden is the marked 
contrast between the numerous river-valleys, which in comparison to 
their length are remarkably large, and which flow through the country 
’in a general direction from north-west to south-east, and the exten¬ 
sive mountainous and forest-clad territory that intervenes between them. 
The names of the twelve most important rivers are given in Table 1- 
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Table 1. 


Main rivert of upper Sweden A 






IK'ain- 


Water 



Drain- 


Water 

River. 

Length. 

■ age- 

,Fall.’ 

Iflbsringl 

River. 

Length. 

! age- 

FaU.* 

Iflowingl 



area. 


off. 



t area. 


off.* 



8n. km.jlfeters. 

1 Cnb.m. 


Km. 

,Sq. km. 


Onb.m. 

Torni' elf*... 

1 375 

i 40,650 

: 345 

1 460 

Angermanolfven 

389 

32,620; 

582 

420 

Ealix elf* .. 

' 335 

18,050( 497 

' 3.50 

Indalselfven. 

316 

26,280| 

419 

350 

Lnle elf. 

1 310 

25,120; 

; 429 

325 

Ljungan 

271 

12,880 

562 

170 

1 Fite elf. 

i 'm 

11,770 

541 

210 

Ljusnau. 

370 

19,590' 

868 

265 

.fSkellefte elf 

I 330 

11,880 

482 

220 

Dalelfven. 

455 

! 28,930i 

791 

365 

1 Rme elft. 

: 381 

26,970 

520 

366 

Klarelfven. 

367 

11,8701 

626 

200 


Between the valleys of the rivers above mentioned, which can be 
followed right np into the heart of the Scandinavian alpine district, 
there are also a number of less considerable streams and rivers that 
take their rise in the wooded districts near the coast. 



Mt. Areskutan. 


Although the dissimilarity in character between the river-valleys 
on the one hand, and the intervening high lands on the other is very 
manifest, the uniformity of both the former and the latter throughout 

• According to a report of O. Appelbebo. A meter — 3’281 feet. A cnb. meter = 35'82 
cubic feet. A sq. kilom. = O'BSff eq. mile. — * From the springs to tho month. — “ The 
average amonnt of water flowing away per second. — * Of the dnunage-area of the Tome 
df .only 26,500 sq.km, belong to Sweden, and the rest to Norway and Finland. The water 
flowing away throngh T&rendS- to Kalix-river averages about 100 cnb.ra, per second. 
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the different parts of North Sweden is none "the less marked. That 
is, however, ^ far from being the case, if a comparison be made at 
different latitudes on traversing the country from east to west. Three 
belts rimning in the direction of the greatest extent of the country 
may be easily distinguished; furthest west, mountains and a series of 
great lakes; then a morainic and marshy district;*and^ finally ^regihn 
oowred by quarternary marine deposits. These belts pass int^ one 
another, it is true, but are nevertheless, m. general, clearly defined. 



Valley of the Lnle elf at the Porsi Rapids. 


a) The Uountain and Lake Belt. The Swedish mountains constitute, 
as has above been shown, one section of an extensive chain, that occu¬ 
pies a part of Sweden contiguous to the Norwegian frontier, about 100 
kilom. in breadth and extending from the utmost extremity of the coun¬ 
try in the north down to the northernmost part of Dalarne. The dis¬ 
trict was in ancient times designated by the aanie K9len, and is so still, 
though that name has sometimes been incorrectly used to include also 
the borderland between the two countries farther south. The limits of 
the alpine district to the East are in many places very clearly 
“marked, the mountains often rising sheer from the wooded tracts east 
of them. By reason of its great age, geologically, the Swedish chain 
of mountains differs in several particulars from those of Central and 
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Southern Europe. ; IJhus, the peaks of even the ‘highest of the Swedish 
mountains have, in general, a rounded form (cf.*for instance, tiie^ fi¬ 
gure of Areskutan, p. 6), this being pi^cipally dsie to the fact that 
here erosive and destructive forces have had* a vastly longer period 
for the prosecution of their work than has beeh the case, for instance, 
in the Swiss Alps. The protracted period during which the land was 
under ice in the Glacial Epoch is another contributory cause. /Only 
a few peaks here and there, consisting oJ some specially hard and un¬ 
yielding material, mostly of an eruptive nature, have been capable of 
retaining down to the i)resent day tha^ boldness of outline ^hich # 
generally regarded as characteristic of a mountain-top; this is the case 
witli the peaks named the Sylarne in South‘Jemtland, and with t^e 
numerous peaks of the Sarjnksfjallen and those near the Kehnekaise 
in North Lappland. Another p<‘culiarity of the Swedish mountains is 
that they are intersected by immense and very deep river-valleys, 
di>iding the range into distinct rock-masses; so marked are these divi¬ 
sions, that it was reserved for the geological researches of the last 
few decades to discover that these separate masses originally formed 
one great mountain-chain. A noticeable difference exi.sts in the cha¬ 
racter of the river-valleys on the two sides of the watershed; whereas 
the rivers in Sweden descend slowly in extensive depi-essions towards 
the sen, those in No)-vvay dow in deej»*and narrow.gorges, and carry 
their waters down to the iwean in* the space of comparatively few 
miles. • 


Tablk '2. JMst.rihution of ihe iiurfoco if Siciden aecorJ'my tu heighi above 

the gen level* • 


Between the 
latitudes. 

! ■ 

Total 

surface. 

S<). kllom. 

Whereof (si), kilometers) at a height 
above the sea level of 

• 

In jicrcelit. 

nsoro iTiair 400—200 
4Uomet4*rs.! meters. 

2(M»—)«0 

1I14‘UT»‘. 

' under 
]0()nieter». 

ilure 

rhnu 

400 m 

i 40tt— ' 200— 
CiOU ui. UK> m 

ruder 
>100 111. 

e9-(58”. . 

13.800 

8,(i;w 

5,110 


■ __ 

63-0 

! .37-0 


j 

6»—67. 

34,010 

IWitK) 

' l-i,OtlO 

2.640 

! ,_ 

543 

; 37 j» 

7* 

i 

67—66. 

4I.KS0 

17,3,30 

I 10.61M 

7,8(Xl 

! 6,0!l0 

41-4 

! 25'.'l 

i 180 

! 14-5 

66— 65. 

41.160 

14.4*iO 

! 17.070 

3,1.30 

1 ‘6,500 

.3.51 

I 41r, 

' 7fi 

i 15-8 

65—(»4. 

39,540 

6.0.50 

! 25.700 

4,570 

1 .3.130 

153 

i 65 ‘2 

: ll-fi 

7-9 

64—63. 

33.720 

0,400 

1 11,780 

6,850 

1 5,600 

279 

. .34 9 

; 20-3 

169 

6.3-62. 

32,000 

11 ..510 

13,170 

3,040 

4,340 

.34 9 ^ 40 0 

! 11-9 

13-2 

62—61. 

28,800 

0,810 

10.700 

4,210 

3,090 

34-0 

37 s 

X4<i 

139 

(>1 — 60. 

34.350 

3,000 

11.240 

10,120 

9.000 

8J 

32-7 

29-5 

29-1 

60 —5a* .. 

44,340 

— 

800 

10,480 

« 33X160 

* OkMW 

1-8 

23 (! 

74-6 

5!l—58. 

38,160 


540 

5.280 

32,340 

.Jii 

14 

13-9 

84-7 

ri8-57 . 

34.030 

— 

0,760 

.580 

15.050 

. 13,120 

_ 

10-4 

430 

87-6 

57—.56. 

24,.320 


11.070 

12,670 

— 

2-4 

45-5 

52-1 

56—55. 

5,800 

— 

— 

400 

5.460 


- 

6-8 

932 

Totall 447,860 

98,750 j 

127,190 j 

85,540 

130,380 

220 1 

28-4 j 

10 l| 

30 s 


^ After Mr 0. Appelbebo’s approximate calcnlations. A meter = 3 281 feet='l'094 
yard. A eij. kilometer = 0'386 eq. mile. 
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Lake Anjetn in Jemtlanh. Mt. Anjeskutan {in the t>ackgrounei\ 


The followinK arc the most important of the Swedish mountain groups, jiro- 
ceeding from north to south. The Kebnekaisc system, south of the Tome Lake; 
the peak itself towers aloft, from among the adjacent heights, the highest in all 
Sweden, 2,1.^5 meters in altitude. South of the upjter main valley of the 

Lule elf are found the numerous peaks of the groups; SaijeksQ&llen, Alkas- 
fjallen, and Partefjallen; this group is perha])S the grandest section as regards 
mountain scenery,. having aumerons and extensive glaciers and well-nigh in¬ 

accessible summits, such as: Sarjektjftcko 2,125 m., Alkasfjallet 2,010 m., the lofti¬ 
est peak of the Skuorka 2,019 m., PelloripjH! 2,025 in., and Tjilnra 2,042 m. 

As is often the case in one range of mountains, the altitudes here display a 

remarkabl|» uniformity, a circumstance that points to a common origin. Further 
westwards the summits do not rise quite so high, the i»eak of Shlitelma, fonncrly 
supposed to be the loftiest point in Sweden, only attains an altitude of 1,877 m. 
Southwards too the snmiflits decrease in height. South of the upper valley of 
the Pite river there is a summit called Kuostertj^ko, 1,(!94 m. high, while the 
peaks in the vicinity of the northern tributaries to the Skellefte and Ume rivers 
do not exceed from 1,600 to 1,700 m. Stuorevare, however, situated in the group 
known as the Norra Storfjttllet, on the bank of the principal tributary of the 
Ume river, has a tffeight'of *1,704 m. The raonntain regions south of that have 
been as yet but' little explored, bat the summits hardly seem to attain a greater 
altitude than 1,200 or l,4flo m. Thus, of the better known ones, Areskutan is 
1,419 m. and Aiyeskntan 1,199 m.; south of the Are valley there is a very ex¬ 
tensive mountain region, with Storsylen (1,762 m.) and HelagsQallet (1,797 m.\ 
as its highest summits. At this point in its course the range turns westwards 
towards Norway. The southernmost limit of the mighty chain is constituted by 
the majestic masses of quartzite in Herjedalen and North Dalarne; here the chief 
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summits are: HundshCgen (lj371 m.), bn tie bord^ of ^entUaud, 

(1,172 m.), Sonfjftllct (1,277 m.), StBdJun (1,176 ift.)*pad Heijeh^ (1,166 
ra.). South of the last-named, the Faxeljail and the Fhlui^l extend in a sodth- 
eastenly direction to Lima, forming an clevatM plateau-region, with highest al¬ 
titude about 1,000 m. above sea-level. 

The North-Swedish mountain chain is intersected,*as has been pointed 
out^ hy a number of valleys. These valleys, owing to "the characjpr of 
the rocks through which the rivers hav6 had to make their way, are 
either, as in the majority of cases, w’ide and gently sloping, or else 
resemble gorges, with more or less precipitous walls. In the forme* 
case the valleys are partially occupied b/ lengthj' lakes, whosi origin 
is to be. traced in changes of the old preglaeial river-courses Caused 
by the Glacial Period. The valleys cut in the rocks by the rivefs 
were at that time frequently clammed up by immense masses of 
morainic and flnvio-glacial material; moi*eover, it is jwssible that an 
uneven upheaval of the land may have brought aliout changes in the 
wul er-courses. As the watershed lay at an elevation of from 400 to 
800 m., there was no possibility of outllow to the west, and hence the 
origin of the lakes. The great Norrland lakes, that are so characteristic 
of the landscape, have many features which are common to them all. 
Thus, they are all situated at elevations only varying hy some 100 m.; 
their greatest depth is. as a rule, at the*western encl, where also their 
character of rock-tarns is iuo.st in evidence. The chief of these lakes, 
jmoceeding from N. to S., are*: • 


Hrifirht over 
sea-lev*'!. Meters. 


Tiirne Lake. .'V4."> 

Langas-Stom Lule Lake ST.'S—370 

Saggat-Skalka. 303—235 

HoimafvaB-Storafran.... 425—413 

Stornman. :448 

Vojmsjoa. 413 


.Crew. ; Height OTer Area. 

•Sq.km. Lakes. sea-level. Meters. Sq.km, 


326 


. 341-333 

104 

227 

Fl&sj^n. 

. 265 

130 

83 

Strdme vattendai... 

286 

96 

713 

Hotagon. 

. • 313 

50 

166 

^ Kall^Sn...*. 

..... 381 

151 


78 ; 


The rocks in the upper portions of the mountain chain are, in ge¬ 
neral, quartzites and hard eruptive species, such as diorites, and dia¬ 
bases, whereas .softer varieties, such as mica-schist and other aehists, 
appear very largely in the valley-courses aq,d in the lower regions. 
Along the eastern limit of the mountain region are to be found un¬ 
metamorphosed Silurian .schists, limestones, etc.; this zone attains its 
greatest breadth in the fertile and extensive plains of Jemtland. 

Very considerable sections of the. mountain regions, such as those 
about Kehnekaise, Sarjek, and, Sulitelma, are occupiedlby Glaciers. The 
most southerly^ glacier in Sweden is the smaSl one in the more north¬ 
erly of the basin-shaped valleys near the Helagsfjallet, C2“ 54' 19" N. 

•Lat., and 5° 36' 3" W. Long, of Stockholm. In other places the cover¬ 
ing of the mountains is that of an alpine moorland, consisting of lichens. 


• A meter = 3'281 feet = 1’094 yard. A sq. kllom. = 0 386 sq. mile. 
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mosses, and a few flowering plants; only in spots tliat are copiously 
snp])lied with moisture does a richer and more varied flora appear. 
On the mountain-sides the birch (Betula odorata) struggles to exist; in 
the southern parts it ois almost everywhere closely followed by the 
spruce (Picea excelsa); while in the northern parts it grows over vast 
regions alone,” or, lower down, sj)ar8ely mingled with lunes {Pinns sil- 
vesti^is). The possibilities of cultivating the soil of the lower parte of 
these mountain regions (say up to 600 or 800 m.) are far greater than 
might be supjwsed; this is due to the immense stretches of fine, fertile 
hand or clay which were dejmsited during the later portion of the 
Glacial Period in' the large, ice-locked lakes then filling the greater 
part of the valleys. If is in these stretches that the cultivated districts 
are now mostly to be found. 



The Induhelf, in Medelpad. 


b) The Uorainio and Marshy Belt. This region almost wholly coincides 
with the area marked on the orographical map on p. 8 as Ijdng at an 
altitude of between -200 and 500 meters. The river-valleys are much 
shallower here than in the mountain region la.st described. This is 
especially the case in the north and as far south as the Lule river, 
including the district from Gellivare to Luossavara, where a railway is 
now being constructed; in that district plains of many miles in extent 
jmevail, the rivers winding their courses over them, and here and there 
a hill with long and gradually sloping sides rising from their surface 
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to the height of some few hundred feet. It is here that the famous 
Lap])land iron-ore deposits are to be found, in the hills at Gelliv^e, 
Luossavara, KirunaYara, and other places/ Further isouth hills are more 
numerous, rendering the surface more broken i» character; the highest 
})eaks attain an elevation of from 500 to 600 me’ters^ above sea-level. 



Thr Klnrelf of Elii<h(irml in Vennland. n.wiu noi.>igvisT. 

Tlu! riTcr-hcil Ikia iU wnj tbroiijrli the vast marine deiHMiU, wlioso tiowndary is sit-n 

in the Imekgroncd. 


The ground throngliout the belt in (piestion has approximately the 
same apjtearance as at the close of the Glacial Epoch. The ancient 
morainic deposits are sjmead like a (.‘overlet over the original rook, which 
consists of varieties of gneiss, granite etc.: ]>eat-mosses are almost the 
only recent formation to be found. The morainic districts are stony in 
character, in places so much so, that the surface consists of unworkable 
boulders. By reason of the hilly and uneven surface and the difficulty 
that moisture has in making its way through the clo.sely packed mo¬ 
rainic deposits, all the low-lying tracts ha>e been* liable to become 
flooded; this accounts for the very large uiimber^of mar.she.« and peatmoss- 
covered stretches existing here. »{)n fine stimmer evenings*, writes Pro¬ 
fessor HboBOM, swhen the mists settle upon these lowlands, the heights 
‘stand out from their midst like rocky islets from the surface of a sur¬ 
rounding sea. The landsca})e displays a similar scene in winter, when 
the wooded heights afford a contrast to the snow-clad plains around 
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them.* — A clear manifestation of the great jirevalence of these peat¬ 
mosses is the browA colour of those streams (e. g. the Gide, Ore, and 
RAne) that take t<xeir rise bere, as compared with the clear water of 
the great rivers that proceed from the mountains. 

In the regions^ within this belt not subject to inundation or exces¬ 
sive moisture,'forests grow in great abundance; indeed so extensive are 
the Crests, that it is this region that constitutes the chief source* of 
that wealth in timber for which Sweden is so famous, and wdiich exer¬ 
cises such an influence u])on the economv of the wmrld. Pines are, 
tn general, the most prevalent trees on drier soils and where forest- 
conflagrations in recent times destroyed the old timber, whereas the 
spruce is more plentiflil in places more sul>j<‘ct to moisture. On the 
peatmosses, on the other hand, no timl)er is found; there the ground 
has a covering of diflerent species of ericaceous-plants, sphagnum, and 
sedge, with here and there some ]Mitches of dwarfling pines. 

Save for the jiarts of U]>per Lappland altove descril)ed. where, the 
rivers flow across plains, the typical river-^■alley in this belt has steej) 
and bare banks; the landscajie only assumes a more attractive api)ear- 
ance in the vicinity of the lakes or along the course of some isolated 
glen. Otherwise the aspect these forest-clad regions wear is extremely 
monotonous, giving the belndder the impression of a laml of vast 
distances with s«anty communications. Exc(‘jtt in the fertih' Silurian 
plain of Jemtland. whose surfifee was also ]>artially eovcre<l with 
the ice-blockiAl lakes above described, the ]>os.sibililies of cultivation 
with the prices of labour now prevailing are very limited. In or¬ 
der to escape from theode.structive agency of frost as far as jKissible, 
nnd to obtain the best and warmest soil available, the land to be 
brought under^ cultivation has been selected on the slojjcs of the heights 
that face the sojith, and„ there hamlets, farms, and dairy-pastures may 
be seen, like so many oases in the endless desert of forests. In the 
southernmost par\s of the region, in the mining districts of Palarne 
■ and Vermland, cultivation of the .soil has made greater progress, owing 
to the somewhat milder climate and especially to the abundance of 
valua!>le ore-deposits. 

c) The Harine-Dei^oBit Belt. The extent of this belt is very 
clearly marked in general in the river-valleys. At the base of the 
valleys lie wide plains, consisting of delta-land of sand or clay, de¬ 
posited on the seabottom when the coast-districts were washed by the 
sea, at the close of^tha Glacial Epoch or later. In Norrbotten these 
marine deposits attain an elevation of about 200 meters, and extend 
about 100 or 150 kilom. into the interior; in Angermanland, Medelpad, 
and Helsingland they ar«\ as much as 250 meters above the sea, but do 
not penetrate inland more than from 50 to 80 kilom., as a rule. The sea* 
has washed away the morainic deposits of the Glacial Epoch from the sum¬ 
mits, which consequently mostly display the naked rock, or at all events 
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but a remnant of stone and gravel with all the finer material elutriated. 
The material thus removed from the summits was dfeposited on the former 
sea-bottom, which is now for the most jmrt land. • Such is the origin 
of the level and cultivated tracts now to be met with in all the river- 
valleys in North Sweden; they have long been ^eats of industrious and 
successful agriculture. Along the upper limit* of the marjne dte- 
posits extensive fields of coarse sand have for the most part/been 
left; on them pine-trees have flourished,* as the large pine-barrens of 
the districts testify. 

Subsequent to the 
rise of the land-sur¬ 
face the rivers worked 
a way through the 
loose deposits down 
to their original beds 
on the solid rock; 
along the course of 
their banks there still 
remain dee]> cuttings 
through sandandclay, 
often some tens of me¬ 
ters in altitude. These 
cuttings are locally 
termed nvpoj-ixJlluifsii) 
and oft(*n assume fan¬ 
tastic forms, contri¬ 
buting in no small 
tneasure to the na¬ 
tural beauty of the 
scenery, which, espe¬ 
cially in the valleys 
of the Angerman and 
Indal rivers, has a justified celebrity. Another feature of the scenery 
of the North Swedish river-valleys, that contributes to its ch£rm, is 
their fading away in blue hills lining the horizon. 

From the Ore river in the north to beyond the mouth of the In¬ 
dal river in the south, there are to be found numerous heights, some 
300 or 400 (exceptionally 450) m. in altitude above the sea, extending 
even down to the coast. Further south tha summits recede from the 
coast. South of the Ljusnan the highlands of Herjedalen and Helsingland 
approach, nevertheless, to within a few milea of the sea; the summits here 
are occasionally as much as 400 meters in altitude and upwards. In 
the marine-deposit belt the soil on the heights is, however, often shallow* 
and dry, so that the continued regrowth of forests is more impeded than 
•in the morainic districts further inland. 



The Arctic Sea of the late^ Glacial Mpoch (the Toldia-sea) 
in north western JEurojw. 
rresent coasts denoted by Mgbt Hnes. 

(According to G. ns Gbek and J. J. Ssdsuholm.) 
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The present coast-Hne* in Norriand is of a temporary character, inasmvch as 
the upheaval of the land now going on (in the Qnarken at the rate of about one 
meter in the century, ^t Stockholpj of 47 centim.) causes the Iwumlary to be con¬ 
stantly advancing, inasmuch as fresh tracts of sea-bottom of exactly similar na¬ 
ture to that just described Ure continually makin't their appearance. The valley- 
courses arc continued under the present surface of the sea: the thousand islets 
and islands now forming the Skilrgiird, which gives the Scandinavian e.oa$ts a 
character of their Own. are but the first signs of liills ainl summits of the futuyc; 
the sand and clay bottoms of the •bays, which slope very grailually out to sea, 
are the fields, which, when rrfised above the levif (»f the sea. will be taken 
possesion of by the agricnlturist. In the tracts abandoned by the sea. and not 
immediately claimed for cultiviiition. coniferons-lorests make their oiipearaiice, 
almost always preceded on the Xorrland coast by a belt of speckled abler (Alniis 
ineann), usually some tens of meters in breadth. 

B) The Lowlands In Oentral Sweden. Tiie m irine-deposit dis¬ 
trict, w'ith its plains and with it.s elay .soil, wliieli lends its.df .so well 
to cultivation, extends from tiie coast-dislrii't-. of Xorrlan.i over the 
whole of the lowlands in ('‘■mtral Swelen: the dissimilarity of the two 
regions is. nevertheless, very fjreat. If t!ic eIe\atio’)-<urves for 1(X( 
and 2i>i) meters be traced on the niaj) 0:1 ]i. S, and if the sketehniap 
p. l.i be compared therewith, it will be noticed tliiif the iniiii'>diat(‘ eon- 
tinnotion of the Xorrlanil eoast-traet runs thronijli the miniiiLC distriet.s 
of Dalarne and yermland. where deep valleys intervene between the 
more elevaleil moraine-covered reijions of ]»rimary roek. Hence wooded 
rancfes of hein-hts eon.stitute the {'renter ]iiu‘t of the country, as is 
the oa.se in X'orrland, while in the lowlands jiroper the <!:r,‘:iter jiart <d’ 
the country consists of a,more uniformly level {froun 1. as a r.'.sult of the 
marine dejm.sits. Out of this there rise iu different parts more or less 
numerous heif^hts, of varyin;' elevation but seldom exoee lin;' from 50 to 
100 meters above the sea._ Exe.e]itioiis worthy of note are the .Silurian 
mountains in Vester/'otbind, of wliieli Kinneknile is AOl ni.. Hallelierj' 
14H m., Hunneber{r 142 m., Billiii{'en 2!).S ni., and ()ml>er{', tliat remnant 
,of primitive rock still preserved on the east side of Lake Vettern. ibS 
m. in, height. Where the summits of primitive, rock havi- been mimh 
expo.se'd to the regular action of waves and winds, they have usually 
lost their initial soil fc.rmatioiis, and form hut an indifferent habitat 
for forests; spruces and pines, more or hfss intermingled with birches 
and aspens, carry on a .struggle for exislenec, largely subject to inter¬ 
ference by man. This ground is hut ill adapted for tillage. 

As pointed oTit above, it is the dejiression of the. basal roek along 
certain lines that has given ri.se to the lowlands of Central Sweden; 
subsequently came the fertilizing and levelling influence of the marine 
deposits that spread their covering over them. These formations afford 
,a particularly fertile and easily cultivated soil, more especially where a ' 
})leDtiful admixture of lime is pre.sent, as in Uppland, Nerike, Oster- 
gOtland, and VestergStland; in former times the nobler species off oliage 
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trees, sucli as the oak, maple, ash, lime, hazel &e., grew on this la 
sufficient plenty to form forests that encompass^ the dark patches of 
coniferous trees on the higher ground. It was on these inviting plains 
that the* first settlers in Central Sweden took «p their abodes, cultivat¬ 
ing the soil and laying the foundation of the Swedish nation. The 
considerable sections of primitive rock that were unaffected .by the 
depression, such as the Kolm&rden and the ridge of "heights no^h of 
Lake Vettern, gave rise to large woodfaud districts, which long pre¬ 
vented the inhabitants of the adjacent plains from amalgamating into 
one political unit. 

Though the differences of elevation in the extensive lowlands of 
Central Sweden are nowhere great, yet the jfroces.s of depression was 
sufficiently dissimilar in various ])arts to cause some sections to lie 
below the general level, thereby giving ris<- to the basins now occupied 
by lakes. Of the countless lakes some are of considerable size. From 
early times th(ise lakes played an important ]iart in facilitating inter- 
(■onrse between different places, the mi^ltitudinons indentations of their 
shores contributing in no small degree to their usefulness in that regard. 
The four chief lakt's are*: 


ovt.T 

sea-U'vt‘l. 

M-iilareu. 0:^ 

Hjeltnaron. ‘21 0 

Vettern. S*' *2 

Ventrn . 44 n 


uter-area 

(ireatest 

length. 

Oreatest depth. 

Sij.Vhi, 

Km. 

Meters. 


117* 

64 

4,Sii 

•il 

18 

I.S'IS 

l'.’S 

119 

o.iViS 

140 

83 


The two first mimed find their outlet to the sea bj'the short river 
Xorrstriim. which emjities itself, with a body of water averaging ItiS 
enbie meters ])er second, into th(‘ long arm of the Baltic that reaches 
np to the city of Stoekliolm. Lake Vettcen finds* an outlet in the 
Baltic hy Motala Striim, UM't kilom. in length aiyl with a body of 
water avi'raging ltd cubic meters jier second: Lake Venern pours its 
waters to the west into the (xota Kif, !)0' 2 kilom. long and with a* 
body of watf'r at the TroUhiittan Falls averaging iiOd enbie luetjrs per 
secoriil, ecpial, it is calcnlated, to 2:J().000 liorse-j)ower; the famous rapids 
and falls at Trollbattan dese.end ili'; meters. At the month of the Giita 
Elf is situated the second town of Sweden: Gothenbnrg (Gfiteborg). 

Very remarkable features in the surface-contour of the plains of Cen¬ 
tral Sweden are the very numerous rslccrti or kames (fisar), which trav^erse 
the country in a N.X.W.—S.S.E. direction. TlicSse rtdgeS are of gravel and 
attain considerable length; they are crested dn shape and are usually 
wooded; their height ranges from 30 to 60 meters above the adjacent 
day and sand plains; they surmount the hills of primitive rock, and 
ire in general character unaffected by the local conditions of the country * 

* A meter = 3'281 feet. A kilom. = O CSl mile. A s<). kilom. 0',886 sq.'mile. 
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througli which they pass. They are deposits of the GJaciai Epoch. Prom 
a practical point of View they are of great importance as affording a 
plentifol supply of uniforml;v^ sharp gravel, which has been put to a 
large variety of uses. . Similar ridges are to be found in other parts 
•of Sweden, but in more hilly districts they do not play nearly so great 
a part orographicallr as in the plain.s. Such ridges are the famous 
Brimijebergs-Asen, in Stockholm, and the U])psala-&sen, passing through 
the city of Uppsala. 



On the Skuru Straits. 

In the Inner «Sluirg&rdii, near Stockholm. 


Like the lowlands of Central Sweden, the coast-districts in Bohus- 
lan. North Halland, and Smaland have also been submerged under the 
sea to a depth of from (>0 to 150 m. (diminishing southwards). Con¬ 
sequently, the resemblance between those districts is very considerable. 
The actual coast-line is fringed with a numerous array of skerries 
(Skdrgdrd), only terminating southwards on the east coast at Ahus 
and on the. west'near Varberg. The more favourable climatic condi¬ 
tions that prevail south of Uppland and the Norwegian frontier give 
rise, however, to a more plentiful and a more varied vegetation on 
those islands whose soil is sufficiently good; thus, the nobler species 
i of foliage trees and a numl>er of herbaceous plants flourish here (cf. 
Ulusfr. above). On this account the Skftrgdrd in Southern Sweden 
wears a more varied and often a gayer aspect than that in the North. 
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The ravages of the west winds, however, and*wantonness in the care 
of the woods have deprived large parts of thdSe islets oif the west 
coast of their forests; and bare rocks, or, at ftestf rocks covered with 
a stunted growth of heather, are a characteristic feature of the scenery 
of this unique coast-fringe of islands' and skerries. 

A kind of transition from the Central Swedish lowlands to the 
plains of Skane is presented by the islands of Oland and Gotlap^; the 
former has an area of 1,345 sq. kilom. and the latter of 2,959 sq. bilom. 
During the last phase of the Glacial Ejioch both islands were under 
the sea entirely. Hence, the looser constituents of the soil have be«i 



Stdwje Head. 

In the »SkUrg&rd» of the coa«t of BolioslUn. 


Photo. Jacobsok, 
Lysekll. 


subjected to the same sorting and rearranging processes that took 
place in the provinces of Central Sweden, but as the basal rock consists 
of Silurian limestones, schists, and marls, the country has acquired 
quite a different character. Broadly speaking, the two islands consist 
of uniform plains of limestone rock, the altitudes of which vary only 
by some tens of meters. The layers of light, loose soil, which readily 
permit the penetration of moisture, together with ths cold, dry springs 
and early summers, render the character of the vegetation much more 
like that of northern latitudes than one would expect from the plant- 
life of those localities, that are sheltered, moist, and warm. The greater 
part of Gotland is occupied by dry, sterile pine-forests, amidst which* 
there occur patches of foliage trees of varied species, forming interesting 
oases in the otherwise uniform landscape; the main part of Oland con- 
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sists of limestone rocfc bare of trees and resembling steppes; it has 
been named Alfvaret." The northern parts of Gotland and Claud and 
the‘island called Gotska Sand6n present very fine sand-dnne scenery. 

C) From a geographical point of view, the Smdiand Jli'ghlands 
include all the land Ijdng above the level of the marine dejio.sits, not 
onty in Sm.'iland itself, but also in South Vesterghtland, JJalland, North 
Skdn% and Blekinge. This region shows such a complete resemldanee 
in all respects to the middle, belt in Upper Sweden (that of the morainic 
ground and the marshes), that it is scarcely necessary to give any mi- 
rfeite description of it. As maj’ be seen by the map, p. 8, nearly the whole 
of the district lies above 100 m. in elevation, and more than half of it, 
chiefly in the. central aifd eastern portions, is upwards of 200 m. high. 
The loftiest jioints are Ekbacken (3.'>8 m.) east of Ulricehamn, aud 
Tomtabacken (377 m.) south-west of NhssjO. 



Af Tenliult in the SnieiUind Highlands. 


The Smaland Highlands may be regarded as a direct wntinuation 
of the continental plateaa of Upper Sweden, from which they are cut 
ofif bv the lowlands of Central Sweden. The river-vallevs are not 
so extensive, certainly, nor are they excavated into the primitive rock — 
found here too — so deeply as in Norrland, nevertheless they are of consi- 
•derable size. The basal rock is almost everywhere covered by a thin 
morainic gravel, little adapted for agriculture; intervening between its 
loftier sections very extensive mosses occur. When journeying south by 
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the trunk-line to Malm6, the country the traveller passes through be¬ 
tween the stations of Osby and NftssjS is so veprlike that in the middle 
belt of Upper Norrland that he will hav^difficulty!n distinguishing any 
points of dissimilarity between the two. The same wide ranges oi 
pine and spruce, with a sprinkling of foliage* trees in the vicinity of 
the occasional cultivated tracts, the .same wearisome uufeses with skit¬ 
tered dwarfling pines, the same succession of insignificant heights and 
valleys. It is only the milder climatic conditions more successful here that 
have rendered agriculture. Hence, to give but one example, there are far 
few’er hindrances than farther north to the cultivation of the la^e moift- 
land districts, the damage done by frosty nights being little or nothing. 

]>) The Plains of SkAiie, forming the* southernmost section.of 
Sw'eden, though not of great extent, are of especial importance on ac¬ 
count of their extremely favourable natural conditions. The natural 
boundary, geologically, between the Scandinavian-Pinnish archsean rock 
district and the extensive ])Iains whidi border the .shores of the southern 
section of the Baltic Sea and r(‘.st i>n a foundation of sedimentary 
formations, takes its way through Skane. This boundary-line runs 
apjtroximately in a sonth-west(‘r]y direction from Skelder\'iken in the 
north to Steiishnfvud in the south. Noilh of it tht're extends a con- 
sidej-able plain around Kristianstad, wholly similar in general character 
to the south-western and .southern ]»art.s of the ju'ovincc. In direid con¬ 
nection with it, again, is that portion of the coast-district in South 
Halland which lies north of the Halland Bidge. ' 

A peculiar }?eoKni)>liical feature in tlic nropraiiliy'd Skane is that all the rangi's 
of hifther Ki’oiiiui run from N.W. to S.E. The chiaf ones arc the Halland Kidgc 
(Uallandsascn), with highest point aiti m., Kullcn 188 m.. Sodcrasen 1.88 in., Lin- 
(Icrodsascn I'.n! m., and lloniclcklint 1 H ,0 m. This circumstance is due to a scries 
of dislocations that had the same course, and which can he traced in continua¬ 
tion on the island of Boniholm. Thcsi* dislocation* hate hronsht about a dei»rcs- 
sion of the dejiosits bclonnin})! to the Silurian, Hhactic-lias and (Tetraccous systems, 
in such a way that they rescmhlc in our times extensive jilains at the foot 
of tlu^ ridiies of primitive rock. The ridges snhdivide the plains of tikanc intu 
separate sections. North of l.indevodsasen the Kristianslatl Plain stretches u]) 
towards the houndary of Smaland, south of that plain and east of IloiiSelekliiit 
is the East I'lain (Oxtfi-slatf), jiassiiiR. in the more hilly districts round Ystad, 
into the very fertile South I'lain iSfUifraliilt.), wliicfi is, indeed, the richest jiart. 
of the whole of Swi'den, and continuing northwards as far as to Skclderviken in 
the plains of western Skane. 

The general ebaraeter of the plains is somewhat varied. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Skclderviken and Kristianstad, where, there is a covering of recent marine 
deposits, the surface is almost uniformly level; iii*t.he*soutfiern.di8ti-icts wc find, 
now extensive, undulating, and shallow valley-basim^ separated from each other by 
low ranges of heights, now, as for instance to the south and south-west of 
Komcleklin^, a very hilly country, where the morainic material has been hcapefi 
up into heights and ridges to an altitude of some 20 or 30 meters above the 
depressions, those being often without any outlet. The last-mentioned is the most* 
extensively woodeti tract in southern Skiinc; the large beech-woods lend to the 
scenery a great charm, which is heightened hy the luxuriant green of the' meadows 
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and the limpid water of the lakes. The districts lying at the foot of the slopes of 
Soderfisen, from Ringsjdii to the coal-prodncing districts round Billesbolm and Bjnf, 
pre^nt scenes of a similar character. On the other hand, in the. shallower 
part of the plains the woods ai^ less extensive, and the view across the vast 
stretches of land under cultivation is only broken by twcasional farms virith sur¬ 
rounding jilantations, .and by long lines of fences dividing the fields. The con¬ 
trast to the rest*of Sweden is further emphasized by the difference that exists in 
the style of bnilding and the material used, a difference which prevails throughout. 
Thus, wooden structures are practically unknown in Sklinc; brick, granite with 
other archman stones, and clay taking the place of timber. 


(• 



AVar Alnnrp on the JVains of Skdne. 


Hie coasts, too, of Sfcane are of quite a different nature from those of the 
rest of Sweden. The shores* of Skane, Gotland, South Halland, and Oland are the 
only parts of the sea-hoard not fringed with islets. The basal rock, with almost 

horizontal strata, runs out into the sea at a gentle slope, the shore being shallow 

and open. Upon the eastern and southern coasts of Skane the waves can beat 

unimpeded and they have formed, with the aid of the wind, a series of sand- 

dunes, which give the lands<»pe a picturesque appearance. On the shores of the 
Sound, where the force of the waves is less considerable, wind and current have 
spread a stretch of fine sand and clay-silt on the shallow shore, giving rise 
to fertile marshy meadows. 

If now a general survey is desired of the effect that the natural 
conditions above detailed have exercised upon the development in cul¬ 
tural sense of the country of Sweden, a glance at the map on p. 101, 
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giving the density of population, will suggest interesting comparisons. 
The three belts of Tipper Sweden are clearly repfesented on this map. 
(The wedge of densely populated sawmill area Set’sleen Hemhsand and 
Soderhamn requires no special comment.) The*favourable natural con¬ 
ditions in the lowlands of Central Sweden raisd the density of popula¬ 
tion by one degree while it sinks again in the Sm&l&nd highlands, 
though the less severe climate of this more southern region keeps the 
figure one degree higher than in the corresponding parts of Upper 
Sweden. The fertile plains of Skane are the most densely populated 
large areas of Sweden; but even on the.map referred to aboye, it il 
evident what an unfavourable influence in this particular is exercised 
by Romeleklint, a small district of arch man‘rock, which rises above 
the plain. 


2. CLIMATE. 

Of the whole area oi Sweden 6.5,000 .s(iuare kilometers, or about lo 
per cent, are situated north of the Arctic Circle: the rest belongs to 
the temperate zone. As has already been mentioned, in the foregoing 
pages, Scandinavia enjoys a most ftivourable <‘limate considering its 
northerly situation. The principal reason for this is to be found in the' 
warm seas, tempered by the Culf Stream, which wash the coasts of 
Norway. This produces in the first place « ])ecnliar distribution of 
the barometric pressure, causing the south-westerly winds'coming from 
the warm seas to prevail all over north-western Europe, especially 
during winter, thus quite abnormally raisjng the.winter tempera¬ 
ture on the Norwegian coast and extending their influence even to 
the interior and eastern parts of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

The great length of Sweden from North to South, being more than • 
*/? of the distance between the North Pole and the Equator, is imitself 
sufficient to produce considerable climatic differences, which are still 
more increased by two other causes. The obe is that the northern 
part of Sweden is separated by the Scandinavian mountain-range from 
the warming influence of the south-west winds, the other cause is 
that the general height of Northern Sweden above the sea is greater 
than that of the southern part. As a consequence of this, the average 
annual temperature of the northernmost parj of Sweden is somewhat 
below the freezing point (32" Eahr.). whilst on the southern and south¬ 
western coasts it rises to 45 ° Fahr. and even a little higher. 

The following table gives the average annual temperatures (Fah- • 
renheit), for some places in our country according to observations made 
(for the most part) during the years 1860/94. 
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Table 3. Avei'ag« animal temperatures for some places in Sweden. 


Place. 

! Lati- 
' tude 

1 N. 

jHcifSit 

above 

sea-, 

lev6> 

. in 
meters.' 

Decrees 

F^r. 

Place. 

i 

i 

Lati- 
, tade 
N. 

Height 

above 

sea- 

level 

in 

meters.’ 

Degrees 

Fahr. 

A«*tn- ’ lie- 
ally 1 Uneeil 
ob- ! t<» Hca- 
served. I level. 

Actu- 

ttUy 

ob¬ 

served. 

. Be- 
duced 
to aea- 
level. 

■ 'c 

\ Karesaando.. 

f.8’26' 

333 

26''6' 29 .5 

Strdmstad... 

.58° .56' 

9 ! 43° 5 

A 

43°-r 

1 Jockmock.... 

66 36 

259 

29-7 31 8 

Askersund... 

58 53 

96 

41 4 

42-1 

' Haparaoda... 

6.5 50 

9 

32 -4 32 f. 

Nvkoping.... 

: 58 45 

17 

41 -7 

41 -9 

( Pite&. 

65 li' 

11 

34 -7 34 •» 

Liiikupiiig... 

58 25 


43 0 

43-5 

i Stepselfr. 

65 4 

328 

31 H 34 - 

Venersborg.. 

.58 23 

54 

42-6 

43-2 

1 Ome&. 

63 4V> 

12 

34 -9 :15 1 

Skara. 

.^)8 23 

115 

41 -5 

42-4 

1 Ostersand.... 

63 11 

322 ‘ 

35 '2 37 9 

JSnkupiog... 

:.7 47 

95 

42-4 

48-2 

! fHernOsand.,.. 

62 38 

15 

37 '8 37 !• 

Veatervik... 

.57 46 

13 

43-2 

43-3 

Gefle. 

60 40 

18 

39 -7 j 39 9 

Gotbenborg. 

.57 42 

8 

44-8 

45-0 

Kalnn. 

60 36 

116 

39-> 40-1 

Visbv. 

57 39 

16 

43-7 

43-9 

! Vppsala*. 

.59 .52 

24 

40 3 40 r. 

Vexje. 

7)6 .W 

168 

48-3 

43-7 

VesterAs. 

59 37 

18 

41 41 4 

Haliiiatad.... 

56 40 

10 

44 •« 

44-8 

■ Karlstad. 

59 23 

55 

42 -3 42 8 

Kalnrnr. 

.56 40 

9 

44 1 

44-2 

1 Stockholm*.. 

.59 21 

44 

42 -1 ' 42 -4 

Karlaliamn... 

i'K) 10 

\) 

44 4 

44'6 

1 Orebro. 

59 16 

31 

41 -4 : 41 

l.aiid*. 

55 42 

.‘58 

44 T, 

45 0 


For the sake <.»£ eoni]iaris<tn it may he aiided that the average an¬ 
nual temperature is ')3'4 F. in Berlin (central ])art ot the city), oO-o 
in London (Koyal Observatory of GreenAvich lt<49.!)«) and 51-a in Paris 
(central part of lju> city). 

These figwrc-s do not, however, adeipiately show the climatic dilier- 
ence existing lietAveen the northern and southern parts of Sweden, nor 
between the latter and (Central Euroiie, foi' the difference varies greatly 
with the seasons. One will get a more exact idea of the variations by 
studying the curves of the diagram on page 27, whi(^h show the 
temperature for each daA’ of the year in London (Royal Observatory) 
and at three different places in Sweden on the average, for the 50 years 
1849/98, viz. Luitd in its southernmost part, Stockholm in its central, 
and Hai)aranda in its northernmost part. thus find that July is 

everywhere the warmest month, while in London, January, lait in the 
three* Swedish cities, February is the colde.st month. During the latter 
month the temperature in London is no less than 29 -1 degrees higher 
than the corresponding temperature at Haparanda, the difference in July 
being only 4’7 degrees. As to Stockhobn, its February temperature is 
14‘4 degrees ])elow that of London, whilst the July temperature in the 
English capital ,is ,and in Stockholm 62‘4 degrees. Thus we see 
that the summer in our northern country, though short, is not much 
inferior to that of southern England in respect to the degree of heat. 
This fully explains why it is possible in Sweden to carry on agri¬ 
culture successfully even north of the Artie Circle, where the average* 
temperature of the year is below the freezing-point. 


* A meter = 3'281 feet. — • At the Observatory. 
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The shortness of our summer is moreover counterbalanced to a con¬ 
siderable degree by the length of the summer days and their abundant 
sunlight, whose salAtaiy influence on both animal and vegetable life is 
most conspicuous in sueh a very northerly country as ours. At Kare- 
suando (68° 26' N. L.) the sun remains above the horizon during 53 suc¬ 
cessive days from May 26th to July 18th, at Haparanda (65* 50' N. L.) 
a little more than 23 hours at the summer solstice, at Stockholm 
h., and at Lund 17*/* h. This is partly due to atmospheric refraction, 
which increases the average length of the day by 30 minutes in the 
aorthern, and 15 minutes in the southern part of Sweden, the corre¬ 
sponding figures being only four minutes at the E<piator. Still more 
important is the infl'Uince of the twilight, which adds several hours 
to the length of the day during the summer in North-Sweden. In 
fact, there is uninterrupted day as far south as HernOsand (62° 38') 
from the 16th to the 27th of June. 





Winter scene in Stockholm. rio+'° pr. a. Ki.rmmino, 

KtocAholm. 


Thus the Swedish summer, especially in the N^orlh, is a season of 
nearly continual daylight. These light summer-evenings and nights, 
»when all nature seems to have fallen into a quiet dream, have a magic 
beauty, and constitute one of the most indelible memories retained by 
fdie stranger after visiting our country. 
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The lieiieficial iiiflnonc(! of the summer* light in Sweden is still 
more increased liy the considerable number of hours of bright sunshine, 
which is, at this season of the year, greater at Joclcmoct,.in the interior 
of Lappland, than at Rome or Madrid. This 4s explained by the length 
of the time during which the sun is above the Jiorizon, and also 
by our relatively clear summer sky. On an average for the whole 
country, only ol) per cent of the sky is covered with clouds during ' 
the month of June, and 74 in December. This phenomenon, of ^hich 
the cause is unknown, brings with it very important consequences for 
our climate. For the heating effect of the sun-rays is thus relatively 
unimpaired in summer, whereas the loss of heat caused by radiation 
is for the greatest part intercepted in the winter season, which gives 
us a relatively hot summer and a not very cold winter. In the in¬ 
terior and the north of the peninsula, there site, ’however, two regions, 
where the winter radiation is less impeded by clouds, while the warm 
south-westerly winds are shut out by the Scandinavian mountain-range, 
and here, during that season, two centers of cold are formed, which 
play an important part in the winter climate of Sweden. One of them, ' 
the smaller and weaker, has its center at 62’ N.L., north of Kristiania. 
It includes Herjedalen and North Dalarne in Sweden, and in Norway 
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the district west aijd' south of ROras. The average temiierature for 
Janaary in this c^ntar is under 8 - 5 ' Fahr., and during very severe 
winters it has even gone as»low as — 4° Fahr. The other loenter of 
cold», which is larger stronger, lies in North Lappland and touches 
both Sweden, Norway, and Finland. Here, the average temperature for 
January' is uncier 3 Fahr. and has, in unusually severe winters, gone down 
to —Fahr. In order to find so low' a temperature for Jannar;J> in 
any other part of Europe, 'ftre must go as far east as to Petschora. 

The tacts mentioned almve are graphically demonstrated on the 
two charts on pages 25 and 29. wdiieli represent the average teinperatui'f's 
in Sw'eden during the months of January and July. The. isotherms 
on these charts show' the average temperature.s really observed, and 
not after reduction to sea-level. This exjdains the zig-zag cour.se of 
the lines. W'hich also approximately and roughly indicate the orogra¬ 
phic configuration of Sweden. 

Furthermore, we give here lielow’ a table showing the various 
lengths of the seasons at different places in our land. But for the 
seasons we will assjime the following definitions, which correspond 
jmetty well to what, according to the ]io]tular opinion of the Swedes, 
characterizes the four seasons in our country, though they are not 
applicable to a w'armer climate than ours. We will call numuifr the 
time of the year during which the mean daily temi)erature of any jdaee 
remains above .50’ F.. irititcr the time when this temperature remains 
below the treeziug point, and auhnnn and .sprint/ the intermediate times. 


Table 4. 

Stations. 

h.iti- 

tude 

X * 

Ijeiigths Ilf seasons nt some stn) 

The days when each season liegins. 

^ Winter. ?‘priti^. Summer. Autimm. 

i-O/fit. 

The leufTths 
in 

Winter. SprinK 

of the seusoud 
tlayn. 

Mim- Au- 

nn>r. lunm. 

Karesuando 


4 Oct. 0 Mav 

1<i June 15 .Aug. 

217 

.32 

66 

.•K) 

Joeki^ock. . 

66 H6 

2i) Sept. 26 .tpril 

,H June 25 .Aug. 

2tM; 

46 

76 

‘J5 

Haparanda.. 

C5 .00 

' 2l Oct. 27 -April 

it June 2 Sept. 

1S6 

43 

; 6.0 

49 

TJmea.. 

«.{ 40 

i 2» Oet. IS April 

(} Jniie 4 Sept. 

172 

4il 

ilO 

54 

Sveg. 

62 2 

21 Oct‘ 13 April 

2 .luiie 31 Aug. 

174 

, 50 

: !K) 

.01 

Uppsala. 

.00 .02 

■ 1.0 .Nov. 1 April 

2.0 May , 16 Sepl. 

1.37 

i M 

114 

60 

.Stockholm..- 

Wi 21 

24 Nov. , 20 SJarch 

2.0 Mav 24 Sept. 

125 


122 

61 

(irebro. 

.09 If. 

’ 10 Nov. ' 26 March 

10 Mav 10 Sept. 

130 

: 52 

123 

6<.) 

StrSmatad.... 

.0« .06 

2il Nov. ; 20 March 

Hi Mav 26 Sept. 

111 

.07 

135 

62 

JBnkBping. 

r.7 47 

; 2 Dec. ; 24 March 

Muv 

112 


: 123 

70 

Vestervik.... 

.07 46 ‘ 

■ 5 Bee. ii Hf) March 

22 Mav 25 Sept. 

10.0 

. 63 

126 

71 

Gothenburg , 

r>7 42 

' 18 Dec. 1 0 March 

14 Mav 2 Oet. 

SI 

: 66 

, 141 

77 

Viabv. 

.07 ») 

24 Dcc.'l 16 Marcii 

28 Mav 30 Sept. 

64 

: 71 

; 125 

85 

VexjS. 

56 56 

26 Nov. ' 23 March 

10 Mav ■ 22 Sept. 

117 

! .07 

; 126 

65 

Lunil. 

55 42 

17 Dec. i 7 March 

16 May ! 2 Oet. 

Kll 

70 

1 130 

76 


>ngit 

for StrBnistad IT 11', and for the other stations it lies between 12’ and 20’. As regards 
the height above sea-level, whlo-h is here naturally of great inijiurtancc, it is JS44 meters 
for Sveg: the other figures arc given in Tulilc :i. 
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Thus, in the n<n'- 
thenunoBt part of Sweden, 
spring begins in May and 
summer as late as the 
middle of June, and ite 
length scarcely exceeds 
two months, the autumn 
commencing as early a., the 
middle of August, whereas 
ou the south and south* 
w(!8t coasts spring be¬ 
gins in March and sum¬ 
mer already towards the 
middle of May and lasts 
till the beginning of Oe- 
1ob<;r. I’lie length of 
summer thus somewhat 
exceeds 4' 2 months in 
this i>art of Sweden. 
Winter lasts no h'ss than 
seven mouths in the 
north of Lappland, viz. 
from Oet(dier to May, 
whereas in southern Swe¬ 
den and the island of Got¬ 
land its length does not 
amount to three mouths. 
— In Stockholm, winter 
begins th(“ 24th of No¬ 
vember, spring the 29th 
of Marcli, summer the 25th 
of May, and autumn the 
24tliof Seidember. Spring 
and antunin thus last two 
Sunset' scene on Lal-e Malaren. months each, summer and 

winter four each. 

The island of Gotland is distinguished by the great length of its autumn, 
winter not beginning before the 24th of l)ecemb(‘r, which is later than at any 
other iplace in our countrj'. Also the sjmug of that island lasts long and yields 
only slowly to summer. These jteculiarities are duo, of course, to the influence of 
the Baltic. By an inspection of the table, one will find that the same phenomenon, 
though less manifestly, takes idace also at the other stations situated on the sea-coast. 

The length of the frostless season has a great influence on vegetation. The 
early frosts at the end of summer arc the most dangerous enemies of the farmer 
in the northern Swedish provinces. At Karesuando, the last spring frost comes, on 
an average, the I5th jit .June, and the first autumn frost the 27th of August; 
thus there are only 72 frostless days. In the environs of Stockholm 4‘/2 months 
are frostless, and on the island of Hven, in the Sound, even more than six months. 

Generally speaking, we may say that the climate of Sweden lies 
midway between the continental and the maritime type. The climate 
of the northern part, however, approaches more to the former, and that 
of the southern more to the latter. The difference between the winter 
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and summer temperatures is mncli greater tliad on the western coast 
of Europe, but much less than in the interior of feyssia or in Sibei;^a. 
The absolute summer maximum amounts* to 86” F. in most years and 
stations, whereas the absolute winter minimfim sinks to 5° or —4* 
I*’, in the south and to — 22” or — 40” F. in the north of Sweden. In 
tho neighbourhood of “the centers of cold”, it is nbt TSfe that mercury 
freoees, and the alcohol thermometer has Jjeen observed to descend*%ven 
towards — 58" F. It may be seen, however, "from the tables of mortality 
that the severe winters of Sweden are not unhealthy. Evidently the 
nations of South Europe suffer more from too much heat than thosff 
of North Europe from too much cold. Certainly, the northern winter 
also has its particular charms, which are scarcely inferior to those of 
summer. 



A Summer night. 

From a by H. E. K. Prince Euoek. 


• 

Snow falls all over Sweden every winter, but the time during which the soil 
remains covered with snow, varies considerably from province to province, and 
from one year to another. In Skiine the snow-covering remains on open ])iains 
only 47 days on the average, in the rest of Gotalaud 50 to 93 days, in Svea- 
land 86 to 140 days, in South Norrland 140 to 170 days, and in North Norrland 
170 to 190 days. In the severe winter of 1880—1881, snow covered the ground 
in the liln of Stockholm during 160 days, Imt in the mild winter of 1881—82, 
only during 33 days. * * 

Generally, snow remains on the ground longer, in the forests than in the 
open plains, the difference of time varying from 2 to 15 days. 

The snow-covering plays a very important part in the rural economy of 
Sweden, on account of the great help it affords in transporting timber in our 
vast forests. For this reason the want of snow-covering is considered in some 
of our provinces as a calamity nearly comparable to a bad crop. The snow¬ 
covering also protects the soil against a too strong cooling, whereas it lowers 
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the air temperature. FArtherraore, it forme a stored supply of water, which by 
its melting repleuishes* springs, rivers, and lakes. The ice-covering of the lakes 
refcains, on the average, about 116 days in the southern part of Sweden, 160 
days in Central Sweden, and 200 days, or still longer, in the North. »The break¬ 
ing up of the ice occurs in .4pril in Southern and Central Sweden, whereas in 
tj^e North it takes place as late as in May or June; congelation takes place in No¬ 
vember or Dcc?mJjer, hnd in the north-eastern part of Norrland already in October. 



Xarkn. 

In the Iuu<>r M$k%rg&rd» i 


The state of the ice in tlie waters around our coasts is a very inijiortant 
in.att 9 r for navigation. Along th(“ west and south coasts, the waters an; covered 
with* ice only in the most severe winters. This covering, most often in form of 
drifting ice, does not stretch very far into thd open sea, nor coaitinue long. Hence, 
it does not materially liinder oce.an navigation except in quite sporadic cases, 
once or twice a century. The Hound has been covtTcd with ice thick enough 
to drive on, during some severe winters. The northern and central part of 
the Baltic is covered with ice outside the fringe of coast-islands only during the 
most severe winters, the sdlid ice along the coasts ordinarily forming a hand, at 
the most some tenths of kilometers wide, and remaining only S()?ne days or weeks. 
The drifting ice, however, under these circumstances may often cover a con¬ 
siderable part of the surface of the Baltic and accumulate in mighty hdaps. 
Only during the mildest winters can th% navigation on these waters go on the 
whole season without interruption by ice; between Stockholm and Visby it ceasat 
ordinarily towards the ewl of December, and begins again about the 10th of 
April. During very severe winters the Aland Sea (the strait between the^Baltic 
and the Gulf of Bothnia) is covered with practicable ice. 
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The southern part of the Gulf of Bothnia (called the Sea of Bothnia') is frozen 
over every winter along the coasts but seldom, if ever, in its central part Naviga¬ 
tion there is impeded, on an average, from th% end o# Nowember till the begin¬ 
ning of M*y either by solid or by drifting ice^ with some difference for different 
parts and variations amounting to 6 or 8 weeks, acedrding to the severity of the 
wintef. A few times it has happened that the port of HemOsand was free from 
ice a whole winter. The Qvarken (the strait between the northern and southdhi 
par^ of the Gulf of Bothnia) is covered with practicable ice efery third or fourth 
winter on an average. The Gulf north of the*Qearken, is covered ♦ith ice regu¬ 
larly every winter. The freezing along the coasts occurs, on an average, about 
the middle of November, sometimes towards the end of 'October, or at the begin¬ 
ning of December. The breaking up of the ics ordinarily takes place.betwee^ 
the 15th and Slst of May, seldom before the 16th of l(ay, and sometimes as 
late as the beginning of June.- • 

Fog is not frequent on Swedish waters. For the Gulf of Bothnia and tlte 
Baltic as far as Gotland, the maximum of frequency, 4 to 8 times a month, occurs 
in April or May; for the South Baltic and the western waters, it takes place 
during the winter and amounts to 7 to fO times a month. 

Moisture (rain, snow, hail, etc.) is, next to temperature, the most 
important climatic factor. Sufficient moisture and a duly high tempe¬ 
rature are the essential conditions of vegetation. 

The following table, which has been calculated by means of the 
observations made at about 430 stations, according to the results 
published by H. E. Hamberg, gives the average annual amount of 
precipitation in every Iftn for the years 1880/94. We have verified 
the fact that the average for these j'ears does not differ much frona 
the average of observations made at about 30 stations during the 
years 1860'98. ' , 


LtlD. 

Stockholm.. 

NiUi- 1 
meterft 5. | 

. 482 

r Liin. 

MilU- j Si ^ * 

meters 6.i 

mm- 

meters K 

. 603 

^ppsalu.. 

. 4»i 

Krfstianstad.. 

... 588 1 Vestmanland. 

. 588 

Shdermanland. 

. 504 

Malmdhns. 


. 540 

Ostergutland. 

. 525 



... 516 

J5nkoping.!.... 

. 605 

GSteborg och Bobus.. 

... 642 I Vcsterfforrland.... 

. 468 

Kronoberg.. 

. .599 

■ Elfsborg’. 

682 1 Jemtland .. . . 

. 463 

Kalmar ‘. 

. . 477 

' Skaraborg. 

... 577 i Vesterbotten ’. 

. 459 

Gotland.. 

. 442 

; Vcrmland. 

... 626 i Norrbotten *. 

.401 


The average for the whole of Sweden is 501 mm., but for the twQ 
northernmost Ittns only 420, for the rest of Norrland 476, for Svea- 
land 552, and for GOtaland 574 mm. For the east noast it.is ma¬ 
terially less than for the west coast. In the former, a prolonged 
drought is not rare, particularly in spring and early part of 
summer. — In the fell-districts of northwestern Lappland, where regular 
observations are not made ns yet, the preeijR^ation is probably much 
greater than that given here fo» the ISn of Norrbotten. 

‘ northern half of the continental part 530, sonihern half of the same 493, the island 
of Oland 410 mm. — * Northern half 666, southern half 696. — ’ Western half 475, eastern 
half '443. — * Western half 407, eastern half 895. — ‘ About 25 millimeters (accurately: 
K)'4) = 1 inch. 


Steeden. 


3 
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Amoug the indiridnal stations the greatest quantity of raiq and snow falls at 
Boras (67° 43' N. L.,« 12° 57' E. L. fr. Gr.), where the yearly amount is 891 
mm., next comes BjOpkholm (57° 20' N. L., 12° 22' E. L. fr. Gr.) with 851 mm. 
and Gothenburg with 774 mm., whereas at Karesuando the rainfall i^ only 313 
mm., and at Kalmar only 371 mm., these numbers being the average fur the 
thirty nine years 1860/98'; 

•• The yearly precipitation in Sweden shows considerable variations. At Uppsala, 
where the observations seem to be trustworthy from 1836 inclusive, the maximum 
was '812 mm. in 1866, and the minimum 312 mm. in 1875, the average'' fur 
the sixty three years 1836/98 being 646 ram. The highest maximum hitherto 
observed in Sweden was 1,164 mm. at Boras in 1898, and the lowest minimum 
J72 mm. at Karesuando in 189H. These vari.atious show a romarkabli! periodicity, 
of whieff the length varies between 4 and 8 years. 

The precipitation is, ifurthermore, subject to consider-able variations of local 
and accidental nature. The monthly precipitiitiou observed at any one station 
may vary from zero to 300 mm. Sonietftncs droughts of several weeks are fol¬ 
lowed by wet jieriods of about the same length. 

The precipitation in twenty four hours varies also bet\v(!en wide limits: 30 
to 50 mm. falls nearly every year at some stations in sutmiier and autumn as 
rain, but also in suowy winters as snow. The absolute maximum hithitrto oliserved 
in Sweden is 141 mm. of rain aud'90 mm. of snow in twenty four hours. 

It is important to know the amount of water which falls !is snow remaining 
on the ground in solid form and forming the snow covering. In Skane it is only 
9 per cent of the yearly rainfall, in North Lajipland it amounts to 36 per cent. 

As to the yearly period, the ma.ximnra precipitation occurs during the latter 
half of summer at most stations, and in Octol)or at some stations with a mari¬ 
time situation, namely in Skane aqd the island of Gotland, where a secondary 
maximum occurs in July or August. Along the coast of thi- Gulf of Bothnia, a 
feeble secondary maximum falls in May. The minimum occurs everywhere in 
February or March. Thus, the climate of Swesden is characterized by siinniie.r 
and autumn rain, and a ..relative drought from the end of winter tt> early 
summer. 

Neither hail nor thunder are rare during summer, though both phenomena 
arc less frequont and less injurious than in more southern countries. 

It has already been said above that the prevailing wind is the 
southwest, to 'which is due the mildness of the climate of Sweden. Strong 
winds and storms are frequent, which is explained by the fact that the 
cyclones coming from the North Atlantic regularly cros.s our country. 
According to the evaluation of wind force made at the light-house.s, 
there occur yearly, on dn average, 20 storms on the west coast, 11 on 
the south coast, 23 in Gotland, 8 on the south part of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, but only 2 on its north part. These stomns, though often 
very severe and even dangerous for navigation in our waters, ai‘e 
scarcely comparable to the hurricanes of the tropic oceans, nor to the 
most violent storms of the British Isles. 

" As to the secular variations of our climate — an interesting but difficult 
question — the winters seem to have become gradually somewhat milder in Sweden 
during the last thousand years. 'Thus at least it appears from the descriptions given 
fay the chroniclers of the Middle Ages on the state of ice in the seas that wash 
our coasts, as well as from the observations made by the celebrated Tycho Brahe 
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on the island of Uven, during the years 1582/97, when compared with the 
observations made afterwards, and np to the present tim«. But, as to the summer 
temperature, we cannot ascertain anything for Jhe tirao bc^re the middle of.tbe 
eighteenth, century, for want of thermometers. True it is that the observations at 
Lund, as well as those at Copenhagen, indicate tlmt the present summers are 
somewhat less hot than those of a century ago, but* nevertheless, the space of 
time elapsed seems too short to permit definite conclusions as ta a secular varia¬ 
tion of this kind. As to rainfall, one might say, comparing the old series of ob¬ 
servations with the new ones, that moisture has become more abundant,'unless 
we must conclude from several circumstances "that the old rain-gauges gave 
nearly always too little result. 



Autumn evening. StocTcholm. Photo. Pb. g. k^uminq. 


A climatic question of the liighest importance t« Sweden, and there exam- 
ined carefully, is that of the iiifluence of the forests on its climate, 
ihis influence is, according to Hambeug, ver>' slight or even immaterial as 
regards tempeiature and humidity. As to rainfall, the forests are found to 
cause an increase of it. It is, however, rather small in most cases, and only on 
he coasts, in a shoreward wind, does it amount to a high nite. But its real 
alne is not yet known, on account of the great difficulty in exactly measuring 
the quantity of moisture and, especially, of snow which has fallen. According to 
Hamberg, the greatest part of the increase found is due to errors of observation 
which tend always to diminish the quantity measured, but in a higher rate on 
open pldJBS and naked mountains than on those covered with woods. 

On the other hand, the influence of forests on eoaporation and the meltitiQ 
of snow IB considerable, as is also seen from Hamberg’s researches. It follows 
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from this that forests are^of great importance us regulators of lakes, rivers, and 
water-sources. This has also been directly proved by the observations and cal¬ 
culations of 0. Afpelberg, whosp researches on this question may be summed up 
as follows: cultivated land promotes inundations during rainy periods and want 
of water during droughts; tneadow ground gives protection from inundations but 
increases want of water during droughts; wood land always increases the quan¬ 
tity of water, d)ut yields only half as much as cultivated land daring a rainy 
period^ whereas during a drought it still renders enough to efficaciously prevent 
want ot water; lak^ act as very efficacious regulators of the water level, by 
storing up the abundance of rain falling during a wet period and then deliver¬ 
ing it slowly during a subsequent drought. 


3. GEOLOGY. 

Sweden, geologically viewed, is a very old country. By far the 
largest part of its rocks were formed during the earliest geological 
times — the so-called Primitive or Archsean age — and during the next 
or Preeambrian, anterior to the appearance of organic life. Further¬ 
more, almost the whole part of the area now called Sweden has been 
raised above the, sea during the immeasurably long ages which have 
passed away since the Silurian Strata were deposited. The only excep¬ 
tion to this condition is the southeramost part of the kingdom, the pro¬ 
vince of Skine, which was covered by the sea also during parts of the 
comparatively late Triaasic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous periods. 

Its continental character during the above-named long ages Sweden 
had in common with Norway, Finland, and adjoining j)arts of Xtussia. 
Within these lands the ^ rocks are almost entirely of Archaean and 
Preeambrian age, while in mo.st other European countries younger 
formations, hundifeds and thousands of meters in thickness, prove them 
to have been submerged during the larger part of the time when 
Sweden was dry land.! 

iTie geological formations found in Sweden, and the approximate 
percentage of the land occupied by each formation, are as follows: The 
Primitive or Archeean system 77'9.’> per cent.; the different groups of the 
Preeambrian 9-i3 per cent.; the Cambrian and Silurian, unaltered 6‘43 
per cent., highly metamorphosed 5‘58 per ct.; the Triassic 0'04 per ct.; 
the Eheeto-Liassic O-je per ct.; the Cretaceous 0-7 1 per ct. To be 
mentioned are also the ^mung beds of gravel, sand and clay etc., or 
the Quaternary deposits, which generally form a more or less continuous 
surfacecovering on the rock-basement. 

Archfean. The rocks included in this system are: different kinds of* 
gneisses, granulitic gneisses, >hfilleflintas», granites, porphyries, gabbros, 
diprites, hj^perites, and others. 
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The ordinary ffiieisses predominate in the western parts of the 
kingdom as far nprtb as Balarne; they also occnr in several of the 
eastern provinces, OstergOtland, Sodermanland, Gestrikl»nd, Hel- 
singland, Medelpad, an^ Angermanland, as well as in tlie coast-regions 
o1^ Vesterhotten and a certain area in Lappland. 



Mt. Unotirnre, Liippland. 


Granulitic gi\eisscs, ■»halh‘flinfas-, and mica-schist,s, all belonging to 
the upper part of the Archican, extend over va.st area.s of Angerniau- 
land, Vesterhotten, and Lappland, and are hesides cxtensi\'ely deve¬ 
loped; in southern Dalarne, Nerike. and Ve8tmanlan<l; they also occnr 
in many localities of Uppland, OstergOtland, Yermland, and eastern 
Smaland. These latter Arehman rocks are noteworthy, because it is 
in .them the principal ore-deposits of Central Sweden are met with, 
iron-ores as well as i)yrites. These ores will be considered farther on 
under the head of Mining. 

Now and again‘layers and lenticular masses uH crystalline lime¬ 
stone (marble) are fouad intercalating the above-named fine-grained 
rocks and also certain coarse-grained gneisse.s. This is especially 
the case in the ea.stern part of Central Sweden, that is, in eastern^ 
yermland, in Nerike, Vestmanland, southern and eastern Dalarne, Upp- 
hind, Sodermanland, and OstergOtland. At several places in these 
du^ric.ts the crystalline limestone is made use of for architectural and 
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decorative piirposes, as well as for the burning of lime. The marble-works 
of Kolmdrden and Claestorp in OstergStland arg no^ed as places where 
the marbje is utilized in the way first menfioned; the stone quarried there 
is of a greenish colour. For building purposes an almost white marble is 
quarried at Ekeberg, northeast of Orebro. Also* at Malsjfi in Vermland, 
Alflangen in Orebro llin, Vardinge etc. in Sodermafilan^, hnd Vatthohna 
in ‘Ujqdand marble deposits occur, which, probably are worth working. 

Granites are the dominating rocks in the provinces of Blekinge, 
eastern SmSland, the greater part of OstergOtland, and Uppland. The^ 
also occur in several tracts of Nerike, V<estmanland, Bohiislftn, Dali^' 
land, and Vermland; from the latter province more continuoiis areas 
of granite extend northward through south-western Balarne, eastern 
Herjedalen, and Jemtland, and over great distri<!ts of Norrland and 
Lappland. The granites present themselves, as to colour and texture, 
in many difierent varieties, very suitable for industrial jmrposes and 
capable of satisfying the Tno.st diverse taste's. On account of their 
strength and fine aj)])earance, and of tlveir resisteucy against atmos¬ 
pheric influences, Swedish granites have been in ever increasing de¬ 
mand, and have thus given rise to a considei’able industry. 

Veins and thick masses oi pegmatite occur here aud there in the 
Archajan, especially in the gneiss-districts. This kind of rock is of 
])i’ai'tical im])ortance inasmiu-h as it consists of quartz and felsj)ar 
de\'elo])ed in such a way that ('Uch may be easily se]iarated from the 
other and utilized. Quartz- and felspar-quarries are worked in some of 
the pegmatite deposits; the most notable is the large felspar-quarry 
at Ytterby, north of Stockholm, which supplies the porcelain factory 
at KOrstraiid. 

PorpKyrg — a rock Cfinsisting of a compact ground-mass of felsitic 
matter, through which are scattered small crystals or crystalline gra- 
nuli of felsj>ar and (piartz — is, like the granites, qf eruptive origin. 
Porjjhyries are most widely extended in Dalarne and adjoining parts 
of Herjedalen and Helsingland, but are also found in many smaller* 
areas in difierent ])arts of the country, from Blekinge to northern 
Lappland. Several of the remarkable iron-ore deposits of the latter 
province occur as layers between beds of porphyries. The most hand¬ 
some and richly coloured varieties of porphyry are cut and polished 
into ai’ticles of fine art and ornaments. 

Gahbro, diorite, hyperite, and diabase, these generally black or 
dark eruptive rocks, commonly called greenstones, l)ccur sporadically 
in almost all parts of the country, forming massives and more or less 
thick dykes in the Archaean. In several places they are quarried for 
monumental puj^oses. 

The Archaean rocks have mostly undergone such alterations and 
modifications as to texture and structural arrangement that their 
original characters are almost completely obliterated; but at some 
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localities, viz. Grythjttan in Vestmanland, Vestani. in north-eastern 
Sk&ne, and Los in Helsingland, some rocks belonging to the youngest 
Archffian strata are found, that have been recognized as bein^ altered 
sedimentary deposits (olay-slate, schistose conglomerate, and volcanic 
sediment), still retaining many marks of their original aqueous origin. 

• As mentioned already, the ore-deposits of Sweden are mostly found 
in tlv? formations of grannlitic gneiss, >httlleflinta», and crystalline lime¬ 
stone. The majority of the ore-deposits consist of iron-ore, and these 
are very numerous in the old mining-districts of Central Sweden, viz. 
In Vestmanland and the neighbouring parts of eastern Vermland and 
southern Dalarne. Several iron-ore mines are also found in northern 
Uppland, central Sodermanland, and Ostergiitland. In the most northerly 
part of the country are found the enormous iron-ore mountains Kirnna- 
vara, Luossavara, and Gellivare, also Ruotivare and Sva])pavara. Next 
to the iron-ores the copper-ores, generally copper-pyrites, are most im¬ 
portant. The chief coi)per-pyrite deposit in Sweden, and indeed among 
the most important in the world, is that which for nearly seven hun¬ 
dred years has been worked at Falun in Dalarne. Copper pyrite is 
now worked to a considerable amo\int also in the mines of Atvhlaberg 
and Bftrsbo in C)stergotland, but the same kind of ore is found and has 
formerly been made use of at several other mines. At Sjangeli in the 
vicinity of the lake Tometrftsk in Lappland copper-ore of a different 
composition is found, viz. the gray copper-ore or ('.opper-glancp. 





Tarmforaen Falls in Jemtlaml. 
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Lead-glance containing silver is found at Sala, Nya Kopparberg, 
Guldsmedshyttan, and Kallmora silver-mine in as well^as 

in some places in Dalame, Vermland, and fialsland. To any considerable 
amount it is worked chiefly at Sala. At the zinc-mines of Ammeberg, 
in the neighbourhood of Askersund, the most im*portant beds of zinc-ore 
(Blende) are found. Manganese-ore (Hausmannite) is jfolind at BSlel, 
north of Karlshorg, and at Spexeryd and, Hohult, south of JOnkfiping. 

Preeambrian. In several parts of the country greater and smaller 
districts are found where the rock-basement consists of a series of red^ 
sandstones in connection with conglomerates tind clay-slates. These rock» 
have been formed prior to the Cambrian period and are therefore called 
Preeambrian. Such Preeambrian series are developed over large area^ 
of western Palarne and Herjedalen (Dala-sandstone), in the district 
between (Jefle and Storvik (Gefle-sandstone), and in the neighbourhood 
of Alraesakra, south of Jonkoping (the Almes&kra group). Smaller 
deposits of similar kind are found in EkerOn and a couple of very 
small islands in lake Malaren, at Svartelfven in Vermland, and in the 
coast-islets of Angermanland. 

Of Preeambrian age is probably also the so-called Dalsland-group 
or ] )al-fonnation, which extends over the eastern part of Dalsland, 
known for its beautiful scenery. This formation consists of a great 
series of conglomerates, sandstones, and slates of different kinds, up- 
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turned and coni])ressed by foldings to a mountain-range, which, though 
not forming now pmy, very prominent topographical feature, yet very 
likely reached a considerable altitude before the upper portjons of it, 
in the course of time, was removed by denudation. 

A series of conglomerates, sandstones, and slates named the Visingso- 
group, which' pow ‘forms the bottom of lake Vettem, its islands, and 
lower shores, is by some g^logists regarded as being of Precambrian 
age; by others it is supposed to belong to the Triassic. 

A great part of our alpine range consists of a series of mioa- 
ychists; quartzites etc. (the 'Sn e-group), which are remarkably crumpled, 
inverted, metamorphosed, and dislocated, and supposed to be of Pre- 
qambrian age. 

During Precambrian and younger periods, repeated eruptions of 
diabase took place. The molten rock spread, in the form of more or 
less thick lava flows, on and between the strata of the sandstone sjjoken 
of (for instance in the district of the Da la-sandstone) or filled up 
fissures in the rock-basement, thus forming more or less vertical dykes. 
The rocks of the Precambrian territories are in many places quarried 
and made use of; thus, for instance, the* I>ala sandstone and Gefle sand¬ 
stone for building pui'poses. mill- and grind-stones, and the clayslate 
of the Dalsland group for roofing. 

Cambrian and Silurian dejiosits, consisting of sandstone, alum- 
slate, various kinds of limestone, and clay-slate, are met with in several 
of the provinces of Sweden. The Silurian district of Jemtland is the 
greatest in area. It extends wididy around lake 8t(»r.sjon, and is con¬ 
tinued northwards 1)3’ a' broad belt of Silurian rocks extending through 
Lappland and skirting the al])iue highlands almost parallel with the 
boundary between Sweden and lsorwa 3 ’. Going south, another district 
of the same (fharaeder rt.s found in southern Dalarne, encircling the 
granite region between lakes Siljan, Orsasjon, and OresjOn. Deposits of 
Cambrian sandstone and alumslate and of Silurian limestones and cla 3 ’- 
slates also occur west and south-west of lake Hjelmaren in Nerike, in 
the district between Motala, Vadstena, Skeninge, and lake Roxen in 
Ostergotland, in Kinnekulle near lake Venern, in mount Billingen and 
the neighbourhood of Skiifde and Falkoping in Ve.stergotland, in Halle- 
aiid Hunneberg — mountains east of Venersborg — in southern and 
south-eastern iSkane, in Gotland and Oland, and on the mainland along 
the western shore of Kalmar Sund, opposite the last-named island. 
All these CamBrian*Sihman districts are only remnants of series of 
strata — formerly morei, widely extended — deposited by the sea, which 
during Cambrian and Silurian times covered the greater part of Sweden 
and large areas of the adjoining countries. ^ 

The sandstone rests immediately on the Archaean rocks and is, to¬ 
gether with the black or dark slate (alum-slate) on top of it, considered 
as beloDging to the Cambrian system. The oyerl 3 ring grey clay-slates. 
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with the grey or red limestones deposited on them, and again other 
clayslates, belong to the Iiower Silozian. Conforipably overlaid the 
Lower Silurian rocks are the Upper Silurian deposits of limestone, 
marl-slates, and sandstones, which extend over thte whole of Gotland, the 
western part of the Silurian area of Jemtland, the greater part of 
the Silurian area of Sk&ne and minor parts of that of JCTalarne, Oster- 
gOtland, and VestergOtland. In the sandstones and alum-slates of the 
Cambrian system we meet with fossil remains of the earliest animal 
life known in Sweden, viz. medusae, worm-tracks, trilobites, and others — 
all water animals. The Silurian rocks contain numerous petriiieations 
of trilobites, orthoceras, graptolites, bivalves, crinoids, corals, and 
othei's. In the Upj)er Silurian strata of Gotland have been found thp 
earliest air-breathing animals known, a scorj)ion and an insect. 

Mount Kinneknlle in Vestergiitland gives easy access to.well deve- 
]o])ed Cambrian and Silurian strata. A section of the mountain is 
given here below. 



Sciiiiiii of Aft. KinnchnUe. 

Prom to Scnio of fi\e as groat ns that of length. 

n. Archapan gnrigs. — h. Sandstone, grey or yellowisli, 34 meters. — c. Alum-slate with 
bituminons limestone, 2'J m. — d. I.ow'er (iraptolite-slate underlaid by a layer of Corato- 
pyge-limealone, together 11 ra. — c. Red and grey limestones (Orthoceras-limestone), 55S 
m. — /. Chasmops-linicstone, 10 m. — i/. Trinuclcns-slnft, 34 m. — /(. Upper graptolito- 
slate with a 3 m. thick layer of Bracliiopode-slate, 56 m. — i. Dlalj^sc. 

A meter 3 t’si feet = 1 094 yard. 


In like manner as on Kinneknlle, there is also on Billing^, on 
Halle- and Hunneberg, and some other mountains in VestergOtland a 
bed of diabase, which, overlying the Silurian strata, has kept them from 
destruction in consequence of its greater hardness and power of resistance. 
The Silurian districts of Dalarne, Kerike, Ostergotland, and Skane, on 
the other hand, have been preserved to our days, becanst*, after the 
Silurian age, they were displaced hy great dielocntioils and sunk below 
the surrounding parts of the ground, thus being protected from the 
forces ordinarily active in gradually abrading and destroying rock 
surfaces. 

The Cambro-Silurian beds have well-nigh everywhere an almost 
horizontal position, except in western Jemtland and in the alpine regions 
farther north, where they have been much folded and compressed-when 
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the Scandinavian! moilntain chain was formed. Their rocks became, at 
tl\e same time, mpch,altered, and the inclosed fossils often completely 
crashed and ohL'terated. "^et, various finds of Silurian fosjfils as fer 
up as in northernmost Lappland show that the Canibro-Silurian sea 
submerj^ed even those parts of the Scandinavian ))en insula which now 
rise several Kundred meters above the sea. The metamorphosed Silurian 
rocko referred to above, ccmsist of many different kin<la of mica*and 
hornblende-8(-histH, the so-called alpim-ttchisf.'i, comjmisod under the name 
of the KoU-ffroup, tir the western Silurian facies of the alpine regions. 
* The Canibi’o-Silnrian Vocks are of great imiMirtance for ]irHctical 
purjmses. A light-eolonred Cambrian sandstone is quarried and used 
for building-material as well as for mill- ami grind-sfones. A grey, 
soft, easily worked Ujqier-Sihirian sandslone in the southern ])art (tf 
Gotland has lieen used for many cliurch-huihlings in the island. Some 
of the Silurian limestones also make an exeellenl building-stoiie. For the 
bnming of lime the lime.stone and the alum-slale are quarried in many 
places in Vestergiitlanil and Xerike. wlii'n* the bitniniiKMi" almn-^late 
generally serves a^ fuel in Inirning the liniesldiie. Tlie Imrnt alum- 
slate was formerly used as raw material for manafaeturing alum. 

tVlien Sweden had gradually lieen raised alio\e the sea hy wliieh 
during the Silurian-period it had lieen eovered. it retained, witli the 
exception of Skane. its eiiaracter as main-land during those immea- 
surahly long jieriods wlieii. in other places, thousands of meters of 
mighty formations were bnilt iij). In eoniieetion with tin* rising of 
the land, which undoubtedly required ages for its aeeom])lishinent, the 
original formation of the Scandinavian jiiountain-range must have begun 
and been finished, while at tlie same time, in its northern parts, hnge 
mountain masses of older Preeanibrian formations were, in the process 
of plication, overthrnsted and pushed from (‘ast to west over the younger 
Silurian formations, so that the suctession ot strata in Areskutan, in 
the plateaus of Ofterdal. and in many other parts of the eastern boun¬ 
dary of the aljiine regions now apjiears wholly abnornml, older forma¬ 
tions' cov-iring the younger. During the evolutionary period now con¬ 
sidered, the process of general decay, the rushing waters, and other 
forces were effective in transfonuing and levcding the contours of the 
surface. Rivervalleys were excavated and extended, plateaus and moun¬ 
tain ridges were shattered and carried away, and all jiarts of the rela¬ 
tively looser Cambro-Siluriau formations that had not settled below 
the surface of the surrounding Archman rocks, or been protected by 
lava-like coverings of harder erujitive rocks, were destroyed. 

The present geological structure of Shine, aud the distribution of 
its formations, among which the trias-, jura-, and cretaceous systems ai’e 
lacking in other parts of Sweden, is ebiefiy caused by dislocations or 
faults. Some faults are of a considerable extent, for example the one 
which stretches from the coast at HOgantts in a south-easterly direction 
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past Helsingborg, Land, aad the western side of^fche Boihelehil&t'tp.tlfa 
neighbourhood of Ystad. This fault measures aboflt 130 kilometers in 
length. On the southwestern side of it,* the fied-rock in the nei^- 
bourhood of H0ganft.s has sunk downward about«180 meters and in some 
places much more. Worth mentioning is the* fact that such con¬ 
siderable dislocations are generally not noticeable by an^ topographical 
featpres on the snrfece of the land, unless the bedrock at the ele^at^d 
side of the hssure of dislocation consists oJ gneiss, or of other relatively 
hard rocks. The diiferenees in height caused by dislocation have been 
leveled by later denudation. • ^ { 

The Triassic system, especially its upper division — Keuper — is 
developed in Skane. The strata consist of red and greenish, or in other 
ways variegated clays, marls, and sandstones with conglomerates. They 
cro]i out north of HOganfts and in the tracts east and north-east of 
Landsknma, continuing underneath the adjacent Rhmto-Liassic forma¬ 
tion. Borings have been sunk in them to a dej»th of ISO meters with¬ 
out reaching their bottom. 

The varying series of strata ))plonging to the lom-r group of the 
Jurassic system (the Lias) and to the ])assage-l)eds from the under¬ 
lying Keu]>er (the Ithtpfic group), occur within three di.sti’icts, together 
occupying an area id H(K) '■ij. kilometers. The northernmost of these 
districts is the largest, extending between Hiigan^s. Skelderviken, 
Hallandsas, Sr>dpra.Hen, and Landskrona*. The middle district is situated 
near the borough and railway-station of Eslof, and the "southern has 
the foi'ni of a narrow belt, following the boundary <d‘ the Silurian 
.system, from lake A’oinb to elose north-east <d' Ystad. The for¬ 
mation eonsist.s of alternating tine-grained sandstones (chiefly "yhite 
and ycdlow ), grey or black clays — among them also tireproof clay — 
grey or l)lack clay-slates and shales, and, at several levels, some seams 
(d* coal. The de]»osit. as a whole, is therefore called the coal-hearing 
formation of Skane. The layers are commonly horizontaf or very slightly 
inclined. Their aggregate thickness varies iu ditferent localities, partly 
in consequence (d' the ditferent aiuount of denudation. At Hiiganils the 
formation has been found to attain a thickne.ss <d’ 240 metei’s. * 

It is chiefly the lower parts of the formation that contain coal- 
seams of sufficient value to warrant their working, and this circnm- 
stauce makes it neces.sary to sink the shafts, not only through the often 
quite thick, 8U])ei’fi(‘ial accumulations — the Quaternary dejaisit.s — but 
also through the greater part of the coal-hearing d'ormation itself 
before the valiialile beds are reached. 

The layers, however, being much disturbed by faults, the depth 
on which such bods are found varies considerably. Thus, for instance, 
1;he coal-seams of Hfiganas lie about 100 meters Imlow the present sur¬ 
face, those of Bjuf about 30 meters, and those of Skromjierga and 
Bosarp yet higher up. The thickness of the coal-seams worth working 
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varies between O s and 1 meter; and they ordinarily rest on layers of 
fire-clay or shales,'that are quarried with the coals and fiimish the 
material for a considerable ‘manufacture of fire-proof bricks, sewerage 
pipes, tiles, etc. 

In a few places the sandstone is quarried for tlie purpose of making 
^rind-stones and mill-stones out of it. 

iThe clay-slates and shales of the coal-bearitig forniati<m contain in 
many places well preserved fossil remains of the vegetation dominant 
at the time of their accumulation. In the uj)per parts, which ]»rinci- 
'qtally ,ponsist of sandstones, are found marine fossils, chiefly moUuscs. 

The Cretaceous system extends over a large ai’ea of south-western 
SkSne and over a e'onsiderable district around Kristian.stud. Aims, and 
other ])laees in the uorth-eftstern part of the province. The depfisits 
found in the first-name<l district consist ]»artly of wliite chalk contain¬ 
ing layers and nodules of flint, partly of limestones (Saltholm-liinestone 
and Faxe-limestone), occupying the largest area, partly also of a cal¬ 
careous sandstone (Kiipinge-saudstone), in the neighbourhood of Ystad, 
and of a kind of marl at' Eriksdal and Kulleinolla close to the boun¬ 
dary of the Rhado-Liassie district north of Y.slad. The north-eastern 
Cretaceous district is oecu]ii<‘<l partly by a liiaestonc consisting ebiefly 
of crumbled shells and stalks of bryozom (Ignaberga-limestone), partly 
by a soft, almost earthy liniesUme, and ])artly by (piartz-sandstone. 

The thickness of the CretaCeous system has not been ascertained; a 
borehole that was sunk north of Ystad to the depth of 450 meters did 
not reach its bottom. The limestones of this system are ot great (‘cono- 
mical importance, and several technical industries are established to 
utilize them. White chalk is quarried and made ready lor use at se¬ 
veral places. Saltholm-limestone is quarried on a large, scale, con¬ 
stituting, together with clay, the raw material to the manufacture of 
Portland Cement at Lomma. Th»' Ignaberga-limestone and the soft, 
earthy variety are used for the burning of lime; they are also ground 
and used as manure, for which purpose these limestoues seem to he very 
suitable as they contain a notable percentage of phosphoric acid. At 
many places in north-eastern Sk&ne the Cretaceous limestones overlie 
a bed of kaolin, under which is found the Archsean rock, more or less 
decomposed. 

From the period following the Cretaceous, or the Tertiary, no se¬ 
dimentary deposits are known in Sweden; but during this period great 
disturbances took place tin the rock-basement of Skdne. Great disloca¬ 
tions in the form of fg,ulting set in, following fracture-lines going in 
the direction of north-west to south-east, while certain districts, espe¬ 
cially some Cretaceous areas, were sunk one thousand meters and more 
beneath the adjoining territories. Volcanic eruptions also occurred, and 
remnants of their lava-beds and ash coverings are met with in the 
form of basalts and basalt-tuffs north of lake RingsjOn in the central 
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paiTt of Sk&ne. Probably at the same time, eruptions occurred in Sm&« 
land at the locality where now lake Mien is situated, and in Helsing- 
land in the district of lakes Dellen. Ih both pl^es Tolcanio rocks 
are found^ rhyolite in the former, andesite in the latter place. The nephe- 
line syenite and the interesting melilite basalt in* the neighbourhood of 
Sundsvall (AlnO) are also regarded as later than ths Cretaceous period. 



TrollMttan Falls. 


The bedrocks of Sweden mentioned above are to a large extent 
covered by moraine matter, gravel, sand, clay, and other accumulations, 
deposited during the period following the Tertiary and continuing up 
to the present time, viz. the Quaternary. Even before the end of the 
Tertiary period a deterioration of (dimate had taken place, all over the 
northern hemisphere; it reached its maximiuu during that part of the 
Quaternary period which is named the Glacial. At that time glaciers 
spread from the highest parts of Scandinavia, gradually uniting so as 
to form an inunense ice-sheet — a land-ice — wliich finally, perhaps after 
thousands of years, covered not only the Scandinavian peninsula, but 
also a great part of northern Europe. These glaciers and this land-ice 
swept before them and carried away such detritus as had accumulated 
fturing preceding geological periods. The surface of the underlying 
rocks was also to a certain degree worn, smoothed, and striated by 
means of stones and gravel carried along underneath the ice. 
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When, after thousands of years, the cold had passed its climax, 
and an imjwrovemenib in the temperature set in, the ice-fields beg^ to 
r^reat and finally became Restricted to the central, highest parts pf the 
Scandinavian peninsuk; but on the ice-worn surfaces of fock there 
was left an extensive* deposit of moraine-detritus cousistiitg of e^thy, 
ffendy, or clayev luaterial, more or less charged with stones of all sizes. 
This' material "^had been caroied underneath, wdthin or on the suiijface 
of the ice-field.'? and glaciera In Sv/eden such moraine-material, *tilb 
and »bouMer-clapt, is the most extensively spread and the most common 
^f all j Quaternary de]>osit8. By far the greater part of the forest- 
bearing tracts as w’ell as of the .slopes of hills and highland mountains 
consist of this material. ’'R'hen the moraine-material is derived from 
soft rock.s, as for instance Silurian clay-slates and limestones, it is 
clayey and calcareous (boulder-dlay. moraine-clay, moraine-marl) and 
makes good arable land. Tbe fertile ])lains of Sktine- consist chiefly 
of such caleareou.-* bouhlcrclay. 

Another kind of liejtosils, f(iriue<l in ch'se eoiinec.tion with (he 
melting away of the icc in mir coiintr?', are the remarkable ridges of 
sand, roHnde<l gravt i. and |>< lil)les which are called «.«ar (kaides). They 
are .supposed to have been formed by glacier-rivers, which, running 
under tbe ice, found their way from the interior of the iee-fields towai'ds 
the iee-border, .making (iinncl-like pais.sages in (he iee and depositing 
the material carried along —* pebbles, coarser and finer gravel and 
sand — neaR the outlet, as the current grew less strong. Ridges of this 
kind occur in almost all parts of the c<iuntry, where they often imn 
continuou.s]y for many miles, at a distance of a few to twenty kilo¬ 
meters from each other, sometimes rising to a heiglit. of SO to .50 meters. 
A part of the city of Stockholm is built on one of tlie.>»e ridges. Some¬ 
times one dominant ridge is joined by tributary ridges, just as a river 
by its affinents. 

At the end of the Glacial period, when the great land-ice was 
in process of recession, Sweden was partly submerged under the sea. 
Gotland and Oland were altogether covered by this Glacial ocean, 
and so were the provinces round lake Mftlaren as well as the greater 
jiart of OstergOtland. The surroundings of lake Venern were also sub¬ 
merged to an extent of 140 to 180 meters, and the Western ocean joined 
what is now the Baltic by a broad strait across Nerike. On this submerged 
territory, sediment, carried out by the glacial streams, was deposited, 
forming the often beautifully stratified clay, glacial-clay, which is now 
found extending over our largest plains as well as in valleys. In several 
places it contains shells of the little arctic bivalve, Yoldia arctica, and 
remains of other arctic animals corres])onding to those now living in 
the ocean near Spitzbergen and Greenland. Where the clay has been 
washed out of calcareous moraine-material, that is to say on and south 
of the Silurian and the Cretaceous territories, it is more or less cal- 
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eareous (clayey marl). Such is the ca-se in L^pjilainl .where it cui.-s 
from a Silurian district at the bottom of the (Inlt oi (i.-He). OstergOi- 

land, and other places, *■ j t n ’ 

The strait across •Nerike became shallower and sh.tluwer as the 
country rose again odt of the glacial sen, and the Jialtic was by and 
b> completely put «ff from the ocean and tran.sformed into a freshwater 
lakec This lake was larger than the present Baltic, for it exten<le<l, 
besides, over the provinces of tlj)pland and Sihlermanland. by far the 
largest part of Nerike and OstergStland, parts of Gotland and Oland, 
^And quite a broad strip of the coast ot Norrlatid. At this period a 
clay, not very thick, was deposited, which in many ]daces covers the 
glacial clay. In this clay and in contciiiporaneons shore deposits a 
little mollusc, Anei/lus fluriatili.'i, has licen noticed, which lives only in 
fresh water. The great freshwater l)asin above di‘.scrilM*d. has there¬ 
fore been called the Anct/hiif-Iuke and the age during which it cxi.stcil, 
the Anqihis-period. 'When, in ciiiiscqucuce ot the rising of the land, 
the strait across N.u'ike was closed, the waters of the .\ncyliis-iake 
cut new outlets at tlie jdaees where now the Belts and the t)resiind 
are situated, and wiieii, at the end of tin' ,-\ncyIns-j.eriod, a slow sub¬ 
mergence took {ilac(‘ ot the region nrcaimi the soot hern part of tin* 
Baltic and the German Sea. the waters ot' the latter broke into the 
Ancylus-lake, and the Baltic tints liecame an inlainl sen witli liraek- 
ish water. 

The comraunication thus tqieneii was wilier tliun at present, ami 
the percentage of .salt in the Baltic a good deal iiie;|ier. la the 
deposits of that time a inollasc, Litorinn Utorcn, lias l>een found. nJiich 
does not now live in the central or nortliern |iaiis of tin- Ibiltie. 'J'luse 
Post-glarinl deposits liave Iteen called the ilepo.-iis of liie l.ih>rinu-j>‘ > loil. 
Almo.st the whole oi I'jij.land. a large part ot tlie provinces round 
Jakes MaJaren and Bjelniaicn, and the sliores aJJ (],c -wa^- from Skane 
northwards to Hajiaranda were then to a greater or smaller extent 
covered by the Lifor/iia-.sea. In lippland flic water rose CO meters 
higher than at jn-esent. During this ])eriod was deposited the grey, 
nn.stratified clay, which, wdthia the ilislriels nientioaed, covers tlie 
glacial clay and other older quaternary dcjmsils to a diqith ot one or 
two meters, and forms the larger part of onr cultivated land. 

In general, the marine deposits con.stitute the best and most easily 
cultivated s<dl of Sweden, and in consequence they are almo.st entirely 
claimed for agricuItaraJ purposes. Therefore, the best cultivated and 
most densely populated .districts of the country coincide, on the Avhole, 
with the territories that in glacial and post-glacial times were sub¬ 
merged under the sea. 

Sweden is very rich in lakes. Besides the larger lakes Venern, 
Vettern, Mftlaren, Hjebnaren, Siljan, Storsjon, Hornafvan, and others, 
innumerable smaller lakes are found in the different parts of the country. 
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Peat-logs occur in yet greater number and generfilly occupy depress 
sions in tlie superficial beds of moraines and othar q^naternary dcposil* 
covering l^e bedrock. Most of these peat-bogs were originally water- 
basins, which have been slowly filled up. Man^, of them have, dimng ' 
the last decenniums, been transformed into cultil^ated land. and'uQMM^;^ : 
are utilize.d for the production of peat-fuel. * , ' f 

¥he basins where the lakes and peat-bogs now are situated d^eM 
partly on the broken and uneven surface acquired by the Archmau 
rocks through weathering and other agencies during the periods wheh^ 
they were not covered by the sea, partlj' on damming up by the* 
moraine deposits of the Glacial period. 

Another feature, characteristic of Sweden, are its coast-islets, i. e* 
clusters of numerous islets and skerries, forming with their surrounding 
waters, a kind of small and varying archipelagos along certain parts 
of the coast (each cln/ster called tsMrgdrd^). These islets are the 
highest parts of territories which before the Glacial period belonged 
to the mainland and now are again partly raised over the level of 
the sea. 

The rising of the country still continues at the rate of about half 
a meter in a century. Tliis phenomenon was known 150 years ago. 
It was then named *the decrease of waters'# and mneh discu.ssed by 
Swedish scientists. * 


4. THE VEGETATION. 

Sweden may, with regard to vegetation? be divided as follows: 
the Alpine region, the Birch region, the Firwood jegiou, the Oak 
regicai, and the Beech region. The diversity in the vegetation of 
the different regions is caused chiefly by (dimatic influences, while 
the dissimilarity found in diflVrent localities within the same region 
more depends on the soil and the history of evolution of the surface¬ 
covering. 

The Alpine region is principally characterized by the absence of 
trees. This region is limited to the highest part of the country, the 
extreme northwest of Sweden, and occupies a large territory extending 
with few breaks along the boundary of Norway frdm tffe extreme north 
to central Herjedalen, including also some isolated mountain tops in the 
vicinity east and south. Its lower boundary is considered to be where 
^he birches commence to appear and reach a man’s height. Farthest 
north this boundary is found at an altitude of about 550 meters above 
the sea-level, but ascends slowly to 950 meters in the part of the re¬ 
gion farthest south. 
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On the LnU Biver. Photo- V- ODEtBiao. 


In tracts where the soil throughout summer is kept moist by melting snow¬ 
water the dwarf-willow (Salix herbacea L.) is spread over the ground like a 
thick carpet in which a number of jdants, as Ranunculus nivalis L. and gla- 
cialis L., Saxifraga stellaris L., Sibbaldia procumbens L., and others, are met 
with. Where the snow melts away before midsummer, as it does on the largest 
part of the region, leaving the ground dry, the alpine heaths are found, charac¬ 
terized by a bottom-covering of lichens and mosses iuid a thin upper one of dwarf 
shrubs, as al])iue heath (Phyllodoce cserulca Bab.), trailing Azalea (Azalea pro¬ 
cumbens L.), Idack bnarberry (Arctostaphylus alpina Spreng.), Diapensia lapponica 
L., common crowberry (Empetnim nigrum L.) and red whortleberry or cowtmrry 
(Vaccinium vitis idsea L.). Among these shrubs grasses are found interspersed, 
such as highland rush (Juucus trifidus L.), spiked wood-rush (Luzula spicata 
I)C.), and plants and herbs like Polygonum viviparum L. and Tricntalis eul'opaBa 
L. The monotony is broken here and there by depressions covered by a carpet of 
dark sedges (Carex), but the lakes lack flowering plants. 

In the lower parts of the alpine region, especially in the vicinity of moun¬ 
tain streams, thick willow-copses occur composed of Salix lanata L., glauca L., and 
lapponum L., interspersed with Salix pbylicifolia L. In drier places they arc 
superseded by dwarf-birch (Betula nana L.). 

The Birch region is characterized by woods made tip of common 
birch (Betula odorata Bechst.) with solitary aspen (Populus tremula 
L.) and mountain ash (Sorbua aucaparia L.). This region forms a 
very irregular belt below the Alpine, which belt farthest north, where 
the birch region is best developedi is about 30 kilometers broad, it 
gradually becomes narrower, and is farthest south only a few hundred 
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meters broad and eveSh less. Its lower limit, assumed to be wbere the 
pine-trees begin to appear more commonly, is farthest north hardly 400 
meters above sea-level but” ascends gradually towards the south to 
about 900 meters. 

Ib certain localities’ where the ground is calcareous, Inrch-toooda rick in 
plantf occur, ^jfeciiilfy marJceil by a laxorious carpet of high-growing, large-leaved 
plants, such as wof»d-craae’s-bill (Geraninm silvaticum L.) and alpine sow-tjiistlc 
(MuJgediuffl alpinum Less.) On the rest of the region with dry and meagre soil. 
bireh-htatha alternate with moaatf birch-KOoda, which woods, as regards the sur¬ 
face-covering, nearly coincide with corresponding pine-woods. Where the ground 
18 moict, it is occupied by ex^nsive hooa marked by numerous species of sedges 
and cotton-sedges (Eriophorum) together with Scirpus cmspitosiis L., sparely inter¬ 
mingled with dwarf-birth, bog-whortleberry (Vaccinium uliginosum L.), Andromeda 
polifolia L., and others, and a bnttom-eovering, in which Icaf-inusscs, as Amblyste- 
ginm and Dicranum, are more abundant than bog-mosses (Sphagnum). Lakes, 
streams, and bop arc often bordered by vast willow copses, chiefly consisting of 
the above-mentioned species of Salix together with Salix nigricans Sm. FJowering 
waterplauts are but sj»arcly found. 

The Firwood region occupies the north of Sweden below and south 
of the birch region. Its southern boundary coincides with the northern 
boundary of the region where the oak is commonly found, and stretches 
from SOderhamn along the shore to the Dalelf, and thence in south¬ 
westerly direction to lake Skagern, from where it bends northwards 
to the upper Fryken lake and then southwards again into Norway. 

The woods are composed of ))ine (Pinus silvostris L.) and spruce 
(Picea excelsa Link), frequently much mixed with l)ireh in the parts of the 
region nearest to the Birch region, and also in other localities which in 
later times have been swept by fire. Besides firwoods in various states 
of development, peat-bogs and, below the uppermost marine limit,* rock 
associations decide the character of the land.scape. In the valleys of 
the Tome-, (Lreat Lule-I" Pite-, and Skellefte-rivers and in a few other 
places the boundary-line of the firwood region is occupied by ])iiic, 
in other valleys and everywhere along the watersheds by si>rnce. (dose 
to the Birch region a narrow belt of spruce woods is ordinarily to be 
found. In the western part of Ume Lap])Tnark and Jemtland this belt 
expands into a spruce district many miles in width. Large s])ruce 
districts are aLso found between the river valleys along the watersheds. 
These spruce districts are characterized by mossy and boggy spruce 
woods alternating with peat-bogs. The country along the larger rivers 
is commonly occupied by pronounced pine districts, in which spruce is 
found in depressions and along the brooks. While in the interior of 
the country the pine and sjmuce woods are distinctly separated, mixed 
firwoods are peculiar to the coast, increasing going southwards. Cul¬ 
tivated districts of any extent are, as a rule, only found along the 
river valleys below the marine limit. 

* The diatrictg formerly aabmerged by the glacial sea: 
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The firwooda have commonly emerged from fire •clearings. Birch appears, 
as a mle, first on such clearings, bat is always sooner of later displaced by fir- 
trees. In this way are generally first formGd nnmixed pine woods witlf a 
bottom-covering of reindeer-moss (Cladina species) and small moss-spots — pine 
heaths. The moss expands slowly — forming a closed moas-covering — and so mossy 
pinewoods are developed. In the moss-covering the spruce-seeds find suitable 
ground for germination. Hereby the s])ruce gradually app^iA as the under- 
gronKth in the pine woods and later on takes as important a place as th^ pine 
— mixed firwoods — until it finally altogether supersedes the pine — mossy 
spruce woods. As this development takes place, the ground-covering is also 
changing. In the moss-covering, wliicli originally consists of Ilylocomiura parietinui) 
L. intersimrsed with spots of Dieraiinm, Ilylomniuni iiroliferum L. makes itS 
appearani’o and becomes finally th(! dominant moss of the spruce woods. On the 
pine heaths the red whortleberry or eowherry-shruh is dominant in the north, 
while heather ((.'allnua vulgaris Salish.) i)r(>dominates in the south of the region. 
With these are intenningleii Wlherries (Myrtillus nigra Gilib.), erowberry, eom- 
mon hearherry (Arctostaphyliis iiva ursi Spreng.), wavy hair-grass (Aira flexnosa 
L.), Trientalis eiiroinea. L., ami other.s. The h(‘arheiTy and heather disappear 
gradually in the mossy woo(is, whihi the other sjieeies mentioned grow more abun¬ 
dant, es)te(;ially cowberries and in a yet higher di-gre<‘ bilberries. Besides these, 
there appear sonm other spcicies as Linnma, wood-rush (l.uznla pilosa Willd.), 
Majauthemnm hifolium Schmidt., eow-wheat (Melain]iynim sylvatieum 1,. and pra- 
tensc L.) in the mossy idiu' woods, and in the spruce woods also broad shield-fern 
(.\apidiuni sjiiniilosum Sw.) and I’olyjiodinm l*hegoi>teris L. From thcise types of 
woods are evolved hoyay firwoods of diverse qualities in such a way that bog- 
plants more or less sHp))iaut the former surface growth. Such plants are roly- 
trichum commune I,, and species of Siihagrftim, C'artex glohularis L., wood horse¬ 
tail (Equisetum silvaticum L.), with most of the jilauts ])eculiar .to peat-bogs, as 
Ledum palustrc L.. hog-whortleherry and cotton-sedge (Erio]ihorum vaginatum L.). 



Y&ngforsen Rapids in the Angerman River. Photo, n. g. Nilsson, 

SoUoftoil. 
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Pecaliar types of woods of less extension are very thin spruce woods with 
a surface-covering of wavy hair-grass, and spruce woodfi with an exuberant sur¬ 
face-growth of herbs and “grassesi like the birchwoods above referred to. 

Other trees spread all over the firwood region, but all hold a subordinate position. 
Such are aspen, mountaW-ash, bird-cherry (Pmnus Padus L.), alder (Alnus in- 
cana Willd.), and, in solitary places in the southern part, lime (Tilia europeea 
LV), elm (Ulmus montana With.), maple (Acer platanoides L.), and hazel (Co- 
rylus avellana L.5. In the coastdistricts are also found a variety of white \jirch 
(Betttia verrucosa Ehrh.) and common alder (Alnus glutinosa Gsertn.). 

WiUotc copses often appear along the river banks. In the higher districts 
they are mostly composed of the same species as in the birch region, Salix lap- 
ponum and Salix glauca L. ‘together with Salix phylicifolia L. and Salix nigri¬ 
cans Sm. The two former become more sparse in the lower districts, and at the 

coast only the two latter remain. The peat-bogs are in some locahties very ex¬ 
tensive. In the interior and northern parts they are all very similar, the bog- 
moss-covering is rather poorly developed, and the character is given particularly 
by sedges and purple melic-grass (Molinia coerulea L.) together with the cloud¬ 
berry (Rubus Chamsemorus L.), whilst the dwarf-birch and bog-whortleberry ap¬ 
pear less. Farther south the peat-bogs are more diverse, and the bog-moss¬ 
covering is more strongly developed. The above-mentioned species of grasses 

generally compose only a narrow belt round the edge of the bogs, whose aspect as 
a whole is determined, sometimes by dwarf-birch, sometimes by heather together 
with cotton-se^lge and cloudberry. In the lakes a great number of flowering spe¬ 
cies are found, but a high grass belt is lacking or poorly developed. Where the 
rock-foundation appears above the soil, thus chiefly below the marine limit, rock- 
associations are found. When they appear in the firwoods, they are characterized 
by a covering of reindeer-moss intermingled with crust lichen spots, alternating with 
spots covered yith heather, but in open places the reindeer-moss is superseded 
by leaf-mosses and the heather by grasses. 

The Oak region extends between the firwood region and the 
northern boundary of the territory in which the beech-tree is spread over 
continuous districts. This boundary may be said to follow a line drawn 
from central Bohuslftn to Varnanas, 20 kilometers south of Kalmar. 

The oak region encompasses both wood-growing districts, within 
which only small tracts are cultivated, and large plains for the most 
part cultivated, both Silurian plains and those below the marine limit. 
In the wooded districts firwoods alternate with peat-bogs and — below 
the marine limit — with rock-associations. On the plains the peat-bogs 
are superseded by sedge marshes, and there the plant-associations which 
are esspecially peculiar to the oak region — oak-woods, leaftree-meadows, 
and herb-filled firwoods — have their largest extension. As the origi¬ 
nal type of vegetation in this region has been largely changed by 
cultivation, the eak region is nowadays chiefly marked by the common 
appearance of a number of trees and plants which either are not found 
at all or very sparely within the firwood region. Such are oak (Quercus 
pedunculata Ehrh.), ash (Fraxinus excelsior L.), maple, elm, lime, Swedish 
beam (Sorbus suecica L.), hazel, blackthorn (Prunus spinosa L.), hawthorn 
(Cratasgus oxyacantha L. and raonogyna Jacq.), honeysuckle (Lonicera 
xylosteum L.), common buckthorn (Bhamnus oathartica L.), and others. 
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The fineoods of the region are generally mixed* firwooda characterized by 
the same plants as those of the preceding region, to whicfi scTeral new species are 
added. The firwoods have by heavy cutting oftbn been transformed into pastifres 
with sparsely growing firtrees and birch, and more g^ass and herbs than in nor¬ 
mal firwoods. The oaheoods are made up of oak interspersed with ash, elm, and 
others, and a lower growth of hazel, hawthorn, wild rose, blackthorn, and othe:^, 
with plenty of herbs and grasses between the bushes. The l^df-tree meadoics 
are jnarked by their groups of diverse leaf-trees, as oak, ash, maple, lime, aspen, 
birch, Swedish beam, bushes in thin groups made up of hazel, hawthorn, black¬ 
thorn, wild rose, and others, with a luxuriant surface covering' of herbs and grasses. 
The herb-filled firwoods are peculiar by the absence of cowberries, bilberries, 
and wavy - hair-grass and by their wealth of berSs and grasses. By demstatioif 
of woods, wide districts in Bohusldn and VestergOtland are transformed to heaths. 
The peat-hogs are of about the same character as those in the southern part of 
the firwood region. The sedge marshes are marked hy a thick carpet of sedges 
with herbs strewn in, with or without a bottom-covering of Amblystegium. 



In the Mining districts of Central Sweden 


The lakes are often marked -by a well-developed, high grass-belt of the 
common reed (Pbragmites communis Trin.), common bulrush (Scirpus laenstris 
L.), cat’s tail (Typha angustifolia L.), and others. Within this belt a fioating 
•leaf-belt appears, made up of water-lilies (Nymphsea, Nuphar), pond-weed (Pota- 
mogeton natans L.), and others, after which other plants continue, of which only 
the flowers arc above water or else altogether below the surface. The rocks ap¬ 
pear as in the firwood region. 
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Tte Boftch rogloll einbrufcs tho soutioni pftrt of the county . 
Oknd and GoUaad/althotigb the beeoh dim not occur wUd on , - 

lands The southwest hoimdarv-line of the temUwy where ^he »pti. • 
occurs wild, goes tl.rortgii HallHod 5 to 10 kilometers from its east..:, 
limit down through the north of Sktine to the .south end of lake Imm. !,! 
and thence through the souih <d' Blekinge. This lionnda^-line divi.i.s 
the »beech region into t\v(> unite iHstiuot districts. With the eitei'j,. 
tion that beech here and there occurs, the vegetation of the northern 
district has the same character as that ol the oak region, in lin^ 
southern district the cliiu'act''r ol tlie landsi'a|ie is marked hy large 
cultivated plains together witii lll■l‘l•ll\V‘MH^s and. in a lesser degrei*. 
alder-l)ogs and —])ai'tii.'nhirly ;il(ing the alxive iiu'ittioned lwundary-liii(> 
— extensive lieatlis, Ki*'lds el drilt->and give in several places a 
peculiar chnraiter te the c.i<i>t<. 


The l/eir/MriHiilf! nir gi iii'niH) niiin . 'I’he arimini is covered with 

becch-Iciives and • •- eveept on llio^<-, o, .-v .1 to. ',..; • oulj sidit.iry plants are nn t 
with, such as wooii-ani iu'Oie lAiieinun.- n. inorosa l..t, wood-sorrel (tKalis .Veetn- 
sella L.), oak fern (J'ol_v]iiidiiim I)i>i>i>t< ri> I..), wav\ liatr-grass. and others. Thii: 
beech-woods with a siirl'aee-ioKinnL' ol liilln-rry an- mily exceptimially iwt wilii. 

Till' Iteafhs liave oricinati'd iVoin ..aU- or |ieeeliwi«iii< destroveil by tire or injudi¬ 
cious catting, or on fornierlj caltnal' il tie!,is. Tliey are marked by .a dense gniwli 
of heather intcrsiicrsed with cow berries, crowlierries. erpiss-h-aved heath (Krica 
tetrali.Y L.), sheeje’s fescue ff'estnea oviii.i waxy hair-gr.isS and. in tiic 

southwest, hairy grcen-wecd ((Jenista' julosa l,.t. and others. The hotiom-cotenng 
differs according to the state of dexelupnient of tiie lieath. In the first stage it 
consists of rarely-occurring sjiecics of I'ladonia and l•.dytri,'tlllln, wlmh later on 
are superseded by rcindccr-moss and finally lo leai-mo-NS tllylocomiiini spo-fe-). 
Boggy heaths occur also, marked by hog-moss and smet gale (MvnVa (tale L.>. 
The heaths are slowly dmidoping into wimiis again. Tiie ilriit-Dumhifldx are 
marked by a belt of downs with lvmegra.is (KImiuis arenarins f,./ and yu 
maraiu (Psaiuma aremiria I^. A- S.). Itirecilx inside of these ijowns are. on tlie 
east and south coast, xvoods (planted) met with, while on the wesi-eoast a heath- 
helt with reiudeer«mos.s, .sea sedge ((’arex arenaria I..), heather, uml crowlMTry 
is found between the tiowns tind the woods. 


Even the .sea has its iteeiiliar xegetutioii. whieh is eliietly com¬ 
posed of sea-weeds and is best developed on u firm botloiu. Besides, the 
development is chiefly dcleniiiiK'd by the stn-iiirtli of the light and 
the salinity of the xx'ater. Best developed on the wesfeoast, where the 
water is most .saline, this \-egetatiori will be poorer and of other cha¬ 
racter in th(‘ Baltic and the Bothnian (inlf aeeonling to the diminution 
of the salinity towards Ahe north. 

The decreasing light toward^ the dejith ciiuscs a distribution of the sea¬ 
weeds into different dejith regions and only ulhiws their descending to a slight 
depth, in greater abundance only to about 40 meters. Tlirce depth regions are 
discerned. On lh(‘ westcoast the upper one — the litoral re<jion — is characterized'' 
by bladder seaweed (Fucus vnsicnlosus L.), knobbed wrack (Ascophyllum nodosum 
Le Job), cutweed or black wrack (Fucus serratus L.), and other great olivaceous 
or brown sea-weeds; the middle one — ths aiiblitcral region — especially by 
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Pthick mosses of deep-sea tangle (Laminaria a^locbarina fSa^omr; 

;^gitata Lamonr.); and to the lowest region the e^oral rigiM -r^^’. lwwl S^-,' 
%eeds (florideffi) give a peculiar character. Laminaria cannot stand mas 
^ saltish water of the Baltic, and also the red sea-weejjs are strongly diminishing 
^towards the north of the Baltic, where the elitoral region does not exist. The 
■green sea-weeds, on the contrary, often form a green covering of the rocks n^ 
the surface of the water, and the above mentioned high-grassbeft often characte¬ 
rises shallow, land-locked bays. • 



.-1/ the Mill-tmol. RiUtcik in Dulanie. I’Uoto. g6>ta Flokmas, 

Stockholm- 


The flora of Sweden consists of about species of wild flow¬ 

ering plants (this number not including about l.nO introduced sp^ies), 
whereof about l.O.’d* are found in Skam*. (!80 in HelsingJand, 310 in 
the province of Vesterbotten. and 100 in the aljdne region of Lappland. 
Most of the species are. iimre or less widely spread also bevwnid Swe¬ 
den. Endemic, that is, iii onr country exclusively apjiearing and here 
evolved forms are ordinarily not enough distinguished to be considered 
as species, but are regarded as subspecies cw varieties and are to be 
found especially in varying genera, particularly Jlieracium, of which 
genus (according to iJabIstedt) about 700 to Sweden endemic subspecies 
^hitherto are described. 

The changes of the climate in different seasons naturally has 
great influence on the vegetation. The proper vegetation period, being 
limited to the warmer part of. the’ year, diminishes in length towards 
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the ...rih The thu. e.«,.ioye.. h. 

^UC-1 the'‘’l'arthest noAh an.i :- .nontl.s in tl.e larthes, .o„.h 

vegetation of-Swe.Ien ■- a. w-ll as that of tl.- Avhole Se... 
n-avian penW* an.l Fiula.ut - e<nn,.a,red w.th othe;. cmn r.es 
equal climatic comlitions. is chictly . haructen:-...! hv i ae toll.m-.n:^ ■. 

The Alpine region is^narked hy the utpiue healhs. poor ui sp. , ,.., 
Uilat.anvthing correspoafling to the pastures of the Alps wuh 

wealth of ape«'-* i-'’ ’ "I"''' 

peculiar, as in other countries rir-tn-. s ,onstitute th- vvood-hounc.ii n 
T he firwoods consist of only two species-- pine and 'pi .ii'e - u his ■ ; 
other countries dill’erent speeies ot l.ireh (Larix), sj.vi'r fir (Aho- 
and I'ussian cedar iPiiiii'' ( ’eml'ia L.i are i.pjniil witii the ii. I he reg:(l,i 
alternation of tir-woods witii jti'at-hogs and rock. :ts>‘l iatioo' w;ii" 
marks large jiarts I'f tin' couniry, is nirely found else. i here, aiiil 'lo 
alternation together with the jiri'valenee of treshwafer-as-oeiatious iriv-' 
to the eountry its most proiioiini'eil i-haraeter. 

The.se jteciiliaritii's an- I'losely eoiitii'i'feii with the soil anil the pro- 
ce.ss of ev(dution undergone hy the vegetation. The alpine region .-onsis'- 
of rock fipecicH which contain com/iaralicoly vi-ry litth- litw, ninl tin- 
greater part of the conntrv hrlow is a hilly tciritory of .Areh.-i'an ori- 
gr/ji. The vc/'cUilion has iminif^ratcd after the lilarial fi.-riod. Soiin- 
spocie.s.^ as the sjiriue, have, during the process of iwwiy-ration. n,'t 
yet arrived at f/wir r lima tic limit, ntid others, as the ahoyo-mnitionctl 
foreign 6r-trces, have not yet reached our country. 


.A FAUNA. 

During the so-called glacial epoch, a geological period conipanitivelv 
near to our time, the whole of the Scandinavian peninsula was. as 
Greenland now is, periietually covered with thiek ice, wliich reduced 
the organic life'to a lufniinum if, indeed, it existed at all. But other 
climatic conditions ajipeared later; a wanner period succeeded the cold 
one, and the mass of ice covering Scandinavia began, hy degrees, to 
melt away, and the country Itecame once more haliitahle. The ice was 
closely followed, in its retreat northwards, by the flora and fauna 
existing here at jiresent. wliich have thus entered our country at a 
comparatively late period. 
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It is til us evident that, on our peninsula, ancient, forms cannot be found 
which differ widely from those of other countries. Bpt, on the other band,^ on 
■ account of climatic conditions and the still ejtSnsivc forests, a number of forms 
have been'able to survive here which have long since, disappeared from southern 
and central Kiiropet Another consequence of climatic oonditions is the great dif¬ 
ference displiiyed in animal life, especially by the insects and birds, durigg 
summer and winter. As for the birds, this difference depends, •to a great extent, 
upon the number of migrants, which come in spring to breed, enlivening the 
landscape from the high inounteins and great mountain lakes down to the lowland 
and sea-coast, and which then fly away in autumn to warmer climates, leaving 
mountain, fiebl, and forest silent and deserted. A.number of species, too, restberw 
during their journey, in certain places which then sometimes display, fof several 
weeks, pictun s of changeful and noisy bird life. Such resting places are southern 
Oland and Skelderviken, others are more to the north on the eastern coast qf 
Sweden and on the coast of Halland, but also in Skane as well as several 
places in tin interior of the conutrj-, where some of our migratory birds stay 
for a longer or shorter period of their migrations. Another remarkable feature 
of the Swedish fauna, also dependent upon the long, snowy winters, is the 
white winter-dress of certain birds and mammals, by means of which some of 
them, such as the hare and ptarmigan, obtain protection from their enemies; while 
others, such as the arctic fox and the weasel, arc enabled to steal unnoticed upon 
their prey. It may .also he remarked that the fauna of Sweden, like that of all 
other northern countries, is marked by its poverty in reptiles and batrachians. 
Thus, there are found here but three kinds of snakes, of which only one — the 
viper — is poisonous, three lizards and some ten ainiihibians, of which latter 
the greater nunihi'r is confined to the most southern jiart of the country. 
Concerning the invertebrate terrestrial auilnnls, whose distribution cannot, of 
course, he tn-ated of here, it may be briefly mentioned that the mollusc fauna 
is fairly rich in species, and that insect life is rich, even in the most northern 
parts of the country’, where especially some very rare and brilliant species of 
buttei-flies are found. 

It is clear tliiit in a (Miiiiitry of such ;rreat extent from north to 
.south, and. with .such varying natural (Hindithms as Sweden possesse.s, 
both the land fauna and the flora inust present them.s^dves very differ¬ 
ently in different districts. Such defined limits as those of the fiiu-a cannot, 
however, be niai’ked out for the various districts of the fauna, animals 
not being so dependent upon the nature of the soil, and uj)on olii&atic 
conditions as plants are, besides which they also perform extensive wander¬ 
ings to tracts where they do not projterly lieloug. This, however, 
does not prevent certain forms being said to characterize a certain 
district, and another, some other tract, while, again, some are spread 
in snitable localities over the greater part of the country, and some 
over the whole land, from the northernmost Mis to the level fields of 
Shane. 

Only some few vertebrate animals are spread over the whole country, 
las, among the mammalia; the common hare (Lepus timidus), the common 
field-vole (Arvicola agrestis), the ermine, and the common weasel 
(Mnstela erminea and nivalis), of which the latter species is, however, 
less common; and amongst the birds: the teal (Anas crecca), the red- 
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breasted sheldrake (J!lfer^ii.s serrator), the great snipe and the coraiuon 
snipe (Telmatias major and, galJinago), the golden plover (Oharadrins 
ajiricarius), the dunlin (Tringa alpina), the w’ood-sandpiper, vTotanus 
glareola), the common Sandpiper (Actitis bypoleiicas), tim white w'agtail 
(Motacilla alba), the wlieat-ear (Saxicola mnanthe), and the willow 
warbler (Phyrio4)seustes trochilns). 

Many more are di.stributed over the whole of the land which die-s 
below the woodies.s mountain district. This is the case with the squirrel 
^Sciurus vulgaris), the common .shrew (Sorex vulgiiris). the lesser or 
pigmy <shrew (S. ])ygnucus),’and the water-slirew ((’ro.ssopus fodiens), the 
common fox (Vul])es vulpes), the iiiost common bat in Sweden — Nilsson's 
Ijat (Vesperiigo borealis) -- tlie mallard or wild duck ( Ana.s boschas), the 
great spotted woodpecker (Pi(;us major), the cuckoo ((biciilus canorus), 
the common swift (Cypselus a])us). the hooded crow (Corvus (!ornix), the 
magpie (Pica caudata), the yellow bunting (Emberiza citrinella), the chaf¬ 
finch (Fringilla cadebs), the saml-iuarlin (Cotyle ri]>aria), the house-mar¬ 
tin (Chelidon urbii!a), ami the swallow (Hirundo rustica), the fly(jateher 
(Muscicapa ficedula). the great titmouse (Parus major), the garden-w'arbler 
(Sylvia salicaria). the common redstart (Luscinia j>ha*nionnis), the 
fieldfare (Turdus pilari.«), an<l, as far as cultivation has reached, the 
house-.sparrow (Pa.sser (lomestieus). The following reptiles and batra- 
chians are also widely distributed in Sweden: the common viper (Vi- 
pera herns), the ringed snake (Tropidonotus natrix), the scaly or com¬ 
mon lizard (Lacerta vivipara), the blinil-worui (Anguis fragili.s), the 
common frog (Rana tem])oraria), and the common toad (Bufo vulgaris). 

If w'e now pi-oceed to the vari(ms fauna di.stricts which may be 
distinguished in our country, it will be most suitable to begin with the 
mountain regions situated above the tree-limit. There, amongst the mam¬ 
malia, we meet, besides the hare, the field-vcde and the weasels, a number 
of boreal voles, ^uch a,s Arvieola rufocanus, rattieeps, etc., the lemming 
(Myodes lemmus), well known fi»r its ])eculiar migrations, the arctic fox 
(Vuli)es lagopus), and the glutton or w<dverene (Gulo borealis). We 
ongiSt also to include amongst the fauna of our mountainous districts 
the wild reindeer (Rangifer tarandtis), although it is nowadays verj’’ 
seldom met with on the Swedish side of the mountain slopes. The 
common bear (Ursus arctos) and the common wolf (Canis lupus), which 
properly belong to the deep forests, are often met with on the mountains. 
Amongst the more characteristic birds belonging to this fauna, the follow¬ 
ing deserve to be specially mentwmed: the ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus) 
and the willow-grouse (Lagopus albus), the latter of which, however, is 
widely distributed through the northern forests right down to the coast, 
the whistling swan (Cygnus musicus), the white-fronted goose (Anser, 
erythropus), the long-tailed skua or parasitic jseger (Lesti-is parasitica), 
and the red-throated diver (Colymbus septentrional is), which, together 
with a number of ducks, breed in the waters of the alps, the dotterel 
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(Charadrius morin^As), and several other w'ading birds, the golden 
e^le (Aqmla, chrj’-sa^us), t^e gvrfalcon (Falco gjrfalco), the JEnropean 
merlin (Falco msalon), the rongh-legged buzzard (Bnteo lagopus), the 
white or snowy owl (Athene nyctea), the short-eared owl (Asio 
^rachyotus), the shore-lark (Alanda %lpe..stris), the snow-bunting 
(Plectrophanes oivalis), the Lappland bunting (Plectrophanes lapponicus), 
and* the ring-ouzel (Turdus torqnatus), w^ich, however, is also found 
in Bohuslan. 

Only a few birds can be said to be characteristic of the biroh. 
regioip which borders the alp-district; such are, the brambling (Fringilla 
montifringilla), the common redpoll (Acanthis linaria), the blue-throated 
warbler (Luscinia suecica), and the redwing (Turdus iliacus). 

The region of the great coniferous forests commences on the slopes 
of the mountains, below the region of the birch, extending from thence, 
with insignificant interruptions, over l)y far the greatest part of Sweden; 
eastwards to the coast-islets of the Gulf of Bothnia, southwards 
through Norrland over a great portion of Svealand, and continuing, 
interrupted by the large plains of O.stergotland and VestergOtland, 
over the highlands of Smalan<i. We have already mentioned that the 
common bear and the common wolf have their real homes in the dense 
forests nearest to the alps. The same is the case with the European 
lynx (Lynx lynX). These, the three greate.st of our heasts of ])rey, have 
in olden times had a much wider range than nowadays, and as recently 
as 1850'60 there were wolves in Uppland and Vestergotland. To the 
great coniferous forests also belong the pine marten (Mnstela martes) 
and the principal antlered denizen of the Swedish forests — the elk (Alees^ 
alces) — which is found from the polar circle as far down as Stna- 
land. In the forest-districts of the boreal regions we find amongst the 
birds, in addition to the willow-grouse previously mentioned, the Sibe¬ 
rian jay (Garrplus infaustus), which latter is replaced, farther to the 
south, by the common jay (Garrulus glandariiis). The ca])Prcailzie or 
cock of the woods (Tetrao urogallus), the hazel-grouse (Tetrastes 
bonlsia), the common crane (Grus cinerea), and the. woodcock (.Scolo 2 )ax 
rusticola) also belong to the dense forests. In the marshes and at the 
lakes within this district, together with a number of lesser waders and 
ducks, the black-throated diver (Colymbus arcticus) breeds, and farthest 
northwards, the bean-goose (Anser segetum) and the golden-eye or 
garrot (Clangula glaucion). Numerous birds of prey have also their pro¬ 
per homes in the forests as, for example, the goshawk (Astur palum- 
barius), the sparrow-hawk (Astur nisus), the common buzzard (Buteo 
buteo), the honey-buzzard (Pernis apivorus), the osprey (Pandion hali- 
aetus), the eagle-owl or great owl (Bubo bubo). Amongst the sma^l 
birds which characterize the great coniferous forests, even the southern 
ones, may be mentioned: the songthrush (Turdus musicus), the redbreast 
(Luscinia mbecula), the siskin (Acanthis spinus), the great crossbill 
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and the common crossbill (Loxia pityopsittacus a'h^ cnrvirostra), which 
are so completely adapted to the northem^climate as to lay their eggs 
already in February, and farther, the bullfinch (Pyrrhula pyrthula), and 
also a number of Parus: the crested titmouse, the boreal titmouse, and 
the coal-titmouse (Parus crisfiltus, borealis, and ater), and the golden- 
crested wren (Regulus cristatus). Farthest up in the north, breed the 
Lappland owl (Strix ]ap])onic'a). the Bohemian waxwing or waxen (diat- 
terer (Arapelis garrulus), and the pine grosbeak (Pinieola enucleator). 
The great black woodpecker (l)ryocojius martins) may also be reckoned^ 
as chiefly belonging to the coniferous forests! The black grouse or blacltf 
cock (Tetrao tetrix) may also be said to belong to the forest-district, 
even though its proper home is the border of the groat forests, and 
the smaller woods in the plains. 

The level country region, including small wooded districts and 
parks as well as open jdains, embraces part of Svealand and the 
greater part of Gotaland. Here is eliietly the habitat of the common 
fox. To the same tract belong the badge^r (Melos taxiis) and the com¬ 
mon hedgehog (Erinaceiis euro|)aJus), while the roedeer or roebuck 
(Cervns capreolus) is found in the southern ]>arts of the district, as far 
as Vesi.er- and Ostergotland. As belonging y)rincipally to the level 
country, we may meiiiion amongst the birds: the common partridge 
(Perdix perdix), the kestrel (Falco tinnunculus), the hobby (Falco snb- 
buteo), the long-eared owl (Asio otiis). the skylark (Alauda arvensis), 
the tawny or hrown owl (,Strix aliico). the green woodpecker (Grecinus 
viridis), the niil-hatch (Sil ta eiiropica), the jackdaw (Corvtis monedula), the 
goldtineh (Ai'aiithias earduelis). the linnet (Linota cannahina), the whin- 
chat (Snxicsda rubetra), together with the stock-dove (Columha lenas) 
and the ring-dove (Columha ])alnmbus). both of which latter, however, 
are met witli pretty far in tht' forests, the ring-dove being found even 
up in Jemtland. The landrail (Crex crex) is also cljiefly distributed 
within this region, and tlie same is the case with several other birds, 
esjiecially the wild duck. Together with this last bird, we find in the 
lakes of this district the coot (Fulica atra) and the great crested j^ebe 
(Podiceps cristatus). 

lu the most southern tracts of what has here been called the 
level country, viz. in Sk&ne and the neighbouring provinces, there oc¬ 
cur, besides the greatest ])a.rt of the forms above enumerated, a 
number of other species which, on their way to the north, have been 
compelled by climatic conditions to remain in these tracts. This is the 
case with the common stag or reM deer (Cervns elaphus) and the fal¬ 
low deer (Cervns dama), which, however, was not originally found wild 
j[u Sweden; the polecat (Mu-stela putorius), the common mole (Talpa 
europica), a number of bats, and among the birds: the common stork 
(Ciconia ciconia), the common heron (Ardea cinerea), the kite (Milvus 
niilvus), the rook (Corvus frugilegus), the crested lark (Alauda cristata), 
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the common bunting (Emberiza miliaria), anS the nightingale (Luscinia 
lugciuia). The European o^ mute swan (Cygnus olor), too, has its chief 
habitat in the southernmost jmrt of the country, but is f,lso found 
pretty numerously in' TJppland. As w^e have previously mentioned, 
the greater number of the batrachians of Sweden also belong to the 
most southern part of the country. 

The animal life of Southern Sweden in former days was widely 
different from what it is now. Thus, in the peat-moors there have been 
found the Imnes of the wild reindeer as well as of the elk and the beaver, 
both of which have long ago ivandered more north, and the latter of 
which now seems to be quite exterminated in our country. In the 
same districts there have also been found bones of the wild boar and 
of two great species of wild bulls; the aurochs (Bos primigenius) and 
the bison (Bison bona.sus). The aurochs has long been extinct, but the bison 
still lives in Lithuania and on the slopes of the Caucasus. In the 
peat-moors of Skane, hones of the fresh-water tortoise (Emys orbicularis) 
have been met with, but this animal is no more to be found here. 

It now remains to cast a glance at the extensive clusters »)f coast- 
islets skirting Sweden. It is princi])ally here that we find the common 
otter (Lutra vulgaris), although it often goes far inland along the water¬ 
courses. The birds whi(;h are characteristic both of the eastern and 
western coast-islets are, besides the common gull (Larus caniis), which 
is also found on lakes here and there in the country, the lesser 
black-backed gull (Larus fuscus), the hendng-gull (Larus argcntatus), 
the great black-backed gull (Larus m.irinus), the common tern (Sterna 
hirnndo), and a number of other terns; the ar<‘tic .skua or Richardson’s 
jaeger (Lestris crepidata), the eidc'r duck (Somateria mollissima), the 
black guillemot (Uria grylle), the oyster- catehcr (Ha3mat.o|)us o.stralegus), 
the turnstone (Strepsil&s interpres). the ring jilovej’ (Aegialites hiati- 
cula), the cinei; 9 ons sea eagle (Haliagtus albicilla), which, however, 
also breeds far inland, the raven (Lorvus c<>rax), and the rock-jiijut 
(Anthus rupestris). On the eastern coast-islets are seen the. razor-bill 
(Alca torda) and the velvet-scoter (Oedemia fusca). the latter also to 
be found in the lakes of Norrland. There also live, far out on the 
coast-islets, a nuniber of birds previously mentioned, such as the crow 
and the wagtail. We may besides count among the inhabitants of 
the coast-islets the seals, of which one species, the ringed seal or 
*floe-ratv (Phoca foetida), is found in the Baltic alone; the two other 
Swedish species, the grey seal (Halichocrus grypus) and the common 
seal (Phoca vitulina), being also found on the west coast. 

Finally, the rivers and lakes of Sweden are rich in various fish, 
the greater number of which are edible. These, including the cray¬ 
fish, which is also the object of a remunerative fishery, are treated 
of in the article bn the fisheries of Sweden. These waters also contain 
a wealth of larvee and of smaller, inferior forms of animal life, prin- 
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cipally Crustacea of the entomostracan tribe, which ig numerous also in the 
seas surrounding Sweden. , • , 

The .water of the Baltic, which, at an early date, was a lake, 
has rather a small percentage of salt. The na^ral consequence is that 
only very few marine forms can have immigrated, so that its fauna m^ 
be said to be poor in species. In its islet-waters, however, there live 
a certain number of fresh-water fishes. In the southern part, ifhere 
the water is a little more brackish, there are also a number of real 
sea fishes, of which the cod-fish (Gadus eallarias) comes even far ujj 
into the Bothnian Gulf. AVithout a ])arallel, the variety of herring 
(Clupea harengus) known by the name of stromming and distributed 
also over the Bothnian Gulf, is the most im])ortant product of the 
fishing industry in the Baltic. Here, a small whale, the common 
porpoise (Phocmna communis), also at times roams as far as north of the 
sea of Aland. Among invertebrate animals there are but few forms 
in the Baltic, excepting entomosti’acans. Towards the Sound the fauna 
grows richer; and on the western coast of Sweden, in the Kattegat and 
the Skagerack, we find a fully developed marine fauna. 
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II. 


THE SWEDISH PEOPLE. 


1. SURVEY OF ITS HISTORY. 

The nation which at the present day inhabits the kin/'dora of 
Sweden is considered to have had its dwelling-place there for an un¬ 
broken period of at least six thousand years — a longer period than 
any other European nation can look back n])on within its pres«>nt 
boundaries, with the exception of tin* kindred race in Denmark. 

There are traces of an earlier population than the present, one 
dating back from perhaps ten thousand j’ears ago; but it is not possible 
to determine whether those tribes id hunters and fishers belonged to the 
present race, or to another. Since the beginning of the later Stone- 
age at least. Sweden has been uninterruptedly inhabited by its present 
race of Swedes, belonging to the Germanic Itranch of tin; great Arian 
family. 

It is still a matter of debate whether these Arians eutenal the country from 
the .south-east, jxtrhaps frorfi .\sia, or lived ahuis the southernmost shores of th(,‘ 
Baltic. In the latter case, Germans must have inhabited southern Scandinavia 
from times immemorial or, at any rate, the earliest settlers must have arrived by 
the path pointed out to them by nature, across the Great and Little Belts and 
the Sound, into Skanc. lYorn the name Skane the wlioh; of the North afterwards 
derived its name of Scandinavia. Subsequent colonization then first followed the 
west coast, owing perhaps to the rich salmon fishery of the rivers. By way of 
the Gotaelf it reached the level country of Veste.rgotland; from thence, by way of 
Lake Vettern, to Ostergotland, and from the northern end of that lake to the 
foremost district of Svealand, around Lake Miilaren. It would seem that the east 
coast did not become peopled until somewhat later on, its occupancy being due 
perhaps to the Baltic herring fish(!ry. 

For fishery has, from (fiden times, been a surer and a more plentiful source 
of food than hunting. In consequence of this, and because of the easy means 
of communication, the population of Sweden first settled around the navigable waters 
of the country. But even during the Stone-age its advance was the ordinary 
one: from fishery and hunting to the rearing of cattle and the commencement of 
agriculture. Every fresh advance meant the possibility of feeding a larger popula¬ 
tion upon the same extent of ground, and the tribe which effected such ^vance 
thereby gained an advantage over their more backward neighbours. The rela- 
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tively high degree of culture reached by the inhabitants <jf the North as early as 
in the Ston^j^^e, as proved by their fine toojs and jreapons, is best accounted 
for by the riches which flowed into the country in consequence of the trade in 
amber, which in the South was as highly valued as geld. 

This wealth continued to flow into the North during a large part of the 
Bronz«>age too, and under the influence of increased opulence, ^he manufacture 
of tools and of Weapons was developed to a degree of artistic skill that was only 
aftcswards equaled in the lands bordering on the Mediterranean. Bronze sems to 
have been more generally iiitrodncod into Sweden about 1750 B.C., and then, pro¬ 
bably, in exchange for the much sougbt-for amber. The economical development 
which made this artistic skill possible pre-supposes, in its turn, the existence o# 
a comparatively well-ordered social organization, due, as usual among the earliest 
Arian ]>coples, to a gradual development from the restricted internal relationship 
of the family to the wider circle of the community. The existence of such com¬ 
munities is also proved by the enormous stone graves which must have required 
the systematical co-operation of hundreds of people for their erection. 

It is not until during the Iron-age (from the yemr 500 B.C.) that our nation 
first ap]>ears upon the stage of history. Iron came from the South, as bronze had 
done, 'by the trade-routes which took their course through Europe along the groat 
rivers, and new cultural influenc(!s followed in its trtick. It was now — the exact 
date is still uncertain — that runic inscriptions first arose, as an imitation of the 
- aliihulietical writings of southern nations. Already there were cultivated tracts 
.’around Lake Miilaren and far north towards the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia. From 
what we can judge, the culture of Swiden at that time must have closely resem¬ 
bled thar of the Oermans who first encountered tln^ armies of Koine, as described 
by Caesar and Tacitus. The formation of communities grew in ever wider and 
wider circles: from the family to the hundred ('.harad!-) and from that to the 
county or province. The earlier phases of this development imtst, certainly, be 
dated much farther hack than the time usually supjiosed, hut the formation of 
communities has jiroeei'ded during a continued sequence of disturliing interruptions. 
According to the concejdioii of right early devehqied among the Teutons, beads of 
the clans and kings considered their territories as the free-hold or possession of 
the family. This iiossession was inherited in accordance with the same rules that 
held good for other allodial jiroperty, in such wise yiat also younger sons had to 
have a share in the inheritance. As soon, therefore, as a father had more than one 
son, it became an impossibility to keep the kingdom togetheiw and the Ynglinga- 
Saga describes bow the earliest realm in Svealaud heeaine rent by incessant divisions 
among brothers. 

When the clans of the North first began to congregate into laryer kingdoms, 
it was natural that those tracts confederated between which water formed a 
means of communication. The sea united, whilst mountain and forest divided, 
and thus the Danish realm gathered about the Sound and the Great and Little 
Belts, and the Swedish about Lakes Mhlaren, Venern, and Vettem, whilst the 
isolated mountain valleys of Norway were the last to attain national unity. 
We know, from early English sources, that about A.l). 600 there ruled in 
Svealand a race named Skilfingar, which, by mcaps of conquests, extended its 
rule towards Gdtaland. When our own traditions first attain to any degree of 
credibility, the territory of this race had already fallen into small states, which 
corresponded pretty nearly to our existing provinces. But still there was at 
^ Uppsala a great and much honoured God House looked up to by all the kings 
and people of Sweden. By degrees, this God House acquired ever greater estates 
throughout the whole countiy, and, without any other dominion than these estates, 
its ruler was at last able to defy the petty monarchs of the country. guile 
and by force, king Ingjald gained , possession of their kingdoms, thereby laying 
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the foundations of the /le^nal Kingdom of Sweden. It is difficult to determine the 
date of this event, but it, was probably about A.D. 700. The kingdom of Sweden 
as*an undivided whole is thus,* at the present moment, alwut i,i00 years old, 
01 )^ is consequently older /ban any other state now existing in EunipS. 

The extent of the Swedish kingdom at that time, did not quite coincide with 
t^at of Sweden at present; the most southern province, Sk&ue, belonged to Den¬ 
mark, as did jflso the province of Halland. The northernmost parts of Sweden, 
too, »were scarcely then taken possession of, only a few solitary Lapps finding 
their scanty subsistence there. 

The ancient Uppsala- or «Ynglinga»-dynast,v ruled the kingdom of Sweden 
uninterruptedly till about the^, year 1060. To this time belongs that period in 
^he history of the North which was so important to the whole of Europe and 
which is called 


the Yiklng Period (A.D. 700/1060). 

The inhabitants of the North had from times immemorial made voyages from 
their extensive sea-coast to the neighbouring countries. But an improved method 
of constructing their ships, which made it easier and safer to employ sails, caused 
these voyages to be extended to far greater distances. From the close of the first 
decade of the 8th century, the fleets of the Vikings swarmed round all the coasts 
of Europe, as far as to the Straits of Gibraltar, where the mighty power of the 
Moors set a limit to their advance, which had sjiread fright and horror wherever 
else their ships appeared. At home, a forced service at sea was instituted, which, 
rendering communication along the coast more easy, iMiwerfully contributed to 
hold together the kingdoms once formed. A lively intercourse had, from. very 
early times, existed between Sweden and the «-ountries at the North Sea and 
the .\tlantic — as shown by runic monuments chiefly found in VestorgOtland — 
but still more lively was the communication with the countries round the Gulf 
of Finland, where a numerous Swedish population had been established for some 
thousands of years. The contact with the mother-country now became very much 
livelier, and the trade with Asia, between the Baltic and the Caspian Seas, which 
had arisen in the time of the Caliphate, enticed the Swedes (the Varingians) up the 
great rivers, further and further into the eastern continent, whose loosely connected 
tribes could not resiist their march. By the year 862, the Varingians had founded 
a dominion here, which, however, soon fell to pieces again; but in a short time 
messengers came to Sweden — probably from the Swedes who had remained in the 
East. — demanding chiefs. It was then that Rorek (or Rurik), at the head of «all 
the ftu8» — i. e. the entire Swedish contingent of enlisted Sea-warriors of the east 
coast (vRoslagcm) — founded a dominion around Lake Ladoga and the city of 
Novgorod, which from his warriors — srodsmannen* — gradually obtained the 
name of Russia,, and soon fsxtended over the greater part of eastern Europe. 
From thence, the Viking fleets jmrsued their way down to the Caspian, while 
Swedish Varingians in great numbers offered their services to the Emperor of 
Byzantium, and to the King of Georgia. 

The expeditions of the Vikings accelerated in a high degree the introduction 
of Christianity into the North. In the year 829, St. Ansgarius came to Sweden, 
sent by the king of the Franks. The Christian mission which was founded by 
him in the heart of the country, at the royal town of Birka, on an island of 
Lake Mklaren, could not survive, however, surrounded as it was on all sides by 
pagan territory. The great House of Gods in Uppsala was too near; as high- 
priests who directed the sacrifices there, the kings could not be favourably disposed 
towards a doctrine which threatened the very foundations of their dominion. 
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Nearly two hundred years passed away ere Christianity‘once more gained a secure 
foothold in Sweden, by way of the more favourably situated province of Vester- 
gOtland. • * ■ * 

During this time, the northern kingdoms grew^ in power, and there was 
temporarily formed, in northern and eastern Europe, a. highly developed political 
system, somewhat resembling that of modem days. 

About the year 1000 Sweden got its first Christian kjnS, who bore the 
namp of Olof. After this time Cliristianity gained a firm footing in the country, 
and never more suffered itself to be expelled from the land. But, as a con- 
sctpience, the king was placed in a false position. The basis of his power was 
his quality of being the one who had to din'ct ^he sacrifices at Uppsala. It i^ 
uncertain whether the king ccaiseri to direct these sacrifices, or continued to d# 
so, in spite of his baptism. But in th(! former case his position must have been 
threatened among the i)agan, in the latter among the increiising Christian popula¬ 
tion. The old Ujipsahi race of kings died out with tlu! sons of f)lof — after the 
year lOSO. Its last ruler, Enmml Gammal, vigorously tried to defend his position 
against ecclesiastical i)retensions, which grew in the same degree as the power of 
Cliristianity increased; but during this struggle he could not jirevent the province 
of Blekinge being wrenched from Sweden — to which it had belonged of old — 
in order to be united with Denmark. 



A Viking ship. 


The Viking Period gives one the impression of having been one of real 
greatness, but its enormous display of strength had really sapped the power of 
the nation to a high degree, the numbers of which had diminished, not least owing 
to emigration to the trihutarj’ states in the east. The encounter with Christianity, 
which after the time of Charlemagne had spread through northern Europe with 
irresistible power, had had a disastrous inttuence upoli primitive northern culture. 
The belief in the Asar (the old northern gods) had died out in many minds, without 
being replaced by any Christian belief. But, at the verj' moment of its death, 
the ancient belief evolved a poetic conception of transcendent beauty. In resem- 
*blance to earthly conditions, the ancient Odin was imagined as enthroned in 
Valhalla, a celestial Grand Monarch with bis counsellors and his court. But in 
the end, this Odin and his fellow-gods did not satisfy the moral demands of their 
worshippers, and were therefore doomed to downfall. 
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The Catholic Period (1060/1523). 

The Period of Transition embracos the years 1060/1260. It is marked 
byl long and severe internal conflicts, chiefly between Christianity and Paganism, 
but at the same time also between the different provinces: between the inhabitants of 
I'ppland, of Ostergotland, and of VestergOtland, who could not agree on the qu(‘stiun 
of succession to the throne. During the course of those strifes, the kingdoip by 
degrees became an elective monarchy, in which the people of Uppland bad 
the acknowledged right to choose a king, who should afterwards )>e approved by 
#he Thing, or Parliament, of tl^e other j)rovinces. It was, however, difficult for this 
new arraugeniont to take firm root and it was subjected to many violations. 

It seems as if, at 
tlie beginning, a jiower- 
fnl family in Vestergdt- 
land, calh'd from its first 
king the Stenhil Line, 
had no difficulty in tak¬ 
ing jiosscssion of the 
throne of tlie old kings, 
with whose race the 
Stenkil family was r«‘- 
lated on the female side. 
Inge, ttie sou of Sten¬ 
kil, endeavoured, in 
obedience to an order 
from tlie great Pope 
(iregory VII, to hastim 
the conversion of the 
])Ugans, but only suc¬ 
ceeded in irritating t hem 
to oiiposition and a re¬ 
newed demand that he 
should carry out the 
sacrifices to the gods, 
which had of old been 
a duty of the kings. 
At first he was van- 
quished and had to re¬ 
tire to the province of 
VestergOtlaud — by this 
time an entirely Chris¬ 
tian itrovince — but 
soon succeeded in at¬ 
tacking and killing the 
pagan king Jilotsven, 
his opponent. This royal 
family sgems, however, 
to have periodically upheld its power, at least in its native province of Oster- 
gOtland; and great internal divisions prevailed, in consequence of which Sweden 
had to surrender Jemtland and Herjcdalen to Norway in nil. ' 

The Stenkil Line became extinct before 1130. By that time, the power of 
paganism seems to have been broken, but the irrcconcilableness of the three chief 
tribes and of their claims still remained. The male descendants of Blotsven, the 
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Sverker Line, with headquarters in Ostergdtland, compe{e4 for the crown during a 
century with his descendants on the female side, the Erif Line, with headquarters 
in Svoaland, whilst the people of Vestergdtland feaned, for a time, towards Danish 
princes whb descended, by the female side, from tbewsons of Stenkil. Sverker 
and his descendants had now become more earnest Christians and advocates for the 
claims of the Roman Church, which were confirmed in the yejr 1200 by thp 
expinjition of church-estates from taxation, and of clergymen from»temporal jurisdic¬ 
tion., In opposition to this, the line of St. Eric seems to have wished to build 
up the church upon a national foundation, E!ric himself being proclaimed a saint 
by the jieople only, never Ity the pope. By means of a crusade to Finland (before 
1160) a beginning was made by him towards the iptrodiiction of Christian Swedish* 
cultimi into that country, and towards the restoration of the Swedish dominion 
on the other side of the Baltic, whicli had been lost during the, period of religious 
conflict. 



Varnhem ('hiirch. In Vcstfrijolhinil. 


In course of time Christianity won a comiilete victory in Sweden. *The 
whole country w’as divided into ecclesiastical districts — parishes and dioceses — 
and by degrees jiapal law pushed victoriously forward, celebrating its final triumph 
at the synod of Skeninge in 1248. Thus Sweden was the last great countiy in 
Europe that bowed beneath the dominion of the Roman Church, and this at 
a time when the pn])al power had already seen its most glorious days. Thus 
the Catholic .hierarchy never reached its full ])ower in Sweden, but it has, instead, 
the merit of having abolished many old pagan abuses; and the monasteries which 
arose in different parts of the country, successfully endeavoured to introduce gentler 
mann(>rs, and a better cultivation of the soil. 

By degrees, extensive changes took place in the life of the people. A clasa 
%f land-owning nohlea gradually emerged, as in the rest of Europe, out of the 
old peasant aristocracy, and it gained greater and greater power in opposition 
to the peasants, who had, of old, formed the flower of the people, and had had a 
decisive voice at the Thing meetings. Above them all rose the Folkunga Line, a 
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gifted but turbulent family in OstergOtlaud, which soon gained the highest dignities 
of the state, and made |nd unmade kings. 

' The period of transition in' Sweden just described — first from Paganism to 
Christianity, then from a ^confederacy of small states into a homogeneous kingdom, 
and, finally, from on ancient Germanic peasant society to an aristocratic and 
^ierarchal one — must have been a time of groat unrest, but unfortunately, the 
sources Of onJ knowledge of the jieriod are very scanty. As on so many other 
occMions in Swedish history, great conflicting principles hsid to be fougljt out 
during centuries, while the result of the struggle was not appreciably hastened by 
the dictation of any central authority or foreign power. As a consequence of the 
«aftereffects of the Viking raidiL and owing to the incessant intestine conflicts, this 
^period was undoubtedly one oi weakness. Amongst noteworthy personages of the 
epoch, we may mention: the Catholic patron saint of Sweden, Sf. Erie (sec above) 
and our greatest missionaries alfter Ansgarius, Sigfrid and Stephan, Germans; Eekil 
and Daeid, Englishmen; and Botckl, a Swede. Amongst remarkable cveuts we 
need only mention the great battle at Lena in Vestergfrtland (in the year 
J208), where an army of Danish knights, called into the country by one of the 
pretenders to the throne, was almost completely annihilated — an event which 
survived in tale and song for centuries in the memory of the people. That a 
rich intellectual life was present in our nation, at least at certain times and in 
certain places, is proved by the fai:t tliat a great number of the Swedish 
popular ballads probably originated during this period. 

At the close of the period a beginning was made towards the re-conquest of 
Finland; but not all the present Sweden then belonged to the country, Sk&ne, 
Halland, and Blekinge fonuing part of Denmark, and Bohusldn, Jemtland, and 
Heijedalen belonging to Xorway. .\nd a groat part of northern Sweden (with 
the exception of the coast-district) must have been a mere desolate region. 

• 

The Folklinga Period (1250'1389). Under the Folkunga Line, whose 
most important personage was Birger Jarl, who ruled Sweden as Protector during 
the minority.of his son Valdemar (from 1250/1266), Sweden entcued into closer 
relations with the rest of Europe. It had now quite settled down into the new 
conditions brought about by the introduction of Christianity, and the community 
more and more assumed the same forms as iu other countries. The peasant aristocracy 
as formerly existing gave °way completely to a thorough division into classes, in 
which the Chvreji appeared as a stsite within the State, and the Nubilifg 
rose almve the people, whose right of decision it commenced to U8nri> at the 
diets of the lords, while its principal men, in the quality of Couttsellors of State, 
Burrpunded and, not seldom, ruled the king. The towns and their citizens developed 
by Incans of a livelier internal and foreign trade. Communications with foreign 
lands were brought about mostly by means of the Hiinsc towns, from which a number 
of Germans migrated into Sweden, and there laid the foundation of a mining industry. 

Within the country great activity ]irevailed in the field of legislation, under 
the direction of the Kings. Here, too, general European standards of justice entered; 
the position of women became ameliorated, and thraldom was abolished. The 
laws of the old provinces were committed to paper, and collected, in 1347, into 
one general state law w^ich, at the end of the same century, was accepted by 
all the provinces. Thus, a great step was taken towards uniting the ancient 
Swedish confederacy of provinces into a single state. Nobility was secured by 
the introduction of military service by Magnus Lodulis (about 1280), by which 
mounted military service conferred exemption from taxation, and landed estatel 
were given in payment for service to the state. An organized, hereditary feudal 
system, in the general European form, was not established, however, and feudalism 
happily never won footing in Sweden. 
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The BOutberniDOBt 
provinces (Sk&ne, Hal- 
land, and Blokinge) 
were joined*for a short 
time to Sweden, but 
in want of roads, they 
were of necessity, on 
account of the lively 
communication across 
the Sound, east upon 
Denmark, under whose 
rule they soon came 
again. But as mistress 
of both shores of the 
Sound, Denmnrk could, 
at will, favour or 
arrest the maritime 
intercourse ()f Sweden 
with foreign jiarts, 
and the relations of 
Sweden to Denmark 
were, for centuries, oin? 
continual eontiiut on 
account of the Sound. 

In order to secure other 
roads outwards, Swe¬ 
den wasohligedtoeulti- 
vate frieudshi]) wtih 
the H,anse towns and the 
Counts of Uolsttdn, and 
the family ties kuittiul 
by the kings with Hol¬ 
stein, Denmark, and 
Norway alternately, 
mark the course of Vndste.na Church. ' hi Ostcrgotland. 

Swp.den’s foreign po¬ 
licy. Towards the East, Birger .Tarl (before 1260), and Torgils Knutsson (before 
l.'t'oO), pursued the coiKpiest and christianizing of Finland, but, being opposed 
by the powerful Great Novgorod, did not succeed in restoring the ancient in¬ 
fluence of Sweden in Kussia. * 

A lasting source of internal weakness were the unhappy fraternal quarrels, 
caused by conferring, in accordance with an ancient Germanic custom, dukedoms 
upon the younger brothers of the kings. These conflicts weakened the royal 
power, at the expense of which that of the nobility increased. During the 
reign of the well-meauiug Magnus Ericsson, who was popular but weak, the 
groat lords became so powerful that they at last deposed the king and his line 
and called in Albert of Meckletiburg (13fi3/80), a German relative of his, in 
order that, under his rule, they might govern just as they pleased. The reign of 
Albert was the period of the greatest impotence of the monarchy, and of the 
highest but not the most honorable power of the nobility. It happened that, at 
this time, the ancient royal lines in the three kingdoms of the North almost 
simultaneously became extinct, and the right of succession to them all fell upon 
a woman, Queen Margaret of Denmark. The Swedish nobles, who were dis¬ 
contented with king Albert, offered her the crown of Sweden, and after Albert 
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had been defeated ijt'the battle of Falkdping (1389), the three kingdoms 
of Sweden, Norway, apd Denmark were nnited. This was the beginning of 
the last period of the Middfe Ages in Sweden — the Kalmar Union as it 
is called. , * 

The Folkunga Period, which had now come to an end, had been much more 
.productive of great personages than the i)receding centuries in Sweden. Birper 
Jarl, Mapnua Ladulds, and Torpih Knytsson were all jirominent and imperious 
nateires and, at the same time, animated by a desire to promote the welfare of 
the lower peojde, which, indeed, was a rare thing in other countries during 
the Middle Ages.* The most celebrated personage in Sweden during the i)eriod 
is, however, a woman, St. Bridpel (llirgitta). St. liridget is, indeed, the lirst 
Swede, either man or woman, since the days of the Viking exj)e.ditioiig, to become 
a figure of international jmportance. Her memory is associated primarily with 
,the Order of St. Bridget, founded by Ikt, and whose priuci]>al convent in Sweden 
was Iwated at Vadstena. 

Of the events of the period, the most noteworthy was, iucom]iurably, the 
xGreat Death». or the Black Plague, which raged throughout Europe about 
the year 1350. Its ravages in the North seem to have htten destnictive in 
an unusually high degree, even if one allows that the contemporaneous accounts 
must be considered as exaggerations. It is, however, a fa<-t that, in some ]ilaces 
at least, the cultivation of the soil at this time underw<‘nt such a retrogression 
that it could not n'cover for ceuturii-s after. 

The boundaries of Sweden proper at the clo.se of the jx'riod were unchanged 
from those given on pag(' 74. The comiuest of Finland was, on the contrary, 
now completed. 

ThP Kalmar I'nion (1389 1523). The Union of the northern kingdoms 
at this time was, us Oeijer's famous jdirase e.xitresses it, 'un event that looh-d. 
like a thoughts. The three kingdoms were certainly very closely related in language 
and manners, but they each went their own ways iji the main, Denmark having 
its principal interests to the south, Norway to tin? west, and Swidi'n to the east. 
The great distances also formed a great hindrance to the realization of unity. 
What, under other circumstances, might have he(ui won by tliis approach to a 
union, was therefore not-gained, and at the dissolution of the union, the three 
nations separated with hut an increased feeling of independent distinctness, at 
least as far as Sw’eden and Denmark were, concerned. 

The very next successor of Margaret, Eric of Pomerania (1412/1439), 
by his acts of feudalistic usurpation, and the unbearable oppression exercised 
by rhis Danish bailiffs, cau8<-d a rising of the peasantry of Sweden, which endcnl 
with the deposition of the monarch, who tinally lost Denmark and Norway too. 
This popular insurrection (1434/30) under the leadershi]) of the noble Enpelhrekt, 
is one of the most important events in Swedish history. In fact, it was then that 
the national consciousness of Sweden w.as brought to life. The small provincial 
dominions, with their separate interests and mutual jealousies, disappear from its 
annals, and a united, self-comeious Swedixh nation appears for the first time 
upon the stage of history.- 

From this time onwards, the rest of the Kalmar Union Period presents the 
spectacle of almost unbroken strife between Sweden and Denmark, now upon the 
field of battle, now again at numberless diplomatic negotiations and meetings. 
The natural, fundamental principle: that the king should be chosen by the thr«e 


* The same >LadnU8», given to King Hagnns, means >a lock for the (peasant's) barn>, 
and refers to the legal protection given by the king to the peasantry against the rapacious 
higher classes — nndonbtedly one of the most beautifnl by-names ever received by a king. 
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nationg together, was continually put aside by the DaAej, who chose the king 
themselTOS, and then tried to force his acceptance noon the^wo other nationg. Then 
there arose in Sweden two parties, one in faToor of the Danish kings, and tSe 
other a natibnal party, which desired to hand over the government of Sweden to 
Swedes — forming a kind of provisional administration and bearing the name of 
«Protectors of the Realm*. At the head of the latter party there were often, 
members of the two Stnre Families, and they looked for supporbto the peasantry 
of Sweden. 

The great national 
awakening, which thus 
rallied the Swedish people 
to fight against the Union, 
powerfully contributed to 
the development of the 
culture and social condi¬ 
tions of the country. Tin' 
peasant had incessantly 
to defend his own lilierty, 
and that of his cuniitry, 
weapon in hand, and it 
followed therefore, as na¬ 
tural conseiinences, liotli 
tliat he successfully re¬ 
tained the seat and vote 
he had previously had in 
the Riksdag (or Parlia¬ 
ment), and also that th(! 
influence of the Estate 
of the Peasants at thi’si! 
meetings was often the 
predominating one. With 
this secure l)a8is for thj'ir 
I)Ower, the Stares were, 
so to say, uncrowmal 
kings, and under their 
hands the fabric of the 
Swedish commonwealth 
was built up on an an¬ 
cient national foundation. 

For the most part, they 
were also able to bid de¬ 
fiance to the Danish kings, 
even when the latter received the help, as not unfreqnently happened, of an 
important part of the Swedish Xobility, and of the Church. 

.\fter the last Protector of the name of Sture, or Sten Siure the Younger, 
lost his life in 1620, in a battle against King Christian II, the last-named 
monarch once more succeeded in restoring the Union. But in consequence of the 
mad deeds, which began with the sMassacre of Stockholm*, and occasioned several 
hundreds of the best men of Swiuien to be treacherously put to death, he made 
his rule so detested that, in a few months, the whole of Sweden was again in a 
state of insurrection. This time it was the renowned Gustavus Vasa who placed 
himself at the head of the rising to attain Rberty, and with the successful com¬ 
pletion of the war, and the proclamation, in 1623, of Gustavus Vasa as King 
of Sweden, the days of the Kalmar Union were past for ever. 





Kalmar Castle. 
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(h'n< nffoyi'. W'ikkIi'ii I'lmsc in Iinhirix, J’roiii the Jolh reiitiirii. 


The jicriot] wv liavi- Just tlcsoribcd bclmiKS, without doubt, to tin' most 
romitnlic opoclis of our Jiistory. Tlio I'ld.fiin/n/'n J’nriod of (Htvatiicns (14:!4/ 
l.o4.'t) is not l(‘ss full of ffiuiiTiil biimuu interest tlian lb(r almost eoiitemjioraiieous 
ami similar ])eriod in Switzerland, altboufib jiot so well kuown as that. The constant 
warl'are, indeed, wafted aftainst external and internal fo(!s of the realm oftim [los- 
sesses dramatic (fualities worthy of the fteniiis of a Sbakesiieare to describe them. 
Diiriiifi a time when in the rest of Kiirojie chivalry was alreatly on its decline, 
it flourished aftain in Swaalen with a beauty yet further increased by the 
circumstance that, th<‘ knight came into close union with the lowest ratiks of 
the jieoj'le, ]mt himself at their head, and, by their aid, successfully ehanijdoned 
the cause of a common fatherland. Such figures of true romantic beauty as that 
of 16 'te« Sfu7‘e the i'ounifer, who was in truth a knight sans peur et sans ro- 
jiroche,^, are seldom to he found in history; and his sj)ouse, Christina (tjflen- 
sf.ierna, stands wortliily by his sidi', e<|ual iu courage and greatness of soul to 
any of the most celebrated women of history. During this period Sweden j>ro- 
dneed such statesmen and cornmanilers as h'lifielhreht (one of the, brightest figures 
in the story of the world), and Steri Stun' the Elder, iimhT whose rule of 
nearly thirty X'cars the intellectual development of Swedcni made extraordinary 
jirogress. It was during his time that Sweden obtained its first university, 
that of Uppsalii (1477), which is, moreover, tlu! oldest iu the whole of Scitndinavia. 

Of the many and varying events during this period, the murder of Engelhrekt, 
by a treacherous eiivier (in 14:!(i), and the Battle of Brunkeberg (1471) 
have fixed themselves most indelibly in the national memory. The battle just 
mentioned, which was fought by Sten Sture the Elder within the jiresent limfts 
of the city of Stockholm, ended in tlm complete victory of the Swedish army 
over th(i Danish King, and secured for our land twenty-five years of xjcace, a 
thing without parallel during the; Union period. In the general enthusiasm at 
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VnilstoM Crislle. ,1/ l^ah- Vcltirv. Kikmmi.mi 

ckhohu. 


this siioenss, tlio jtcoiilc also rid tliciiisclvos of an old doiifiidcncy of the Germans, 
liy rc|ioalins tlio stijiulation wiiirli had hitherto ludd fjood: that one half of the 
sovcriiiiisj liody in every town should consist of Germans. That such a condition 
of things could ever have come into existence', clearly shows how nndevelojted 
the i-c(i-iioiiiii'<il life, of Sweileii still was. In this matter Sweden followed the lead 
of Germany dariii!; the whole (d' the Middle .Afjes, aiul it was Gustavus Vasa who 
first created, in this as in almost all other resjiects. a ))erfect]y independent tsweden. 

'I'he exterior boundaries of the country remainefl nnchamiBd during the whole 
of this distnrhed period. The island of Gotland, howiwer. repe.atedly fell into the 
jiower of Itenmark, amt was formally surrendered to that country during the next 
period (in the year 1570). 


Modern Times 

(from oiuviirils). 

The Period of Sweden’s Be-birth (15itiii). The line of the 
which now ascemhal the throne of Sweden, is one of the most gifted and oim (d' 
the most illustrious and (adehrated families known to ]iistory, and Gustavus Vasa 
(1523/60) is one (rf the foremost figures amongst the great rulers of the world. 

His services to Sweden may he very briefly exjtressed hy the word given 
above — Jie-hirlh. He rallied once more our half annihilated nation, he 
freed it from its political deixmdence upon Beumark. its economical dependence 
upon the Hanst'-lowns, and its ecclesiastical dependence upon the papal power. 
The traces (d' netirly a eentury of warfare were obliterated by newly awakened, 
peaceful industry, tmd under Gustavus Vasa Sweden, for the first time, assumed its 
position as a distinguished member of the European political system. 
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II. THE SWEDISH PEOPLE. 


In carrying out all tins tho king, by reason of his personality, rom^ite4 
object of the undisguised, reverence and love of his people. In spite of a^rtain 
ha’stiness of tcraiierument and' an cxcessiv*' patriarchal oninijiotence, cGwod old 
King GOstiiv, both to his ,own contemponiries and to posterity, was tlie beau ideal 
of a Swedish king, and his figure — far less familur to foreigners than those of 
Jiis famous successors, Gnstavus Adolphus the Great, and Charles XU — has not 
at all been overshadowed by theirs in tlu* inemorj' of the Sw(!dish nation. 






Grijiiiholm ('tistlc. Al JAike Jilalarcn. 


In 1544, King Gnstavus succeeded in making the kingdom of Sweden heredi¬ 
tary possession of his family, but, in accordance with th(! ideas of the times, 
heroditary power presuiijiosed the right of younger sons to a share in that 
kin^om. This caus(:d bloody internal feuds amongst the descendants of ©ustavus 
Vasa, and the kingdom thus weakened was only restored to order agadn by his 
youngest son Charles JX (15!i9/lGll) — anotlujr ruler of the first rank, a 
new cProtector^ of tln^ (dd Sture tyjie, and like the Stares jin'eminentty^a man 
who relied on the peojde. For several years btrfore his accession to t|fe' throne 
be was the actual regtmt of Sweden, and at tln^ Ecclesiastical Synod af^Tppsala 
(I50:t) bnmght about the dejinile- violory of the .Reformation orer Catlwlieisni. 
The division of the kingaom among the royal jmnces ceased under the reign of 
his son, Gusbivus Adolphus, in this resjiect as in so many others a iiioheer; a 
new principle, based n]*on tin; Renaissance and (indirectly) ujion auti<iuity, was 
now enunciated, whereby the indivisibility of the state was secured, suid by this 
means one more great incentive to disunion removed. 

Immediately after the middle of the 16th century, our country 1^ iigain 
embarked upon the acquisition of land on the other side of th<‘ Ilaltic. As a 
consequence of the Reformation the Livonian Federal States, which had been 
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dstulilisjjeil 1)11 a (.'atliolic louiidiitinn, fell to jiiccos, aiid" tfcini tlin year liifil tlio 
adjoiiiiiif; Countries lii‘;raii to cojitost with one another for th(i jirize. Sweden 
could not )ieriiiil it to fall into the hands of liai’liarie IJussia, nor of I’oland, which 
was niid(!r<the sway of the Jesuits, nor into those of ji'alons Denmark, whii-h was 
ever hroodino upon the re-estaldishnient of the I'nionj hence, out of mere con¬ 
sideration for its own safety. Sweden was comiielled to seize as larjie a share ijjs 
liossilile of the Livonian heritage. A consennence of this, a)iaiu, \sas that ]irotracte(l 
coiiHict for the tntixle’i// of the ISollio, which l arried Sweden to the height »f its 
liower. aud to the hrink of destruction. The mastui'y <d' the llaltic was a necessity 
for Sweden at a time when ways more fre(|uently led across the sea than 
over hill'd, add when it was mneh easier to uo Stockholm to lli^a than to* 

Smaland or Vesleruotlaiid. The more immediate conseiineticcs of all these new* 
comidications hejrin, however, only duriii}; the ne\t e|ioch — the jieriod which 
eomiiiences with the accessien of tinstavns II .Vdolphns to the throne, and ends 
with the death of Charles Xll outside I'redrikshald. 

Comiiarid with the hisihly ajritateil period of the rnion, the Ilitli century does 
not )ireseut many ftreat and intereslimr personai;es in Sweden helow the throne. 
Moreover, the intelleetiial advance ilnrini; this time was not so consideralde iis were 
the economical and the |)olitieal. The “reat work of the period in tin' intidlectual 
world, the li’eforination of the Chnreh, did not hear its host fruit tintil durin;; the 
followiiijj; century. AmontrsI those who eom]deted the work of the Itefornnition 
in Sweden there ontrlil. however, tdvvavs to he rememhered (llimx J’elri, one of 
tlje noldest characters in Swedish historv. tind one that has heeti of the fireatest 
importance for the nation, not otdy in thinsts ecclesiastical, hut also in the domain 
of lilerainre. Sweden’s two ureiitest naval heroes. lioiiije and Klox Horn, 

alsii heloiifted to tliis period. i 

The outer l>(iiiii</iij-irx of Swi'den nnd(*rvvent two chatif;es diirint; this time, 
Kstonia heina aeipiireil in 1.7)01, whiNt, on the other Inind, the ishind of Gotland 
was surrendered to lleninark in l.oTo. 



Stoikhohn. About liibO. , 


The Period of Sweden's Political (Ireatness (loiMTiS). In order 
not to break the thread of the history of Sweden, we are aiTustoined to count 
the beginning of this jieriod from King Gustuvus II .Ydolphus’ accession to the 
throne (101 ll, altbongh it ought, of cotti-se, inont correctly to be dated from his 
ajipearaiiee on the theatre of the great Eurojiean war, in 1030. 

Siceilen. 0 
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U. THK iSWKDISlI PKOl’l.K. 


rill' nilcrs 111' Swi;ili'ii ihiriiiii: this ITlli ri'iilury. vvliich wiis so iiotrwiirlliy fur 
the ((iiinlri. norc: J.\ (IothM(>i I), iiiixtiifiin I! Atlolpliiix {Kill .">‘2), 

A.r'l (Krfiist/i'i'iiii. Ms till' lll■:lll of llio ri'ocnry ilurini' the iiiiiionly of Qiioi'ii 
(’lirisliiiii 4-1), < '/iiifliiKt. :is rulinij sovcroif'ii (Hi44 o4). ('Inirh-s K tlitxlitritx 

(lO.'il iti'). till' Ui'oi'iicy Juriii!; llio tiiiiiorily of Clmrli's XI (Ifiilu 72). I'lmrli'x XT 
VS nilniir sovcri'is'ii (IhTi hT). iiiiil <'li(irlt‘x XIT (Kl'.iT 171H). 'I'lio history of 
till' woi'M r.iiiiiot,.often shoiv such ;i sineessiou of firent iiersoinilities ns siiecessjM' 
le;iiV"rs of tlie ilestinies of one nntion. 'I’here is hnt the seeoinl Kegemy ( H!i;ii 72) 
whii-h gives nil iiii)iression of insignitieniiee. ninl tlie term of its rule mnriis n 
notieenlile wenlviiess in nu otlierwise hrillinnt [lietiire. ’I’he |iersonnlity ninl fnte 
cof (jii.stani^ II Adolii/inx lyiil the story of Sweileii (luring his reign lielong to 
*^lhe history of the worll. ninl the\ nre more genernll> ninl hetter known thnn 
nre the eM'iits of nii\ other ]ierio(l in onr history; we neeil not, therefore, enter 
into nny lietnils. His .iiiisenring n|ion the seene of the grent eontiiieiitnl wnr wns 
unite ns mni'h n niensnre of self-defenee on the imrt of the Swedish nntion ngninst 
the fnr-renehing ]ilnns of Wnllenstein nml the Cntholie iirinees to ohtniii the 
imistery of the Dnltie ninl its shores, ns n inihle nssistnnee remlereil to the 
coreligionists of the Sweilish jieoiile. 



Jiiil’larhvset (Thu lloitxe. of J.lir. Xohilifi/i hi. Stockholm. Staliir of A.rrl O.ri’nxtici'nn.. 


The victory of lircilcnfi'ld flti.'tl) nt once rniserl Sweden to the rnnk of n. 
Great I’owe.r. Its iiew-wiin |iosilion wns threatened, it is true, hy the death of 
the hero-king iii>on the field of I.iity.en (l(i32), Imt it was saved hy the tioli-, 
tien) genius of A.re! Oaenxtii^riia nml the illnstrions warlike deeds of the Swedish 
generals, which, even during the latter |ihnses of the war, assured for Sweden a 
far at 're imiiorlniit jiositiou than some foreign writers are aeenstomed to nckuow- 
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At the close of the leiif'tliy I'ontliVt (lfi4,s), f?wt‘(ieii WJis iiiitsfer of tLo 
inoiitlis of iill tli<‘ Geniijiii riviTS aiul of tlic L'reater jairl of the shores of the 
Jlaltic. 

Almost siimiltaiieously with these ev<'nts, Sweileii succe(!ile(l. hy the jieace, of 
llromsehro (1045) ami hy that of Ho<'skihle (KioS), in ac()mrin}; the ]m>\iu('es 
of Skaiie, llallaiid, ]tlekin<re, GotlamI, nolnislim, Herjedaleii, aud .lemtlanci. 
which had hitherto helonjieil to Denmark or Norway. This was an iiiimcusely 
valnahlc territorial ac(|Misitioii. which increased the Swedish |io|mJalion hy ataiost 
one third and jraie the l•ollntr^ thi‘ honmiaries which, under modcTii conditions, 
must he tcrmi'd its only natural oiH's. And of all the territorial acquisitions 
niailc in its period id' pidilical sreatness, these akio ai-e the only |irorinces that* 
Swi'den still has in her |)ossession. • 



ViiltskoHi' Cdsllf. in Shhir. 


In ICi.'iS the Swedish jMiwcr lia<l reaidu'd its hiohest jadiit. R\cn after sonn* 
cessions had hi'en made in Idiio, it embraced the whole <d' present Swedcn.aml 
Finland, and in addition. Ksthonia, Livonia, a iiart of Ingria. f'itcrior romer/tnia. 
^\isnlar, liremen and Verden — a total area (d' '.nto.OOO sq.km., with a poimla- 
tion, then, of ahont |)e<i|de, corres|iondin};. at the present time, to 

ahont 1 1 , 00 i»,(l 0 i) inhahitants. 

'1 he mighty wars it had fonjiht, and the jrosition of a Great Power which it 
had so nnex|iectedly acipiired, were md without a niarki'd ascendency over the 
iiiti'riiiil conilitions of Sweden. The multifarious iimrease id' commnnication with 
ahi'oad Slave evidence of its edi'ect hy the fircsit inffnence it hiid njiou Swedish 
isdcllectual culture, then commencing to flourish, asnl which was promoteil to a 
high degree hy the enlightened care and interest of Gustavus Adolphus, Axel 
Oxensliern:i, and Charles XI. The jiositiou of Sweden iis a militai'y power was 
^nirchased, however, hy its jieoph', at the ]irice of heavy economical sacrifices, and 
the common )ieoplp could only with the greatest difficulty endure the heavy burden 
(d' taxation and the continual recurrence of military conscriptions. The nobles 
enriehed themselves to a great extent hy means of the war, and continually in- 
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ir. THE SWEDISH PEOPDE. 


cmisod tlieir jxiwcr as,wt''ll us tlioir riohus. Lordly oustlos, lillod witli foroigii booty, 
arose ill all i)arts of tlio, ooinitry, and the liefs whieli tli(> nobles rotadvod in i)ay- 
inent for their services to the country, made them masters of a share of the 
hinil which was continually increasinji; in extent. 'I’ln- Kdivt of liAluction (or 
(snnjmlsiou. Forfeiture), • whereby the estates of the nobles so obtained reverted 
V' the Crown,_ became at last an iuevitabb' necessity, ami this tnnmmdons eco¬ 
nomical revolution, which comjtbdely broke the [lower of the nobility and trans¬ 
formed its imnnber.s. in a considerable measure, into a nobility of st:ite ofti(;ials, 
was cari'ied out in due lejial form by (lharles XL The constitution of the Church 
was tixed at the sam<“ time, and its clerpy rcacln'd the height of their ecclesiastical 
• and political greatness during d.he 17th century. 



akohlosfcr /'oliir .11 IjiltT Mi'ilifnii: 


Katlical changes were made in the Form of Corcviimcul. tinstavns Adoijdins 
jirejiared, and Axel Oxenstierna carried out in Ki.'tf. tlie reform of the adminis¬ 
tration, which matle nutiojial unity complete, and jdaceil at its Insiil a monarchical 
power, sH]iported by a powerful Conucif composisl of the chief rejiresmilatives of 
the highest noble faniili(!S and forming an exccdlently organized ruling body or 
board. The balance of jmwer within tin; State was sometimes distnrlied to the 
advantage of the nobles.‘owing to the great wealth of that class, and also to 
the incrcaseil influence accruing to the Council during the long regmicies. lint 
the kingly jiowa-'r had everywdiere emergeil from the thirty y(!ars’ war with incn’ased 
strength, and royal absolutism soon mad(! its triumphal march through Europe: 
Sweden could not long remain untoucluid by this movement. The. great extnnnitieft 
ill which the state found itself after tlie wars entered ui>on by the feeble llt'gency 
during the youth of Charles XL aroused a geiKiral ill-will against the Council and 
nobility, and the powerful measures wliich were found necessary for the rescue 
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of the country could not he carricid out without a royar absolutism, which under 
these coiiditious almost assumed tlm character o^' an anfient liomau dic.tatorshiji. 
Alisolntism was introduced soon after IGSO, iilso in a h^Ral manner, and Charhfs 
XI devotei himself, with the strictest consei(mtionsness, to the; welfare of his 
kingdom. — The absolutism then introduced did not, however, imply the abolition 
of the Kiksdag, which underwent a rather im]>orlant development during th^ 
17th century. Still, it was never once called together by King*(’diaries Xlt. 

The jiosition within the ))olitical system (d' Eurojie to which, during.>this 
time. Sweden had be(!n raised, has been of immeasurable importance in the history 
of her national development, though in itself it was out of all proportion to the 
numbers and material resources of the nation, iimk it was but natural, therefore,* 
that it (smld not be retained long. The downfall occurred during the reign of* 
that famous monarch Charhx XI/, ns a result of the so-called Great Northern 
War (1700/21). The titanic wars of Ghai’les XII — finally against the whole 

of northern and misteru Euro|)e — gained for him the admiration of the world, 

and be was followed by his peojile, upon whose ]iowei‘s of self-sacritiee he 
made almost su])erhuman demands, with a de\otion as unswerving in adversity 
as in success. Tlit‘ wars and suti'erings of Swedem and Finland during this period 
are, without doubt, among the most touching incidents the history of the world 
has to tell of. The final I’i'sult of tin' conflict with such an enormously superior 
force was. of cour.se. never doubtful, but the jieriod of jiolitical greatness of 
Sweden has not therefore been in vain. The .Swedish nation can not be robbed 
id the imiierishable glory of ha^ing saved, at a most critical moment, for all 
humanity, the holy cause of liherti/ of conufience. 

lly the treaties of peace which concluded the Great Northern War (1720 and 
1721) Sweden lost its possessions east and south of the llaltiiy with the exception 
of the northernmost ]iart of Pomerania aild the town of Wismar; the south¬ 
eastern part of Finland was also lost. Sweden had then ruled-'for about 1.50 

years in Ksthonia. iilmost 100 years in Livonia, and about 05 years in southern 
Pomerania. However comparatively short these epochs may be. the Swedish rule 
has nevertheless left its marks. It survived in grateful memoty almost every¬ 
where amongst the lower classes of the )>opulation, at that period so often repressed 
and down-trodden elsewliere. The excellently ordered Swedisli administration was 
clearly taken as a model by the nations (Prussia and Itussia) tliat succeeded 
Sweden as the possessors of the aliove-named countries: and the nobility of Livonia, 
is iiidehtod in the main to the jiolitical education it receivwi from Sweden of 
that time for tin* influential position they assumed in the history of Russia through¬ 
out the whole of the isth century. 

The 17lh century marks, indeed, for Sweden a jieriod of energy and exjicnse 
unknown before. We have already mentioned her illustrious rulers and statesmen. 
Swedish military science at this time made epoch by the genius of such generals as 
(fiixtaruK Atloljihtii, (iiixtin'iis Horn. liaurr, TorMeuntton, and King Cluirlcs X 
(justarii^; amongst the tieldmarshals of Charles XII may be mentioned Ijewen- 
h<iii/it, and Sweileii’s last national hero, Jfainiiin Shoiliovl', who jireserved his 
country from losing Skane. Hut Swi'deu began at tliat time to show great names 
in the jieacefnl tield of culture too; we may mention Stieriiliirlm, the father of 
Swedish jioetry, iftieru/iiiok, thi' gr.iuit historisin of law. Jiudherk, the famous 
jiolyhistor, iuid the two mechanical geniuses; Jhtlilhr'Vff, the leader of the famous 
iimrcli across the frozen Relts, tind one of tlie three great Ftirojiean fortress-builders 
of the jieriod, and Pol/iem, the jireciirsor of the great band of Swedish inventors 
(K later days. It is also significant of the enlightened Swedish government of the 
times that it number of the most, illustrious men of the centtirj' in foreign lands 
were offered Swedish hosjiitality and Swedish jirotection, and even positions in 
the Swedish service. The names of Hugo Grotius, Pufeudorf, Descartes, and 
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II. THE SM’EDISH I'EOPI.E. 


Conioniiis may hen* J«o sulfioicut. TIk' ftrcatcst Iioiiour of this move belongs, 
]>orli!ijis, to A.vel 0.\eiisti|‘i'na, wjio was i>robably the most enlightened and many- 
sided statesman of his day. But in this resjavt yneen Cliristitia too, is 
worthy of a gratitude, which h('r ailministration in other matters eeftainly docs 
not deserve. 



Bi'iirwff Homi- of the eorpse of ChnrleK XI f. 
Kroul u picture iiy <J. O. 


The Period of the Predominance of the Biksdiiii^ (1718/72). The 
death of Charles XII gave the signal for a thorough change in th<! form of the 
.Sw(idish government. The terror can.sed by the misuse of royal autocrac^y during 
the* period of the great war was so general iind so deep-rooted that Sweden 
abrujitly rushed into the opposite extnane, becoming subject to a Hiksdag, which 
]iossessed itself, not only of all legislative jiower, but also of a great jiart of the 
executive one. 

In the section of this work which tnaits of the history of the Swedish (h)n- 
stitution, a more i)reci.se account is given of the form of government during this 
period. Here, we may bnt inentiou that the Biksdag still consisted, a.s it had 
done for many hundred y^ars i)reviously, of four Estates: the Nobility, the Clergy, 
the Burghers, and the Peasantry. Amongst these, the Nobility, especially the. nume- 
roHS class of the Lower Nobility, now acijuireil the greatest influence. By degrees, 
the greater ))art of the power of the Hiksdag came into the hands of a delegation 
of the. members, called the Secret Committee, where only the three first Estat* 
were represented. 

lluring the i)eriod in question the royal power was a perfect shiidow, and 
the monarchs themselves (Frederick I and .Adedphns b'rederick) insjurod, personally, 
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rosjxict. As ii iiiaUer of fact, Swxslen was, (bfiiiiji this lialf ctmturj', a 
reptihlii; rnl<!(l liy an olifjarehy — a jaaailiar pliciiuiiK^nyu at a tiiii(‘ when nearly 
all tli(! jiowcrs of coiitiiKoital Kuro|i(‘ wens wiflioiit excejitiou, ('ovcrnesl by the 
stric.ti'st inmiarcliical absolntisni. 

'riicrc. is no doubt but that tlic ('ovcrunu'iit of Sw<ali'ii, during this so-oallod 
P(!riod of Freedom, suflensl from essential defects, of wbieli tbe^inost fatal waijj 
the geiuTal corruidion whicli prevailed towards tlie close, of tho> period, recalliug 
the state of things whicli had existed a little earlier iu Kuglaud under-the 
goverunient of Walpole, hut which was all the more dangerous iu Swedeu as it 
was brought about to a great degree by foreign Towers for the promotion of their 
own interests. Hut, on the other hand, our couiitij" had here the ojijiortuuity of# 
learning its earliest les.soiis in the school of modern jiarliamentarism, and earlier* 
than any other European jieople. with the exception id' the, English. And. if the 
Swedish form of government in our days has attaim-d to a high degree of con¬ 
stitutional maturity, it is due. in no small degree, to the e.xperience — both of 
gooil and evil - - gained during this period, which is not seldom judged by 
historians with unjust severity. 

Thus, if Sweden, during this time, made important ^trogress even in its po- 
Hlirat development, the gri'ntest merit of the jieriod is the revival it brought in 
ficoiiiimii'al. and snifKfifii; sjdieres. Excluded from its former inhumice on the 
military and the diplomatic fate of Europe, our nation Hung itself with youthful 
enthusiasm into th(> midst of peaceful ]mrsuits. The name that is here the most 
illustrious is that of Liioiiriiii, surrounded by those of his numiTons ]mpils, 'J'huii- 
herp, Kaltii, J^'ornkat. and many others; but Sweden at that iieriod also produced 
chemists, such as Snlu'i>lf and Jii'raiiuin: physicists, such as Celnins; aud the 
universal genius, Sredeiitioiy. At this time also lived the astronomer Wargeutin, 
the founder of the celebrated Swedish statistic* of po]mlation. Contemporaneously, 
AUtrouier was making his name famous in our history as the creator of Swedish 
industrialism. The period was also rendereil illustrious in the domain of letters, 
modern Swedish as a literary language being inaugurated at this time by Dalin, 
and modern Swedish poetry by Creutz and Jiellman. 

The mode of (Tovernment of tin? ]ieriod a]ij)ears to most advantage at the 
beginning, as long as it was directed by the great statesman, Arvid Horn. 

The dark side of the jiictnre showeil itself more and more towards the enil, 

esjiecially the corruption siaikeu of, which, to all apjiearanccs, even placed the 
very safety of the country in danger. With suri)rising eas(*, and without the 
slightest shedding of blood, HiiKtarn-H III (1771''.>2), the very yisir after his 
accession, by a coup d’ebit, abolished the form of government ]>reviously existing, 
substituting for it. the Constitution of 1772. This introduces the so-called • 

Glistariiin ppriort (1772,1«00) of our history. The royal power now 
becjum^ considerably augmented, yet without bi'coming autocratic. The land was 
tins! of party strife, aud attaclmd itself with eoutidence to the King, who had 
imbibed the. teachings of the ag<- respecting enlightened despotism, and governed 
well for some tinu! in acci»rdance with the sjiirit of these teachings. Custavus III 
had an artist’s nature, with its merits and its faults,' he had a sincere love of 
his country aud (mdeavoured to maki' it great once more, but he had neither 
sufficient temicity nor ability for proi>erly directing tinaucial matters. He 

surrounded himself with an illustrious circli! of pi>ets and artists, an inheritance. 

f*r the most jiart, from the literary flon'scence of the |)roceding period; we may 
name Ketigreii, Tliorthl, Leopold, Lenngren; amongst the artists of the j»eriod, 
Sergei, the jtredecessor of Thorvaldsen, was prominent. Our laud made, at this 
time, a contribution to the domain of philanthropy, whicli must not be forgotten. 
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Iiitliiciiofd liy SviMieii'iorg, a Swodo, was tla? first in ?iuroj»o to 

lilt h)) his voioo on I'chalf of tlio tiholitioii of iicjiro-slavory, Iteins thus a 
procitrsor of ^YilhorfoI■l•(^ and, as smli, nmoh twtoomod hotli in Knglaud and 
in Fraiu'C. iti wliiidi latter eonntry he received the distinction of Itsdug elected 
a citizen. 

lint the King soon tired of his work of reform, and involvcal himself and 
his land in ecoMunical difficulties, lie knew of no other nii'ans to save hiin.self 
front the growing oi)iiosition than a war with Knssia; ti war that was, however, 
carried on with honour, making the position of Sweden in regard to that )iow(‘r- 
liil neighbour, for tlie time lieing, secure. He could vaminisli tlie opposition of tlio 
• irritated luddlity only hy means of a new coiiii d’etat in ITS'.), whicli came near 
re-establishing autocracy. Threi' jears later he fell victim to an assassin, goaded 
hy the intense fury which his unconstitutional policy had aw.akemul, especially 
amongst the noliility. 



Drottvinijholm I’alate. At Lnke Maltiren. 


The royal autocracy was, however, inherited hy his son, Giistavm IV 
Adolphus (1792/1809),’one of the most disastrous sovereigns who ever had the 
guidance of the fates ot Sweden. He wtis undouhtedly fully imbued with the 
most honourahlt! intentions, hut his limited mental powers rendered him at last 
impossihle as a king. His fanatical dct(!station of the universal conqueror, Napoleon, 
whom he believed himself called uimn to overthrow, caused the latter to awaken the 
enmity of Russia towards Sweden, and the war of 1808/09 brought almut the 
loss of Finland, a country' which had so long faithfully shared the vicissitudes 
of Sweden, and, thanks to their union, also had its i)art in the culture of western 
Europe. In orier to save the kingdom from ruin, the deposition of the king, 
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Ity means of a military revolution, became necessary (lg09). A Riksdag was 
called together to draw op a new Constitotion, and the result of its deliberations 
is the Constitution now in force. * * 

• 

Keeent Times (I8O9 to the present day). The Jjistory of Sweden during 
the present century will be so often treated of, from different points of view, in 
the following sections of this book, that we can here confine quftolves to some? 
few chief data. 

* Out of the Revolution evolved the Constitution of 1809, still existing, and 
which has secured to Sweden ninety years of internal and external peace, with 
a great iuat(!rinl and intellectual developuumt, under the protection of a consti¬ 
tutional form of government. The Kings of Swe(fen during the time have been* 
Churlee Kill (1809.18), Charles XIV John (1818/44) — the first of the Une 
of Ileruiwiothw to ascend the throne — Oscar 7(1844,. 59), Charles A'Ff 1859/72), 
and Oscar II (since 1872). 



The I’nirersiiy Palace of Vppsnla. 


Tlie first years after 1809 brought with them important incidents in the 
s)>h('re oi Joreian po1itic.s, viz. the ])artiri]>ation of Sweden in the war of freedom 
against .Xajxdeou (IHl.'i), and the union with Norway (1814), of which latU'r 
event an account is given elsewhere. On the couolusitKi ctf peace with Denmark, 
Sweden gave to that countr)’, in cohi]>ens:ition for Norway, its last possession on 
the other side of the. Rallic — Pomerania. Since that time the two nations in¬ 
habiting the Scandinavian peninsula have ])ursucd a strictly defensive and peace- 
iul policy, sheltered by the seas encompassing them from sndden invasion, and 
not unnecessarily interfering in the affairs of Europe. 

For soiiK! dee4ules the Scandinavian Movement appeared in great strength, 
expressing itself in an endeavour to unite more closely the three Scandinavian 

Sireden. 6 + 
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peoples, Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, at first in a political sense, but after¬ 
wards in cultural and‘economical respects. The results gained are chiefly in the 
judicial sphere, where, ‘in mahy important respects, the three nations have 
approached each other, in some cases to the extent of almost ideutica’ legislation. 
The influence of the Scandinavian Movement upon literature, science, and art, 
has also been of great imiiortance. 

As regard's the internal politics of Sweden during this period, wo may notice 
the .important change in the composition of the Riksdag, in 1805, by the abolition 
of the four Estates, and their replacement by two chambers, in accordance with 
modern parliamentary forms — yet one more of those revolutions carried out 
^ under legal forms, in which ^he history of Sweden abounds. 

In other respects, the most important events of the period are to bo found 
in economical, social, and sefeittific domains. The importiint developments brought 
about during the centurv- in these resjiects, are the subjects treat((d of in the 
greater part of this j)resent work. We ne('d but memtion the great improvemtiiit 
in and spread of ]irosi)erity, tlu! rise of many new branches of industry, thi! aston¬ 
ishing iieifection to which the menus of communication have been brought, the 
gnat work of 2 'opuiar nincation, and tin; great growth of imrely l•ultaral interests, 
in which sjihere our scientists and exjilorers liave obtained world-wide renown. 
Sweden has, moreover, like the two other siorthern nations, daring the present 
century, ent<>red into far more intimatf' connection with foreign conntri(!s 
than was possible vvith tbe imiierba-t means of communication of olden times. 
New ideas and movements reach our shores as ijuickly as those af any other 
nation, and it not seldom hajipens, imh'ed, that it is from the North that the new 
ideas emanate. Whilst fully recognizing that in .Sweden, as elsewhc-re, there an; 
shades, calling fo.r serious reform and regenerative work, tin' Swedish j)eople of 
the jm'sent day venture to hojie that thi' future — ami, i)erhaps, the near futiin! 
— will bring gheir Country such flourishing economical and intellectual comlitions 
that the whole of their ]>reccding history may be considereil as but a time of 
pre)»aratiou and of education, in comparison with tin; yeai-s to <'ome. 



Return to Stockholm of the Vega Rrpedition. April 24, 1S80. 
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2. DEMOGRAPHY OF SWEDEN. 

• 

The nation wliieh inhabits and which, from what has been showi^ 
in the preceding; ])ag;es, has for at least six tlionsand years uninterrup¬ 
tedly possessed the land of Sweden belongs to the Germanic branch 
of the Arian family of nations, and to the particular division of 
that branch, which is called the ScamUnarian nations. The last-named ^ 
peojiles, who are so nearly related to each oilier that they mutually* 
understand each other’s language, cmliracc, on the whole, a number 
of about Id million souls; ot these, somewhat more than i'/a millions are 
settled in the United States of North America, *,3 million live in Fin¬ 
land, whieJi formerly belonged to Sweden, and ^ :• million, in North 
Schleswig, once belonging to Denmark. The remainder, somewhat 10 
millions of jieople, inhabit tbe three Scandinavian kingdoms of northern 
Enro])e: Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, of which countries, Sweden 
jiossesses somewhat more than million inhab. and Norway and Den¬ 
mark. each between '2 a 2' 2 millions, llesides these, somewhere about 
one hundred thousand Scandinavians live on the distant islands of Faroe 
and leeland, belonging to Denmark. 

The total number of the Swedish people must, at present, atnonnt 
to about 7 ■millions of souls, if we include 1’ x million Swedes in 
America, <jf which latter nnnil>er a great ]»art will doubtlessly soon 
have exchanged the Swedish language for Knglish. Of the Swedes in 
Euro])<>, aliont .‘ITO.OOd live in Finland and jierhaps about 100,(K)0 in 
all other Eurojxmn countries (of this number, there are at least 40,000 
in Norway, and in Denmark ]>rol)ably nearly as many); the remainder, 
somewhat more than a million peojtle, inhabit tlif kingd<!Tu of Sweden. 

As. besides the p('ople of the SwedLsh race, Swedi^ possesses but 
about i(),00(t Finnish inhabitants, 7.000 La|)))s, and ])erhaps about 20,000 
foreigners of diilerent nations, our land can with reason be said to 
boast of a rare degree of cthuographicnl homopenritij. • 

The Swedish lailgliaige lias ileveloiied itself into a s])oeifie one out of 
the tongue, tlint about a Oioustiiui years ago was sjiokeu in eoinmon througliout 
Scandinavia. The first era in tlu; history of our language is generally ternied 
the Runic jici-iotl (till about 1200 ); Swedish of that time is known merely through 
the runic inscrijitions, which, as a rule, arc rather stereotyiicd. The era of early 
or (iltisxic Old Siecdixli extends over the period of 1200 IS.'iO; during that time, 
the language is, on the whobi, free from foreign hiHiumce, and the written 
language shows an nnconstraint tiistifying to its having only inconsiderably’ 
diverged from the s})oken one. During the era of !Alter Old Siredixh ( 1350 , 1500 ) 
the written language develoimd itself more independently of tbe .sjioken one, on 
tHc basis of the dialect of ("istergiitliind (notice tli!.' f’ollcunga dy nasty and I'adstena 
••blister) but, at the same time, under strong ascendency of middle Low Herman 
(through the (lerman burghers in the towns). Towards the end of this" period. 
Central Sweden regained its political weight, which is obvious also in the 
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development of the ViTitten laniHia^e; of speeiul importance in that respect was 
the fonndation of Up|M;nla mvversit.v. — With the sixteenth century ai)pcars 
Earli/ Modern Swedinh (1500'1730), which to a sreat extent is deYelo]>ud by 
the translation of the llible; by this means an influence frojii Hifth (ierraan 
stepped into the place *of that from Low (lerrnan. The Kind’s Swedish !«)t stst 
V'caturcs and ,’vas more and more firmly established, thuui!h both during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries dialectic peculiarities often are percejrtible. 
An incrca-sed cultural intercourse with Plurope in general entailed a considerable 
influence, first of German, then of Frencii; towards the end of the jteriod an 
ascendency of the now bitginning scientific study of the Old Scandinavian 
‘.language is to be perceived. AN’itli the Code of Laws of 1734 and the appearance 
of 0. von Dalin, the transition is considered to be made to the pnisent written 
langn.age: hitler ^fodert^ Swedish, which since then has not nndergone any 
remarkalde ehang('s. During the ninetecMitb century 'I’egner and Wallin may be 
said to have exerted the most powerful sway <m the phraseology of the languagi'; 
the late deceiiniums have shown an uninistakeabh! tendency toward decreasing 
the gulf between sjmken and written lanaiuiiK^ by allowing the latt('r some, more 
libi'rty. 

The most typical ebaraeteristies of the Swedish language eomiiared with its 
nearest relations, an- the contraction of the old diiihthongs. a (irofnsion of 
unaccented vowel terminatioTis, and a verv peenliar accentuation, which to a 
certain extent is to be found also in Xorwcirian but hardly in any other Luropean 
1,‘inguage. As a general estimation of the language may be maintained that 
Swedish bears a stani)) of force and clearness, id' sonorousness and variety. 

Modern dialectical research divides Sweden into four regions: o) Xorthern 
Sweden, comiirising Norrland and Dalurnc; l>) Middle Sweden, comprising the 
remaining jvarts of Svealand and northern (iidaland; e) Southern Sweilen. con¬ 
sisting of ihe'greater jiart of Smaland with the addition (d' Skane, ilullund, and 
Itlekinge; and d) the island of (iotlarid. — For a long time it was taken for 
granted that the iieople of Sweden descended from two ditl'erent tribes: Swedes 
and Goths, whose names still subsist in the denominations of Svealand and Giita- 
land. This theory about a real difference id' tribes must, however, nowadays be 
looked U)>on as abandoned. 

A triple division apu(>ars very distinctly in the vitlll statistics, viz. 
a) the Kaifern jiart id' Soutli Sweden, distinguished by numerous and early mar¬ 
riages but none ^be less by little matrimonial fecundity and a great numbi'r of 
illegitimate births, a high deatli-rate in general, a great freiinencv of suicides, and 
finally by a low surplus of births, but with a slight amount of emigration; //) 
the? Western jiart of South Sweden, eharaeterized by the paticitv and lateness of 
marriages, but not the less by great niatriinoniiil fecuiidify and a low number of 
illegitimate births, moderate or small death-rate, a low freipieney, in general, of 
suicides, but with great emigration; and finally, c.) \orth Sirrdcii, distinguishe,l 
by moderate freiiuency of marriages, in general, by very great matrimonial fe¬ 
cundity and a low number of illegitimate births, for the most iiart by a low death- 
rate and a very great surplus of births, and by a slight amount of emigration. 

During the last few dveades, these distinctions have, however, become weakened 
in part, and the characteristics given above must, at the jiresent moment, confess 
to several exceptions. The boundaries of the three districts, which can be given 
but approximately, are found marked on the mail illustrating fecundity of marria¬ 
ges (p. 121), which factor seems, in reality, to be the most distinguishing feature 
of this division. (That the laii of .lemtland, at the present day, is distinguishcvl 
from its grou)) by a somewhat greater matrimonial fecundity, is a phenomenon 
of late apjiearance, which can be e.xplained by the great immigration into the 
district, and the high frequency of marriage.; 
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Of the foreign raoee, which are to a small fii»nher represented in 
Sweden, the Finns and the Lapps are conoentratad in the northernmost 
part of tl;e country, or peculiarly in the province of Lappland, belonging 
to the Iftns of Norrijotten and Vesterbotten. 

As regards the Lapps, these have dwelt in Lappland from the most ancient 
times, and, in smaller numbers, in the liin of Jemtlaud too.* It is absolutely 
wrong to mark, as the Gcrimui ethuogra])hical charts nearly always do, the whole 
of the inner jmrt of North Sweden as far down as to 62° n. lat., as inhabited 
by La))])S. Of the 110,000 inhabitants of the Itin of Jemtlaud, the Lapps number 
but 800, and even in Lappland this jicople is iA such a decided minority that/ 
only a single jiarish is found there in which the Lapp race forms more than 
one-half of the imimlation: this iiarish is the most northcT-ly one in the whole of 
our country (Kiiontekis). In Lapiilaud as a whole, the La)))>s do not amount to 
even one-tenth of the ]) 0 ])ulation. — See for the rest the sjiecial article on the 
Lap))S at p. 166. 

The 20,000 Filins are found to tin' gnmtest jiart in the liln of Norrbotten, 
where, esjiecially in th(! salley id' Tornea, they form comjiaet bodies. At present, 
a knowledge of the Swedish longue is siireading to no small degree amongst 
these Finns; the greater number of Ihem, however, as yet understand only their 
mother-tongue. To the mining-districts of (’entral Sweden there was, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, a- not unimportant iinmigration of Finns, who have, 
however, at present quite coalesced with the Swedish population. The same state 
of things holds good for the colony of WiilloonD called in, during the seventeenth 
century, to the iron-works of Ifannemora in L'p]dand. 


Population of diifereiit laus . 

From an liistorieal ])()int of view, Sweden is divided into 25 pro¬ 
vinces, the names and Itoiinduries of which arc indicated on tlie chart, 
]). 4. But from an administrative ])oint of A’iew Sweden is divided 
into 25 administrative distriets, called lan, cf. chart, p. 94. The areas 
of the Iftns and tlieir po]m]a.tion at thi' end of 175K 1835, 19(K) are 
given in Talde 5, p. 95. 

In the main, a Swedish liin covers nearly 18,000 sij. km. (the five giost 
iiorthorn liius, in the main, above o2,000; the remainder about 9,000 .sq. km.). 
'I'ho largest liin, Norrhotten. covers not less than 106,000 sq. km., i. e. nctirly 
* 4 of the entire country, and considerably more space than each of the 
countries of Seotland, Ireland, or Portugal. The four northernmost lilns, Xorr- 
botten, Vesterbotten, t’cstoniorrland, and Jemtlaud, cover 241,.879 sip km., or 
more than ’/a of Sweden, the area of remaining Iftiis amonntiug collectively 
only to 206,483 sq. km. 

The most populous Iftn of Sweden is MiilmOhns, which contains above 
410,000 inluili. Next comes the htn of (iotoborg och Holms with nearly 340,000, 
and the city of Stockholm with more than 300,000 iiibah. Gotland is the only 
with less than a hundred thousand inhab. (viz. .'iff,000). Svealand has 1,680,000, 
Gfttuland 2,(i96,000, and Norrland 800,000 inhab. In Lappland, alone, the 
jiopulatiou amounts to 60,oOO. 



Ocn.Sldib LitAnat Scockholr. 
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Table 5. Area and population of the iMs., 


1 

L k ft. 

Area. 

Sq.km. * 

Pupula 

1751. 

tion at the end of 
the years 

’in 51 of the entire 

population. 

Jnh. 

per 

186,5. “ 

1900. 

' 1751. 

1865. 



Stockholm, citv .... 

:33 

61,040 

ia3,.361 

.'!00,6'24 

3-39 

8-24 

5-84 

4 

Stockholm, jirov. ... 

7,8ia 

91,399 

1-28,458 

172,852 

5-07 

3-12 

3-87 

22 

Uppsala. 

5,313 

6.3,895 

96,766 

123,863 

3.54 

2-35 

2-41 

‘23 

Sodermanland . 

6,813 

79,817 

133,900 

167,4-28 

4-43 

.3-25 

3'26 

25 

Ostergdtland. 

11,047 

1-28,911 

253,148 

279,449 

7-16 

6-15 

5-44 

25 

JiiukSping. 

11,5-41 

106.317 

183,861 

•206,036 

.5-90 

4-47 

3-95 

18 • 

Kronoberg. 

9,i)10 

67,-283 

16‘2,55S 

159,1-24 

n-73 

^•95 

3-10 

16 ’ 

Ealniar. 

11,543 

96,053 

233,165 

•2-27,625 

5-33 

5'67 

4-43 

20 

Gotlaud. 

3,158 

-24,563 

53,165 

.52,781 

1-36 

1-29 

1-08 

17 

Blekinge. 

3,015 

47,000 

1-2.5,436 

146,3(r2 

•2C1 

305 

2-84 

49 

Kristianstad. 

6,44.5 

iKl,335 

-2-2-2,-235 

219,166 

5-01 

5-40 

4-27 

34 

Malmiihns. 

4.8-29 

105,163 

305,-261 

409,304 

5-83 

7-42 

7-97 

85 

Hallaml. 

4,9-21 

58,-3:14 

136,060 

141,688 

3-23 

30« 

2-76 

‘29 

(xSteborg och Bohus 

5.047 

76,5il7 

•2:!2,181 

1537,175 

4 - 2.5 

5(i4 

6-57 

67 

Elfsborg. 

1-2,7-25 

ll.W):! 

•279,1.53 

279.514 

6-43 

6-79 

5-44 

2-2 

Skaraborg. 

8,480 

97.918 

2:16.775 

241,069 

5-43 

5-7« 

4-09 

28 

Vermlaiid. 

19,:4-23 

100,917 

259,612 

•254,284 

5*()0 

6-31 

4-95 

13 

(irebro. 

y,0!»5 

73,000 

16-2,717 

191,9-24 

4 05 

3'96 

3-80 

21 

Vestmaiiland. 

6,76h 

71.9.5-2 

108,859 

148,271 

3-99 

‘2-05 

‘2-89 

•22 

Kopparberg. 

'29,849 

97.4-28 

174,758 

217,708 

5-41 

4'25 

4-2*1 

7 

Gorteborg . 

19,7-24 

.56,000 

143,793 

238,048 

3*11 

360 

4-6.1 

12 

Vesternorrlaud .... 

•25,.53‘2 

36,890 

127,524 

33-2,311 

‘2-06 

3-10 

4-52 

» 1 

Jomtland. 

.50,97-2 

19.001.) 

68.071 

111.391 

1-05 

1 - 6.5 

2-17 

2 1 

VesterUottLMi . 

58,993 

18,369 

88,763 

14:5,7:55 

1-02 

2-10 

'2-80 

2 1 

Norrbotten . 

105.88-2 

18,r)00 

74,676 

131,769 

103 

•1-81 

2t!2 

1 

The large lakes'*.... 

9,109 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


'I’otal 

447,862 

I,802..17.3 

4,114,141 ;3,I.3M4I 

100 

100 

too 

II 1 


Fopiilatinn at dlfFcrent periods. 

The ]i()])(iliiii()n of Sweden at some eliaracteristie times during' tlie 
course of the last few ceaturies, is seen l)y Tal)le d, and in Table 7 
the rales of liirths an<i deaths are also f'iven from 4lie year 1700: a 
series of details unite nne(|naled in their kind. 

To follow the ehan^'es of the ])oi)nlation of Swreden is to follow in 
the main the history of its ])eopie. On this pre«;nant subject on^’ a 
few hints can here be piven. 

It was foriiK'rly believed that during the early Middle Ages (before 
the Black Death at the middle of the 14th century) Sweden po.s.sessed 
a population of many millions, but this view is now abandoned. 
According to the figures given in the Table, Sweden had in 1.570 H 
population of about 900,000. The 17th century, so rich for Sw-eden in 
glory and suffering, seems, in s])ite of the almost constant succ'ession 
of wars, to have brought with it no inconsiderable increase of popu- 
•lation, so that, at the close of that century, Sweden probably possessed, 
within its iiresent boundaries, about D/s million souls. 

* A sq. kilom. — O'SSO sq. mile. — * At the boginnint; of the greater emigration. — 
“ Venern, Vettern, Mhlaren, and Ujolmareu. - * One inhab. per sq. km. = 2'59 inh. per sq. mile. 
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Table 6. Population of Sweden at different times.^ 


At the end of 
the years 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Annual increase. 

At the end of 
the years 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Annual increase. 

Total. 

»,'(». 

Total. 


1570., 

900,000 

1,225.000 

1,485,000 

1,350,000 

4,063 

5,200 

-6,750 

3-86 

3-86 

-4-76 

1755. 

1,878,000 

2,46.5.066 

4,114.141 

5,136,441 

15,086 

9,784 

32,982 

29,209 

9-48 

4'.’i4 

1030 

6-36 

1650. 

1815. 

1700 

1865. . 

1720.. 

1900. 


During the first two decades of the 18th century, inexpressible 
suffering was caused to the nation by the “Great Northern War”. One 
cannot therefore be surprised to find the po]inlation of Sweden in 1720 
considerably less than it was in 1700. After the re-establishnient of 
peace followed a generation (1721/55) of quiet, happy times, when 
our people gathered new force and made considerable progress, both 
economical and intellectiial (Linne and his pupils, etc.). During this 
jjeriod, the poj)ulation of Sw'eden increased ))y nearly 10®/'oo annually, 
a rate of increase which, at that time, could hardly have been eijualed 
in many countries of Europe. At tlie (dose of 1768, Sweden com])leted 
its 2:d million of population. 

Less gratifying is the history of our })eo])lp during the sixty years 
1757,181.3, whi(di were distingnislied liy new losses and sufferings of 
many different kinds, resulting in a dimini.she(l rate of increase in the 
population. Finally, in 1809, Finland, the long-loved daughter of Sw’c- 
den, was lost; five years later the union with Norway took place, and 
w'e reach the beginning of the recent period. 

The 90 years of Tinbroken peace, with which our nation has since 
been blessed, commenced with a period of fifty years, 1814''66, during 
which the ]) 0 ])ulation increased at a rate unequalled both befoiT and 
after that time. It was the last t'poch of the old, and more patriar(dial 


Table 7. Moeement of population in Sweden, 1701/IlfOO.^ 


i * 

1 Years. 

1 

' Mean 

po]iulation. 

Yearly per 1 million of the mean pojnilation. 

Afarrinpcs. 

]Jvc 

births. 

Deaths 3. 

Surplus. 

Knii> 


1701 .50. 

...i 1,537,000 


34,250 

30,400 

3,a50 


8,850 

17.51 75. 

... 1 1,925,473 

8,684 

34.440 

28,920 

5,520 

290 

5,230 

1776/00. 

...! 2,183,696 

8,369 

33,120 

26,.587 

6,.533 

290 

6,243 

1801 25. 

...1 2,482,582 

8,.595 

32.944 

26,477 

6,467 

210 

6,257 

1826.50. 

... i 3,094.886 

7.:110 

31,629 

22,268 

9,361 

90 

9,271 

1851/75 . 

...1 3,943.423 

7,041 

31.7.53 

20,317 

11,4.36 

2,256 

9,180 

1876/00*. 

...i 4,742,048 

6,191 

28,506 

16,948 

11,558 

5,205 

6,353 


* Within the prettent limits of the K-ingdom. The figures for the years 1570 and 
1650 only are evaluations. — “ For 1701.''.50 mainly by approximate caluolatione. — ’ For 
1751/1815 with approximate additions fur those fallen in war, usualiy not counted in official 
reports. — * Provisional numbers for 190(). — “ Not emigration. Before 18.50 by rough 
estimate; for 1851,84 with apjiroximate corrections of the official figures. 
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industrial system, which had hitherto flourishe’d'in Sweden. During 
the decades which have passed since then? the c*)untry has been drawn 
within the sphere of modem industrial concentration and international 
competition, and this under conditions which have been unusually un¬ 
favourable to us. It cannot surprise us then that this jeriod of tran¬ 
sition brought with it economical difficulties, expressing themselves in 
various ways, amongst them in an excessive emigration, which natu¬ 
rally diminished the increase of population. At present, however, 
everything tends to indicate that this unfavourable period of transi* 
tiou is now drawing to a close, and that a new and prosperous era ill 
the economical history of Sweden is about to open. Since 1894, 
emigration has again sunk to a relatively low ]>oint. The population, 
which in 1835 amounted to 3 millions, and in 18(53 to fully 4 millions, 
at the close of 1897 exceeded 5 millions, and still shows satisfactory 
signs of growth. 

To be able prof)erly to ap])reciate the rate of in(;rease of the popTi- 
lation of Sweden, this rate should be compared with that of the entire 
Kuro])ean continent during the same ])eriod. Such a comparison is 
pos.«ible, however, for th(? nineteenth eentury only, and is shown in 
followinff table. 


Table 8. /iicimiie of population in Europe and in Sweden. 


At tlic (*n<l 
the yearH 

I’oiiulatiiin. 

Kfirojn*. 

Sweden 
in **, 00 . 

Yitars. 

Annual 

0 

Europp, 

increase, 

00. 

; Sweden. 

IWS). 

1K().KV).000 ' 

2.:47,:«)3 

' 12'5(! 

Averape: 

1 

: 

18-2(1. 

•Ji;i,--Mti.ooo 

2,r>84,H90 

1-21-2 

1801 -20 . 

.i 6(>4 

4-84 

1810. 

2r>0,;i4-2.(KJO 

3,1.'>8,887 

12-64 

IK-21 JO 

1“ 8-05 

975 

I«(i0. 

•28:-!.18H,000 , 

3.859,7-28 

13fi.s 

1811 60. 

.1 619 

; 1039 

1880. 

.•«)-J,.')«0,000 1 

4,.565.«fi8 

13-3 

1861 80. 

.... 8-08 

' 8-43 

1900. 

399,800,000 i 

5,l;!0,Ml 

12-8.-, 

1881 00 . 

. 9-->.') 

i 5-91 


Thus, at the beginning of this century, the jfojnilation of Sweden 
amounted to l^’.’)ii " oo of that of all Knrope, while, at the end of the 
century, the ])ro])ortion was li-ss oo. Consequently, in spite of an 
immense emigration, the po])u]ation of onr country has in no ways fallen 
behind the general advance. The rate of incu’case has been, on an 
average, 7’64 “/oo yearly for the wdiole of Europe, and for Swe<leu 7'86 “/oo. 

A general idea of the increase- of popnlation in the different liins can be gained 
by reference to Table It should be pointed out, that in former times the increase 
of population in the different parts of the country varied far less than is the 
case now. The towns were still unimportant, the communications itiiperfcet, the 
limits between different trades difficult to pass, while emigration was almost 
unknown. The conse((uence of this was, on the whole, that the popnlation of 
each district increased by means of its excess of births over deaths. The highly 
pronounced uncqualness in onr days in the increase of the popnlation is due to 
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the varj’ing amounts of‘ emigration, and the immense increase of the migration 
within the eountrj'. In»some «f the purely agricultural districts of Southern 
Sweden, tlie ]>opulatiou is even on the decline. All the greater is the growth of 
population in the northern partrf of the couiitiy — “tlie America of Sweden”. 
Tlie five liins given last In Table .5, and which are usually comprised under the 
catmmon name ,of Xorrlund (see map, page 4). possesst'd in 1751 only S'ss ’i 
of the i)opulation*of Sweden; in 1805 the proportion had risen to 12'22 while 
in 1900 it had reached 10'7.i %. — In fact, the animal im-reast’ of the popu¬ 
lation of the dili'ereiif i)arts of Sweden has been, in “'on: 


Averngy. 


SToalnnd. 


Nurrlathh 

Hwrdeii, 



’ * 3':i» ” oil 

r»-:;4 ^ im 

8-5ii "..0 
1350 1 

4-90 " 00 

. 1S1« 18(15. 


. 8 at ,■ 

1071 * 

III KU > 

V ]«6« 1880 . 


. T tia ' 

4-8:j V 

l.'VII.'t ! 

#•911 > 

^ 1881 1890. 


. 7 4(1 / 

Ooc, , 

IfilU . 

4'70 . 

• 1891 19110. 

. 

.. . . tH i)ii > 

3 s-j . 

14'(ifi * 

7 11 • 

During the whole jieriod of 1866 

1900 . i, c. after the hi'giiiniiig of enii- 

gratiou, the nminal 

1 increase has lieen; in Svealand 7';)2 “on. in (iiitaland 3 ms. 

and in Norrlaud 

1.5mt “ 

oo: all Sweden O'.iti “/'oo. - 

— llespecting 

the various 

15n8, we find that 

the animal increase of 

pojiulation lias been during 

the decade 

between 1890 and 

1900, ill 

1 “ 00 of the mean population : 


LiiU. 

fi 

hull. 


htlU. 


Norrliotten. 


Koppariicrg 

.9'so : 

rplisaln. 


StocUholm. citv. 

. 19 79 

SiKlornmulaud.. 

.. 7 71 = 

Klfsiiorp ... 

. 1 si: 

Vesterhotten. 

. lo iifl 

Voslinanland .. 

. 7 

Verinlaiid . 

. OSS 

Uerieborg. 

St<u‘khulm, j>rov.• 

. Mu 

nndirif . 


KroMidHTJf . . 

Krisdianstud ... 

los 

. 

Joiikdpin^. 

4-74 - 

. .. -- M.-. 

G(>lttbiirg o(‘h Buhus.. 
Testernorrland ,. 

. 1251 

(Mcr^fotUnd . 
Halliind. 

. 4 7:i 


. ... - - a as 

. 10 7C ; 

. 4 01 : 

8k.urahorg . 

... 

Maliiiohus. 

. 10 51 1 

(iotl^tnd . 

. 'i-79 1 


Jemllaud. 

HM2 i 

Blekinffi* . 

. a-nS 1 



The corresiiondent figures for the decade 1881/90 

are to he si'cn bv Table 

15, on page 114, 

wilieli 

indicates also 

the e.vcess of 

births and llio 

migration. 


Tliis tal)!e. shows that, dnring tlie same decade, the intefiinl nri</r(i/ion has given a 
siirplux for the city of Stockholm and for the liins of I'ppsala. Malmuhiis, Hal- 
land, Ooteliorg och Uohiis,' (letleborg. Vesterijonland, .lemtland, and -N'orrhotten. 

Excess of Births. Even if ike aelnal increase of jxijMilat.ion in 
Sweden declined daring some decades in consequence of emigration, 
tke* excels of kirtks over deaths has greatly increased from what it 
was formerly. At present, however, it can lie regarded as stationary. 
The absolute and relative figtires for the last two centuries are as 
follows. (Cf. also Table 7). 


Yearl.v. 

Mean 

population. 

lave 

births. 

Deaths.' 

Surplus. 

Id. per 
MNIO iiih. 

Births to 
a hundred 
deaths. 

1701/50. 

. 1,537,000 

52,620 

46,720 

5,900 

3-85 

113 

1751.00. 

. 2,054,58.5 

69,319 

56,871 

12,448 

6 06 

122 

180D3.5. 

. 2,482,.582 

81,7e7 

65,732 

16,0.V) 

♦>•47 

124 

1826 50. 

. 3,094,886 
. 3.948,423 

98,0.57 

68,918 

29,1.39 

936 

142 

18.51,75. 

125,217 

80.117 

45,100 

11-44 

156 

1876 00*. 

. 4,742,048 

135,177 

80,369 

54,807 

11-66 

168 


’ Witli approximate additione for deaths in war (WxJ per annum during the period 
1751TSOO, and 1.600 per annum during the period 1801,'2i»). — * Aiipruximate numbers 
for 19o<J. 
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At present, then, the annual excess of births over deaths amounts 
in Sweden to 11 or 12' ",'oo of the whole population. The average for the 
whole of Europe is a little over 10 ®/i», the position of Sweden tjins being 
favourable. It becomes still more so if the number of births is given 
proportionately to tlie number of deaths. For every hundred of deaths 
there are in Sweden about 16S births (living children) — a (umdition of 
things which is exceeded by scarcely any country in Europe, excepting 
^forway, w’^here flic births are represented l>y the figures 180. The average 
for the whole of Europe is; about 140 births to one hundred deaths. 

On tlic whole, the proportion just given — that of the numher of birtlis to 
the immlier of deaths — is one of the most imimrtant jM)ints in the vital 
statistics, most extraordinary pnatf of healthy vital jiowcr is j)rcsentcd by 
the population of our laii of VetterhoUen. During the ninety years 1811/1900, 
a total of 2.52,343 children were born there, whilst the number of deaths was but 
124,83.5. Thus, during nearly a whole century, the jiroportion of births to deaths 
has been no less than 202 to a huniired. The years 1891,1900 show tlu; proptir- 
tion 2(»7: 100 — hence, no decrease. 


Density of population. 

Though possessing aji area of 4.5 million.s of hectare.s, Sweden 
has but 5 million inhabitants. There arc thus only 11 jiersons to 
every sq. km.* This is a verj^ low figure when compared with the, 
average for Europe (40 inh. 2 )er s<p km.), and still more so when com¬ 
pared with that for Western Europe alom*, which is 6(.) inh. ])er sq. km. 
Of all the countries of Europe, only Norw.ny and Finland are less 
densely populated than Sweden. 

The conditions are quite changed if we have regard to the northerly 
situation of our country. It must be reuieniliered that Sweden lies 
as far north as Alaska. As a matter of fact, there exists now'herti 
in such high latitiides so relatively dense a i>opnlation as is found in 
the Scandinavian peninsula. 

It is clear that Sweden, with a length, from north to south, of 
l,6(fo kin., or almost one-sixth of the distance from the jiole to the 
equator, must, in respect to its various divisions, jiresent most strik¬ 
ing differences from the average figures for the w'hole country. Table 
.5 ghms the relative figures in respect to density of jjopulation in the 
different liins: the maji on jiage 101 shows the. differences of the figures in 
every community. This map, however, refers to the rural districts alone. 

The map mentioned above gives five different gradations of density 
of pojiulation, viz.: less than 1 inhab. per sq. km.; more than 1, but less 
than h inh. per sq. km.; between 5 and 20 inh. per sq. km.; between 
20 and 50 inh. per sq. km.; and, finally, over 50 inh. per sq. km.* . 

* A gq. kiloiu. = O'.SSt) gq. mile, and 1 inhab. per gq. kilom. = 2"59 inhab. per gq. mUe. 
— * The five gradations correspond thus; below 2’B inhab. jier gq. mile; 2fi—13 inhab.; 
13—52; 62—1,30; and more than 130 inhab. per sq. mile. 
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Waiving some smaller variations, Sweden is thus divided into five ex¬ 
tensive regions, the firsts seeond, and fourth of the above-mentioned grada¬ 
tions forming each a connected district, while the third gradatipn (5—20 
inh. ])er sq. km.) embraces tw'o belts of land lying at a certain distance 
fsora each other: one in Northern Sweden, the other in the southern 
jiart of the country. A.» for the highe.st of the gradations of density of 
population here mentioned (over 50 inh. }>er s(]. kiu.), it is found to any 
greater extent only in southern Skane: in other ])ai'ts of the countrj’ there 
pre but a few, s<'attered districts that fall within this category. 

' The first of Uie chii'f districts wc Lave iiH'utioiiid cnibnu'cs nortli-westcni 
Sweden, i. e. flic wliole of I.apj)land (cf. nia]i, jiagc 4) and tlii' tracts run¬ 
ning along flic Norwegian frontier as far sontli as ni>))cr lialarnc, south «d’ lat. 62’ 
N’. In this great territoiy, emhracing 127,000 sq. km., *ir no l(‘ss tlian 30^ of 
the whole country, live hut little more than 60,000 ]ico]d(!, or less than 1 
to every sq. km. Such desolation is unknown in tlu^ rest of Euro]ic, if wo 
(exclude liiissia and the north of Norway and Finland, lint it is witliin this dis¬ 
trict of almost arctic desolation that wc oma! more find the immense ore-tields 
met with in Northern Sweden, and where a iioimlatiou has <'ominenced to gather, 
which, in a not distant future, may grow to relatively great dimi'iisions. 

Farthest north, the whole width of ^weden, the coast-line excejited, is as poorly 
l>o]mlat(‘d as we have said, hut when we conu* as far south as ,lenitland, the 
remark holds good only for the western or mountain district proper. The central 
jiart. of the country here forms a district iiossessing a population of more than 1 
hilt less than 5 iicrsons per sq. km. (On the ma]i markinl hy light hlnc colour). 
We tind here a population (d' 2.‘16.0e.0 to an area <d' a litth" mori' than itd.DOO 
sq. km., a density which must still he regarded as exceedingly small. It must he 
rememhered that the little ]iopulation to he found, is almost entirely groiijied in 
large villages hy the rivers. Hetween these villages lie scori’s id' miles of expanse 
where not a single hnnian hahitation is to he sei'ii. 

The density of thi- jiopulatioii is eonsiderahly greater along the coast id' the 
(julf of Ihdhnia. This is particularly the ease in the tract lying between the 
rivers .Vngermanelfven and l.jnsnan, where, in the large saw-mill centers, we often 
find from ,60 to 100 jiersons jier sq. km. — a density equal to that in the most 
populated districtstof Smth Sweden. Ajiart from this tract, the eoast-distriet 
helougs to that belt id' land ]iossessiug from 5 to 20 inlialiitants per sq. km.; 
a heit which ex]iau(ls at the southernmost part of the (iulf id' liothnia so as to 
cmhuHcc the whole width of Sweden. 

The last-named degree of density of ]>o]mlation characterizes also a consid¬ 
erable i>art (more than 30,000 sq. km.) (d' South Sweden, viz., the so-called 
highlands of Smaland south of Lake Vottern, and also the island of (iotland, whose 
density of iKipnlation, having regard to the fertility of the soil, is surjirisingly small. 

The red portions of the roa]i mark that district where the density of pojm- 
hition exceeds 20 persons per sq. kin., — towns being always excepted. To 
this district belong the low-lands id' Central Swi'den lying around the great lakes, 
.Sweden south of the highlands of Smaland, and, finally', the w<‘st coast of the 
country' as far as the Norwegian boundary. 

We find in tlie Ifln of Malrnohiis and in other tracts of south .‘'kiine 
a part of Swedon where the density id' even the rural districts exceeds 50 per 
sq. kill, and where, if we include tlie jiopnlation of the towns, the density rises* 
to more than 80 jier sq. km., a figure which would he respectable even in Centr.il 
Euroiii'. Klsewhere in Sweden, it is only in a fe.w, smaller districts that, as wc 
see by tin nmp, the pojiulation is of equal density. 
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Table 9. Commvnities of Sweden hy density of popuiaiion, 1895. 


CommunitieH groujicd ai'cording to 
density of po]mlatiou. 

Area. 

(Waters 

excluded). 

Rq. km.* 

=ir=r 

Popalation, 
1895. . 

Inhab. 

per 

sq. km.* 

In % of the entire 

Area. 


Less than 1 inhab. per sip km.*. 

126,772 

.53,445 

0-4 

.30-83 

1-09 

i~r, 

93,833 

235,438 

3 

22-82 

4-79 

5—2() » > » . 

125,891 

1,565,422 

12 

30-fi2 

31-82 

20—.hO . I . . 

57,624 

1,618,845 

28 

14(11 

32-91 

More thim r)0 > > » . 

.5.847 

466,674 

80 

1-42 

9-48 

Rural distrirts 

409,967 

3,9.39,«24 

10 

99-70 

8009 

Cities 

1.228 

979,436 

798 

O-.ilO 

19-91 

Total 

411,193 

4,919,200 

12 

100 

100 


A snmiimry (if tlic density of jiojmUitioii in Sweden, for the yc-ar 
189;*), is given in Table 9. The ligures are fonnded njion sejiai’ate 
ealeulatious for eaeli of the 2,400 country jtarishes of the kingdom. 

Thus, it is seen that one-half of Sweden has less than 5 inh. jjer 
sq. km., only about 800.000 jiersons dwelling in this ])art of th(“ country. 
The other half of Sweden ]iossesses, on the contrary, about 4,800,000 
inhaliitants. 


Urbiiii and rural population. 

• 

A great difference exLsts, according 1o Stvedish law, between town 
and country comninnities as regards their state and local administration 
and even as regards the administration of justice. Town ])rivileges are 
(•(interred by Government and are. at jiresent, enjoyed by 93 ])laces 
in the kingdom. 

Of these O.'i towns there are 27 (with iiltofrether, yfi.3l.'i inh.Ha 1900, each 
of whieli (lossesses fewer than 2,000 people, anil which thus, aceonling to ginieral 
statistical ideas, ought not to he counted as towns. ,ts may die seen, however, 
the whole |i(i]inlatiun of these 27 small towns is so ntiim]ioitant that it cannot 
greatly affect a view of tlie total nrhan poimlation of the countiy. A comiiarison 
may, therefore, without any great difficulty, he made with the urban iio)mlat|iin 
of other countries. 

Amongst the places which are not, in law, recognized as towns. th(>re are 
a few which have a total ]io]iulatinn of more than 2,000 souls. Some of these 
Iilacos an! suhnrhs of the towns of Stockholm, (rothenhurg. Norrk(i|iing, Suuds- 
vall, Eskilstiina, and Motala; others are what are called l■kii]liugar'■ (boroughs), 
which, from a legal point of view, are something between town and country, and, 
finally, there are some industrial and business-places, of which Alalmberget — in 
Gellivaro — and Trollhiittan, with 7,000 inhab. cacti, are about the largest. 

Tbe total urban iiojiulatiou of iJurojK* is ciilcnlated as being about 
33 ,?i of the vviiole uumber of iuhabitants, a figure which rises in Western 
• Buro]iP to 45 % while it sinks to a little more than 1.5 K in the East of 
the eonf.inent. In Sweden, where agriculture is and ahvays has-been 

• A sip kilom. = 0 S8(! sip mile. One inimb. iier sip kia. — S fiS inhab. per sq. mile. 
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the chief occupation of the people, the proportihn is only 21 % of the 
whole pojmlation, a fijijnre which, while it is» greater than that of 
every East-Eurojiean (tountry, exceeds only that ot Finland in countries 
Itelonging to the West of ^nTO])e. In 1000, the whole nrlian population 
of Sweden amounted to 1,104,0<M» souls, whil.st the country district# 
l»oa.sted a total of 4,0,32,000 inhabitants. • 

We have no statistics of the p<)pulation of our towns of an eai’lier 
date than 1S05. Table 10 (next p.) shows the development since that date. 



AVe thus see that the uj'ban ])npulation has increased from being 
scarcely 10 of the whole population to more than 21An incr^se 
of this pi’oj)ortion can first be notic(*d, however, in the decade begin¬ 
ning 1841, after the abolition of the old guild-statutes (1846); since 
then, the population of the towns of Sweden ha.s increased at an unusu- 
ally quick rate — during the last generation by 24 ®/oo annually, 
while in the whole of Western Eurojte tlie rate, of increa.se of the towns 
is, for the same period, but about 1.5 ®/oo. By the side of the idd, le¬ 
gally recognized towns, new urban <'entres are nowadays arising near 
raihvay-stations, the larger factories, and ])laces of trade and business, 
etc., which, while they are in most cases, as yet, too unimportant to 
%e counted as towns, still form living nuclei of future centers of pa¬ 
pulation. The next generation will, in this way, doubtlessly see a 
great increase in the urban population of Sweden. 
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Table 10. > 'Urhcm ami rural population. 


.\\ tin 
the 

enil of The whole 
vtvtrs jiopulatiou. 

0 f 

Kurt)} 

popularioD. 

this: 

: Urban 

; iK'pulrttion. 

1 Urban 
pop. 
in V 

Years. 

Total. ‘ 

Rural I'rlmn 
]atpu-1 popu- 
latiou.; lation. 

'l80.-> 

.; 2.11:4,772 

2.1.S0.71.O 

2:)2.0a7 

!ir.2 

Anumil infrfih*r 


ISio 

. 2 ..')S,i,(i'jn 

2,;t:io,7it8 

' 2.'>;!,892 

i* 82 

isot! 20 .... 

4 ko ' 

4l.1 (Voi 

1840 

. .•!.138..s,s7 

e.S.t.ViOl 

i«li5,ti83 

ttiir 

1821 40 .... 

1) To • 

9-84 8-9it 

, ISiiO 

. 3.8ii9.72S 

3.42.b.20St 

' 4:i4,r)19 

ll-’ii 

1841 (50. 

. 10T,!I : 

9-5« . 1807 

ISSO 

. 

3.87.0,237 

(ilK).4.31 

ir)i2 

18(11,80.... 


tVlO 23-4 2 

. lilOO 

. .••.i8i;,4ii 

4.o:’.2,l!H,> 

i.lOa.Oi)! 

, 21J!I 

1N81 01.1.... 

fr'.it 

I stO . 23-74 


At till' I'liisp of flip ypiir IJlOO, SwpcIpii jiosspsseil tivo towns of over 
100 .(lt)(i iiiliatiitaiits: oiio of soinowliat moro tlian .'•0.000; sovoii of lio- 
tween 20,000 and .'>0,0(10 souls; and twelve witli a jio]iulation varyiiif' 
lietwoeu lO.iMMi and iO.t'KK). Tlie nninlier of (lie inhaliitants in each of 
tbe.se towns at tlie Iiej^jinning, middle, and elose of the llUli century, 
may be seen by Table 11. 

Stockholm, the eajiital of Sweden, is the |irin(i]ial maniifaeturing 
and imjiort-towu of the country. It is located at ibe ]ioint where 
the waters of Lake Mtilaren find their way into (he llaltie, that 
is, at tlie entrance to ihe extensive low-lands of Central Sweden. 
Thi.s location of the cajiital of the kingdom was a most iniliiral one 
in former d^y.s. when the Baltic wtis the chief scene ot Sweden’.s 
]teaeeful or warlike ex])editiotis, and tit a lime when the greater jiart 
of rhe shores ot the same .sea foriiK'd Swedish jiossessions. Hut, now-a- 
days, when the tran.s-Baltic lands no more belong to tiiis country, and 
when the world of commerce has moved westwards, the position of 
Stockholm is, in certain re.spects. not so advaintiigeous as before, a 


Table 11. 

Poj'iitution 

III’ the ritie-i ot 

Siceileii irllh 

morr than 

IH.IIt/O 

inhah.* 

Citifiiii. 

» 

180.'i. . 

181)0. 

1900. 

Cities. 

lbO.'>. 

18,'K). 

IthN). 

Sturkhtilin .. 


93.070 

.‘ioo. 62 l 

Bor&s. 

.' 1,792 i 


15,837 

(iulhenliurg. 

... 12.490 

•26.081 

l.'iO,619 

Ilalnistad. 

him i 

•2,761 

15,362 

Maluio . 

...: 4,'.i32 

13.087 

t)0.8:>7 

Sundsvall. 

.: 1,471 ' 

2,8iJ7 

11,831 

Norrkoping. 

... 9,128 

16.916 

41.01)8 

I.inkdping .... 

2,91.6 ' 

5,‘240 

14,55-2 

Gfciie . 

...' .b.9.30 

9.261 

29,r>22 

Landskrouu .. 

. i .3,776 i 

4,l:iil 

14,3!I9 

HeUingborg 

1.9.V) 

4,110 

21,670 

Eakilstunu.... 

. 1 l/lfK) ! 

il,961 

13,663 

Karlskrona. 

... 10,.9ri3 ; 

14,097 

■23,91'),’) 

Kalmar. 

3,61)6 1 

(i.tiill 

12,715 

JOnkCpiug .. 

... 2,964 : 

(i,()0H 

23,143 

Vcster&s. 

2,953 I 

3,780 

11,999 

Uppsala . 

... 4.897 ' 

6,9.V2 

22 , 80.6 

Karlstad. 

. 2,205 

3,807 

11,86!) 

Orebro. 

... 3,242 

.0,177 

22,013 

Stiderhamn.... 

.1 1,435 1 

1,757 

11,2.58 

Lnnd. 

... 3,-224 

(J,7o9 

16,621 

Kristianstad . 

-1 3,106 1 

.5,440 

10,318 


• Inolmling tb« mihurbs, Gothcalmrg lias about l.WiOOO inhab.; Norrkoping, nearly 
.aO,!)!)!); SoDdsvall anil Eskilstnna, 20,<X)0 each. — Of the smaller cities, not given in the 
table, the following may be here meutioned, with their population at the end of IIKII), 
viz.: Falun inhab.,*Lnle& 9,4S4, Uddevalla 9,442, Visby 8,370, Hornhsand 7,890, and 
Motala (with eubnrba) (i,()00 inhabitauta. 
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ciivumstimce whidi «eiplaius tlie tact that Stcckholin liai* not hccoiue the 
centre of Swollen to the same degree as Co|ienliugen, tor example, i.s ot 
Denmark, or Pari.s ot Prance. During the last tew decades, Stockholm 
has undergone a gi-eat development as a mannfactiiring town, ajid reckons 
at ])resent ;-l0((,0()0 iiihaliilaiiis, whereas it had not a third of that 
mimher at tLe middle of tlie century. From a tomdst jmint ot view, 
Stockholm is universally acknowledged as being one ot the most 
beautiful cities in the world, and its attractiveness will make it.self 
niore and more felt in the same degree as its rmiowii becomes sjiread 
hbroad. 

The second city of Sweden as to ])opulation, and the first as a sent of 
cx]>ort-tru(lc. is Gdteborg ((lothenbm’g), .«ituatcd at the mouth ot tin* Giita- 
elt, where that river flows into the North Sea. Possessing at the beginning 
of the century (with snburlis) some 17,(KX) inhabitants, it now numtiers 
souls, or nine times as many. Gothenburg is a rich and 
well-built city, celelirated for a highly developed civic, sjiirit. Gothen¬ 
burg has ])ei'ha])s the finest position for a commercial city in the 
whole of Scandinavia; of late, however, its ]trinci])ul dcvclojnnent 
— like that ot Stockholm — has been as a manufacturing town. 

Both as regards po])nlation, trade, and industrial ]iursuits. the 
third town of Sweden is Malmo, on the Sound —the ca])ital of Skanc, 
AV'ith dO.OdO inh. The jiopulation at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was scarcelj’ .’i.OdO, 

Of the remaining large .towns, Xorrlciipinii, Boros. Jiinlcopituj. and 
are chiefly manufacturing towns; the first two arc especially 
known for their textile indiisti-ie.s, JOnkiijiing is celebrated for its 
matches, and E.skilstuna for its excellent ii’ou- and steel-ware. Sioids- 
vall has, it is true, only about 20,000 inh., but it is the jirincipal town 
in the world for timber-trade. Gcflc and Soderhawn are also imjiort- 
ant centers for, the same trade. Uppsala and Lund are the. seats ot 
Sweden’s two State universities. Karlskrona is Sweden’s chiet naval 
station. The town of Orrbro, on Lake Hjelmaren, is steadily develojiing 
as the centre for the midland districts of Ciuitral Sweden while, 
finally, JI(dsin(/horff is a rapidly thriving commercial and manufactur¬ 
ing town, situated at the narrowest part of the Sound. 

Amongst the smaller towns we need here name only Falun, near 
the celebrated copper-mine of the same name; Vishtj, the noteworthy, 
antique cajiital of the island of Gotland; Luleu, the port where the 
iron-ore of Gellivare is shipped; and Motala, known for its excellent 
mechanical works. A number of the other smaller towns of Sweden 
are celebrated in tourist literature for their beautiful location; we may 
mention Sodertelge, Strengnas, Grenna, Engelholm, Marstrand, Sater, etc._ 

Before the rise of the great modern industries in Sweden, its 
towns busied themselves — ai)art from considerable farming — prin¬ 
cipally with commerce. It is in consequence of this that the greater 
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nninbor of the to^v'ns lie hy the sea, or near the gi'eat lakes, which 
gave easy comiimniaation to the oceaa. At the coiumenceraent of the 
century, the towns on the Baltic, coast (not inclnditig those 5 )n the Gulf 
of Bothnia) possessed !u-i of the Avhole. urban ]iopulation of Sweden. 

,At present, ^this ])roportitni has fallen to .50‘i. The towns <tTi the west 
coast, on the.‘other hand, which, at the beginning of the centiirv, had 
but 1.5", of the entire population, now boast of the wlude. 

There is, as is well known, a very broad dislinclion between town 
and country in respect fo the greater number of the jiroblems which 
ai’c treated of in vital statistics. This has been the case not least in 
Sweden. But, during the last few decades, this di.stinction has aiuongst 
us lieen to a great (h'gia-e oiditi'ratcd. thr towns horiiiy iiiorr ooit more 
ttrurlij ajipi'ooclicd the more not unit <o)nlili<itr< oj'the ntnil (lixfrirt.s. The. 



Ill (jolhrnhurii. 


town.s have thus made, veiy great jirogress during this epoch as regards 
wealth and a more, careful communal administration. It may be ineti- 
tioned, for instance, that the hygienic arrangements of .Stockh<dm and 
also of se\-eral other ])laoes in Sweden have been regarded abroad as 
most exemplary. And even the smaller towns of Sweden nowadays 
])osse.ss a most attrac.tive apjiearama; in consecpience of their cb'anli- 
ness and order. In consequence of their si)acionsne,ss with regar^ 
to premises — a feature ])eculiar to Sweden — the towns are consid¬ 
erably larger in f'xtent than might be expected from the small number 
of the population. 
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Division of the population according to age. 


The jiFffcdin^ jiu^ch have H^xiken of tJn- totnl ]io])nlation of Sweden, 
id of tlic division of thi.s population over ilie area of the eonntry, a« 
-ell as in the two classes of conuiimiities called town ayd’eountry. If 
•e now jiroceed to the niore specially demographieal prolderas, the most 
iiiportiint point of view 
; hii‘ll (Ifi-seiils itself is 
he oni- which stands 
,s the t it le of this Si'C- 
ioti — the division 
if the jiiipulat ion nr- 

"iii-'liii;/ III Hill'. Tiihh* 

1:.’ tnesi pao(i) shows 
ihi- l-es]iei | ive tiy;iires 
for Swi-'li u diiriiio the 
ia.'i 1’i" years. 

Ill Swi-deii, as in 
^^'l•sterll Kurope Oflle- 
rally. tic croup ii l.o 
thus elaiiiis almnt one 
third of the [lopnlation; 
a proportion which has 
not vei'v nialerially 

ehaiicod diirinc 1 1„. 
lapse of time. The 
ci'onp l.'i .■><) has reel;- 
oiiimI (dnrinc llie ]>e- 

riod 17.’>1 187.'>). on an 
ax'eracc. ]»er- 

sous per million, heing 
thus ([uite u]( to the 
normal ])i'oportion, but 
since the rise of emi- 



Thi' I’arh .sloflssJioynjiarJccn in Goihcnhnrg. 


cration, these ticures have diminished very eonsidi'rahly. During the 
]ieriod id' emigration, the group ,W,oj has risen from its normal sixth 
jiart (l(i(),4.'>8 jx'rsons ]ier million, during the perio<l 1751 1875) to.ipiite 
one fifth of the whole. 

At present, the pojmlation of Sweden is divided according to age 
in a very peculiar manner. An idea of this may lie gathered from 

Table Id (page ll’i). 

• 

Both the Kreiit inferiority in umuhtirs of the fTroiips O/o mul 20/50, and 
the excess in nmuliers of the groups 5, 20 and 50,'w are exactly what might be 
expected from the great emigration. The aiiuormal excess of mimhers in the 
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Table 12. Pajmlofion hi/ ape, per 1 million inliab. 


Average for the ' 
year** ] 

-W 

0 15 : 

years. 

15 fiO 
yeur>4. 

5() M 
years. 

15.7*0 ; 

yeare. 

:?0 50 
years. 

50 05 
ycarrt 


1751 1875. 

332,914 

500,598 

166.458 

253.875 

246,723 

113,824 

52,634 

1751 75. 

336.427 

49.5.054 

168.519 

2rsl.541 

244.51.3 

111,926 

56.5!)3 

1776 00.i 

.320.518 

507.493 

171.98'.! 

2.'’i:!.051 

254.442 

119.358 

52,631 

1801 25.' 

323.782 

.502.024 

174,194 

254.410 

247,614 

120,765 

53.429 

1826 50.! 

341.475 

4118,467 

160.0.58 

2.59.424 

239.043 

10i),97.3 

.''S),oa5 

185175 .! 

337.199 

riOO.264 

162,5.37 

251.269 

248,995 

110.308 

52,229 

1876 95.j 

329,919 

474, 

195.4.53 

246,745 

227,883 

127.889 

07 ,.564 

In 1895.! 

,329,389 

464,562 

206,049 

23.5,485 

229,077 

124.'.t77 

81,072 


group .'lO 10 , ciiiiiiot, luiwovor, lip pxplaiiipd liy this tiict alone. To lip ahlc to 
entirely understand the iihenoinpiion. it must lie rpmpmlii'red that a great jiiirt 
of these ages now inelnde grontis which were unusually rich in nuiiiliers iilreiuiy 
from the births, and which, moreover, had ri-ached such an agi- oii the rise of 
emigration that they escaped the decimation which so much the more reduced 
the nniuliers ot those formiug the younger gronjis of the ]iopulatioii. It may also 
be mentioned that the actual groups now include those jiersons who were the 
first in our land to receive the blessing of that great beiictit to humanity, calh'd 
vaccination. Several conditions have thus united to give to the country, for 
the moment, a dis)iroportionately numerous poimlation in the group including 
the highest ages — a circumstance which contributes, in a very unwelcome manner, 
to increase the burden of jioor-relief. .\lso the excess in numbers of the 
grnuji .5'l."i yeafs, is an economical burden, on account of the great demands 
upon the resources of the ]iareuts or of the community, for instruction and education. 
An excess of school-children and. of old jieojile, and a want of able-bodied persons 
— that is the iiresent condition of the jioimlation in Sweden aud it is doubtlessly 
a noteworthy weakness, and one with which our economical development will have 
to contend. 

Population according to sc\. 

At the close of 1900, Sweden possessed inliabitants of the 

male sex and'2,030,00.') of the female sex, this giving a ]iroportioii of 
1,049 woiaon to every thousand of men. The jiroportion for the whole 


TSele 13. Popiilniion bp ape, per 1 million inhab., IHUf). 



Age. 

17.51- 

—1875. 

1895. 

1 

1805, 
l>y " 00. * 

Age. 

1751— 

—1875, 

1895. 

1895, 
by "/oo. * 

1 0 5 years. 

1 

128,918! 

117,028' 

912 

4.5 50 years. 

51,369 

48,767 

i»49 

5/10 

> ... 

104.846 1 

109,.300. 

1,042 

.50/.55 . . 

45,160 

46,1.52 

1,022 

1015 

> 

99,180 i 

102,4611 

1,033 

55'60 > . 

37A)4 

40,7.59 

1,091 

15 20 

> 

91,895! 

9.3,9a5' 

1,023 

60 65 . . 

31,300 

38,066 

1,216 

20 25 

> 

84,497 1 

77,096: 

912 

65,70 . . 

2.3,020 

31,482 

1,368 

25/30 


77,483 j 

64,404 i 

831 

70 75 > . 

15,683 

25,718 

1,640 

30,35 

> . 

71,689 1 

6.5,845: 

918 

75 80 . . 

8,631 

14,f).56 

1,686 

aV40 

> ....... 

64,726; 

61,022. 

943 

80 to > . 

.5,300 

9,316 

1,758. 

40'45 

> . 

58,939 1 

53,443; 

907 

Total 

1 mill. 

1 mill. 

— i 


* I. 0 . the numbers for 1895 expressing relation hv ® oo to corresponding numbers of 
1761/1875. 
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of Europe is, according to the newest statistic.^, 1,026 women to every 
thousand of men; in Western Europe especially, th« proportion of women 
rises to ],()34. The excess of women is thus unusually large in Sweden, 
and is exceeded only in the countries of Norway, Scotland, Portugal, 
and — ])ossil)ly — Switzerland. 

In Sweden the dilference was even greater in foraier times. In 
IT.’iO there were 1,121) women to every thousand of men — the greatest 
’ dis])roportion ever noted in Euro])e. How this condition of things has 
since developed may l)e seen — grouped according to age — by Table 14. 


Table 14. Xumber of women per fOOU men. 



■ 

0/15 

15 20 1 

20/25 

2.5 :io 

30,'35 ‘ 

.‘15 40 ^ 

40.45 

45 ,55 

55'65 

65 (o 



years. 

* vears. 1 

*■ 

years. 

years. 

years.; 

years. 

ypars.; 

\'ear.s. 

years. 

years. 

In 1750....: 

I.ISt) 

1.006 

1.067 

1,1.39 

1.122 

1,106; 

I,0tl9! 

1,148: 

1.209 

1.457: 

1.520 

1751,75.: 

1.107 

1,005 

1.037 

1,137 

l.l.’iS 

1,122, 

1.102; 

1.116 

1,174 

1.291 

l.-Wl 

177t;,0O. 

1.077 

IKtO 

1,033 

1,097 

1.1(.18 

1,087 , 

1,081 i 

1,077 ' 

1.123 

1.202' 

1,360 

i ISOl 25. 

l,0S« 

908 

1.017 j 

1,079 

1,088 

1,104 : 

1.114 

1,134: 

1,17)4 

1.231 . 

1..394 

1 IS-Jlirs). 

1,071 

997 

1,011 i 

1.028 

1,034 

l,04<i! 

l,0(.i6: 

1.101: 

1.169 

1.286 

1,482 

1 isf>175. 

I.OOl 

989 

1.003! 

1,026 

1,0.54 

1,0()5, 

1,069 

1,105 

1.121 

1,220 

1,139 

I ls76il5. 

I.OOl 

977 

983! 

1,025 

1.068 

1,104 1 

1,116 

1.121 i 

1.135 

1.167 

1,315 

i In IS'IL.... 

1.030 

974 

969 i 

1,010 

1,061 

1,097 

1,133 

1,116 

1,146 

1,174 

1,269 


’\\'it]i the (‘xce])tion of the years of war. the period between 17.W 
and 18G.'> saw, on the whole, a resloralion of the balance in numbers 
of the two sexes, but this movement has since been broken off by emi¬ 
gration, M'hich, during the forty-five years ISal/lffi, occasioned a loss of 
4(!2,<)()<> men as comj)ared with luit 329,000 women. The fact that, in sjnte 
of lliis great inequality in the numbers <if the sexes in the matter of 
emigration, the excess of women in the population of Sweden has not 
incT(>ased but has been stationary, or at least nearly^ so, must be 
ascribed to the remarkable circumstance that, after the.commencement 
of {•migration, the division of the number of both births and deaths, 
considered from the ])oint of view of sex, has become much more fa¬ 
vourable as reganls the male members of the population. Still men’e 
])ecn]iar is the fact that this change is most marked in that ])art of 
the country from which emigration was greatest. 

The relative proportion of sexes is of importance especially with 
reference to unmarried persons of middle age. Of unmarried men 
between the ages 20,'•’>0 years, there were in Sweden, at the end 
of 189.5, 390,862, and of unmarried women between the ages of 17 45 
years, .502,073. According to this grouping, we obtain the proportion 
of no less than 1,285 women to one thousand men. These figures are 
calculated as having been no less than 1,442 to a thousand, for the 
years 1751/75. In this case too an improvement has taken place, but 
one which also was interrupted by the rise of emigration. Making 

Sweden. 8 
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a similar ralciilatk.n' for tlie whole of Weslern Eiir<n)e, for the years 
1871,<S0, we liml, on an averaf'e, 1.081) w'oinen to a thon.sanil men. 
Ill ItHly the iigiires were 038 to a thonsaml, in France.^ 070 to a 
thoiisaml; ihiis showiii" an exi'ess of unmarried men. In Xorway, on 
'he otln'r hand, the |)roj)ortion of women to men rose to mor<> tlian 
l.3(t0 to a thonsaml. showin^iy a still 'greater disjirojmrlion lhan here 
in Sweden. 


T.\nLE 1.”). Mofeini’ni nf 18iiI‘9U, in /hr Sicedinh liinK.^ 


L it n. 

liHTfast* 
of pO]>U- 
lation. 

« OH. 

Ber.au.sF of 

htrths. 

Per annum ami per 
iiihalnlants. 

l.iMK) 

Kvft-- 

fjui^rni- 

Sperial eMpreHsiiina 
for the l’n*nuon4\> of 

Mur- L.^it. 

n.itff.'.* liinh.s.'‘ hir.’"' 

Stoi'kiutliu. l itv 

i-ilO'Tt 

0-7!) 

2605 

S-H»5 

32 -10 

22-(:() 

(i Bs 

.57 0 

2,511 

•>2 d 

Stockholm, jirov. 

+ oHl 

lO 11 

«T.O 

<v4'.* 

2H 

18-12 

2 (1(1 


25; 

121 

I'ppsala .. 


10 ,-17 

1-7.1 


2.Si**5 

18-;,0 

2 \ »* 


2.51) 

41 0 

Sodcrmanland .. 

t 5' 1 !l 

ll-Sf. 

<> lid 

fr*.! 

28 74 

17-10 

2 91 

loft t» 

2*»:i 

11 7 

OstorjroTliituI ... 

01 S' 

11(01 

11 2:-. 

() o;; 

■26 (i:: 

15 r.7 

!l 10 

»■- 

27(1 


•Tonkoping. 

- 1 :i! 

111 !?. 

14 41! 

5’0 

27 o:t 

14 7S 

12 no 

7r»-5* 

315 


Krj>iiul>»*r^. 

— 

11 !ol 

17-;;2 

.5 :i(i 

27-!*7 

16 01 

11 01 

70 ♦» 

321 

24 8 

Kalmar. 

— f) 1'2 

10 o7 

15-10 

5 14 

26-()(( 

l:5-o:; 

10 ()(( 

4 


31 2 

Ootland . 

— :\:i 

4 

1(1-Os 

.5-(;2 

!?<» 17 

15-,52 

j-i-;{5* 

72 1 

1!N* 

2<i 1 

lllckiugc. 

<»r> 

12-512 

»27 

5-s:; 

31 10 

18-27 

7 27 

7--’-(; 

321 

4l-(. 

Kristianstail. 

— li 1 

1*11 


5-74 

27 0(1 

17-i« 

i» 2x 

iu :) 


'Ah n 

Matmdhus ........ 

-f rr ir» 

1141 

.5-0 fi-41 

2it-()l 

17-(>o 

7-42 

1*4 7 

281 

o.'» 2 

Hailand. 

■f 0;i;i 

11-7.' 

i: l; 

r>-()2 

27-0:; 

16- i .1 

12 ((S 

<)*)■<; 

312 

2.'* .1 

<ioteb Of'li Buhus 

r l:i-11 

11 SO 

1 (grt 

() si 

21<-(;2 

17-7:; 

r*-12 

In .‘1 

:->< 

2**1« 

Elfshorg. 

— 4'C,7 

lu i;:i 

15-.-12 

i) i:* 

25-04 

1.5-20 

10 84 

()U 1 

307 

111 8 

Skarahorp . 

-- 

11-70 

1K-(;.7 

5 

26 .-tr 

14-(;i 

.S‘»7 

1*4 

:uis 

21 8 

Vrrmland. 

— irS'* 

11 11 

16 0.0 

5 

25 2s 

14-17 

117:1 

f)Ho 

2114 

:{2 1 

drehro . 

+• Oil', 

12-0.7 

12-70 

5'7> 

27 1“' 

M-o.i 

7 77 

72 1 



V«'Stiimulaad. 

-r 6'7« 

11.02 

4-74 

(il»o 

x7 

18 ;if, 

3 .-,2 

‘.1^ 7 


nil 

Kopparherp. 

■r ;!77 

12-7S 

!•-(.) 1 

6-10 

30-10 

17-41 

6 20 

S‘»-*) 

281 

:)71> 

GetietmrR _ 

-i-14(!9 

ir»-2.'^ 

0.^4 

7 O.'i 


l8-:i0 

5 1.-. 

10:5 2 


♦Um 

Vojjternorriand .. 

21-21 

18 07 

2 51 

7'45 

;f7 2s 

18-(il 

2-7« 

lO'.l 0 

326 

,Vl*J* 

aTcmtlaiid. 

4-18 ir, 

17 22 

0 0« 

7-21 

33-1 

15 o;i 

4 4:1 

11 1 7 

30.5 

*i 

Vesterbotteu. 

+ 14 ■:ir, 

18:1(1 

3-04 

^ i;; 

35 2:1 

Hi-.c; 

l-s:i 

117 1 

.‘if)!) 

24'<i 

Korrhotten. 

s- 14-ijo 

15-07 

1-47 

7-:i.-i 

;i7-f.:i 

21-.B(; 

2-8(1 

101 7 

:)t}H 

31) n 

Vcural disirirta 

(’I'tb-s 

Total 

- <.»2« 
-4- 2^-22 

12-20 

ll-;i:i 

12 Oil 
14-80 

5-97 

7«7 

28 (1,'. 
31 ((7 

16 3(1 
lit-74 

7-50 

T117 

81-2 
60 7 

21)5 : 
271) : 

4r»(: 

4(i« 

12 12 

7-1:; 

0 2fi 

29 ((B 

Uio- 

7-4:i 

73 

292 

.16 7 


‘ The lirst seven eolunins show yearly averns:es per 1,00<) iiihah. of the mean popu¬ 
lation, Ifcncc Increase, ", wi = inereuse |icr I.IXX) inhah. and per annum; Kxees.s of hirths -- 
more hirths than deaths per 1.0(X» inhah. and per annum: JliKration yearly loss or pain 
by emipratinn or immigration per 1,(XX> inhati., etc. — " Heavy nnmhcrs in thi.s column 
i.for Stockholm, Gfltchorg och Holms, Vestcrnorrlanil, Jemtland. and the I'itiesl denote excess 
of immigration over emigration; other nuinher.s excess of emigration. — ■’ 1. e. yearly 
(.xcess of emigration from Sweden to immigration into Sweden jier 1,IKK'» inhali. (no such 
exetas of immigration in any ISnl. A comparison of this column with the third iMigratioiO 
will show which ISns have paiued or lost hy the exchange of population within the 
country, — ♦ I. c. the yearly nnmber of women married the lirst time per 1,000 unmarriOu 
women between 20 and 45 years. -- " I. c. the yearly numlier of women hearing children 
in w.slloek per 1,000 married women between 15 and 45 years. — * I. e. the yearly nuni- 
ber of women hearing iUegitimatc ehildren per l,tXJ0 unmarried women, widows and di¬ 
vorced between 20 and 45 years. 
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The movement of population in diffa'ent :>lfin8:>. 

TJif> '(livisio)! (»f the ])oinilati()n aecordiiif? to i^lace oi living, .sex, 
ago. occupation, ct(\ constitutes what is called at times tlic Stand of th^ 
jiojiiilatioii. The changes among the people hy marriages, tn’rtlis, deaths, 
immigration, and cmigr.'ition con.stitiite, the second division of demography 
and is called the Movement of the po/ailntion. Each one of the chapters 
lielonging to this division is in the following ])ages treated hy itself;^ 
lint, ill order to savi* space, tlie iirincipal data for the different Ian# 
arc. collected and given in Table l.'i, ]i. 114. This table relates to the 
decade ISKl 'K), tlie latest jieriod lor which more s])ecial calculations 
can yet lie made. The contents ol the table can b(> ]iartly seen on 

1' ma|is following and the subject is again touched n]ion at the 

p. .seiitafioii of the tigiires for the entire country; .some of its principal 
teat ores are already iiointed out on p. A\’e mii.'it rcineinber that 
the ilecadc which has just ended (ixpi. I'lOO) is marked by a con¬ 
siderably smaller emigration than the jieriod IxXl/PO, and thus also bv 

a greater increase of jiopnlation. .From lX.Sii to l.sitii the popnlation 
was les.sened in nine liius, as shown by 'I’able l.o. and from IHtM) to 
IIIIMI. only in four ( Kronoberg, Kalmar, Kidstianstad, and Hkaraborg); 
llie ligiires for the yearly increase during the last mentioned decade are 
given on ii. Its. * 

Civil (‘oiidition and marriages. 

The fairest jileinre of Sweden’s demography is that presmited by the 
chajiter on niorUilil\'; the most iin.satisfaclory. that jiresentcd by the 
ehapler dealing with the stati.stics of marriages, and with those of 
(‘migration. - 

The division of the ]io]inlation of Sweden as rec*ards their civil 
coiidilioil dni'ing tin* jieriod 1751 18});') is given, in relative numbers, 
liy 'ruble It;. 


Tabi.K Iti. IHstrUoition of the popuhition aerovdinit to riril rondition, per 

1 million inhid).* 


AviTJijre l\»r 
lln‘ yearn 

. (’lilldrcn 
^umlor ir> 
years). 

i: 

l.'i 20 
.vfurs. 

u 111 a r r i 0 d. 

2 ft .'iO .>ft to I 

j’curx. yeat.x. 1 

Married. 

l.'i .‘iO Aft to 

ycarg. j-farn. 

Widowers and 
widows. 

WiilinviTji. Widows, 

IT.ol 75. 

:i;tti,427 

87,5-44 

1:19.89;! 

9.(l.57 

•2.5T,:521 : 107.!»95 

12,812 ■ 

49.031 

177(; tK). 

.■tttUilH 

8(i,(y5 

i 1.56,184 

;t,7;!9 

251.51101 111,970 

15.686 , 

47,93-2 

mu a.5 . 

;i-4y.78-4 

SQ.-Jifi 

: 152,12-4 

11,712 

210,198! 109.403 

16,057 '■ 

.51.438 

, isittoo. 

iVl 1,475 

;)(:.744 

, ] |9.:it8 

13.102 

1 2:!9.052 1 90.731 

15.ri95 j 

47,953 

* 1«.51 75. 

;t:!7.isitt 

91.419 

106,251 . 

15.2(50 

i -JOO.lltO i 98.069 

17.1-25 1 

43,881 

1876 t»5. 

:!t>;i,tust 

9:!,-j;ki 

102.176 , 

22,127 

2(K(.0O8 122.868 

18,103 ! 

41,5«59 

Ill 18515. 

:il:'5i.;)8‘.t 

9:{,48-4 

1.59,997 ■ 

-2.5,14:5 

201.812 128,0-23 

19,614; 

42,540 


Partly liy appruximalo cuicniatioiis. 
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Thus, it is seen that, during the years there were, on an 

average, 257,321 married persons under fifty years of age to every 
million of the inhabitants. In 1895 this number had fallen to 201,812 
per million. The average figure for Western Europe, in our days, is 
251,900 per million, that is, about the same that was foijnd in Sweden 
during the eighteenth century. 

If we ])ay .atteutioii only to the rminber of the mariied women between 
the iiijes of loi4f} — .an af'c-grouii which is the most suitable as a means of 
cuni]mnson with the nmnber of births — we, findjt, as a whole and for different^ 
ages, to have ehaiigfid in the nianner which is shown hy Table 17. 


TA)il,E 17. Mnrried women between 15145 yeare, per 1 million inhabitants.’ 


for 

ir)4r> 


45 

15 -JO 

20 25 

25 :50 

30 35 

.85 40 1 40 45 

tin* v«‘ar?« 

yesij’s. 

y<;ars«. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

year.'*. { years. , 

17.51 7.5 


:!5.;)(.i5 


1,851 1(1.; 1.58. 

22.l!i:! 

27.008 

2(i.,528 24,790 ' 

1771'. 00 .. . 

iin.tiii 

:’,;’.,:i.si 

77.0;’.5 

1,(>4!I 10.175 

21.557 

2(1.112 

2(1.371!: ‘A1.517' 

l.'Sil 25.. 

I0S.S5S 

:i2.,5S7 

7(;,271 

1.208 

O.'jOO 

21..‘!80 

2(1,1 :itl 

2.5.!i:i0 , 24.202; 

is2('. ,5(1... 

IO.t.tl74 

.•10,11.5 

7;l.S2!l 

i;s,5 


20.(172 

25.4211 

25,276 23.124 | 

1S51 7.5 .. 

ttll.OST 

2(;.(tn 

T.'i.ot;! 

454 


18.5.52 

24.(125 

25.:i9fi : 23.022 

187'. h.5. 

110.4 Is 

g.''.;;:! 1 

115.081 

4'.i(I 


17..5:)l 

21.808 

22.201. 2b075 

In I8!iri. 

s7,1Mi;i 

22,775 


I'.il 

♦i.^2 1 

15.1.57 

21.‘.i(14 

22.751 ' 20,473 | 


Till' total niiinbcr of maii.ed wonieii bi-tween the ages lo l.') h.as thus 
fallen frotii la i-million oi tlie total jiojmlation to ST.fHi;} ))er million. (The 

)iresent average for Western Ifnroiu is alioiit» IKi.OOO jier million), lletwceii the 
ages of l.a go (li,. ileeline is. iiovvever. from l.so4 to only 404; fietweeu 20,'25 
from lil.o.'iS to t!.sg4. and Iniween the ages g.a lio from 22.40:'. to 15,457. 
The vvli.ile groii]) liidween the .iges of 15 has thus fallen from ;!.5,l!05 to 
22.775 or h\ :t5\: the deeliiu' in tiie group Indween the iiges :!0 45 is, on the 
eioitrary. hut 17 5.. It can thus he clearly .si'en how the decline in the fre- 
(piency ot marri.ige implies in the first place n-h-e'lnte'l eutiy into the nuir- 
rieil stale. 

Il wotild. however, not Ilf i|iiitf forreet to iniiigij^e tliiil the jier- 
een1iio-c! of the niimtirficil has iiiereased in the (leorpe that might lie 
supposed from tlie niimhers given ahove. The ease really is tliat a 
greiit nuiubcr of tlie young jteople who liave not found an o])])ortudlty 
of entering into tlie married stiite, hiive emii/ratril. In consetjiience of 
lliis, tlie percenliige of mtirried out of the remaining population, is 
able to he held at a miieh higher figure thnn one might exjiect from 
the (leeline in the fretjueney of marriages. These eouditious, both for 
older and newer times, are shown liy Table b'i fnext page). 

From this tiilde we see that no very consid(‘rah](' (limiimtion iu the nuinher 
Ilf married has takmi jilace during tlie last few decades, and, as regards the 
younger ages, we find now no diiiiiiiiitioii at all. Comiting from the period 
1851 7.5 to 18115, we find that tlie tmmlier of married imm in tin: age of 20;25 
^ji’cars has risen from 7'3 to 7'i> % and in the age of 25 ;i0 years has fallen 
only from .‘!8’7 to iiSM "o. Aiming the women the frequency of married has 
risen in lioth the groups 15 2(.i and 20 25 years, in the first one from I'o to 

» Groups of five years before 1870 according to approximate calculations. 
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Table 18 . Percentdge of ynarried ■within different noeed 


• Married men i>i;r IdO in Married iromcii per HKI in the 

Avcrajse for the , the ages of ages of 

years ■______ _ 



i 20 50.i. 20 25. 

25 30. i 

m rsi. 

20 45 . 

15 20. 

211 25. 

•,*o ;iu. 

30 35 

35 4(.i. 

17.")1 7.'),.. 

t>, i' 

.' 1 

14 1 

.52 4 i 

tSf? 0 

.50 2 

4 1 

21;, 

.‘i.’) 0 

TO'.-> 

7H 11 

ITTttOtl... 

.■ do-T ;■ 

12 0 

4;') 1 

SI 0 

5i;-T 

rtT 

.).» - 

51 1 ; 


i 

]S01 25.... 

.■ o'.rs : 

11-li 

4r)-4 

SI-.-) 

o7'- 

.) - 


y* ’i 


7*)'<; 

lS2il 50... 

... .: .51I1 


41-1 

S2l 

7)7;* 

it 


.v; 1 

717 

:s-.4 

1S.M 7.5.... 

. . . .")<»• 1 

T ;» * 

3S'7 

! 

O’l h 

10 

1 .4 

17 

tit; 

74-2 

< iSTd hr).,. 

.' ."ik,-. . 

T 

c, 

7>> 7 

.VJ-1 

1 1 

1 : s 

17 

dl 1 ; 

I '* 0 

lnlS‘1,5,. 

. .5:{-r :: 

7'i> 

1 

74 -. 

-t 

li 

1 : 

10 1 : 



1 • 1 ■■„ ami 

in the latter 

from 17 n 

to 

I'.M'll 

if nil 

iin|M»ri:nn t* 

can In 


attiieliod to these small elianges, it is at least jilaiii that the retarii.ilioii ni' mar- 
liages has taken an end. The same is also shown I'V me ./e./vo/, ,/•/- on ealeriiig 
in marriage, which during the last ii( , adi's has rather talleii than i i'l n. 

Even if marriages in this ionnlr> an- ,aili r<‘d into at .1 re: irdeel |ierioii, 
still the iminher of those perseii^ wh" do tint niirry it all. i- • o’l.iiaratirelv 
small. Of the jiojinlation of Swi den aliove " tears of aee tin were in Id'.io 
only S'i "o of the men and I-Im", ot 'he women who were not married: the eor- 
res)ion(liiig figures lor the who'., oi \\Cstern Hnrojie are for men !o and for 
women Thim. the, figures lor Sweden are helow the arer.ige as regard' 

the men. 

.Tf we look for the rtiiists of the (liininished fre(|uene_v of innrrinot.s 
in Swetlen. - it is of tin* ufnost iiiijiortanee lirst to tiinl out wlien this 
•limiinition Itetran. Looking thronwh Tallies is and lih weiindtliat the 
jieriod IT.'il 7.'i (011 the average) is inarkeil liy a vio’v igreat l’rei|ueiiey td' 
inarriagt's, which, in a wood tiiany wii\s, uni.st he rt‘"arded tis exeejit ional 
(and would he rep:iirde<l so anywhere in W estern Knroiie). W’e tilso tiiid 
that the lialf-eeiiliiry 177() Iso.") sliows little or no ileerease. Thus, the 
entire los.s can, on the whole, he .said to fall on tile ]>eriod after iSO.", 
(or really after* 1830). 

Concerning the imrioil is-jd hu (or really iS;!i; OO). the \ery low figures can 
hete.vjdained by the ahnornial excess during this time of the jHijuilation in .voiifhful 
ages, resulting from the great nnmher of births after the end of the Niipoleonie 
wars. The seareity of work for many ])eo]de resulting from tliis eonditioii very 
naturally diminished the jiossihilities of marriage (ami this same condition has 
Iirohalily not an unimiioT-tant share in the troubles and distuvliances on tlie Euro- 
jieait continent in 184S). ft is also during IK.'UiCiO that the retarddfiini of 
rnaiTiage took place in this coiintiw. 

The diminished frerjuency of marriages not dejrendent on the above mentioned 
conditions, began only oft'r IHUO. Thus the real cause of this diminution can 
be no other than the fact tlmt Sweden during this time has been di’awii away from 
Its former, more isolated, industrial life and has entered into that of universal 
competition under conditions which were extremely tinfavoiirahle — as will he 
shown in the section treating of the economics (if Sweden. In this way, both till- 

* Before 1H70, the numbirs are by approximate estiiuutiim, made, however, on data 
iaearing a high degree of jirohaldlitv. 
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diraiuisliud frequency of marriages and the beginning of emigration is really espli* 
rated. In the same degree as the difficulties in the economical life of Sweden 
disiijqiear — and signs of such disappearance are already noticeable—the deplor¬ 
able pbcncftncua we have described will be con(|uered. ISut, nevertheless, w'C must 
confess that the diminished fretiucncy of marriages can partly be ascribed to the 
steadily rising economical pretentions of those entering marriqd life, and the 
eonscciuent difficulty of caring for a family. Doubtlessly som? imjtortanee must 
also be attached to tlm decrease of mortality and its result, a delayed inheritance 
'of livelihood — as ]iointed out especially by WicK.SELD and Fi.od.'STKOjM —, 
thoiiab llic decrease of mortality also, in part, has a contrary effect, in so far as, by 
iiicreasimr prosperity, it also promopjs tlic oppoidlniities of gaining a livelihood^* 

Marriages contracted. The aecount just given was intended to 
illustrate the division of t.lie population aeeortling to the civil condition. 
A\'e have now to give .some de.scription of the oi'dinary deinogr.ajdiical 
details eoiteerning tlie marriages cimiraeled. The jnineijial figures can 
he seen from Talile 111. 


i’AI'.I.K lit. Itelulii'i’ niimhi'r of iiKirihipi'.'i. 
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AVe iiiusi first ]ioint out the eNtraoniimiry declim' iu thi‘ aumber of 
those marrying a seeoiirt time, a l■iI■cIlmstiUl(•e which, no (fnalit, stiunls in. 
comiection witli the (iecline in mortitlity. .\t the jiresent timer second marring'^s 
are li'ss fri i|iient in this country than in any otlicr land in onr (ptarter of tin' globe. 

TIk! average age for inarriagc lias been, during tlie years ISOl ;ib, for men 
;!0 i: 5 years, and for women gT'ui years. The dillerence in age tlms amountf to 
.'tail years; tins ditt'ereucc was formerly unusually small in Sweden Imt lias some¬ 
what increased of later years. As reg.irds tirst iiiarria,ges alone, the aver.ige 
age of men is taheii to lie 2.s>s >ears, ami of women. 27 it 2 years; on second 
marriages, the men's age is given at do-ta >ears ami women’s, dl or. years. 

Of tlie persons entered into iiiarriage iit the \ears 1 H;)]/!) 5 , 0-ia of tlie men 
and I'f’ii'’. of till' women were less than 21 years of age. These figures are the 
lowest of their kind in the wliole, of Kiirojic. Krom a pliysieal, moral, and social 
jioint of view, tlie Swedish writer Kmil SVKNSEn lias thoroughly investigated 
the siiliject of piniioiiirt' marriages, .\uioiig nations where premattire marriages 
are eommoii, lie finds generally a want of physical and spiritual strength and, 
to a certain extent, everything resting on a weak foundation (iiifanfistii); ]icrfcct 
•jihysical and spiritual (ievclo]>mcnt belong to those nations where marriages are 
made at more mature ages. Tims, the figures shown above must be considered 
as very favmiralilc for Sweden. Also, in no other miHon is the miiiinnnn age for 
the marriage of the women held as high as in Sweden (for the present 17 years). 
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Cliara.’teristic ditteroncos arc nsnally found regarding the season of the year 
in \vUi<‘li marriages are «celel)rated in ditterent countries. In Sweden, during the 
years ISSi ttO. as nmcli as UVa% of all marriages took place in December; 14’ in 
S'ovember. and IPea”. in October: thus, 44’f.% in all, during the last quarter of 
the year. During tb(> firet quarter, on the other hand, but 14‘i "i were entered 
'into. These differences wen' mon' lu’ononncetl in former times, and nowadays are 
found more in tfie country than in towns. 

During the last few decade's the freqtii'ucy of marriage' has viirie'el ceinsid- ^ 
erably in the different preevinees eef Sweden. The' maji em page: llt> sheiws 
ve'ry plainly the' supe'rieirity in this matte'r eef N'orth Swt'de'ti, where' thee tiinbe'r- 
trade' offers many eqqieertuuitie'S fe>r weerk at high wage's, e-eintrasting with Semth 
Swe'ele'ii, whe'i'e' agriculture is thee.e'hie'f e'lnpleeyme'nt eif the' iie'eipb'. 


Births. 

As may le>' seen ley Table the' aniiiiitl innnbei' eel'birt lis, wbieli, in 
tlie years 1 T.'el T.'e, anieeiiiiteel tee Al'a-e " lee' eef the' je>i|eiilat teen, lias sinee' 
that elate aliueest iininte'rrnjeteelly liee'line'el see that I'eer the' perieeel 
I'STte lOOei. tile' iignres are but abeeiit 2Hti i " eeee. 

lint it weellhl. eef !t I'ertaillty. be yvreeng tee ele'ilnii' freilll this that. 
(onjtiffdl fccduditji has lessi'iieel. It ajejeears I’reein Ttilele 2<l tlmt, eliiring 
the' years IT.'el leSiMi, tee e'vi'ry theeusanil of inarrie'el weenit'n he'twe'e'H the* 
ages eef l.'e 1.1, I'lie'i'e' were', een a ye'Hi'ly ave'rage. 2itt wine gave' leirtli to 
le'gitiniatp e-hildren: the eive'i'itge feer llie years Ds.ll l!)(Hi is aleeent 2112, 
eef alineest the' same' as feer the' fir.st ]ee'rieeel. The eh'e'l'e'iese wilie'h ri'ally 
exists ill the niimlii'r of liirtlis Is, ihi'refori', a eonsi'qnene'i' only of the 
eleerease in tlie frequi'iiey eef inarriiige. 

The ave'rage nuinhi'r for We.stern Euree|ii' is about 270 " exe b'll, 
if Frani'i' hi' lemitleel. ahoiit 2!lO"oii. Tlii' fi'euiiility in Swi'ili'n is thus 
fully normal, ^\'hl•ll we ri'i'ielle'i't that, in this eieiintry. iiiarriagi' is 
ceentraet.eil at .a later age' than in otfii'i' lamls. the I'one'liisioii must 
rathi'T lie elrawii that fi'i'.nnility in Swi'di'ti is greati'r tliaii in most 
other e'omitries. 

) 

T.tBliE 20. Jieldlirit iiiniilur nf iromi'ii. fliildri'ii.* 
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.•}:;..872 

298';i 

77.iM(! 

911 

11 7 

177e> (XI. 

191.H7fi: 

i»,47» 

1747 

11(1.416 

.‘(2.017 

'290(1 

82.‘.H)!I 

l,4(i2 

17 

iseil ‘i'e. 

188.1(17; 

.SthiMC 

17«7 

108.8ri8 

WI.Pl',' 

2817. 

80.4re7 

2,279 

28':i 

l»2tj .11.1. 

17y.«5.1 i 

.S2,1M 

1711-1 

l(»;t.!l74 

2t».72ri 

28iT!i 

76,il66 

2.4.18 

.T2'2 

1K.11 7,1. 

18;}.17(j; 

32.34(; 

17ei(! 

!Hi.il87 

29,188 

2!i4(: 

84..1i:i 

:t,i.i8 

•»7'4 * 

187li '.l.'e. 

171.4711 

vxm 

171 1 

ilo.41K 

'26.;(o9 

291 (J 

81,.''i49 

fl.(.''2'l 

;>7-l ■ 

IWefi P.l. 

: i(;i»,8!ii; 

28,44.1 

1()7 4 

8y,(>7r> 

2.1,471 

284(1 

80,6!t2 

2,974 1 

:■((>!) j 


For oieter dates in part ley approximato calculatieeiis. 
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ir. THE SWEDISH PEOPLE. 


Table 21. Relative number, by age, o f women bearing cMhlren. 


Women liearing clnUren. per I.OIK) iromen, 
AveraRO for: within each age.* 

the years i 


Women bearing legitimate ehildren; 
)ier 1.000 married women, 
aitbiii eueh age.* 



1.V20. 

ai *2r». 

25'30. 

;ki 35. 

.r>,40 

•lU 45. 

45 50. 

20 25. ^ 

25 30. 


;i:» -10. 

40 45. 

45 :)0.! 

1751 7.').... 

2:1 

122 

220 

2;i8 

191 

ion 

24 

474 

388 

332 

238 

123 

:il . 

17711 tK). 

21 

11(1 

207 

22(1 

182 

95 

23 

4(17 

381 


2;>2 

121 

:io 

18(11 -’o.... 

1(1 

119 

214 


185 

98 

20 

•iT)? 

t’)T7 

312 

2:12 

12-1 

27 

1828 .W. 

10 

lo!t 

217 

242 

lt»8 

107 

18 

454 

.TJ7> 

314 

242 

i:u 

24 

I8:)i 75. 

s 

101 

204 


2 o:l 

118 

It) 

4(1(1 


.■!2i: 


152 

2.') 

1878 9.5.,.. 

11 

lo7 

201 

221 

lt»2 

110 

17 

4fsl 


320 

2”) 

145 

2:1 

188(195. 

11 

108 

I'.K! 

214 

IST) 

105 

15 

451 

;!(!■) 

312 

2-18 

1,39 

21 

Table 

21 

an 

liistoricid view (d‘ lln 

imiiilier 

Ilf liirllis 

and 


(if fecHiulity, at ditfprpnt ai^ps — a taltlo wliicli is iiiiii]iie in its way. 


The most remarkiilile reatnre in lliis table is the imponant inerease of inatrimoiiial 
feeundity shown by the ages .'io -Jo. ilnring tin- jierioil is-.'i; jHV.'i. The eireitin- 
stanee clearly ilejiemis tii«in the retariiaiion of marriage wliieh went on <lnnng a 
great part of that time. The same ftibb- also shows very clearly that fecnmlitt has 
not lessened to any great degree, e.speeialiy omitting the abnormal iienod 17.01 7.0. 


We here find jdace for some of the chief facts eoneerning births, out of those 
with which we are so richly supplied b> the ^wedisb statistics of jiopulation. 


The lisin.g-born children in the years 1701 70 were divided accoriling to 
sex in the jirojiortion of a thonsand girls to l,o4l boys. .\t iireseiit (1«7<> hO) the 
numbers are a thonsand girls to ].(i04 boys — figures which are about the saini- as 
those for Knrojie in general. During the same period, the relative number 
ef hoys amongst the total number <d’ births (thus including those still-born) has 
risen from l,o01 to l.nni. 

Of the total number of births during 1701 00 there were, on the average, 
20 ® (10 still-born. Dinitting the years I.hoi oh^ treciuencv was gradiially in¬ 
creased until the vears IStil d.'i when tliev reached ;i.'l" no; since then, a 
considerable diminution has taken jd.ice. At present, the number of still-born 
children amount') to 2o" no — a l.iw jiroiiortion when com|iared with that of 
most of the other Euro]iean countries. 

Several ehildren at a birth occur in Sweden more fre(|uen11.v than in 
ap' other country of Kurojie. (>xce])ting Finland. During the pi'riod 1700 IHIO 
the frequency of such hiiths ro.se very considerablv ; from 1.014'7 ehibireii 
horn (d' every thousand of mothers, to about 1,018 births. After that date 
the frequency fell again. During the host fifty years, the number has been nearly 
constant, or about 1.014 t. ehildren to every timusand id' mothers. During the 
.years 1«71 !K», the |.roportion, taken for legitimate and illegitimate children 
se)iarat<.‘ly, was l,014'.ii4 and l.Olf'Hii to one thousand mothers. 


Kcgarding births according to the seasons, we find the greatest jinqiortion born in 
September ami March f6 .o 7 > higher than the average for the yciar) and the 
lowest in July and Augiisl, (7 K beneath the average). The percentage of 
illegitimate births <d' the total unmber, is greatest during the i>eriod .lanuary 
—.luly. The freqnenc.v (d' still-born eliildrcn is always greater during the cold , 

season of the year than during the warm. 


' Fur i7.')l 7.0 b.v appruxinaite caleiilutiims. — * Before 187(1, partly by approxiiiintion. 
Fop the ages 20 HO these npproxiuintious are only tentative, but probably measurably correct. 
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Mortality. 

During the decade 1891/1900, tlie average yearly number of deaths 
ill Sweden amounted to but 16-36 per thousand of the population — the 
lowest figure, ever observed in any European eountry. l^iwer figures' 
have sometimes been given for certain districts in America and 
•iViistralia, but the 5 - cannot be regarded as relialde. It is, therefore, 
highly jirolialile that this Sweilish figure is the lowest ever observed 
in the whole world. * 


Table 22. 

Mortality 

in Sweden, ronqinred 

with 

Home 

other cotmtries. 


t 

Avcrajrf for 

I» « a t li - r :i i «*, u*j. 


Diatli-raif in f:?\v«i4cn in 
ih«t ilD;uli-rat(5 of 

of; 

till! years 

Wf.'sDTD 



\\ f"stcr> 
Oir'tpi’ 





Stt'fth‘1}. 'Nrirys.i.v. b.iiprltiTul. 1 



KiiirlfttKl.' Frnijpo. : 

isol JO. 
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■2t;s 2.’l’l . 

'2T':i 


111) 

1 

its 

1.S21 40.... 

2'i7 

2:j i:> li 

24 7 

ST 

11 s 


!t4 

ISll tto . 

•-* 

21‘> 17 i; 22 ■■! 

2t*> /» 

SI 

1-20 

a') 

: 

tSf’.l 70 . 

1 

IS-o ’2-2 .1 

•2:’. f! 

i i 

112 

HI) : 

8f> , 

IS71 SO ... 

•2;'>7 

IS 3 17 n 21 1 

■ 2:17 

71 

los 

SH 

77 ; 

IHSl ‘HI. 

*24 D 

ft; II 17 I I'.l ’.i 

•!»> .1 

70 

HO 

MS 

7i) 

ls,su;i,-> ... . 

•23 ;i 

11) ;> lli '.i ISs 

*2*2 *2 

71 

HS 

ss 

74 


Tiilde 7 gave a view of tin- history of niortallty in this country 
during the last, two eenturii-s, and 'rabh- ii makes a eoiuiiarison be¬ 
tween Sweden and .some other euiintries. for the century whieh has ju.st 
r’ome to an end. It may he seen \ ery clearly by means of this last 
table how the ]>osition of Sweden has, in the eourse of time, be- 
eome more and more favourable. If tin* rate of mortality in Sweden 
is I'omiiared with that of tin* whole of AVestern Knrope, tiie rate in 
Sweden will for the ])eriod 1x01 :;o be found to be only 4 1ow<t than 
that of the entire eontinent: but from IS.Si; <).■) it is lower. The 

moi'tality in Norway formerly n.sed to be lower than that of Sweden, 
but now the death-rate of Sweden is rather the lesser. During the 
period 18*11, 2(t, the figures for France and Sweden were almO.st eipi^l; 
at ]iresent, the mortality in Sweden is io-. lower than that in France. 
The Swedish figui-es are, at present. 12 lower than tlm.se of .England; 
during the period 1841'6((, the advanta^re was only 

Dariii}? the ton years ISSfi I'.'), the total avei.i,ije death-rate per thonsaiul was; 
for Sweden, lliT.; Norway, lli-'t; Denmark, 18'f.: England, IS's; Seothind, lii-o; 
Xcthcrlaiids, ‘itt'o; Ilelftiuin, 20-:!: Switzerl.iiid, 20 -;i: I'inland,‘iO's; Emnce 22-2; 
the flernian Empire, 23-8; Italy, -JCiTi; the west of .Vti.stria, 27'o; Servia 27-7; 
tialiei:i-Ilukovjua, 31-2; Hungary, ill’s: Russia, ilS’u: the whole of NVestern Europe, 
23’3: Eastern Eurojte, 33’o; the whoh; of Euroi)e, 27’i. 

* The great decrease of mortality in Sweden during the 19th century 
is an incontrovertible jtroof of the progress made, during this jteriod, 
by the nation, not only in civilization, but also in material welfare. 











Rus- Hmi- Italy, tionr). France. Fin- SwitTicr- Rel- Nether- Scot- Ktip- I'en- Nor- Swe- 

sia. £r<^ry. I'.mpin'. land. land. gium. lands, land. laud. mark. M'uy. den. 


Table '23 fijivesa comparison, accordiiif' to age, between the rates 
of mortality of Sweden on one hand, and those of Western Eiirojie, 
France, and Kn"lan<l on the other. It is very evident that our 
position in eveiy case is the most favourable during the first years of life, 
but not, Ity any means, exclusively in these. In the. {^roiip, O.o years, 
the mortality in Sweden is 4-1^, lower than in We.stern Eurojie, .‘U^i 
lower than in France, and ,‘il", lower than in .Eiiffland. If we ref^ard 
the first year of life alone, the difi’erence becomes generally still juore 
favourable to ns. 

Onr p(jsition is, on the other hand, less favoui-able for the age- 
group and es])ecially for the period 5/10 years, the time when 

contagions children’s disea.ses are rife, and which thus forms “the Achilles- 

Tablb 2d. Death-ratfx hy age, in Sivetleii, compared with other counliiex. 


Afe. 

' Deatli-rates, 

! 1S71.H0, o.oa. 

Swe¬ 

den, 

%■ 

Death-rates. 
1881 90, " 

Swe¬ 

den, 

%. 

Dcatli-ruteH, 
1886 9:5, 

Swe¬ 

den, 

1 WeRTcm 
; KwrojM'. 

Sw»>deb. 

France. 

Sweden. 

England. 

Sweden. 

0 5 years. 

! 

1 89-21 

52-27 

.59 

65-91 

43-55 

66 

56-99 

3t)-15 

69 

5 10 

> „ 


8-49 

96 

6 24 

7-74 

124 

4-08 

6-05 

142 

10 15 

> 

4-62 

4-18 

90 

4-01 

4-03 

KXl 

2-72 

3-71 

136 

15 20 

> 

5a» 

4-50 

75 

6 09 

4-53 

74 

4-05 

4-50 

113 

20 25 

> 

8.64 


75 

7.50 

.5-92 

79 

5-20 

60 i> 

117 

25 : 55 

» 

9 61 

7-34 

76 

9-42 

6.55 

70 

7-04 

6-48 

‘.12 

ao 45 

> 

12-15 

927 

7f) 

11-12 

8-17 

73 

11-15 

7-95 

71 

45 55 

> , 

. 17-2) 

1305 

76 

15-32 

11-51 

75 

17-29 

11-07 

64 

.5.5 (5.5 

> 

‘ ai-51 

211-52 

75 

28-14 

21-08 

75 

32-82 

20-38 

63' 

65 75 

» 

. i 69-.-)9 

.53-57 

77 

62-04 

47-09 

75 

66-04 

46-28 

69 

75 w 

> 

164 S2 

141-56 

8(5 

146-09 

1154-88 

92 

180-05 

132-21 

73 


Total ; 25-65 

18-27 

71 

22-23 

10 94 

70 

18-81 

10-49 

88 
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Percentage of death-rate* in Siceden as compared with corresponding death- 
rates in Western Eurojie. as a whole, tHlllfil). 
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heel” <il‘ the poorer and loss ])o]iulaled eoimtries. The \vell-])o]>ulated 
lands here easily win an advantage, liy means of Iheir f^reater rc- 
sonrees in the neeessafy medical aid. 

The mortality in Sweden in erery age-group hetieecn the years I't 
and 7;~t is about tiTf i lower than in Western Europe in general. The 
regularity of the figures (see Tahle 23) is most striking. 

The mortality, ae<‘ording to age, for Sweden, I'an he studied from 
the year 1750. A snnunary of the results of simh an •e.xamination is 
given in Tahle 2+ (next J)age). 

The decline of mortality Ix-ars with it an increase in the length of 
life. According to the Svvedish tables of mortality, the Expectation 
of life for a new-horn child is, in this country: 


Yctirs. Both Hcxos. -Mcu. Womi'ii. 

17.y> 17T.0. 3.'>'20 voars. 33 '.to years. Btitai years. 

isn; l»40. 41-4:i ‘ > 3!♦•.^« >■ 43I*ti 

ISlil 1870 . 44fis > 42so . 46.37 » 

1881 IHiMI. hoo-' > 48 0.3 > 7)1-47 > 


The average length of life has thus iniTeased during the last cen¬ 
tury and a half, from 35 to 50 years. This fact alone is sufficient lo 
show the eomjjlete, revolution affected during the 19th century in 
almost every condition of life. The mean lifetime is now in Sweden 
50’()2 years, in Norway 49-94, in Denmark 47-85, in England 4.5-4a, in 
Eelginm 45-or., in the Netherlands 43-75, in Einland 42-8o years. In 
France, the average length of life was 42- 1 3 years for the ])eriod 1877 -31; 
and at the present time it is prohahly somewhat higher. The figure 50-02 
for Sweden is the highest figure a -whole nation has ever reached. — 
In the country districts of Sweden, the average length of life reaches 
^-5 8 years but in the towns only abont 43-.38. The average length of 
' life for the men is 48-5 5 years (in the country districts 50-5 5 and in the 
towns only 40-05), for the women 51-47 years (in the country districts 
52-62 and in the towns 46-4 1 ). 
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Table 2 - 1 -. Jh'ath-r\ites in Sweden. Bt/ uftes. Yearh/, “/oo, J75l!lfiSo. 


Age. 

1751- 
—1775. 

177G ■- 
- ISiK). 

1801— 
—182d. 

1828— 
— 18.d0. 

1*1- 

—1875. 

1876— 

—1895 

' 1886- 
' —189.5. 

177:5». 
(Nfaic.l 

Lstld-*. 

(.Miii.l 

0 1 vears',...r 

21(1 sa 

19C.'71 

isn.sc, 

lt!2'S'2 

14(l'5.'t 

ll'2(i.'. 

lo;! 9(1 

28.5'SJ, 

!14'i',!i 

1 ;i 

% 

55 I'x 

d2'ii(; 

•I7:)i 

;}4'i;(i 


2!» (1 

2l'9l 

ll7'.'ii> 

Ifisi 

irr> 

> 

2S'(ie 

•Id'Sc 

i;t (12 

l.')57 

19 70 

1.5(11) 

l;!(i:l 

715'.- 

y x:, 

Of) 

» "... 

87 2-1 

.fils-.' 

75'7K 

d!l 1(7 

57'21» 

44 

.-HI-1 5 

i:S(i7( 

5,‘VhS 

.d 1(1 

> 

11 IS 

I'i'OS 

1(((14 

7-74 

fi"-m 

7’5)1* 

H*»ir> 

41 (.1 

5 i;. 

lO Id 
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27 

♦> 1)0 

4:,:t 

4 «;! 

4 (IS 

5 71 

•24'!hi 

;t a l 

Id 2(1 

3 _ 

7 2*5 

(iM 2 

. 5 -42 

4'!e.> 

4 90 

4'5: 


18 s,', 

4'(a 

20 

t 

S-7t5 

8<»t» 

.S|2 

t> f<l 

4)*.*>2 


H 015 

Ifi'ds 

!>• » 

2d iiO 


1(1.-IS 

fife; 

U-2H 

8 25* 

7 28 

Hi;. 

H :i :i 

21 '-'s 

Hui 

:>ii :k'i 

» 

I2'.-.:i 

11'OT 

l()'7:i 

1(1 17 

S;}« 

H 8.'* 

H <5 1 

21 7S 

H17 

**».'» *!.'> 


11'S4 

i:t2;. 

14'0(! 

15 (50 

I()7-J 

8 2:4 

7'I>;* 

29 t;,'i 

7:ir 

•45 55 

3 

21';!'. 

IS'To 

2(1 !'(• 

lll<)s 

15 71* 

11 .51'. 

11-07 

45 11 

l(l".M 

5,5 f>5 

* 

5512 

.82 SI 

.•!7 75 

;U 4.1 
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'*0 558 
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H5 75 
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A I'i'w detail-i iiiiiy Ihtc lir iniiicd (nmi tlic coiiious (ifiiircs of Swciiisli 
mortality statistics. 

Ill the country-districfs, tlic mortality has sunk, if wo coiiii>arc the pcrioils 
1810 40 ami 1801 Oo, from ‘J'J-ac. " «» to l0-2;'’o<i; for the tuinni the decrease 
has hoen from ,‘t4'44">«i to is-o.-,im. The tiiiures for tin- towns were then, 
duriiiK the firmer jieriod. o5 higher than those for the conntry-distriels, lint 
during the latter )ieriod, only 11 s — a telling witness of the improved sanitary 
"•onditions and conimnnal administration in general of otir towns. The higher 
figures, which still distinguish the towns from the country-districts, are dm' 
almost entirely to the hijther death-rate amongst children of tender years — 
esiiecially thosi' of illegitimate liirth — and amongst middle-aged men, Amoie/ 
married women also the death-rate i- somewhat higher in the towns. 

For the years 1881 Oo. the mortality in the first year of life amounted to 
102‘S per thousand of living-honi children fin the first inoiith of life. .‘{I’s; tin' 
first week 16'o; the first day (i’o). For country-districts the figures are fid's 
“ oo; for towns, lit]-a; for the liin of Vermlaml, hut Td",an; for that of .Idn- 
kOping, 77; for (irehro and Skarahorg, 8(eo " iki. The figures were highest 
for the, Ian of Vesteniorrlaud and the town of Stockholm, with 141 " on and 17o 
®/oo re8)iecti\ely. The average figure for Western Euroja' is about 180 ” Tke 
mortality amongst legitimate children in Sweden for the years mentioned was 
95'i *,' 0 o; amongst illegitimate children. KiB'o", oo. 

Deaths by violence (not. including suicides) amouute.d annually to about 64(i 
]>er million of the population during the jieriod 1821.<'40; this figure sank to 
448 for the decade 1881 fiO. The numher of those drowned, especially, has sunk 
from B61 to 240; all the other cases have decreased from about 280 to 208 — 
all per million inhahitaiits. 

Ituring the iioriod IdSFAiO, the various months of the year showeil the 
following death-rates per aiiiiiim. in ".'oo: .laiiiiai-y 19'93, February 18'9D, March 
ltf.=)5, .\pril 19*12, May 18 -i 3 , .liiue Id'so, July 14'48, August 18'47. Sep- 

* Per l.tJOO live births. - “ Per l.tXK) of mean ysipalatinn. — “ Kamiue. * Later, 
the .yi'ai 1898 has attained a .vet more favourable result, or only Ifcos y oo for the wholu 
poi>nlat!on. 




















Hwmher i4*tt, tad Decanber 18*»«. Tlw aref^ 
age tor tiM jmt yim 14**4* Smmsj nutehed eJmeet 18 K over tine yeailgr 
avectige, bat 8«ft|Kiri^« tm the coatnary, £s]l 11 btUne. In jfonaer dayi, lyniig 
trss the iktost dtageioai tint*, iwnr it b tsther wioter. — The iafiwHMse <rf the 
eeatran «*t mertolity is eoiuid«nhiy Im In the north of Sweden, fhaa ia^the 
«M>8tb JtHi oontnay t* what we trabid expect Between tite mat districts 
and the aides, f the diftereace is greatest during the summennonths, espedaUy 
for tile maseubne sex. In tiie highest ages, the death-rate is greatest during 
winter; in the middle ages, daring spring. For the earliest years, winter il 
generally the most disastrous, bat at times also midsummer; more espedally 
was this the case formerly and in towns. 

' The mortality m the different Itns of Sweden, for the decade 1881/90, 
may be seen by the map on page 127. In the l&ns about Lakes Yettera 
and Venem, the mortality now amounts to only about 14 to Id ®/«>, — a 
fignre which » really a most extraordinanlr faionrable one. In former times, 
mortahty was lowest m the Iftn of Jemtland (for 1841 50, but 12'ssVoo — pro¬ 
bably a world-record) hut of late years the mortaliti there has increased as a 
resnlt of the development of the timl)er-trade and ^e consequent great immigra¬ 
tion. The mortahty in the cifi of Stockholm was Arm* rh \en great, but now¬ 
adays the figures are, on the contrary, lery lavourahlo. During the period 
1896/1900, the mortality in Stockholm amounted to but 18‘2 ® oo, oi has than in 
most oi the other Luropean capitals 

Immigration and emigration. 

Th"* modern emigration moieraent can be said to date — as a whole 
— from the decade beginning 1840. In Sweden, however, it began 
somewhat later, the Swedish (tnigraUon-penods proper being between 
the years 1868 73 and between 1879 93. At present, emigration from 
this country is again at a low tide • 

It has ahead\ been shown, in the ihapler dealing with the frequency 
of marriage, how the great stream of Swedish emigration during the 
periods named above (the relative greatness of which was only sur¬ 
passed by that of Noiway and Ireland) can lie in the main explained 
by the unfavourable runditioiis under which the transition to the 
modern system of industiial life took place in onr land. The great 
choline of emigration, of late years, must be considered as evidence 
that the difficulties of this unfavourable transition-period are now 
in way to be surmounted 

That emigration assumed the great iiroportions it did at one time, 
is also to be ascrilied to that inborn love of roaming and advent^ 
which our people share with the other Germanic races — a spirit whliilif 
is unusnaUy developed amongst us. And a Swedish population of one 
million souls having established itself in America, naturedly exercises 
such a great power of attraction, on account of kin-ship and other ties, 
that we can hardly suppose that emigration will ever quite cease. 

A general survey of the movement of population in Sweden during 
the period 1851/95, with a special view to the illustration of emigration 
and immigration, is given in Table 95. 
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Then we see that, du^g these lorty-flve years, about 916,000 persons 
in all have emigrated from Sweden, of which number but 125,000 have 
been replaced by immigration or by the return of emigrants — a common 
oocnrrence. The net amount of emigration is thus nearly 800,000 per¬ 
sons; of a truth, a most material loss for a people counting but five 
millions. 

Table 26 shows that this loss includes 462,000 persons of the ,male sex and 
bat 329,000 of the female sex. The disproportion between the sexes is most nn- 
favourable, just at the age which is here of most importance. We have lost, 
of persons between the||ages of 20/25, no less than 156,000 men, and but 80,000 
women; a proportion of 195 to 100, 

On the whole, the loss of those in the age of childhood has amounted 
to 132,000, whilst within the group of the most able-bodied — 15/35 years 
of age — the loss is no less than 563,000. There are 68,001^ in the group 
36/50 years, and, in the whole group above 60 years of age, only 27,000 
persons. The net loss of married people is 125,000; of unmarried adults 
(above fifteen years of age) 533,000, the men numbering 329,000 and the women 
only 204,000. 


Table 25. Movement of population in Sweden, 1851195. 


1 Factors of the movement. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

TTopnlation, Dec. 31, 1860. 

S,482.J41 

1,687448 

1,791493 

Blrtba, 1861/95.../.. 

1,8.13,827 

2,990.468 

2,843469 

Deathe, 1861-95. 

3.«W,720 

1,826,728 

1,779,992 

BXcees of births. 

2,227,197 

1,163,740 

1,063467 

Xmiaranti, 1861/95 ..-. 

tlS,»2 

535,876 

879,676 

sJaunIgrants, 1861'96... 

121,194 

74,148 

51,016 

Xxeen of emigranis. 

799488 

461,728 

^660 

Increase of population...;. 

1,439,719 

702,012 

784,707 

PqinlatioD, Deo. 31,1895.... 

4,919469 

2,389499 

2,139,999 


Svulm. ' ■ • 9 ' 
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Takb 26. ' Tot<A 'emigration and imm^ation, 18Sl/95.^ 


g 

Emigrants. 

Immigrants. 

Excess of emigration. 


Hen. 

Women. 

Total. 

Hen. 

Women. 

TotaU 

Hen. 

Wommi. 

0/15_ 

16/20. 

20/26. 

25/30..... 

30/36..... 

35/40..... 

4045. 

45/50. 

50/«>. 

154.457 
IS«,872 
238,713 
151,408 

77.457 

44.335 
20,428 
18,310 

33.336 

78,201 

81,413 

168,828 

94,747 

45,799 

26,123 

15,085 

10,030 

15,650 

76,286 

69,459 

89,885 

56.658 

31.658 
18,412 
11,343 

8,289 

17,686 

22,000 

8,030 

23,204 

23A27 

18,504 

11,000 

0,300 

4,040 

0,000 

41.121 

3,856 

13,254 

16,271 

11,885 

7,891 

4,440 

2,748 

4,182 

10,939 

4,188 

9,950 

10,(fi6 

6,679 

3,616 

1,866 

1,301 

2,427 

132,427 

142,833 

235,500 

120,078 

58,803 

33,520 

20,122 

14,270 

20,727 

67,080 

77A57 

156A74 

79,476 

33,914 

18,732 

10,645 

7,282 

11,468 

66,847 

65,276 

79,935< 

46,602 

24,979 

14,797 

9,477 

6,988 

15,259 

Total 

015,352 

535,870 

370,076 

125,104 

74,148 

51,010 

700,388 

401,728 

328,000 

Of these; 
Children* 
Married. 
Single’-. 

134,487 

130,704 

004,301 

78,201 

83,8(» 

373,867 

76,286 

73,956 

230,434 

22,000 

31,704 

71,400 

11,121 

18,240 

44,787 

10,939 

13,464 

26,613 

132,427 

125,000 

532,001 

67.080 

65A68 

329,080 

65,347 

59,492 

203,821 


On the whole, the emigration has risen above, the average frequency, for 
the whole population, only in the ages 15/.9g. The consequence of this will be 
that the growth of these age-groups is slower than that of the rest of the 
population — even if they do not actually diminish — and that their numerical 
importance becomes smaller in proportion to the total population. A natural 
consequence of this, again, is a relative diminution also in the number of births, 
so that the group 0/5 years also belongs to the list of those whose nslativc 
numbers are declining. The. age-groups 5/15 and 35/o» are more favoured, 
especially the age-group 50/w. The effect of all this upon the composition of 
the population according to age, is shown plainly by Table 1.5, page 112. 

During the period 1851/95, about 768,000 persons have betaken 
themselves to transoceanic lands, by far the greatest proportion of 
whom have emigrated to the United States of Americas whilst 148,000 
persons have sought homes in European countries. Of the latter 
number of emigrants 48,000 have gone to Norway; 63,000 to Denmark; 
12,000 to Finland and Russia; 20,000 to Germany, and but 5,000 to 
o^er European countries. The annual number of emigrants to the 
neighbouring lands is almost constantly about 5,000 persons; of those 
who go to Norway and Denmark there return about 50 The 
immigration from Finland is even greater than the emigration thither. 
But only 6 % emigrant Swedes have returned from the United States, 
though the per cent has risen during the lart few years; thus,' 
1894/99 a total of 69,870 Swedes emigrated to tfie United Stetes, while 
31,027 persons immigrated from the United States to Sweden. 

* With approximate additious for nnreported emigration and inmigratlou. for 88;073 
mjjgraate and 390,861 immigraata the distribntion according to age^aud '’civil conditleas ie 
apprexinutlTe. — • Below 16 years rff age. — * Widows and vrfdewers indoded. 
may ,l»re be remarked that when, of late years, the number of Swedish immigrant to 
Amenca ^haa been stated at a higher dgnre than is warraiited < by Swedish staOstics 
resptpsting emigration, this is accounted for by the feet that the higher .figures indude a 
grMit.Baraber (ff emigianis from Xinlond, who pass throBgh Swedem. 
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The Swedish-born population in the United iStofes-entered in the census of 
1900 was 574,626 p^sons; counting the immigrants since that time and also 
children born in America of Swedish parents, the total Swedish population might 
be at least 1 million, perhaps considerably more. The great bulk is to be- 
found in the States of Minnesota (more than 20 per cent), Illinois, Iowa, and 
other states around the great Canadian lakes, as well as in South Dakota etc., 
— the climate of which somewhat resembles that of Sweden. Especially in 
Minnesota there are vast regions wholly populated by Swedes. The Swedish 
immigrants have to a greater proportion ^an those of most other nations occupied*' 
themselves in fmming, then^ in industry and navigation, only few of them in 
commerce. Though the Swedes still have great affection for their old country, 
they generally, soon, become very good Americans. 

The emigrants from Sweden consist, for the most part, of workmen 
(agricnltnral and industrial) and domestics, but, of coarse, all closes 
of society have their representatives. The emigration, on a large 
scale, of unmarried women began a little later than did that of the 
other classes, but that, too, soon reached important dimensions. 

Emigration from the flourishing North Sweden, the inhab¬ 
itants of which are to a great extent dependent on the timber-trade, 
has always been considerably lower than from the agricultural pro¬ 
vinces of South Sweden. 

The effects of this great emigration have undoubtedly extended 
to all classes of society. From an economic point of view, emi¬ 
gration proved a relief during the period when the younger age groups 
were in excess, and when the opportunities for work were few, as was 
the case, for instance, about 1880. But, at other periods, the loss of 
such an amount of working-power must have been crippling, and it 
cannot be advantageous to the economy of any country to bring up and 
educate young people who immediately afterwards proceed to utilize 
their training in a foreign land. Neither is it possible for the produc¬ 
tions of a country to increase to any great degree, unless there be a 
simultaneous increase in the number of the consuming population. And 
if we leave the economical point of view for that of culture, we see 
that emigration has occasioned Sweden a most sensible loss, in carrying 
away a large proportion of the most intelligent and capable part of 
the population. 

On the other hand, our country has already derived no small 
gain from the profitable intercourse with other nations — especially 
with the great republic on the other side of the Atlantic •r- to which 
emigration has give?-rise, and from which powerful impulses for good 
have already made themselves felt in the life of our country. Neither 
ean it be said to be of no importance for our nation that, poor both 
in we^th and number as it relatively is, it thus shares m the worj'., 
of biding up one of the great powers of the world, a country 
whei» many a gifted Swede finds the ample field of activity which the 
restricted conditions of his own land do not provide him with at home. 
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For America, the Swedish part of her population will anques-, 
tionably be of great worth. It is true that the larger number of 
emigrants from Sweden are labourers, nearly all without great means, 
and under such circumstances it can easily be understood that, as yet, 
they cannot hope to play any ^eat r6le in the intellectu^ life of their* 
new country. But the cultural work which has been rfb consequently 
^.carried on in Sweden for many centuries must, in every case, form a 
most valuable basis for the future. And what other country has sent 
to America settlers whose families have, for several generations, enjoyed • 
a general book education? And the best features of the' Swedish* 
national character — industriousness, simplicity, obedience to law, 
integrity, and chivalrousness — have, too, won due acknowledgment 
in America, and must always form a valuable contribution to that 
formation of a national character, which is now taking place. The 
peculiarly well-developed bent of Swedish people for the study of 
natural science and for mechanical inventions has already won well- 
deserved triumphs in America; we need but recall the names of John 
Ericsson and of J. A. Dahlgren — to say nothing of a great many others. 



^Fight between the Monitor of John Ericsson and the Merrimac in Hampton Eodds. 
* March 9, 1862. 
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i. NATIONAL CmBACTSRiSTlOS. MORAL AND 
SOClAt 0ONDmON& 

The Sw^ish race is of Tentooio origin without foreign intermixture, 
and idle external aji^earanee of the people testifies to the fact They are^ 
as a role, tall and well-grown; they have light hair, broad and lofty fore- 
, heads, and blue or grey oyes. The formation of the skull is dolichoce- 
‘phalic — thongh brachyce^alic skulls also occur — and orthognathous. 

The Swedes are one of the tallest nations on the earth. Indeed it 
is possible that they rank second to none of the civilized peoples in this 
particular. The most recent statistics show that the average height 
of a male Swede between the ages of 30 and 35 is 170-8 centimeters. 

Accordins to the evtensne researches undcrtakdi rtnriii!; these last sears, the 
Swedish people seems to be the purest remainder now extant ol tlu old Teutonic 
race, and anthropologically it shows a remarkable hnmogineitx. ( onsideriug the 
shape of the head, the mxestigatious mentioned ha\( m.ule m.imlest that in Sweden 
a high degree of dolielweephaloimitiis is prominent: the aicrage numltei ol cranmm 
index IS 75-9, the vonutioii in the diflerent provinces being only between 74-8 in 
SOdermanlaud and 77-s iii Lapplaiid. * Ui>on the whole, S7 ^ ot the population 
of Sweden can be considered as dolichocephalous .and only 1.3 as braditce- 
phalous; how thc>latter numbers xary in different parts ol the couiitrx will be swii 
by the map on page 136. 

As reganls enlonr of the hair and eolonr of the eyes, the researrhes abexe 
mentioned have proved that 76‘s *. of the ]iopulation ot Sweden have light, 
22-4 % dark (brown), and 2-3 red h,iu; light (blue or grey) ejes are to lie 
found in 60-7 brown ones only in 4-s and eyes of mixed colours in 
28*8 %. When considering the matter at large you will find the light colours 
of the hair and of the eyes predominant and most strongly marked in those 
parts of the conntrv where a pronounced dolichoeephalonsness jirevails. 

It IS an interesting circumstame that the statistics eollectesi in coiini'Ctioii 
with compulsory'military sen ice prove iiiconti-stahly that then has lieen a con¬ 
siderable mm use in the average height ot the population of bwediii during the 
last half-century. Th< average height ot a consenjit accejited for military ser- 
vlge of the age ol twenty years, works out tor tin five-ycai periods 1841 46 lo 

1866,70 and 1891 95 m order at. 167-0, 167-|, 167-5, 167-7, 168-2, 169-.3 

and 170-1 centimeters; that is to say. there is no less than 3 centinicterfl’ in¬ 
crease. — The vanations in height lu different jiarts ot the country may be seen 
by the chart on page 136. The greaU'st average height is attained by 

the inhabitants of South Norrland and ol the towns ol Stockholm and Gothen¬ 

burg. The investigations undertaken by A. Key show that the average height of 
pupils at the Swedish public colleges ranges higher than that of the population at 
large at the same ages. Both in regard to height and to weight Key’s figures, It 
may be noted, give a very favourable result when compared with data collected 
fer other countries, and that hold' good not only about boys but also of girls. 

* By cremium index is nndcnitooil the ratio between the length and the breadth 00 • 
the craninn, where the breadth is less than 8U per cent of the length, the shape of the 
cranittin la said to he doUchocephalons, otherwise it is brachyoephalons The general 
average nnmbers are calrnlated by the Swedish naturalist A. Bmzies, inventor of this 
clasaideation, to'be. for dolichocqthalons 75 per cent and for brachyoephalons 88 per cent 
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The figures given above with reference to the height of conscripts plainly 
denote that physical development has improved among Swedes during the imriod 
given. The figures for those who have b^n rejected as unfit for military servloe 
tell in the same direction. The percentage of these to the whole, for the six 
diodes 1831/40 to 1881/90 and for the period 1891/96 in order are: 35’7, 
36'4, 36-7, 27*8, 23-6, 20‘2, and 21'7; that is to say, a considerable improvement 
on the whole. Compared with the figures in other countries, the percentage of 
rejections is unusually low. Here, too, may be remembered the fortunate position 
which Sweden occupies in regard to mortality, and the very marked way in which 
the death-rate has declined, especially during'recent decenninms. 

With regard to the Dissemination of Knowledge among the People 
it will probably be a well-known fact that the Scandinavian nations 
occupy a very prominent position. The art of reading has been general 
in Sweden for many generations; and hence a certain degree of inteUec- 
tuaJ power has been attained by the people at large, Iprming a very 
sound foundation for further educational improvement. On the other hand, 
it may be that there is at times wanting that youthful* enthusiasm for 
the acquirement of knowledge often met with in nations where the great 
masses have only recently begun to enjoy the advantages of book-learning. 

Hence, it will be observed that, for many generations, the popula¬ 
tion of Sweden, by the power of being able to read, has been placed in a 
position to pursue mental work. In contrast to this favourable condi¬ 
tion of things, it is to be remembered that the extensive aren, of 
the country, the sparseness of the population, and in many parts their 
poverty too, do not let life itself present to the people as many 
opportunities for mental improvement as in more wealthy and more 
-thickly populated countries. A result of this is that the intellectual 
development of the Swedes often appears to be unequal in character 
^and not to come into full force in practical life. A certain coarseness 
of mind is, moreover, still to be found in many places as remains 
from the incessant wars of bygone ages — or, may be, in -part from 
t|te early nineteenth century, when drunkenness was very widespread. 


H. SWEIliBH PKOPM;. ■'t 

X' ^ qii^ities Vliidi^igo to mSfca anJ^ liava always 

:,; 1)^ ]pi^min«a<% pres^ .ia^weds«, nij^i'aaiialy; fee affirm^ 
l^lidtli^ of oyersteppitng the'{>pnBiib of tni% tlwt. i&e histoxy 

:'of St^enX is one of brilHastce,.wM^isw ^er m^ous mi 
■eqoalJ :Ti>8i^ in s^te of eighty.; years of peace ,sr]W<4t tho oora 
has BOW enjoyed, its inhabitants are sti^ imbiM'with the same iastihots 
and Tirtues in this direction, is abundantly mputifesi. Scarediy a w^.^is., 
waged in any part of the world, even in door own times, but that a 
, conmdeiable number of Swedes Tolonteer of their own accord for service, 
*and seldom does it happen that tiiese warriors do not 3o credit to the 
national tradition for Talonr in arms. 

Let the opinions as to war be what they will; it cannot be denied 
that war entails a verj’ great output of energy, and that evexy 
people in this situation clearlj' bears witness of its real character. As 
regards the Swedish people, it may be said that, when put to this 
trying ordeal, they disiday very manifestly the more open, bright 
and, so to say, luminous sides of their nature, such as: intrejud courage, 
persistent bravery, disinterested self-sacritice, and noble chivalry — 
all qualities to excel and triumph preeminently on the actual field of 
battle. Foreign to the Swedish temperament, on the other hand, 
is that dark fanaticism, that induces the citizens of a Numantia or a 
Zuragossa to bftry themselves beneath the mins of their homes. Simi¬ 
larly, dismal hatred is not cherished l)y a Swede; towards a conqnere<l 
foe he is ever merciful and ready to conciliate him; indewl it not seldom 
occurs that this pha.se is exaggerated to the detriment of his own real 
interests. 

What has jnst been said proves indisputably that a pronounced 
humanity is a main feature of the Swedish temper. The way in 
which Swedes hare treated other nations with whom they have 
come into contact in the past, bears unimpeachable testimony to 
this fact. 

^ History has not many — perhaps indeed no — instances to present that 
bear comparison with Sweden’s treatment of conquered Finland; how the former 
moulded the latter into a sister people, with the grant of a full share in the 
civilization to which she bad herself attained; bow the superior race literally 
educated the inferior, in just the same manner as in private life the elders edu¬ 
cate tbeiV juniors, but in a manner that is not by any means regularly adopted 
between nations. Wherever, moreover, Swedish rule has in the past prevailed, as for 
instance in the Baltic Provinces, in Pomerania, and in other places, the memory of 
it still lives as a righteous and humane rule, a rule which never sought to evdtdue 
others in its own interests, bnt rather to elevate and to raise them as far as possible. 

A- characteristic example of this is afforded by the only colony that Swedes have 
founded in foreign parts, viz.: the so-called New Sweden, in the present State of 
Delaware. Alone of all' European nations, the Swedes succeeded in living to » 
complete peace with the aboriginal Indians, being inspired in all their dealings 
with them by sentiments of justice and humanity; wherefore the colonists in 
New'^^eden have been ever styled by the Indians; »Our White BroOia-n. 
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At home, Also, Swedes readily practise this'noble tiprightaeas of 
dealing, which forms one of (he securest foundatioiMi for the 
fabric, often compensating for short-comings in other direottOQS. Ob!iei< 
ousnesB to the above drcnmstance of<«n canses oriticK to &rm 4,lhee 
favourable opinion of the social condition of Sweden, bo^ in 
and modem times, than it deserves. • 

^ * Another evidence of that humanity as a trait of Swedish chaMctat 
may be seen in the pronounced dislike felt by Swedes for every species 
of headstrong behaviour. The attempt to assert own legal rights to 
the infidngement of the just and well-founded claims of others, meets* 
with less sympathy in Sweden perhaps than anywhere else. 

The Power of Organization in a highly developed degree is another 
characteristic feature of the Swedish nation, and the solidity and stability 
that the fabric of Swedish society has displayed throngh the past centuries, 
are doubtless in large measure due thereto. To this is allied a great 
faculty for subordination under others without loss of j)ersonal dignity, 
and an equally marked faculty for ordering others without arrogance or 
bullying. At the ])reseut day there are to be found in many parts of 
the world young Swedish engineers occupying po.sts where they have hun¬ 
dreds and even thousands of workmen under them, and discharging their 
duties with that (juiet courte.sy, that strength combined with justice, 
which render obedience a matter of course and not of (•om])ulsion, and 
which result not only in the best possible relations between superiors and 
subordinates, but also in the greatest and most etficieut outjmt of work. 

The great importance that Swedes attach to ixditeness and consider¬ 
ation for others in human infercoursi, is well known, as is also their 
hospitality. On great occasions show and pomp are in evidence among 
them, and rhetoric is in danger of being over-e.stimated.^ A weakne.ss 
for theatrical effect on their ])art cannot l)e wholly denied, though it 
is relegate<l to occasions of no great imjiortance and is only existent 
in externals. That the Swedish people are cajtable of humble observa¬ 
tion of duty, of unmurmuring self-denial, and of heroic self-sacrifice 
when the call arises, the whole of their history am])ly proves. ^ 

The characteristic of the Swedish nation that is most deeply 
rooted, and that forms the key, as it were, to the whole, is their intense 
love of Nature. This is it that has given birth to the great Swedish 
naturalists, to the Swedish inventors, and to the Swedish explorers; to 
the same source are to be traced the Swedish lyric poets, the magnifi¬ 
cent Swedish national melodies and singing, and the special course that 
Swedish imaginativeness has taken. This preeminent appreciation of 
the charms of Nature has, however, diverted the attention of Swedes 
some degree from psychological fields, and hence a Swede, while often, 
or almost always, a great nature-lover, is seldom strong as a student 
of mankind — a consequence of this being, amongst other things, that 
there is an abundant lyrical literature but a very scanty dramatic one. 



n. sna bwbdi&h nsMui. 

The lore of Kfttolre' arises stxmtUieoDdy in the bnast of 0 Swe4« ^ reason 6t 
the country in which ho- dwells being spedally csdentated to prompt it Natnre as 
seen in Sweden is not, generally speaking, mi^ically imposing as in Korwaj, hut 
neither is it at times repellent or overpowering as there, nor yet enemting as is 
often the case in more luxuriantly foliaged countries, nor forbidding as are deserts 
'and steppes; in its peculiar conjunction of freshness and idyllic charm, it is invttinff 
in that word's most literal sense. The appreciation of Nature is equally widespread 
among poor and wealthy, though the former may not he equally conscions of it. f%is 
feature of Swedish character, strong attachment to Natnre, may at times occasion** 
mental manifestations of license and coarseness, but it forms, on the other hand, the 
main source and explanation of the indestructible health and strength enjoyed by the 
Swedish nation, which hare so many times been in evidence when the nation has 
passed through the most trying ordeals, and have even defied the ravages on physical 
and mental forces entailed by that casy*gaing thoughtlessness which Swedes are not 
unlrcqnently guilty of falling into. A happy-go-lucky way of letting thingt elide is, 
indeed, the most serious weakness of the Swedish character. On the other hand, 
it may be pointed out that history often enables us to observe a more vigorous 
vitality present in a nation with tliOM* chararteristies, than in one prone to spend 
its endeavours solely upon colk-cting and preserving, wherelty it In-conn's sapless 
and parched. 

The realm of Sweden is the nio-.t ancient of those now existing in 
Enrope; the records of history give ns no instance of a foreign yoke 
ever having been hftrne by the Swedes; thanks also to the remoteness 
of the countr 3 ' from the central ])ai-ts of Europe, it has l)een able to 
preserve its social development rather free from foreign innovations. 1 n 
Sweden there has never existed either hereditary feudal system, or 
bondage of the lower classes; on Swedish legislation Soman Law has had 
but little influence, while the Roman Church has exercised less power in 
the country of Sweden than in jierhaps any other on the continent of 
Europe; moreover, the people have been subjected to an absolute mon¬ 
archy as a form of government only for very brief periods. When it is 
remembered that Svvedes have preservt-d the distinctive features of their 
Aryan origin with greater jmrity than any other of the Indo-European 
nations, it might be su])posed that the special form that civilization has 
assumed in Sweden would have had a highly- original stamp; at the same 
time, however, there is also the danger ]>resent that such isolation in 
development might result in general stagnation. 

On closer acquaintance with the jieople of Sweden, we shall find 
that the views just enunciated admit of very considerable modification. 
As regards originality in the Swedish social fabric as such, it is un¬ 
deniably present, though not in so marked a degree as might be expected, 
or is to he found beneath the surface rather than upon it. On the other 
hand, the stagnation that was to be feared firom isolation is wholly 
non-existent — save, perchance, for a certain degree of conservatism in 
social life and ways, similar to that prevailing yet more pronouncedly^ 
in England. 

That the isolation of Sweden just described has not home all 
the fruits, whether good or evil, that might have been expected, is 
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doabtiees to bo explained by tbe inb^ent bj^^l^eda* 

for aU thiitj/a foreign, a trait in th^ cbaradlto that ia intuaately 
connected with their imaginativeness. This interest, that in all ages 
has rendered Swedes very apt to overvalue everything that has a 
foreign origin and to undervalue home products, has ia many ways 
been fruitful of mischief for the people and faas checked the natn^ 
^development of national individuality. On the other hand, however, 
it cannot be doubted that it is this keen interest in all things human 
that has rescued the nation from becoming sterilized in cultural sense, 
and has warded off the perils that the isolation often touched upon' 
might have otherwise involved. 

Thus, the people of Sweden in onr times presents the picture of 
a man who has certainly not attained to the utmost development 
of his best possibilities, but who has, on the whole, been able to 
maintain himself in that state of physical and mental soundness which 
gives the best surety of a long and prosperous future. 


‘ Social conditions. 

The history of Sweden as a soc/a? eommumfi; presents features of great 
interest, inasmuch as it is tbe record of an evolution upon an excln- 
sively Teutonic basis, unaffected by the* spirit of Roman culture or the 
theories of Roman equity that laid so evident an impress'on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe at large. 

The Swedish commonwealth in its earliest phase knew of no other distinction, 
in a Icftal sense, among its members than that of thralh (nearly all captives of 
war) and freemen. Yet, even at that time, there existed wealthy and powerful 
clans, whose influence was perpetuated from father to son - a gerih, consequently, 
out of which a nohility might emerge. Subsequent to the introduction of Christianity, 
ytt another anstocracy arose in the shape of the ('atholic priesthood, with its claims 
upon a legally sanctioned status of its own. During the jirogress of the 13th century 
the social fabric became moulded in set forms. Tbe ancient condition of thral¬ 
dom ceased to exist, though it was not till the beginning of the following centugy 
that It was legally abolished. The new Eefafet, on the other hand, were now 
recognized by law. The organization of the Catholic Church was brought to 
a definite conclusion by the Synod of Skeuinge in 1248, and those employed 
in the service and ntiial of tbe church formed, from that time forth, a 
special class of the community, that enjoyisl a large share of privileges. Some 
forty years later, a legally acknowledged temporal aristocracy came into being, 
inasmuch as every man who engaged to equip himself to serve the realm as a 
horse-soldier, was declared exempt from the payment of all the general taxes. 
It was thus actually possible for any one who wished, and bad sufficient means, 
to enter this class of the community, and an aristocracy of wealth, rather than of 
birth, was thereby constituted. The condition of things, however, peculiar to 
•^hat age, rendered it a usual circumstance that people of high birth were well 
off, and, at large, the hereditary nobility may be said to have been instituted 
already now. At about the same period the Cities began to detach' themselves 
as distinct communities, with legal institutions of their own. 
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In the util ceritury — a time of great unrest and frequently of genend 
lawlessness — the aristocracy arrogated nearly all the flower in the body 
social, and endeavoured to put into force, in Sweden too, the principles of 
feudalism. The Swedish Peasantri/, however, averted this danger by rising 
in arms (1434), under the leadership of Engelbrekt, to oppose King Erik XIII. 
‘'The vigorous ..national movement that succeeded this effort and lasted through¬ 
out the protracted I’uion wars with Denmark, raised the Swedish peasantry to a 
height of importance which that of no other country attained* not even of^ 
Switzerland, whose )ieusants fought, it is true, for their freedom, but did not exer¬ 
cise any influence on the political affairs of the country. In Sweden, however, 

, during a period of over a' hundred years (1434/164.H), that may fitly be 
termed: »T/ie Peasants Epoch of Greatness^, the jieasantry, in conjunction with 
the patriotic section of the nobility, occupied the proud position of being in 
fact the ruling caste in the realm. .\s the Siredish Diet (Riksdag), was at 
this very time becoming established in more definite fiirms, it was a matter of 
course that the peasant class became a participating clement in its constitution. 

A check was given, it is true, by Gustavus Vasa, to the preponderance 
of the peasants, but their legal and social status was nevertheless swnred 
for once and all. The reform in the (’hurch organization carried out by Gnsta^ms Vasa 
and the enforced forfeiture of the lands belonging to the Church, involved the 
fall of the ecclesiastical aristoeract/. The new Protestant clergy came in, too, 
for its share of privil(>ges, and became, in course of time, one of the four 
Estates into which the Riksdag was subdirid«-d; its wealth and influence were, 
however, no longer what they once had been, and in succeeding centuries it 
always sided with the lower class<'s against the nobility. 

The Estate of the Nobles, who, in the reign of the weak successors of Gustavus 
Vasa, were in 156l> expressly declared to possess hereditary rights — being 
thereby freed' from the obligation of discharging military si'rvice as horse-soldiers 
— gained more and more inflwnce during the wars of succession in the 
bouse of Vasii, and this finally att.'iined to the height of its power during the 
great wars that shed a lustre on the land of Sweden in the 17th century. 
The * Nobles' Epoch of Geeatnessr bad therewith set in, in its way no 
less remarkable than that of the, (teasants in the i)rereding age. The citation 
here of the uaines of Axel Oxenstierna, of world-wide renown, of the statesman 
Johan Gyllenstiema — foreseeing in so many respects — and of Per lirahe, 
the great re-creator of Finland, must suffice, but it may be a(ided that nearly all the 
eminent and illustrious men that Sweden produced in that age belonged to 
the nobility. To some extent, however, that state of things was due to the 
numerous new men who were raised to the dignity of noblemen, llroadly 
speaking, it may be asserted that the titled ari.stocracy of Sweden have a finer 
record of achievements for their countr)’ than that of any other land, and not 
only are the instances of genuine desert very numerous but the acts of encroach¬ 
ment upon the rights and privileges of other classes of the community, are com¬ 
paratively few in number. 

The latter circumstance is not, however, to be understood as implying that the 
status thus attained by the nobility was not burdensome to the other Estates. 
More particularly did the immunity they continued to enjoy from the majority of 
the general taxes weigh heavily on the rest of the population, who were conse¬ 
quently constrained to pay all the more themselves. Most seriously threatened 
was the peasantry, being brought, as three centuries before, to the verge^^ ^ 
of social and financial ruin. On this occasion, they were rescued by the 
King and the Riksdag (in which assembly the Nobles were outvoted by the 
Clerf^^ -the Burghers, and the Peasants). After a series of struggles, extending 
over more than thirty years (1650/82), Charles XI was at length enabled 
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to pass a decree for the forfeiture to the Crown ' df the great nHyori;^ 
of T>Crown Lands*, that had been, given away or leased to the nobility, more 
especially by Queen Christina, and this >Beduction» was put into practice by the 
King on such a large scale that it forms a distinct epioch in the record of the 
possession of the soil of Sweden. The major part of the estates thus forfeited 
by the nobles, passed by purchase into the hands of peasant propnetors, and that* 
class thereby attained so firm a standing, economically, thsft the effects of 
the same can be very plainly traced in .Swedish political life of the present day. 

**— With regard to. the nobility, who, during their period of greatness, had split 
np into two markedly distinct groups — the higher and lower aristocracy — the 
forfeiture of their landed imssessions left them Vs a class very numerous but," 
very much impoverished, and they were fain, for the most part, to procure a 
livelihood by accepting posts in the public service. 

This »grand forfeiture*, that Charles XI effected, did not do away with the quarrels 
between the Kstates in Sweden. In the 18th century thciy again broke out, the bone of 
contention now being the privileges enjoyed by the nobility, more especially their 
e.\clnsivc right to the higher government appointments and to the possession of 
untaxed land. (It is to be noted that the ancient immunity from certain taxes was 
now attached to the land as such). Once sigain a grand social ridbrm was effected, 
this tiiiu', in 1789, by Gustavus 111, wlio, by abolishing in large measure the 
above-mentioned privilegts (mjoyed by the )iobility, secured the acquiescence of 
the otlHT Kstates to the inauguration of the (short-lived) reign of royal absolu¬ 
tism. The jirivileges that still remained to them after that ]iro(a'ss, the nobility 
voluntarily relinquished after the political revolution of 1809. 

Thus, the Kstatiw Imcanu^ leveled socially, though they survived as ]iolitical 
units until the year 180.5, when the time-honoured subdivision of the lliksdag into 
four bodies, representing the four Kstates, was revoked, and a new. two-chamber 
systeiu took its places. The ra<‘iubers of these two eliambers are electiy by constitu- 
eneies of qnalificsl voters of all classes unitedly. X titled nobility still exists, it is 
true, but as a corimnitive body it is only concerned with tlie administnation of cer¬ 
tain funds, and since the above date, additions to its ranks have almost ceased. In 
189'i, moreover, tlu^ last relic of the ancient s(R’ial status, the exemption from 
taxes, mentioned almve as attiU'bing to the )iossessors of certain descriptions of 
land, was also withdrawn. The rivalry between the Kstates, that had prevailed 
for centuries, was thus brought to an end and a new epoch inaugurated. 
Strife no longer prevails between »Kstates-> but between *Cla.sse^-. 

The aspect of affairs in the country of Sweden at the present day is 
in many ways unique. Since 18G(t the class of peasant proprietors hBs 
had a preponderating voice in politics. In so far the j)resent age might 
also be termed »The Peasants’ Epoch of Greatness*. Moreover it is to 
he noted as a special feature that the pea.santry in Swed('n bring a 
direct influence to bear on politics, and are not represented there by 
men chosen from other walks of life. The number of peasants who have 
seats in the Swedish Diet, is upwards of UHl — a state of things that 
has no parallel, save in Norway and Denmark; in neither of those 
i-ountries, however, is the proportion so large. Of the labourers’ class, 
though, the great majority are still without a jmlitical vote.* If, then, 
•^he Sweden of our times may be said to present, politically, the picture 

* During tbe coining seasion, in 1902, of the Biksdng, the Government will bring in 
n bill on an extension of tbe franchise. 
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of a state where both modem nltra-dmocr&tio and anoimit aristocratie 
institutions and tendencies prevail, the latter are still, socially, in 
many eases preponderant. — Concerning the nobility — still surviving 
in large numbers — many noble families have sought to ward off 
financial decay by the institution of entailed family estates; this 
process is, however, since 1809 prohibited by law. 

Strained relations between the different social classes in Sweden have^ 
however, been mitigated, by that fellow-feeling which, as has bean 
frequently pointed out in these pages, is a characteristic trait running 
' through aU classes of the community. Hence it is that all dissensions 
and infringements of othersT rights, that do occur in the course of prac¬ 
tical life, are set at rest with less friction than might be expected from 
a consideration merely of the written and unwritten laws of the land. 
Yet another circumstance, contributing in its measure to this state of 
things, is that to rise in the social scale is perhaps nowhere so easy of 
accomplishment as in Sweden, nor do such advances probably anywhere 
occur so frequently as here. That may be attributed principally to 
higher education being practically open to all, by reason of the low 
rates charged for instruction at tlie public colleges. Thus, at these 
colleges no less a percentage than 2U to 25 are the sons of peasant 
farmers or artisans, and about one half of the total number educated 
at those schools belong, in general, to the so-called lower classes. 
A great qumber of the most prominent men in Sweden can thus 
trace their ancestry back to a member of the lower classes with but 
one or two intervening generations; the upper and lower classes are 
consequently strongly bound together by the very closest of ties, 
namely that of blood. The significance of this will be apparent, if the 
reader reflects on the striking contrast in certain other countries, where 
the difference of class often ammints almost to a difference of race. 

Additional contributor^' causes towards the leveling of social dis¬ 
tinctions in Sweden may be found in the high status to which popular 
instruction has been raised; in the, comparatively speaking, equal 
distribution of wealth; and, finally, the self-consciousness of the 
individual, that centuries of political freedom have brought in their 
train, and which asserts itself superior to any and every sort of 
infringement. 

For a statement concerning the distribntlon of wealth in Sweden, 
there exists, it is true, a considerable collection of data from recent times, 
but as they have been arrived at for the purely administrative purposes 
of the exchequer, it is not easy to make use of them here for scientific pur¬ 
poses. Nor is the matter simplified by the tripartite assessment of wealth 
adopted: real estate in land, other forms of real estate, and income deri¬ 
ved, from capital and labour, without any information forthcoming as to^ 
when and in what proportion any two or all thi^ee of these species of 
wealth are held by one and the same individual. 
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Drawing a line between large and small fortnhds at the limit fixed 
as rate for candidateship to the Upper Chamber* of the Swedish Diet 
(viz. real property to the valne of 80,000 kronor and an income of 
4,000 kronor from floating capital or labour; a krona == l-io shilling = 
<>•268 dollar), we can give a rough estimate as follows of Jhe distribu¬ 
tion of wealth: * 

•• Of Real Estate in Land about 2,000 of the proprietors fall above the given 
limit and about 270,000 below it, the first category embracing about one fourth 
of the total value of the land under assessment, the second, consequently, three 
fourths of the same. 

Of Other Real Estate about half the total value accrues to proprietors who 
rise above the limit; however, it should be noted that in many cases they are 
joint stock companies, and as such they do not form actual individual property- 
owners, since the owner-ship is divided among the shareholders. Moreover, the 
figures on which this estimate is based date from 20 years back and may there¬ 
fore since that date have undergone a not inconsiderable change. 

Of Income from Capital and Labour about one third of the total value 
falls to the lot of those above the limit, two thirds to those below. 

However incomplete this rough, statement is, it may yet be said to 
e.stablish om- fact beyond dispute, namely that land in Sweden is divided 
up among the po])ulation in a much more democratic manner than are 
other forms of wealth. Only one fourth of the land assessed falls to 
the category of large property, and yet the limit fixe'd is as low as 
80,000 kronor (4,400 t), a sum which, in this particular case, must be 
reganled as rather incon.siderab]e. To further illustrate the condition 
of affairs in question, it may Ije added that no less than 85 % of the total 
number of landed estates in Sweden are worked by the proprietors them- 
sel-ves, leaving only a percentage of 15 for those let out to tenants, 
though the latter estates are, it is true, on an average, not inappre¬ 
ciably larger than the former. ^ 

One item with regard to property ownership in Sweden* may be stated 
with precision, and that is the number of the entailed estates. At the close of 
1896 they were 167 iu number, valued in total at 110 million kronor, or 4-62 % 
of all real property in Sweden, beckoned by total value, more than nine tenth'V 
of these estates belong to noble families. 

To sum up very roughly the results of the preceding, we find 
that about one third of the total property possessed and income received 
in Sweden is allotted to a percentage of the population of only two, 
whereas the other two thirds are divided amongst the remaining 98 % of 
the people. This may seem a very serious disproportion, but there are 
probably few countries where. the state of tilings is not far worse in 
this particular. 

As to whether unequal distribution of wealth tends to increase or 
decrease in Sweden, it is unfortunately impossible to say anything 
definitely; that, however, prosperity has, on the whole, increased greatly, 
can be demonstrated beyond gainsaying. 
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The census records from earlier times — which claim our admira¬ 
tion from many causes — afford us an opportunity of placing the fol¬ 
lowing summary before the reader: 


Percentage of Families: In J805. In 1840. In 1855. 


Who had more than enongh to live npon... 2'9G 

Who had jnst enongh. 25’74 

Who had less than enongh . 54'81 

Who required entire enpport.. I(t 49 


935 13-76 

63-74 67-06 

22-98 15-93 

563 3-27 


Total 100 100 100 


Though it is impossible to attach any very considerable importance 
to the figures in the above table, and that naturally so, when -the 
method by which they were arrived at is taken into consideration, yet 
it is also inconceivable that the change, in general, to -which they bear 
witness, should be altogether delusive — for that to be the case, indeed 
the difPerences in the figures are too great, and tlie regularity in the 
coxirse of progress they indicate is too strongly marked. 

For recent times figures of this character are lacking; that pros¬ 
perity has not, however, ceased to increase is amjdy evidenced by the 
large increase in national wealth of -which another section in this 
work treats. 


Moral conditions. 

When social science wishes to examine into the moral condition of a 
people, it must, as is well known, content itself to a very great extent 
with the study of negative indications. Apart from the criminality, 
and the phenomena in connection with the temperance question — 
phenomena that will be dealt with in special sections in the following 
pages — some facts will be given here concerning the number of il¬ 
legitimate births, and other data derived from the statistics of popula¬ 
tion or of medicine, which will serve to throw light upon general and 
private morals, in the more restricted meaning of this word. 

The frequency of illegitimate births, which is certainly not the 
only or even the safest measure of the moral condition of a nation, 
but which, in any case, illustrates one side of it, forms on the whole, 
one of the dark sides of the social life of Sweden, even if those condi¬ 
tions are far from being as unfavourable as people often make out. 

The frequency of .illegitimate births is usually expressed by the per cent of 
the total number of births. If viewed from the point of the morality of a 
nation, this frequency, however, ought rather to be compared with the number 
of middleaged unmarried women. To every thousand unmarried women and 
widows between the ages of 20/45 years, the yearly total of mothers giving birth 
tb illegitimate children, in Sweden during different periods since the year 1760, 
and in other European countries during the period 1871/80, has been: 
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Sweden 175111895: 

European countries 1871180: 

Scotland . 

.... 37 8 

17.51/75 

11*7 


17'a 

Shveden. 

.... 39-4 

1776/00_ 

17 c 


1H-1 

Italy’. 

.... 42-8 

1«ni /9A 

28*8 



Denmark. 

.... 46-2 

1826/50. 

32-2 


.no-9 

German Empire. 

.... 51-6 

1^51/75. 

37-4 


.81 n 

Western Austria . 

.... 66-2, 

1876/95. 

371 

Spain ‘ . 

. 82-8 

• 


1886/95. 

36-9 

Norway . 

.as-8 

Western Europe . 

.... 40-2 


m The first column of this table shows that the most marked deterioration 
took place in our country during the period 1776/1826, i. e. during the Tery 
time that was also charsictcrized by the greatest inereasc in the misuse of spirits. • 
But the table also shows that, during the laaf twenty years, this deterioration 
has ceased — a circumstance we hens take the liberty of especially emphasizing. 

In comparison with other countries, we find that the figures for Sweden are 
somewhat lower than the average for Western Enrojx!, and considerably lower 
than those for Denmark, the (iernian Empire, Austria, and perhaps those for 
Italy too. But on the contrary, we are certainly far from the favourtihle condi¬ 
tion presented, for example, by tin; Ni'tlierlaiids. 

The priDci])al reason of the comparatively large number of illegitimate births 
in Sweden is, naturally, the decrease before mentiontal in the frequency of mar¬ 
riage, which has resulted in the pen-entage of married i)eo]ile now being lower 
than in most Euro]iean countries. 

As to the ft'equency of illegitimate births in different jiarts of Sweden, that 
will be seen from the ma]> on p. 148. The state of things in this respect has 
of late years undergone a considerable change; in times of old, the condition of 
Norrland, for instance, was very much more favourable than new. In Norrland 
and Svcaland (with the exception of Sodennanland) and also in the litas of 
Kalmar and Blekinge, the frequency of illegitimate births is greater in the country 
than in the towns. 

Of the other data which serve to illustrate the moral condition 
of Sweden, we may here accentuate the frequency of divorce, the 
extent of jirostitution, the frequency of venereal diseases and case.s of 
stillborn children, the difference in the death-rates between married 
and unmarried persons, and, finallj’, the suicides. \ 

The yearly total of divorces, per million of the population, for the decades 
1831/40 to 1881/90 and the ])eriod 1891/95, in the order given, has amounted «• 
to: 3.6-|, 32'i, 33'0, 31-9, 43’9, 50'2, and 61-3. The latest periods thus show« 
pretty great deterioration, but still this does not prevent Sweden’s position in 
this respect from being a more favourable one than that of most of the other 
countries in Europe. 

Itegulated prostitntion is found only in the cities of Stockholm and (lothen- 
burg. At the close of the year 1865, the number of prostitutes in Stockholm was 
230 per hundred thousand inh., whereas, in 1899, it was only 162. In Gothen¬ 
burg, the corresponding figures for the years 1887 and 1900, were 102 and 72 
respectively. 

The frequency of venereal diseases, according to the investigations of J. 
KjelLBIEQ and others (at least, as far as can be judged from the number of 
cast« treated in the public hospitals), seems to be on the decline; this holds 
^ood not least in respect to syphilis. During the years 1861/65, there were an¬ 
nually admitted to the civil lock-hospitals 118 cases per himdrcd thousand inh.; 
in the years 1891/95, on the contrary, only 91 per hundred thousand inh. During 

‘ Years 1861/70. — ‘ Illegitimate children and foundlings. 
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the foraer period, 10‘».*/ee of tiw patients admitted’ Vied,' whflet 

latter period, only 4*4 Voo died. Aoccnrdii:^ to the Hdbrination avalmw ^ 

frequency of tihese diseases seems to be lower in Sweden than 

nearest neighbours. ' t • 

Respecting the frequency of stttl-bem cMldren, which is considered' b; 
medical anthorities to be very illnstratiTe of the question the greater or lesse 
occurrence of syphilis, it has already been shown on a preceding page (122 
^tfaat this frequency increased till about 1865, but that, since then, it has dimi 
nished in a high degree. The figures for Sweden in this respect, are, on tb 
whole, nnusually favourable. 

The deatli>rate among the different groups, According to civil conditions 
gives certain stand-jKiints for judging of the moral conditions of the people. A 
is known, the death-rate among unmarried men is always considerably bighe 
than that of married men, a fact which, however, depends partly on the circum 
stance that the latter group, in certain resjteets, rejiresents a select number, si 
to say. The difference in the death-rates of married and unmarried men is 
howcNcr, unusually high in Swedim in the more advanced ages, which, in itself 
cannot be a favourable sign. It should be observed, however, that here, too, i 
change for the ladter has been noticeable during tlie last few years. — Betweei 
the death-rates of men and women thiue appeared a great difference durinf 
the ])eriod of the greatest cousiimiition ol s))irits, to the disadvantage of thi 
tormcr; during the last decades that difference lias been essentially reduced. 

The cha]iter on suicides is, as is well known, one among the saddest in thi 
history about the end of the iiincteeiith cenlmy. and the remark holds good foi 
Sweden, no less tb.in for most other countries. In the following table a survei 
IS given of the freipieiicy ot suicides, both for certain groups rtf ages, sexes, am 
civil conditions and aiiioiigst the )io]iii]ation as a whole. 


Table 27. Annual nnnilier nf saicides per 100,(100 iuluih. in each group 


Avi-rage 
for the 

Total. 

Mnrricil iiiru. ; Married womeu. 

Single men and 

widowers. 

Single w-omen and 

willows. 

years 


15'15. 

25/50.150 w. jil5,'25. 

25;.50.’; 50,10. 

15.25. 

2550.150,10, 

15/25. 

2550. 


1831 50 ... 

0-47 

131 

; i 

18 B ! 19-6 i 1-5 

.3 2 i 5-3 

5-6 

28-4 ! 22'4 

2 6 

6-3 

3-7 

1851 70... 

7-21 

14-2 

16-6 1 23-4;: 2-4 

3-8 i 5-8 

5-5 

30-2 35 8 

3-8 

6'6 

6-5 

1871/80 ... 

8«8 

7-2 

18 li‘26-9,! 31 

4-2 7'1 

6'1 

36-7 ! 54-4 

2-9 

80 

8-6 

188190 ... 

1074 

7-8 

19-9 1 34-8 i| 3-2 

4-3! 8 0 

8-4 

41-C i 65'3 

54 

111 

8-C 

1891/95 ... 

« 

1440 

9-1 

22-2 1 38-5 !l 2-3 

5-8 1 11-8 

9(i 

50-2 1 86-9 

15-6 

22-1 

12*j 


The great increase, on the whole, is apparent. It is, however, peculiar t( 
find that little or no deterioration has taken jilace among the married men o. 
young and middle age; among the youngest married men, the frequency has even di¬ 
minished. The greatest increase amongst men is to be found among the un¬ 
married of the higher ages, in which class the number of suicides has almos< 
quadrupled. Still greater, however, of late years, is the increase amongst young 
unmarried women, of which more will be said in the section, nThe Womai 
Questionv, in the following pages. ■ 

Compared with other West-European countries, the position of Sweden, ai 
regards the frequency of suicides, has in former times been fairly favourable, bu' 
*the great deterioration of late years — of which the general cause is somewha' 
difficult to discover — seems to be setting this favourable position at stake. Th< 
figures of Sweden are much surpassed, however, by those of Denmark and alsi 
by those of Germany and France. 
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* Bespdotiiig tlie’Aoral condition of the city of StockhoUilj exceed¬ 
ingly gloomy deBcri^tions are not seldom to he found in foreign lite¬ 
rature. When these accounts do not contain actual inaccuracies or 
exaggerations, it may be taken as a rule that they are based upon 
••the conditions of earlier periods and that they altogether neglect the 
changes for the lietter which have taken place during the last few 
decades. • 

In the years 1851'00, 43 4 •i of the children Imrn alive in Stockholm were 
born out of wedlock; in tha years 1891/95 this percentage had fallen to 28*6. 
‘To every thousand unmarried women, in the ages 20/45 years, there correspond 
now in Stockholm about 6'J illegitimate births annually; we may rec,*!]! the fact 
that the mean figure for the whole of Western Austria is 66, and we will add tliat 
for Bavaria it is 72, and for the kingdom of Saxony 90. Hesitecting Stockholm 
it should also be remarked that no small number of the total of mothers giving 
birth to illegitimate children, consists of women who have betaken themselves to 
the capital merely for ooiiee-alment of birth. — The number of afill-bom children 
in Stockholm has fallen from 55*5 ®/(k), for the years 18.)6'60, to 28'7 '’/oo, for the 
years 1891 '95. We have before mentioned the decline in the nuinlier of proeti- 
tuies. — As concerns the consumption of spirits, it may bo mentioned that 
when, in 1877, the siile of alcohol was taken over by a company, in accordance 
with the cGkitheubttrg systi'm*, it disposed of ahont 13 litres of alcoliol per head 
of the Stockholm popnlatioii daring its first yiMr of activity, while nowadays it 
sells but 8 litres per he.id. And in the years 1871/75 there were treatetl in 
the city 32 cases, per hundred thousand inh., of alcoholic diseases, while for 
the years 1891/96, the figure was dmt 18. 

That the death-rate in Stoc-kiioliu has undergone an unparalleled diminution, 
has been already mentioned. For the ytsirs 1851/60 the whole death-r.itc 
amounted to 41*5 ®/uo annu.illy; for the years 1891'96 it was hut 20 ® oo, and for 
1896/1900, about 18 "'mi. Only few great cities can nowadays compete with 
Stockholm in lowness of de,ath-rate. — Finally, it may be added that during the 
last few decades both the frequenep and the feeimditp of marriage have inereased. 

If it be also rememherod that, during the last fifty years, the population 
of Stockholm ha.s trebled in numbers, and that its administration and public iii- 
Btitutions of alUkinds have, daring this period, reachwi a standpoint which has 
often been acknowledged as exemplary, it may with truth be said that the capital 
of Sweden is, nowadays, something quite different to what it w.is during the first 
half of the century, and that a work of reform and regeneration has been carried 
ont, to which for scope and 'strength it would be difficult to find a parallel. 

Criminality. 

Ot nil the branches of statistics, there is assuredly none of which 
the results are so difficult to judge correctly as criminal statistics, and 
yet investigation is compelled to return to it, over and over again, to 
endeavour to gain at least some light upon the gloomy problems pre¬ 
sented by it to the human race. Concerning the statistics of crimi¬ 
nality in Sweden, some chief data for older and newer periods are^ 
collected in Table 28. These figures are, no doubt, both fallacioas and 
not fully commensurable with each other, but they give, in any case, 
the best information that can be gained on the subject. 
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Average for 
the years 

Both 

Boxes. 

Hen. 

Wo¬ 

men. 

Age. 

Both 

sexes. 

Men. 

Wo¬ 

men. 

Average for 
Ufe years 

In- 

fanti- 

cides. 

Other 

homl- 

oides. 


A) Crin 
1861/65... 
1866/70... 
1871/75... 
1876,80... 
1881/85... 
1886/90.. 
1891/95... 
1896,00.. 

1861 <75 . 
1876 00... 

itt, 18t 

93 0 
99'8 
42 9 
38'4 

40-2 
36 6 

41 5 
44 9 

90 4 
40-8 

st/tm 
921 
96-2 
74 6 
67 8 
71-0 
66-1 
741 
81-6 

874 

718 

1 

16-0 
17-6 
13 2 

10- 9 

11- 8 
9-5 

10-9 

lO-O 

15 6 
105 

B) By 

0/10. 

10/15 .... 

15/20. 

20/30. 

30/40. 

40/50.... 
60/60 .... 
6070 ... 
70 m .. . 

To til 

oy«», 

6-2 
711 
1097 
615 
40 0 
22 7 
10-9 
30 

38-3 

188t/9l 

11-4 
124-7 
lf©-6 
111-8 
714 
414 
21 I 
59 

680 

).« 

• 

0-9 
16-6 
29-7, 
16 4 
12-2 
66 
23 
0 9 

108 

C) i 

175176.. . 
1776/00... 
1801/20... 
1821/40... 
1841/60.. 
1851,'60... 
1861/70.. 
1871/80 .. 
1881/90... 

1891.95.. . 
1896 00“ 

Iptfial 

3- 80 

4- 68 
4-62 
8-98 
4-86 
4-72 
7-68 
914 
6-57 

6 25 
4-80 

yrimn .' 
8-00 

7- 15 
9-16 

18-78 

17-00 

10- 76 

11- 42 

12- 42 
9-14 

8- 86 
900 

837 

954 

667 

602 

581 

628 

615 

570 


If we look at the first division of this table, we find that 
the yearly number of people condemned for crimes, from the period 
1861/75 to the period 1876/19(X), has fallen from 50‘4 to but 40*3 per 
hundred thousand of the population. To this gratifying result, the 
decline in the misuse of intoxicating liquors has certainly contributed 
together with the improvement in popular instruction, the increase of 
wealth, and the far-reaching religious and other humanitarian move¬ 
ments which, during this time, have ^0 powerfully worked upon our 
people. But some of it ought, no doubt, to be ascribed to.the emigra¬ 
tion, which has carried away, not only a great number of the smartest 
and most capable part of the population, but also a very great number 
of its unquietest elements. 

After having thus staUid an improvement as being the rule, it must, on the 
other hand, be admitted, that the time subsequent to 1890 again is characterized 
by a certain deterioration. This has especially been the case concerning the 
latest years, during which several crimes have attracted a large share of public 
attention. To a certain degree, this sad circumstance may bo explained by the 
fact that in tiiues of favourable economy personal transgressions always show a 
tendency to increase; other causes are, ]>erhaps, a legislation and an administrat^n 
iftimane to excess. In other respects, too, the phenomenon in question no doifiit 
calls for earnest reflection. That the conditions, however, — neither in comparison 

* AnnasI number per lOO.OtX) lohab. of those pronounced gnllty of serious crimes. It 
ought to bo noticed that the increase for 1891/1900 is partly apparent only, depending 
upon certain crimes before having been counted among the .lesser ones, but now being 
reckoned to the number of the serious. — • Annual number of those pronounced guilty of 
aerioas crimes, per 100,000 inhab. within each group. — ^ Annually per million inhab. The 
numbers of infanticides, homicides, and assassination are gathered from the statistics of 
population. For earlier times the heading .infanticides, comprises all child-mnrders, whereas 
from 1861, only infanticide in a legal sense; the effect of this on the result will, hoitever, 
prove rather insignificant, and all the more so as the numbers for 1861/00 are sure to be 
more complete than those for earlier periods. It will have to be noticed that according to 
' the figures in the Table above, there came during the years 1751/75 an average number of 
4 infanticides on every thousand of mothers to Ulegitimate children, whereas in onr days, 
only about 1 or S. Concerning other kinds of crimes than those mentioned here, some data 
are given for the period 1891/% on page 153. — * Petty thefts included. The first figure 
comprises the period 1831/40. — ‘ Provisional figures for the year 1900. 
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with those of times past, nor yet with those among other nations — are so dis- 
adrantageous as at times declared, of that statistics beat witness beyond contest. 
Speaking generally, our long wars have left in the temperament of our people a 
certain residue of violence, which is not to be found in the same degree with 
our neighbours — amongst them again the frequency of many other kinds of 
crimes is greater than in Sweden. • 

From Table 28 it will be seen that the frequency of seriou# crimes is beyond 
^comparison greatest in the ages 20/30 and next come the ages 15/20 and 
30/40. The complaint heard in our days from nearly all nations about an in¬ 
creasing frequency of crimes among minors has made itself heard in our country 
too, and a minute investigation has shown that a‘deterioration really has taken 
place in the first years of youth (16/20), whereas the school ages, properly 
spoken, rather show an improvement. 

Of those condemned for serious crimes during the period 1881/90, 76% of 
the men, and 77 % of the women, were unmarried. Of the whole number, 1'34 % 
were analphabetists, while no less than 23's % were unable to write, a number 
which is many times greater than that for the population in general. There 
were I's si in very good financial position; 21'6 in good financial position; 46’7 ^ 
in narrow circumstances, and 30'i % were destitute of means. had been 

born out of wedlock, a figure which indicates a higher frequency of criminality 
in that group than amongst the rest of the po]mlation. 

During the years ISOl/O.'i, the frequency of certain kinds of serious crimes 

— expressed in the annual numbers of condemned per million of the population 

— was as follows: offence against jrablic authority 30'4 (increasing), forgery 25'3, 
perjury 4'59, murder and attem)it to murder 1'74, assassination and homicide 
7'20, infanticide, feticide, and the like 13'2o, assault and battery'67'3 (increasing), 
ra]>e 2'03, outrage d'6 6 (increasing), incendiary fire 5'38. theft 252, robbery 
2'44, fraud and treachery 17'2 (increasing), other kinds of crimes 16-4; thus 
altogether 442, or — after subtraction of those guilty of more than one crime 

— about 416. Of some among these crimes Table 28 offers a survey, also for 
times )iast, which is of considerable interest in many respects. 

The frequency of serious crimes in the different parts of the country, during 
the years 1881/90 is shown by the map on page 152. The minima are to be 
found in the same ]>rovinces where the frc<iuency of illegitimate children is 
lowest, and where also the death-rate is at a minimum. v 

As serious crimes, we have above reckoned such offences‘as cannot be ex- 
idatcd by a fin»‘. A total of 185 per hundred thousand inh. were condemned, 
yearly, during 1891/95, for lesser offences, and 602 for misdemeanours. The 
greatest number of the offences last named were cases of drunkenness. *• 


Customs and manner of living. 

We may here give a brief notice — which, very naturally, does not 
in any degree pretend to be an exhaustive one — of the dress, food, 
ways of living on feast-days and week-days, and manners and observ¬ 
ances amongst our people in general, and in its various classes. 

The dress of our nation is, as with all modoru, civili/nd peoples, in accord- 
*ance with general European fashions, which nowadays very quickly reach even 
the remotest districts. Only in certain parts of Dalame and of Lappland are 
the old national costumes still in general use; in other outlying districts they 
have disappeared during the last two generations. Some of these becoming 
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dresses are sometimes adopted io onr 
times, so deeply interested in ererything 
historical, for use on festive ocot^ions, 
and out of doors, by women of the 
upper cksses; this is the case with 
the pretty costumes from Eftttvik in 
Dalarne, from Ving&ker in Sdderman- 
land, from certain parts of Helsingland, 
Blekinge, and Sk&ue, etc. These richl)^ 
coloured dresstis — often to be seen 
at Universal Exhibitions and in tourist- 
albums — may therefore be considered 
as being pretty generally known even 
abroad. 

As regards the working classes, their demands in the matter of dress have 
greatly increased of late years, and tlie Swedish workman nowadays always shows 
himself well-dressed after working-hours, which was far from always being the case 
some decades back. At the i>res('nt time, the distinction in dress, as regards cut 
and style, between different classes of the ctimniunity, is ])ractically effaced, at 
least as far as regards the younger generation. Amongst the female population, 
the bonnet or hat and kerchief (>scbalett«') long remained a sliibboletli for the 
upper and lower classes, but the bonnet has long since emerged from the struggle 
in triumph. — In Skane, wooden shoes were formerly in prelty general use, but, 
of late years, leathern shoes have become predominant, not only in the towns, 
hut also in the country districts. 


Yearly eoiitumfawn wheat and rye 
pep}inhaMiianL 


mxm. 


1841/60. 


1891/1900. 

, 1 . 

« 

1 

• 

* 


88 kilog. 


111 kilog. 

176 kilog. 


Table 29. _ Ymrly consumption per inhabifuni, 189H95 .' 


Oonntry. 

Wheat 

and 

rye. 

Kg. 

Pota¬ 

toes. 

Kg. 

Coffee. 

Hg. 

Tea. 

Hg. 

Sugar. 

Kg 

To- 

bareo. 

Hg. 




Sweden. 

175 

242 

34*5 

031 

16-08 

10.53 

607 

27-6 

I 

O-fij 

Norway. 

135 

241 

38-6 

0-50 

909 

9-50 

3-54 

201 

1 - 2 ! 

Denmark. 

287 

170 

30-5 

1-90 

21-23 

17 00 

1440 

87-7 

1-6 1 

Finland.?.... 

180 

122 

22-3 

0-23 

5-89 

12-79 

2-86 

8-8 

0'« 

Crreat Brit, and Ireland 

167 

141 

a-3 

24 87 

36 7f. 

7-45 

5-20 

lai-o 

1-7 

Netherlands. 

202 

%t6 

673 

5-93 

1213 

33-11 

.S-83 

34-6 

2:0, 

Belginm. 

274 

498 

38-6 

Oil 

9-82 

21-30 

970 

18:$-6 

8-9 

^rman Empire. 

230 

537 

24-1 

0-51 

9-94 

15-40 

8-80 

1096 

5-7 

Anstria-Hungary. 

173 

2.% 

8-7 

0-18 

7-«8 

17-32 

9-00 

39-2 

14-2 

Switzerland. 

214 

436 

28-« 

072 

16'.58 

21 00 

6-12 

51-9 

60-7 

France. 

254 

2«2 

18-4 

017 

11-61 

10-76 

8-54 

22-8 

112-8 

Italy. 

122 

19 

4-2 

OOl 

3-25 

5-54 

1-25 

0-6 

96-5 

Spain. 

149 

.59 

31 

004 

6-85 

11-80 

1-00 

1-8 

1150 

Portugal. 

102 

32 

3-9 

0-50 

5-88 

4-55 

1-00 

1-0 

95-6 

Bnssia... 

172 

142 

0-6 

309 

484 

5-65 

9-40 

4C 

3-8 

Balkan States. 

138 

5 

3-1 

On 

2-36 

9-10 

9-00 

2*8 

90-0 

Western Europe 

192 

258 

l!>-7 

4-77 

13-77 

11-86 

6-16 

63 d 

48-7 

Eastern Europe 

168 

134 

1-4 

2-28 

6-12 

8-09 

9-23 

9-8 

13-0 

Europe 

183 

210 

103 

3'82 

1048 

10-43 

7-82 

42-6 

3S'l 1 

United States. 

129 

63 

39-1 

608 

29-20 

25-50 

5-96 

58-1 

1 - 5 ! 


* For some countries of sonih- and east-Enrope, the figures are occasionally older. 
A ktldgram = 2’205 lbs. A hectogram (Hg) = 022 lb. A liter. = 0'2201 imp. gallon = 
0'2842 winch, gallon. — ‘ Bednced to 60 ^ alcohol. 
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Ilie food to the country districts of Sfredeu to ddc%e<^ to^ 

onbstantial to the fertile ievel traeto, than is the less yrodoctiTe forest,Baud IMH 
^ districtA Sxfe has hitherto bees, to the gTeAtest part of the constry, Uie kiM 
of grain most used for bread, but of late years, vsheatm bread has oome tod^' 
and more into nse, a circamstance which is partly explaised by the toct that 
rye-meal and wheaten-fiour are, nowadays, often enough, feqnally dear. In NonS* 
land and to Dalarne a mixture of rye and barley is used for bread; to the 
districts produdng chiefly oats, a mixture of rye and oats to employed. The hard 
*rye bread, called «kntlckebr<)d», is well known to visitors in Sweden; it can be 
kept for any length of time without losing its flavour. Nowadays, the use of 
this bread W spread as far as to the most soutffem provinces of our country,, 
where the people formerly used soft bread exclusively. While speaking of »knftcke- 
l»r()d>, we may also mention the Swedish «smOrgdsbord», a custom that our country 
shares with Russia, and which consists in beginning the meal with bread and 
butter (and spirits), together with which are eaten small quantities of a great 
many kinds of dishes served cold, or sometimes even warm. This custom is, 
however, on the decline at present. 



The interior of Oktorp Farm-yard, preferred in the Skansen Open-air Mnsettm 

in Stockholm. 

V 


In V Table 29 a comparison -is made between Sweden and other countries, in 
respect to the consumption of some more important articles of food, while Table 
30 gives a view of the increase or decrease in this consumption in our country 
•during the last generation. On the* diagram, page 154, the view of the con¬ 
sumption of wheat and rye goes back as far as to the beginning of the century. 
The great increase in the consumption of the finer kinds of grain, especiaUy of 
wheat, is very prominent. The use of coffee has also very greatly increased. 
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especially of late years, and, on the whole, our population must now be one of 
those most addicted to toffee-drinking, (in North Sweden, this use is often carried 
to excess, especially on the part of the women). Tea, on the other hand, is still 
confined to the wealthier classes. The consumption of sugar has increased enor¬ 
mously, in mnsequcnce of the falling price and the rise of a native sugar produc¬ 
tion: sugar has, on the whole, always played a very great part in Swedish house¬ 
holds. 

The consumption of meat is calculated by P. Fahlbeok as being, for the years^ 
1885/88, about 28 kg. ])cr head, yearly, which is about the same as the European 
average. This consumption has doubtlessly increased of late years, although no 
figures on the subject are '.at baud. On the other hand, the consumption of 
milk — calculated by G. LIL.IBBOI.M as being, for the year 1886, 18.8 litres 
per head (certainly an nnusnhlly high figuiv) — is nowadays less than before, 
as an ever incroiising quantity of milk is usetl in butter-making. The annual 
consumption of butter in Sweden is, according to P. Pahllteck's calculation, .5‘S4 
kg. per inh. — a very high figure on the whole, when compan-d with those for 
the greater number of other countries. 

The use of intoxicating liquom had, during the first part of the nineteenth 
century, reached a height which attracted au attention uafavourable to our people. 
A detailed account of these circumstances, and of the energetic temperance work of 
the last decades, is given by the section 'Tlie Temiterauce Moveineiitv in the pages 
following. Here we shall only point out, with reference to Table 29, that 
the position of Sweden is, nowadays, by no means a s]>eciaUy uiifavouralile one 
in this respffct. but th,at the coiisumptioii of sjdrits in our country, even if it 
still be greater than in Norway and Finland, yet falls below that for Denmark 
and the average for Europe. — A so-called .national Swedish drink-- is •yunrh», 
which, however, is only drunk by the better-otf classes: ]>enple abroad often 
form a very’ exaggerated ))ietnr(‘ of its use, and of its im))ortance in Swedish 
social life. 


Table 30. Yearlg conKumption per iii/iubitauf, in Swnieii.' 


Average for 
the years 

Wheat. 

Kilogr, 

Rye. 

Kllogr. 

Pota¬ 

toes. 

Kilogr. 

Coffee.’ 

Hg. * 

Tea. 

Hb. 

' ?^ugar. ; 

Kilogr. 1 

To¬ 

bacco. 

HS. 

tepiritH., 

Liter. s 1 

1 

Beer. | 
1 

Liter. 1 

Wine. 

; 1861,-70. 

i 17 

i 109 

202 

17-3 1 

Ons 

4-87 

7 13 

9-7B i 

11-0 

! 042 

! 1871/80.. 

1 23 

123 

242 

23-8 1 

Oil 

7-«8 

9 7t) 

lo-9« : 

16-8 

0-7« 

;i881/90. 

; 35 

132 

, 2.85 

30-4 1 

OlS 

: 10-6 7 


7-50 i 

218 

0-61 

iA®i;9r>. 

1 51 

! 124 

242 

34 & i 

0-31 

1 lC-08 

. 10-53 

6‘67 ! 

27-6 

0-62 ! 

1 1896/00. 

i 52 

125 

223 

48-1 i 

Oss 

I 18-48 

11-27 

8 04 ; 

33-4 

0-68 ] 


On the whole, it can be said that the consumption of the more snbsttintial 
victuals (with the exception of milk) has very greatly increased among our people, 
a fact which undoubtedly bears witness to a rising economical prosperity. The 
consumption of spirifx is, on the contrarj', decrciising, and the use of tobacco 
is, from a European point of view, only moderately spread — but with a dis- 
proportionally large sliarc for snuff. The noticeable raising of the »standard of 
livingv, to which most of the figures concerning food-consumption bear' witness, 
has certainly contributed in a high degreo to the notorious progress in point of 
physical development, and the great decree in the death-rate, a fuller account^ 
of which has been given in the preceding pages. 

'■ • Bor redaction to English weights and measures, see ancDr Table 29, page 154. — 

' Eednced to 50:s alcohol. 
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The bonMholds in Sweden were, far into the nineteenth century, often very 
lai^e, but their average size has diminished in later times, as the number of ser^ 
vants is less numerous, and the assistants in employments nowadays only excep¬ 
tionally belong to the household of the employer. At the census of 1870 there 
were to be found for every thousand households 195 women servants, but in the 
census of 1890, only 129. A great number of Swedish servant.girls emigrate* 
every year to America, where they are much in request on‘account of their 
reliability and willingness. 



0)1 I he )r(iu to the hanjieM. I’liotb. kuikmax, 


Volumes have been written concerning the manner of living, the customs, and 
observances of our ))eo]>h!, as of otlier nations; to do more here than make 
some few scattered allusions to the same, is, of course, impossible. As for the 
educated classes, their ways of life are, on the whole, like those generally found 
in the Western Knrope of to-day, with that shade of distinction which can be 
derived from the special characteristics of our nation, such as the marked 
disposition to entertain and to show hospitality, a certain pretentiousness con¬ 
cerning necessities of life, but also the polite tiict and chivnlronsness, that real 
humanity in the widest sense of the word, which are so often found in the 
educated Swede. The Swedish temperament’s having also the characteristics of 
being easily kindled and somewhat fantastic, lends very naturally its colour to 
our manner of living, which is no less marked by the strung appreciation of Nature 
— a feeling which, in our days, expresses itself in a well developed tourist- and 
sportinglife. In the lower classes all this recurs in simpler forms, and also respecting 
the .manner of living, the gajis between different classes diminish more and 
more. — It has already been mentioned in the prectiding psiges that a certain 
coarseness of disposition still exists in many places, as an iuh(^tance from the 
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centnry-long wars; on‘the other hand, the generally spread art of reading and the 
awakened desire of knowledge, give a moral elevation which is not to be found 
in a people less favoured in this respect. 

It has been hinted above that the Swede likes to «makc a great show* on 
festive occasions. In every-day life, the way of living is, on the contrary, 
generally very plain, among the poorer population, during hard times, not seldom 
full of privations. The greatest festival of the year is Christmas, which is 
probably observed for a longer time and more thoroughly than in any other 
country. The yule preparations often last whole weeks, and not only aim at' 
obtaining as much outer cleanliness and comfort in the home as possible, but 
also at providing a rich supply of all kinds of food and drink, so that the feast 
itself may, to the greatest possible extent, be a time of enjoyment and repose.^ 



Ancient National Garb worn in Ingrlstad, Shine. Preserred in the Northern 
Museum in Stockholm. 


The best known of our Christmas customs is the ns(! of the Christmas-tree, which, 
however, has become more general only during the last fifty years, and Jbas 
not yet reached the peasantry. Early on Christmas morning, all gather in the 
church, which is then brilliantly lighted; the journey thither through the dark 
winter-morning (the way often having to be lighted by torches — at least, so it 
was formerly) — not seldom succeeded by a racing drive home, is a pleasure 
W'hich neither young nor old willingly forsakes. Amongst the minor popular 
feasts may be named, ■ Walpuryis Night (the night after the 30th of April), which 
formerly was kept in many places by lighting large bonfires, and Midsummer 
(.Tune 23rd and 24th), a favourite festival in Sweden, which is celebrated by 
decorating houses, ships, and vehicles with young birch-trees, and during which ' 
everybody tries, as far as possible, to spend the whole day in the open air. 

. Amongst the festivities of family-life, wedding w.as formerly celebrated 
with extraordiuMy preparations, which nowadays, however, arc becoming plainer 
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and plainer. The close of the harvest gives occasion* ^n man; parts of the 
count^, to exuberant festivities; these too, however, of‘late years have become 
much more temperate, owing to the declining use of intoxicating liquors, and, in 
a very great measure, to the graver and more serious bent of the national 
character, which is a consequence of the strong religious movements amongst our 
people during the last two generations. • 

On the whole, it cannot be denied that, in Sweden as e&ewhere, the in¬ 
creasing severity of the tstruggle for existence*, and the profound social move¬ 
ments, have cast a gloom upon the joy of life, a phenomenon, about the fullest 
consequences of which — both for good and for evil — the future only will be 
abl«! to judge. ’ 



Oktorp Farm-yard, presemd in the Skanxen 0})en-air Museum, Stockholm. 


Dwellings. 

The character of the Swedish climate renders it a primary necessity 
that dwellings should he built so as to secure warmth. Hence, houses 
have to be of solid construction, and every room must be provided 
with a fireplace, usually an earthenware tile stove. Double windows 
during winter are also almdst universally regarded as an essential. 
As these requisites render the expense of construction relatively greR,t, 
jthe number of rooms has generally to be limited to a minimum, though 
their size is customarily faiidy large. 

Apart from bouses in large towns and from occasional better-class 
residences elsewhere, dwellings in Sweden are still principally'built of 
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tvood. This time-honoured building-material is giving place but slowly 
to stone. Even of tke towns it is only the larger ones and those that 
have had to be rebuilt in recent years, owing to their partial or total 
destruction by fire, that have a majority of stone structures to show. 
»In the others, wooden houses still exist in much larger numbers, and 
that in spite of the fact that legislation is not wanting to restrict their 
increase. In the country districts, where restrictions of that kind are 
unknown, wood holds the day almost unchallenged, and increasingly 
so the further north one,proceeds. Stone and wood are used in about 
‘ equal proportions in the island of Gotland and some small districts in 
South Sweden, though .throughout Skane stone is traditional, being 
employed not only in towns, but also in the country. 

A Feasant's domicile traditionally consists, in its simplest form, of a cottage, 
embracing, besides an entry, the cottage proper (Stugan), a fairly large room 
serving as kitchen, linng-room, and bedroom, anil a small bedroom (Kamraaren). 
As means and demands grow, the building is enlarged by the addition of cither 
another room on the same level or another story, or by both these adjnncts. 
A large peasant-farm will often have a cluster of two or more bouses of the kind, 
esimcially in Northern Sweden. In Skane. Gotland, and s<nne other parts, the farm- 
house.s are often found considerably extended in length, though only of one story 
— in analogy with the Danish and German mode of building. The farm-buildings, 
consisting of granary, stable, cow-house, and threshing-floors, are generally to be 
found in the immediate vicinity of the farm-house itself, often with it enclosing 
the farm-yard; a garden, though 4 be but a small one, is hardly ever wanting. 



Dalarne. Winter landscape. 


Photo. O. RUNI>R£IiO, 
Hed«raorft. 
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A special group of country dwellings is constituted *by the smaller Manor* 
hoases and the Besidenoes set apart for the clergy,'civil servants, and army 
officers, though in the two last cases the system of providing such residences has 
been for the most part done away with. The simplest type of these dwellings 
consists of four rooms and a kitchen on the ground floor and two or more attics., 
Where means and opportunity jjermit, the house is extended, either laterally or 
by the addition of an upper story, or of a pediment giving space for one or more 
attic rooms. The main building is usually flanked by a coui)le of wings of smaller 
'dimensions, for the servants and the farm-management. 



Tfiekhammar. Manor-liounf in SSdermanlanil. 


Large Manor-houses and Castles are to be found more or less frequentijy 
in Central and Southern Sweden, but only rarely in the northern provinces. The 
appearance of these residences differs in different i)arts of the country, the style 
of architecture they display often depending on the dates at which they were 
erected. Those in Skauc are both the oldest and the largest; the majority were 
built in the 16th century and in style resemble Danish buildings of the same 
period. Remnants, though for the most part but fraginentar)’ in extent, still exist 
of medieval castles, not only in Skane, but also in the rest of Southern and Central 
Sweden; where, however, they — and indeed castles of the IGth century too — 
are rare, if the royal castles are • excepted. The latter are dealt with under the 
head of »Architectnre». 

The 17th century, the period of Sweden’s political greatness, was the golden age 
*of the Swedish Manor-houses; then the generaJs having returned from the wars vied 
with each other in the magnificence of the castles they erected. The number of these 
castles is greatest in SOdermanland and the other provinces round Lake Mftlaren, 
and they are finest there. Instances are: the Castles of Eriksberg in BOderman- 

Sweden. 
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land, of Skokloster in Upp- 
land, and of Tid6 in Vest- 
manland, the latter bniit 
by Axel Oxenstiema; all 
of these are preserved to 
the present day practically 
in their original state. 

During the 18th cen- 
tnry castles were also 
erected, though in number 
and importance they did 
not compare with those of 
the century preceding. It 
was, however, the 17th and 
18th centuries that deter¬ 
mined the type of manor- 
house which still prevails 
in the Sweden of to-day. 

Recent Times have 
brought about great 
changes in the build¬ 
ing of dwellings in 
the country districts. 
Increased demands for 
comfort, the example 
of town-dwellings, and 
the custom, which has 
even penetrated to tlie 
country, of building 
houses for the purpose 
of letting — those causes, in conjunction with an often misdirected or 
impaired sense of beauty, have led to the abandonment of the original 
types of dwelling above described and to the efforts to find new ones 
to replace them. A mode of construction at once simple and substantial 
^elds to a more imposing one, by preference in the villa-manner; the 
traditional coating of red colour, that, either with or without the setoff 
of white corners, is so characteristic for Swedish wooden houses in the 
country, and is so durable, and so picturesque in the surrounding land¬ 
scape, is being replaced by one of neutral oil-colour tints, or by plaster; 
the ancient roofing-materials, turf, shingle, and tiles, formerly in use, 
are being supplanted by sheet-iron, asphalt roofing-felt, &c. These 
innovations and experiments have not hitherto resulted in any very 
practical type of building being evolved for the country, but have 
succeeded, nevertheless, in robbing it of its pristine aspect of simple 
dignity, from an esthetical point of view, a dignity which was a unique 
characteristic of the dwellings erected in earlier times, and which 
harmonized so well with the scenery around. To endeavour to regain 
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Vishy in the Island of Gotland. 
From a paintiug by A. Tb. Gellsrstedt. 


this characteristic and at the same time to respect the requirements of 
the day, are the objects to be kept in sight by the regenerators of Swe¬ 
dish architecture. 

Almost half the number of Swedish towns date their existence from the 
middle ages; of the rest, most arose in the 17th century, some few in the 
16th and 18th, while 10 or more are wholly the product of the 19th centurj’. 
The, city of Visby, with its numerous picturesque ruins,>preserves quite 
a medieval aspect. A relic of the same period, in plan at all events, 
is also seen in the sCity^ of Stockholm. Reminiscences of the middle 
ages are, moreover, also to be found in the towns of Skane in coi^- 
paratively large number, and in the towns of the. rest of Southern and 
of Central Sweden, though less frequently; in Northern Sweden, on the 
other hand, they are almost entirely w'anting. Swedish towns have little 
to show that can be traced back to the 16th century, but of the two 
following ones, more especially the 17th, there are very palpable marks. 
That is peculiarly true of Stockholm. In the main, however, both the 
capital and the provincial towns are predominantly modem in stamp. 
BuildiQgs of the 19th century are the rule, those of other centuries 
being the exception. The causes of that are to be sought both in the 
^ravages wrought by war and by fire, ravages always rendered more 
severe by the employment of wood as a building-material, and also in 
that increasingly noticeable and oftentimes violent desire to modernize 
that has taken possession of the public. 
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This modernizing' ffever has receivied a powerful ally in the new town-regula¬ 
tion proposals adapted during the course of the past few decades in most Swedish 
towns, the plans so passed being chiefly on the well-kn8wn chess-lmard system, 
little respect being paid by them to existing circumstances and conditions; the 
general Buildings Act of the year 1874, applicable to the towns of the whole 
country, works in the same direction. Of the different sections of that act the 
following may ife mentioned here: the hreailth of a street shall be at least 18 
metere (exceptionally only 12), that not, however, to be applied to the esplanades,^ 
which are to be broader and planted with trees; the height of the houses must 
not exceed the breadth of the street, increased by 1 ‘,2 mehTs, ami they are 
allowed a maximum of five stories; the area of tlu' eoiiit-yard shall he one half 
(exceptionally only one third) of the si)ace built upon; the miiiiimiui height of a 
dwelling-room shall he 2'7< meters at least, and the floor shall he at least 0*3 
meters above the level of the ground, &e. 



Saltsjdbaden, near Stoclcholm. 


Owing to legislation for the methods of building, and above all owing 
to the water-supply- and drainage systems introduced in most towns, together 
with other precautionary measures, the danger from fire has been considerably 
reduced, and the denuinds of health and sanitation have been duly considered 
and met.' 

The effect of the new regime has been less satisfactory as regards the actual 
appearance of the towns from an esthetic point of view. In place of ancient,' 
picturesque and oftentimes historic buildings, that have keen swept away, there 
now stand new structures of regular form but wholly lacking in interest. The 
prot«itB, however, raised by the artistically minded in the country against the 
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' style of bnilding now in vogne, have already been instmibental, in some measnre, 
to infnse a more catholic taste, and to revive a rerm-ence for Mie relics and tra¬ 
ditions of the past. * 

The system, authorized by law, of building so spaciously has, moreover, proved 
of donbtftd advantage from an economical point of view, the price of sites and 
the cost of building generally having very much increased. Thi» is one of the" 
reasons why bnilding enterprise in Swedish towns, great and smdll alike, has been 
directed, to a greater extent possibly than elsewhere, to the erecting of houses 
*to be let out in flats, rather than of private residences to be inhabited by one family. 
Setting aside the disadvantages inevitably incident to a system of that kind, it 
may be affirmed that in genera] the houses jvhibh have been recently put up, 
satisfy fairly well all reasonable demands for perfect sanitation, modern comforts, 
and general elegance. 

A working-man’s family in a Swedish town has, as a rule, to content itself 
with one room and a kitchen, or, in favourable circumstances, with two rooms 
and a kitchen. The two-room-and-kitchen suites are becoming more common, 
where rents are not abnormally high. One room is, though, often sublet to a 
single lodger; indeed the same is sometimes the case with regard to the one- 
rooin-and-lritchen suites in Stockholm and other large towns. The reform work 
being carried on by Bousing Societies and Employers towards the improvement 
of workmen’s dwellings, is discussed in another section of this work. — The 
middle classes in towns live in suites of 3, 4, or 6 rooms and a kitchen. Houses 
with suites of 6, 7, and H rooms, to be let as flats, are very general, and are 
e()uipped with a great degree of comfort, often amounting to luxury, and with 
considerable pretensions to architectural beauty. In the case of the last-mentioned 
houses, the material generally employed is some natural stbne, limestone or 
sandstone, several varieties of which .we founiT in great abundance. 

It may be a cause for surprise that persons who are in a posilion to afford 
to pay two thousand kronor, or even more, a ye.w in rental, should not prefer to 
build private houses of their own. The explanation of their not doing so is to 
lie sought in the high charges for building-sites and the great cost of building, 
as pointed out above, and in the dislike that seems to prevail in the minds 
of a groat many of having their rooms on different levels, on the story-system. 
The ])rivate houses erected lately are of a more ]ialatial character. 

Nor has the n/la as a residence been adojded at all generally, at any rate 
in the large towns. The villa-quarters, the laying out of wBich was planned 
in Stockholm, have not reached completion, though in Gothenburg the system has 
met with somewhat more favour. Greater success has attended the Villa-SuburOc, 
situated at convenient distances from the city. Instances of these are Djurshollk 
and Saltsjhbaden, at six to ten miles’ distance from Stockholm, with beautiful 
natural surroundings, on the shores in the »Skilrgard», and inhabited by persons 
whose work lies in the city. 

The love of Nature, which is very genenilly implanted in the Swedish na¬ 
tion, finds expression in the very iirevalent custom of spending the summer in 
the cotnitry, as testified by the great number of Summer-Villas to be found 
in the vicinity of the towns, especially of Stockholm, and which lend such 
attractiveness to its two ^Skiirgardss, both the outer one towards the Ifoltic and 
the inner one on the banks of the' Tlastern section of Lake Millaren. 
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4. THE SWEDISH LAPPS. 

► An account of the ethnological conditions of Sweden would be in¬ 
complete, if no attention were devoted also to the little congeries of 
Lapps living in the northern parts of the country. The total number 
of the Lapp.s in Sweden is only 7,(XX); their distribution has been show'n 
above (p. 93); and here ma}’ be added the following short notices concer- 
• ning their ethnographical origin, their customs, and their ways of living. 



After the Snow-storm. 

From a palntiug b; .lOHAK TinlSK. 


Just ns the luuguu!;e of the Lapps belongs to the Ural-Altaic family, and 
shows similarity to the lndo-£nrop(!uu tongue only in so far as it has borrowed 
various words from it during the course of centuries, thus algo, the Lapps, or the 
Same people, have their closest relations in the northernmost parts of Eu¬ 
ropean . or Asiatic Russia. Thus, among the Russian Tschouvassers, who live on 
the banks of the Wolga, between Kasan and Nischneij Novgorod, one often meets 
individuals whom even the most practised eye could mistake for genuine Lapps*' 
of the southern type (those found in Vesterbotten and Jcmtland); and, among the 
northern Lapps, especially around the Enaretritsk and on Kola, one often finds a very 
strong, likeness to the Samoyeds. The prevailingly bracbyc'ephalous skull-formation, 
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the prominent cheek-bones, the slender figure and comparatively small stature, etc. 
are well-known anthropological features, which, however,' are often much modified. 
The Lapps are not so short as it appears at first sight, from their not wearing 
heeled shoes. As to their mental culture and intelligence, they undoubtedly 
rank highest among all primitive peoples. Among the younger generation there, 
are hardly to be found any individuals who cannot read and write; and among 
the older, such as cannot read are exceedingly rare. They have a quick 
, perception, and they are good-natured, though quite suspicious as regards 
people of other rac(!s than their own. They arc not more superstitions than 
peasantry generally, and, as a rule, they arc honest, moral, and religiously in-, 
dined. No Shamanism exists in Swedish I,a]iplaiid any more. The strong lova 
of liquor, for which the Lajqjs are known, is now, in most of their communities, 
so much diminished that, even in this respect, the Lapps cannot be considered 
more degenerated than their neighbours. Morally, the most northern Swedish 
Laj)ps (in both of the northernmost ]»arishes) are considered to rank lower than 
the southern Lapi)s, while, on the other hand, they are more industrious and 
more scnipulous in their care of the reindeer. 

The typical Lapjt is a nomad, the reindeer being everything to him. So it 
has been in all times, as far back as ethnical research has been able to i)enetrate. 
No wonder then that all the visible ethnographical features of the Lapps have 
been developed to the utmost practical j>erfection as regards their ways of living 
and with reference to tlie surrounding climate and nature. The FjftU Lapps 
live in a kind of tent (kala or kate) which by all exiverts is recognized to be 
of the most practical tyite. In it every jiost, every place has its name and its 
]>uriiose, although to the sujverficial oli.server everything appears chaotic. The 
turf or hfirh hut is inhabited by the comparatively more 'stationary Fisher 
Lapps. In the greater part of Swedish Laivpland it is conical, and, where 
]tractical, modeled on the tent; but in the northenimost parts of the connti^ 
it receives a more or less distinct spherical form, and is very much like the 
purely higli-arctic mud or svoir hut. 

The costume of the Lajips varies considerably, as regards more unimportant 
ornaments and fashions, making it easy for an expert to determine to which com¬ 
munity a Lai>)» belongs, but tlie practical frock, the beaked shoes, and some such 
things are always characteristic of their outfit. Their shoes may be called the 
arctic foot-iceiir, which, in contrast to the sandal and its desc^dants, must have 
originated through the necessity of protecting the foot against cold instead of heat. 

Ethnological researches have refuted the old theory that the Lapps formerly 
inhabited the whole of Sweden. Ilroadly speaking, they arc not considered to 
have ever spread farther towards the south than now, though in former tiiSes 
quite a number of Lap]>s frequently extended their more temporary migrations 
far down towards Southern Sweden, and individual Lapps roamed in these 
regions far more than they do now. Statistical information regarding this 
people is generally doubtful and of difficult interpretation. But considering how 
many prosperous tribes have died out within one generation, in all of the 
Lapp communities, and the jversecutiou and disastrous diseitses which in several 
places have decimated the reindeer herds, it is hard to see the future of the 
Lapps in an especially bright cojour. .And yet the case does not appear hopelc.ss. 
This hardy and morally strong people has passed triumphantly through even 
more severe struggles. 
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The government ,of Sweden has from times immemorial, as far 
back as written history reaches, been nionarehical, and the head of 
the State has always had the title of King. Since the union with 
Norway (1><14) the official title of the King is: King of Sweden, Norway, 
Gothia, and Venden. The name of Gothia in this connection denotes 
Gbtaland or Southern Sweden in contrast to Svealand or Central (and 
Northern) Sweden, which latter of old was designated in the royal title 
by the name of Sweden. Owing to the last mentioned circumstance, 
Svealand is often in foreign handbooks called Sweden proper, which, 
however, in our days is utterly erroneous. — As to the title »King of 
Vendem, it refers to those days when Sweden had possessions beyond 
the Baltic. 

The Sw,edish Hoi/al Arms consist of a i[uartered e.«cutcheon, overlaid 
with a cross of gold, and an escutcheon of pretence carrying the coat 
of the Royal Bernadotte family. In tbt* first and fourth tjuarters are 
seen three golden crowns on a blue ground (called the arms of Svea¬ 
land); and in the second and third (juarters, golden lions rampant over 
three bands (called the arms of Gotaland); the upper j)art of the es¬ 
cutcheon carries a royal crown. As supporters stand two golden lions 
rampant regardant. The mantle is a purple one lined with ermine. 

In the armorial bearings representing the Swedish-Norwegian Union, 
the dexter side of the shield (above described as first and third quar¬ 
ters) is occupied by the Swedish coat of arms, whereas the sinister 
side shows the Norwegian coat of arms (a golden lion rampant with a 
battleaxe in its paws) — the whole on a scarlet ground. 

The Swedish flag is blue with a yellow cross. In the left upper 
corner is seen the so-called union, in which the Swedish colours are 
combined with those of Norway (red, white, and blue). The Swedish 
naval flag is split in three points; the civil government office one, in 
two; but the trading flag is rectangular. 

The Swedish orders of Knighthood arc five in number, viz., the orders of 
the Seraphim, of the Sword, and of the Xorthem Star, since 1748; that of Vasa, 
since 1772, and of Charles XIII (for freemasons), since 1811. 
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1. CONSTITUTION. 

As has been already shown, Sweden had been inhabited, for a 
considerable period prior to the birth of Christ, by a Gehnanic people; 
Jndeed, the modern theories assume that the population of the country 
even in the Stone Age was of the same origin. Though bodies of im¬ 
migrants may subsequently, from time to time, have found their way 
into the country, yet no invasions or conquests at all comparable to 
those of the great Gothic migrations in Central and Southern Europe 
took place here, and the remote situation of the. land geographically 
kept it aloof from those influences that were shaping and organizing 
the fabric of society in the rest of Europe during the middle ages pro¬ 
perly so called. Thus it came about that an entirely individual organi¬ 
zation of society, based on the conceptions of the early Germanic races, 
established itself in Sweden. 



The Royal Palace, Stockholm. rhoto. J'h. n. Klexmiko, 

® ’ Stockholm. 


By the time, however, when information as to the state of things in the 
country begins to be rather less sparse, the oldest phase of that social organiza- 
•tion bad already all but passed away. Doubtless, here as well as among other 
Glermanic nations, numerons independent minor kingdoms or fylken, existed side 
by side, and we have the authority of tradition for believing the kingly dignity to 
have been a primeval institution. Actually, before the commencement, however. 
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of historic times, in‘tBe usual acceptation of that expression, these minor king* 
doms had become united under the suzerainty of the King of Uppsala, who in 
addition to his temporal authority was likewise caretaker of a far-famed Temple 
of the Gods. The dominion of this monarch was, however, for a lengthy period 
little better than one in name; for the different sections or provinces of the 
' country retained a large measure of independence. At their head there was at 
a later period i »man of folk-law* (JLapman) who represented them; they pos¬ 
sessed laws of their own, settled their own concerns independently in their own 
courts and assemblies {Ting), and the people of another province were in certain* 
respects treated as strangers. There were really but two classes of society in 
these provinces: freemen and thralls (the latter almost exclusively consisting of 
prisoners of war); a class of nobility endowed with special privileges was not 
known. The oldest form of monarchy, here as in other Germanic communities, 
was based on a combination of the hereditary and the elective principles. 
The new monarch was, as a rule, a member of the same family as the late 
one, but not necessarily the next of kin and occasionally not even related to him. 

Christianity was introduced but slowly into the country, and was the cause 
of strife during the course of the 1 ^tb century between those parts of the country 
that bad already embraced it and those that still adhered to paganism; this strife 
soon centered round the right to cho<we the King, and therewith the very existence 
of the kingdom as a whole was threatened. In religioiis matters, however, unity 
was established by the institution of an archbishop for the whole country, in 1164, 
and shortly afterwards accounts speak of one King only, though the integrity of 
the kingdom was still, and for some time to come, anything hut iirhi, and the 
elective principle was still acknowledged. 

While monarchy in (’entral Enrojie had to contend in the middle of the 
13th century against dissolution ‘at the hsuids of feudalism, it had in Sweden 
to combat with the tendencies towards a break u)) into provinces. At that time, 
however, there was a succession of vigorous regents of the Folkungar Line who 
embraced the conception of centralization and were wise in collecting around 
them the leaders in the kingdom, both in temporal and spiritual concerns. As a 
result we can discern a great increase in the power of the monarch, but at the 
same time there comes into existence, at his sid(‘, a Council forming a species of 
representation of the kingdom, ciillcd the Koyal Council or the Council of 
the Healm (Kounngens or Bikets Bad), constituted by the leading men above 
spoken of. Coiftemporaneously with their accession to a share in the government, 
commences national legislation, resulting, in the middle of the 14th century, in 
a body of laws for the whole country, which in the section entitled: iKonunga- 
Salkeu*, or Section of King, touch upon the constitution of the State. The 
13th century was, moreover, a ])eriod of far-reaching social changes and of 
the rise of the four Estates of the Bealm; of these facts mention has already 
been made in a preceding section of this work. 

To the introduction of the Estates of the Bealm succeeded a period 
of internal confusion. The feudal system was never actually adopted, though 
tendencies in that direction may be observed; in any case, *the great men* began 
to show signs of overtopping the monarch, and his position was not such that he 
could check them. Thereupon came a break in the evolution of the nation in 
the shape of the Onion between Sweden, Denmarh, and Norway (in 1397); 
daring that period the interests of Sweden were slighted by the regents of 
th': three united countries, and at intervals the country was left withont a 
government at all. This produced a vigorous national movement in the early** 
part of the 16th century (1434) that was specially characterized by the part 
taken in it by the rural population (the small freeholders, peasants) under the 
instigation of the gentry class. -At the same time and while other forms of re- 
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presentation (the Conncil of lords spiritual and temporal, assemblies of nobility) 
stilt existed, there were general assemblies organized, to which representatives of 
the cities as well as of the peasantry were invited, and thns the Swedish Diet 
(BUcsdag) began to acquire a more permanent shape. 

To defend itself from the evil effects of the union, the nation placed for long^ 
periods a Protector of the Realm (RiksfSrest&ndare) at the hea* of the govern¬ 
ment. This confused state of affairs, however, rendered all stea^ progress in the 
realizing of a workable organization of the body politic impossible. At the 
‘close of the middle ages, matters stood about where they were at the beginning 
of the 14th century in this regard. , 

At length, the union with Denmark was for Aer brought to an end by the* 
appearance of Gustavus Vasa (1523/60) on the scene. Now, a powerful King 
once more made himself and his sway felt, the Catholic church was owerthrown, 
and the new I*rotestant religion was established under the authority of the King, 
the independence of the provinces was destroyed, hereditary succession to the 
crown was introduced (1544), and the unity of the State as such became a reality. 
The Kings of the Vasa l.ine completely organized the administration of the 
State, crowned and ratified after Gustavus Adolphus’ death by the Constitution 
Act of 1634. The Conncil of the Realm was transformed into a permanent 
chamber of councilors, a /Senate in the capital, and became more and more 
distinct from the Riksdag. The latter, again, developed into an independent organ 
of government in the reorganized and united body politic. Though for a long time 
it was only summoned to meet on specially momentous occasions, it was never¬ 
theless a cooperating agent, during the internal struggles at the close of the six¬ 
teenth century, in all the im])ortant alterations .inaugurated then in the status 
of the realm; it began to share, too, with the King in the Icgisihtion, and assumed 
from the ol her forms of representation and tile provincial asseinl)lics — these now 
vanishing — the right of decreeing taxes. The first Organic Law for the Riks¬ 
dag dates from 1617. The Riksdag was constituted by the Estates of the Realm, 
from tills time forth four in number. These were; the Nobilifg including both 
tlu! higher and lower orders — the nobility projier and the gentry — and for¬ 
ming tiie Rouse of Knights (Riddarhuset), in which all noble families bad a right 
to be represented, and where, moreover, representatives of the ofticei’s in the army 
bad seats; the Clergy; the Burgesses; and the Peasantry, the three last consist¬ 
ing of delegates for the Church, the Towns, and the Peasant i^anded Proprietors. 
The Protestant Clergy, thanks to the ]irominent jiart they had ^ilayed in the in¬ 
ternal struggles at the close of the 16tb century, had acquired very considerable 
influence as the ujiholders of intellectual culture and alone constituted one of the 
four (.diambers of the Riksdag. *• 

matters did not proceed, however, in an even course of normal development 
during the whole of the 17th century, for two regencies, extending together over 
almost a quarter of a century, involved interruiitions that brought with them 
a degree of irregularity and discontinuity as regarded the external forms of go¬ 
vernment; contemporaneously, too, arose strife of parties between the Estates. 
These contentions lasted for upwards of thirty years (1650, 32) and concluded 
with a partial victory for the lower Estates. At a time of great financial em- 
barassment for the Crown, an Act of resumption was forced through the Riksdag 
iu the reign of Charles XI, by which all grants from the Royal Estate were annulled, 
esjiecially the great fiefs of Counts and Rarons. This victory for the lower Estates 
was obtained, however, at a high price, for at the same time devolved into the 
* King’s hands absolute power. The Riksdag was summoned to meet, it is true, 
at intervals, but only for the purpose of giving assent to the King’s proposals, and 
Charles XII (reigning 1697/1718) ruled without a parliament, exercising in his own 
person the rights of legislating and of taxing. 
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On the death of tlh'arles XII, the period of Sweden’s greatness as a political 
power came to an end, and a considerable share of the blame for the misfortunes 
that had brought the country to the verge of ruin was attributed in Sweden to 
the absolute monarch. To a very essential extent it was owing to the Estates of 
the Realm that the restoration of the kingdom both in internal and in external 
relations was effected. Without disturbing the foundations of the old fabric of 
the State, which the King, the Council, and the Estates were considered to consti¬ 
tute, the last-named endeavoured, merely by transposing the preponderance of 
power and by other precautionary measures, to provide against a recurrence of 
the abuse of the royal prero^tives. The King was still at the head of the go¬ 
vernment, but he was not expected to issue decrees on his own judgment alone, 
but to take and adopt good counsel. It was thought that this would be ensured 
by the ordinance that, in case -of vacancy in the Council of Realm the Estates 
were to propose a list of candidates, from which the King had to choose one, and 
that all important matters were to be decided by voting in the Council, at which 
the King should have two votes besides a casting one. The Council was, moreover, 
to be held responsible to the Estates. The King was not actually deprived of 
a share in the legislation, but he was constrained to promise always to abide 
by the decision of the Estates of the Realm, which consequently in actual fact 
became legislative bodies. They decided on the budget estimates, moreover, and na¬ 
turally exercised the right of taxation. By the ordinance that they were to 
meet at stated times, prorision was nnide that their infiuence should not be cir¬ 
cumvented. Finally, the Estates became the highest court of appeal in practi¬ 
cally all questions, owing to the ordinances that any one should be ]>ermittcd to 
lodge a complaint with them if he considered that he had been wronged and 
could not obtain ■ redress by other means, and that the Estates had the right to 
examine into the administrative government in all its branches and, in case of 
need, set matters to rights. Comprehensive stipulations were made for the orga¬ 
nization of the mode of procedure in the Riksdag in the Constitution Acts of 
1719 and 1720 and in the Organic Law for the Diet of the gear 1723. 

The Constitution of the State during the >Period of Liberty^ (1718/72) 
is an interesting study from its being the result of an .attempt to arrive at i)ar- 
liamcntary constitution; it is, moreover, one of the earliest attempts of its kind 
in the history of modern times. The legislators, however, had by no means a 
clear conception of constitutional monarchy and its character. They dealt chiefly 
with time-honoufed Swedish forms and ide.as of government, endeavouring to get 
them to suit what were known to be the needs of the moment. The whole 
reform wears the aspect of a reaction against the excesses of an earlier iieriod, 
eifcesses that had entirely broken the normal course of previous development. This 
being so, explains the excess of which they on their side, as so often happens, 
were guilty in response, in this case, though, of a more serious kind, since it was de¬ 
fined with the utmost possible precision in set terms. Royalty had been stripped, 
in so many words, of well-nigh all its prerogatives and was treated with a sus¬ 
piciousness that know ne bounds; in the so-called Royal Declarations, moreover, 
a further means had been devised for fettering the bands of a new King. It was 
natural that the occupants of the royal dignity became discontented with this 
condition of things, and were liable to intrigue against this form of government. 
The Ministry (The Council of the Realm) soon acquired the character of a proxy 
of the Estates, taking its orders from them. Under favourable circumstances, 
it is true, it could exercise a leading part, but towards the end of the period it 
lacked the power of doing so entirely. The modern conception of a ministry, 
moreover, was so far from people’s minds at that day that the Council was con¬ 
sidered to be permanently appointed, unless its members were" expressly removed 
from their posts by the Estates. As the party system came into vogue, the as- 
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sumption of power by one party inrolved, it is |rue, a change in the composition 
of the Conncil, but when that took place, it came as a species of punishment and 
political iiersecution. 

The Estates had come into power, and it would have been strange if they 
had not exceeded the very lax bounds the fundamental laws prescribed for 
them; they soon interfered in the administration, both of justice and of the State, 
in a manner that imperiled the rights and security even of ftidividnals. This 
^ extension of their influence became sitecially calamitous in the sphere of foreign 
politics, that now began to depend solely ujion the prevailing majority in the Riks¬ 
dag. The four-chamber system was retained, but it was this very system, together 
with the great numerical strcngtli of the Chamber of the Nobility (at times num¬ 
bering u)iwards of 1,000) and the ignorajice of the members of the Chamber of 
the Peasantry, that brought about that almost all affairs of any imitortance were 
entrusted to a Secret Committee (consisting of lOO delegates of the three higher 
F)states) for settlement. Inasmuch as this body conducted its business under the 
)>rotection afforded by strict secrecy, it exceeded its authority in manifold ways 
with perfect im])unity for a considerable length of time. 

The constitution, as existing in this jieriod, afforded ample opportunity for 
the rise of a political literature. Kspecially was this the case when the course 
of development began to deviate; one jtarty was anxious to sui)port the system, 
the other to combat it. Out of this struggle emerged plainly the expressed 
doctrine of a constitutional monarchy, with a partition of ]ir>wer between King 
and Diet. 

It was. however, not to be their lot, to effect a change in the constitution 
of the State; the rupture came from another (luarter. The Diet was one of 
Estates, and among the Estates unity did not prevail. The nobility laid claim to 
the high offices of State, were alone in p(>ssessing the right to own privileged 
landed j>roi)erty. and endeavoured also, at one time, to form themselves into a close 
order by iireventing the ennobling of any other families. •The offices enticed the 
unprivileged middle classes, while the )>easants were only able to possess land 
encumbered by land-taxes and had not, in all cases, full freedom in the managing 
of it. .1 chance circumstance kindled the flames of war of the Estates; the 
jirivileges of the nobility were attiU'ked in numbera of ])am]dilets, and far-reaching 
demands for social and ))olitical eiiiiality were jiut forth. The privileges of the 
nobility were threatened, and, the integrity of the kingdom being blso in danger, 
by reason of the corruption in the ruling party and its intri^es with Russia, 
Gustavus III embarked, with the aid of the nobility, in his famous Revolution, 
in the year 1772. 

The conetitiition was re-established by a new act. The King had his indV 
peudent position as head of the State restored to him, and a division of power 
was parti^ly introduced, inasmuch as the united sanction of King and Diet were 
made requisite for the enactment of laws. But the assembling of the Diet now 
depended upon the King’s will, and the ministers {Councilors of the Realm, Riks- 
r&d) were not responsible to the Riksdag; that body had, certainly, the right 
of taxation, but lacked all means of exercising effective control on the expenditure 
of public money. The constitutional element in the new fabric of state was conse¬ 
quently more pretended than real. It was soon evident that the King was trying, 
by every means in his jmwer, to counteract the activity of the Riksdag and to 
interpret to his own advantage the ambiguous expressions that the fundamental 
law contained in large numbers. Strong disapproval of this conduct being shown, 

* the king in reply embarked in the war with Russia. Thereupon, discontent broke 
out openly in the form of the Anjala mutiny, led by officers of noble birth. Avail¬ 
ing himself very cleverly of the strife between the Estates, which recommenced as a 
consequence of that rising, Gustavus III carried out a new Revolution (1789), and 
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by a new clause to the’Constitijjioii Act, called theri^cto/ Vt^ and Seeur^ 
(Foreninfcs- och sftkerbetsakten) he obtained for himself coinplete liberty in ttie 
f?OTeniment of the kingdom, the right to declare wair, etc. The power of the Riks¬ 
dag was further restricted, the time-honoured Council of the Realm was dissolved, 
and the King sought counsel of a ministry appointed in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. 

^ For the administration of justice in its higher branches, a special High Court of 
Justice was instituted; and for the administration of the National Debt, a special 
board was appointed under the direction of the Estates. The distinctions betwMn^ 
the nobility and the other Elstates were to some extend expunged. Commoners 
were allowed to hold most of the offices of State, and the position of the peasantry 
^ as a class was materially improved. The form of government had, however, once 
more approximated to that o^ absolutism. 

Gustavus IV Adolphus (1792/1S09) proved incapable of taking advantage 
of the vast power placed in his hands by law. and having brought the country 
almost to the verge of ruin by his insanity and having betm consequtmtiy de¬ 
throned (March 13, 1809), the Estates of the Realm met in assembly and had the 
solution of a difficulty tbnist upon them, resembling that presented to their pre¬ 
decessors on the death of Charles XII. The task they had to i>erform was the 
forming of the constitution of the country anew: that it required reforming, therein 
all agreed. 

The Mcsolutiomi passed hij the Iiihsda<j hi 1809 inaugurated the polity 
in Svi'eden that still holds. In fraining it.s provi.sions, advantage could 
be taken of the veiy gre,at ex])erience, drawn from the varying consti¬ 
tutional experiments during the foregoing centtiries, and the, framers 
showed that they were fully, able to cope with the task set before 
them. They were careful to strike a moderate middle course, avoided 
bestowing a preponderance of scope to either antocracy or oligarchy, 
and laid a finn constitutional basis in the truest sen.so of that expres¬ 
sion. Moreover, with the excei>tion of the stijralations regarding the 
composition of the Riksdag, no radical changes have since been made 
in the con.stitutional fabric then bestowed upon Sweden. 

In unison with time-honoured custom, the regulations were drawn 
up in three divisions — the three fundamental laws: the Constitution Act 
(Regeringsformen), of June (5, 1809, now the oldest written fundamental 
law in force in Europe, the Organic Law for the Riksdag (Riksdags- 
OTdningen), 1810, and the Act of Settlement (Snccessionsordningen) 1809; 
of these, the former is expressly stated to he the principal one. A fourth 
fundamental law was adopted in 1810: the Law on the lAherty of the 
■Press (Tryckfrihetsfbrordningen). The last-named was replaced by a 
revised act on July 16, 1812, a new Act of Settlement had to be adopted 
on September 26, 1810, and the Organic Law for the Biksdag of 1810 
was rendered null by the new one of June 22, 1866. The constitution 
act still retains its old date, though it has undergone numerous modi¬ 
fications in matters of detail. 

■ The Act of Settlement of 1810 regulates the rights of hereditary ^ 
possession of the Swedish Crown within the family of Prince Johan 
Baptist JuRus of Ponte Corvo. The hereditaiy principle is established in 
the male Kne. The King, who comes of age at 18, shall be an adherent 



of the Lutheran Confession. l!ho rig;ht of racoOasibn 'forfeited if, for 
instance, a prince marries -with^onth the king’s consent, or if hi 'weds = 
a private man’s daughter. The sceptre of government can only be 
wielded by the King when in Sweden, or -r since 1815 — within 
the bounds of the two united kingdoms, Sweden and Norway. When 
he is beyond those boundaries, a regency must be appointed, unless 
,the King be absent in the event of war. 

The Constitution 
Act of 1809 seeks to 
shield the prerogatives 
of Government, but 
at the same time to 
prevent their abuse. 

The King has the 
right to »govern the 
kingdom alone*, hut 
he shall take his de¬ 
cisions in the Cabinet 
(Statsradet) after ha¬ 
ving heanl the advice 
of the Ministers?, the 
adviser’s counsel being 
entered on the minutes. 

The Cabinet Councilors, who shall be natural-bom Swedes and adherents 
of the Lutheran Confession, are appointed and dismissed by the King, 
but are responsible to the Riksdag. Since 187(>, one of the members of 
the Cabinet is Prime Minister. Eight of the Ministers are heads of 
departments and introduce matters belonging to their respective depart¬ 
ments to the King in Cabinet. ‘ The King holds the council in his own 
person and comes to a decision after the matter has been set forth by the 
Councilor charged with it. The Cabinet Councilors, as a rule, are not 
peraiitted to come to a decision themselves, and even most insignificant 
matters are brought under the King’s immediate notice. The King signs 
the resolutions, but these have no legal force unless they are counter¬ 
signed by the minister who brought them forward, and it is his duty 
and right to refuse to thus countersign the resolutions, if they are at 
variance with the stipulations of the Constitution Act. 

The King appoints the majority of the public officials with the 
exception of the lowest grades. But all judges and most of the 
officials are nndismissible, unle’ss after a judicial enquiry and sen¬ 
tence against them. The cabinet ministers, the heads of institutions, 

■ civil and military, diplomatists together with a number of other officials 
specially mentioned, are the only ones whom the King can dismiss, 

* Tb« eighth department (that of agriculture) was introdnced in 1900. Up .to that 
year (since ISM) the members of the council were ten in number. 
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should he find such a course desirable for the welfare of the king¬ 
dom. Of this right the Government makes very exceptional use — 
often not in one case in the space of a whole decade. 

The King of Sweden is the supreme judge according to a theory that 
dates far back into the past: his functions as such are, however, con¬ 
ferred upon the High Court of Justice (HOgsta Domstolen). Only in case 
the King is present, which as a rule does not occur, does he jwssess 
two votes in addition to a casting one. In cases of law interpretation, 
the two votes of the King are always asked for. The King has the 
right to pardon. — The right of bestowing the dignities of nobility is 
one of the prerogatives of the King. The right is, however, but seldom 
excercised nowadays — only in five cases since IKIif). 

The King shares the legislative authority with the Riksdag, he 
j)ossesses the right of absolute veto, which, however, is very seldom 
exercised. The King has, moreover, one .sphere of lei^’slation of his 
own — the so-called Admhiistratice and Economic Lcgisluti-on — em¬ 
bracing not merely instructions or regulations for public offices and in¬ 
stitutions, but also laws referring, within certain bounds defined by 
usual practice, to the public economy and to indinstrics. 

The four-chaniber system in the Riksdag was retained in I80!(. Its 
defects were, it is true, dearh' seen, but at the critical juncture in which 
the country then was, the complex problem of fixing a fresh basis of 
rejjresentation was too venturesome a task to be attempted. The mat¬ 
ter was thus for the time left, and from 18^0 onwards it was repeatedly 
brought up and di.scu.ssed. In 1848, Government brought in a bill 
for reforming the representation, but it was rejected by the subsequent 
Riksdag. After another decade had passed, the (piestion was raised again, 
and, in 1862, the Cabinet, whose most prominent member was Baron 
Louis De Geer, formulated a new pro])Osal, which was at length de¬ 
finitely adopted in December Ififi.*), whereupon in the next year (June 
22, 1866) a new Organic Law for the Riksdag came into force. 

The composition and methods of working of the l)i<!t, as regulated by the 
new law, will be discussed at more length subsequently. Here it may suffice to 
mention that it consists of two chambers, both constituted by general elections 
without regard to station or profession. .According to the fundamental laws of 
1809, the Riksdag was to meet every fifth year, a regulation that was altered by 
the Riksdag of 1844/45 to every third year, 'flic new law stipulates that the 
Riksdag should assemble ever;/ gear. No direct change was made in the jiowers 
of the Riksdag by the alteration in its composition of 1806. 

• 

In case of need, the Riksdag has the functions of choosing a King, 
an heir to the throne, and a regent. It also shares the legislative 
authority with the King. Here it must be noted that alterations in the ^ 
fundamental laws may be rejected at once, but can only be accepted 
in such wise that they are declared to stand over until the first session 
of the Riksdag after a new election has been held for the second 
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chamber, when they shall either be adopted unamended, or rejected. 
Other legislative bills can be decided in the same session in which they 
are brought forward. With regard to changes in the ecclesiastical 
law, the Synod has the right of veto. The legislative power of the 
Riksdag emhrat«s the following: Fundamental Law, Civil •and Criminal 
Law, Communal Law, Ecclesiastical Law, and the Criminal Law as 
,e'»plied to the Army. In regard to the so-called »Administrative and 
^,5'iconomic Legislation* (see above), the Riksdag can only address its 
-sires to the King. The Government, however, as a rule, inform 
themselves as to the opinion of the Riksdag on all important questions 
of this nature, and it is also often the case that the King invites 
the Riksdag to unite with him in legislating on them. 

The power of the Riksdag is more comprehensive with regard to the 
determination of the estimates. The main proposition emanates from 
the Government, and the Riksdag does not, as a rule, vote *ordinary» (i. e. 
annual) grants, unless the ])roposition comes from that quarter. The 
budget e.stimates are considered in detail by the Riksdag, and a definite 
sum is, as far as possible, voted for each item, and it must not be ex¬ 
ceeded. tinh' in the event of money having been saved, the Government 
has the pou er. in certain case.s, of using it for purposes of a kindred nature 
within the compass of the dejiartment where such saving has been made. 
In case the cliambers have arrived at .different conclusions respecting 
a grant, a new vote is taken of both the chambers together. In other 
cases, these have the ])ower of veto over each other. 

The Riksdag alone has the power of decision respecting the negotia¬ 
ting of loans which is effectuated by a National Debt Board (Riks- 
gStldskontoret) chosen by the. parliament.— a custom dating from 1789. 
Of old, the Riksdag guaranteed the solidity and conducted the admi¬ 
nistration of the Bank of Sweden (Riksbanken); in conjunction, however, 
with its prospective assumption of the sole right of issuing notes, the 
King obtained, in 1X98, the right of apjiointing the chairman of the 
iiduiinistrators of the bank and of sharing in bank legislation. Th^ 
Riksdag detei-mines the princiides upon which the Demesnes of the Crown 
shall be administered and also those of the Coinage; in both cases it 
has obtained a prerogative formerly belonging to the Crown. 

The control of the Riksdag over the disposition of public money 
according to the Budget Estimates, is rendered effective by the right it 
has enjoyed since 1809 to look through, in the persons of the Auditors it 
appoints, the accounts of all public institutions. These Auditors now 
meet annually, have access to all the accounts and institutions be¬ 
longing to the State, and are expected specially to examine whether the 
resolutions of the Riksdag in regard to the disposition of public money 
have been observed; these officials have, moreover, commenced to express 
opinions with regard to the administration of the State in general and 
to the advantageousness, or the reverse, of its modes of procedure, etc. 

Sweden. 12 
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The Riksdag also exercises control over judges, officials, and civil 
servants, through a special law officer, who is chosen annually, the Soli¬ 
citor General of the Riksdag (Justitieombudsman). It is his business, 
not only to watch over the manner in which the law is administered 
' and to propose measures for improvement therein, bat also to provide 
against judges* and public officials infringing upon the rights of private 
individuals. If he is of opinion that such has been the case, it is in-, 
cnmbent upon him to summon the person in que.stion before a court to 
, have the matter judicially sifted. Private individuals, too, have the 
right of laying their case before the sjnstitieombudsman^, if they con¬ 
sider that they have been treated unjustly at the hands of a judge or a 
public official. 

Furthermore, the Cabinet Ministers are responsible for the discharge 
of their duties to the Riksdag. The forms for the exactment of this 
responsibility are detailed at great length in the Constitution Act, and 
an account of them will be given below, but they have now in part 
become obsolete. Actually, the parliamentary form of government has 
gradually come to prevail in Sweden as elsew'here, and no government 
at the present day can subsist unless it enjoy the, confidence of the 
Riksdag. Especially in regard to the choice of the I’rime Minister, 
has it become the rule to appoint a representative of those po1iti(!al 
opinions to which, at the time, the majority in th(! two chambers of 
the Riksdag adhere. 

The prescribed forms in the Constitution Act conciTning the responsihility 
of ministers arc as follows. During the progress of caidi session of the Kiksd.ig, 
the minutes of cabinet proceedings are handed over to a special committee of 
the Riksdag, the Constitution Committee, which has to report to the Riksdag 
after a perusal of the same, tf now the committee discover that any of the 
King's advisers has not discharged the duties of his office »witli zeal, imparti¬ 
ality, and abilityn, the committee does notify the fact to the Riksdag, who in its 
turn can demadd of the King his dismissal. This demand, however, the King is 
free to disregard if he so deem. If, again, the committee discover that any of 
the King’s advisers has acted at variance with the fundamental laws of the realm, 
dr with the public law, or has abetted infringement of the same, or omitted to 
make remonstrances against .such infringement, or has countersigned, in his 
capacity as head of his department, any resolution at variance with the Con¬ 
stitution Act — the committee shall summon him before a (Jourt of impeachment 
(Riksrdtt). The composition of this court is fixed in advance and is of a very 
peculiar character, inasmuch as a number of public officials of high station 
constitute it. — Of all these obsolete regulations, the only one that really can 
be said to survive is the perusal of the minutes of the cabinet proceedings, whereby 
an exceedingly effective control is undoubtedly exercised upon the conduct of govern¬ 
ment business. In cases where serious comments are made — a thing that, 
however, has very rarely occurred in recent times — the minister so attacked 
will sometimes resign of his own accord. The other measures, as above related, 
have not been put in practice for several decades. 

The members of the Hiph Court of Justice are also in a certain and pretty 
peculiar manner responsible to the Riksdag, which possesses the right of determi¬ 
ning by means of a special committee, called the Committee of Opinion (Opinions- 
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nlmnden), whether or no the members of that Court are deserving to be kept in 
their offices. The committee does not institute any investigation, is not indeed at 
liberty to enter upon any discussion: its only function is to express its opinion by 
a vote. Any member of the High Court of Justice who is removed by this process, 
is entitled to a pension amounting to half the salary he was before in receipt 
of. No one was ever deposed in that manner, though. The Jliksdag has yet 
another form of control over the High Court of Justice in the fact that the 
^ustitieombudsman (see above) may charge a member of the Court before the Court 
of Impeachment (sec above) for flagrant misdemeanour as a judge. 

• 

The Swedish constitution is the only one in Europe, with the ex¬ 
ception of that of England, which has without greater interruptions been 
evolved by a process of independent political growth on a national foun¬ 
dation. This is sufficient to explain its many peculiar features, of which 
the most conspicuous have been roughly sketched above. The constitu¬ 
tion that Sweden po.ssesses affords as a whole a faithful picture of the 
conceptions of justice that prevail in the minds of its people, whose 
maturity in jmlitical matters is thereby fully evidenced. 


The composition of the Biksdag and its method of working. 

In accordance with the new Organic. Law of 1866, the Riksdag 
shall consist of two chambers, which nn all questions have equal com¬ 
petence and authority ). Since, however, financial questions are-decided by 
the common x'evoting of both chambers, in case they have separately come 
to a different decision, the Second Chamber has, on account of its 
numerousness exceeding that of the other chamber by more than a half, 
a somewhat greater influence than the First Chamber in this respect, 
which corresponds to the state of things not uncommon in other count¬ 
ries, namely that the Second Chamber possesses rights of preference 
in regard to budget qxtestions. The manner, in which ‘each chamber 
is constituted, is as follows. 

The First Chamber consists of loO members, who are elected foj;^ 
a term of nine years by the County Councils (Landsting) of the re¬ 
spective Iftns, as well as by the Towm Councils of the five towns of 
Stockholm, Gothenburg, Malm<», NorrkOping, and Gefle, which are not 
represented in the County Councils. The memberships of the First 
Chamber are distributed between the different constituencies in propor¬ 
tion to their population, which distribution is regulated every tenth year. 

The accompanying regulations in regard to the number of members were 
established in 1894. According to the Law of 1866, the number was fixed 
at one for every full thirty thousand of the population of the constituency. 
The whole number amounted, on this basis, to 126 in 1867 and to 148 in 1894. 

The provincial and municipal representative bodies, which elect the 
members of the First Chamber, are, in their turn, constituted by public 
election, but with a certain census for the elective franchise, and with 
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a sgradaated voting scale* for the election itself, i. e. the number of 
votes depends upon the amount at which every voter is taxed (see 
under Municipal Administration here below). 

For eligibility to membership in the First Chamber, the candidate 
must be 3& ^'ears old, and must own and, for at least three years, 
have owned real estate appraised at a minimum of 80,000 kronor, or 
must pay taxes and, for at least three years, have paid taxes on an 
annual income of at least 4,000 kronor. * As, however, the members 
of this chamber do not enjoy any salary, it is practically necessary 
that the. candidate, has a much higher degree of opulence than that 
here stipulated, in order that a person may be able to accept this office, 
at all events if he is not domiciled in the Capital. This circum¬ 
stance causes the more remote Lkns frequently to take their represen¬ 
tatives for the First Chamber from Stockholm, but, in that case, 
preferably such as are natives of the constituency in question or have 
for some time had their occupation there. — The members of the 
First Chamber are elected for a term of nine years, reckoned in every 
case from the election-day. Thus the members of the Chamber are 
replaced successively, unless it be dissolved by the government, which 
has hitherto not occurred. 

The constituting of the Second Chamber is based on a radical 
distinction between country and town. The whole number of members 
is 230, of whom 150 are taken from the country and 80 from the 
towns. 

The number of constituencies is at the present 196, of which the 
150 in the country each elect one representative. Of the 46 town con¬ 
stituencies, 41 elect each its representative, while the towns of Gefle and 
Norrkbping each elect 2, MalmO 4, Gothenburg 9, and Stockholm 22. 
The election of more than one representative takes place by means of 
list-ballots, but in Stockholm, the city is divided into five districts or 
wards, each electing four or five representatives. 

'' Tbe Organic Law of 1866 really contained quite different stipulations to 
those cited above, which have been in force only since 1894. According to 
the law of 1866, in the country every judicial district (domsaga) should elect a 
representative; and if the district had more than 40,000 inhabitants, it was 
divided into two constituencies. The largest towns (with more than 10,000 
inhab.) had a right to elect one representative for each full ten thousand 
of the inhabitants; the smaller towns were grouped together in constituencies 
of at least 6,000 and at the most 12,000 inhabitants each. In fact, the country 

in this manner was given one representative for about 27,000 inhabitants, 

while the towns were given one for about 10,000, which peculiar circumstance 

is explained by the need of a certain protection for the interests of the 

towns, which would otherwise have remained in a very marked minority, since 
thdr inhabitants in 1866 numbered only 12 % of the total population of the 
kingdom. 


‘ ' A krona (plnr. kronor) corresponds to 1‘10 shilling or 0'268 dollar. 
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In this manner, the country had, at the Biksdag of 1§67, 135 representatives, 
and at that of 1894, 145. The representatives of the towns, on the other hand, 
grew, on account of the rapid increase of population, during the same period of 
time from 65 to 83. To check this inequality, the majority in the Riksdag of 1894 
succeeded in carrying the new regulations above cited, according to which the num- , 
her of members is now fixed, namely to 150 for the country and Sfffor the towns. 
When the population of the towns has reached "“/aso of the population of the 
.whole kingdom, however, the, number will from thenceforth be re-regulated on 
the principle of equal representative rights for country and town. 



The constituencies in the country still consist of the judicial districts 
(the »Doinsagor»), with a division into two sections of the 32 most populouj^ 
ones, so that the stipulated number of 150 constituencies may be reached. 
A town which has at least '/so of the total town-population of the 
kingdom, forms a constitaency of its own, and elects one representative 
for every such fuU '/so; the smaller towns arq grouped together to the 
number of constituencies needed in order to give, in all, 80 representatives 
for the towns. The re-regulating of the constituencies takes place every 
tenth year. 

For the elective franchise for the Second Chamber, the regulations 
of the law of 1866 are still in force. The conditions for this elective 
.franchise (which is only applicable to men) are: Swedish citizen¬ 
ship, civil rights, majority (21 years), and either the possession of 
real estate with a value of at least 1,000 kronor, or a lease (at least 
for five years or for lifetime) on an agricultural estate with a value 
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Table 31. Elections to Lower House of the Riksdap 1872/09. 


\ 

Ordinary 

elections. 

• 

i 

Popnlation, end of 
previous year. 

Entitled to vote*. 

Voting. 

* Total. 

Men, 

21/«t) jearii. 

Total. 

% of 
popul. 

% of men 
of age. 

Total. 

S of 
entitl. 
Toten, 

In 

1872. 

4,204,177 

1,093,711 

236,120 

'5-62 

21-69 

45,198 

19-1 

> 

1875. 

4,341,559 

1,115.715 

255,^52 

5-89 

22-90 

49,765 

19-6 

. 

1878. 

4,484,542 

>,162,046 

270.337 

6-03 

23-26 

54,821 

Ws 


1881. 

4,565,068 

1,19.3,454 

281,163 

6'IG 

23-66 

66,591 

23-7 


1884. 

4,603,595 

1,209,071 

291.668 

6-84 

24-12 

73,636 

25-2 


1887>. 

4,717,189 

1,253,164 

278,039 

5-89 

22-19 

99,870 

35-9 


1890. 

4,774,409 ' 

1,261,593 

288,096 

6-08 

22-84 

110,896 

38-6 

> 

1893. 

4,806,865 

1,259,224 

2^,810 

6-22 

23-73 

126,691 

42-4 

> 

189G. 

4,919,260 

1,291,826 

309,889 

6-81 

23-99 

140,488 

45-8 

> 

1899. 

5,062,918 

1,340,709 

339,876 

6-71 

25-35 

136,982 

40-8 


of at least 6,000 kronor, or, finally, an income of at least 800 kronor 
per year. Furthermore, it is necessary not to be in debts for unpaid 
municipal taxes. The whole number of qualified voters amounted in 
1899 to 340,000, or 25 % of the men having reached majority. It will 
be seen by Table 31 how this number has changed since 1872. 

For eligibility to the Second Chamber, it is necessary to enjoy 
elective franchise, to be 25 years old, and to be domiciled within the 
constituency. The latter peculiar stipulation is an expression of the 
very developed aversion of the Swedes to so-called professional 
politicians. Since the • members of the Second Chamber have a salary 
(1,200 kronor), it is not necessary to have a private fortune in order to 
be able to accept the office. — The elections are for a term of three 
years. If the Chamber is dissolved during the term (which has occurred 
only once, namely in 1887), the new elections hold good only for the 
remainder of the current three years’ term. The ordinary election years 
are shown by the table. 

The manner of election (direct or indirect election) is determined 
by every constituency separately, but cannot be altered until after the 
lapse of five years. At the present, direct election is used in 181 con¬ 
stituencies and indirect (through electors) only in 15, all constituen¬ 
cies of the latter kind being in the country. The election is in the 
towns presided over by«the magistrates, in the country by the chair¬ 
men of the communal assemblies, who send in a report of the elections 
to the judge, that counts the votes and publishes the result. (In elec¬ 
tions by electors, these are called together for voting by the judges.) 
Elections are carried on with closed ballots. Absolute majority is not 
required for the elected candidate; when the votes are eijual on both 

* IncladinE those otherwise entitled to vote who were delinqsent in taxes, the nnmber 
of voters amonnted for the year 1899 to 401,109, or 7 92 % of the entire popnlation and 29'92 % 
of. men of age. — * At the elections in March, 1887, after the dissolntion of the Honse, 
the- nrtmher of those entitled to vote was 274,738, and of actual voters 132,2(>5, or 48‘1 fi. 
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sides, decision is made by casting a lot. The fegnlations in regard 
to the carrying on of the election are rather brief when compared 
with those of several other countries. — Public candidacy is not pre¬ 
scribed, but it is coming more and more into use. Contestable elections 
are not decided by the Chambers themselves, but in thejast instance* 
by the High Court of justice. 

Method of Working. The regular session of the Hiksdag (lag- 
tima riksdag) convenes every year on January 15, in Stockholm, and 
has a right to continue its session during four months, unless Govern-, 
ment dissolves one or both of the Chambers and enjoins new elections. 
The four months’ session is seldom exceeded. The Eiksdag may be 
convened to extraordinary (urtima) session by Government during the 
vacations, but, in that case, the JRiksdag is only obliged to treat of 
the subjects for which the session w'as convened. 

The Speaker and the vice-Speaker (talman) in both Chambers are appointed 
by Govenmicnt. Tho right of introducing bUh is allotted to Government 
(whose hills arc called ^'propositions*, and enjoy certain rights of preference 
in the formal treatment), to every separate member of the Riksdag, and, in 
certain cases, also to Committees of the Riksdag. 

For the preparation of the subjects, every regular Riksdag is to appoint Com¬ 
mittees, namely. Constitution, Budget, Tax, Bank, and Law Committees. Of these, 
the Constitution Committee has t4) examine the minutes of tba Cabinet and treat 
bills in regard to alterations of the constitutional laws, in which latter respect 
the Committee itself also has the right of introducing bills. The Budget Committee, 
which treats the majority of the financial questions, has through this function 
become the must important and most influential one. The Tax Committee 
occupies itself with questions concerning certain taxes, called »Bevillningar» (com- 
I»are p. 208). The objects of the Bank and Law Committees are implied by their 
names. The number of members in the ordinary committees is 16 in either of 
the two last mentioned, 20 each in the Tax and Constitution Committees, and 
24 in the Budget Committee — in every case half from each Chamber. 

For the treatment of questions which come under the handling of the ordi¬ 
nary committee, the Riksdag may also appoint Special Committees, which often 
takes place in regard to subjects requiring a more exhaustive examination. For 
treatment of matters not belonging to the ordinary committees, each Chamber 
appoints for itself one or more Select Committees, as needed. 

The Committees play an important part in the Riksdag, among other things 
by the personal co-working there coming about between the members of both 
Chambers — a peculiarity of the Swedish parliament. 

The debates on the questions are, as far as possible, simultaneous in both 
Chambers, for which purpose the schedule of work is, in its main points, made 
up by the so-called Chairman-conference, which consists of the Speaker and vice 
Speaker, and three members from each Chamber. In deliberations, the Mini¬ 
sters of State are also allowed to partake (if they are members of the Chamber, 
they can also take part in the decisions, with a few exceptions). There are no 
special regulations intended to hinder so-called ^obstruction*, and they have hither¬ 
to never been found necessary. A stenographic report of the discussions is kept. 
The manner of voting, in case several different motions are made, shows formal 
peenUarities which are not to be seen in other countries. The voting is done 
with closed ballots, where the decision is not made by acclamation. 
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K the Chambe^ decide differently on any motion whicb belonj^ 
to the treatment of an Ordinary Committee, this body shall, if possible, 
make a project for a compromise. In order for a bill to be finally 
carried, it is necessary to have an agreeing decision from both Chum- 
' hers. (The special order of action in changing the eonstitntion is de¬ 
scribed in the foregoing, on page 17(5). Financial guestions are regarded 
as exceptions to the rule that the consent of both Chambers i.s necessary, „ 
these questions being decided, in case of disagreement between the 
Chambers, by united voting, Imth Chambers voting anew anil the result 
being determined by the, united number of votes. This ari’angemont, 
which lias its root in old Swedish Constitutions, hax been of extraor¬ 
dinarily great practical importance, since it has <'ounterac1ed the 
occurrence of constitutional strifes between the two t'li.iinla'rs. 

If we cast a general glance over the i‘ompo-,if'ou of tin* Swedish 
Diet, there appear principally two peculiarities. The rtrst is. as al¬ 
ready pointed nut, the great number of pdisniit^, who h.t\e a seat 
there (over 100, principally in the ,'Second ('hamber). .\s a <'(iMse(iuence 
of the traditions of centuries, oiir Uiksdag pi'a-.iiiis b.ive ln'e>.iiie accus¬ 
tomed to a]>]iear in public, and havi' ac(juire(l <i self-resjiect and a 
matter (jf fact knowledge, which causes them md to be inteiior to the 
rejuesentatives of the higher classes ot society or to the repre.sentati\e8 
of the people in any other coiijitry. The other characteri.stic is the 
fre(iuency in the Riksdag of State offirmln, - cvtui sucli as can at any 
time be discharged by (Tovernment. It is not stddoni that we sec these 
officials in ojiposition to Government, without thereby running the 
least risk of losing their ])ositionM, — a S])eaking ])roof of the rt'spect 
for independent conviction and of the moderation which constitute such 
a fine fruit of the far advanced parliamentary development in Sw(‘den. 
Another fruit of lhe.se is the tempera1ene.ss and moderation which cha¬ 
racterize the discussions of the Riksdag, in proof whereof it may be suffi¬ 
cient to mention that, for more than thirty years, it has never occurred in 
the Riksdag that a member has been called to order. — much less that 
any member has been the object of the still ahar})er measures of correction 
which in certain parliaments are of almo.st daily occurrence. 

«I The Union with Norway. 

Since 1X14, tJie Kingdom of Sweden, with its neighbouring country, 
Norway, constitutes a union, according to which the two kingdoms are 
united under one King in such a manner that they form a single 
whole in relation to foreign powers, wliilst, in regard to internal 
affairs, each kingdom is on a footing of mutual independence. The 
King, therefore, bears the title of King of Sweden and Norway; but 
in documents regarding the internal affairs of Norway, the title is 
altered into King of Norway and Sweden. 
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This anion came abont in the Moving vay: Tlte mair^ Berhiidotte, 
having been elected, in 1810, Heir of the Crown of Sweden, formed a st^mne 
for nniting the whole Scandinavian peninsnla under one monarch and thus secu¬ 
ring its peace within and its independence without. By the Peace of Kiel, 1814, 
Norway, which, in 1636, became a dependency of the Danish realm, was ceded 
by the King of Denmark to the King (rf Sweden, not, however, to be incorporated 
with Sweden, but to form a kingdom united with the latter country. The Nor- 
jvegians, who refused to comply with these decrees, chose a King of their own, 
vis. Prince Christian Frederick, their former Danish governor-general, and at a 
parliament, held at Eidsrotd, arloptod a constitutytn for themselves. This was 
followed by a short war between Sweden and Norway, a war that ended with 
the Convention of Moss on .■Vugust 14th 1814, at which Christian Frederick under¬ 
took to abdicate the throne and leave the country, after having issued a writ to 
the Norwegian Parliament (Storting) to meet for the jiuritose of negotiating 
with till- Commissioners td' the Swedish King. The basis of th(!se negotiations 
was understood to be the acceptance, on the jiart of the King, of the new Nor¬ 
wegian constitution, with only such moditications as woidd be the inevitable conse- 
fiuence of the union of the two kingdoms. 

The negotiations between the Swedish (hnnmissioners and the Norwegian 
Parliament resulted in Parliament eousenting to the estaldishment of the Union, 
and an agreement was eoine to with the Commissioners as to tlie neces- 
s.iry iilteriitions in the eonstitnion, nnd King Cliarles XIII was elected and 
acknowledged Kieg of Norway. After the Swedish Parliament liad formally 
assented to those Union elaiises iiitrodneed into the constitutional law of Norway, 
which occasioneil a change in tlie government of Sweden, a sjiecial law in 
refercmn^ to tills — the Vuiou Act of Aug, 6, 1816 — was fnimed, whicli 
was jiassed by the jiarliaments of Sweden and Norway, and then ratyied by tlieir 
common King. 

The Union Act of 1815 decrees that Xorway shall he a free, auto¬ 
nomous, indivisible, and inalienable kingdom, united with Sweden under 
one -King. Hence, the nniou is based upon the princiide of each king¬ 
dom’s mntna] independence. The jirinciple of equality between the two 
kingdoms is, indeed, not exjiressly mentioned in the Union*Act, but is 
in most cases tipplied. ’ 

The Community between the two kingdoms comprises, as has been 
already mentioned, the King and the Mogul family and the relation^ 
with foreign powers. 

The community in respect to the King’s authority also includes 
those who exercise it in the event of the King failing to attend to the 
duties of Government. If the King be sick or should happen to be 
beyond the limits of the united kingdoms, the Government of both 
countries is carried on by the Heir Apparent — if’ he is of age and not 
otherwise prevented — or else by a so-called Interim Administration. 
consisting of ten Swedish Cabinet Ministers and a similar number of 
Norwegian ones. If a Regency is required for a King under age, each 
jparliament elects separately; and should no agreement be come to, then 
the question is to be settled by a Delegacy of 36 members from each 
kingdom, which Delegacy shall assemble in the town of Karlstad in 
Sweden. The same proceedings are to be taken at the election of a 
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King, in case the ’Royal House dies out on the male line, or on the 
decease of the Crown l^ince, if there be no prince left who is entitled 
to inherit. — With regard to the King’s residence, this is assumed to 
be generally Stockholm, neTertheless the King is every year to spend 
some time at least, in Norway, unless prevented by essential obstacles. 
It is expressl}’ decreed that the Interim Administration, when called into 
existence, shall have its seat in Stockholm. Three members of the Nor'* 
wegian Cabinet are always in attendance on the King, one of whom 
has the position of sstatSminister^ (premier); another Norwegian State 
Minister presides over the State Council in Christiania. 

Community with regard • to foreign powers implies that peace and 
war, the diplomatic and consular bodies are in common, also treaties, 
for the most part, and other international conventions; certain treaties, 
however, which do not regard political matters, can be entered into 
by the King separately for each kingdom. As will be stated more 
fully below, all negotiations with foreign countries are conducted by the 
Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs (inasmuch as Norway has no Fo¬ 
reign Office of her own). Ambassadors and consuls are ihe same for 
both countries, and these appointments are held by both Norwegians 
and Swedes, whereby it is customary for Norwegians to be employed 
in the Swedish Foreign Office. — On the 1st of January 1902, the ofiici- 
ally appointed staff in the two services was constituted as follows: in 
legations, S3 Swedes and 8 Norwegians; in consulates, 13 Swedes and 
18 Norwegians. 

The treatment of affairs connected with both hingdoms is of two 
kinds, and depends on whether the matter be diplomatic or not. The 
procedure is different in each case. 

Matters which do not fall under the heading of »diplomatic>, when 
affecting both kingdoms, are settled in a so-called Snmmansatt statsrdd 
(United Courfcil), in that, at discussion of such matters in the pre¬ 
sence of the King in the Swedish Cabinet, the three Norwegian Cabi¬ 
net Ministers who are in attendance on the King, have a deliberative 
vote there, and likewise three Swedish Cabinet Ministers in the Nor¬ 
wegian Cabinet when such matters are there discussed before the King. 
Decrees as to war or peace are to be made in the United Council, but 
this Council is then of a peculiar composition. 

The transaction of diplomatic business (apart from decrees concern¬ 
ing war and peace) is not a function, as other government affairs, 
of the Council in full conclave, but is conducted before the King by 
the M i nister of Foreign Affairs in the presence of two other Swedish 
Cabinet Ministers, as well as the Norwegian State Minister at Stock¬ 
holm. , 

Apart from such business as we have now described as common to 
both, the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway are independent one of an¬ 
other. , By consequence, the union is not a very comprehensive one. 
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yet, nevertheless, there is no donht of its being a real, and not merely 
a djTiastic union. The Union cannot be dissolved by either of the 
parliaments alone, nor can the King abdicate the crown of one kingdom 
without also abdicating that of the other. For altering the Union Act, 
a decree of the parliaments of both kingdoms, together with the royal 
assent, are necessary. 

' To the civil list of the Ro3’al Family Sweden at the present time contributes 
1,420,000, and Norway 490,000 kronor per annum. Towards salaries for the 
Diplomatic Service of the two kingdoms (not inclibiing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who is paid by Sweden alone), Sweden as a rule contributes **/« and Nor¬ 
way ®/i7 (according to the Budget of 1899: 443,800 and 180,000 kronor respectively). 
For the Consular Service Sweden contributes Vi and Norway */7, or, in 1899, 
Sweden 160,000 and Norway 120,000 kronor; besides, the various fees received in 
salaried consulates, which in 1897 were reckoned to amount to 92,960 kronor 
from Swedish and 213,340 kronor from Norwegian ships, have teen employed to 
defray the expenses of the (Jonsular Service. Including these last items, Sweden’s 
direct expenses for the above purposes amount to something more than 2,100,000 
kronor, and Norway’s to something more than 1,000,000. 

With regard tt> National Defense, the Union Act contains no de¬ 
crees as to the amount of the contributions, but that question is left 
entirely to the discretion of each nation. Certainly, the King is the 
8n])reme head of the military forces of both kingdoms, but with regard 
to Norway’s army, his right of disposal is subjected to several 
restrictions, the most important of which is that the so-called »linie- 
arme» (the vline») are the only troops who may be employed everj^- 
where for the common defense of the peninsula, while the remaining 
troops are not to be ordered outside the borders of Norway. In 
1885, Norway adopted a new military organization, whereby the line 
was much reduced in strength, and it can, at pleasure, make further 
reductions. ^ 

The decrees regarding the Union of Sweden and Norway have been 
the subject of discontent in both countries during the whole existence 
the Union, and proposals for altering this have often been brought for¬ 
ward, as yet, however, without the question having found any satis¬ 
factory solution. The efforts of the Swedes have tended to the strength¬ 
ening of the Union on the basis of the programme: »equal rights and 
equal obligations for both nations* (by which, with regard to obligations, 
nothing is demanded from Norway that is out of proportion to its popula¬ 
tion and resources); the chief cause of discontent on the part of the Swe¬ 
des has been Norway’s disinclination to accept fixed duties in regard to 
mutual defense. The Norwegians, on the other hand, have striven 
to preserve the Union on its present narrow footing or still further 
curtail it; the drift of their grievances is that the Union, in its pre¬ 
sent form, does not place Norway in a position of full equality .with 
Sweden. 
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Most of the clauses in which, at the beginning of the Union, full 
equality was not established, have since by and by been altered according 
to the wish of the Norwegians. Thus, in external emblems, the co- 
equality has been complete ever since 1844. What now remains is 
" practically nothing but the treatment of diplomatic affairs, which 
has in recent years been the great subject of controversy, and therefore 
ought to deserve a brief historical retros])eet. 


The Swedish constitution ^vof 1809 enjoined that diplomatic affairs were not to 
be discussed by the cabinet in full conclave but were to be reported to the King 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the presence of one other nieniber of the 
Cabinet only. As regards .Vonvay, it was agreed at the beginning of the Fnioii 
to exclude from Xorwegiaii Constitntional Liiw all clauses reganling the discus.sion 
of such business; both sides evidently procei'ding from the supposition tliat these 
matters were, evi’ii when Norway was concerned, to he conducted by tlie Swe¬ 
dish Minister for Foreign Affairs — an arrangement which the I'liion Act 

directly v»rescribes for the case of an interim administratitin heing in ]>ow('r. In 
order to meet the wishes of the Norwegians for the }iresenee of Norwegian Couu- 
(rilors at the discussion of diplomatic business, the King issued, in 1835, an order 
in the Swedish (’abinet that at surli discussions the Norwegian State Minister 
in Stockholm should likewise be present. 

In March 188.0, tlie Swedish Parliament passed an alteration in tlie Consti¬ 
tution of Sweden, in accordance with wliich the Swedish Prime Minister slionld 
alst) assist at discussions of diplomatic cases. The numlier of Swedisli members 
in the diplomatic Council would thus have to be increased, and under those eir- 
cnmstances the Swedish Cabinet still furth<!r propostid, before the Hill was sanc¬ 
tioned, that a Noi-wegian Minister (besides the Norwi-gian Prime Minister) should 

be summoned to a council of this kind. The proposal was not carried, liecause, 

tne Norwegians demanded that this (piestion should be di.scns.sed in th<! Norwe¬ 
gian, not in the United Council (as if it did not concern both kingdoms). The 
resolution of the Parliament was then ratified. A short time afterwards the King 
proposed that an addition should be made to the Union Act to the effect that 
the number of Norwegian members should, like that of the .Swedish ones, l)e in¬ 
creased to three. The Norwegians then made fresh demands, jiartly that such diplo¬ 
matic business, tvhich might be regarded us only affecting the one kingdom, sbonid 
be discussed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in presence only of the Cabinet 
Councilors from that kingdom, partly that the terms should be so couched that 
iSae Minister of Foreign Affairs might be indifferently a member of the Norwegian 
or Swedish Cabinet. Against this, the Swedish side replied that snch an extension 
of Norway's influence could not be conceded without a thorough revision of the 
Union Act, whereby Sweden’s legitimate desires should also be realized. As no 
agreement could be come to, the matter was dropped. 

In order to show that Sweden’s opposition to the Norwegian demands did 
not proceed from any prejudice against equality of the kingdoms, in January 1898, 
the Swedish Grovemment, on drawing np the Foreign Budget, took the opportunity 
to mention as its standpoint that through mutual concession a satisfactory 
solution for both kingdoms onght to be arrived at, both with regard to the 
settlement of the Foreign Ministry of both countries on a basis of equality with one 
Foreign Minister in common, Swede or Norwegian, and in the question of organiza¬ 
tion of the Consolar system, — which is also connected with the Foreign Office. ' 

After various ineffectual negotiations, a Oommittee of seven Swedish and seven 
Norwegian members was appointed, in November 1895, to draw up proposals 
for amended clauses with regard to the Union. The Committee separated in January 
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1898 without being able to agree on any proposal. Fodr different opinions pto- 
vailed in this committee. The majority of the Swedee (five members ont of 
seven) jiroposed that either a Swede or Norwegian might be appointed Foreign 
Minister, and that henceforward the Foreign Minister should be responsible to 
the Norwegian as well as the Swedish Parliament. In compensation for which, 
the minimmn strength of the field forces of each country were40 be mutually 
determined by a joint law. Auibassadors to foreign Powers a*s well as consuls 
should oontinne to be common to both nations; likewise should the functionaries in 
the Fondgii Itcpartment be common. It was, moreover, proposed that the King’s 
Civil List and the Crown Prince’s apanage should, he fixed 0 )i succeeding to the 
throne or to the heirapparency, and should not he reduced for the same individual* 
(the cause of such (ircjmsal being that the Norwegian Parliament used such 
reductions as a means of u]i]K>sing the King and the Crown Prince). 

The Swedish minority (two members) also ado])ted the ])roposal that the 
existing Swedish Foreign Ministry should he changed into a joint one, and 
niiirht he hidd by either a Norwegian or a Swede, hut as it considered snch a 
luimstrv imjwssihle without some parliamentary rei)reseutJition of the Union, it 
proposed that the Minister for Foreign Affairs in common to both countries 
.should he answerable to a delegatitiii of 31) members from each of the two 
jwrliaiiH'uts. As a further condition tor estahlishina a joint Fondgn Ministry, this 
minority ])ropos(>d that fhi' King’s right of (“mploying the armj of Norway in 
defenst* ol tin' Union should he as great as his right to employ that of Sweden 
for th(‘ same ]mr]iose. 

The majority of the \oriretiioH members (four out of seven) agreed 
iihoiit the |)ro)>osal that a Norwegian should be eligilile for the u])))ointment of 
Foreign Minister, and that the aforesaid Jlinister should hi* a'nswerahle to both 
liarliaments, hut iiroposed that Consuls should he under the control of the Fo¬ 
reign Minist(*r in common to both countries, only so far as relations with foreign 
bodies wen* conci'rned; hesidi*s, tin* Consular Service should he a joint one for e. g. 
the next fifteen ve.irs, hut its fellow chiiracter suhseiineafly ma.v he renounced and in 
snch case terminate after a period of five years. With regard to the civil lists 
of the King and Crown Prince, nothing was mentioned, ami os to the settlement 
of the iiotioiitd defense, no one teas irillino to eontrnet any obliyadons. 

The minority of the jSioriceyions (three members) took the «ame attitude 
as the majority on the <[uestion of ajianage and national defense: moreover, it 
claimed that Norway should not only have its own consuls, hiit also a Foreign 
Minister of its own. 

.\s no sort of agreement whatever was arrived at in the Committee, their 
jiroposals were not laid before Parliament. ' 

The foregoingr account nnist have shown that Sweden ha.s been, 
and still i.s, willing to enter into any rea.sonahle arrangement with the 
other partner of the union. 

One jiarticular eire-uniatanee, which makes the cotieessions offered on 
the part of Sweden still more remarkable, is the peculiar position of royal 
authority in Norway, where it. is so extremely eii'cmuscribed as to 
render it exceedingly difficult for the regent to maintain the interests of 
the Union in that country, as far as they fall outside the hare wording 
of the Union Act. The Norwegian King has in questions of legislation 
only a »8uspensive veto* with regard to the Diet, which can he exer¬ 
cised twice, but ceases to be valid after a resolution accepted hy the 
Diet on three occasions (at certain intervals). 
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More clieerfnl tliati the political history of the Union is that of 
the closer drawing together of the two nations in other respects at 
the same time. In this respect, too, the last years have been less satis* 
factory, and a Commerce Treaty, dating from 1874, between Sweden and 
Norway had*to be dissolved again, in 18!)7,* after Sweden had reverted to 
a new system 'of duties, and had found it impossible to gain the consent 
of Norway to the alterations in the arrangements which had become* 
necessary to prevent almses arising from the difFerenoe in duties. But, 
on the other hand, in a number of cases, agreements liave been entered 
into between the Swedish and Norwegian legislatures, and an apjmoach 
by such means attained, which makes the two nations more allied with 
each other than with other people'*. In several civil matters, especially 
as regards industry and commerce, Swedes and Norw(‘gians mutually 
enjoy privileges which are not granted to foreigners. Finally, with 
regard to the state of feeling between tbc two nations, this too, as a 
rule, is better than what might be cx])ccte(l from the bitter politieal 
struggles, and neitber in Swtslen nor in Norwav b.is the ho))c \et 
been abandoned that the Union, whicli appears destined bv Nature 
herself, shall some day become a reality in the hearts of botii peojiles. 


2. STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Ju.«t as the politieal Constitution of Sweden has a history of its own, 
marking it off from the constitutions of other countries, so the building 
up of the fabric of administrative government has been of a nature 
different in Sweden from elsewhere. It may probablj' not be unconnected 
with that instinct for organization which we have already had occasion to 
note as a distinguishing trait of Swedish national character that the 
administration of public affairs was established on a firm basis and 
was being carried on with considerable efficiency at an earlier date 
than in most other European countries; indeed, Swedish administrative 
government has served as a model for some of its neighbouring peoples. 

A distinctive characteristic of the State Administration in Sweden is that 
every action on the part of any public authority or hody can be appealed 
against to the next higher authority, in ascending scale to Government itself. 
This is even the case with regard to the appointment of civil servants. Another 
characteristic of the Swedish system of administration consists in all documents 
and papers emanating from any of the public offices of State, being held to be 
of a public nature, so that any one may demand a copy thereof and publish 
the same. Some few exceptions exist viz.: the minutes of proceedings before 
the King in Council, and the documents and papers of the Foreign Office 
bearing reference to diplomatic relations with abroad; these are kept back until 
after the lapse of fifty years; it need hardly be added that plans of mobiliza- 
tion and other papers of a character to prohibit their publication, in view of the 
safety of the country, are also kept from publicity. 
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Before proceeding to describe briefly admuiib^rative goysaimBie^t ‘ 
as existing at present in Sweden, it may be well to give a 
sketch of its history. '' 


During the Middle Ages, the King had the assistance in the adminfstratiTe 
govemnient of three great officers of state: Lord High Steward (Drotsen), 
Lord Marehal (Marsken), and Lord High Chancellor (KanSlem). The two 
first-named originally belonged to the King’s honschold, the last being generally 
^ chnrchman. No definite limits were fixed as to the several domains af activity 
of the TA)rd High Steward and Lord Marshal, but, before long, the former began 
to be regarded as the chief authority in affairs of jhstice and the latter in those 
of war, while the Lord High Chancellor acted as the King’s secretary and had 
to draw up his mandates. These three offices were practically the only ones 
then existing for the kingdom as a whole, and the first two of them, at any rate, 
were often in abeyance. They never had anything in the nature of an organized 
department of officials under them. 

In the several districts into which the kingdom was divided, and which often 
hod a wall(Mi castle as its center, the King’s administrative iunctinns, Iwith civil and 
military, wen* iliscbarged by Stateholden and liuUijfH (Fogdar). Each of these 
lifld bis distnct a< a fiel from the King and was subject to different conditions. 
Si'metimes. he eii|oved the nght <o colle<-t tiie revenues from the distnct on the 
soil understanding that he and his (ie)a>udents should serve tbc Crown when 
niHsl arose; soinet.nns, he had to render .in account ot his receipts, or again to 
pay a certain sum fur his fief, the soldiers under bis command being at the 
King's servuc. Sometimes, fiefs were he'd as securitv for pecuniary advances 
made to the Crown. These fiefs, for the jiossi-ssioii of which there were perjie- 
tiiiil struggles all through the Middle Ages,* were not in fact hereditary, and, 
although some feudal terras and usages were introduced into Svved’en owing to 
intercourse with Southern Europe, yet the feudal system itself never really ob¬ 
tained a firm tooting in the country, even though attempts to introduce it were 
nut wholly wanting. 

Oustaeua Fasti 00) effected a thorough change in this system of 

enfeoffment. The fiefs were reduced in area and entrasted to Bailiffs, often 
commoners by birth and entirely dependent on the Bfing. They jiad to hand 
ill accounts of their revenues and of their administration, which were subjected 
to very close scrutiny. Between the King and his bailiffs were placed interme¬ 
diaries in the persons of Governors. To control and administer the national 
finances, which wei-e materially improved ot this time by the confiscation of church 
lauds, an institution was founded, termed The Treasurg (Kammaren), a governmeiiti 
office whose president k'came one of the chief ofticers of state. Another prominent 
official instituted in the times of Gustav ns and his sons, was the Lord High Admiral 
(Itiksamiral). Definite method and system had not yet, however, been introduced 
into the administration; everything depended as before on the personal inflnenee 
and action of the King. 

Well regulated administrative government was introduced into Sweden 
during the days of Gastavus II Adolphus (1611 32) and AmI Oxenstierna 
(1632/44), — being finally established by the Constitution Act of 11134, 
which at once placed Sweden in the first rank among the nations in administra¬ 
tive regard, rendering her, indeed, worthy to serve as a model tor others. The 
State administration was permanently centralized in Stockholm and was en- 
•trusted to the following Five Departments of State: Svea Hofrfitt (for the 
administration of justice), Krigsrfidet (military council), Amiralitetet (naval affairs), 
KansKet (foreign and some home affairs), liaknekammaren (finance etc.). -Each 
of these institutions was under the presidency of one of the five great state 
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officials: Lord High 'Steward, Lord Marshal, Lord High Admiral, Lord lUgh 
Chancellor, and Lord High Treasurer, and as some of the assessors were to be 
found other Councilors of the Realm. The Chancery (Kansliet) was the most 
important of the five departments. Besides its own administrative activity, it 
had to see to all the secretarial business of the Government, including that of the 
other departments. 

The kingdom was divided into certain defined administration districts, Lam, 
each under a Governor (LandshOfding). He was to have nothing to do with 
militarv' matters though, in those governments which lay on the extreme borders 
of the country Oovemors-General might he a]>pointed to exercise military 
authority also. The responmbility of officials for their stewardships was determined 
by a number of injunctions, which were, however, only partially put into application. 

The most important changes made in the administration during the remain¬ 
der of the 17th century were: that the number of central departments was 
increased, and that, during the period of absolute rule under Charles XI and* 
Charles XII, the five high offices of state were left vacant. Moreover, the 
Councilors of the Realm (Riksraden) were gradually excluded from their share 
in the administration of the government dfyiartinents, these becoming thereby 
more independent. 

During the so-termed Era of Liberty (1718 72) the administrative func¬ 
tions centered in the Council (liadet). The Cliaiicciy was the department 
where government business was prepared, and the j)residtiit of that de]iartmcnt, 
who was at the same time secretary for foreign affairs, was the foremost member 
of the Council. The Chancery was now, as at .an earlier period, subdivided into 
a number of offices, the heads of which, usually entitled Secreiaries of State, had 
to introduce measures that belonged to the si)ecial subdivisions they rejiresonted. 

During the Gtmtavian Era (1772'180y), the Council was abolished by the 
constitutional revolution of 1780, having already lost much of its consequence. 
While the functions of the Council as regarded judicial powers were now entrusted 
to a newly established High court of justice, its administrative functions were 
for the most part transferred to the Cabinet (Konseljen), as members of which 
a number of high state officials were nominated, among them, the Secretaries 
of State. 

Both during the period of Caroline Absolutism (lti82,T718) and the periods 
subsequent thereto until the year 180!), occasional commissions for special 
branches of the administration had been appointed, whereby business was drawn 
away from those departments to the purview of which it really belonged. During the 
»Era of Ijberty», too, the Riksdag encroached in a variety of other ways on the 
^'administrative domain; thus, for instance, by examining in detail the measures 
adopted by the departments and by interfering in the appointments of civil servants. 

"When the Revolution of 1809 came about, that resulted in the 
establishment of the Constitution still in force, no changes of any 
importance were made in the administrative machinery. The Council 
was not, it is true, revived, but its place was taken by a Ministry or 
Cabinet (Statsrfid), consisting of nine members, the majority of whom 
did not represent any special branch of the administration. Business 
was still prepared — with but few exceptions — in the Chancery and 
was brought before the Council by the Secretaries of State, who had the 
right of being present and voting at their sittings, when matters belong¬ 
ing to the branch they represented were being discus-sed. In ltS40, this 
system was exchanged for the departmental system now in force. 
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Since that date the Cabinet has consisted of ten members nntil 
1900, when an eleventh ministerial office was created. Of the eleven 
artnal members eight are heads of de{)artments; the three remaining 
members, usually termed: Consultative Ministers, take part in the 
discussions and decisions of the Cabinet, discharge thb duties of 
their fellow-ministers in case of their tem])orary absence, and assist 
<them also in other ways, more especially in questions referring to 
administrative jurisdiction, for which in Sweden the Cabinet is the 
last resort. Since 187(5, when the premiership was introduced, the 
Prime Minister (Statsminister) usually occupies one of the.se three con¬ 
sultative ministerships, though the head of the ministry has often 
held one of the secretaryshi])s for a department. Of the three con¬ 
sultative ministers two at least should ])reviously have administered 
some civil office. 

In the Bepartments, subdivided into special Bureaux, cases are 
jtrepared to be laid before the King in Cabinet; the decisions there 
arrived at are suhsequently drawn up in the said bureaux in documentary 
form. The administrative business proper is, however, in but few cases 
transacted in the departments, the uvaiority of it being dealt with by a 
numlier of Central Boards of Administration. For each department there 
is a Secretary’s Office (Kansli). These offices together with those of the 
Revising Judicial Office and of the Attorney General are known as 
the Gorernment Offices (Kunglig Maj:ts Kansli). To assist him in the 
work of the department, the minister has an Under Secretary of State 
(Expeditionschef; in the l)ep. of Foreign Affairs: Kabinettssekreterare), 
who.se business is to take cognizance of, or supervise, the treatment of 
the business that comes before the department. The head of a Bureau 
has the title of Kanslirtld. Lower officials are Kanslisek)jeterare and 
Registrator (Recorder). 

Since the creation of the new department (of Agriculture), the apportion¬ 
ment of busmens among the several departments of State is in accordance 
with regulations laid down hy royal decree of 1900 (March 31). The eight De' 
partments of State are as follows: The Department of .Justice, of Foreign .tffairs. 
of Land Defence, ot Na^al Defence, of Home Affairs, of Finance, of Ecclesiastical 
and Educational Affairs, and of Agriculture. These departments are generally 
concerned with the business denoted by the denominations given; it may, how¬ 
ever, be mentioned that under the administration of the A’aral defence depart¬ 
ment also fall I’ilots, Lighthouses, and Schools of Navigation; that the Finance 
Department has charge of Commerce, Industry, and Navigation; of the Customs; 
the Official Statistics (the greater part); the Pensioning of Civil Servants; that the 
Ecclesiastical Department, in addition to Church Affairs, has under its supervision 
Educational Establishments and Pious Foundations; that the Department of 
Agriculture exercises control over Public Forests, Crown Estates, Land-Surveying, 
•General and Geological Maps, High-roads, the Veterinary' Surgeons, and (ad interim) 
the Poor l.aw. The Home Department, besides other responsibilities, has the 
superintendence of Communications, the Public Health, and also Insurance Affairs. 

Sweden. 13 
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The great part played in 'the administrative machinery for several 
centuries past by the Central Beards of Administration has been 
already referred to in the short preliminary survey at the head of 
this article. In our days, their importance is somewhat less than, for 
instance, dur^g the 17th century, though still very appreciable. 
The greater part of the general administrative business is transacted 
by them, and their independence, relati%'ely speaking, of the cabinet 
still constitutes a characteristic feature of administrative government 
in Sweden. These Central Boards deal with the affairs that come 
under their notice, on their own responsibility. When required to do 
so, they make statements to the Government of their opinions, and 
make such proposals as they see fit; several of them have, moreover, 
an extensive local administration under their supervision. Complaints 
as to their decisions may be lodged with the Government. 

In olden times, these administrative bodies were all arranged as boards, 
that is to say the right of decision was shared by all the members; at 
present, however, apart from those ofiSces that have judicial functions, but 
few are conducted in that manner; all those of recent date are arranged 
as bureaux, where the head of the bureau is the determinative authority, 
and this system has been partially applied to some of the boards of 
older standing, when opportunities for reorganization have offered. 

The mo.^t important of the Central Boards of Administration (not including Courts 
of Justice) are: Under the Department of Jmike: The Prison Board. Under the 
Department of Land Defence: The Militarv Department. Under the Department 
of Naoal Defence: The Naval Department and the Pilot Service. Under the De¬ 
partment of Home Affairs: The General Post Office, the General Medical Council, 
the Road and Canal Office, the Central Telegraph Office, and the Railway Office. 
Under the Department of Finance: the Kamraarkollegium (the old Treasury, later 
an office of land revenue, tithes etc.), the Exchequer Department, the Mint, the Assay 
House, the Board of Trade, the Audit Office, the Commissioners of the Customs, the 
Central Bureau of Statistics, the Public Buildings’ Office,'the Post Office Savings 
Banks Department, and the Patent and Registration Office. Under the Departm,ent 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs: The Public Record Office and the Royal National 
Library. Under the Department for Agriculture: The Central Public Surveyors’ 
Office, the Board of Control of Studs, the Geological Survey of Sweden, the Crown 
Lands’ Office, and the Board of Agriculture. All these Boards of Administration 
have the epithet Royal prefixed to them, with the exception of the Public 
Surveyors’ Office, the Geological Survey of Sweden, and the Public Record Office. 

Another noticeable feature in Sweden as regards the subject in baud, is 
the circumstance that, besides these different Boards affiliated to the Departments 
of State, there is a number of offices and officials who are solely subservient 
to ParUament (Riksdag) and cannot therefore receive orders from the Govern¬ 
ment. This is the case with the Bank of Sweden (Riksbanken), with the 
limitation that, since 1898, Government has appointed the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The National Debt Board (RiksgUdskontoret) is also 
directly under Parliament, as is the Solicitor General of the Riksdag (Jnstitie- 
ombudsman). Concerning this official, information will be found above (under 
Constitution). As has been stated above. Parliament also appoints Auditors 
every year to revise the public accounts. 
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The Local GoTcnimeDt in Sweden Sates in its present shape 
1634, when the snhdiTision of the country into certain defined LJIB8 
w:as maSe. Each Lftn then received a Governor (LandshOfding) as the 
King’s executive representative and its administrative head. In the 
City of Stockholm, forming a lftn by itself, the Governor has the 
title of High Governor (Ofverstdthallare), and is supported by a Deputy 
High Governor (TJnderst&thallare). The permanent offices under the 
Governor of a lftn are: a secretarial and a fiscal department, each 
under a chief clerk. In case of the absence of the Governor these two 
oflScials exercise his functions jointly, the right of decision resting 
with the one under whose departjnent the case in question falls. — 
The number of Iftns (including the City of Stockholm) is 25. 


In the Administra¬ 
tion of the Ians a strict 
difference is made be¬ 
tween town and conntry. 
In towns the highest 
authoritative lM)dy under 
the Governor is the Ma¬ 
gistrate, consisting of a 
Mayor — in Gothen¬ 
burg two Mayors — and 
Aldermen. The latter 
are elected by the towns- 
]ieo]>le, as are also the 
Mayors, though, in their 
case, Governiiient ap- 
jHtints to the post one of 
the khree candidates at 
the to]> of the list as 
elected by the town. It 
must l>e remembered that 
a Mayor in Sweden is a 
lirofeasional lawyer and 
retains his (salaried) post 
for life or until pen¬ 
sioned off. — The Magis¬ 
trate is likewise a court 
of justice. 

The rural districts 
are subdivided for admi¬ 
nistrative purposes into 
a number of Bailiwicks 
(FOgderier) with a Bai¬ 
liff at the head of each, 
while a bailiwick is di¬ 
vided into a number of 
* Constablemoks (Ltlns- 
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mansdistrikt) under a Constable. A bailiwick has a District Clerk with the special 
duty of drawing up the schedules of the ratepayers. The total number of bailiwicks 
in Sweden is 117, of constablewicks, 618. The area of the former averages 
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3,817 sq. kilom., of‘the latter, *862 sq. kilom. (a sq. km. = O'SSS sq. mile); 
the corresponding figures for population reading 34,000 and upwards, 7,700 and 
upwards, respectively. 

In the City of Stockholm the business falling within the scope of the High 
Ck)veniors’ authority is allotted to three departments: for secretarial work, for 
the collectiofi ,of taxes, for constabulary — each under a Chief Clerk. The 
Magistrate in Stockholm, as in other towns, consists of the Mayor and Aldermen, 
there being this difference, however, that the latter are appointed in the capita) 
by the same method as is applied solely to the Mayors of other towns (see above). 

Public OflBcials of the State in Sweden enjoy a large share of in¬ 
dependence, their positions being secure, irrespective of the fluctuations 
of political opinions and parties and also of the possible caprices of 
superiors. All judges, and mo.st of the other oflScials too, are exempt 
from removal from their posts, no dismissal being jtossible unless after 
inquiry and sentence upon misconduct, nor can they be removed from 
one locality or post to another, unless by their own consent. Ministers 
of the Crown, tinder Secretaries of State, most of the heads of central 
boards of administration, etc., officials in the Foreign office, and officers 
in the army of high rank, including even commanders of regiments 
and corps, are the only officials who can be dismissed by the King; 
the case must, however, always come before the Cabinet. Instances of 
such dismissal have occurred, indeed, but they are very few in number. 
— On the attainment of a fixed age, usually 65, a public official is 
bound to fetire from service, but is entitled to a pension. 

Though a public official in Sweden enjoys a large measure of iur 
dependence, yet his work is subjected to control. For a very long time 
provisions have existed for a careful inquirj’ to be held into the dispo¬ 
sition of public money. This inquiry' is conducted on the one hand — 
and in detail — by the Audit Court (Karainarratten) in Stockholm, 
and on the other by the Auditors that the Riksdag annually appoints. 
Shortcomings in the exercise of their duties on the part of judges and 
other officials are dealt with by one of two officials: the Attorney 
^General, an officer of state appointed by the King, and the Soli¬ 
citor General of the BiJesdag, appointed annually by Parliament. For 
the prevention, moreover, of evil practices on the part of public ser¬ 
vants the press is a very powerful agent. Its unrestricted liberty is 
ensured it by a fundamental law ad hoc. 

In the filling up of vacant posts, merit and ability are to be the sole 
grounds to be considered; in appointing to the subordinate posts, attention is 
generally paid to the number of years’ service the several candidates have to 
show. With the exc.eption of the lowest offices, it is generally requisite to have 
obtained university degrees or else ordinarily to have passed the university 
entrance examination to obtain entry into the state employ. Officials are, a 
great part of them, appointed by the King in the Cabinet, subsequent (save in' 
the case of higher officials) to application, in due form as soon as the has 
been- officially declared vacant. The remuneration received is usually apportioned 
partly as salary proper and partly as payment for time of service, the latter 
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being only obtainable during such time as the official *in question is actually 
at work — with exception for such time as he may be away on his regu¬ 
larly stipulated holidays. The salaries in most central ofdcea are in three grades: 
3,000, 4,600, and 6,400 kronor (a krona = Tio shilling). Of these sums, 1,200, 
1,600, and 2,000 kronor respectively are classed as payment for time of ser¬ 
vice. To those receiving the lowest figure and the second lowest •an additional 
sum of 600 kronor is granted after five years’ service and another 500 kronor 
after five years’ more; those receiving 6,400 obtain one addition of 600 kronor 
after ten years’ service. The heads of the central boards of administration 
generally receive from 7,000 to 10,000 kronor. Ministers of the Crown receive 
12,000 kronor, if without a department, 17,000 kronor, if with one. The Foreign 
Minister has 24,000 kronor and his residence free. The Prime Minister receives 
an additional sum bringing his total emoluments to 18,500 kronor. — 'Siye pension 
consists of the amount of the salary proper plus the additional sums after five 
years’ service etc., but without the jiayinent for time of service (see above). 

In some of the institutions of the Local Administration (for instance in 
the Customs Department, on the Railway, or in the Post Office) the position of 
the officials is not quite so independent as in the State Administration in general; 
thus they may be moved from one office to another contrary to their own wish. 


Official Statistics. 

Sweden is sthe classic land of ])opulation statistics*. But also in 
many other departments Swedish statistics are of valuable import¬ 
ance and of ancient origin — a result of* the high level early attained 
by the administration t)f the country, as has been fully shOwn in the 
preceding pages. 

There exist in the archives of the State great piles of registers, extending 
back over several centuries, forming an exceedingly valuable material, which, 
however, hitherto has only occasionally been submitted to statistical treatment. 
Of the works published on this matter may be mentioned here: H. Forssell’s 
extensive works on Population and Agriculture of Sweden in the totter half of 
the 16th centuiy. 

The present system of collecting and preserving official reports 
in Sweden is not so centralized as desirable. It is true that we^ 
possess a »Central Bureau of Statistics*, but under its purview come 
but a comparatively small number of the branches of statistics: most 
of these are in the hands of special offices in the several departments of 
the administration. In regard to formality, however, Swedish statistics 
show a very high degree of uniformity, the greater number of the 
publications issued on the subject being included in a single series: 
Bidrag till Sveriges officiella statistik (Official Statistics of Sweden). 
The outward unity of this series is ensured by the Statistical Tables' 
Commission, consisting of representatives for all the departments whose 
publications are included in the series mentioned — with the head 
of the Central Bureau of Statistics as Chairman. This Commission has 
also to give their opinion on questions of organization concerning the 
dififerent branches of statistics. 
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In the series: 'Bidrag till Sveriges offieiella atatistik, each branch has 

its own letter. The different divisions are: A) Po|)nlation. B) Justice. C) Mining. 

D) Manufactures. E) Shipping. F) Commerce. G) Prisons. H) Quinquennial reports 
of the Governors. I) Telegraphs and Telephones. K) Hygiene and Hospitals. 
L) Railways. M) Post-Office. N) Agriculture. 0) Land Surveying. P) Public 
Instruction. <2) State domains. K) Elections. S) Public Works. T) Pilots and 
Lighthouses. H) Poor-law Administration and Local Finance. V) Spirits and 
Beet-root sugar. X) Salaries and Pensions in the administration. Y) Savings-banks. 
— Sections A, H, N, R, U, and X are issued by the Central Bureau of Statistics', 
as well as that part of section Y which treats of private savings-banks. 

Not included in the series: Bidrag till Sverigos officiella statistik, are the 
statistics relating to Banks,. Insurance, Sick-Relief Funds, Prices, etc., as well 
as the preliminary monthly reports on the imports and exports of the realm, 

and, finally. Social statistics, which latter section is issued liy the Board of 

Trade. — By the Central Bureau of Statistics a Journal of Statiatiea is issued, 
which, amongst other matters, embraces an annual resumd, corresponding to the 
Statistical >Yearbooks> of other countries. 

The Swedish Central Bureau of 8tatistic.s is the oldest official 
department of its kind in the world, as it dates back to the year 1756, 
when it was founded under the title of the Statistical Tables' Commis¬ 
sion. The task of this Commission, however, only embraced the sta¬ 
tistics of population. Its present title the department received in 
1858, since which time its field of labour has gradually widened (see 
above). Its present organization dates from 1879. The head of the 
department, — titled Chief Director — is the sole deciding authority. 
The work is divided between three sections, each with its »First 
Actuary* as chief; there are, besides, a librarian and an archivist. 
The total expenses of the bureau (house-rent is not paid) usually 
amount to about 80,000 kronor per annum. 

The Central Bureau of Statistics continues to issue the Swedish Vital Statistics, 
that occupy so famous and so honourable a place in the history of this science. The 
Swedish ecclesiastical law of as early a date as 1686, enjoined the clergy to keep 
regular registers of the population of their parishes as well as lists of the births, 
marriages, and deaths. Consequently, when in 1749 (after certain preliminary 
wittempts ranging back as far as 1721) the scientific treatment of these statistics 
began, there existed thus a routine of sixty years to start from. This explains the 
otherwise inexplicable fact that Swedish statistics of jmpulatton was »born adult*. 
The registers kept by the clergy form, even nowadays, almost the only source of 
these statistics. The important change in their arrangement was, however, made 
since 1860 that the primary reports from the parishes do not any more appear 
in the form of completed tables, but as nominative registers, the centralization 
and elaboration of which are the work of the Central Bureau of Statistics. 

Census in Sweden (and in its late daughter-land Finland) is also based 
upon the registers of the clergy, instead of being entrusted, as elsewhere, to 
whole armies of specially appointed reckoners who on the census-day spread all 
over the country. The Swedish method has often struck foreign specialists as a 
very strange one, and persons who have not had the opportunity of getting' 
acquainted with the admirable carefulness and accuracy of the Swedish adminis¬ 
tration, have often doubted the value of the method. This has been the case, 
for: instance, with the eminent German statistician G. von Magr, in his great 
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work: »Sttftistik nnd GMellschaftslehro, a work which wjlP probablf long rem^ 
an authority in this science. This being the case and the question being of some 
importance to Swedes, it may not be inappropriate in a statistical handbook 
of Sweden, briefly to ^scuss this criticism. 

Mr. Ton Mayr bases his opinion on the defectireness of the Swedish method 
upon the fact that, in keeping continuous registers, increase /by births and 
immigration) always proves easier to control than decrease (by^deaths and emi¬ 
gration), and thus a population figure calculated in this manner, will always 
•prove too high. A confirmation of this theory Mr. von Mayr finds in the present 
figures for Sweden relating to the ])opulation of advanced ages, figures which he 
considers improbable in themselves, and proving «that many old persons having 
long been dead or having left the country still remain on the registers. That 
this is the case, is, according to Mr. von Mayr, proved also by the Swedish death- 
rates of advanced ages, which are abnormally low — simjily because, as he says, 
the population-returns of aged people show too high figures. 

It is, however, 
evident to every Swe¬ 
dish specialist on this 
subject that his cri¬ 
ticism must be un¬ 
tenable. It has not, by 
any means, escaped 
the attention of the 
curators of our Swe¬ 
dish vital statistics 
that decrease is more 
difficult titan increase 
to register exactly, 
especially since the 
occurrence of emigra¬ 
tion; on tlie contrary, 
a remedy has, during 
the last thirty years, 
been sought against 
this difficulty, by di¬ 
rections to cancel from 
the registers those not 
to he found (disap¬ 
peared from their 
domiciles), a decree 
which worked so ef¬ 
fectually that it had to be moderated by means of the new law of 1894. All 
.Swedish statisticians, too, seem to be agreed that our census reports give rather 
somewhat too low a result, and by no means too high a one. 

With regard to the present high population figures in the advanced-ago groups 
in Sweden, the causes of this fact have already been fully shown (pages 111 and 
112). That the Swedish figures are not, in themselves, unacceptable, may be 
clearly seen from tbe fact that still' higher figures for several of these advanced- 
age groups have been shown by Norway, a country, ^moreover, which carries out 
its census in accordance with the method which Mr. von Mayr considers the only 
right one. The same remarks hold true respecting Mr. von Mayr’s opinion 
that the death-rates given for Sweden in these advanced-age groups are absurdly 
low. The mortality in Sweden is, on the whole, nowadays somewhat lower than 
in Norway, but the contrary is the case just within the ages in question. 
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This being so, the deifLth-rates ^Ten for Sweden, for these ages, cannot, of 
Oonrse, in themselves be inadmissible. 

And finally, as for the great decrease of mortality in Sweden for the ad-' 
vanced-age groups, which Mr. von Mayr also regards as improbable, this de- 
crease is, first of all, not so extraordinary as he seems to suppose (cf. Table 23, 

< p. 124, and Table 24, p. 126); and furthermore, a considerable decrease in the 
death-rates of those groups has long been expected and, indeed, foretold in this 
country, because those groups are now, for the first time, represented by a 
generation which in childhood had the advantage of vaccination. That generation* 
has ever since proved to be endowed with greater vital power from age to age, 
as compared with previous generations, and nowadays it shows the same pheno- 
* meuon in the ages which approach the limits of life. 

To show that Swedish specialists justly consider our census method superior 
to that prevalent in other European countries, — may l)e mentioned that, as 
regards the city of Gothenburg, which on the strength of local regulations had 
used to employ the common European census system, it was decided in 1890 to 
cease using it and to adopt the general Swedish census method, a preliminary 
inquiry having fully shown that this latter would bring out a more accurate 
result. At Stockholm, the common European system is still in force on account 
of a peculiar registration law — as formerly in Gothenburg — but even here a 
proposition has been made with a view to adojiting the general Swedish plan, 
this city being the only place where it is not yet employed. 

The above has been alleged for the purpose of substantiating the statement 
that the census returns as obtained in Sweden are thoroughly reliable with 
respect to total population figures. As to the points of repartition concerning age 
and civil conditions, the correctness of census results in this country is 
indisputably greater than in any - other, and that very naturally so, as these 
reports are obtained, in Sweden, from official documents, while, in other countries, 
they are obtained from the people themselves. Only in one respect is our Swedish 
material inferior, viz. in the denominations of occupation. Ilut the o|>inion is 
more and more gaining ground everywhere, that this point cannot be satis¬ 
factorily solved at a general census, but that recourse must be had to a special 
census of professions. This is. of course, a question of expense. As to the costs 
for census, the Swedish method stands unparalleled, the whole of the necessary 
material being supplied gratis by the clergy. 

Finally it may be stated that the first census is of 1749; during the period 
1751/76 one census was taken in every three years, from then till 1860, every 
fifth year, and finally, as at present, every tenth year (1870, 1880, 1890, and 
4.500), always on December 31. Since 1860, the clergy have, moreover, annually 
sent in figures of population, they being enabled to do so by the uninterrupted 
registers running on from year to year. This system has brought out so reliable 
a result that in respect to political rights, which, in Sweden, arc bused upon the 
population figures, these annual reports are nnhesitatingiy received as legal evidence. 

Brief accounts of the other branches of Swedish statistics are given in the 
sections dealing with their respective subjects. 


Official Maps. 

A) Snrveyors’ Maps. Formerly it fell to the lot of public land- 
surveyors in Sweden to produce and take charge of maps of various 
deacriptionfi: geometrical, geographical, hydrographical, and military. 
The first instructions given to a head official at the institution of pubUc 
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landsnrreyon, dates from 1628. In coarse of time the scope of the 
duties of public landsnrveyors has been restricted, all the difBsarent 
kinds of maps above mentioned, -with the exception of the geometrical, 
having been transferred to the care of other officials. 

In 1900 the staff of public surveyors numbered 216, wth an addi¬ 
tional of 333 assistant surveyors. They are distributed throughout the 
country, and landowners can employ the surveyors of the first class for 
any surveying work which they require to have done. As a rule, such 
work must be paid for in full, or at any rate nearly so, by the em¬ 
ployer. 

The chief duty of public landsnrveyors is the legal allotment of 
the land (Laga skifte), especially that of the larger villages, where 
every jteasant had a number of small lots, which one is trying to unite 
into larger or even into a single lot to each. In Norrland, where 
equitable partitioning of land is also carried out as in the re.st of the 
<-ountry, there is also a special kind of the same sort of work that 
devolves upon public landsurvej'ors, viz. delimitation of the Crown 
forests (Afvittring), whereby arable tra<ts within the former boundaries 
of the forest are excluded and en(rn.sted to ])rivate owners; this work 
is now attaining its completion. (In the chajiter on Agriculture further 
notice is taken of the partitions here mentioned). 

For Survejors’ Maps the usual scale is 1-to 4.000 (for arable land); scales 
of 1 to 2,000 (for huildinpE-lots) and of I to 8,000 (for forest land) are also 
sanctioned by law. The Surveyors’ Maps to^vether with the detailed descri])tiona 
of the characters of each land-area afford a conspectus of the amount of arable, 
meadow-and forest land etc. in the possession of each landowner. The originals 
in both cases (majis and descriittions) are deposited in the I’ublic Snrve.vors’ 
Office of each I.An, while copies are handed over, not only to the owners, but 
also to the Central Ihiblic Surveyors’ Office in Stockholm. 

The large collection of those inajis — contributions to which''have been 
coming in from all parts of the kingdom for quite 270 years — forms (together 
with such Plconomic Maps as are extant) an approximate counterpart to the 
institution in other countries termed Cadastre (Uooinsdav-ltook). It should, 
however, be remembered that, as it is not obligatory to the landowner to have^ 
Survo) ors’ Maps drawrn, there are many estates for which maps are wholly want¬ 
ing, or, if extant, are of very ancient date. J’ublic registers of land, or lists of 
all estates, embracing assessment standards (•'inantab) or other ancient bases of 
taxation from all parts of the country, are kept in the offices ot the Kammar- 
kolleginm in Stockholm, while the same infurniation as regards each Ian is also 
found in the records of the I,8n Administration. 

B) The General Hap Department (Rikets allmanna kartverk) as 
constituted in 1894, is an amalgamation of two still existing Survey 
and Map Offices, viz. that for Economic Maps and that for Topographic 
Maps, both of which since 1873 have been placed under the supervision 
*of the Head of the Topographic Section of the Army General Stas’. 
The work of this section is done partly by staff officers and other 
military men, partly by civilians. 
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The Head of 'lie above mentioned section of the Army Staff to¬ 
gether with the Heads of the Geological Survey of Sweden and of the 
Nautical Chart Office and some other persons, form a Commission of 
Control for Map Works, being a board of superintendence for all the 
Map Departments above mentioned. Chairman of this commission is 
the Head of tie Army General Staff. 

The projection adopted for the Topographic maps of Southern and Central 
Sweden, where the map-sheets are produced in rectangnlar form, is the so-called 
increasing conic, while for* North Sweden, where the map-sheets are divided 
according to the parallels of latitude and the meridians of longitude, the poly- 
edral projection is employed. On the rectangular sheets the meridians are 
straight lines, while the parallels become concentric circles. The standard meri¬ 
dian adopted is the one that passes .5” west of the Stockholm Observatory. 

Measurements of bases and of triangles together with astronomical determi¬ 
nations of locality afford the chief foundation of the maps. Standard-leveling 
has been going on since 1685 for obtaining reliable starting and verifying points 
from where the altimetry of the country in detail is to be taken. The altitudes 
are entered on the maps. 

a) The Economic Map Office (Ekonomiska kartverket) is more 
particularly concerned in procuring accurate information as to the area- 
lity of the kingdom and how the country is distributed in economic 
regard (to th§ categories of arable, nieadow-and forest land etc.). The 
Office was instituted in 1859 and is properlj' a development of the for¬ 
mer Parish Map Establishment, for which the maps were drawn by 
the public surveyors. The jEconomic maps afford pretty much the same 
information as the surveyors’ maps, though not on so large a scale, 
nor in such detail. 

The process of making these economic maps is as follows: a skeleton map 
on a scale of 1 : 20,000 is drawn, on to which the surveyors’ maps are trans¬ 
ferred, the points of .junction being accurately adjusted, by means of triangle 
points. Where no surveyors’ maps exist, special measurements are taken. The 
economic maps are amplified on the spot and published for each hundred (hifrad) 
in lithographed copies, provided the local agricultural society, the county council, 
or similar public body votes a requisite grant; furthermore, descriptions of the 
areality of the district are drawn up and issued at the charge of the State. 

The construction of these economic maps has proceeded principally in Central 
Sweden, maps on a scale of 1 ; 60,000 (for North Vermland of 1 : 100,000) and 
descriptions having being already issued (for Skaraborgs liln only the latter). 
Maps on a scale of 1 : 100,000 and descriptions of areality are out for the coast 
district of Norrbottens Ihn, for which a special section of the Economic Map 
Office has hitherto been organized. Concerning the economic-topographic maps, 
see below. 

h) The Topographic Map Office (Topografiska kartverket). The 
Institution of public surveyors having in 1789 stopped carrying out 
geographical mapping work of the kingdom, it was taken in hand by 
a private individual, Baron S. G. HermeMn, who spent a great amount 
of work and money especially on the development of Lappland. He 
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supplied the necessary means for a complete system of. maps for (thd Iftns 
of) both Sweden and Finland during the years 1797/1818; the copper¬ 
plates on which the originals were engraved were subsequently purchased 
by the Government. In 1805, a body of >field surveyors*, subsequmitly 
named the Topographical Corps, was constituted for topogsaphical map¬ 
ping work; since 1874, this body of officials has formed d special section 
,of the Army General Staff (Generalstabens topografiska afdelning). 

The skeleton maps, for which surveyors’ 
maps are used, and also the economic maps, 
are laid down and worked out on a scale of 
1 : 50,000, except in the more northerly parts 
of the kinRdom, where the scale of 1 :100,000 
is used. The Army Staff, or Ordnance, maps 
of Sweden are printed from cojiper plates, but 
lithography is also employed. For Southern 
and Central Sweden the maps are rectangular 
sheets on a scale of 1 : 100,000, but, for 
Korthern Sweden, sheets divided according 
to meridians and parallels, on a scale of 
1 : 200,00(*. These last maps also embrace 
economic data and are consequently economic- 
topographic. The parts of the country not 
yet mapped out topograi>hically, are chiefly the 
southern and central jmrtions of Norrland. 

Topographic maps on a scale of 1 ; 200,000, 
together with descriptions, have been made 
of some jirorinces, but it is not intended to 
complete this work. For certain topographic 
maps, other scales, both larger and smaller 
than the aforesaid, are also used. 

A considerable number of maps have also been published by private enter¬ 
prise; we may mention here those by A. Hahr, E. G. Liunggren ^.4tlas of the 
(.'ities of Sweden), N. Selander, E. Cohrs, V. I’etterson, H. llystrOm, and others. 

C) Geological Haps. In Sweden maps of mines have long been 
in existence; e. g. a map of the Falun Copper Mines was drawn in 162^ 
and is still extant, but the earliest petrographic maps of the country 
were not published until the beginning of the 19th century. In 1858, 
a special Office was instituted, viz. the Geological Survey of Steeden, 
charged with making general geological researches in the interests of 
science, agriculture, and industry, and instructed to publish the results 
of their work in the form of maps and accompanying descriptions. A 
typical geological map, by the aid of different colouring, shows the 
appearance of the ground surface, not only the varieties of rock being 
given, but also the varieties of soil; a map of that kind is a plan chart 
(without the relief of the ground). Eecently it has been determined 
that the varieties of soil shall be included on the topographic maps 
(with the relief) and that special geological maps showing the varieties 
of rock shall be drawn; the publication of the first named kind, how- 
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ever, is to cease. Thus two kinds of geological maps are now being 
issued: the ordinary ones showing the varieties of both soil and rock, 
and special ones showing only the varieties of rock. On neither kind 
does the relief of the ground appear. 

As ground work for geological survey are to serve; copies of the topographic 
or economic maps on a scale of 1 : 60,000 (maps of that scale now exist for 
the whole of the Lake M&Iar basin and adjacent country, for the greater part of, 
Skkne, and for considerable parts of Elfsborgs Ikn); also topographic maps on a 
scale of 1 : 100,000; these Mtter, however, have been published (without the 
' relief) as geological maps on a scale of 1 : 200,000 for the greater portion of 
Smaland, almost the whole of Halland, and the southern part of Elfsborgs Ikn; 
the publication of the geological maps on the scale of 1 ; 200,000 is to cease 
and then the scales 1 : .50,000 and 1 : 100,000 will be used in publishing such 
maps, and 1 : 200,000 or I : 500,000 for the maps showing only the varieties 
of rock. This office also publishes maps on other scales as well as papers and 
treatises connected with its work. All maps arc printed by lithographic presses. 

D) Nautical Charts (Sjokarteverket). In 175B, the Swedish State 
began to undertake the issuing of reliable nautical charts, and during 
the remainder of that century a large number of charts of the coasts 
of Sweden were published. Between the years 1797 and 1848 surveys 
were still being conducted by direction of the State, but the maps were 
published by private persons. Finally, in 1849, a special office was 
established for the superintendence of this work; it was to be subordinate 
to the Admiralty and has been known, since 1871, as the Nautical 
Cliart Office (Sjokarteverket). The plates existing at that time were 
acquired by the State. 

The ebarts published by the Xautical Chart Office arc; navigation charts, 
on a scale of 1 ; 300,000 and I ; 550,000; coast charts on a scale of 1 ; 200,000 
and 1 ; 250,000 (both the navigation charts and the coast charts being constructed 
on Mercator's projection); and special ebarts on a scale of 1 : 50,000 and 
1 ; 100,000 (conic projection). The Swedish nautical charts embrace the Baltic, 
the Kattegat, and the Skagerack, and the larger inland lakes of Sweden. Further¬ 
more, the Xautical Chart Office publishes periodically a descriptive work on 
navigation, entitled; The Swedish Pilot (Svenske lotsen). 


State Finances. 

In regard to the administration of the State Finances, it may be 
pointed out as a peculiar feature that the National Debt is administered 
by a National Debt Beard (Riksgaldskontoret) not responsible to Go¬ 
vernment but directly to Parliament. When first founded, this office 
was also charged with collecting and administering part of the public 
revenue and had with this to discharge certain expenditures of the 
State, but that constituent of its duties was removed in 1874. The 
management of the State’s revenue and expenditure is conducted by the 
Exchequer Department (Statskontoret). 
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Another pecnMar feature with regard to financial adm^istratioii 
arose from the nature of the old Swedish military tenure establishment 
(Indelningsverket). On that system, the occupiers of certain farms 
were required by payments in kind to support the army; consequently^ 
that portion of the military expenditure found no place^ in the budget 
estimates. In 1885, however, this burden was considerably reduced; 

• from 1893 inclusive, a progressive compensation has been paid by the 
State; in 1901, finally, the whole system was abolished. The above 
mentioned compensation making its appearance in the budget in due, 
course, accounts partly for the great increase in the Swedish budget 
estimates for land defense during the last few years. 

The total amounts of State Expenditure during the period 1866/ 
1900, so far as entered in the budget estimates, appear in Table 32. 


Table 32. National expenditxire for the years 186611900} (\ krona = I'lo shill.). 


I Average for 
the years 

Mean popu¬ 
lation. 

Expenditare 
of the State. 

Kronor 

Per 

inhab. 

Kronor. 

Expenditare. Eronor. i 



Otlier. 1 

1866/70. 

4.166,000 

48,637,000 

1107 

16.762,000 

5.208,000 

26,667,000 

1871/75. 

4,874,000 

.56,684,000 

13-27 

20,135,000 

6,148,000 

30,401,000 

1876 80. 

41)00,000 

76.850,000 

17-08 

27358,000 

9,117,000 

40,375,000 ; 

1881/85. 

4,605,000 

81,222,000 

17-64 

. 26,998,000 

9315,000 

44,709,000 1 

1886 90. 

4,742,000 

91,153,000 

19-22 

29,670,000 

10,069,000. 

51,414,000 ' 

1891/95. 

4,a92,000 

102,497,000 

21-2X 

34,414,000 

9,947.000 

58,136,000 ; 

1896/00. 

5,032,000 

127,888,000 

25-41 

46,416,000 

9,053,000 

72,419,000 i 

In 1900 . 

5,117,000 

151,074,000 

2952 

58,019,000 

8,565,000 

84,490,000 


In the budget estimates a distinction is made between so-called 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure. The former category, embracing 
sums assigned to be paid year by year, does not admit ofj alteration 
or abolishment without the consent of Government; this, however, is 
not clearly stated in the constitutional laws. — The great bulk of 
public expenditure is classified in ten (before 1901, nine) separate Heads 
(Hufvudtitlar), the first of which is the Civil List, the tenth the Pensiofr 
List, while the remaning eight correspond to the eight government depart¬ 
ments. The payments made by the National Debt Board are not, however, 
included in the ten >Heads», and the same is the case with a number of 
other grants of a more occasional character. Compare further Table 33. 

‘ Actual amonntB (not budget estimates). Daring the years 1869, 78 the working 
expenses of the state railways were also pat down in the accoant of national expenditare; 
likewise daring the years 1866/76 the grants made for the construction of new railways 
and obtained by borrowing. For the sake of comparison with later periods these items 
are omitted from the table above. On the other hand, for the same pnrpose, the ontgoing 
payments on behalf of the telegraph service for the years 1866/71 have been added, and 
the payments from the National Debt Board for the years 1866/76. Some other small 
differences have been neglected. — ’ Military pensions excluded. That the considerable 
increase of late years is in part only apparent, is shown by what has been said in the 
text above. — ’ Interest and amortizations, but interests received deducted; the latter now 
amount to more than 3 million kronor yearly, for several state loans have been transferred 
as loans to private railway companies. 
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Table 33; Spenjication of the Natioruil Eapenditarp. 


Expenditure. 

In 1870. 

In 1880. 

In 1890. 

In 1900. 

<A krona » l*io ahiUlaff). 

Kro&(». 

Kroner. 

Eroaore 

Krenor. 

Under tko nine Heads. • 





I. Civil List.. 

1,417,000 

1,218,000 

1,320,000 

1,420,000 

II. DepA of Justice. 

2,801,092 

3,865362 

3,968,670 

4,103,234 

ni. Dep;t of Foreign affairs. 

6.36,311 

626..340 

608,614 

971,755 

IV. Deprt of Land defense...,. 

10,385,160 

18320,868 

21,744,775 

39396306 

V. Dep:t of Naval defense. .T. 

5,974,085 

6,284,424 

8,261,047 

18,622344 

VI. Dep:t of Home affairs. 

4.121.216 

5,709,045 

6,663,912 

11,528,674 

VII. Dep:t of Finance. 

7,727,854 

16,176,558 

17322326 

28,631,143 

VIII. Dep:t of Eccles. affairs. 

5,360,920 

10,958,782 

14,400,144 

19,253,046 

IX. Pensions. 

1,983,585 

3336352 

4,822,653 

5,890.496 

Other Expenditure. 





State BaUways*... 

_ 


2,400,000 

8.170,000 

National Debt*. 

5,676,438 

10,571,973 

10,271,125 

8364,702 

Other*.. 

1.544,168 

1,236,145 

1,756.964 

4322307 

Total 

47 , 629,779 

78 , 304,949 

93 , 730,230 

191 , 074,100 


The State Bevemies are also divided into »ordinary» and »extra- 
ordinary» ones (the latter also called Bevillningar), which names are 
rather misleading thongh: the only difference being that the former are 
regarded as unalterable without the consent of Government. In former 
times, the ordinary revenues' were the more considerable; now they 
constitute only about 20 % of the total. 

A) Among so-called ordinary revenues, the fir.st to be noticed is 
the yield from State property. Of this, the agricultural demesnes are 
for the most part let out on lease, and fetch the rents given in Table 
34. Woods and forests, on the other hand, are managed directly by 
the State. That is the case, too, with the State Railways and Telegraphs, 
the income from them being classed among the ordinary revenues (while 
that from the post-office service belongs to the ^extraordinary*). Another 
item of ordinary revenue are the Lighthouse and Beaconage Dues. 

The great increase of revenue from rents between 1870 and 1880 is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that, during this period, a number of civil servants began 
to receive their stipends solely in money, in lieu of residence rent free, their 
official residences being let out on lease. That the amount has since decreased 
is due, partly to a fall of rents and partly to the fact that a number of small 
crown estates were disposed of, forest land being in many places purchased 
instead. — The great increase in the revenue from forests has resulted, partly 
from the increased area of the State forests, partly from a more systematic 
management of them, partly also from improved means of communication, and 
from the exceptionally favourable state of timber trade in the markets of the 

> From 1901 the >Eesd8> are ten, the new Department of Agriculture forming the 
ninth, and the Pensions the tenth. — * ^r constmetion and new rolling stock. Borrowed ‘ 
capitU le not here inclnded. — ’ Compare note 3 on page 205. — * For the year 1900: 
expenses, for the Biksdag and Its Offices, 733,423 kronor; to the Fond for insaronoe 
of workmen, against accidents etc., 237,392 kronor; to the Fund for insurance of workmen 
ogaiast invalidity 1,400,000 kronor; pic. 
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Ta»M! 84. National Revenue for Hie years IS70, 1$80, 1890, and 1900.^ 


Bevenne. 

In 1870. 

In 1880. 

In 1890. 

In 1900. 

(A knmft I'lo ■hUHng). 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

Knmor. 

Kronor. 

Bevenue called tOrdinary>. 


1 



Rents on Imnd... 

i'orests. 

State Railways (net)*. 

State Telegraphs*. 

Lighthonse and Beaconage Dues.... 

Capitation Tax. 

Land Tax. 

Miscellaneous... 

439,722 

313,431 

2,915,661 

766,229 

801,223 

559,390 

6,969,673 

928,409 

2,886,324 I 
1,323,612 
6,200,000 
1,227,863 
1,191?174 
643,679 
6,027,174 
1,682,^ i 

2,607,728 
3,150,074 
6,500,000 
1,444,909 
1,.506314 
663,{m 
4,392,71)8 
1,273336 

\ 2,1943n 

! 8379,718 

7300300 

1,846,774 
1,766410 
749,423 
947,837 
; ijm.m 
‘ 1 

Bevenue called ^Bevillningart, 





Qeneral Supply (see p. 208>’. 

Onstoms. 

Stamps. 

Excise on Spirits. 

2,789,894 

15,8<»,a34 

1,347,872 

10,990,167 

5,941,641 

27,622,164 

3,104,685 

15,209,494 

70,650 

5,136,040 

4,810,204 
42,675,131 
3,526,387 , 
16,287,351 1 
997,976 ; 
7,328,418 1 

8,711,223 

57,731,764 

6,606,207 

21,708,416 

9,946373 

11,883,965 

Post office.1 

2,447,219 

Other revenue. 1 





Of the Profit of the Bank of S»-edcn‘j 
Uiseellaneons.1 

1,504,362 

132,637 

1,300,000 

1,074,003 

1,300,000 

2,489,324 

4,471,290 

Grand totals. 





Bevenue called »Ordinary>... 

Revenue called >Bevillningar> 

Other revenue. 

13,693,738 

.33,379,686 

1,636,989 

21,182,979 

57,084,674 

2374,003 

21.538,092 

75.625,467 

3,789,324 

24,179,768 
116388,148 
4,471,290 ! 

Total revenue for the year 

48 , 710,413 

80 , 641,636 1 

100 , 932,883 

143 , 239,206 | 

Surplus from previous years, 

1,634,700 

—: ' 

5,582,000 

21,396,373 

Total 

90 , 343,113 1 

80 , 641,636 1 

106 , 334,883 | 

166 , 633,370 


world that has prevailed for some years past. The revenue from the State 
railways has increased owing to the extension of the mileage worked and to 
the growth of traffic in the aggregate; there has, however, been a relative decrease 
in yield, per mile worked, because of the considerable new lines of railway in 
the thinly poiiulated but extensive regions in North Sweden, where they at present 
only serve to promote the oi)ening np of the country to industry and cultivation,*** 
and consequently yield as yet little or no ])rofit upon the outlay. 

Among the items of ordinary state revenue there are also some 
Direct taxes. One of these is the Capitation tax, a sum of 40 Sre 
(about 5 d.) for a male and 20 Ore (about 3 d.) for a female, paid by 
every ablebodied person over eighteen years of age. (Another tax of 
about the same amount may be imposed by communities for the common 
schools, and in some parishes certain fees, too, tor the clergy; there is 
also a hospital fee charged by the County Councils; with the exception 
of these charges, personal taxes are now abolished in Sweden). 

* Gtobb Bmonntg save as regards railways. — • The amount paid in to the Exchequer 
Department only; another part of the net profit is assigned for new rolling stock, etc. 
— • Eor the year IhSO, Supplementary grant, half as large as the ordinary amount, is 
included, cf. page 209. — * Part of the net profits; cf. page 209. — * The revenues and 
expenditures of the State Telephone are not yet included in the Budget estimates. 
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Tbi most importsnt port of tie ordinary State rerenne, in eiiller timM 
was .constituted by the so-called Land taxes (OmndskattemaX tbe abcdition qf 
which, however, has now been decided on and will be faille carried ont by 1904. 
From ancient times, these tares were a charge upon the land, but the nobility 
and the clergy ware at an early period exempted in a greater or less measure 
from the paVment of them for their estates. At length, the obligation to pay 
the tax or the exemption from it was fixed to each separate (state, independently 
of the rank and condition of the land-holder. OriginaUy, those taxes were paid 
in kind and were, both in name and in rate, very different in different provinces. 
In course of time, they were assimilated under fewer and fewer headings, and, 
from 1869 inclusive, they hare been paid in money at a fixed annual rate. 

The abolition of the land tax was for a quarter of a century (1867 92) the 
most keenly discussed political <piestion in the country. In 1886, its reduction 
by 30 *. was resolved on, and, hy enactments of 1892 and 1898, it was determined 
that during the years 1R93'1903 the remainder should he by degrees entirely 
canceled. In its stead, an already existing tax on land will Im levied on a larger 
scale; it is to be paid, not at a fixed rate, but according to the estimated value 
of the land (which is to be assessed anew ('((Ty fifth >car) and on tb(* same basis 
for all kinds of landed jnopertv. This tax (the (tcnc'ral Suppl.v) Ixdongs to the 
category of sextraordinarv state re\cniiP, and is. thcreforo, treated of below. 

Similar in many respects to the land taxes are a number of long-standing 
obligations to contribute certain pavmeuts in kind, devolving solely upon occu¬ 
piers of certain classes of landed property. The most important of these burdens 
is the support of the army (the old system of Indelta, see above p. 205 and also 
p. 212). As wp have seen, this obligation also is now almlished. 

B) The so-called extraordinary’ Bevenue, commonly termed: Supp¬ 
lies (Bevillningar), has since long ago been the most considerable source 
of national income. It consists of Customs and Excise Duties (on corn- 
brandy and beet-root sngar); also of Stamp Duties and Postal Revenue; 
and lastly of the so-called General Supply (AUmttnna bevillningen), 
which is a direct property- and income-tax. This supply is voted for 
one year at a time, its rate being fixed upon after the other sources of 
revenue and the expenditures have been calculated. 

As regards capital, labour, and civil or other service, the General supply 
.is paid in direct proportion to the estimated income (to a certain degree, how¬ 
ever, vprogrossively* — see below); as regards real estate, on the other hand, 
it is paid in proportion to its total value. The valuation of real estate takes 
plaim once every five years, of the income derived from capital and labour, on 
the other hand, every year. In both casas, the valuation is made as follows. 
Every community elects its own representatives. Commissioners of Supply (Be- 
villningsberedningen), who draw up suggestions which are examined and decided 
upon by representatives selected for larger districts, the Assessment Committees 
(Taxeringsnhmnden). Complaints may be made against the decisions of the 
Assessment Committees, on the one hand by the tax-payers, on the other by the-, 
representatives of the Crown; such complaints are brought before the Com¬ 
mittee of Assessment Controllers (IfrOfningenflmnden), on which delegates from 
all the assessment committees in the Liin have seats. In the last resort, an 
appeal may lie made to the Audit Court in Stockholm. 

That this tax in a certain measure may be called progressive, is due, firstly 
to all income below 500 kronor being exempt from taxation, and secondly to the 
circumstance that in calculating the tax there is deducted, from income of 500— 
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1,900 tcTMior, » nun of 4fi0 kronor; aaUficom' ineome df i,»OOt~i, 9^ - IWy Mw ft 
» tarn of 800 kronor. In towns where honao-ieat is psitici^]^ higlu tki’tplM 
minimum and the •gpductions may be inoreased by a sum n(rt ezoe^ing 90d 
kronor. — As the most important local tares are assessed on the same bi^ as 
the General supply, these also become in a certain measure progressive in character. 

The General supply is now nearly always assessed at 1 ^/>rthe estimated 
income from capital or labour (with the above mentioned reductions), and at 6 
,0re per 100 kronor (before the abolition of the land taxes, three Ore) of the 
value of landed estate, and 6 Ore per 100 kronor of that of other real property. 
When an increase of taxation is rendered necessaisr, a so-called Suppletnentary 
grant (Tillaggsbevillning) is voted, from which the imorest grades of tax-payers 
are sometimes exempted. 

C) Finally it remains to be mentioned that Parliament is in the 
Tjabit of appro])riating, for the needs of the Treasury, ])art (sometimes 
the whole) of the year’s Fronts of the Bank of Sweden. Most frequently, 
however, the Bank is allowed to retain part of these ju’ofits (or the 
whole amount) for the further development of its oj>erations. 

Usually the first item entered on the revenue side of the bxrdget is 
‘the filiirplnn from previous yiars (which suiqdus is not generally consi¬ 
dered a\ailabie until after the lap'-e of a year). Of late years, the 
8nrj)lus has risen uj) to 20 million kronor and more, owing not only to 
the remarkably favourable ei-onomical conditions prevailing at present, 
but also to the fact that in making up the budget, th^ calculation of 
the exjiected revenue has always been made with the greatest caution. 

The national debt of Sweden has, like that of other countries, had 
a history iiill of variations. During the nineteenth century, the king¬ 
dom of Sweden remained for a long time almost free from debt, and 
W'hen — after — loans again were raised, this expeilient was 

enqdoyed only to effect the construction of state railwaj^s. For this 
or similar purposes (as e. g. loans to jirivate railways, for cultivation 
of land etc.) all subsequent jmblic loans hax'e been rai.sed; thus, Sweden 
pro.seuts the rare examjde of a state whose entire national debt has 
been incvirred for productive purposes, which under ordinary cii’cnn^j 
stances annually fetch the whole interest themselves. A summary 
showing the amount of the Swedish national debt during the two last 
generations is given in the following figures (a krona — Imo shill.): 


At the 

Total 

Per inh 

At the 

Total 

Per inh 

end of 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

end of 

Kronor. 

Kronor 

lf«5_ . 

. 3560,717 

117 

1870... 

.. .. 116.675.827 

27 99 

1840.. 

28;728 

Opl 

1875. 

.. 140,146,936 

31 97 

184.'>. 

16,00t) 

Ooo 

1880.. . 

. 230,356.239 

.50 4.-. 

1860. 

101 ,<W0 

0 0.1 

1885. 

. 247.069,595 

52 76 

lWi5... 

, 1,672,146 

0 46 

1 1890. 

. 25»,5]2,599 

54 2,7 

1860. 

41,616,214 

1078 

1895.. .. 

. 287,506,967 

5844 

1865.. 

. 57,039520 

13 99 

1 1900.... 

. 337,898,733 

65'78 


The several bond loans constituting the present national debt are 
laid before the reader in Table 35. 
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35. S&e4kh MaiSetKd dekt m hands in ISJ^. 


Year 
! of 
issne. 

Kind of coin. 

• . ■ 

Bate 

of 

inte¬ 

rest, 

*. 

Primitive 

amoont. 

Kronor. 

Time of amor¬ 
tizement. 

Eventnal 
increase 
of amor- 
tlse- 
ment. 

Piincdpal 
due as a debt 
«/m 1900. 

1880 

1 £ sterling, Kronor, 1 
(Francs, German Uarkf 

85 

119,790.000 

V* 1888- ','i 1930 

1900 

97,029,900 

1886 

German Mark, Kronor 

3-6 

72,000,000 

V« 1887—1961 

1906 

57,886,667 

1887 

Kronor 

3'G 

50.000,000 

— 

— 

48,799,600 

1888 

1 £ sterling. Kronor, \ 
(Francs, German Mark) 

3 

26,666,667 

— 


25,111,111 i 

18.90 

Ditto 

3-5 

35,.55.5,556 

Va 18f)l— *,'.■< I{t40 

liKIO 

32,.971A55 : 

1891 

Ditto 

3 

36,000.000 

Until 1950 

_ 

i8,ooo,oo«) ; 

1899 

Ditto 

35 

72,0«>,000 

‘»iil903—“i.l953 

1906 

36,000,0001 

1900 

Ditto 

‘4 

36.320.00O 

— 

1920 

22,700.000 


Total! 44S,332,223 ; ! 33;,K«8,733 ! 


In proportion to the population, tlie ])resent total of national debt 
— about 338 million kronor (19 inilliim it) — is very low eouipared 
to that of most other countries. If in addition to this it is reinenibered 
that the Swedish government has at its disposal considerable funds, its 
financial situation may ivith good reason be termed exceedingly sound. 
In 1900 the Assets of the State were calculated at 648'7 million kronor 
(in which sum, however, are included certain donation funds only ad¬ 
ministered by the Exchequer Department); there is, besides, the real 
property of the State (estates and forests), valued at 2.')4 million kronor. 
The country being in such financial circumstances, it is not surjirising 
that it has remarkably good credit in foreign money markets. 


The Army. 

The Swedish army, though small in comparison with the huge 
armies of the Continent, has had a history Jar richer in gloi'ious me¬ 
mories than the majority of other nations. There was an epoch when 
this army not only ranked highest in the military art of its age, but 
when, in all branches of the science of war, such as organization, arma¬ 
ment, as well as regarding discipline, military efficiency in general, as 
also strategics and the method of waging war, it was a pattern to other 
armies; in fact, a pioneer in all branches of military science. 

It was at that period when Hustavus II Adolphus — not only the greatest 
military genius of Sweden, but one of the very ablest generals ever known — 
marched victoriously through Europe. Undisciplined mercenaries, who served where 
they could get the highest pay, were then the only defense that the majority of 
states could rely upon. The contrary, however, was the case in Sweden — more 
than- half a century in advance of other nations a really national standing army 
was., initiated in time of peace. And discipline did not rest in this army. 


1 Wni.w *r*tT.gt 16. 1910 inclnsive, the rate of interest will be 8’5 %. 
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212 HI. CONSTITDTION AND ADMINISTBATION OF SWEDEN. 

as among the mercenaries of that time, mainly on a fair allowance of pay, but 
on principles which are nowadays in civilized countries considered as right, that 
is on true military obedience, humanity, and the fear of God. As to under¬ 
standing the importance of fire-arms, Gustavus Adolphus stood foremost, not onlv 
with regard to effecting technical improvements (lighter muskets, decreased calibre, 
paper-cartridgw^ cartridge-belts, artillery, quick-firing, etc.), but more especially 
in respect to the use of the new weapons. Completely abandoning mass-forma¬ 
tions rr on inheritance from the Middle Ages — the efforts of the Swedish^ 
army tended in the direction of thin and moveable battalions, and the cooperation 
of infantry, cavalry, and antillmry. In other words, the first decisive step was 
taken in the direction of the devdopment that tactical knowledge has ever since 
followed. So also with regard to strategics, where the traces of Gustavus Adolphus’ 
creative spirit are perhaps more evident and profound than in any other part of 
military science. Instead of the aimless plundering-expeditions and improvised 
guerilla wars that, for more than a thousand years, characterized warfare, he 
was the first to reintroduce a system into it, thereby indicating the methods of 
the art of war for a century' to come. 

Under the reign of the three great Swedish Kings Charles X, Charles XI, and 
Charles XII, the system was followed up. The army was still foremost in the 
military science of its time, one foundation-stone being joined still more firmly 
to the other in the construction of the army system, and victory followed njion 
victory. The Swedes, however, were comi»elled little by little to abandon to others 
their leading military position in Europe. Sweden was mostly engaged in wars with 
her northern neighbours and these wars did not, to any considerable extent, affect 
the interests of Central Europe. Consequently, Swedish military njierations 
no longer attracted the same universal attention as they had ])re\iously done. 
Doubtless the fame of Charles XII went round Euro])e, but his contem¬ 
poraries, fostered in methodical wars of commissariat and fortresses, could not 
understand the magnificence of his rapid and decisive operations any more than 
the cavalry' of this period, fighting in an antiquated manner, could see th<! 
meaning of the bold and powerful dashes of the Swedish horsemen. Many years 
had to elapse before the daring and plucky charges of the Swedish cavalry were 
destined to gain any greater recognition in Ihiroitc, and the storms of the French 
Revolution had to pass over our quarter of the world, ere men’s eyes were univer¬ 
sally opened to the real significance of the tactics introduced by Charles XII. 

Since then more than two centuries have jiassed away. Changed jmli- 
tical conditions have meanwhile acted nymn the Swedish state and, naturally enough, 
^also left their mark on the Swedish army; military activity is now only directed 
towards the object of defending the country. Even the new Army Act. which 
makes the army more efficient and which became law in 1901, aims at the very 
same object, viz., the maintenance of neutrality, and the ])rotcction of the freedom 
and independence of the Swedish nation. 

Concerning the organisation of the Swedish army, it is to be noticed 
that till now, in the Swedish army, at the side of the universal service, has 
been kept up a unique institution, which has been abolished only by an act of 
the Riksdag of 1901. This form of organization — peculiar to our country — 
was the so-called indelnlngaverket (military tenure), deriving its origin from 
the Swedish army organizations of the 17th century. The conscriptions during 
the many glorious wars of that century bad been exceedingly burdensome, and a 
tendency more and more powerfully made itself known to get them exchanged 
for a fixed, unalterable service. These endeavours led to the army organization 
of 1688, by which the principle — in some measure applied alr^y before — 
was ratified: that certain landowners, against the privilege of themselves together 
se-vaits being released firom compulsory enrolment for 
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militarr serrice, should' provide and sustain the infantry regiments stationed in 
the various provinces. The provinces were divide into equippers' locations 
(rotar), each of which bad to provide and pay one soldier in time of peace as 
well as of war. The cavalry obtained an organization based on similar principles, 

■ in so far as the holders of crown land and others, against the benefit of certain 
privileges, entered into the engagement of procuring and maintaining a man and 
horse. — The tenement soldiers generally served for several decades. After having 
received their training as reiTuits, these men were only called in for the annual,, 
repetition drills. There still exists a rather considerable number of soldiers provided 
by the military tenure, a ntimbcr, however, which year by year is diminishing. 

The following is an account of the Swedish army after the effects of 
the new law of 1901 have been fully caiiied out. According to this 
law the Swedish army is organized on the -jirinciple of luiiversal con¬ 
scription and consists of the conscripts and the cadres of permanent 
employs (enlisted). 

A) The conscripts. Every Swedish man is bound to serve as a 
soldier. There is no exemption whatever, nor is sub.wlitntion allowed 
only those incapable of military service are released. A conscrijd, who 
has been permanently <lcprived of his civil rights because of having 
committed certain grave crunes, is not allowed to be a member of the 
army. If he has only lost those privileges temporarily, he is not allowed 
meanwhile to take ])art in military drilling, but is to be employed in 
suitable labour in the army. 

Militai^' service la.sts from the calendar year in which the conscript 
will be 21 till the year (inclusive) in which he attains the age of 40, 
The time of service is thus 20 years, as a rule divided as follows: 8 
years in the First levy% 4 years in the Second, and 8 years in the 
Reserves (Landstormen). Every man who has had comstant employment 
(enlistment) in the army for a total period of two years belongs, after 
quitting the said service, to the first levy until the year when he enters 
the reserve (in his 33rd year) and performs his drills by way of repeti¬ 
tion with conscripts belonging to his own year. 

He who has, for at least two years, been a student of a University 
or at one of the high schools likewise belongs to the fir.st levy until 
he enters the reserve. 

The kingdom is divided into 26 regimental enrolment districts; every infantry 
regiment usually corresponds to such a district; the island of Gotland constitutes 
on enrolment district of its own. Every regimental enrolment district is subdivided 
into 3, sometimes, though rarely, into 2 or 4 sub-districts; Gotland’s enrolment 
district has 8 sub-districts. There are altogether 82 sub-districts. Moreover, for 
the Navy there is an independent enrolment organization with 6 marine districts, 
each including 3—12 >Naval register offices*. The chief of the corresponding 
infantry regiment, as a rule, serves as commanding officer to the enrolment 
district. The command of a sub-district is undertaken by an Army Reserve-officer, 
who is assisted by one or several non-commissioned officers from the Reserve. 

For every sub-district or »Naval register office* there is a committee of 
enrolment with a field-ofiicer as chairman, together with four members, viz., 
a lawyer appointed by the civil authorities, the chief of the sub-district, and 
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two persons chosen by the County Gouncfl, who must <be cirfliiins. !]^ wat- 
mittee or Board, which is assisted by a physician, does the enrolling, decide in 
questions of exemption and postponement, examines into the fitness of the enrolled 
for the different branches of the service etc. For every enrolment district, and 
Naval register office situated within the same, there is an enrolment-revision, 
consisting of the provincial Governor as president and four members, one of 
whom is the commander of the enrolment district, and three persons chosen 
.by the County Council. 



Infantry on snotr-shoea (akidor). 


This revision assisted by a military and a civil physician, judyea conf"' 
plaints against the decisions of the enrolment committee, selects the conscripts for 
the different branches of the service, etc. No appeal can be made against the 
decisions of the enrolment revision. During that part of the year which falls 
between the meetings of the enrolment- and the revision committees, the com¬ 
mander of the enrolment district (Naval Enrolment district) performs the duties 
of the Enrolment comihittee for the enrolment of conscripts who have failed to 
attend the call, but such decision, however, must be submitted to the examina¬ 
tion of the Enrolment Revision. 

The enrolment of the conscripts takes place annually before the beginning 
of the drilling exercises in the year they attain the age of 21, and likewise of 
the elder conscripts who have been absent from previous enrolments or have 
obtained postponement of enrolment. Those liable to military service were, in 
1900, as follows: The total of those of age for conscription was 67,528 men; 
from these were eliminated 6,427 men; 15,014 were absent, 12,130 exempted, 
1,075 obtained postponements, while 32,882 were enrolled for military service. 
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Of those eliminated 2,337 belonged to the permanent cadres ^tammen), 806 
sailors were entered twice, and 3,284, incorrectly entered. Of those ahsetU 249 had 
lawful cause, aud 71 had, with the consent of the authorities, removed from the king¬ 
dom; the remainder — 14,694 — were absent without any legitimate cause, amongst 
whom were 6,903 of the age of 21, and 7,791 were older. PostponemenU mere 
granted in 88V .cases on account of ill-health, and in 186 cases for family reasons. 

Of the 32,882 cnrolle<l 27,258 were of the age of 21, 2,742 were older, 
and 2,882 were younger. They were distributed as follows: 720 were assigned, 
to the cavalry, 1,298 to the field and horse-artillery, 463 to the fortress-artillery, 
410 to the engineers, 3,218,to the army service corps, and 3,294 to the navy; 
the remainder — 23,479 men — were assigned to the infantry. 

The training of the conscripts. The conscript is, after enrol¬ 
ment, bound to serve in time of peace: «) in the infantry, position- 
artillery, fortress-artillery, fortress-engineers, and the army service 
corps, a total of 240 days, which service is to he performed during 
the first period of service (reernit- or drilling-school) for 150 days 
during the second year and with a reptdition-coursc for 30 days during 
each of the second, third, and fourth y<'ars; — l>) in the cavalry, field- 
artillery, field-engineers, and field-telegraph troops a total of 365 
•days, which service shall be performed during tlie first jicrioil of ser¬ 
vice (recruit- or drilling-school) for 281 days, which begins <inring the 
first year and^with a repetition-exercise f)f 42 days during each of the 
second and third years. 

Certain conscripts, assigned to tlu' army service corjes or to special 
occupations in the army, also the mainland conscri)>ts, who are exercised 
on the island of (lotland, perforin their military service* in enn^ year. 

Those conscripts who belong to the first or second le-vy and who have 
not served during the course of the year, must he niustercei in tlieir home 
districts, which review is e:arrie.d ont in eae*h erirolnumt distvie*t towards the 
end of the year. As a rule they have to attend personally iit the muster. 

Probably the conscript service mentioned under a) will, in time, 
be extended. 

,, B) The enlisted soldiers. These soldiers are* chiefly recruited 
for the purpose of becoming corporals and the giving of stability to 
the special branches of the service, fejr which reason the choice must 
be made with care. Conscripts are preferably ae*eepted after having 
gone through the training as recruits. The enlisteil soldiers are bound 
to serve for several years, during which time they pass the corporals’ 
and non-commissioned officers’ schools. 

C) Jfon-eomnilssioned oiileers are educated and drilled in special 
schools. Including the recruit-school, the military education of a cor¬ 
poral requires about 2 years aud that of a non-enmmissioned officer, 
about 3 years. 

D) Officers. Those who a.spire to become officers, must have 
passed an examination qualifying them as students of a university. 
After having passed through a 3 months’ recruit-school in summer 
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they must go through a 10 months’ training school, after whi6h they 
take part in the regimental drills and, in autumn, enter the Edyal 
Military School, where the course lasts for about 15‘ months. Thus the 
military education for those who count to become officers takes a time 
of about 2’/! years. The average age for obtaining the raplf of an officer 
is 21‘7 years. Some more than 10<J officers are annually appointed. 

•Promotion tip to the rank of captain takes place, as a rnle, according 
to seniority in the regiment, to that of major and the higher grades, by 
selection within the particmlar branch of the army or the general .staffi 
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For promotion to the rank of lieutenant at least two years’ ser¬ 
vice as an officer is required, and, moreover, for cavalry-officers to have 
passed the cavalry riding-school (1(1 month.s) and for artillery- and 
engineer-officers to have passed the ordinary course (16 months in 2 years) 
at the Artillery College. For promotion to the rank of a captain of the 
engineers it is necessary to have passed the higher course at the Artil¬ 
lery College (1.5 months, apportioned in 2 years). For the training of Staff 
officers as well as for raising the standard of scientific knowledge 
• amongst the whole body of officers there is a Staff College (19—20 
months in 2 years). — The other establishments for the further educa¬ 
tion of officers are the Gunnery Schools of the infantry, field-artillery, 
and fortress-artillery, and also the Central Gymnastic Institute. . 
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In order to obtain a a period of 30 years’ service is neces¬ 

sary. and the age is for a general 65, ibr colonels 60, lieutenant-colonels 
and majors 55, and for captains 50 years. Tho.se who are entitled to 
a pension are obliged to retire from active service as soon as they have 
exceeded th9 lixed age by 3 years. 



Vhot<). G. Fu. Stuckholiii. 

Barracks of the foot ffuard regiments at Stockholm. 


Organization of the army in time of peace. The kingdom is 
divided into 6 army-divisional districts besides the island of Gotland, 
which forms a military district of its own. 

The following gives a summary of the organization of the army- 
^divisions in time of peace: 
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The strength of the army in time of peace appears in Table 36. 
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Table 36. The Army’s strength in time of PAtee. 
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In the repetition-exercises about 60,000 conscripts take part ererj* year. 

The army in time of war. On the proclamation of war the army 
is brought up to its. full fighting strenght by calling in the required 
.number of conscripts. In the field the higher units will probably be 
given the following organization: An Army division: 2 infantry bri¬ 
gades of two regiments of 3 battalions; 1 cavalry regiment of 4 squa¬ 
drons, 1 field-artUlery regiment, 1 company of field-engineers, 1 pontoon 
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column, 1 field-telegrapli detachment, 1 medical service company, 2 ar¬ 
tillery and 2 infantry ammunition columns, 4 supply oolnmns, 1 butchers’ 
and bakers’ company, 4 field hospitals and 1 horse depot. The Cavalry 
division: 2 brigades of 2 battalions of 4 squadrons respectively, 1 brigade- 
division of *3, batteries of horse-artiUery, 1 field-telegraph-detachment, 
1 medical service detac-hment, and half an ammunition-column. 

Besides this reserve- and depot-units are organized as weU as the 
general reserve (landstorm). 



JSarracks of an artillery regiment at Gothenburg. 


At the present time (1902) we may estimate the total number of 
regular soldiers and trained men bound to serve in the army in time 
of war at about 500,0<K), viz., in the standing army 39,000, the con¬ 
scripts’ 1st levy 182,000, and d:o 2nd levy 75,000, and the general 
reserve (Landstorm) 204,000. In the first call of the conscripts 17,800 
axe registered as having served in the permanent cadres. 

The infantry is armed with a repeating rifle of the Mauser system 
with a calibre of 6'5 mm. The cavalry carries a sword and a carbine 
of the above mentioned pattern. The field-artillery’s guns have a calibre, 
of 8'4 cm; the horse-artilleiy batteries have 7’5 cm quick-firing cannons. 
At the present moment quick-firing guns are also being tested for the 
field-batteries. 
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The fortresses are: Stockholm (Vaxholm—Osear-Fredriksborg), 
Boden, Karlsborg, and Earlskrona, to which mast be added some forts 
at Gothenburg and on the island of Gotland. 

Voluntary aervioe and rifie-aBSOolatlons. In the beginning of the 
sixties in the last century the idea of raising volunteer-forces in Sweden was 
born. Local volunteer-corpses were formed and the interest for the new movement 
•was so great, that in the year of 1864 no less than 40,000 volunteers had 
come forward. However, the new organization was badly managed from the 
beginning. The pretentions were too great, as one expected to be able to 

use them as a kind of reserve of volunteer-troops. The enthusiasm soon 

vanished and the movement gradually died away. In 1878 the system was altered 
and the Government decided to aid financially only such voluntary service as had 
in view a better and more widespread rifle practice. Nevertheless the movement 
lacked a sound organization and direction, and the interest for it was altogether 
failing. 

Hut about 1892 a change for the better took place and more energy was dis¬ 
played. The whole system was reorganized in 1893 and after this the nation 
has shown its interest and goodwill in joining in the movement. The principal 

outlines of the new organization are as follows: In towns, villages, and parishes, 

where interest for voluntary local defense prevails, rifle-clubs are formed and an 
administrative committee is chosen by the memliers themselves. According to local 
circumstances suMivisions of the clubs may be formed. Several clubs, belonging 
to the same Liia, form a rifle-aseociation which has a special direction, whose 
members are the presidents of the foresaid committees. The Government appoints 
special oflicers who have to supervise that the work is carried on in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The organization in general is under the superintendence of a Central 
Board consisting of a general director and 24 members, elected by delegates 
from the rifle-associations, besides 3 or several officers, appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment. The (kmtral Hoard elects an executive sub-committee, in which the above 
mentioned oflicers are to be members. The delegates of the rifle-associations 
hold at least one annual meeting. .\t this meeting, in which the members 
of the Central Hoard partake, all questions concerning the work of the asso¬ 
ciations and rifle-clubs are discussed, likewise all questions that are to be 
decided by the Government. Every year a programme for the voluntary rifle- 
practice in accord with the regulations for the army is issued by the Govern¬ 
ment. •' 

Since the commencement of the movement, the Governeraent has tried to 
encourage it by granting money and by lending rifles for nothing to the clubs; 
of late, distinctions in bronze, silver, and gold have been distributed for good 
practice. At present the annual grant from the State is 400,000 kronor, which 
is chiefly used by the rifle-clubs for procuring ammunition and prizes and for 
paying instructors, and by the rifle-associations to pay the expenses of admi¬ 
nistration, for prizes at certain competitions and for laying out rifle-ranges. — 
Since the reorganization of the rifle-associations, the enthusiasm for the movement 
has increased among all classes. The 31st of December 1901 there existed in the 
countrj' 1,334 rifle-clubs with 91,877 members, of whom 85 % were liable to 
conscription service; for practising there were at the same time 1,700 rifle-ranges. 
In 1894 there were 1,600,000 rounds of ammunition fired at the rifle-club-ranges, 
and in the year 1901 about 6,220,000 rounds. 
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The Nary. 

• 

The Swedes have sinee the most ancient times been a seafaring 
nation. During the age of the Vikings the people of the North had the 
greatest naval power of the world. But this formidable power was 
soon broken up, and, with regard to Sweden particularly, it came to 
such a pass that, at the close of the Middle. Ages, it had no navy at all. 
In later times the fortunes of our naval defense have been very much 
varying. But in our days k lively interest for its strengthening has been 
awakened and already borne good fruits. 

Gustams T"a#« (1523/60) is rightly called the creator of the modern Swedish 
navy. The develoiiment of the navy was effected under his own TiRorous personal 
Ruidance. Erik XIV, his son, kept up the work, and the Swedish navy became 
during his time the most powerful of all the navies of Northern Europe. After 
his time, however, it was very much neglected. 

The inefficiency of the navy and its stationing at Stockholm caused great 
damages to the country during the war with Denmark 1675,79. The e.stablish- 
ment of Karlskrona as naval station, and the sjuiedy iiuiirovemcnt of the navy 
during the later years of Charles XI. were the direct results of this. At the 
beginning of the 18th century, Swpden ha<i a navy of no less than 4.5 rated vessels 
besides smaller ones. The steadily growing financial difficnlties during the later 
part of the reign of Charles XII made it, however, imiiossible to maintain such 
a force. 

When peace, after the death of Charles XII, had been re-established, the 
naval defense was well cared for by government and parliament, lieside 
the regular naval fleet a powerful fleet of ^arious vessels grew uji with certain 
types of vessels peculiar for Sweden and adapted for its many archijielagoes. Svea- 
borg became the chief station and basis for this fleet. Doth fleets were, esjiecially 
during the reign of Gustavus III, re-inforced to such a degree that Sweden in the 
war with Russia 1788/90 could send 26 ships of the line, 12 large frigates, and 
more than 350 smaller vessels against the enemy. Thtise were manned with 
,|ibout 44,000 men and carried more than 5.000 guns. The losses during the war 
were great, however, and the Swedish navy has never since regained the same 
strength. 

Up to the middle of the 19th century Sweden maintained two fleets of 
quite a respectable power and quality. Then occurred the great and rapid 
changes in vessels and material used in naval warfare by which so many of the 
smaller states were left powerless. Sweden procured some ironclads of small type 
and some gunboats between 1860 and 1880, but this was much too small a coni- 
IH3nsation for the old fleets, particularly when it is considered that the personnel 
of the navy at different times had been very much reduced. 

In 1882 a committee of the parliament agreed upon a new type of ironclads 
of greater dimensions and seaworthiness, greater speed, and more powerful arma¬ 
ment. Since then the naval defense of Sweden has again commencetl to im¬ 
prove, very slowly up to 1895, but after that year and particularly through the 
decision of the parliament of 1899, more rapidly, and can with some certainty 
be calculated to become adequate to the defense that it is intended for within a few 
years. 



THB SAVT. 



The Thor, 1st cl. coast defense vessel. 
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The fleet of the Swedish navy consists at present of the following 
vlssels, those building and granted included. The flagship or royal 
yacht Drott of 630 tons. Fighting-ships: 11 ironclads of the ferat class (The 
Svea, Gota, Thule, Oden, Thor, Niord, Dristigheten, Aran, vasa, Tapper- 
heten, and ^l^anligheten) each of from 3,100—3,650 tons; 4 second class 
ironclads of 1,500—1,600 tons; 7 third class ironclads of 460 tons; 5 
torpedocruisers of 800 tons; 9 first class gunboats of 500—640 tons; 
1 second class gunboat of 280 tons, 1 de.stroyer, 15 first class torpedo- 

■ boats of 67—90 tons; and 11 second ylass torpedoboats of 40—50 tons. 
Training and schoolsbi 2 }s: 4 corvettes of l,5tRI—2,000 tone, 4 second class 
gunboats of 190 tons; 1 repair-ship of 175 tons; 6 schoolships of 80—312 
tons; 6 reccivingships, and 3 small steamers. 

The total displacement of the fighting-ships of the fleet is about 60,000 
tons. The number of guns on these ships is 315, viz. 38 heavy, 93 
secondary weight (of these 71 rapidfiring) and 184 light guns (all rapid- 
firing). The number of magaziueguns is about 100 and of torpedotubes, 
64. The sum of indicated horsepowers is about 110,00l>. 

The ironclads of the first class make the main body and chief strength of 
the nary. They correspond nearest to the coastdefense vessels or fourth class 
battleships of the larger navies, but they are of more modern construction than 
most of these. Their chief dimensions are: length 76—89 meters; width 16 m. 
and draught 6 ‘ m. They are all built of steel with double bottom and supplied 
with armouyplates, 20—29 cm. thick, extending over more than half of the entire 
length; armoured deck 6 cm.; turrets for the heavy guns of 16—29 cm. armour; 
casemates or smaller turrets of 10 cm. armour for the secondary guns. — The 
armament consists of 1—2 heavy guns (25 or 21 cm.), 4—7 secondary guns 
(16 or 12 cm. rapidfiring), 10—11 light guns (67 mm. rapidiiring). Torpedo- 
tubes are placed on board, generally under the waterline. All but two of these 
vessels have rams. Two independent engines of together 3,C40—6,000 horsepowers 
(on the older compound horizontal, on the new ones triple expansion vertical 
engines) give them a speed of 14’7—16‘5 knots. The ship’s company is 232—282 
men. — The second and third class ironclads are of the wellknown monitortype. 

The torpedocruisers correspond nearest to the torjmdocatchers of the English 
^navy from the time of 1880. They are intended for scouting, but are hardly fast 
enough for this purpose (19—20 knots). Their chief dimensions are; length 68—73 m., 
width 8 m., draught 3 m. Engines and boilers are placed below the waterline and are 
protected by a light armoured deck (2 cm.). The armament consists of two 12 cm. 
and four 67 mm. rapidfiring guns, llelow the waterline is a bow-tuhe for 38 cm. tor¬ 
pedoes. The ship’s company is 99 men. The destroyer is building at Poplar (Yarrow). 

The gunboats are hardly of any value as fighting ships, but are well adapted 
for training in the archipelagoes. One of them, Svensksnnd, serves besides as ice¬ 
breaker and salvage vessel. The torpedoboats are much like those of other 
navies. The nine latest built are of 90 tons displacement (length 39, width 4'8, 
and draught 2'i meters), have one fixed and one moveable torpedotnbe, two 
47 mm. rapidfiring guns, and a speed of 23 knots. The older ones are smaller 
, and make about 18 knots. The ship’s company is 17 and 13 men. 

All the vessels are built in Sweden (with the exception of three torpedo-boats),' 
the ironclads of the first class at Bergsnnd, at Lindholmen, and at Kockum 
(9l|ilm0); those of the second class and most of the third class at Motala wharf; a 
few giin- and torpedo-boats, at the navy-yard in Earlskrona; others at Stockholm. 
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The administration of the navy is effected by the Royal department 
of the Navy with its loommand expeditions, the Naval Departmeiit, 
and the Gr^eral Staff of the Navy, all stationed at Stockholm. The 
Minister tor the Royal de])artn)ent of the Navy is, next to 
the King, the highest chief of the navy. The departraertt directs all 
matters which according to the constitution belong to the navy, with 
.exception of matters of coniinand which belong to the sKommandoexpe- 
ditionv of the department. 



The, Xnv;i yard ni Stockholm. 


The Adiiiirallj/ is .a collegial office, which under the Navy department 
administers techni(ail and economical matters helonging to the navy. It consists 
of one chief (admiral) and six nicnd)ers (three commodores or caiitains, the chie? 
of the mining defense, the chief constructor of the navy, and one counselor), 
who arc the heads of the six divisions of the Administration: those of inten¬ 
dancy, of artillery, of torpedoes, of mines, of coiistrnction, and the civil division. 
In the administration are besides employed several officers, marine engineers, 
and civil functionaries. 

The General Stajf of the Navy, organized in 189C, is under an admiral 
and works on two divisions: that for mohilization and statistics, and the one 
for commuuications, each under its chief (commodore or captain) and with 
about fifteen officers together. 

The personnel and material of the navy are disposed at two stations: 

, Karlskrona and Stockholm, each under a conimander-in-chief. Under him 
subordinate: 1 chief of the non-commissioned officers and sailors, the chiefs 
of the schools of the station, 1 educational committee, 1 adnndnistrai|ion 
office, officers of hygiene and sickrelief, 1 court-martial and others. 

Swfden. 15 
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The ooinraander-in-chief at Karlakrona is also commander of the 
fortiHoations. 

To each station belongs a navy yard, the director of which subordinates 
directly under the Admiralty. The work of the yards is divided in five sections: 
the departments of artillery, torjmdoes, mines, equipage, and engineers. 

Conti'ol ovdr and account of money, proviant, clothing etc. are left to the 
counting office of the station consisting of most of its civil functionaries. 

The personnel of the navy consists of a cadre, reserve, and con¬ 
scripts, and is divided in the following corpses and bodies: a) military 
corpses: officers (and midshipmen), non-commissioned officers, sailors, and 
boys; h) civil-military-bodies: marine engineers, the civil staff, the 
ecclesiastical staff, the medical staff', labourers, and policemen. 

The active personnel of the corps of officers consists, according to 
the budget, of 210 officers, viz. 3 admirals, 7 commodores, 14 captains 
of l.st rank, 15 of 2nd rank, 75 commanders or lientenant-commanders, 
65 lieutenants, and 31 sublieutenants. Naval officers are recruited from 
the corps of midshipmen, which is trained for 6 years in the Nnviil- 
College, during winter in Stockholm and in summertime (4 months) 
on board ships (1 corvette, 1 gnnboat and 1 tor]>etloboat). The age of 
admi.ssion is between 13 and l(i. The training is superior to that of 
most other navies both as to theorj- and practice. With regard to 
theoretical training this holds good also of the officers, as they pass 
through not only training schools in drill, shooting, signaling, and the 
handling of mines and torpedoes, but also a two years’ course at the 
Naval Academy. The very important practical service at sea is, 
however, not so well cared for as might he wished. Bnt this is soon 
going to be remedied. — Officers belonging to the naval mo re are of four 
categories, together about 180 persons. Most of them are reserveofficers 
belonging to the mercantile marine, who have passed a years’ course at 
the schools of the nav'y with or without shorter courses of repetition. 

The corps of non-commissioned officers consists, according to the 
1 budget, of 120 warrant officers, 242 petty officers or together 3(52. The 
non-commissioned officers are enrolled on eight .staffs: gunners, boatswains, 
mates, miscellaneous, engine-roora-artiticers, artisans, torpedo-chief-stokers, 
and carpenters. For appointment as non-commissioned officer it is re¬ 
quired to pass a special examination and to have .served I'/a to 2 years 
as quartermaster. The non-commissioned officers of the reserve are about 
90 in number. 

The common men of the nav’y consist of the corps of .sailors, the 
corps of boys, and the conscripts of the navy. The corps of sailors of 
the old system of distribution of the army and navy, which had existed 
over 200 years, became gradually vacant after the change in organization 
of 1888. Since then the organization of the navy men has undergone 
several changes, and a satisfactory recompensation for the old sailors has 
not yet been reached. According to the organization adopted for 1902 
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the corps of sailors shall count 2,825 men, divided in 16 companies. The 
corps is filled partly from the corps of boys (generally at the age of 
18 or 19), and partly by voluntary enlistment for a time of 2‘/3 to 6 
years. Re-pngagement for 2 years at a time is generally permitted and 
becomes obligatory after each passed examination in the schools for 
non-commissioned officers. 



The. Xarnl College at Stockholm. 


Tlio men of the cor 2 >n of sailors are distributed on four branches; execiitinji- 
branch, niiscellaneous, engineer l)ranch, and artificer branch, and are trained for 13^ 
different occu]iutinns. 

The corps of boys counts, according to the budget, 400 numbers in two com¬ 
panies. The age of admission is between 10 and 18, and the training takes 
two years, during wintertime in a scliool at Karlskrona, in sumraertime on board 
sailing trainingsbips. 

The conscripts for the nacy embrace partly men engaged during the old 
oi^nization, who remain in the first call of the conscripts uj) to the age of 32, 
partly all stokers of the mercantile marine, and all seamen who when they 
reach the conscript age, have served in foreign navigation for 12 months, and 
partly others, selected among the main body of conscripts. The conscripts are to 
be trained at sea (from 1903) during 172 days and from 1908 during 10 months. 
The number of conscripts is about 17,000, and about 1,000 are trained each year. 

The oivil-mUitary personnel has 24 constructors and engineers, 70 account¬ 
ant officers and paymasters, 8 clergymen and teachers, and 30 surgeons. The 
labourers (paid by month or day) consist of a sufficient number of mechanics and 
tradesmen of different kinds, generally employed in the navy-yards. 
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The training of the personnel (besides midshipmen and boys) is 
brought about,partly in schools,on shore,and on board8hip(drilling,torpedo, 
and signaling schools, and schools for non-commissioned officers), and 
]>artly in squadrons at sea, which, during the la.st years, generally 
have been "made up bj* one squadron of 3 first class ironclads, 4 
to 6 torpedocruisers or gunboats, and 8 torpedoboats for a time of 3 
months; one squadron of 4 smaller ironclads, 1 gunboat, and 4 tor-, 
pedoboats for a time of 6 weeks or 3 months; and 2 traiuingcorvettes 
tor 3 to 7 mouths. 

To the navy (le])artment belongs fiirtlicrmore from Jan. 1, 11)02 
the entire Coast-Artillery,' which garrisons all the fortifications at the 
sea-board. It consists of two coast-artillcrv-regiments, that of Vaxholm, 
and that of Karlskrona, from which detachments aiv sent to Gothen¬ 
burg and to Fiiriisund. "When complete, the coast-artillery will consi.st 
of 1(H) officers, lo4 non-commissioncil officers, and 1,314 men, besides a 
large number of conscrijds. A general is cliief of the coast-artillerv, 
and the regiments are formed in about the same manm-r as those of 
the army, the ditlVrent companies, however, consisting of artillerymen, 
miners, and miscellaneous. 


The Administration of Justice. 

Like all the more important .sections of Swedish law, that relating 
to legal ])rocednre in the courts is (“ssentially liascd on a national foun¬ 
dation. The priiici])!il jiart of tlie luxly of laws in for<'c at the present 
day con.sist.s of the Code of 1734, the t(‘rin.s of which may he regarded 
as having been evolved after a ]irotracted course of development inde- 
pemdent of foreign inflnenee. The history of the methods of legal ])ro- 
cedure in the courts of justice in Sweden is not marked l)y any of 
tho.se revolutionary ehange.s that have takfui place in several other 
countries. Thus, the jury-system, that made its entrance so triumphantly 
elsewhere, has practically not been accorded any welcome in Sweden, 
for another mode was early adoj)ted for affording laymen an opportu¬ 
nity of having a share in the admini.stration of justice; uor have there 
existed in Sweden, to the same extent as in other (jountries, causes ren¬ 
dering the adoption of the jury-system desirable, such, for instance, as 
the subservience of the admini.stration of justice to political considera¬ 
tions, or that highly unpratrtical and unintelligible ])rocednre in which 
cases tried in the courts have traditionally had to be conducted. The 
principles underlying the time-honoured methods of legal procedure 
seem still to exercise so firm a hold upon the minds of the public 
that an attempt to bring about any radical reform on the analogy of 
the institutions of other countries would meet with but little chance 
of sixccess. 
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THE ADMINISTEATIOH Ot JCSTIOE. 

In Sweden, as elsewhere, a distinction is made betwefen General and Special 
Courts of Justice. During the course of the 19th century the Swedish system 
of judicature has been not immaterially simplified by the abolition of several 
courts, whose jurisdiction was limited in one direction or another, numbers of 
important branches of juridical business being at the same time transferred from 
other authorities to the purview of the (Vmrts of Justice. The General Courts of 
Justice are all of them resorts both for criniinal and cinl cases. Special Petty 
^Courts of Justice (so-called Hagatelle Courts) for matters of less moment are 
unknown. They may be said, however, to have some sort of counterpart in 
the Police-Courts, established in certain of the larger towns — such courts having 
jurisdictional ])owcrs conferred u]iou them. 

As regjards lower courts of justice, a town forms a jurisdiction 
quite apart from that of a rural district. This distinction of town from 
country dates from tlic time before the enactment of the Code of 1734; 
th(!n rural districts and towns were jjoverned by sejjaratc laws. 

The country as distinct from the towns is divided into 119 judicial 
districts, termed Doinsayor. each with a iJi.strict-judye (Haradshiifding). 
A llomsajja may consist of two ore more subdivisions, so that the actual 
number of judicial ilivisions (TinarsluK) is at jire.sent Each Ting.s- 

Ihc; has its Disti’irl-eoiirt (Hiiradsriitt), that bcin<; the ordinary lower 
court of justice. Such a court is consiitntetl by a duly qualitied legjal 
official in the ])erson of the District-jud)];e (.see above) who jm'sides, and 
of twelve nn.salaricd jurynu-n (Xiimndeunin), chosen by public electioji. 
who assist in the ])roccediuj!;s. 

The Niiiiiiideman. of whom at least 7 must be in attendance, are calleil 
upon to assist the District-judge in deciding upon both legal and ])ractical ques¬ 
tions. When a difference of opinion aristas, the vote of the judge is decisive, 
unless all the namndemiin jiresent an; unanimous on the other side. The above 
statement, howeter, may be misleading in so far as the reader will scarcely be 
likely to deduce from it an aile(|uatc idtta of the real extent of the influence 
accruing to the niimndeman: an influence largely due to their accurate knowledge 
concerning persons and affairs in their locality. This is especially marked where 
— as is very often the case — the niimndcmsiii have gained e.xi)eriencc also in 
the routine business of tin; court by virtue of many years of service. It intiy,, 
therefore, be uidu’sitatingly averred that the lay element in the district-courts 
makes itself very eti'ectively felt, being not only a valutible addition to the deli¬ 
berative strength of the court itself, but a surety in the eyes of the geuenil 
])ublic for the justice and humanity of the decisions there arrived at. — The 
tcyal element in these district-courts is also possessed of a greater degree of 
authoritative strength tluin might be imagined by any one who was casually 
informed of tins comjiosition of the same. The position of District-judge is a 
highly esteemed one; as it, moreover, carries with it a relatively sjteaking 
large salary, such a ))osition .attracts well cxqtcrienced, and not infrequently 
highly distinguished, lawyei-s. It is. the custom, furthermore, for a new-fledged 
lawyer, fresh from his studies at the university, to spend two or more years in the 
employ of a district-judge, that he may thereby acapiirc jjractical experience of 
•juridical ]>rocedurc; during this period of his ai)i)reuticeship, which has come to 
be looked upon almost as an obligatory part of his training, he will discharge, 
in his own person and on his own res)ionsibility, the duties of his chief for a 
]ieriod of at least some months, covering a number of sittings of the court. 
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One decidedly wetfk point in the district-courts is that the ordinary sessions 
arc even in the most favourable cases too few and far between; extra sessions 
are appointed to be held, it is tone, for dealing with cases of personal arrest, 
among other things. The inevitable delay in the administration of justice that 
the infrequeijcy of the sessions entails is further enhanced by the difficulty 
that exists, owing to a variety of circumstances of both judicial and practical 
character, in effecting that concentration in the conduct of legal ])roceedings that 
would be so great a boon to all parties concerned. 

In a town, justice is administered in the first instance by the Town- 
couii; (RadstuiVnratt). which in the larger towns is divided into two 
or more divisions, each being empowered to pass jiuigment alone. The 
members of the. Town-co'nrt. who form at the same time the ordinary 
administrative authority of the town (termed magi.stracy), are three in 
number: the Mayor (borgmilstare) and at least two Ahlcrnirn (nidniiin). 
These officials are salaried by the town and are in.stituted to their 
offices hy election; the aldermen in Stockholm and all the mayors are 
appointed by the Government, the choice being, nevertheless, restricted 
to a list of three duly (pialitied persons elected as candidates by the town. 

The raeiubers of a Town-court, with the exccjition of ^onic aldermen in 
certain of the smaller towns, are all jirofcssional lawyers. In certain Mne/i fail- 
tny under Maritime Law, the constituent membership of the Town-court con¬ 
sists of three ordinan- members and of three experts, these latter ajquiinted hy 
election; nowad.-iys a similar arrangeiiicnt is also to lie met with in certain cases 
with regard to patent rights. Members of a Town-court always enjoy individual 
votes of equal value. By reason of the manner of aiqiointmeut, as above detailed, 
it follows that the personal qualifications of the inemhcrs will in general he higher, 
the larger the constituency which elects them. The i'own-conrt meets at least 
once every week. 

In casex tonelnny upon the liberty o f the press, the question of whether 
the publication arraigned is libelous or not is decided hy a Jury. Three out 
of its inemhershi]) of nine )>ersons are nominated liy each of the parties to the 
suit, the remainder hy the conrt. For sentencing, at least six votes are required. 

The general tribunals of the second instance are the three Courts 
-of appeal (Hofrfitter), viz. Svea Hofratt in Stockb«)lm, Giita Hofratt in 
Jonkoping, and the Hofratt for the provinee.s of Skanc and Blekinge in 
Kristianstad. Each of the.se Courts is constituted hy a President together 
with a number of Judyes of appeal (Hofrattsrad) and Deputy judges 
(Assessorer). Each Court of appeal is sulidivided into >divisionss, from 
two to seven in number, in which five Judges have seats, and which 
exercise judicial powers, provided there be a minimum of four Justices 
present. All cases, whatever their character or importance may be, can 
be pursued to the Courts of appeal from lower courts. The Hofrfitt is 
a full court of appeal for both civil and criminal cases, where con¬ 
sequently the actual facts of the case in question are again thoroughly, 
sifted, and fresh evidence may he adduced. The cases are brought 
forward, in some instances, by constituent members of the tribunal, in 
others by special officials attached to it. 
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The highest judicial tribunal in olden times was the King. His 
functions as such are now exercised by the High Court of Jusftlce 
(Hiigsta Domstolen), with a membership of 18 professional lawyers, 
entitled Chief justices (Justitier&d). As a rule, seven members at most are 
engaged in the hearing of any one case. In order to ensure uniformity 
in the administration of justie^e, it is enacted, however, that when the 
decision of the majority as delivered in any division is found to be^ ui 
variance, with some legal principle, previously established by the Higi 
Court, the case shall be referred to the fTirther consideration of the 
menibers of the High Court met in full conclave. Any case tried in 
the Conris of apjieal may be carried forward to the High Coart if it 
be desired to challenge the judgment passed. The High Coart is 
a court of apj>eal in tlic fullest sense. The cases are ])repared and 
brought before the High Court by a special Office: llevising Judicial 
Office (Nedre Justitierevisionen), the members of which have the title 
of lievising Commissioners (revisionssekretcrare). 

llifferenccs in many imiicrtant respects exist in the treatment of civil and 
criminal oases. .As reftards both, however, the procedure in the lower courts, 
is one of ■oral transaction and protocols, that is to ssiy, the record of procced- 
iiifts taken at the oral o.vainiiintioii of witnesses etc. forms the liasis of the 
decision arrived at. In the superior courts, on the other hand, jirocecdings are 
almost wholly conducted hy means of written docninents, althoufth, in many 
cases, the jiarties can he heard orally, it iS not ohiijiatory to employ counsel, 
and no system of jtleading in the courts lias been organized. In' consequence, 
it is necessary for the presiding judge in the inferior courts to be very alert in 
his coniliict of the proceedings. The sessions of the lower courts are open to 
tlie imlilic; records of the proceedings at all the courts (including the records of 
voting), and also all the documents and briefs drawn uji in connection with the 
cases are accessililc to any and every one for examination or publication if he 
so desire.s. 

There are certain aiiits, more especially those relating to the liberty of the 
press, to hills of exchange, and to maritime affairs, in which the Town-court 
has the sole right of decision. For mercantile suits there are no special courts. 

Of Bpeoial tribunals still existing may be mentioned the Oourt of Impeachment 
(see page 178); and tlie Audit (,'ourt (Kainmarrattcn), for dealing with ease* ’ 
arising out of the maladministration of public funds. There exist, furthermore, 
certain Ecclesiastical Courts, for tn'ing clergymen accused of offences in the 
discharge of tlieir oftice. Military Tribunals, and Landed I’rojmrty Courts, lor 
settling certain (piestions regarding the adjustment of estates etc.; the constituent 
members of the last named courts are the District-judge together with assistants 
chosen hy the community from among persons of competent knowledge on the 
<luestions at issue; the members of these courts are empowered witli individual 
and equal voting rights. Any one sentenced in any of these si)ecial courts — 
the Court, of Impeachment of course excepted — has the right of appeal to the 
general courts, or at all events to tie High Court of Justice. 

The militari/ tribunals of the first instance —the Militarj- courts (Krigsrdtter)— 
are constituted hy four military men and one professional lawyer. The tribunal 
of the second instance is a special Military Court of appeal (Krigshoirhtten), 
constituted in a similar manner. Appeal may be lodged b'om that tribunal to 
the High Court, where two military men also have seats when military cases 
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are being tried. With respect to the publicity of procedure and of the records 
of the proceedings, the same regulations hold good as for the corresponding gene¬ 
ral courts of justice. 

As a general rule it may be stated that there are no special courts consti¬ 
tuted for dealing with disputes in administrative affbirs. Such are dealt 
with by the ' bpdy or authority immediately concerned, against whose decision 
appeal may bo made in the final resort to the (lovemment. in («ses resi>ecting 
the administration of the i)oor law, the Audit Court is that of final resort. 

Executive authority is not exercised by the courts of justice, hut by 
special bodies, chiefiy administrative in eharacter. (claims for tlw roi^overy of a 
debt, of wliich tin' creditor lias evidence in writing, are to be pi'oterred either 
in the inferior courts of jtistice or before superior executive bodies. Tlie decisions 
arrived at in tlie latter case may be a}ipoaled against in tlic Court of a]>peal, while 
a debtor who has been sentenced to ])ay a claim wliich he repudiates, may bring 
the matter before the notice of an inferior coni’t of justice. 

Sweden lias accepted tlie articles of flic Hague Convention resjiecting 
international legal a.ssistaiico, as it is termed. A speeial convention iiad. long 
before, been entered into with Deiinuirk, wliereliy tlie execution of sentences was 
assured for the two countries comniutativclv. 

Of the three Courts of uppeiil, tlie Svea llofriitt eniiiraccs witliin its jurisdic¬ 
tion Svealand, Xorrlaiid, and tlie island of Gotland: the Hofnitt for Skanc and 
lUekiiigc, those two provinces; and the Gota Hofriitt, tlie remaining [iroviiiccs in 
GOtaland. The areas and |io]iiilations of the cnniitrt under tlie jurisdiction of 
each of the three were in I'.iOO; 

Lans. Sq.-kiloni. Pupulalimi. 


Svea Uofratt... 14 

Gota. > . ,s lih'Jiio l.Wi,s,ti,SO 

SkSne > . ;i ll.i'S!) 774.77a 


To obtain the total area of Sweden. 9,10!) sq.-kni. must be added on for 
the four large lakes in Cetitral Sweden. 


Some of the more important items in the Swedish Judicial Statis¬ 
tics for past decades may he here i^iveri. liy way of eonclnston to this 
survey. (The erimiiial statistics have already apjieared in this work). 
The annual number of cases of dispule hroiijght before the courts of the 
first instauce is a.s follows (for the sake of comjiarison the figures of 
the jiopulation are apjiended): 


Periods. 


Mean popu¬ 
lation. 


1S3140. 3,01.S.72a 

1841/r)0. 3,:«)(),269 

1851 60. 3,642,321 

1861 70. 4.079.233 

1871 80. 4,386,953 

1881,90. 4,673,225 

1891,9.5. 4,831,814 

1896 00. 5,032,074 


No. of Cases 

Per 1,000 

Annually. 

inhab. 

80,440 

26t;>i 

70,8:(5 

21-42 

54.593 

14!l!) 

43,710 

1072 

31,780 

7 24 

39,700 

8-f>o 

40,361 

8-il.5 

40,842 

8-12 


The astonishing diminution in these figures is, doubtless, to be ascribed to 
a coiistantly extending educational improvement among the masses; for that, 
contrary to the exjiectation .of many, appears unmistakably to have lessened the 
attractiveness of going to law. It is, however, possible that the courts of justice 
are less resorted to, on account of the slowness of all jirocediire in them. Of 
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the total numbor of civil cases raised, some 40 ^ are decided by compromise or 
are allowed to lapse. 

Out of every thousand of the civil actions brought before the lower tribu¬ 
nals, 110 (on an average for the tivo years 1891/95) were carried forward to 
the Courts of appeal, while in 21 cases ]»roccedings were continued to the High 
Court of Justice, whereas in one thousand criminal cancft only,3‘i were carried 
forward to the Court of a]>peal and not more than 9 to the High Court. A 
,iluctuation in the iirojiortion ot !i]>])ual cases ina> he seen during the period 
1800 75; the iiumber was on the iiuTcase, oul\ to diminish again subsequently. 

In n'gard to the decisions ol llie lower courts api)euled against during the 
period 1891 95, (l.'iM of the judgments in the ci\il, and 7fi’3 ‘i of those in 
till' crimiiiiil cases won" coiiiirmcd b\ tlic Courts of u])|)eal. The High Court, 
agimi, contirmed 8ri of the judgments in ci\il, and 8G'» "i of those in cri¬ 
minal cases where an ujipeal was iiiaife to it from the decision of the Court of 
aiipeal. Following out the resulfs ot the wises ot aiqieal from the lower courts 
oil to the High Court, we find, for the sears 1887 91, that .■>7‘.5 ot the deci¬ 
sions III the (lisfricl-coiirfs, and <i4'7 ol the decisions ot the town-courts were 
coutirimsl li\ the Siiprcnio Court. With rcsjiect to all the figures abo\e giseii, 
it ma\ not be out ol jdace to call the reader’s alteiition to the tact that the 
n rcrxiil iii the decisions is often oiih a partial one, and that it is not intre- 
qiieiitls soleh due to the tresli evidence which is adduced at the re-trial. It is 
not the rule, especialh in the lower courts, lor evjiert counsel to ajijiear. That 
circumstance is often respoiisilde tor the iiivestigation of a caso being tar from 
complete, whercbi is nei-e'-'-italed a tiiiHier evidence in a suiierior I'ourt. 


Tlie Prison System. 

The Swedish jirisoii sy.steni is unquestionably of a high order. In its 
present foriii it is the result of half a century’s persistent and thorough 
work of reformation. 

The initiative to these reforms was taken by the Crown Priuee, afterwards 
King Oscar I. liy liis wi'll-known work; On PiinuJimcnts and Prisoiix', pnblisbed 
in 1840. In this work he advoeates the Pliihide])diian system (the cell system) 
as tlie best liasis for tlie treatim'iit of prisoners in general, Tlie old or Auburn- 
system ought to be reliiineii only for hopeless cases of relapse ."iiid for jirisoiiers 
Kseiiteiiced to a longer term of imjirisonmeiit than exjierience lias slinwn can lie 
sjieiit ill seiiuratioii wit limit injury to tlie prisoner!’. This system should, however, 
be given up -411 the same degree that experience shows a more extended ajqilica- 
tion of the separate system to lx* heneficent*. The work of hiiilding prisons 
according to the cell system was immediately undertaken, and most of the ’diins* 
of the kingdom had jirisons of this kind when tlie jienal law of 1857 was pro¬ 
mulgated. Tliroiigh tilts law tlie cell system was made ohligatorv’ for all sentenced 
to iienal servitude for a term of two years or less. 

The experienee gained siiiee then lias brought a conviction that 
the cell system might advantageously be extended, and through the 
law of July 29, 1892 the maximum time of eontinement is ex¬ 
tended to tliree years. The law provides that each prisoner sentenced 
to penal servitude for four years or less shall during the time of 
punishment be kept in cellular confinement, when one fourth of the time 
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, of sentence is deducted. Those sentenced to penal servitude for a term 
exceeding four years or for life shall be kept in cellular confinement 
the first three years of their servitude, when one-third of the time 
spent in separation is deducted from the time of sentence in the cases 
where a definite term exceeding four years has been fixed. 

When the lav of 1892 vas promulgated, a sufficient number of cdls had al¬ 
ready been prorided to meet the increased demand. After the rebuilding and* 
extension of several prisons |ud the erection of a new >Liin> prison in Stockholm have 
been finished, there are at present three eentral prisons intended for men sentenced 
to a term exceeding two years, viz. at L&ngholnien near Stockholm with 200 
day- and 300 night-cells, in Malmd with 137 day- and 284 night-cc.lls, and at 
JVt/a Varfvet near Gothenburg with 210 day-cells (forty separate workshops in¬ 
cluded) and 116 night-cells. There is, besides, one central prison for women in 
(jothenhurg with 6 day- and 60 night-cells, intended for prisoners who alreiidy 
(in certain »lam prisons) have been kept in cells during tliree years. The totol 
number of cells at the central prisons are thus l,31it, of which 700 are night- 
cells. — Sentences of two years and less are worked off in 24 Liin prisons and 
20 State jails with a total number of 2.433 day-cells. 

,\t the close of the year 1900 there were in the jirisoiis above mentioned 
2.450 prisoners, of whom 1,623 were nmtenred to peunl Of the 

hitter, 146 were sentenced for life, 615 to jienal servitude for more than two 
yciirs, and 862 to two years or less. Of the two first-mentioned e.ategories, 24 
and 486 respectively were kept in solitary contineinent in nceordanei^ with the 
law of 1892. —’Of the three catepries respectively, 43, 76, and h 5, or together 
04 were women. 

Of the rest, or 827 prisoners, 275 were awaiting trial, 257 were seiiteneed 
to simple imprisonment, 273 sentenced to im)iris.)ument in defanlt of payintmt 
of fines, and 22 lodged in jail for vagrancy or mendicity. The inimber of women 
were respectively 21, 12, 12. and 5, or altogether 50. 

For those sentenced for vagrancy or mendicity or those sentenced to com¬ 
pulsory work by the i>oor-law, there are four central workhouses, viz. at Srart- 
sjd (337 night-cells) for men who have not befor<! been sentenced to |>eiial servitude; 
and in KarUkrona (300 night-cells) for able-bodieii men, wlto before have been 
sentenced to penal servitude. For women, who before have been eentenced to 
penal seritude or are from the city of Stockholm, there is .a conipulsorj' work- 
^louse in Nort'kOjnng with 156 night-cells. Women iKdonging to otlier places 
than Stockholm and sentenced for vagrancy and who have not before been held 
to penal servitude, are sent to Landskroim (108 night-cells). The whole num- 
Iwr of night-cells in the eentral workhouses were 901. In 1900, the whole num¬ 
ber of prisoners held to penal servitude was 810; of these 213 were women. 

The total number of prisoners of different categories kttpt in ]>risous and penal 
workhonses were on an average for the year 1900: 2,988, or 5‘84 on each ten 
thousand of the population. During earlitfr jieriods the eomisponding numbers were: 


In 

Moan 

population. 

Aver, nombor 
of prisoners. 

I'or 10,000 
inbab. 

1861,70 . 

. 4,079,000 

5,392 

13-22 

1871 80 . 

. 4,387,000 

4,681 

10 67 

1881,-90 . 

. 4,673,000 

3,954 


1891/95 . 

. 4,832,000 

3,290 

681 

1896 00 . 

. 5,032,000 

2,5)91 

5-94 

In 1900 . 

. 5,117,000 

2,988 

5-84 


c 








THE PRBON SYSTEM. 




The ^'^eat dficrease in the number of prisoners ■ depends, no doubt, to 
a eertiiin extent, on a decrease of criminal acts, witnessed by the figures quoted 
(page 161). To a great extent, however, it depends on a more hamane le¬ 
gislation. It is now especially customary to pardon prisoners sentenced for life 
if they liave shown good behaviour for a long time. In 1866 there were in 
the penitentiaries of Sweden 1,620 jmsoners for life to onjy'146 in 1900. 

The average number of new jyrisonrrs, sentenced to penal servitude, received 
, each year in 1896/1900 was 1,852, of which number 220 were women. About 
.82’2 per cent of them, or 604 of the whole number, had previously under¬ 
gone sentences to jienal servitude. The yearly nuq)l>er sentenced to irredeemable 
imprisonment during the same period was 1,098, and the number sentenced to 
prison in default of i)ayn(ent of fines was 16,074. Of the last-mentioned two 
groujts there were resjiectively 69 and 1,008 women. 

Fiinillj, in tins conneetion may be stated the number of exeentions in earlier 
ami l.iter times. 0) e.icli million inhabitants 14'9i executions were made yearly 
during the period 171'' 73, but already 1774/95 the average, number had decreased 
to t'ofi. The lorrespoiidiiig figure for the years 1891/1900 is only O'os, as during 
these ten jears oiil\ lour iiersoiis ba\(* been executed. 

All ]ieiiiteiili.ii les anil ])eiial worklioiises are gjoverned by the Jfoyal 
Jtonrd of Pneoui. This Hoard eonsints of one (jeneral Director and 
two Hiireau cliiefs. of vvliieh the one rejiresents matters of administra¬ 
tion. till' other those ot finance. The different penitentiaries are man- 
hy //oco'i/or.s (some smaller jails hy chief warders). At each peni¬ 
tentiary there are also a preailier and u medical officer. At the central 
prisons are besides ap]iointed a slorekeej.er, an accountant, and deputy go- 
vernors. The wardei-s are chosi'ii w'.tli serupnlons discrimination, and, 
hy raising their ]i.iv from tinn 1>i time, it has been made pos.sible to 
raise the standard of ediieation and moral fitness. A warder receives 
now, when he has been ten years in the service, 1,(150 kronor besides rooms 
and fuel. (A Swedish krona corresponds to I'lo shilling or O'aiis dollar). 

With regard to the trcaimeut of prisonere, it has already been 
stated that it is l)a.sed on the cell .system. Only the relatively few 
prisoners sentenced to penal servitude for a terra exceeding four years 
.Hid those sentenced for life, work, after three years of cellnhir eoufine- 
nieiit, together in large workshojis, hut are kept ajiart while not 
working, and spend the nights in sleeping cells. The comjmlsory work- 
house.s, where the [irisoners are always together at work, have all 
night-cells, and it has been proposed that a system of separation should 
also here, at least among the younger prisoners, he inaugurated with 
the hope of better educational results. 

In the apidication <if the cell system the aim has always been 
us far as possible to prevent results of isolation injurious the pri¬ 
soners, and to make the jienalty undergone by the prisoners serve 
for their own reformation. Various means are employed for this 
purpose, such as systematic and regular wmrk; daily exercise in the 
air (in special airing yards foi' at least half an hour; directions (pas¬ 
ted in each cell) for rational physical exercise; w’ell chosen libraries 
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{folly 50,000 vols. together): instruction in religion and school-subjcrta 
and "by visits in the cells by the prison officials as well as by other 
voluntary visitors. Strict obedience to rules and regulations is required, 
and all means for self-indulgence, as for instance tobaceo and snuft', 
are totally '^ftirbidden for those sentenced to penal servitude, those 
held to compulsory labour, and those sentenced to prison in default of 
payment of fines. Prisoners on trial and those sentenced to simple, 
imprisonment may procure better diet and more comfort than can 
commonly be had in the prison, if they have tlie meaii.s and desire 
to do so, and if the order and .security of the pri.son thereby is not 
endangered. 

The very important cpiestion of prison lahoiir {gratuities, iind measures 
necessary to prevent prisoners from sijtianiicrinj» the money so pained on tlieir 
release, have, r.s far as the central jirisons arc coiicerm'd. been Siilisfactorily 
solved by the regulation eoiiccrniti}; prisomTs’ pratuities of Oct. 24, IHPO. The 
accnmulated wapes are depositest in tlic I’ost-Ofticc Savinps liaiik ami can. if 
they exceed 20 kronor, he taken out only at a certain nionilily rale. If tin' ri'leased 
prisoner durinp this time is arresici for vaprainy or crino', lie iia-- no rialit of 
disposal over the money and, if he is coi!viete,l and sciiicueel for crinic or to 
compulsory labour, he loses theni. I; is eltar that this reynlaiion to a certain 
extent tends 1o counteract ndapse into crime. The sum total deposited in the I’ost- 
Office .Savinps liank, for jirisouers released in l!'0(i, amoniited at the time ot their 
release to 24,127 kronor. The amount forfeited the same year throuph relapse 
was kronor. 

In order that jirisouers may to some e.xtent he able to aid those who 
by their fault Itave become ueody, and in order to make it jiossihle for 
them to keep tiiid nisume family ties, fliey iire allowed to send jiart of 
their gratuities to their nearest relations. The jirison hoard may also aupiiient 
these remittances from a fund. Jfarid Carneijk'n fund, donated for the jnir- 
posc. During the year I'.toO. 423 jirisouers sent to their relations a sum totiil 
of 3,179 kronor, to whieh the jirisoii authorities added 1,471 kronor from the 
said fund. 

There is a Central .Society for the .\id <if llelciisc.l Prisoners, the Queen's 
Home, and 2.3 societitis in the different Lilns, all active in the jiid ami aim-ntl- 
inent of released prisoners. From these societies, as also through jirison hoards 
or private jiorsons and communities, in till 1,034 jirisouers reeeive.l siijiport, 
in 1900, in the form of employment or work jiroeured, clothing, tools, travelling 
expenses, and so forth. 

The total average expenditures jtor annum for the prisoms of the 
kingdom (maintenance of buildings, Iiut not erections of new prisons 
included) Lave averaged 1,766,044 kronor during the period 18111 /Ilf), and 
1,733,840 kronor during the years 181)6/1900. The cost of daily rations 
for each pri.soner was during the same periods 28-5o and 30-8o <ire re¬ 
spectively. In 1900, the total amount of costs was 1,801,092 kronor, 
and the cost of the daily rations 33'05 6re, namely 30’(U lire at the 
central prisons and penal workhouses, and 35'59 at the Lftn prisons 
and State jails. (A krona h 100 ore == I’lo .shilling or O'aes dollar). 



HYGIENE AND CARE OF THE SICK. 




Hygiene and Care of the siek. ' v 

There is no mention of doctors in the History of Sweden 
Jje ICtli century. They were educated at medical schoSls abroad, and;; 
employed partly in the service of the Court and wealthy nobility, 
partly in that of the army. They constituted no union, and were 
independent of any medical authority. It was not till long afterwards 
that traces appear of a regulated medical service. Some doctors prac¬ 
tising in Stockholm obtained by humble petition the right of estab¬ 
lishing a collegium medicorum, which was endowed with certain privi¬ 
leges in 1663, during the regency of Charles XI; and out of this 
originally private clique of physicians gradually developed the legal 
authority that has to superintend the hygiene and medical treatment 
of the kingdom. 

The control of the entire medical administration of Sweden, to¬ 
gether with the Civil and Military establishments pertaining thereto, 
ih vc.sted in the liogal Mt'dical Thpartment. This is composed of 
it President, termed Director General, and five Medical Councilors. 
Among thes.‘. one is Snrgeon Genei’iil iintl one, a Veterinary Surgeon 
for controlling matters affecting that .special branch of'administration. 
These officials are apjtoinied by the King. 

.Everyone who lias taken the th'gree of Licentiate in Medicine 
has a right to practi.se a.s a physician. The Swedish University 
Medical Course is a long one, averaging about 11 years, and, generally 
speaking, a man seldom completes his studies before he is thirty. 
Since 1870, the right of practising medicine has been granted to women 
also. Students receive the requisite training at the two Universities of 
Uppsala and Lund, as well as at the Caroline Institute of Stockholm. 


Table 37. t'oi‘ nii'dical relit'/. 


.At the end 


Total 

0 f 


Per 100,000 iniialiitants. 

of 


Mill- 

Tnflr* 

Sick- 

Chmiists' 


i Mill- 

Sick- 

Obemi«U’ 


ciana. 

wives. 

muripR*. 

beds*. 


ciatis. 

[ w ives. 

beds. 

Rbops. 

1860. 

445 

1,.525 

48 

2,904 

159 

11-6 

39 5 

75 

4-12 

1865. 

505 

1,717 

57 

3.493 

187 

13-3 

417 


4-5f. 

1870. 

560 

1,864 

77 

4.46B 

200 

1.34 

44-7 

107 

4-80 

1875. 

549 

2,151 

93 

4,793 

^•>7 

12.'> 

49-1 

109 

5’18 

1880. 

555 

2.264 

108 

5,967 

234 

12-2 

49-8 

131 

5-12 

1885. 

624 

2,377 

123- 

6,465 

345 

133 

,50-8 

138 

.5'23 

ISJH). 

806 

2.478 

127 

7,111 

2.59 

16-8 

51-8 

14!t 

5-41 

18U5. 

1,002 

2,636 

137 

7,821 

297 

30'4 

53-4 

1.59 

(••04 

1900. 

1,131 

2,782 

145 

9,114 

323 

23o 

54-2 

177 

6-2!* 


* Military hospitals, lying-in hospitals, children's hospitals, and Innatic asylnms not 
inclndcd. 
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The nnmber of docton at different periods since 1860 appears in Table 37. 
At the end of 1901, there were in Sweden 1,336 IJcenUatM in Medicine, amongst 
whom seventeen ladies. If from these figures a dednction is made of the number of 
doctors who arc prevented from practising, either on account of their official 
position, their age, or for some other reason, there remain somewhat more than 
1,160 who may be considered directly occupied with the medieal treatment of 
civilians and soldiers. 

• With the exception of about 350, who have exclusively devoted themselves 
to private practice, the number of dwtors appointed to attend to the needs of 
the community at large is: 317 for country places, >47 for towns, 161 for infir¬ 
maries, 38 for Lunatic Asylums and Homes for the Mentally Afflicted, 61 for the 
prisons, 92 for the State Railways, etc. Two or more appointments can be held 
by the same medical man. 

In 1902, 139 of the doctors appointed for the country were Provin¬ 
cial Physicians — together with that of the official doctor.9 of the 
towns, this is the oldest medical institution in Sweden paid exclusively by 
the State; of the other country doctors 1,64 are called Extra Provincial 
Physicians, and are paid by the State and local district in common, 
by the local district alone, or else by private people. Among the Pro¬ 
vincial Physicians of each Lftn (the town of Stockholm excepted) there 
is one who bears the title of First Provincial Physician, and acts as 
inspector, not only over the hj'giene and care, of the sick in the 
district of the Provincial Physician in the immediate neighbourhood of 
his County town, but also over the Civil’Medical service —.especially 
Public Health — in the entire Lttn. For their assistance there are 
state-appointed Assistant Provincial Physicians — one for every First 
Provincial Physician. — For medical service in the Army and Navy, 
there are 26(i Military surgeons and 10 hospitals. 


Tablk 38. Infirmary retnrns fur ISSl/lOOOA 


Average 

for 

the years 

Mean 

popoIatioD. 

Annual number of 

Per 1,000 inh. 

Days of 
mumten* 

ance per 
indiridual 
uJiiiitted. 

Bead 

1.000- t 

lu all. 

out of 
idmitted. 

Sick iK'o- 
plc ad¬ 
mitted. 

) 

T)nyR j ri . 

niaintcnanoc.| 

Admit* 

ted. 

Da.vr of 
inainteD- 
ttDce. 

Vouereals 

ox- 

; copted.* 

1861/65... 

3,993,000 

23,043 

841,960 i 1,526 

577 

211 

.365 

66-2 

80-7 

1866 70... 

4,166,000 

28,342 

1,103,040 j 1,876 

6-80 

265 

38-9 

662 

. 81-5 

1871/75... 

4,274,000 


1,162.520 1 2,403 

7'16 

§7*;» 

38-1 

78-7 

88-6 

1876,80... 

4,500,000 

33,399 

1,280,631 i 2,233 

7-42 

285 

383 

66-9 

. 75-1 

1881,85... 

4,605,(100 

42,245 

1,.525,260 ! 2,643 

9-17 

331 

36-1 

62-6 

. 70-6 

1886,'90... 

4,742,000 

49,592 

1,648,574 3.069 

10-40 

348 

.33-2 

61-9 

, 67-1 

1891,95... 

4,832,000 

60,400 

1,910,454 1 3,673 

12-50 

395 

31-6 

60-8 

65-2 

1896/00... 

5,032,000 

75,989 

2,366,594 j 4,234 

15-10 

470 

31-1 

5.57 

59-4 j 

In 1900... 

5,117,000 

77,996 

2,504,577- i 4,479 

1524 

489 

321 

57-4 

■ 60-4 1 


‘ Military hospitals iacloded bat uot lying-in hospitals, children's hospitals, and 
*Innatic asylums. — * Among venercally diseased, the annual mortality for the eight 
quinquennial periods was lO O, 87, IB'O, 8'4, 6’.1, 4'9, 4'4, and 4 o “/oo respectively. The total 
of patients suffering from venereal diseases and admitted at the infirmaries amounted 
during the same periods annually to 118, 144, 94, 92, 115, 88, 91, and 99 per one hundred 
thousand inh. respectively. 
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Table 39. Ifo»pitah and asylums for lunatics. 


■ Ai the 
end of 

Places at| Ditto 
hospitals' per 
and jl0O,000 
asylipns.l iuh. 

I 

Average 

for 

the years 

Lunatics 
attended 
to. ‘ 

Days of 
mainten¬ 
ance. 

Luna¬ 

tics 

admit¬ 

ted. 

Cured. 

Dead. 

Expenses. 
Kronor.' 

' 1860.... 

1.008 

26 

1861/65.... 

1,064 

388,406 

309 

125 

79 

.327,485 

: 1866. 

1,241 

30 

1866/70.... 

1,211 

441,93!J 

330 

i:38 

77 

400,545. 

: 1870. 

l.:i22 

32 

1871'76.... 

1,382 

501,482 

376 

146 

80 

514,789 

■ 1875. 

1,513 

36 

1876:80.... 

1,603 

58.5,a50 

42.3 

135 

93 

682,786 

: 1880.... 

1,991 

44 

1881 85.... 

2,026 

739,1538 

<jr>7 

219 

114 

921,2.53 

* 1886. 

2.2.57 

48 

1886 90.... 

2,416 

882,016 

; 741 

2.58 

125 

l,020.8r4) 

: 1890. 

2.626 

66 

1891 96.... 

3,285 

1,199.110 

1.o:j.5 

255 

163 

1,421,911 

i 1895. 

4.269 

.87 

18‘)6 OtI... 

4.240 

l,f>48,164 

, 9rd5 

270 

197 

1,819,976 

1 1900. 

6.070 

99 

lu 1900... 

4,458 

1,627,025 

! 1.252 

235 

212 

2.12S).605 


According to the latest statistics, there are for mtulical attendance 
to the community at large 14.o ho.spitals, 73 of which are Lan- and 
Lock Hospitals (the latter being a division for venereal diseases) and 
72 other establishments for the sick, containing altogether 9.114 beds, 
being one bed for every 561 inhabitants. For the increase in the 
number of beds since 1860. as well as for details concerning the exten¬ 
sion of care for the sick, .see Tables .37 and 3.''. — One hos])ital, situated 
in the parish of .JarfsO in the Iftn of Gefleborg, is exclusively set aparj, 
for lepers, of .whom, however, only about (>0 exist in Sweden. 

With regard to the e.vjiensf^ attendant on the care of the sick (the luna¬ 
tics not inCInded), we arc informed that these at Liin- and Lock hus]>itals alone 
(apart from the constniction of Iniildiiigs and their keeping in due rei)air), taking 
a yearly average for periods of five years 1861 96, resjtectively amounted to 0'43, 
O'c-s, 0‘S4, 1'09, ]'3i, 1‘45, and I’si million kronor: for the year 1899, the 
sum reached a total of 2‘4r> millions. The entire expenses, which were defrayed 
by the parishes and (.'onnty Councils, for hygiene and care of the sick (including 
buildings) during the quinquennial periods 1876/05, resj)ectivcly amounted to 2’94, 
3‘16, 4M7, and 0'27 million kronor, and, for 1890, reached a total of 7'71 
millions, (towards which the parishes contributed 4-6 8 and the County Councils 
3 'o 3 millions). To these must be added the outlays by the Treasuiy, which in 
1899 amounted to 1-M5 millions. (.4 krona = I’lo shilling-- O'as 8 dollar). 

The treatment of lunatics in its moilvrn form may be said ta have 
commenced in Sweden in 1830, after which time the previously existing, 
scattered asylums by and by became subject to a uniform organization. 
It was not, however, until 1877 that the lunatic asylums were placed 
under the supervision of the Medical department. Since 1899, there is 
a chief inspector specially appointed to superintend the treatment of 
lunatics in the Kingdom. 

The statute now in force regarding lunatics, is of 1901; by that, a sharper 
control over public as well as private asylums of the kind in question has been 
brought about. On the whole, much has been done during the last decades 
towards amplifying and reforming the treatment of lunatics; for new buildings, 
alone, a sura total of 4 million kronor has been granted by the lliksdag during 
the last ten years. As shown by Table 39, the number of sickbeds at the public 

‘ The number of days of maintenance divided by 366. —^ ' Buildings besides. 
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hospitals and asylums for lunatics has, betvemi 1860 and 1900, increased from 
1,008 to 5,070, which figure, after the now approaching completion of one more 
asylum, will rise to above 6,000. In spite of this, the supply is, however, still 
insufficient, and it is considered that perhaps 10 million kronor more will have to 
be invested in new establishments before each lunatic in the kingdom, in need’of 
hospital care, can receive the benefit of being properly attended, t8 — a deside¬ 
ratum certainly not reached as yet in any one country, though. 
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Sofia Hospital, Stockholm. I’hoto. GorrAv lisd- 

QUMT, Stockholm. 


All the larger lunatic asylums (treated of in Table 30) are at present State 
establishments. Concerning the principles of treatment followed, it may b§ 
mentioned that, in all suitable cases, the patients ai-e kept in bed under per¬ 
manent superintendence, whereby coercive means have been rendered almost 
unnecessary. More liberal forms of treatment for chronic lunatics have hitherto 
but seldom been applied; a change in this respect is, however, quite proximate. — 
As a general judgment, it may be maintained that, even if the Swedish system 
for the relief of lunatics cannot yet be said to stand on a level with those of 
England or (rcrmany, still it will hardly be found to fall behind that of any other 
enuntrj-; and, at present, earnest exertions are made in Sweden by and by to bring 
our treatment of lunatics on to the standard of the most exacting claims of tho times. 

The whole number of lunatics (not reckoning idiots), in the census of 1890, 
amounted to 8,703 or 182 per hundred thousand inhabitants. The number has 
increased, according to official returns, but this may — at any rate partly — 
be owing to more exact information. Even the latest returns may, however, pro¬ 
bably be incomplete — as the case, no doubt, is in other countries in this respect. 
The percentage of lunatics in Sweden cannot be considered high when compared 
with that of other nations. 


Svitden, 
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"liSi iii. coHBtrrcrroM' akd Aiaiiitisraiiioii oi^ swxde]?. 

In the beginning of 1902, there were 319 dentists^ 19 of whom were 
ladies. The right to practise dentistry is granted to all who have 
passed their matriculation and dental examinations. The latter require 
a time of three years at least. There is an odontological department 
at the Caroling Institution of Stockholm. 

With regard to midwlTes, there are 2,782, corresponding to 32 m 
on every ten thousand of the female population in the ages 20/45 years, 
or 61’3 on ten thousand^ married women below forty-five. There are 
establishments at Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Lund for their training. 
A midwife is obliged to study for at least nine months. At the Stock¬ 
holm and Gothenburg Institutes, moreovei', duly qualified midwives who 
have shown special knowledge and skill are further in.strucled in the 
use of obstetrical instruments. In certain excejdional cases, aneh a 
midwife is permitted to use instruments in the exevcisi! of her jmofes- 
sion. During 1900, 373 deliveries were effected by midwives by means 
of instruments. 

In the mitional Lifiua-in llogjiifalu (luring the iiuiniiuenninl jHTiods of 
1861/1900, the following ntiinber of [intients wer(> re-i'eeti\ely trcsitcd per uniinm: 
1,140, 1,505, 1,4(55, 1,82."., 2,591, .-l.MHl. :!.S99 iiiiil .',,099; in 1900. (he figure 
reached 5, 80 s. The mortality during the itnimiueniiinl periods iiinounted respect¬ 
ively to 66m, 4«'s, 4 ]’ 9 , 1”'8, 6 ' 2 . 4‘s. 5 m, und .S's 'tuo. which shows an enormous 
improvement. A great decrease in mortality is also observahle in emitim'ments 
attended to at the patients’ liomcs. 



Sick-room of a Hospital in a provincial town. 


Photo. Avo. Wahl* 
Faltu. 
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The medieval profession of Barber Saigon dtill exists ia Swb4*»*, 
and is now represented by about 100 members distributed in the towns. 

After studying for somewhat more than a year and passing an oxaminatira, 
the barber surgeon was allowed to treat wounds, slight boils, and o|her complaints 
belonging to the domain of petty surgery, as well as to afford first help in cases of 
aetddent, such as hemorrhages, dislocations, and tracturcs. This institution, which is 
• antiquated and now rt^mrded as su])erfluous, will, in consequence of a royal decree 
issu^ in 1890, cease to exist on the decease of the present holders of that title. 

.At the end of 1806, there were 768 trained *Slck-Nurses, 451 of whom 
were- engaged at hos]>ituls, snrgical homes, lunatic asylums, and other similar 
establishments; 266 emj)loyed ])ri\iitely in towns (half ot these in Stockholm); 26 
in district nursing, and .'iO in imitate nursing in the couutr). With tlio special 
object ot securing better nursing for the sick in country places, a trained nurse 
is going to be ajipointed to each of the I’rotincial I'hysiciuns’ districts, which 
numlier aiiont 29.3 in all. 

Educated girls of respectable families are reci'ited as pupils, and trained in 
nursing at Sahhatstierg Hospital, Sofia Hospital, the I!ed Cross Home for trained 
nurses, and the Institute ol Deaconessi-s at Stockholm, us well as at se\enil provin¬ 
cial hospitals. The period of study ranges irom one to three years. 

The law enacts tliat drng.s and niedieine can only he sold at the 
shops of Pliariiiaeeulical (heinists. Tlie niiiulier of such eliemists is 
limited, and a tresli hnsiiiess of that kind eaiinot he started without 
the special eon.sent of the Crown. Their estahlishments are siihjected 
to the ins]ieetion of oflieials appointed for that pnr]iose, uiid also to 
the annual sisitation of the First Proxineial Physicians. According 
to the lat(“st oftit ial reports. ih(*re are .323 ('heniists’ shops in Sweden; 
(ef. Table .‘*7). For the teehnieal iiistriietion of eheuiisfs, which, like that 
of medical mmi, is very thorough, there is a Tharmm-itiiiral in 

Stockholm. The ])eriod of stnily after malrienlation extends <jver at 
least 7 years, the prejiaratory jiraetiee during an aiipreutice-ship at a 
])bariuaey ineliuleil. 

No country shows a loinr death-rate or a higher average of human 
life than Sweden. The i-easoii of this must he sought, not only in snclj 
eireiimstanees as the isolated jiesition of the country, its climate, the 
enlightenment of its people, their way of life, their dislrilmtiou oxer 
the country, etc., hut also in the high standard which Public Hygiene 
has attained in Sweden. The Public Health of the entire kiiigilom is 
looked after by the Iloyal Medical Department; of every I.an, by the 
Governor. It is a(lmini.stered in the towms by a special Hoard of Health, 
in the country by the general executive Board of the eomniunity — 
in both eases with the assistance of the several official doctors. 

The aho\c mentioned Hoards arc Iionud by Btatulc to see llial then' be within 
the ]iarish a plentiiul and accessible sniqily of good watir tor drinking and cooking 
jmriiosps; that springs, wells, and other places from which water is fetched be 
not polluted; that risk of pollution in or near dwelling houses he avoided; that 
manufactories and trades be not constructed, disposed, or carried on in a manner 
likely to prove detrimental to the health of the workmen or the neighbours etc. 
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In case of epidemics or contagions diseases, the Board can call upon the 
official physician to visit the spot and order proper measures, or the Board reports 
on the outbreak of a contagious disease to the Gk)vernor, who issues orders to 
the official physician. In times of epidemic, the Board has a right to forbid 
large gathering of the populace, such as at fairs and so on, and to inhibit, 
for long or short periods, attendance at school etc. 

Every doctor is bound to inform the authorities of any cases of the following 
infectious diseases occurring in his practice, viz. cholera, small-pox, typhus, typhoid, , 
scarlet-fever, diphtheria, dysentry, leprosy. 



Operation Table, invention of Mr. A. Stille, Stockholm. 


Every parish is bound to have a sick-ward or some such place for isolating 
infectious patients. New hospitals for epidemics have been built in most towns, 
and such are also to be found in country districts, but less frequently. Every 
person suffering from any of the above mentioned infectious diseases is bound by 
law to submit to be treated at an epidemic hospital. 

If a case of epidemic be treated in the patient’s home, the latter must allow 
certain measures of disinfection to be taken to prevent the spread of the disease. 
At hospitals, which have disinfecting ovens, all means of disinfection deemed ne¬ 
cessary are taken. There are water-works with good water in all the larger 
towns, and also in a great number of the smaller ones. The water-supply 
is taken from lakes, rivers, or wells. In the larger towns, there is a thorough 
systern of drainage. Both in the towns and in the country, the greatest clean¬ 
liness prevails, the maintenance of which is subjected to proper inspection. 
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To prevoDt the importation of contaffious diseasegf such as plague or cho¬ 
lera, from abroad, certain rules are laid down. Ten days’ detention in qua-‘ 
rantine is ordered for ships arriving from plague-stricken places; and two days’ 
for vessels coming from places where the cholera is raging, during a time 
when there appears to he any risk of importing these diseases^ to which pur- ' 
pose, in such cases, the Board of Trade issues special proclamations. A vessel 
stricken with plague or cholera is disinfected and cleansed at certain establish- 
, ments. Sweden possesses two such, situated on its remotest archipelagoes, viz.' 
Fejan on the E. and KdnsO on the W. coast. Persons on board who are suffering 
from plague or cholera are isolated, and nursed at the establishment on shore. 
Persons coming from districts where the cholera is raging are subjected to in- ' 
spcction for three days from the time of landing. No rags, clothing, or bedding 
that have been used must be brought from plague-stricken places, and a number 
of other articles, such as furs, skins, bides, cotton, flax, hemp etc., only after 
having undergone disinfection. 

Every child is required by law to be vaccinated before attaining 
the age of two years. No one is admitted to any public school unless he 
has been vaccinated or had the small-pox. Not only doctors, but also 
sextons, niidwives, and certain other persons of both sexes provided 
with certificates of requisite knowledge in the art of inoculation, 
are allowed to vaccinate. Revaccination is not obligatory, except in 
the case of arm 3 ' recruits. Of the revaccinations performed in the 
army in 1898, 72 % proved effectual. There are plenty of vaccina¬ 
tors, one or more in every ijarish. Vaccination is looked after by the 
Board of Health, Parish Vestries, official phj’sicians, the clergy etc. 
In order to provide good vaccine, there are, besides the chief depot 
at Stockholm, 12 vaccine depots in different parts of the country 
— all under the superintendence of official doctors. There is a pen¬ 
alty attached to neglecting vaccination. Zealous vaccinators are en¬ 
couraged by pecuniary rewards, gifts of vaccination instruments, and 
medals. The practice of vaccination has attained such development 
and stability in Sweden as to serve for a model to other countries. 
Sweden is universally acknowledged to be »the best vaccinated country 
in the world*. The abundant material supplied on this subject b^' 
the statistics of Swedish population — about the result of which the 
diagram on page 246 gives an idea — has also proved of great im¬ 
portance for learned discussion on the value of vaccination. 

Dari ng the warm months of the year, Sweden, with her easily accessible lakes, 
rivers, brooks, and bays, iiffords abundant opportunities for bathing. Excellent 
sea-bathing is obtainable on her coasts. The most popular sea-side places on the 
W. coast are Varberg, Lysekil, StrSmstad, and Marstrand; on the Baltic, Visby, 
Borgholm etc. Complete Hydropathic establislimenta are to be found .at Soder- 
kfiping, MOsseberg, Hjo, Bio etc. In the larger towns, there are also Warm 
Baths open to the public. They are generally in the hands of companies or 
private people. All the usual kinds of baths are to be met with. The supply 
of water for every bath is pretty large, on an average from 6 to 7 hundred 
liters, but often 1,000. Swedish hot-air and mud baths are peculiar to our country. 
The former, which are something between the Roman-Turkish, dry hot-air bath 
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and the Russo-Fiimish stenin-biith, cnnsisis in swciitiiiK. iMili»v<(i in- «i,shinf! in 
a large room of moderate warnitli and nndsiure. the whole eimeluding with refri¬ 
geration in a plunging liath. fhe liath, termed j-hadstuhad* (or simply *hadstu>) 
is a cheap and highly relished hath for the lower classes ami the schools. The 
rand-hath, which is jieenliarly Swedish, derives its origin from Loka Hrnnn 
in the iSn -of Ondiro. and has hemi in use for more than 2iii» ymirs. The 
difference hetween this and similar baths abroad is that tho mud is rubbed 
into the skin, anil the muscles are afterwards kneaded. The mud, through 
its large percentage of silicate particle.s, jirodnces with friction a iiowerful 
stimulus. 

Sweden is abundantly jirovided with watering- and seaside-places^ their 
number, not counting the above-mentioned, amounting to more than .50. There are 
many mineral springs. .\a a rule, they are chalybeate, and contain iron in the 
form of carbonates or sulphates, the only exaiptions being the Torpa and Soithia 
•Springs at Ilelsingborg and the Linne Sjiring at Gothenburg, which contsiin iodides 
and bromides. The most popular mineral springs are Konneby, Medevi, RamlOsa, 
i,nndsbrunn, Siitra, and Porbi. In 1897, the number of persons staying at the 
various watering-places in Sweden, not counting casual visitors, were reckoned at 
21,000, of whom about 13,000 were women and 8,000 men. About 1.5,000 of 
such visitors used the local or other mineral waters, 7,000 underwent a complete 
watcr-tecatment, 6,600 a course of medical gymnastics and massage, etc. The 
following complaints arc most frequently treated at watering-places, viz, muscular 
rheumatism, nervous diseases, anmmia and chlorosis, affections of the stomach, 
bowels, heart, and vessels, and diseases of the joints and bones. 

During the quinquennial periods of 1861/1900, the number of patienU treated 
at health resorts and seaside places amounted respectively, on a yearly average, 
to 12,639, 11,849, 18,396, 13,460, 14,465, 17,695, 20,211, and‘22,712, which 
figures seem also to be iufiueuccd by the conditiou of the prosperity of the country. 


, fhe yeare^ 1750,'73 the original figures include both Bmall-poa a nd meaHlet: 

tnongo a subtraction is made in the aboTh digram of one third for elimination of casea 
‘01 measles/ This proportion is considered the probable average; it has satnrally, however* 
been varying from year to year, to which here no attention could be paid. 



HYstsiri! Aim i)Au #'4^1 aMf ' 

The fight ftgunst the Tabeivnlosls has of Ijibe jeiira 
<tf the most important questions of the day, and has given jdiK to 
vigorons meaanres in Sweden, comparatively more, perhaps, than in 
most other countries. Tuberculosis, especially in its commonest forini 
consumption, appears, in Sweden, less in the Lftn of Jo^ping than in 
other parts of the country, and most in the Lftn of Norrbotten, where it 
is three times as frequent as in the former district. The disease 
has increased considerably during the last decades, especially in Norr- 
land. This increase has generally been confined to country places, 
where it has manifested itself especially by an increased mortality 
within the younger ages of the unmarried female population. Con¬ 
cerning the towjis, a considerable decrease could, for several decades, 
be stated, especially in Stockholm and othc'.r larger cities, but also here, 
the condition has been fiiictuating of late years. 



Environs of Kpl&sen Eresh-Air Sanatorium. Jemllnnd. 


The measures recently taken to exterminate this disease have been 
very extensive, the chief of which is the erection of three Sanatoria 
for the people, Halahult (in Nerike), Osterasen (in Angermanland), and 
Hessleby (in Smaland). The funds for these amounted to a total 
of 3,500,000 kronor (about 200,000 £), the greatest part of which 
were supplied by the King’s generosity in assigning for this purpose 
the sum collected in 1897 for his 25 years’ Jubilee. The balance (850,000 
kronor) has been voted by the lliksdag. 
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At the sanatoriuna there are during the whole year 320 places availahle 
in all, namely 24 in private rooms at the price of S'so kronor per day, 72 in 
semi-private rooms at the price of 2'50 kronor, and 224 places in the gmierai 
rooms, out of which 131 at the price of I'ss to. and 93 at the price of 0‘50 
to. (A krona = I'lo shill.). Besides, there are at the two southern sanatoriums 
together, sumnierplares to the number of 8 in semi-private rooms and 32 in general 
rooms. In case of ui^nt demand, some few more places can he provided. The 
stay at a sanatorium not being intended for a length of time exceeding three months, 
about 1,300 people can thus annually be taken care of at these establishments. 

With regard to the management of the sanatoria, their chief administration 
has been vested in at loiist CO, at most 80 Directors, selected by the King from 
different parts of Sweden; live persons are selected to form the Chief Hoard for 
administering the .Jubilee Fund and the Sanatoria. The Chief Hoard appoints the 
Chief Physician and other officials. The narrower administration of every sana¬ 
torium is carried on by a Board consisting of a chairman, elected by the King 
for a period of four years, the Chief Physician, and 2 members chosen by the 
Chief Board for a period of four years. 

In 1897, the Town Council of StorMo/m granted 200,000 kronor for defray¬ 
ing the expenses of nursing at sanatoria certain destitute persons tadoiiging to 
the Stockholm community and suffering from consumption. In the same year, 
82,500 kronor were assigned for a ]iavilion at Sablmtsberg Hospital to faci¬ 
litate the isolation of consumptive patients under treatment there. Besides, a 
pavilion for consumptives has been erected at St. (ieorge’s Hospital in tlie capital. 

At Mdrsil in Jemtland there is a private mnaioriwii, which ha.s recently 
been enlarged. In addition to these, several smaller sanatoria and places for air 
cure have been founded, especially set a])art for the treatment of consumption 
daring the summer months. In a great many j)arishes, special itrophylactic 
precautions have been taken to prevent the s))read of this disease. 


3. MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Independent iiiunici 2 )al government is carried on in Sweden, jiartly 
by the Ldns and partly by the Communities; in both cases, especially 
with regard to the latter, there is that marked distinction between 
town and country which is such a characteristic feature in Swedish 
administration. Here w'e shall first treat of the Communities. 

In former times there were municipal authorities also for the hundreds 
(htoad) and the villages. At the present day, only a few insignificant remnants 
of these exist for the hundreds, mainly in matters relating to roads (vid. the 
section dealing with Highways below). 

Self-GoTernment of the Communities. 

In Sweden, for many centuries, the self-government of the commu¬ 
nities was closely connected with that of the church parishes, and even 
at the present day the areas of the communities are, as a rule, iden¬ 
tical with those of the church parishes, except that the larger towns are 
divided into several parishes. 
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However, by the statutes of 1862 now in force, ecclesiastical and lay 
matters are strictly separated. Here we Have only to concern our¬ 
selves with lay communities, for under the he-ading of »The Church* 
there will be found an account of church parishes. 

Independent municipal admin Utrution in Sweden is of hoar antiquity. The 
freemen themselves in the oldest times managed the business of the village, hun- 
,drod, and province at their meetings (ting); hut when the various provinces 
wore fused into a kingdom, a large ])art of this popular administration passed 
into the hands of State officials, or of church rectors and noble patrons in the 
country. Vestriee as authoritati\e and i'linrch couneih as executive authorities 
have, bowex-r, existed since the time of the Kcformatioii, although what had been 
customarj' from time immemorial was more fully established by royal decree in 
1817. In 184.8, a Poroc/wai jSoard (sockennaiund) was established for transacting 
matters not concerning ('ommon St'hools or the Church. On March 21, 1862, 
were passed the decr(*es now in lord' regarding both Lay and church self-gf>vern- 
ineut, divided into four distinct laws; on May 2.8 that same year a particular law 
was made with regard to the city of Stockholm. 

A) Every town and, as a rule, every country parish constitutes 
a Community (Kommunl. In 189ft, the total number of such communi¬ 
ties amounted to 2,49(1, of which 92 were town and 2,404 were country 
ont*s. The communities, on au average, comjirise about 2,(KK) inha¬ 
bitants (in the country about ],7(Mi, in towns close upon 12,000), and 
the country communities, on an average. ^compri.se an area of 190 square 
kilometers (in the six mo.st nortlurly Lfins about 1,(MK), in the rest 
only 75; a sq. kilom. = (bass sq. mile). 

For the lowii-like places risen in nveut years in many parts of the country, 
adjacent to munutartories, railwuj-stations etc., a special statute has been passed, 
which in certain c.vses bestows on tluMii a municiiial administration of tbeir own, 
whilst in other resp«*ct8 they still belong to the community in which they are situated. 
The total number of such jdaccs amounts to alsmt 120. 

B) The Suffrage is rather widely extended, inasmuch as everyone 
(both men and women) possesses it who owns real estate (however in¬ 
significant it may be) or who rents real estate or, finally, who pays, 
direct tax to the State (the vGeneral Supply*, see page 208). This last 
applies to everyone who possesses an income of at lea.st 590 kronor (in 
certain communities where living is more expensive, who possesses an 
annual income of 600 to 650 kronor)*. Moreover, they are required not 
to be in arrears for unpaid rates. The suffrage is also enjoyed by 
bodies corporate e. g. comjianies etc. 

The total number of persons entitled to vote is given in 1892 as 
704,610 (the figure is somewhat too high) or, if bodies corporate be 
excluded, to 688,836, which corresponds to about 25 per cent of the 
population over the age of twenty-one years. Amongst men the 
proportion amounted to about 50 jier cent; among women the proportion 
was about 3 per cent (about 44,0(K) altogether), which figure will have 

• A kroua (plnr. kioaor) = 110 shilling =0208 dollar. 
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Table 40. Revenues of the communities during 1876IS5 and in J899.^ 


1 I' 

1 Average | Uean 

I for the years | population. 

Amount of revenue. Kronor (h I'lO shilling).' 

Per in¬ 
habit. 

Kranor. 

Taxe«. 

State grants. S 

Other revenues. 

Total. 

i • 

1876 80 . 1 4..500,000 

1881/85 . 4,605,000 

1886'90.! 4.742,000 

1891 95 .: 4,832.000 

In 1899. 5,080,000 

Hill 

2,716,000 

3,818,000 

4,114,000 

4,753,000 

6,060.000 

16,^1.000 

20,658,000 

25821,000 

28.272,000 

89,716,000 

42.758,000 

50.028,000 

58.701,000 

07,180.000 

86,060,000 

9'80 

IlOB 

12- 40 

13- po 
17-06 


considerably increased since then. In 1000 the total niiuvl)er (men, 
women, and bodies corporate) amounted to 829,487, hence a very great 
increase since 1892®. 

The democratic decrees now spoken of as affecting the munici])al 
suffrage get quite a different character through the way in which 
count is made of the number of votes. In fact, every person ]iossessed 
of the right to vote has a number of votes projyortionate to the amount 
he pays in taxes — with certain restri(‘tions. In the enuniry eommunities 
every member has one vote f(U’ each tenth of a krona. |)aid in »()eneral 
Supply*; however, no more than live thonsand votes and no more than 
a tenth of the total unreduced number of votes in the comiunnity; in 
the towns: onI“ vote tor eacli eiitire krona of tin* same tax, though no more 
than a hundred voti's and no more than a tiftieth of the total number. 

This ^firadnnted snfrayed nniloni)tedly gives a jicculiarly jilatocratic stiunp to 
Swedish munieijial administration, lait, nevertlieless, the system on tlie wliole works 
better than one would be a priori inclined to cx|)ect. The innate* moderation and 
regard for the. rights of others which is characteristic of the Swedish jteople, 
manifests itself in tliis case also, and many a time citizens possessing an extra¬ 
ordinarily large number of votes voluntarily refrain from ex(‘rcising the influence 
which the law has conferred on them, licsides this, the superior influence jmt into 
the hands of the wealthier and more educated classes often counteracts the narrow¬ 
mindedness and short-sightedness which ven- frequently uccom))aoy a jiurely demo¬ 
cratic' form of governraont. On the whole, Swedish municipal administration can 
for competence and integrity bear com]iarisun with that of any other country; hut if 
instances of undue influence arc rarer than might be expected, still there will al¬ 
ways remain one defect in tlie system, viz. that it withholds from the masses the 
valuable education which a greater participation in communal life might afford them. 

C) The municipal authorities are partly authoritative and partly 
executive. With regard to the authoritative element there is one 
very peculiar circumstance, i. e. that, as a rule, this authority is not 
exercised by any kind of representative, but immediately by the voters 
themselves as a body. Thus it comes about that one may see authori¬ 
tative municipal meetings consisting of several hundred, possibly even 
of a thousand persons. , 

* Parishes as well as lay communities. — • Principally for the Common schools 
{in 1899 ahont 5,541,000 kronor for this purpose). — “ Both 1900 and include, however, 
such As are in arrears for unpaid rates; see above. 
















Tab^e 41. Ea^enSiuret of the eommmitiesi'‘^ Yen^ 


Kipenditoree for 

1876/80. 

Kronor. 

1881/85. 

£[ronor. 

1886/90. 

Kronor. 

1891/9&.. 

Kronor. 

In 1899. 

Enmer. 

Clergy.. 

9,029,000 

8,249,000 

7,377,000 

1,564,000 

604,000 

10,301,000 

8,439,000 

9,644,000 

9,986,000 

8,6.56,000 

1,721,000 

644,000 

13,698,000 

10,481,000 

10,014,000 

11,831,000 

9,535,000 

21152,000 

832,000 

14,386,900 

32,024,000 

10,634,060* 

14,049,000 

11,613,000 

2,907,000 

867,000 

17,562,000 

13,869,000 

11,850,000 

19,^6,000 

13,804.000 

4,676,000 

995,000 

35,750,000 

16,566,000 

Common schools. 

Relief of the poor .. 
Medical attendance*. 
Technical schools’... 
Pnblic bnildings etc.‘ 
Other purposes’. 

Total 

43,S03,(NIO 1 34,823,000 i 00,074,000 

71,301,000 

102,466,000 


This ultra-democratic system (a direct descendant of the primitive 
Germanic Folk-meetings) prevails in country communities almost uni¬ 
versally. On the other hand, in towns it is only allowed in the smallest, 
i. c. those with a population of less than 55,(100. Even these small 
towns may,, moreover, elect a representative, if they wish, and this is 
obligatory in the case of the larger ones. — The deliberative and 
authoritative Commnnal Assembly is called, in the country, Kommunal- 
stSnima, in towns, Allniitn radstuga. 

In the country coniinunitics, the (,'omniunal Assemhly elects its own president 
and vicepresident for four years, hut in the towns the in.nyor is ipt« f<tclo president. 
Ordinary asseiuhlies ar<? held in the conntr. communities three times a year, viz. in 
March. Octol)er, and Oecemher. Dxtraoriliii.iry nu'etings are, however, held (usually 
at least fiv(! in the course of the year) for transacting special Imsiness. In the towns, 
the iissemhly ordinarily meets only twice a year, viz. in June and Uecemher. 

Communal Assemblies settle general eoinmunal business, elect the 
executive officers, and possess the right of levying communal taxes. The 
general tax of the Cornmnuity is a.«sessed according to what each person 
pays to the State in tlie tax called General Suj)ply, which is a direct tax 
(in some measure a progressive tax) on property and income (cf. jtage :!08). 

A bare majority is, with few exceptions, required for carrying a 
resolution at the Communal Assemblies. The resolution may be appealed' 
against by any member of the Community, whether he has a vote or not, 
if lie is of opinion that such a resolution infringes on his private rights 
or is contrary to law. His plaint is brought before the Governor, from 
whom a further appeal can he lodged with the Government of tlie State. 

In certain cases, the express sanction of the Governor is required, 
in others, even that of the State Government. The most import¬ 
ant of the first-mentioned cases is the imposition of rates extending 
beyond a period of five years.. The consent of the Government is re¬ 
quired for contracting a loan not redeemable within two years, and also 
r in certain other instances. 

‘ Parishes us well as lay commnmties. — • Inclnding Hygiene. — ’ Commnnal 
grants to State Colleges inclusive. — * Streets and public places, commnnioations etc.; see 
Table 42. — * See Table 42. — ® A krona = I'lO sbilling = 0'268 dollar. 
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Table 42. Spedjkaticm {for the iemu) of the Expetum headed *PuWe 
bnildinge etc.> and *Other purpoees* in Table 41. In KtOftor.* 


A) iPublic buildings etc.* 


Average 

I876;«a 


Average 

1881/86. 


Average 

1886/90. 


Average 

18ni/5H5. 


In 1899. 


Houses*. 

Streets, markets, and squares... 

Harbours and bridges . 

Scavenging.. 

Street-lighting. 

■Waterworks..'... 

Fire-organization. 

Total for the towns 
Country rommunities 


1,342,000 

2,356,000 

2,274,000 

a34,000 

537,000 

579,000 

610,000 


2,578,000! 
4,418.000! 
2,199.000 
462,000; 
601.000 
819,000 
r>05,000; 


2,549,000 i 
3,765,000; 
1.76.5.000 
.557.000 
7i‘)6,000, 
1,062,000 i 
.564.000 


8,835,000 

.3,278,000 

2,818.000 

848,000 

89.5,000 

1,166,000 

702,000 


11,289,000 

8,976,000 

3,866.000 

1,4.51,000! 

986,0001 

2,698,000 

1,071,000 


8,082.000; 11 ,.582,000'11,018.000! 13,037.000 25,331,000' 
2,269.000 ! 2,111.0(X), .3..368.000 ! 4..525.0IO 10,419.000! 


Total ! 10.301,000'13,693,000:14,386,000:17.562,000 j 35.750,000 i 


B) >Other purposes.’ 


Administration*. l.OiU.OOO 1.073,000' 1.113,000 i 1,128,000 1,213,000! 

PoUce. l,2f.6.(X)0 1,489.000 1,738,000 ; 2.190,000! 2,57^000. 

Interest on loans. 2;994,000 4.100.000 ; 4.934,000 i 5.767,000 j 6^33.000 


Total for the towns 5.281.000 6,612,000 7,7K5,000 9.085.000 10,319,000! 
Connir.v eummnnities 8.155.000 3,869.000 4,2.39.0<XI 4,784,000 6,247,000 ‘ 

Total ! 8,439,000; 10,481,000 j 12,(i24,000 j 13.869,000 16,566,000' 


As we Have already mentioned, in towns the right of decision is 
exercised .in municipal matters hy a representative. In the smallest 
towns this right is optional. These representatives are called Town 
Councils (StadsfuUmaktige) and are elected by ratepayers according 
to the graduated sutfrage-scale (vid. page 2.50). The number of Coun¬ 
cilors is dependent on the population; the highest number allowed is 
60, except at Stockholm, which has 100. Councilors are elected for 
four years (at Stockholm only for two), half the number of whom have 
to be elected every other year (in Stockholm every year). 

D) The executive authorities in the communities are quite dif¬ 
ferent in the Country and in the Towns. In the country, every com¬ 
munity has, as a rule, a single executive authority, viz. the Vestry 
Board (Kommunalnkmnden), which is composed of at least 3, at most 
11 members elected for four years, and half the number is changed 
every other year. The members of the Vestry Board do not receive 
any remuneration for their work. The rector of the parish is also 
entitled to attend at Vestry Board meetings. In some communities, a 
special Board of Guardians is elected. — In towns, the communal exe¬ 
cutive authorities are, to a certain extent, mixed with those of the State. 
The municipal authority is confided to the Magistrates, who, however, 
at the same time compose a Court of First Instance. The Magistrates 

* A krona = I’lO ihllling = 0 268 dollar. — * Expenses for chnrcbes, scboolz, chari¬ 
table ' institutions, and infirmaries not inclnded. These are entered nnder their own re¬ 
spective headings in Table 41. — * Jurisdiction inclnded. 
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oourist of the Mayor and Aldermen, of whose appointment mention has 
already been made in a preceding section (page 195). In every town 
there is also elected a Board of Finance, wMch manages the property 
of the town. 

The towns, moreover, appoint a number of special hoctrds for cer¬ 
tain purposes, as the care of the Poor, Public Hygiene, Building,. Fire 
«erviee etc., all of which fall under the control of the Magistrates. For 
towns, there are also special Police regulations Issued for the mainten¬ 
ance of public safety, which it is the duty of the Police authorities 
to apply. 

E) Certain details with regard to the finances of communities are 
given in Tables 40—42. These same also include the sums dispensed 
by the ecclesiastical authorities of the parishes. 

The total assets of the Communities amounted in 189!) to 37C‘90 million 
kronor, 278‘74 millions of which consisted of real property. The debts made up 
226'21 milliou kronor. As already mentione<i, the (jrcncra/ol the communities 
is assessed accorduif; to the State-tax called General Supply, and in proportion 
to the latter; th<‘ total tax of the communities, durini; the quinqueuniums 1876/95, 
amounted to rcsi)ec1i\ely 7‘40, 7’4(>. 7")5 and 7‘6o times as much. The earlier 
returns not Ixona oiute complete, thire has heen practically no increase. 

The Rr('at forest funds which certain parishes in Dalarno and Xorrland (or, 
more properly speaking, the landowners within these parishes) have acijuired of re¬ 
cent years liy the sale of the imhlic forest*', are not included in thf communal 
assets. These funds are sometimes very imi>ortant (in the communities of Orsa 
and Elfdalen 10 and 6 millions re''pecti^el)l and they will, however, in future rise 
in value, iiiasiiinch as the owui'rship of the wochIs has not h(‘en sold, hnt only the 
right of working them for a certain number of years. In such communities, rates of 
all sorts are met out of these jiroperties (even for such inemhcrs who own no 
land), and all public institutions of modern times (schools, roads, bridges, rail¬ 
ways, telephones, modern lighting, etc.) are jirovided and equipped in a rather 
costly style — a moat singular sight in jiarts which not long ago were considered 
among the most out-of-the-way and poverty-stricken in all Sweden. 

Poor Belief. 

In Sweden the Public Relief of the Poor is almost exclusively in 
the hands of the communities, and should therefore be treated of here in 
connection with Communal Administration. — The line between Public 
Poor Relief, i. e. that decreed by law, and Private Benevolence has of 
late years become rather more sharply defined, ytill, however, there 
are several points at which their accounts are mingled. 

In former times, the can* of the poor devolved in the first place on their 
relations, and according to the most ancient laws, those who turned their parents 
out of doors were punished. Tho.se who became poor through no fault of their 

* own went round to their neighbours and asked for alms. In the Middle Ages, the 

* Church took the poor under her protection, and sometimes surrendered two-ninths of 
the tithes to the farmer, on condition that he undertook to assist beggars. Hospices 
were erected for the sick and indigent poor near churches and monasteries, and 
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Table 43. Relief 9f the poor during 1876195 and in 1899. 


1 Average 
for the years 

Uean 

population. 

Persons enjoying pnrochial relief. 

.... 

Per 

1,000 

ink 

Expenditure. 
Kronor. * 

Direct. 


Total. 

In MU 

per lab. 

1876'8(». 

4,.500,000 

150,894 

52,726 

203,620 

462 

7,377,000 

1-64 

1881 ^. 

4,6«),000 

163.418 

61,280 

223.mH 

48-« 

8,656,000 

1-88 

1886,W. 

4,743,000 

172,233 

64.706 

230,039 

.50-0 

9,.535,000 

2-01 

1891/95. 

4,832,(X)0 

181,813 

71,847 

293,000 

526 

11,613,000 

2-40 

In 1899. 

5,080.000 

174,851 

62,035 

236,386 

46-6 

13,804,000 

2-72 


these were, later on, converted into hospitals and workhouses. At the Reformation 
the tithes were confiscated hy the State, and the obligation to l<M)k after the P<K>r 
graduall}' devolved on the communities. Begging in public w.as allowed in Sweden 
up to the ])assing of the first Public Poor Relief Bill on May 2.'», 1847. 

A) Public Poor Relief. According to the present Poor Law Re¬ 
lief Bill, passed on the !(th of June 1871 (with a few alterations after¬ 
wards), every community con-stitutes a body for the relief of the poor. 
The request for poor relief is to be made by the oonnunnity in which 
the petitioner is living; but the costs of such relief have to be defrayed 
by the community where the petitioner is domidled. Such needful 
relief must be afforded to minors and others who through old age, sick¬ 
ness, infirmity, or bodily defects are in<«pabie of earning a living or 
are devoid of means of their own, and have none to take care of them. 
Supjiort may be granted in f)ther cases after due investigation by the 
Poor Law Board. Kvery able-bodied j)erson is bound to maintain him¬ 
self and such children of his as are under age; every able-bodied per¬ 
son mn.st support his wife. Parents and children must sujiport one 
another in proportion to their needs and capabilities. Menial servants 
and other labourers, their wives, and children under age, must be main¬ 
tained by their ma.sters during the period of service for which they are 
engaged. 

In the country communities, the geneml executive authority (Kommunal- 
nfimnden) constitutes the Board of Guardians where no s]>ecial such Board is 
established, which is seldom the case. In towns, a Board of Guardians con¬ 
sisting of at least five persons is elected, iis a rule, for four years. The rector of 
the parish is ijieo facto member of the Board (in towns as well as in the country); 
women can be elected members of speci.al Boards (since 1889), but not of the 
Kommunalnllmnd. 

A Swedish citizen acquires doniieile (\uhi sujira) in the community where he 
has last been assessed for taxes. After the age of 60, a person retains ever after¬ 
wards the domicile he had when reaching that age. A wife has the same domicile 
as her husband. Legitimate children under age have their father’s domicile, but, 
in the case of his death, their mother’s. Illegitimate childnm under age have their 
mother’s. If a (mrson who migrates to a community has for himself, his wife, or 
children, the year previous or subsequent, been in receipt of poor-relief from the 

’ Children of parents enjoying parochial relief, — 'A krona (plur. kronor) == I'lo 
ahilUug = 0'26S dollar. 
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place he removed from, or stands in need of such relief daring the first calendar 
year after such migration, he is regarded as having his domicile in the place 
from which he has migrated. No one can be refused the right of changing 
bis abode on the ground that he may possibly come to need parish relief. — 
Appeals against the refusal of parish relief can be brought before the Communal 
Assembly and after that before the Governor. • * 

Begging is forbidden by law. If the beggar arrested is in necessitous cir- 
isumstances, he obtains assistance; if otherwise, he is warned and, in bad cases, 
can be sentenced to comjmlsorj’ work. Minors (under 16 years of age) who have 
repeatedly been guilty of begging, are chastised by o»der of the police authorities 
in their jiarenta’ or guardians’ homes. 

The Poor Law Guardians are bound on receipt of application for 
relief to inquire carefully into the petitioner’s position and needs, and 
into how far such relief should he afforded; to see that necessitous 
children not only receive maintenance, hut also a fixed abode and Chris¬ 
tian education; to take note that such support is properly applied, 
and with that object to divide the emumunity into districts, each un¬ 
der the inspection of a special Guardian. 

Poor Imw Guardians have the right of guardians and masters over 
those who are entirely dependent on them for maintenance, and all that 
they ])ossess devolves on the community. The Poor Law Guardians 
have the right of masters over ii) everyone who is in rweipt of other 
relief than full mainienanee: h) those whose wives, or children iinder 
age, are entirely dependent on them for maintenanee; c) those who 
through idleness bring thei*' wives or children to such poverty that 
the latter are in need of assistance, even if that assistance be only a 
temporary one. 

if tbo.se falling under the doiiiiiiion of the guardian are capable of work, but 
refuse to j>erform the tasks assigned to them, or otherwise conduct themselves 
coDtnina<‘ionsly or licentiously, then snch are to be wanted, and if the wanting is 
unheeded, they tire to be brought before the Govenior, who has the power to 
condenitt them to enforced labour. In the case of those under age, the Board can 
order them it thrashitig. — The cotittuuttity has the right to be compensated, 
for relief aftbrded out of such pro]>crty as the recipient of such relief possesses 
or may come to jmssess, and out of the earnings .accruing to the latter for work 
performed while in the dotninion of the guardians. In tin! case of the recipient 
of relief having a kinsman j>roi)erly answerable for his inaiiitcmauce, the latter 
shall i»ay this. If this be not done voluntarily, then the matter is to be brought 
before the Governor. 

Communities make their own regulations. The most common is 
that children (less frequently elderly persons) who get direct poor re¬ 
lief are hoarded out, but elderly persons with none to care for them, 
widows, and unmarried w'omen with children are taken care of in Poor¬ 
-Houses or similar establishments, while the rest receive quarterly or 
monthly allowances in money or kind whilst they live in their own 
cottages or are boarded out. There are Worlchouses in the larger towns. 
In the country. Poor-farms have of late years been more and more 
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fiSBqtieiitly establisked, and there the necesaitonB get lodguig, food, 
elothdng, aa well as mental and physical attention on comlition of 
working at the Master’s orders, according to their capacity, at far* 
mixtg, the management of domestic animals, and simple handiorafts. 
These establiiphments, when intelligently managed, have proved fitting ' 
Somes, and, to a large extent, pecnniarily profitable to the comrannity.. 

1899, the whole number of Poor-farms amounted to 282, accommo. . 
jli^lpg 16,190 paupers. ’■ 



Pitblic Orphanage, Stockholm. 


Among special localities in Sweden, the towns of Gothenburg and Gefle 
, are, in point of parochial poor relief, deserving of special notice. Gothenhura, 
which so often has taken the lead concerning institutions for the general welfare, 
is of note also because, already in 1799, an organization was effected there which 
is very nearly identical with the system originating much later at Elberfeld 
and deriving its name from that town. In Gothenburg, however, by reason of 
several difficulties, this organization had to be abolished again in 1834. In Gefte, 
the Elberfeld system has in our days been put into practice and is there embraced 
with great interest, which has spre^ also to some other places in Sweden. 

A public institution, though to a great extent founded on private donations, 
is the Puhlic Orphanage of Stockholm. It is placed under the authority of a 
Board, consisting of' the High. Governor of Stockholm, the Chief of the police, 
and six members appointed by the King. The newly erected building of this 
orphanage is the most modem and practical of its kind, and one of the largest 
to be found anywhere. From sanitary and economical reasons, the children am, 
ae soon as ever convenient, for care and education left in charge to persons hearing 
.a good character and living out of the orphanage, preferably to country people. 
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Tab. 44. Pnupera fully provided for, in 1885. 


By age and eivil eonMtioM, 


Age. 

Popalation, 
end of 1885. 

Paupers 
fully pro¬ 
vided for. 

Per cent 
of popu¬ 
lation. 

Fully provided for 
per 100 men within 
each group. 

Fully provided for 
petlOO women withbi 
each group. . 

Var* 

ried. 

Widow- 

era. 

SlBgle. 

Mltr- 

riad. 

Wi. 

dowa. 

Bl'8|2e> 

0/15 years.. 

1/.S8,438 

16,620 

1-02 



1-06 


_ 

O-f? 

16/25 


822,483 

2,410 

029 

G-08 

_ 

0-841 

O-oi 

1'21 

0-29 

26/36 


644,661 

1,942 

0-80 

0-02 

0-27 

0-87 

0-02 

2-18 

0-84 

86/46 

» ^ 

524,202 

3,146 

0-60 

0-07 

0-67 

2-60 

0-09 

3-36 

2-10 

46/55 


456,312 

4,396 

0-96 

0-23 

1-82 

5 42 

0-14 

2-92 

3-48 

65/65 

> , 

388,864 

6,4.39 

1-66 

0-64 

2-38 

9-82 

0-84 

2-76 

6-99 

®/76 


224,058 

10,016 

4-47 

1-89 

5-30 

14-40 

1-38 

5-76 

18-20 

75/fli 

> .. 

83,749 

11,248 

13-4.6 

6‘70 

1.3-70 

27-601 

6-60 

14-80 

29-60 


Total 

4,082,709 

55,210 

1-18 

. i . 1 - ! 

. 

. 

. 


The Statistics relating to tlie Keliof of the Poor in Sweden go back to 
1805; in their present developed form, however, only from 1874. In 1899, 
there were S.'io.*? (!stiililishment.s of difl'ereut sorts for relieving the poor, which 
arc capable of containing 63,305 persons in all. The total number of persons 
in receipt of parish relief since 1876 is shown by Table 43, which also exhibits 
the total exi)enses of such relief. In both cases the datii- received at the beginning 
were less amide, hence, tin- increase in the tal>le is partly apparent. An augmen¬ 
tation, however, did actually take place in the extension of Poor Relief in the period 
1881,90, chiefly in consequence of the very greet increase in the number of persons 
in more advanced ag<', of which mention lies been already made. Of hte years the 
number of paupers has again diii'Oiished. in consequence of the improved economic 
conditions in general and, perliaps. also through the ,.Poor-farms') (see above). 

In 1894, 6-3 (1 per cent <d' tin' population under the age of 15 were enjoying 
relief, 2'ar. per cent (d umuarried men, 4'50 percent (d unmarried women, 2'9i 
per cent of married men. H'oa per cent (d married women, 13'51 i)e.r cent of 
widowers and no less than 23'n, or nearly a fourth, of widows. These dgiires 
comprise the total number <d persons in reiadpt of parish relief, even those who 
only obtain minor and occasional assistiinee. With regard to the fully provided 
for, a special enqnct<! wiis made in 1885, certain results of which are. reported 
in Table 44. .\ccording to this eu(|uete, at least 4*79 per cent of illegitimate 
childn'ii hav(‘ to be maintained (besides such as receive' minor assistance'), but of 
legitimate only 0'C4 per ce'nt. Fixity of residence, even of the humblest kind, 
always shows jis a netmssary ceinseeiuence a decreased lu'cd for poor relief. It 
must be eebserveel that the figure's in Table 44 are undoubte-elly a trifle too leiw. 
In 1899, the' total numln'r of those' whedly su]q)oileal by the ]>arish amounted to 
73,994. Theise beiardeal-emt were 31,947 (threee-fourths ed whom were children), 
those in hospitals 7,218, and those suppetrted in their own homes 150,517. 

.H) Prirate Charity is very extensive in Sweelen and lias at com¬ 
mand, also, con,sideral»Ie donations; in the j-ear 1895, about 77 million 
kronor. A certain part of these funds, however, is administered by com¬ 
munal authorities, in which ease the money distributed will, at least 
in part, be reckoned in the figures given above in the matter of public 
poor relief. 

Sweden. 17 
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chaiaty^ ia'y’^wedeH'-’.'lias little in oonmicatyTiSrith,,^^-^ms- 
■■;^yiag &'.f. in;!^^'''Sk*tttE. of'EtiTO Stall, in Swedett-^also is, 
netnrally, toojfe *of l6s» distribti^on of relief without my yety exact 
knowledge whether theie is need of it or as to how it will he nsed. f* 
Gimt efforts have been made during the last few years to give a wiser ;? 
direction to ctaritahle endeavours; and this is especially the object of 
the Charity Organization Society in Stocklu)lin founded on an English« 
model. 


The Charltf Organization Society (Fflreniiipen for Vftlgoreiilietens Ord- 
nande), commonly called F. V. 0., has for its mission to work in the 
capital towards a well regulated collaboration, irresitectively of differences of 
religious or ])olitical opinions, between benevolent private persons, institutions, 
or associations, and the poor relief boards, and, consequently, while striving 
to check and discourage mendicancy, to concentrate and regulate all our avail¬ 
able strength so as to permanently ameliorate, in ac<'ordanct' with a united system¬ 
atic action, the condition of those wlio are in need of lielji. All who feel inte¬ 
rested in and who arc willing to take ]>art in such a work have a nu'cting-place 
at the Central Oftieo of the Association, where person^ in need of Indp also H]>i>ly. 
The meralxus of the Association, moreover, send thither all apiilicants for relief 
unknown to them, that information may be obtained about tbem. 

The Central Office lias at its service jiersons of both se.\cs. who vi.-it the 
homes of the applicants and inquire into their circumstances. ’I’hrougli constant 
intercourse with the ])oor themselves and tbeir landlords, employers, etc. tlicse 
svisitorsv are in tsvery separate ease able to give the quiekest possible information 
in regard to their tme condition.* The visitors jiresent a rejiort on every ease, 
containing all the information they have been able to ohtuin, so that the Oftiee may 
be in a condition to form a conception of what van and ought to lie done. Kaeh 
individual case with reports are brought before a working eomniitfee chosen from 
amongst representatives of tlie Tarish Hoard of (iuardians, various charitable 
societies, and other persons who work amongst the poor; and the application is 
summed np in a document (’case-papers'), and the committee deeides what steps 
shall be taken or recomiuended. 

The Central Office is not specifically intended to he an administrator of 
relief, but only to arrange matters and to obtain the collaboration of all those 
who in each special case can do their share; hut the public uses it as an inter¬ 
mediary also in supplying relief. From a lending fninl are issued small loans 
needy persons when this is found advisable. Implements of work, such as sewing 
machines and similar articles, are also given out as a loan. A. »sloyd» department 
provides work for women and men who, from various causes, cannot obtain it 
otherwise. In a home for children, infants from poor families receive care and 
attention for a time, when, for one reason or another, such cannot be suitably 
supplied by their mothers. 

The association endeavours, by means of jiampblets, meetings, and lectures, 
to propagate information relating to whatever can favour rational work for the poor. 

The F. V. O. was organized in 1889. The number of members is now 
about 2,200. At the Central Office, which was opened in 1890, 12 persons are 
daily assidnonsly occupied; only one of these, a bookkeeper, is paid. The 
registry at the Office now contains 12,000 »case-papers>, in which is found infor¬ 
mation concerning about 5(>,000 persons.. Funds, administered by the Board of 
Directors for specially stated objects, amount to nearly 460,000 kronor. Through 
the Ceidral Office, as intermediary, about 4.50,000 toonor has during these ten 
years been paid out in relief; and more than 100,000 kronor as wages for work done. 



A spMiai llSBd 9f be&OTblence n that exercised ia Stockholm by . 
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, ^4-^e pari^ of Adolf F^tlk, bat now working ^so in the parish of 
ak well as the Kungsholm l^ck nursing Society, founded In 1893 upon the 
of the above named Society. Both of these societies, by employing paid dai'idi^; 
engaged for the purpose, greatly lighten and supplement the cane devoted to 
Sii* poor by the district doctors of the town. The nurses have not only to ghra 
^ the most careful sick-nnrsing in the homes of the poor, but have also to aid 
the sick with food, wine, linen, baths, etc., and to treat outer affections at their 
(the nurses’) own homes. What is thus given is intended only for the. r^tora- 
tion to health of the sick person, but no alms may be otherwise given. The 
expenses of the societies ought really to be covered by the annual subscriptions of 
the members, and by voluntary contributions in money and kind, but their work 
has gained such recognition that the civil authorities accord them a grant, and they 
are also remembered in donations. — Two similar societies have been founded in 
the year 3 8!)9, called the iiociety for Nursing the sick poor in the parish of 
Maria and the Society for Nursing the sick poor in the parish of Ostermalm. 

Among special localities, Gothenburg also in point of private poor relief 
ranks highest for tlie great generosity and oircuinspectiou manifested hy the citizens 
of that town in the reformatory soeial work of our time. The most important 
institutions for suchlike juirjioscs are dealt with in various places under the 
heading: Social (•(uiditions and Social statistics, at the end of this work. Here, 
only the inferniiitiini may he. imparted that the amimnt of donations for charitable 
pur)>oses in (iotlienlnirg h.ive reached the considerable- total of about 30 million 
kronor. 

« 

Solf-Uovcrniiient of the Laos. 

The representative a.ss' jahly of a Laii is called County Council 
(Laiul.stiiij'). A Liiii can he divided into several County Councils, which 
ha.s, however, only heen dime with regard to Kalmar Iftu, which has 
two such ('onueils. 

Towns wliich jiossess more than *,i6o of the total population of Sweden are 
not represented in County Councils, Imt the correspondent functions are performed 
in them hy the Town Councilors (vide page 252). These towns are Stockliolra, 
Gothenburg, Malinb, and Norrkoiiing, and also Geflc — the latter town by reason 
of an older decree, when only 25,000 inhabitants were required for exemption 
from the County t.'ouncil. 

The Dumlter of County Councilors varies between 22 and 91, and 
amounts, on an average, to 48. These are elected separately in the 
country and towms, in towns one for every eomjdete or incomplete total 
of 2,500 inhabitants; in the country one for every complete or incom¬ 
plete total of 5,000 inhabitants in every hundred (hSrad). In towns 
they are elected hy the Communal Assembly, where such exists, if 
not, hy the Town Councilors; in the country the election is generally 
made indirectly, the electors being chosen at Communal Assemblies. 
To be qualified for a County Councilor, a man must be 25 years old, 
have his domicile in the Lhn, and also have the right to vote in the 
constituency. The election is for two years. County Councilors re¬ 
ceive their traveling expenses, but no other remuneration. 
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Table 4.'). RecetpU ,and expenditures of the County eouneils. 

(A krona = I’lO shilling or O’sss dollar.) 


hhh^hsbbhi 

Expenditares. Kronor'. 


Other. 

Total. 

Sanitary ! other. 

xneasnreK. 1 

Total. 

1 ! 

11876,'80.1 1,123,000 

:1881/SS.1 1,294.000 

'1886,'90. 1,409.000 

'1891.'95.. 1,698,000 

In 1899. 1 2,059,000 

1,108,000 

1,1(!0.000 

1,581,000 

2,039,000 

2,926,000 

2 , 2 . 31,000 

2 . 434.000 

2 , 000,000 

3 , 737,000 

4 , 085,000 

1,375,000 784,000 

1.442,0(» 1 1,174,000 
1,819.000 ! 1,172,000 
2,368,000 1 1,476,000 
3,030,000 1 1,680,000 

iiiii 


These Councils ordinarily meet annually in September at the capital of the 
Liin, but canuot, at most, be assembled for more than seven working-days. The 
President is appointed by the Government from among the members of the Council. 
The governor has a right to take i)art in debates, but not in resolutions. Every 
member has a vote in the ballot; for certain resolutions ®/s of the votes are re¬ 
quired, in other cases a bare majority. The Government, the Governor, as well 
as every Councilor has the right of introducing bills. .411 the most important 
resolutions, to have validity, must be ratified by the governor. In the case of 
such ratification being refused, an appeal lies to the Government. 

County Councils transact the development of trade, means of com¬ 
munication, hygiene, education etc. The care of the sieh has become the 
most important object of their attention, and takes 60 per cent of all their 
expenses (cf. Table 45). Their principal receipts consist of a share in 
the fees for sale of spirits (cf. page 282) etc.; where further revenues 
are necessary, the County Council imposes taxes, i. e. ])artly a poll-tax 
for the care of the sick, amounting at mo.st to 50 iire (about 6*/. d.) for 
every adult male not especially exempted, and half that sum for every 
woman, — partly a tax which is assessed according to the sGeneral 
Supply*, corresponding to what is done in communities (vide page 251). 

The County Councils have also an important political mission in 
electing members of the Upper House of the Riksdag (cf. page 179). 


4. CHURCH AND RELIGION. 

At the first glance the Swedes appear to be one of the most 
homogeneous peoples in the world as regards church and religion; for 
of the population of Sweden there is hardly one in a thousand who 
does not belong to the Protestant faith, while more than ninety-nine 
per cent are members of one and the same religious organization, the 
Swedish Lutheran Church. On closer investigation, however, it will be 
■found that a great many different phases of religious belief jmevail, 
and indeed it may be maintained that no Christian people of the 
present time, with the exception of the Anglo-Saxon race, is affected 
by such a warm religious interest as are the Swedes; 
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From 830 A. I). — the date when Christianity was preached for the first time 
in Sweden by St. Ansparius — more than 300 years elapsed before Sweden could 
be said to be a Christian country, and yet another full century passed before the 
Swedisli Church was completely incorporated in the Roman Catholic Church at 
the Synod of Skeninge in 1248. From 1164 Sweden had been a separate eccle¬ 
siastical prorinee, inasmuch as in that year Stefan, a monk attached to the 
earliest Swedish monastery (that of Alvastra, founded 1144) became the first 
Archbishop of Uppsala. The Ecclesiastical Privileges, issued in the year 1200, 
laid the basis of the political ]>ower of the Swedish Church; this power; however, 
never became so great as in Norway and in Denmark. Yet in regard to its 
religious iutlnenco the Church was stronger in Sweden than in the neighbouring 
countries. St. Bridget (St. Birgitta), who died in 1373, is the most notable 
figure in the Scandinavian religious world during the Middle Ages; though ge¬ 
nuinely Swedish she has quite ecumenical views. Moreover, the literature con¬ 
nected with the name of St. llridget forms the most important intellectual pro¬ 
duct in the whole of Scandinavia during that epoch, while the Nunnerj' of 
Yadstena, founded by St. Bridget, was the parent of as many as 70 similar 
institutions, some of them to i)e found as far south as Spain and Italy, and 
some, again, being still in existence at the present day. 

The Itefonnation reached Sweden as early as l.’ilO, through the instru¬ 
mentality of Olaus Petri (1493/1552), a disciple of I-uther and a man of 
kindred spirit with him; it was not, however, until two generations later that 
the new doctrine established itself. Giistama Vasa (reigned 1523/60) adopted 
it, making use of it as the most powerful agent in his scheme of national reor¬ 
ganization. Subsequent to a resolution of the Riksdag of 1527, he trans¬ 
ferred the property, political power, and supreme administration of the Church 
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into the hands of the King, the Church thereby running the risk of devolving 
into a mere institution of the State. Thanks, however, to the translation of 
the Bible into Swedish (the New Testament in 152C, the whole Bible in 

1541), the Gospel made' its way into the verj' hearts of the people. The 
onsets of Catholic reaction under the half-Catholic King Johan III (1669/92) 
and under the, wholly Catholic King Sigismnnd (1692/99), resulted in Protest¬ 
antism asserting itself fully under the headship of Duke Charles (subse¬ 
quently King Charles IX), and on the Uppsala Synod in 169.3, the clergy 

and people of Sweden united as one man to uphold the Augsburg Confession. 
The Swedish people went ,put of these contests inspired with a deep and 

youthful devotion for the Gospel of Christ, a devotion that, in spite of their 
numerical weakness and their imverty, imbued them with power to vanquish, under 
Gustavits II Adolphus, the mighty federation for Catholic reaction, to save, 
in Luther’s own land, the work of Luther, and to preserve for mankind its most 
precious possession — an achievement that bears com|iarison with any other 

that the history of the world has to show. 

Taking all things into consideration, the first 
part of the 17th centurv- may fitly be termed the 
Period of Greatness of the Swedish Church; of 
that fact the names of Johannes liudbeckius and 
Laurentim Panlinus bear witness. Subsequently 
narrow'-minded orthodoxy gained ascendency and the 
enthusiasm of an earlier age jiassed away. The 
age, however, of Charles XI (1660,97) and Charles 
XII (1697/1718) also produced great divines, such 
as Uuqvin Speyel and Jesper Sredbery (the latter 
father of Emanuel Svedenliorg). By the Ecclesi- 
a.stical law of 1686 the Swedish ('hurch obtained the 
form of organization which in the main is still in 
existence. 

To the Pietistic and other dissenting move¬ 
ments, that gradually made their appefiram^e, the 
Church opposed edicts, legal proceedings, and finally, 
in 1726, the ^Conventicle Prorlamalionh, forbid¬ 
ding, on pain of fines, imprisonment, and banishment, 
other religious assemblies than public divine ser¬ 
vices and gatherings for private family worship. 
Tfie Church, having thus effectively discouraged every 
warmer religious movement and become a formal 
Statue of OlausPetri, Stockholm. secular institution, was powerless to cope with 

the shallow Neology of the 18th century. During 
the 19th century this yielded place to, on the one hand, a more living Chris¬ 
tianity, evoked by a series of great awakenings and, on the other, to a more 
pronounced enmity to Christianity. Since the middle of the 19th century, the 
bands of the State Church have been loosened and ecclesiastical legislation has 
assumed a more modern guise, without, however, the privileged status of the 
members of the State Church in certain particulars having been entirely lost. 

Though religious liberty is, as we see, only of late origin, the history 
of Sweden has but few instances to show of serious persecution having taken place. 
Both in the transformation from Heathendom to Christianity and from Catholicism 
to Protestantism the religious development of the Swedish nation was a gradual one, 
no pressure from other nations without being brought to bear, nor from the 
State authorities above. As a consequence, Christianity has struck deep root in 
Sweden, an evidence of which is to be seen in the fact that the great national 
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and social movements, so characteristic of history in,the i9th century, have, 
with us, been principally of religions origin. Another contributory cause may 
he seen in the marked trait of mysticism in Swedish national character when 
sounded to its depths, that in its turn explains the keen religions interest inborn 
in Swedish minds. 

• 

The Constitntion of the Chareh. The Ecclesiastical law of 1686 
is still in force, though with essential modifications. The supreme ad¬ 
ministrator in the Church is the King, who has church affairs placed 
before him by the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Education. 
For ecclesiastical legislation is requisite the unanimous decision of King, 
Riksdag, and Convocation. 

Convocation, instituted in 1863 (to replace the Estate of the Clergy 
in the four-chamber ])arliament — abolished in 1806), consists of 30 of 
the clergy (among them the 12 bishops and the Pastor Primarius of 
Stockholm, as ex officio members) together with 30 laymen represen¬ 
tatives, elected indirectly by a very numerous body of electors. Con¬ 
vocation meets once every five years; its last meeting was held in 1898. 

For the pnrj)oses of ecclesiastical udniinistratioH Sweden is divided 
into 12 dioceses, subdivided into 186 dcaneiies, each precided over by a 
Dean. The number of livings is 1,391, some of which include more than 
one parish, the total number of jiarishes being 2,.'),o6. At the head of 
every diocese there is a Rishop, su])portpd by a Chapter. A Bishop is 
selected by the King from among the three candidates who, by elec¬ 
tion of the clergy of the diocese, have received the largest number 
of votes; he cannot be removed from office unless upon legal enquiry 
and sentence. The head of the Ujipsala diocese has the title of Arch- 
hishop, and among the bishops he is sprimus inter pares?. A bishop 
alone has not the right of final decision; he .shares it with the other 
members of the chapter. Against the decision of a Bishop or a chapter, 
appeal may be made to the snxmeme courts of law or to the Crown. 

The Chapters, also called Consistories, are composed of the rector of the 
chief parish in the cathedral city (the Dean), and the majority of the »lector» 
(senior masters) at the public college in that city; in the university cities, however, 
the professors in ordinary of the theological faculty take the place of the said 
lectors. In the chapter of Gothenburg, besides the dean, two other rectors of the 
town have also seats. The city of Stockholm, really belonging to the diocese of 
Uppsala, has, notwithstanding, a consistory of its own, composed of the rectors of 
the city (of whom the one in the Storkyrko-parish is »Pastor Primarius»), besides 
a so-callod Courtconsistory for the court and garrison parishes. 

Clergymen in the Swedish Church are educated, after passing the 
university entrance examination, at the two State universities (Upp¬ 
sala and Lund), where their courses of study are tolerably long (on 
an average 5 years), and to a certain extent include other sciences be¬ 
sides theology. Curates (i. e. such clergymen as have not yet received 
a fixed appointment) are sent out by the chapters to assist in parishes 
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■where help is needed. Clergymen ■who have obtained fixed appoint¬ 
ments are of two classes: Rectors (Kyrkoherdar) — one in each livmg, 
and Perpetual Curates (Komministrar), constituting a class of assistant 
clergymen ■with fixed appointments, especially to be found in such 
livings as axe very large or consist of more than one parish. 

With regard to the 
appointnient of rectors, ' 
the livings are tradi¬ 
tionally of three dif¬ 
ferent categories, viz.: 

a) proscutative by royal 
letters (ahont hOO in 
number), where the in¬ 
cumbent is ap]>ninted by 
the King, after an elec¬ 
tion lias been made by 
the parish, to which, in 
general, regard is paid; 

b) presentative by the 
Chaiiter (about 700), 
where the candidate who 
at election has obtained 
the majority of votes is 
appointed by tlie C'hap- 
ter; c) donative (be¬ 
tween 80 and !»0), where 
the incumbent is insti¬ 
tuted by the entitled jia- 
tron. Of the remaining 
livings, 3.8 (a number 
which is, however, gra¬ 
dually diminishing) arc 
rrebendaryships, while 
for the others sjiecial 
regulations are in force. 
The I’erpetual (Curates 
arc a]ijtointed according 
to the method f>) above, 
save in the few eases 
where they have dona¬ 
tive benefices. — There are several peculiar features connected with the election 
of a clergyman in Sweden. Eligible are, in the first place, the three applicants 
whose names appear on the nomination-list drawn up by the chajiter; the appli¬ 
cants must all belong to the diocese. If the parish desires to elect another clergy¬ 
man, there must be a certain greater majority than usual in favour of it. The 
right of voting is to a certain extent dependent upon the amount of rates paid, 
so that one individual may have many votes. In certain cases women and arti¬ 
ficial persons have votes. 

The payment of the clergy comes as a rule from their parishes, according 
to a fixed principle of rateage. The amount varies very considerably. According 
to a recent digest, 1,368 rectors have an average income of 4,709 kronor (a krona 
= !•» shilling), and 957 perpetual curates have one of 1,743 kronor — in both 
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cases with the addition of a dwelling-honse. Every eigh^ rector has an income 
falling below three thousand kronor, and every eighth perpetual curate has less 
than twelve hundred kronor. Twenty-three rectors have more than ten thousand 
kronor each, and thirteen perpetual curates have four thousand kronor or above that. 
The whole sum of salaries amounted to 8‘ii million kronor, of which I'lc mill, 
kronor consisted of the revenue from the benefices (—houses wjttf grounds), the 
whole appraised value of these amounting to 48‘io million kronor. The whole 
question about the payment of the clergy is now receiving attention and a 
reform may soon be expected. The salary of a hixhop is officially reckoned 
at from 10,000 to 15,000 kronor, and of the arphbishop at 1G,000 kr.; these 
amounts are probably, as a rule, far short of the actual sums received. — 
The Swedish clergy have not the right to pension (though their widows and 
children are entitled to such, from a special fund), hence clergymen who are 
getting past their work by reason of age obtain assistance from young clergj'men 
not yet holding fixed appointments, whom they usually receive into their own 
houses and themselves remunerate. 

The parish early came to form the basis of secular communal life 
too. Nowhere, certainly, within the compass of the Lutheran Church 
has the influence of the parishioners in church affairs been of old 
greater than in Sweden. In ecclesiastical and educational questions 
the Church AssenMy (Kyrkostilmman) has the decision; the Rector 
presides, and every member of the civil community who as such pos¬ 
sesses a vote and helong.s to the Swedish Church has the right of 
voting here too, in accordance, however, with a graduated scale, i. e. 
in proportion to the sum each pays in rates (with the’restrictions 
mentioned on page 250). The A.ssembly elects two standing committees 
for four years: the Vestry Board (Kyrkoradet) and the School Board 
(Skolradet), over both of which the Rector presides! The Vestry Board 
has to look after the concerns of the church, to administer certain 
church funds, and exercise church discipline. The close connection 
between church and school in Sweden is a characteristic feature; 
moreover, the high standard to which popular education has been brought 
in the country, is largely owing to the efforts of the clergy. 

Instnnncntal in bringing about this result have also been the Catechetical 
Meetings (HusfOrhCr), which have no counterpart in other countries. Already the 
Ecclesiastical law of 1(586 enjoins the clergy to supplement their sermons and 
interrogations in church on the catechism by visiting their iiarishioners at home, 
one after the other, in order to examine them in Cliristian knowledge. During 
the 18th century it W'as enacted their duty so to do, while the obligations of 
the parishioners with regard to attendance were more precisely defined. At the 
present time, these catechetical mi^etings are held for a considerable section of the 
parishioners together at one time. The institution has, however, in many towns 
changed so far as to the meetings, having assumed a devotional character. 

The clergy in Sweden have from olden times kept a number of Registers 
of the popuJation (amongst others those which have formed the basis, for a 
century and a half, of the famous Swedish population statistics). These registers 
have been instituted, partly for the requirements of the churches, but also largely 
for those of national government. The labour of keeping these in lai^e parishes 
is considerably onerous, and it is carried out without extra remuneration. 





A conatry pw^tk, ia Swedrai -'has 

idkmieters (in tbe six northernmost Jiiiu iinont sq^ km., ia the rest of 
only about 7 b). In North Sweden, pmdshes are eBormmnsly large; tiiat 
Gellivare has an area of 17,000 sq. km., or more than that of the whole of the 
Kingdom of Saxony. The population in a country parish arerages ahont 1,700; 
but in a towtf qne, upwards of 9,000. In Stockholm many parishes arc exceedingly 
populous, with as many as b0,000 members and upwards. The total numbm 
of clergymen in Sweden is about 2,800, or one to 1,800 inhabitants, a proportion^ 
which for a Protestant country may be termed normal. In North Sweden, how¬ 
ever, the relative number of^ clergymen is considerably less. 

In the quinquennium of 1876/80 the expenditure of the parishes in Sweden 
on the Church and the clergy amounted to 9’us million hronor a year, and in 
1891, 95 to lO'ss million kronor, being 2'oi and 2 ‘ 2 o respectively per inhabitant. 
See further Table 41, p. 251. The value of the churches theinsehes is estimated 
at 95 million kronor. (A krona = IMO shilling or O sss dollar). 



iMnd CatJmdrnl. 

The alteration of gre.atest moment in ecclesiastical legislation du¬ 
ring the 19th century was the practical carrying out of the principles 
of religious liberty. 

Since 1741, it is true, foreigners adhering to the Reformed Church have 
enjoyed the right of the free exercise of their religion in Sweden; this right 
was extended in 1781 to those of other Christian creeds, and in 1782 to Jews 
also. In spite, however, of the decree of the Constitution that »the King shall not 
constrain or cause to constrain any man’s conscience, but shall protect every 
One in the free exercise of his religion, provided he do not thereby disturb 
the puUic peace nor give offence to the public, the old severe regulations for 
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lUktatalboni Swedeg remained oq the Btatnte-book, and oocadtona^'^Mliip 
the authorities; thus they compelled contnmacions parents to have tibteiir 
.ren baptized, and had persons who apostatized from the Lutheran Doctrines' and 
risit^ conventicles prosecuted and punished. The repeal of the Conventicle Beoe{a‘ 
motion, in 1858, forms the turning-point; since that time the restraints that tito 
parish exercised upon the inhabitants within it, — in so far as thpyf amongst oth« 
duties, formerly always had to employ the clergy of their own respective parishes at 
^ baptism, burial, marriage, and communion, etc., — have been relaxt'd; Swedish citizens 
have obtained the right to leave the National Church and to form Christian bodies 
of their own with public divine services and religionj instruction according to their 
own tenets; rivil marriages have been introduced for certain cases; and more liberty 
has been granted with regard to baidisiu, continnation, holy cominnnion &c. 

Now there is really a very considornble religious freedom prevailing. The 
most essential ejeceptiom to this Ireedom are: that the King, the ministers of 
the Crown, and the tem-hers of religion in government schools must profess, just 
as the clergy in the Churcli, the Lutheran doctrine; that monasteries are not to 
be established; that imhlic religious service of ]iagan deserii>tion is forbidden; that 
it is not jiermitted for anyone to leave the Swedish Church withouth stating his 
intention to become a inember of some other Christian body; and that dissenters, 
as well as others, must contribute to the support of the Swedish Church, as being 
an institution oi an educational 'hanteter in the service of the state, its officers 
h.iviiig, too, pnrel; secular duties in addition to their religious ones. 

Creed and Cilltiis. The ]mre ev-iing:elieal rloetriue, which the Swedish 
rhnreli jtroies.ses, is determined, in tlie Constitution of Sweden, as being 
that which vva.s aeeepted and set forth iti tlie unaltered Augsburg Con¬ 
fession of l.’ilMI and in tlu' residntion arrived at by the Upjisala Synod of 
the year l.')!i;L The Kedesiasti •nl law, on the other hand, mentions further 
the whole of the Hook of Coiieord as an exposition of the aeeepted doc¬ 
trine, and Convoeation in 18!».! rejevted. by .‘50 \'ote« to 28, the proposi¬ 
tion of the Crown, which parliament had sauetioned, to alter the latter 
statemi'iit in aeeordam-e with the former. 

The Nwilogieal Ilamlbook of fh(' year isil was replaced in IHPd by a 
new one, wliieh more fintlifuDy jireserves the Lutheran tradition; therewith the 
choral jiait of the service 1ms lieeome fuller and more varied. Two fresh series 
of texts for sermons for tlie round of the year were issiiisl in IrtOO, for us6 
with the old ones. The Hi/mnal (of IxtO) prepared by ./. 0. WulHu, the 
great liymnwriter, is still in use. 

Tlie Chiirrh liible is still that of Charles XII (of the year 17o:J), but ever 
since 177;i a Bible Coiiiiiiissioii has been in existence and has Itronght forward 
new suggestions from time to time. Not until lH8;i was a new translation of the 
New Testament adojited, and then not deliuitely so. Of the Old Testament the 
translation was submitted to Convoeation in 1808, and was almost universally ap¬ 
proved, though considered to need some slight alterations; at the same time a 
revision of the New Testament was also deeided upon. — The Exposition of 
the Vateehism now ordained dates from 1878; the catechism itself is the small 
edition by Lather of 1.529. 

The revival of religious life among the people daring the last few decades, 
in oogjunctioii with the interest for history and the fine arts, has resulted in great 
activity in the restoration and rebuilding of churches, more especially of cathe¬ 
drals. Moreover, by procuring superior and more tasteful altareloths and other 
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altardecorations, by arranging lithnrgical services, and by taking steps to improve 
the quality of church-singing, the endeavour has been made to direct the atten¬ 
tion of those who have come under the influence of the spirit of the Reformed 
Church, and of those who display indifierence to religious matters, to the depth 
and beauty of the Lutheran services, while at the same time other well justified 
demands have J>een met by the institution of services for Bible-clncidation, for 
mission work, and for children. 


Beligions Life in Sweden is in our days of a very varied and multi¬ 
form character. During the 10th century more especially, religious move¬ 
ments have constantly been arising which have left more or less per¬ 
manent marks upon the life of the nation, numerous parties and sects 
having been founded that show' themselves posse.ssed of life and strength. 



St. Johannes' Church, Stockholm. 


The earliest of these move¬ 
ments (dating from about 1770) 
is the \ort'land sect called 
»Liisare» — a popular pietistic 
development with two main 
branches, one maintaining high 
church attitude (the Old La- 
sare), and one of tendencies pro¬ 
nouncedly antinomian and against 
the State church (theXew Lasare). 
.Mlied to this movement is the 
so-called JLa'stadianism, after 
L. Jj. Lwstadius (1800/61), 
a belief that has been widely 
accci»ted by Lapj>s and Finns, 
also in Finland and Norway; 
it is best known by the con¬ 
vulsive movements in which 
the enthusiasm of the believers 
finds expression and by the 
public confession and absolu¬ 
tion imposed upon would-be 
converts. Schartaunism is, on 
the other hand, a product of 
South Sweden, and its adherents 
are chiefly to be found in the 
dioceses of Lund and Gothen¬ 
burg; it derives its name from 
H. iSehurtau (17.07/1826), cu¬ 
rate of the Cathedral at Lund, 
and is remarkable for the ri¬ 
gour of the Confessional and 
other High Church proclivities; 
the most noticeable of these 
are: dogmatizing, schematic ser¬ 
mons, and the effort to force 
the method of salvation for 
the individual into a definite 
scheme. 
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The great awakening that the national misfortunes at the commencement of 
the 19th century occasioned, was in the main patriotic and literary, but it also 
exercised some influence on religious life, as the names of the poets Wallin, 
Franz6ii, and Geijer suffice to show; about the middle of the century, contemporane¬ 
ously with the crusade against drunkenness, a national religious movement of great 
vigour called the New EoangeUem, arose under the leadership of,^. 0. Roaenius 
(1816/(58). This movement is of a genuinely popular character and represents 
a pietism of fervent, bright, evangelical type, not much concerned with dogmatic 
questions or paying much heed to the offices, sacraments, and ordinations of the 
Iwidy ecclesiastical as such, nor yet to the sjircad of culture but rather to the salva¬ 
tion of the individual, to the community of »the believers* standing apart from »the 
world*, and to the right and duty jiertaining to every Christian to spread God’s king¬ 
dom. In all parts of Sweden, from Norrland to Skkne, societies were formed chiefly 
among the lowly, for mutual edification and mission work; at great sacrifice 
private chapels were erected — at the present time there are upwards of 1,600 
such in Sweden, worth several millions of kronor — and Preachers (chiefly laymen) 
were supiwrted, who went up and down the eonntrj- preaching the gospel, or em¬ 
barked for foreign parts on the same errand. 

To give this great movement cohesiveness, the National Evangelical Society 
was formed in 1856. The basis of that association was Lutheran and ecclesi¬ 
astical; from it sc]tariitcd »the I'Yee Church Sect*, with 1\ P. WaldenstrOm 
(born in 18.'$8) and E. J. Ektnati (born in 1812) at its head; this sect eonsti- 
tuttsi, in 1878, a body called the Swedish Mission Union, with no form of 
Confession; thereby occasioning the most scirious defection from the ranks of the 
national church since the days of King .Tohan III (close of the 16th century). This 
Union now embraces nearly 1,000 religions communities with "a membership of 
about 80,000 (the National Evangeliial Society only embraces from, 180 to 190 
bodies) — apportioned among 11 districts, each with a President; they have 
in many cases preachers of their own, who even administer the Holy Com¬ 
munion, and occasionally the rite of ba])tism, without authority from the Church. 
Inasmuch as the members of these free-church bodies still nominally belong 
to the national church, alleging as a reason for so doing that even if they 
left it, they would still be liable to contribute to its sujiport, the curious 
phenomenon has arisen of an independently organized free church community 
existing within the borders of the national church, without, however, any exist¬ 
ence in the eye of the law. This awkward state of affairs has occasioned the 
Church much trouble and anxiety. The question of the legality of baptism as 
conducted by laymen has c.specially given rise to keen dispute. An edict from 
the Crown, dated March 18, 1898, has rendered it essential for every chilJ 
baptized by any person not in holy orders, save in uii;ent cases, to be registered 
in the church mils as not baptized within the national church. 

New-Evangelism, more especially in its most recent, radical phase, bears traces 
of influence from England and America. As direct offshoots of the Keforined 
faith may be counted not only some few minor bodies, consisting chiefly of 
foreigners (the Anglicans, about 200 in number, and the French Reformed 
Church with a membership of about 100), but also the following sects, of which 
certain have gained a very considerable hold among different classes of Swedes 
during the last ,80 years, viz.: Baptists (numbering over 40,000), Methodists 
(20,000), the Catholic Apostolic Church or Irvingians (300), Mormons, Ad¬ 
ventists etc. Of these only the Catholic Apostolic Church and the Methodist 
Body are recognized by the state as separate communities, their members having 
definitely left the National Church. The ultra-Methodist body, the Salvation 
Army, can boast of having established 438 corps and outposts and 55 social 
institutions of various kinds; the staff of officers numbers 859, while of soldiers 
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there arc 13,042; that is the result of 17 years’ work in the country. The 
Youna Meti'x Chiistian Association (some 110 clubs, inemhership 7,700) 
and the Yoinifl iromen’s Christian Association (about 50 clubs, meml>ershjp 
4,700) have been introduced from En;;laiid. The Christian Students' Move¬ 
ment, which has done much to stimulate religions life at Scandinavian Colleges 
during the last decade, had its origin in North America. A world-wide move¬ 
ment of this kind, called 'The Woi-ld’s Studoit Christian Federation, was 
organized in 1896 at Vadstena, Sweden, and since that time a Swede has been 
chairman of this association. — Adherents of non-protestant faiths are, princi¬ 
pally, Jtoman Catholirs (about 2,000) and Jncs (about 3,400). The number of 
Homan Catholics has of late years considerably increased. 

The multiplicity of religious, ]>artios naturally gives rise to much dissension 
and mutual dwTying, but at the same time it prompts to a large activity in 
mission work. The National Fvanaelicol Society and the Mission Union lead 
the way in regard to both home and foreign missions; they also maintain mission 
schools of their own. In the foreign mission-field the two bodies maintain resjicct- 
ively about 70 and 50 missionaries of both s(‘xes. Tiie Swedish Church has 
conducted, since 1874. a mission to the bcatben in Africa and India. snpiKirting 
in all about 25 missionaries; the board of mnnageniont is elected by Convocation 
and presided over by the Archbishojt. There are several societies at work in 
China, the most i>rominent among them being the creedloss Swedish China Mission 
(25 missionaries). The Swedish Missionary Society, one ot the oldest of the. 
sort in the country (founded in 18.35), works among the I.aplandei's. A great 
deal is done to j)rovidc sailoi's in foreign ports with facilities for religious care, 
and .lews are not forgotten either. 

The Swedish Bible Society (established in 1H]5) has since that date distributed 
Bibles and Testaments to the number of over 1 , 15 (I.(m)(). -- Deaconesses have been 
appointed in many ]ilaces, the institution being boiTowed from (ierraany; the Train¬ 
ing Home at Ersta near Stockholm has been in existence for upwards of fifty years 
and has become, more especially under the sui»erintendenc(i of ./. C. Bring 
(during the jteriod 1802,'98), a very important factor in the life of the Swedish 
Church and one that has been fniitful of much blessing. The Training Home 
has a membership of about 240 Sisters, 50 of whom holding ]msts as ]>iirish 
deaconesses. This branch of church service has been gaining ground latterly more 
and more, es))ecially in Stockholm and the other large towns. Attention is also be¬ 
ing increasingly jiaid to providing improved religious care for the working 
jteople on the outskirts of large communities, a matter w'bicb was crying for 
.more effort, since that section of the people was in a fair way of becoming 
quite dechristianized. There is still much to lie done even in the country 
districts in the same directions. V. Rundgken has calculated that 20 % 
of the population of Sweden attend the serviciis of the National Church each 
Sunday and 5 those of the Dissenting Bodies. Of the total number of those 
who become confirmed little more than half retain communion with the Church. 

A lively communication is kojit up with the Swedes of the United States, 
even in a religious sense. As in Sweden, so there, religious factions arc numerous. 
Large numbers of emigrants fail to join any religious body, but the majority of 
those who are desirous of doing so, become members of the Augnstana Synod, 
a body that has upwards of 750 churches or chapels, 45.3 clergy, and an average 
attendance on Sundays of 150,000; the annual expenses of maintenance amount 
to nearly 2 million kronor. The Synod has supported since 1800 a College of 
its own in affiliation with the clergy Training College on Rock Island in Illinois 
State; there are 575 students there with a staff of 27 teac'hers. It is by no 
means an uncommon thing for the elergj'men attached to the Synod to obtain 
the consent of the Crown to enter the service of the Swedish Church at home. 
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The ^edish Mission Union has also numerous adherent? among the Swedes in 
America; many again have joined the Reformed Sects, more especially the Baptists 
and Methodists. 

A religious movement, which, although it has not very many 
followers, yet has a special interest for us Swedes in its hayihg emanated 
from our coiintry, is the New Church, founded by the famous Emanuel 
• Sredenborff (born at Stockholm in 16SS, died in 1772). 

The basis of his 
views on religion is that 
tlwire exists a far greater 
corres]iondcuee between 
the lower and higher 
spheres of Nature than 
is usually sui)iinse(l to be 
the ease aud likewise 
betw(«'n Nature and the 
spirit-world (the Dw:- 
trine of Gorrespondon- 
ecs). Every advance 
is brought about only 
through interior deve- 
lojuiient, and good and 
tnith are in themselves 
fundamentally insr^lia- 
rable fnim eiu-h other, so 
that no one can appro¬ 
priate any truth as his 
own who docs not at 
the same time aecpiirc 
the corresponding form 
of good. Svedenborg con- 
eeivi-s the future life as 
wholly anahigous with 
this jiresent one. He re¬ 
jects the doctrine of the 
jndgment day and com¬ 
bats the orthodox doc¬ 
trines of the Trinity and 
of the .Instification. 

Svedenborg, a scien¬ 
tific man too of the 
highest calibre, pro¬ 
nounced on many toi>ics truths which have not b<vn valued at their true worth 
until onr day — and then under other men’s fathei-ship. The genera! public 
really only knows his name from his famous svisionary faculty^; but many of 
the greatest spirits of the latter centuries have come under the iiiHuence of Sve- 
dcnboig’s teaching and have acknowledged the debt they owe to him. 

The adherents of the New (i’hnrch are, as a mie, broad-minded jicople, and 
expect nothing but gain for their religious views from the jjrogress of scientific 
research. Thus, both the Religious Gongress at Ghicago in 1893 and the Religions 
Science Congress in Stockholm in 1897 were arranged on the initiative of members 
of the New Church. 
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Thdr i'nnd.aincntel, conviction — that truth wins its triumphs solely by inward 
means — has kept Svedenborgians from all crude forms of propaganda, and this 
will ('\))liiin to a considerable extent the comjtaratively small number of those 
who have opi'iily jtiined the body. In Sweden the lH)dies organized as such 
lune a ineiubershi)) at present of rather ever -'00. In Kiigland is the 

number of rt.'gistered nienibers. and in the United States 7,!f7ti; scatten-d con¬ 
gregations are to be found in all parts of the world. 


5. SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 

In pretty nearly all civilized coiinfries, otir time is characterized 
by deep currents affecting the reformation (or revohition) of society — 
different to those of other ])eriod.s inasmuch as they have forced their 
way down to the very masses. In Sweden, with its high standard of 
popular education and its old ])olitical freedom, these movements have 
gained great strength, even if in this domain, just as often in others, 
peculiar features are cousjucnous, testifying that the development of our 
people continues to follow its owu course in very many res])ect8. 

A inovcineii}, which in other countries (hardly as yet, with ns) is the most 
noticeable of these social currents, is tlic LaOoiir j/ioreiwnf. b’nr an account of 
its ithases i.i our country the reader is referred to another section at the end of 
this work. Amongst other similar phenomena, the religions movement, tlie woman 
question, and the tcmjierancc agitation have attracted th(‘ greatest attention in Sweden. 

Concerning the rflii/ions niovement. some data have already been given 
above under tlio head Ciiurch and Ueligiou. It must lie borne in mind that this 
mighty popular movement has c.xerciscd its intinence on many deimrtmcnts of our 
social life. For tlie tirst time — at least sinc(‘ the days of Kngcllirekt (the 14tb 
centur>) — a itational reformatory movement of wich; scope has arisen from the 
very depth of the masses themselves. It is peculiar to Sweden that this happened, 
neither on political nor social ground, hut on religious. liut once awakened, the 
new life is certain also to au({njre other forms than religious omis, — which, 

< moreover, has alreaxly ]irove,d to he the cast!. 

The educational power of such a raovcmejit is very evident. Even from 
an economic )»oint of view the movement has boon a very important one, through 
its encouragement of industry, saving, and thoughtfulness in money matters. In 
the religions elements of the community a very high standard of prosimrity is 
nowadays prevailing. 

Concerning the Wvmau question and the Temperance affitation, an account 
of each will be given below — a short one bettause of the limited space. 

The Woman Question. 

As far as efforts to improve the position of woman are concerned, 
Sweden staud.s among the foremost of European countrio.s. If the rea¬ 
son of this be sought, it may be discjovered in the fact that, in 
Sweden, woman even from remotest times has enjoyed greater respect 
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than is the case in many other eonntries. But vexy probably an addi¬ 
tional cause will be — as previously pointed out — a most uncommon 
supernumerary quantity of wmmen in our country, in consequence of 
which fact the question about single women’s chances of self-support 
rather early became of actual importance with us. , • 

Even if in Icygonc times both law and custom to a certain degree 
secured the position of woman, neverthedess the definite reforms in this 
resyiect belong to our own c*ra. Swedish women have since 184.5 pos- 
sc'ssed the same rights of inheritance' as mt'n, and sinc-e 1863 an un¬ 
married woman is of offc. At first she atticined her majority at the 
age of 2.'), but, since 1884. at 21, or the same' age as is the case of men. 
A widow is in the state of ma jority whatever her age may be. 

Tlic' 7 iosition ot a married woman ccnitimicis to be Jess favourable. She is 
still siibjc'c'tccl to the {;uarciia)islii 7 i of hc'r hiisbancl and thus, actually, a minor. 
The husiiaucl has in most case's the riftht to achninisicr her projicrty. However, 
ac'c’orclinu to the statutes of 1S7-I, this rifiht is so far rccstric'ted that the wife can, 
by incjans of a e-ontract drawn 071 7 )rior to hen' marriage', obtain the riRht of 
aciniinistcTiiiTi her own 7 >ro)ierty. or a certain 7 )ai’t of it. 7 >crsonaliy; she has this 
ripht likc'wisc with rojiard to what, under the s.aincc conditions, conies to her by¬ 
way of inlicntancc' or stiff. iii irricsl woman has the .side rijtht to inanago what 
she acctnircs threogh he-r own labour, liy the statute of isos, the husband’s 
right to dis 7 l 0 ^e of real 7 )ro 7 ierty belonging to his wife was, moreover, iu certain 
rcs 7 H‘cts cnrtailc'd, and the wile’s liability for hc'r husband's debts contracted after 
marriage!, has bc'cn limitoel. bi'sidi's whicli the ’wifi' has been ttroviilcd with greater 
fai'ilities than 7 >rcviotisly for obtsiiniiig a se']iaratt' estate! eie'creeel by'law (boskill- 
iiaei), anil by such means the rietht to manage her own 7 >ro 7 >crty hiirself. 

Uuring the' last decenniunis an ini]iorlitnt revolution has take'u 
place iu woman’s .'‘/there of lahoiir. AVoiiiitii’s cayiae-ity for work, which 
foriiii'rly femnel auqile field in the manifold occupations of the household, 
be'came .sujierlluous iu nianv’ jilacc's, owing to the dcvt'lojunent of indus¬ 
tries having ctiused such work to be executed ftir cheaper at fac¬ 
tories. Tlie iiroldem which now became more and more pressing wa.s 
how to utilize in another way the' capacities for work set free by 
sne-h e'anses. Witli regard to women of the lower classes, this was easy 
enough, on account of the situations ofi'ered the'm at the factories. Again, 
with regard to the higher classes, a special traiuht// was obviously elc'- 
maudi'd for new fields of labour, and opjiortunities in this diri'ction 
have also during the last titty year.s been atforded on a large scale. 

A great number of jiriveitc! colleges for girls have been established with 
rather considerable State grants, and the State itself su 7 ) 7 iorts a Training School 
for lady-teachers at these schools and sever.al Training Schools for female teachers 
at the common schools. In 1866, women obtained admission to the conservatory 
at the Academy of Music, and in 1866 to the one at the Academy of Fine Arts. 
In 1870, the Universities were thrown oi»en to females, and during the period 
1871/11)00, 605 women in all have graduated from the colleges, hi 1870, 
women got the right to enter into the faculty of medicine, in 1873, they 
were privileged to ]»a.ss all university examinations (exce 7 )t in theology), and at 
present we have in Sweden 3 lady Dmdors of Philosophy, and 9 lady.Doctors 

Stttedtn. 18 
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of Medifine engaged in the practice of their profession, as well as a lady Doctor 
of Laws (appointed lecturer at the university of Uppsala). Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that the Stockholm Private University was the tirst in Europe to 
appoint a woman (Mrs. Kovalevski) professor. — Since 1864 women have been 
admitted to the Central Gymnastic Institute. In the Postal and Telegraph ser¬ 
vices women'have received appointments since 1863, and in the railway service 
since 1869. The number of women in banks, counting-houses, and Government 
offices is largely on the increase, and in the ranks of common-school teachers 
women form a constantly increasing majority. For the training of sicknurses a 
most extensive activity has, been carried on in later years, about which work 
see above under the heading Hygiene and Care of the Sick. 

Unmarried women, and, under certain conditions, married women too, have the 
right to carry on trade and manufacture, mechanic .art, and other business, and 
there is no law restricting their right to engage in factory or professional work. 

Peculiar to Sweden is the law of Woman’s suffrage that entitles 
her, under certain conditions, to vote at commmtal eh-ctioiis. Already 
in the eighteenth century, women possessed of real property had this 
privilege, which was then, however, of small importance, and since 1862 
women paying taxes to community vote on the same conditions as men. 
The number of votes de])ending on the amount of taxes (see page 2.’)0), 
the women, however, in general remain in the minority, and have there¬ 
fore only slightly been able to make their iiiduence of any validity. 
At all events., however, this is a ju-ivilege which, in Eurojie, SwedisJi 
women only have shared with those of England and Einland. Quite 
lately a similar privilege has in Norway been granted to women, — 
here still more extended than in the countries just mentioned. 

Through their participation in communal elections the women of Sweden 
indirectly elect also members of the First chamber of the Kiksdag — a circum¬ 
stance quite unique in Europe, even though it be of little practical importance 
as long as voting women are so few in number. More inqiortant is that since 
1889 women can be elected as members of School Hoards and as Poor Law 
Guardians. In private associations of all sorts a continually increasing Jiumber 
of directorships arc filled by females. 

, Swedish woman develops a considerable activity in charift/ trorh 
as e. g. within the Charity Organization Society and the Association for 
children’s work.sho])s, as well as through various societies tending to¬ 
wards the preservation of public morality etc. 

Women theimselves have considerably contributed to the by no 
means despicable results achieved in the sphere of the »Woman Ques¬ 
tion* by means of an energeti(! and well-directed agitation. 

During 1873/96 the Society for vindicating the pnroprietary rights of 
married women worked assiduously to improve the position of woman. 
In 1896, Swedish Women’s ^’ational Council was founded, by means of 
which Swedish agitation to projnote the interests of woman has put 
itself into communication with similar exertions in other countries; 
this society, namely, constitutes the Swedish section of the International 
Council of Women, founded in 1888. 
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Swedish Women’s National Council has for Hs object 
boration between societies, the Boards of which admit femae t-™ 

twelve associations, with a total number of more than 11,000 membm^i e 
joined the leafinc, amongst which may be mentioned; the hredrika Bremer Societ/ 
(see below), the Friends of Handiwork, the Charity Organiration Society, 
Swedish Women’s league for Sweden’s defense, Swedish Women's Peace alliance, 
Swedish Women’s General Society for the i)revention of cruelty to animals, etc. 

, The Council has to represent Sweden at the quinquennial congresses held by 
the International Council of Women. 


At present, the activity for 
elevating w’oinen’s position is being 
more and more concentrated in the 
Fredrilca Bremer Society deriving 
its name from the illnstrions lady 
novelist who was one of the first 
to agitate for the emancipation of 
women in Sweden. Among the 
founders of this Society is foremost 
to be mentioned Mrs. S. Adler- 
sparre (1823'9.5), whose, versatile 
and noble activity abso in other 
res])ects has been of great signi¬ 
ficance for the develojnnent of the 
Woman question in our country. 

Thn programnie of the Frodrika 
Bremer Society, fonnded in 1884, is to 
promote a sound and rational develop¬ 
ment of the work for the advancement 
of women morally ami intellectually as 
well as socially and economically. The 
Society at present counts something 
like 1,600 members, and is engaged 
on an extensive! and varied field of Fredrika Bremer. 

activity. At the end of 1899, it « 

possessed in scholarships for women studying for the learned professions or for 
different branches of trade a cai)ital of 236,451 kronor. The Society also 
publishes a magazine of its own entitled sDagny». -In earlier organ for the 
Woman question was the Periodical for the Home (Tidskrift for hemmet), 
published during 1859,'85 by Mrs. Adlersparre. 



To get their special interests attended to, the labouring women 
have of late years begun to organize themselves into Trade unions tor 
various crafts. 

According to statistics the jmsition of Swedish women is, on the whole, 
rather favourable. One testimony, foremost of them all, is tlu! longevitg of Swedish 
women being the greatest observed in any country, and especially during 
the most active years of their lives the death-rate is low. It has also been 
pointed out previously, not only that frequwicy of crime has generally decreased 
amongst the female population of Sweden, but also that this is the ease to a 
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higher extent than amongst men. — With regani to the waffe« paid for women’s 
work, these, as in all countries, keep lower than men’s, but still some approach 
to levelling them has been made. Thus, from 18t!5 to 1000 male agricnltnral 
labourers’ wages have risen 05 %, but those of female servants in the country 
no 'i. 

On the 'other hand, giievances have apjicareil of late years, especially 
amongst the younger females. To these belong the tremendous increase of 
illegitimate births and of suieidcs amongst younger women, ns also the incrttaso , 
of mortality within the female groups of the lower ages — all this being tbe 
more remarkable as among women of somewhat more fidvanceil age the changes 
generally go in the opposite direction. It is ()l)vious that we here meet with the 
consequences of leaving home earlier than formerly to take situatitms at fac¬ 
tories. The need of taking energetic measun^s for the support ami protection 
of tlie new fetuale class of society thus arising in one days, tiiore and more 
conspicuously stands forth. 


The Temperance Movement. 



Peter Wieselgren. 


It WHS ind till ill 
the latter part of the 
18th eeiitiirv that the 
use of sjiirits {hnitm- 
rin) gid, more rmiiark- 
alily ill vogue in Swo¬ 
llen. The decisive cause 
leading to this eustoiii 
was (Instavus Ill’s 
unfortunate measure 
(177.5) to make the 
manufacture of spirit a 
State monopoly, wheri'- 
by, in order to gain a 
greater revenue, the 
people at large, were 
actually urged to con¬ 
tract the fatal habit 
of consniiiing spirits. 
From that time the 
sspirit rivers began to 
rise shockingly, and 
was certainly not 
checked hy the aboli¬ 
tion of the above- 
mentioned monopoly 
in 1798, after which 
year traffic in it was 
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Comumption of spirits ^ in Swedep. 
Liters a 50 )< alcohol, yearly per mbabitaat. • 


About 1830. 



allowoil toevcrv landowner. The abuse of s])irits reaclied its clintax about 
18d<(. when the amount of ])nre alcohol consumed by eucli inhabitant is said 
to have amounted to at least 20 liters ]ier annum, or about live times the 
ti/fure that denotes its ])resent consninjdion in Sweden. Unt that war 
iii/aiiisf the ahuse. had already sot in which since has borne so rich fruit, 
and, in Ibc inain, coiwfilntcs one of lb(‘. most l)eantifnl aspw'ts in the, 
history of the Sweiiish |)eo])lc dnfin>r the eenlury now drawn to a close. 

Tlie war against The iihusc of alcohol has a loiiR history .in Sweden. The 
illnstrions l.iim;cn.< (died 177S) was far in iuKance of his aiie in rejrard to know- 
lc<If;(! about the nature and effects of sjiirits, and proves undonhtc'dly to have had 
an eye for tlii' iinportame of attackiiifr intcnipcTance. both from a social and moral 
point of view, lint tin' teniiicrancc movement first assmned a practical import 
throniih I'l'trr Wwsi tari ii (horn ISoo, died 1S77 as Itcun of (fothcnhurji), un- 
(piestioiiahly one of the most inllucntial and successful chamidons for tem]ieraneo 
that the history of any country jn'esents. In couseiiuema! of Wiescloren’.s power¬ 
ful asjitation, a srreat immher of Temiterance Societies were formed all over 
Swe<lcn, which, in ]H;j7, focused in the Sn-rJisli Tciiijii'i'imcc <Socb’/)/; and 
throufth his majfniticenf work as a jvopular lecturer and writer was created the 
public opinion which, ]ircvious to lefcislative changes, produced a considi'rable 
diminution (d' druiikvuuKss and ffnally, after an incessant war of netirly 30 years’ 
duration, hsl to the nforms of /Mo, which rejn’esent the fireatest victory of 
the temperam'e movement in Sweden. — .Among the cham)dons sn]i]iorting Wicsel- 
gren, mention must he made of the great chemist ller/elius, hut more ])articularly 
still of Mmjhus Hms (1S07 (HI), the author of the worldrenowned work I'.Aleoholis- 
mus c.hroniciis’p, which in 13.74 gained the prize of the French .Academy of Science. 

The Liquor latvs of 1855, which, thong;li with rather considerable 
alterations, Ibriii the basis of Swedish leg;islation on the subject even at 
the present day, contemplated the suppression of drunken ne,ss by restric.- 
tion with regard, to di.stillation as well as sale of intoxicating liquors. 

With regard to the distillation, the aim wa.s to transform this 
into a trade carried on exclnsively on a lar(jc scale. For this purpose 

_ _ T 

‘ Intoxicating liquors of 25 % alcohol or more. — * A liter = 0'22 imp. gallon = 
0’2(!4 winch, gallon. — ^ Approximative evalnatiun, possibly low. — * In 1896,'1900 
somewhat higher, or 8'04 liters; see p. 2«4. 
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a rather heavy exdse duty was imposed — of 19 Sre per liter of 

spirit, * which duty already in 1857 was raised to 23 Are, in 1867 

increased further to 27 Ore, in 1871 to 31, in 1879 to 38, in 1882 to 

40, and, finallj’, in 1888, to 50 itre. In addition to this, a minimum 

manufacture' of about 8 hectoliters of spirit ]>er diem (reduced in 
1871 to about 5 hectoliters; an hectoliter = 22 imp. gallons) was 
enjoined. To limit this manufacture still further, the same was only 
allowed for 2 months in the year — a j)eriod, however, afterwaiils ex¬ 
tended several times, and^since 1K71 comprising 7 montb.x. 

IIow the distillation of sjnrits in Sweden, also has In'i'omc coiiccntratfid only 
on a few proatcr factories, reitlacing the shome distillations of former times, is 
shown from the fact thiit the |daees where spirit was made, anmimted in lS2i> 
to 172.124. and in ls,'»o to 4,'i,fi47, whereas their niimlmrs in ist'.i wen- cume 
down to 500. mid in 1000 to 131. In lS2h. the averajie ammiiit mmiufacturcd 
at each distillery can probably not hine exceeded 7 or s liretnlitcr--. and in 1S.50 
it was about 20 lieetolitcrs: wherea'^, in ISOI. it inol risen to more than tiOO 
hectoliters, and in liun) to neari> 3.5oo. 

A\*ith regard to the sale of spirits, the legislation of is.’io left the 
wholesale trade, free, wbilt' limiting it to -lo iiters. Xs this regulation 
was evaded by eollusive elnbldng. tin* minimum was later mi rtiised to 
250 liters (i. e. oo imp. gallons). The sale in smaller consignments was 
divided into retail- and bar-triule. The rel'eiler wtis not allowed to sell 
a smaller quantity than 1-a litef of spirit (now 1 liter. orO--.>a im|). gallon), 
and that only for fetebing it away, not for consumption on tlie spot. 
The har-trnde again means the actual jmblie-Iionse business. 

Both retail and bar-trade can only be carried on with the eonsent 
of the community. The (lox-ernor can. however, for short ])eriods grant 
a license to sell by retail for eonsiiniption on the jiremise.s — at watering- 
places, on jiassenger steamers etc., tbongb now no more in places where 
troops are massed. A^’ith regard to the times for opening and elo.sing 
public-houses, etc., minnte injunctions, which have gradually become 
more and more stringent, have been laid down. 

At )>resent, spirit retail business may only be earrieil on, on week days between 
8 a. m. and 7 ]i. ra., and bar-trade likewise on week days from 9 a. m. to 8 
p. m. (in towns till 10 p. m.); on Sundays spirits may only be served at mealtimes 
to guests who arc taking their meals. These regulations can, however, he some¬ 
what modified by the Governor or the communal authorities, when necessitated by 
special circumstances. — Spirits are not to be sold to minors or jiersons intox¬ 
icated, and no claim incurred liy selling s))irits njton trust can he recovered in court. 

A considerable tax is imposed on the sale no less than on the make 
of spirits, at pre.sent levied at the rate of 1.5 fire per liter* on the amount 
of spirits at which the publican offers to be assessed. Where the com¬ 
munity has permitted trading in sjiirits and this is not handed over to 

* Hero and everywhere below is meant spirit holding ,50 % alcohol. An Ore = 0 lS2 
penny = 0‘2(!S cent, or 7‘,a ore = 1 penny. An Ore per liter = ®/» penny per imp. gallon 
= 1 cent per winch, gallon. 



»coinpanie9» {Bolag) according to the Crothenhnrg ^stem, the lioemBB is 
namely given to the highest bidder, on condition, however, of the 
fiovernor considering the individual in question »fit and proper*, i. e. 
that he personally inspires confidence. 



I’lthlic House of the ■■■l}ol(ig> in Gothenburg. 


The rule as to handiti;; this license over to tho hi}rhest bidder may. from a 
tcmpenincc jioiiit of view, ajijiear rather h.azardous. rractically, however, it is 
not of great conseiiiience, since, as far as jirimarily <'oncerns the foinis, these havt 
for the most part tiow adu]ited the so-called (iothenhurg system (see below), and 
have consequently come under different regulations. As regards the coimtri/. tho 
right of th(! communities to forbid the sale of spirits has jtractically led to the 
distt))pearance of piihlic.-houses within large districts. In all the conntr>'-j)arts of 
Sweden, with four millions of inhabitants, there are at tlie jiresent time only 14.3 
sjiirit-shops, 8(1 of which dejiend on ancient privileges not yet expired. In four of 
our Liins there is not a single pnblic-hou.se to be met with in the country district. 
In Xorth Sweden, where especially public-houses are rare, the vast distances, 
however, cause considerable diflicultifis in the attcmi>ts to snp))rcss shelieening. 

In towns, matters arc vastly different to what they are in the country. Not 
a single town community has felt capable of doing without bar-trade. Thus, 
in this case, the legislation of 1865 was ineffectual in imoducing such great 
changes as might be desirable. The perception of this gave birth to the so-called 
Gothenburg system, which more than anything else in Swedish spirit legislation has 
attracted the attention of foreign nations. 
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The Gothenburg system was really devised in Falnn as far bad; as 
1850, Imt was not more fully developed till in 18(>5, in the city which subse¬ 
quently gave rise to its name. The principle of this system is tl»at in each 
community the spirit traffic is entrusted to a company (silo/ie^v), wliich 
only receives -ordinary interest on its invested capital, and hands over 1 he 
balance of its profits to be employed for pur])oses useful to the community. 



Dhiiiiii-roiiiii nj'the iii Oolhenluirii. 


. The first conse.iueiice i)t' these reunlations is that the eomiisniy as sneli has im 
interest in cxtciidiiif: its hnsiiiess, on wliieti ai-couiit it is a eoinnion oeetirrcncc 
that such coiiii>atiics leave )iart of their rights of sale niintilized.’ As, inovuover, 
food has to be served at every ]iublie-liouse. and the jnihJieaii hits ti euniniission on 
this as widl as on non-aleoholie drinks, hut not on sjiirits, it is in iiis interest not to 
enconrage the sale of sitirits. A niindter of detailed rt;gnlations are also given in 
many places with the olijeet of itreventing an iiumoilcrate coinsniiijition of spirits. 

This is particularly the case at Gufhenburg, where the system on the whole 
can still he seen most completely cairied out. Here, the salt; of sjiirits (just as in 
Stockholm and at certain other jihu-cs) is forhidden iilso to Imyers between the age 
of lu and 18, while the common law only forbids selling to children under the 
age of 15. The serving of spirits stops at (> ji. m. in winter, and at 7 j). m. in 
summer, although, according to law, it might go on till 10 p. in. The jmhlic- 

* It ought, however, to he jiointcil out that the r-empanics ran transfer a license to 
private jieopic against certain rents - a eircunistanco which of course constitutes an 
exception from the complete carrying out of the system. 
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houses are large, airy, and bright, whereby cleanliness and order can be ob¬ 
served. Good and cheap dinin<f-rooni» have been erected where only one glass of 
spirit is served at meals. Besides this, there are seven reading-rooms established 
ill different parts of the town, to which some 300,000 visits are annually paid. 

llie jirojits derived from the companies’ traffic in spirits were originally 
employed for such juiriioses concerning the welfare of the worJtirife class as the 
community was not under any legal obligation to take cognizance of. Soon, howevm:, 
a change took place, and the amount was jiaid into the general fund of the 
community. This was undoubtedly a step in the wrong direction. Nevertheless, it 
proves of somewhat minor importance than is coniin^uly supjiosed, inasmuch as the 
boundary between the community’s obligatory and voluntary exjienditures must always 
be vague and indetinite, and the employment of the revenues derived from spirits 
will conseiiucntly, in any case, serve as a jiccnniary relief to the community as such. 

With regard to the iirinciph-s and effects of the Gothenburg system, there 
exists already a whole literature. S. Wieselgrev, l>ire<d:or General, has published 
.several accounts of it in Swtslish (j>aitly also in Treiich and English); of foreign 
works is esiiecially to he noted the niiuute account compiled by the Depart¬ 
ment of habor in Washington, which, under the title of vTlie Gothenburg 
systmu of lupior traffics, forms jiari of its siades iff Soidological reports. As 
regards Sweden, where the system is now iiitrodiieed in S7 out of the t)2 cities 

of the kingdom, and in 11 lioronglis {wliicli result, however, is jiartly explained 

hr the legislation granting certain pccniiiarv privileges to jilaces adojiting this 
system, for which see below), in liencticial effects cannot well be disputed. In 
1X711. there were thus on ever> Immlred Tliousaiul of iiihaldtants in the towns of 
Sweden ‘Jlt'i retailer'-' and i>erinani'ot pulilie-lioase licenses, wliereas in Iff00 there 
were only hh; and during llie I;!--! twent) vears, the consnmiition of .spirits ]>er in¬ 
habitant Im" gone down in xtockiiolm ahoiit to and in (iothenlinrg about 4.0 “i. 
Tlies)stem, however, to work pro]ierl> iioiloiilit demands a vigilant jnihlic ojdnion and 
a vivid sense of responsiliilit) with tlic iiuliiorities of the community. Where these 
condition'^ are aliM-nt. almscs have not iiitVeinicntly ap]ieareil. especially in smaller 
coni’iiunitie'. In order to remed.' these, fre-h regulations have lieen introdncod 

in tile Jale-,t law passed in re.spect to the sale of s}iirits (the law of May 24, 1 se,)), 

whirh is geiierallv reeugnized as heing verv eomnieiidahh . 

The whole uuinlier of jirniniiieiil licenses for the sale of spirits 
auioiitifcd (liiriiiic the .sale-yeur 1X1)!I -liK>G to 1,023, of vvliieh 203 were 
retail lieense.s and T.’IO Imr-trade ones (see ]iagc 27t'). Of the total, 
only 143 were for the eonntry districts hut X.so for ilie towns. — 
Hesides these,, there existed for tliat year 412 ttwjiorari/ licenses (see 
above), of which 304 for the towns and 108 for tlie country districts: 
of tho.se granted for towns the plurality refers to jias.senger steamers. 

Of the jierminieiit town licenses, 8(!2 were assigncsl to vBidagss and 11 
were called in at an auction; the remaining 7 depended upon old. not yet cx- 
jiircd privileges, .\niong the eoiiiiti-j/ lii'cnses mentioned. .'>7 were called in at 
an auction and 86 de]icnding on old privileges. 

Out of tlic 143 jtermauent couiitri/ licenses 0t>, or nearly half the . number, 
fell on the two southernmost jirovinocs Skane and llallaiid (sec the map, page 4). 
Of the remaining, 15 were to be found in tho l.;in of Elfshorg (see map p. 04), 
and 8 in tliose of Stockholm and of Gotehorg oeh Boluis; Smalaiid counted 15, 
little Gotland alone 6, and tho Lilii of Koinmrberg also 6; in the whole of Norrland 
there were only 5. In the Litns of Uppsala, Sodcrmanland, Getleborg, and Jemt- 
land there were no iiermancnt licenses to be found in the country districts. 



1^2 nt/ OF SWEDEN. 

t The fi»e« ac©n;^g fifom the distillation and sale of spiifits are extremely 

‘ l»eavy. Thus, the exdi^ duty oa spirits during the quinquennial periods of 
1871/1900 amounted on a yearly average to IS'ss, IS-as, 1.3‘7a, 14’24,15'o», 
and 18’55 million kronor respectively (a krona = I'lo shilling), and the 
fees for sale (together with the profits of the Bolags) during the same 
periods came to 2'27, S'ai. .*>'47, 7-40, and lO ir million kronor res|)ee- 

tively. If the duty on imported spirits he taken into account, the totals 
will be 17'95, lO’as, 20'54, 21'7fi, 24'06, and .^1'46 million kronor respec¬ 
tively, and in 1900 the trttal amounted to ;>.')■ lo million kronor, of which 
20-26 millions were excise duty; 2-44 millions customs duty; and fees for 
sale together with profits niafle over by the BoJags, 12-4o million kronor. 



Reading-room of the >Bolag- in Gothenburg. 


With regard to the elistiihution of tiicsc <'onsidcralile sums, much contro¬ 
versy has arisen; the regulations no»v in force are as follows. Fees for manu¬ 
facture and custom dues go to the Stiite (as has always been the case). Fees 
for sale ard the Bolags’ profits may jiartly be retained by each town individually, 
which share is increased if the town adopts the (iothenburg system; the remainder 
as well as the fees for sale in the country communities are divided, according to 
very complicated principles (about which see the law on the sale of spirits of May 
24, 1895) between the County Councils, the Agricultural Societies, and 

all the country communities — generally in i)roportion to their pojmlation. During 
the five years of sale 1895/1900, .the County Councils in this way received on 
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Yearly eemeumption of ^rite per inhabila^tf 189J/9S, 



J»i-r»uiark. Bol^'iuni. Cormnny. Frnnfc. Swe<len. Swit/.r-r* I'.Titihh N'orM-ny. Plnland. 

luud. l^lvs. 


11 yciirh averiifsii 17'o tlio Ain’icnltiiral Societies 12’5 the towns 67'9 f», 
aiiii the enmiirv eomnmiiitics 12'a the hiilanee of 0'4 ”« beins; spent chiefly in 
eonipeiisation to liolilers of old pri\ile(jcs of serving liquor. The whole sum thus 
divided amounted to lO rr niillion kronor per annum. 

After the laws of IS.").') were passe.i, and the ({othenlnu'o; system had 
gained ■'round, there followed a ee.ssiitio’n in the Swedish temperance 
movement, which only re-awakened to life about ISSO. The modern 
Temperanee movement, however, ditters in many respects from Wiesel- 
f'ren’s old one, first in havinfj received its im]iulse and derived its ideals 
from America, whereas '\\’ieself>ren’s had s])rnn£' np on national ground. 
The modern movement has been embraced e.«peeially by the great mass¬ 
es of the population, whilst Wieselgren’s I'ertainly rc.ached these mass¬ 
es also hnt still had its root among the educated classes. Finally, 
the modern movement is ont' of total nhstweiice, and aims at bringing 
abont the jn'oliihllioii of both the. make and sale of intoxicating drinks, 
whilst the old movement was moderate (seeking particularly in beer an 
ally against s])irits), and in its legislation had the highest possible regard 
for individual liberty. 

Of the modern Temperance HoeAetiee. the ()r(ler of (iood Temi)lars in 1901 
counted 104,000 members, which is a larKor nuralKir than in any other country. An 
offshoot of the Order, on purely Swedish ground, the so-called National Order of 
Good Templars, counts in addition 27,000 members; the Order of Templars (sprung 
np amonutst the Swedes in America) 50,000: the Ulne Kihbon-men 60,00(1; several 
smaller societies 14,000. The whole membership of these total abstinence societies thus 
comes to 255,000. Besides these, a large number of religious sectarians may be recko¬ 
ned as total abstainers, some of whom, however, are already included in the above 
figures. On the whole, it may be supposed that 320,000 total abstainers are 
actnally to be found in our country. These numbers are undoubtedly a singularly 
elo(iuent testimony of the vigour which once more characterizes the Temperance 
movement in Sweden, and it is equally undeniable that the fall in the consump- 
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Table 44. Comumpfion of spirits * in Sweden during 185611900. 

(A liter => 0'22 imp. gallon or 0'2(U winch, gallon. An hectoliter = 2S imp. gallons). 


Average 
for the years . 

Mean 

population. 

Consumption, in heci 

outers. 

Wine. 

Liters per 

inhabitant. 

{Spirits, s 

Beer. * 

spirits.* 

B«er.® 

Wino. j'cobol.* 

1856,60. 

3,726.587 

354.000 

390.000 

15,860 

9-i)0 

10-6 

0*43 5*21 

1861 ()f). 

3,992,560 

426,3.57 

446,105 

16..543 

1088 

11-2 

0-41 1 ; 5-83 

1866 70. 

4,165.906 

:!70.0.57 

416.9.33 

17,740 

8-«S 

107 

0'4H ]! 4-91 

187175. 

4,274.006 

50r...562 

! 702,867 

iJ4,670 

11-H.S 

164 

0-81 ■ 6fi5 

1876 80.. 

4,499,900 

4r>4,515 

767.108 

32,608 

10-10 

17-0 

0-72 f 5 80 

1881.'85. 

4.604,724 

369,364 

885.968 

31,231 

8-02 

19-2 

0 (i8 II 4-8.5 

1886 90. 

4.741,726 

338,i508 

; 1,151,588 

25,824 

718 

24 3 

0 54 ■ 4-59 

1891'9.5. 

4,831.814 

322.405 

1,331,442 

29,8‘.)2 

6r»7 

27« 

0l!2 4r.(i 

1896.'00. 

5,032.074 

404,349 

; 1,682,262 

av.t99 

8-04 

33 4 

0fi8 5-42 


tion of spirits diiriiip; 1881'i>.") is in tlio main due to the new societies. In the 
domain of legi-slation tlieir success lias, on the other hand, been less significant, 
partly from the reason that the new railieal proclivities do not easily combine with 
the rejtard for individual liberty. At the side of thi.s feature, there has not sel¬ 
dom beon consincutms a more than necessary disregard of the work for smaller, prac¬ 
tical reforms that might easily ha\e been carried out. .Vmong the results achieved 
must, however, be named the above-meutioued law of lH!t5 respecting the sale 
of spirits, and the order of 1 h<i 2 about roin]iulsory instruction in the common 
schools on the upture and etlei'ts of sjiirits. 

A review of the fluctuations in the eoiisumption of sidrituous drinks in 
Sweden is a^'orded by Table 4-1 and the diagram on ]iage 277; cf. also Table 29, 
page 154, and the diagram ]>age 28;!. It ought to be mentioned that during late 
years the consumjition of s]iirits has again considerably increased (in 1900 to 8'7 
liters i»er iiih.), whii'h partly at least must be ascribed to the uncommonly favour¬ 
able economical conjunctures. As to the evident and since long prevailing increase 
with regard to the consumidion of hfm-, it must be borne in mind that the use of 
this drink is, nevertheless, smaller in Sweden than in most countries of Europe 
(see Table 29, p. 154). lleer, however, is very often used in Sweden as an in¬ 
toxicating drink, and is, therefore, violently aasailcd by the new total abstinence 
societies, which, among other objects, are working to bring about an alcoholic 
limit between weaker and stronger malt-drinks, a close control on the latter, and 
•separation of the beer and wine-trades from other business. A strong ojdnion 
exists for introducing the fiothenburg system also into the sale of malt-drinks. 
One peculiarity for Sweden is that no special duties are imposed, as yet, either 
on the manufacture or on the sale of beer. 

In 1889, the old Swedish Temiierance Society (sec p. 277) was again re¬ 
organized. It is now working on moderate lines, chiefly through the dissemina¬ 
tion of tracts, for which iiurjiose a State subvention is granted, and addresses 
itself particularly to the educated classes. In 1902, the Society has got a great 
donation, and is directing its work to a great extent to promote higher culture 
among the lower classes. Its name is now changed into the Swedish Society for 
promoting temperance and culture (Svenska sUllskapct fiir nykterhet och folk- 
uppfostran). 

‘ Spirits (>Briinnviii>) cain]>rise according to Swedish law all liquors containing 25 ^ 
alcohol and above. — * Kednced to 50 ^ alcohol. — ’ Including porter and small-hcer (Is- 
kallsrdricka) but not >whitc becr> (Svagdrieka). — * Tlic beer esaihatcd at 4 and the wine 
at 10 }( of alcohol. 
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Other Hiimanitary Movements. 

The splendid modern system of cooperation for effeetinp; a number 
of Social reforms (often important in themselves even if.n(rt, as a rule, 
comparable with those treated above) is also in Sweden amply repre¬ 
sented. A number of these associations are dealt with in this work 
under the divisions specially devoted to their respective fields of labotir. 
Some few of the rest may here be the subjecf of a brief notice. 

Of the fnt.ernational FeJerotion, workinp for the abolition of legally con¬ 
trolled prostitution, thercs is also a branch in Sweden, 

The Amhiiloiiee Soeietice labour to <liffuse knowledge of the best means of 
help in cases of sudden accident, as well as of rendering such assistance; and 
with the same object, esi)ccially with refenmee to accidents through drowning, 
the Siredifih Life Sm-inp Society hits been lately established. 

The Sicedixh CremnUon Sneiefj/ has disjdayed an energetic activity, and 
crematories are now erected both in Stockholm and Gothenburg. 

'The Proteetiou o f Anirnah has gained most numerous anil zealous advocates, 
especially among women, and a large number of societies are at work with the 
object of introducing a better method of slunghter. of educating school children 
to be kind to animals, etc. The Scandinavian nations in geiicral occupy, as is 
well known, a high standard with regard to the humane treatment of animals, 
and this is )ierhaps csjiecially true of the Swedes with their often bespoken warm 
love of n.atnre, which also manifests itself a% a lively interest in the creatures 
of the animal kingdom. 

Akin to the above-mentioned efforts is the work for limiting and regula¬ 
ting (or abolishing) vii-ieection, which has its center in the Scandinavian Union 
for opjiosing the scientific, torture of animals. 

The work for securing a permanent Universal Peace, or the abolition of 
war and the superseding of it by international tribunals of arbitration, has not 
gained any great extension in Sweden; still, from a theoretical point of view, 
(1. lUoiiKLDND's writings have attracted attention even abroad. Quite recently, too, 
an epoch-making contribution on this field has been furnished by a Swede, the 
celebrated inventor of dynamite, Alfred Ifobel, who out of his giant legacy for 
the furtherance of culture (more than 30 million kronor) has appropriated a fifth 
for advancing the prospects of peace. Like the remaining items of his legacy,* 
the Peace Fnnd is administered by a Board composed of Swedes, and having its 
residence in Stockholm, but the determination as to the employment of this part 
of the interests is entrusted by the testator to the A'orw'eginn Parliament. The 
distribution of this sum took place for the first time in IflOl, and will hence¬ 
forward be made annually. For further details see below under the heading the 
Nobel Institution 



IV. 

EDUCATION AND MENTAL CULTURE 


In most re.s23Pcts education oooiipies a high position in Sweden at 
the present day. The irnrl- of jtopular education goes further hack in 
Sweden than in most other Enrojjcan eoantrie.s. At jwesent, Sweden 
earnestly endeavonr.s to ajii^ropriatt*. all educational advances made by 
other civilized nations; and in certain re.s))ects, especially in regard to 
physical education, Sweden may even be called the leatler. 

The close connection between education and the Church is peculiar 
to Sweden. Equally as often in other respects, so in this too, the Hi¬ 
story of Sweden defies theoretical calculations, and of the unfavourable 
consequences to be prophesied at first sight from such a connection as 
this, only few traces are visible. 

Thus Church and School both range under the Ecclesiastical De¬ 
partment. Legislation in their interests pertains, where grants of 2 »nblic 
funds arc demanded, to the government and parliament in common; 
again, in other cases, as regarding ordinances, etc., according to the 
wording of the constitution, to the government alone fas a branch of 
the King’s ^economical legislations). Bnt the jiracticc has more and 
more come into vogne for the government to invite the Iliksdag to 
.legislate conjointly with it even in these ([uestions, and now no altera¬ 
tion of any great importance is carried through without the consent 
of the Iliksdag. — Under the Ecclesiastical Department the Diocettan 
Boards (bishoj) and chajrter) have the su])erbitendence of all, both lower 
and higher, public schools in the diocese. This applies also in part to 
private schools and institutions, es])ecially such as enjoy a state grant. 

The costs of jmblic education for and 1900 are calculated as 
follows by E. Akosenius, — in Swedish kronor k I'lo shilling orO -2 68 
dollar: 


In 1895. 


In 1900. 


Common Scliool Education. 16,400,000 kronor. 

CoUeges and Girls’ Schools. 6,000,000 > 

The UnlversitieB and High Schools. 1,450,000 » 

Technical Education. 9S!0,000 > 


25,995,000 kronor. 
6,366,000 . 

2,025,000 > 

949,000 . 


Total 24,770,000 kronor. 33,334,000 kronor. 
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Thus, during this period of five years there h 9 ,s been a considerable 
increase in the expenses for education. The total costs per inhabitant 
amounted in 1895 to 5-04 kronor, but in 1900 to 6-88 kronor; hence an 
augmentation of 37 per cent. It should be noted that the cost of pro¬ 
fessional schools, such as military academies, navigation, Schools, agri¬ 
cultural and commercial schools, etc., is not considered in the above figures. 

Of the costs for public education the State X)ays about 38 %, while 
the school-districts, communities, and county councils grant 54 %. Re¬ 
maining 8 fi are derived from the funds lif the schools themselves, 
from term fees, etc. 

Regarding higher culture, Sweden was for a long time content to 
follow in the footsteps of the leading nations of Europe. But during 
the la.st tienturies an independent Swedish conception has gradually 
forced its way to one domain after another, and especially in our own 
days this national work of enfranchisement is progressing with ever 
growing strength. In mo.st fields of literature, sciencte, and art, Sweden 
now occupies a respected ])Osition; and especially is this true regarding the 
natural sciences. 

Special chajiters will treat of the work in literature, science, and art. 
Earnest endeavours are made to promote culture amonft the lower classes of the 
nation. People’s Iligh-scliools and 'Luhourers' Institutesv work in' the interest of a 
broadened culij'iitenment, and libraries and collections of great value are l)eing 
gathered together. Yet, the real People’s Libraries are still in their infancy, 
.tmong ]>ublicutinns aiming to jiresent in a pojuilar form the results of scientific 
research may be mentioned before others the cyclopmdia called \or(Usk Familje- 
hoh whicli in content as well as volume may fairly be comi)ared 

with most works of a similar kind published by greater nations. A now edition 
of this work is under jireitaration. 


1. POPULAR EDUCATION. 

In Sweden, as in other countries, the education of the ])eople was 
originally purely traditional, every generation delivering orally its col¬ 
lective ex])erience to the one succeeding it. School instruction, jmojierly 
so called, belongs to a later stage, and in that stage, again, the Common 
School i.s younger than the Classical School. Coni]>ulsory instruction 
of the ])eople began in Sweden with the ecclesiastical law of 7IJS0. 

Ily this law, all children were compelled to acquire the rudiments of religion. 
The parish clerk was to teach them to read and the clergy were to catechize 
them; certain knowledge was especially required for permission to receive the 
Sacrament and to contract marriage. Through these enactments reading became 
already at that time in many parts quite a cominnu accomplishment among the 
people. The result, however, must have been rather irregular, as so much 
depended on the personal influence of the clergyman. 
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In the 18th renl^ry the worh of popular education was very greatly ad¬ 
vanced by the Pietist Movement, which laid great weight on Bible reading, and, 
iiatiirallv enough, was oorapellod to interest itself in promoting the art of read¬ 
ing. (.It is a significant feature that the Pietists in Sweden were always nick¬ 
named simply Idsare, i. e. ^readers*). But even other cultural tendencies of that 
century, such as utilitarianism, the philosophy of enlightenment, and neologism, 
highly valued poiuilar education and advanced it in many ways, without, how¬ 
ever, effecting a more comimehensive onjanizatioii of the work embraced. 



Common School Jiiiildingn, Parish of St. Johannes. Stoehholm. 


During the nineteenth century, the necessity of such an organixafion as well 
‘as of making common schools compulsory was clearly perc(dv(!d. .\fter several 
decades of strife, the latter jirinciide was jtroclainuid by the /itvst Comunm School 
statute o f 1S42. It has Ijeen the central effort of the half century jiassed since 
then to realize the prim-ijiles thus advanced as aims of the future. From the early days 
of comiiulsory common schools, the vivid interest and zealous labours of (\)ont 7'. lin- 
denschold deserve a place in the grateful memory of the Swedish jieojile. It was 
mainly due to his influence that in the Itiksdag of a further, comprehensive 

measure was taken, the earning out of which was later energetically jiroinoted 
especially by F. F. Carlson, Ecclesiastical Minister in 18(>3/70 and 187.5/78. — 
The Common School statutes now in operation are of December 10, 1807. 

The Common SchoolR in Sweden tire primarily the concern of the 
parish. Xev’ortheless, they receive considerable assistance from the 
State and are under the snjierintendenee of State and Ecclesiastical 
authorities. Every jiariish constitutes a School District, the, legislative 
authority of which is ve.sted in the Church Assembly (see page 265). 












Table 46. 


EBBcAiraoir. ': 
Tlie Common sehoola in Sweden. 


Average for 
the years 


Common Schools (see below). 
tr, .. .. I Minor I I 

Higher Com- 

(^ii.on moo ! „„„ iSohoola. 

iSrhoolB ^uool8.!D^I)ooig.; 


4,23!) 8,770 
4,4U6i O.IIS 
4,1117' 0,780 
4.713 I0,.148 
4,891 10,918 
o.irii; n,«7s 
.'i.ias 11,081 


In 1876. 

12 

: 3,749! 

770 

1876 80. 

12 

• 3.877' 

820 

1881 85. 

13 

: 4.162' 

997 

1886 90. 

11 

4.4331 

1,191 

1.891.'!!5. 

12 

4.6.33. 

1.;182 

1896 00. 

15 

, 4,879: 

1,625 

In 1900. 

16 

4,!I89. 

1.778 



2,197' 3,400 
2,176 i 3,441 
2,044 : 3,341 
1,803 ! 3,140 
1,640 i 2,004 
1,405 2,740 II 
1,278 ; 2.620!] 


The School Board jierfonns the functions of preparatory- and executive 
administration; it consists of the Rector, who is ex officio president, 
and of at least four other iiiemhers (male or female), elected by the 
(’hnreh Assembly. Once at least during; the .school year the President of 
the School Board is bound to summon the teaching staff to a conference 
concerning the interests of the common school in his district. 

There must be at least one common school in every district. When 
jiossible, the .school ought to be divided into two departments, viz. the 
Infant School for new beginners and the Common School proper for more 
advanced ]iupils. For tho.se who have' jiassed through the complete 
cour.se at the common school, jirojicr arrangements are made-in many 
places for free Continuation Coursis. 

These courses have diverse mimes and or;raiii/ations. For pipdls who have 
lieen throush the common school and entered some trade, a so-called Continuation 
School is arrangoil. This school provides for a yearly instruction of at least 
180' hours, distrihuted on certain eveniiifts of the week, or more centered within 
one or two short terms. rii](ils unenttased in }iractical work may, on Icavini; 
the common school, continue in the Higher Dirieion of that School,, where 
e.vtended instruction is aflorded. Tarallel to this higher division are also the 
so-called Higher t 'omnwn ScIwoIk, of which, however, only a few exist. They are 
independent institutions of ohler date than the other continuation courses. * 

Bcsidc.8 thc.se regular schools, there are others — a. sort of pro- 
vi.sional institutions. When certain parts of a school district are so 
remote that the children belonging to it cannot readily avail themselves 
■of the common school, it is allowable to establish in its jilace Minor 
Common Schoolfi with a weaker teaching staff and a more restricted course. 

Common Hcliool Ilispoction. The immediate inspection of the com¬ 
mon schools in a school di.stric.t devolves on the 6V/iool Ifoord. With the 
consent of the Church Assembly the Board may elecl for its assistance a 
requisite number of head teachers and a communal common school inspector 
for the distri<‘t. The diocesan boards, as ranging above school boards, 
superintend, each within its district, the conduct and development of 
institutions designed for popular instruction. 

Su'edtn. 19 
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('i)iniii'm Svhonl ill (I (’iiiinttii iiiiyish, Jliiiikrnniii. 'JHiiki'iihiii liinV riioi... ii.. 


On biihiilt' of the State, such iiwjiection anil control is fnrtlier i>erforniccI liy 
its Co)ntiio)i Sclimil lusjiecldis. These, are ajipointeil for a iiinited time (i> 
years) by the jinvernment. They are at )irosent 4fi in nninber, anil have eacli 
a ftreiiter or smaller district assigned to them. If tlie insjiect.or tinds defects in 
the school matters of Ids district, he reiiorfs tlie case to the schoid lioard. If 
this leads to no result, he imiy fnrtlier report to the diocesan board. When a 
new common school bnildin" is to be erected, he should exiu-ess his views regard¬ 
ing its location as well as the suitableness of its rooms and playground. .\n im- 
portiint part of the functions of school ins|)ectors is to investigate the )>etitions of 
school boards for State gratits and to testify that the conditions for such grant.s 
are fnllilled by the districts. 

For each of the first five years of their inspectorshi|i the ins'iiectors ought 
to submit brief reports id' their work to their diocesan boards. .Tfter the sixth 
year they are to give fuller accounts to the Ecclesiastical Department. These 
accounts are printed and distributed to the diocesan boards and to all the school 
boards to serve for their gnidance in the discharge of their duties. 

Teachers at eommon schools are idther eoinmon school or infant school 
teaeher.s fsce above under Sidiools). The fornier are partly male and 
jiarfly female, the latter almost exclusively female. Male and female 
teachers have about the .same rji'lits and duties. 

77 /1- compeienoj of rommon .school fcachirs is ae/juired by passing 
an (‘xamination at some State seminary for eommon seliool teachers. In 
Stockholm, where infant .school classes are not regarded as distinet sehools, 
in.struction is imparted in them exelu.sivciy by female teachers with this 
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Table 47. Number of Teachers and JPupils in the Common Schoohf 


Average for 
the years 

Mean 

population. 

Teach¬ 

ers. 

Id. per 
10,(X)0 
inbal). 

Teachers. 

Men. Wotuen. 

1 Wher 
the C 
Schi 

Men. 

eof in 
enimon 
nils. > 

Pupils. 

1 • 

_ ^ - iTo each 
Total, iteocber. 

In 1876. 

4.407,000 

9,627 

21'« 

4,926 

4,701 

3.648 

.592 

634.4fX)i 65-9 i 

1876 80. 

4,5(M).0(K> 

10,211 

22-7 

5,003 

.5,208 

3.7% 

688 

636..500 ! 62-3 i 

1881 8.5. 

4,60.5,(KX) 

11,738 

25'.5 

.5,155 

(l,51tf) 

4,057 

l,0<i6 

(:.5;3.132i 6.5'fi ' 

1886 ilO. 

4,742,(XX) 

13,065 

27'(! 

5.362 

7,703 

4,332 

1,171 

685.6.55 : 52-5 ; 

1891 9.5. 

4.832,0»K) 

14,296 

29'(: 

.5,.516 

8,780 

4.5:!.5 

1,881 

706.‘.K)3 49-4 

1896 <Kl . 

,5.0:)2.0<X) 

15,890 

31'fi 


10.257 

4.786 

2,434 

737,217: 46-4 1 

In 1900. 

.5,117,(XI0 

16,630 

32'.5 

.5,717 

10.913 

J,9'.‘2 

2,619 

741,959 , 44-6 


hipjlic.r wrtifii-uif of siiidy. For an ii|i|)oiiitiiii>ii( us iitf'/int school tracker, 
f^radiialion at a sciiiuiary estal)lished for lliat piir|)Osp is rt‘(iiiirod, as a 
rnlf. Jn Iho sf)-callf“d r.rri-rise snhjrrts, i. c. drawini-'. sirif^iii,'’-, ^i^ymnast- 
irs, jfiirdeiiiii'’'. and sloyd, inslniotioii is sonietinios f^ivcn l)y specially 
a|ipointcd teai’lii'rs. Init, as a rule, tliesc. sulijects arc tani^iit by common 
si'hool 1cac]ii')‘s. 

Tlic cxjiiiiiiicfions lor l•omIllou scliooi teachers can be iiasscd only at the 
Heniiutiries for ceuiiiieii school teachers. The nninher of such seniinnrics is ut 
the present time i:i, viz. T for male and (I for female stndents. To every se¬ 
minary heloufts an Ivvcrcisc-Schoo! (Ofninpsskohi). which must contain an infant 
school deiiartnicnt . ami, where pi’acticahlc.. also a diijther division .of the com- 
niou school', or a scontinuation s<hool (see above. )i. 289). 

I'ltr leorliina sloji' of a seminary is composed of a rector and at least four 
a<l,iiinct teachers tosicthcr with mastm's of drawins;, sinoinit, music, gymnastics, 
jiarden mauaoeinent. planting:, ami sloyd. Moreover, a sufficient nuinhor of 
teachers should be allotted to the Exerci.se School. AVith rejjard to Seminaries 
for women, at haist one ad.jiinct teachcrshiii must be held by a woman, and 
the instruction (d' yvninustics and needlework (preferably also of music and singing) 
ought to iu) conducted by female tcacliers, and the exercise school shunld have 
female teai'hers. With respect to (lualihcation, salaries, and pensions, seminary 
teai'hers rank on the. whole with (.'olhige teai'hers; hut those at exercise schools 
with those at common schools. , 

'I'o enter a seminary the candidate must be Ifi years old, and show on 
examination that he oi- she has ac(|uired a tolerably com)deto common school 
education. The instruction is free. To jioor and clever juipils who have shown 
commendable industry and good behaviour, scholarshiiis (the maximnm 150 kronor 
jier annum) are awarded. 

The seminary course, extends over four years. Of the total niimher of teach¬ 
ing hours 1.5'8 \ are allotted to instruction in the Swedish language, 13‘2 % to 
Keligion. Of the remaining sulijects, Mathematics, History, and Geography each 
take up 9‘2 I'edagogies and Methodics 7'» %; .N'atural Science 7’2 -o, and exer- 
cise.s in the jiractice of teaching ()•«' To these must be added CopywTiting with 
2'e %; Drawing with 5'ii; Music and Singing with 7-9; Gymnastics with 7*9; 
Sloyd with I'-J, and Gardening and rianting with 2'o 

‘ Common Schools of every kind, see Table 46. — * In the so-called Common Schools 
proper, see Table 46. Teachers in exercise subjects arc included in the preceding coll., 
lint not here; the immber of such teachers in liKX) was 1,006, whereof 350 men-and 656 
women. 
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The Exauilnation , for Infant School Teachers takes place, either at the 
state seminaries for common school teachers or in special infant school teachers’ 
seminaries. .Vt the State Sendnarieti it may be passed by those who have (lono 
through the lirst two classes of the serainarj’ and have obtained a certificate in 
Religion, Swedish, Arithmetic and Writing, Pedagogics and Methodics. The (>xamiiiation 
here consists’of* a practical trial in the infant school department of the exercise 
school. A special Semiriart/ for Infant school teachers can he established by 
the County Council, the School district, or by ]irivate jmrsons. It must be attached 
to an infant school. The course of instruction extends over eight months at least, 
divided into two terms. Th<v final examination, which cannot be passed before the 
age of 18 (and, as a rule, not after ;J0), .shall take jilace under government control. 

At every oonimon schtwl there nin.st be at ]ea.st one male or female 
teacher in ordinarti. Thi.s ]) 0 .st can only be applied for by a person 
who is qualified as a eoniiuon .«cliool tea<‘her. The ('andidate’s applictation 
is examined by the School Hoard, which ('an call in one or more of the 
candidates to show his ability, and then nominates three of them ranking; 
according to merit. The election lakes place at the Church Assembly. 

A permanent common-school teacher cannot be dismissed, unless he 
has shown lack of ability or carelessness in the execution of his duties, 
or has misconducted hiins(>lf to such an extent that lu' ought not to be re¬ 
tained any longer. In su(d) a case, the School Board must officially warn 
him; but if the warning jirove idle, then the Board can dismiss the 
culprit from his appointment. the warning and dismissal, theteach(‘r 

can appeal to the Diocesan Board, and, last of all. to the (ilovernment. 

Non-perinancnt teachers arc of four kinds, vi/. supfruHinemries, who teach 
at common schools and are ijiialificd as teachers in ordinary; assixtants, who 
also teach at common scliools, but lack tin! regular (pialilication; tninor common 
school or in fant school teachers^ who are only required to jiossess (lualifications 
for the infant schools; and c.wmc masters. X(»u-permanent teachers are ac¬ 
cepted by the board on conditions mutually agreed to. for a definite time, or 
until fiurther notice. With regard to teaciiers at infant schools, the church asstuii- 
blies and school boards arc empowered in tlte regulations to make provision 
that such teachers receive a more fixed ap]iointiiient. 

. The salaries for common-school teachers iu ordinary are, in the first grade, 
at least 700 kronor (a krona = I'lo shilling = O'afis (hdhir), in the second at 
least 800, in the third at least POO, and in the fourth at least 1 ,(•(»(» kronor, with 
an advance to the second, the third, and the fourth grades after five, ten, and fifteen 
years’ service respectively. 'I’o these must be added resid(!nce and wood for fuel (or 
a money compensation in lien of it). This salary lirings with it the obligation to 
teach during eight months in the year. Every additional month’s teaching is i)aid 
for by an eighth part of the teacher’s ordinary cash salary. In addition, a teacher in 
a continuation school for 180 hours a year (se(( ji. 280) enjoys a s)iecial salary of 150 
kronor. For teaching sloyd the salary is fixed at the discretion of the school district. 

The minimum remunerations quot«Ml above are the .same for teachers of 
either se.x. In towns, as also in many ]>laces in the country, the school districts 
usually assign considerably higher salaries, in which case male teachers, as a role, 
are paid more than female. 

Teachers in ordinary are entitled to a pension of 750 kronor from the Com¬ 
mon School Teachers’ Pension Institute, to which the school district contributes 
an annual subscription. On the other hand, teachers personally subscribe to 
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the Widows’ and C)ri)hans’ Fund, from which those left, behind draw a pension. 
Also non-perinanent teachers and Infant school teachers are now entitled to a pension 
derived from an ^Institution of Itelief for the Aged^ established for that purpose. 

To promote their own interests as well as those of popular education, the 
common school teachers of both sexes have also formed many private associations. 
Of those the most important is The (leneral Association of Swedish Common 
School Teachers (Sveriges allmanna folkskoleiararcforening), which numbers at 
present something like 7,000 members. Among periodicalu devoted to the inte¬ 
rests of the Common School, the largest is the Swedish Teachers’ Journal (Svensk 
Lararetidning), ))ublished in Stockholm, the organ of Uie above mentioned association. 

PiipilK. All parents and grnardiaws are bound to see that their 
children receive instruction. It is the duty of the .school Board to attend 
to the fulfilment of this obIip;ation. The Srhool-af/c is reckoned from the 
calenilar year in which the child reaches the ai^e of 7 till the year in 
which it reaches 14. Children, however, are exempt from liability to 
attend comition school elas.ses if they receive instruction at some other 
public institute, or jmivate school, where the teaching is on a par, in 
accuracy and extent, with that of a coinmon school. Moreover, the school 
Board can also exempt from attendance at common schools children who.se 
jiareiits and guardians desire to have them educated at home, yet only 
<in (?orulition that the parents or guardians are deemed able to take 
<-are of their children’s instinietion. 

• 

As is already mentioned, common schools are divided into infant schools and 
commou schools jiroper. In the former, the course of studies is calculated, accord¬ 
ing to the. oflicial ]>lan, for two yciirs, in the common school proiK?r, for fotir 
years; consc<iuently, the ronijmlKori/ school j>crio<l is fixed hy the school Board 
in most districts at (! veal’s. 

(’hiltiren deficient in required knowledges after passing through the common 
school, are still, in so far as they pos.sess normal capacity, held to attend school, 
even if they have passed beyond the limit of the so-called school age. In certain 
cases, however, cxem))tiou from this rule is made, in the way mentioned below 
as ^tminimum cuiTiculum >, under the heading Teaching (page 2t>7). 

No children must be iirevented !>y other emidoyment from going through the 
infaut and eommoii school jiroper, nor hy the j>overty or unwillingness of thuii; 
parents or guardians either. 

Em)doyers who make use of children's l.ahonr must so arrange their work 
as not to prevent the latter from receiving the; jirescribed instruction. When 
]iarents or guardians lack the means of jiaying for their children’s clothes ami 
maintenance at scIum)1, thev should be helped hy the Poor I.avv Board. In the 
event of parents or gnurdiaus refusing to comiily with the orders of the school 
authoriti(!s, or neglecting to keep their children at school, they should Im warned. 
If the warning jirove ineffectual, the children can be sent away from home and 
entrusted to the can- of others, the expenses of their support being exacted from 
the parents or guardians. 

Teaching. The ]>lan of in.-struction is fixed for every district by its 
school Board under the guidance of a »Moriual Plan* drawn up by the 
Ecclesiastical Department. The rule is that the annual period of instruc¬ 
tion for every school shall extend over eight months (34^/2 weeks) at’ least. 
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This order, however, does not involve that every e.hihl receives so leng 
a period of ins^ctiori. Certainly, it is prescribed that coiumon schools oufrht 
jyroperly to be sstationarys, but when local conditions or want of means prevent 
the establishment of such schools, the instruction of children may be pro¬ 
visionally provided for by >ambulatorj’ schools*. In many instances it thus happens 
that a school 'Histrict is divided into two wards, and so has two stations between 
which the master moves. There are even parts of the country where the common 
school shifts to more than two ))laces. Accordin;? to the Statute of (.'ommon 
schools, however, the number of wards ought to he restricted as much as jiossible, 
so that the teaching in cverij. ward may be anmiallv cxtendetl in point of time. 
On the whole, dcveloimient has taken such a course that the nninher t>f wards 
has been diminished, and amlmlatorv sehools have hecoinc statioiiarv. • (See Table 
46, p. 289). 



filoiid-room at a Common School, Stockholm. Photo, axel BymK. 
' SiiH'kbulm. 


llut even at stationary schools, the time of study can be divided between differ¬ 
ent groups of children. In many of them arrangements are made for having different 
divisions of children taught at different seasons of the i/ear. In some, the school 
year is so divided that different divisions of children arc iustrncted on different 
days of the icoek. Thus it follows that a very large percentage of common 
school children only get about 4 months of instruction altogether annually. — With 
regard to the number of lesson-hours a week, the law jirescrihes that they must 
in no case exceed 36. 

The common school statute prescribes that a teacher’s aim should be, not 
merely to instruct the pujiils, hut also to educate them. With the latter ob¬ 
ject in view, they ought, as far as possible, to try to enlist the cooperation of 
parents. 
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The subjects in which instruction is to be imparted are laid down 
in the common school statute. With regard to the range of instruction 
in every ]iarticnlar subject, directions are given in the above mentioned 
Normal plan, according to which the course followed in infant and com¬ 
mon schools proper embraces: , • 

in Nfligitm: stories from the Old and Now Testament, Luther’s Brief Catechism 
' with its accepted exjtosition, sehict Hymnal verses (50—80), perusal of certain books 
of the New Testament; — in Sirc'dish: fluent and accurate reading, exercise in 
understanding and orally accounting for what has lieen road, fairly correct ortho¬ 
graphy, exercise in rendering stories in writing and giving simple descriptions, 
acfinaintnnce with such parts of gramnmr as arc necessary for following the other 
instructions in Swedish, proficiency in handwriting; — in Aiiflimelic; the four rules 
ill iiilegers and fractions with their ajiplication to practical problems of easy com- 
jirelieiision; - in Geoiiietrii: drawing, describing, and mensuring of lines, angles, 
triangles, squares, and eireles. togctlier with desiTi))tion and measurement of the 
niori' simple solid figures; — in Gi'nffraplri/: main outlines of physical geography, 
soiiifcwlmt miinite geography of Sweden, a brief survey of the geograjiby of 
other civili/ed counlries; — in 1/ififurt/: selected stories frfim Swedish history; 
— ill Xiilimil dcseri)it'oii of l■ommon natural objects, construction of 

the human liody. its timetious aiui preservation, instruction on the most import¬ 
ant natural plieiioi.ieiia. and the celestial liodies. 

liesides these .suhjeets the iii>-triieti<m includes: — fJruirina: siiiqile freehand- 
drawing and geometrical ilrawing: — »S7>q//)q/; tunes of hymns and suitable songs, 
exercises in hariiioiiy and tempo; - general g\ iimasties, exercises in 

iiiarcliing and lumping, also, wiiere iqipor'.unities admit, simple gymnastics with 
apparatus; — Gatt/fiiinii: iiistrnetiou in the cultivation ot the l•onlImmest flowers 
and vegetables, raising of Nliruhs and saplings, and their imiirovenient by grafting 
and pruning. 

The ahove-ineiitioiied sulijects of instruction arc obligatory, tljitional subjects 
are: for laiys, hovs’ xhn/dx for girls, girls' sloyd and domestic economy. Where 
the hitter is taught, a m.-hool kitrhm is attached to the school. (See p. 297.) 
These two ojitional sulijects have become very ])opnlar during the last few years. 
'JTiis is i»artieularly the case with sloyd, to which a special article is devoted lielow. 

The plan of instnictiou in Coiitinuiition Schools (sec ]>. 289) coiiqirises, among 
other courses, the following: — in yi'c/'gtVm: reading of an entire hook of the 
Bible or a portion of siicli, and Luther's Krief Catecliism; — in Srredinh; com¬ 
position (stories, des<‘ri]>tious, and the eoiiiiiioncr kinds of hnsiuess correspond-* 
ence) and oral exerci.ses; - in Anthmetic; exercises in apjdying to mixed 
]irohlenis of a practical nature tlio four rules in integers and fractions, and the 
outliiins of Ixiok-kouping; - in Gmiieiri/: drawing, describing,and measuring polygons 
and elli]ises and also polygonal and round bodies, etc.; — in Drawing; drawing 
exercises in connection with gooinctrical instruction and sloyd; — in IJi.)ttory. further 
study of Swedish history; — in jN'o/wj-o/SiiVncc; description of minerals, varieties 
of rocks and earths, and also a portion of the scienee of natural ]ihcnoniciia. 

For the Higher Division of the Common Schools and the Higher Common 
Schools (see ji. 289) no special coiirses of instnietioii are laid down in the official 
plan. The instruction in this highest grade of eominon schools is for that reason 
very different at different places. ,\ccording to available information, it embraces 
among other courses, the following: in Swedinh: reading of selected pieces from 
the classic literature of Sweden, together with brief notices on the authors, essay 
writing, outlines of Swedish grammar; — in Arithmetic: book-keeping, introdne-, 
tion to algebra, and easier equations; — in Geometry: calculations, constructions 




Cookery School Kitchen, Stockholm. » Photo. Axar. Rydin, 
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and demonfitrations (corresponding to the three first books of Euclid); —<?cor 
graphy: further exposition of the scenery, the mercantile* and social conditicns of 
Sweden; commerce of the world and its highways; climatic conditions and the 
distribution of the plant and animal kingdom in different quarters of the, globe; 

— in Hiatory: the most important events in the history of the world, with e^>bcial; 
stress on the evolution of civilization and with reference to the* connections^ 
Swedish history with the outside world; main outlines of the Swedish constitution; 

— in Natural Scmice; the moat important parts of Physics and Chemistry as 
liearing on every-day life; Hygiene. Also instruction in Sloyd and Domestic Economy. 
In various places instruction is given in one foreign ianyuaye (German or English). 

From the law requiring every child to pass through the entire curriculum, 
laid down for the common schools of the district before being entitled to a com¬ 
plete certificate, one e.xeeptioii is made iu the statute for common schools. It 
there says, namely, that pupils who are prevented by poverty from availing them¬ 
selves of the instruetbm for the tmiiiber of years jiropcrly required, may swherc 
circum.stanees demand il* he allowed to leate school if they have laissed the so-called 
mininuun. This minimum embraces: a) in Religion: Bible History and Catechism 
as far as necessary for jiartaking in the jtaroehieal instruction preparing for the 
first eouiinnnion; — b) in Swedisli: dneiit and correct reading, with exercises in 
understanding and ac<'imnting for what lias been read; legible writing of easy 
wortls and seiitenci-. with lairly aeeuTiite spelling; some jiractice in expressing 
thongtits in writing; -■ - e) in .Vritbmetie: the four first rules in integers with appli¬ 
cation to the most praetieallx iinportunt iiroiilcms; introduction to ducinial Iractions, 
and addition and subtrai-tion in decimal fractions togctlier with the meaning 
and notation of vulgar fractions: — d) in Singing (except for those who have 
no gift for it at ail): llyiiin and Song me!o<li,es. For impils who have obtained 
permission, on tliese eomlitioiis. to leave tlie common school, tlie so-called CvtiHima- 
tiou-Sihooln are to be institiifei.’ (see p. and iiareuts and guardians should 

be urged by the school Board to make tlieir children attend them. 

.Aiming eoinmoii scliool subjects, gymna.sties — in Sweden according to Ling’s 
system — has for its eliief aim the jdiysieal development of the children. This 
is partly the ease also with regard to the teaching of gardening and tree-plant¬ 
ing, of sloyd lor hoys, and of domestic economy. For the same purpose, various 
social-hygienic :irrangemeiits, aside from those provided for liy the law, have been 
introduced in several seliool ilistriets, more esjieeially in the larger towns. .Among 
these may he mentioned the distrihiition of food to children, the aiTangements 
for selioid liaths. work-rooms, vacation colonies, etc. 

In Stmdiholni. the providing of food to children is eonneeted with the school 
kitchens, in such a way that the food prepared by the school girls in tlie forenoon 
serves for dinners to such inqiils as would not get a- jiroiier meal at home. In some 
places, poor eliildren get thedr meals iiuite free, in several others they have to 
contribute themselves about a jienny towards the cost. The school kitchens, 
the earliest of whieli in Sweden were established by the I.ars llierta’s memo¬ 
rial foundation on the initiative of Mrs. .Anna llieila-Botzins, have proved serviceable. 

For a long series of years, baths and itwiiniiiiiiir IruKon-i in the summer months 
have been arranged for common school pupils, both hoys and girls, in the largest 
towns in Sweden. Recently, school-baths have been arranged even iu winter. 
Special liath-rooms have been erecteil iu certain schools, and the children there 
can get .a warm batli every third or fourth week. The profiting of such baths 
is general, though voluntary. This regulation has jiroved highly beneficial to the 
children’s cleanliness and health. 

The workshops for children (Arbetsstitgor for barn) co-operate with the 
instruction in sloyd, the distribution of food, etc., to the benefit of the children. 
They will be described in detail below. 
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In many of the larger towns it has become customary during the last tew years 
to send poor children ^ho are spec.ially delicate or weak into Tacation colonies for 
the summer, there to regain health and strength. These colonies, which arc kept in 
the country, usually in the vicinity of woods and water, are generally superintended 
by male or female teachers. They were started in Siorkholm in 1884, and between 
1886 and 19T)0, .856 colonies of altogether 8,761 children, have been sent from 
that city, exclusive of similar colonies j^ovided for by certain large industrial 
companies for children belonging to their workjiien. Every colony consisted of 
about 27 children on an average. The average number of days during which 
each child was kept, amouj^ted to OO's, and the daily total cost i)er child 
came to about 6.6'3 Ore (about 7 ’/a d.). The (iffects of such I'olonies on the 
children’s health have been eminently satisfactory. The so-called mountain colo¬ 
nies (Fjallkolonier) for children with weak chests are a species of these. These 
colonies are usually stationed in .Tenitland. 



School Baths, Stockholm. “>. axkl utiun 

StMckbolm. 

Among special measures in the interest of education must be 
mentioned the supply of materials for feachhi;/ and the estahlish- 
ment of school lihrarics. A very detailed account has been forwarded 
from the Ecclesia.stical Department to all the heads of schools, of the 
materials lor teaching, which for the recjuirenient of common schools 
can be obtained by the agency of the Department at a reduced price; 
and it is laid down in the <'ominon school statute that school authorities 
should promote the establishment and use of school and village libraries, 
and see that proper boobs are provided for that purpose. 
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Particular placex. The foregoing account- applies to the actual state of 
things in general. For certain places, however, the character is slightly different. 
For Stor.klwlm and Gothenburg there are special school regulations, according to 
which all the parishes in each of these towns form a single school district with 
a common Board. The same is the case in Mahno. In the above cities and in 
Norrkojmig, the teachers are not elected by the vote of the church assembly but 
are a)i]iointed by the school Board. In Gothenburg, matters pertaining to the 
common schools are not managed by the church assemblies but by the town council. 

In the northernmost parts of the country, the jieople in certain places speak 
Fhinixti or the J^app tongue, and, in consequence .^of their s]>arsity and poverty, 
have great difficulty in putting common school teaching on a satisfactory basis. The 
State, therefore, to attain this object, has been obliged to make greater .sacrifices 
here than in other ]iarts of the kingdom. In Haparanda and at Mattisudden, two 
seminaries have been establishctd out of pub]i(i funds for training infant school 
teachers, one for the Finnish, the other for the l^ajip children. For such pujuls 
at the common school seminaries as can speak Finnish or the Lapp tongue, and 
bind themselves after ]>assing their examination to perform the duties of teachers 
for Finnish or Lapj) children, larger pecuniary aids are ])aid than the ordinary. 
Many common schools in these regions obtain also a larger subvention from the 
State, or are wholly maintained by the State. 

Witli rcfiard to the results of the conniion school teaching it has 
liecn already shown in a jm'vious section (diagram page 1,^7 ) that in 
Sweden, at the present day, practically all the young men enrolled 
as conscrijds are able to read, the slight excejrtion of about 1 per 
1,000 arising from a few Finns from* the extreme north- Sweden 
has also in this r«‘speet gone as far as any other country, and can he 
compared with (lermany and Denmark. Th<‘ important fact has been 
jiointed out several times in the preceding that this general knowdedge 
of reading is of ancient date in Sweden, a considerable part of the 
j)eople having been able to read a book even so far back as two cen¬ 
turies ago. 

Of course, the last -word is not said in merely stating that reading 
is a general accomplishment It will be found that out of all the 
conscrijds in 1900, 09-8 % could read flnentig, and dO-s % fairly well. 
There is thus still a large field for progress even with regard to su(.-h’ 
an elementary subject as rtading. That such progress is being made, 
is jiroved Irom the fact that in 1S7.5 only 52'4 ’i of the militia rec.eived 
certificates of good skill, but, on the other hand, in 1900 — as we have 
just mentioned — (59-8 

The Expenses of Common School Teaching are not met by the 
pupils but entirely by public grants. For their amount cf. Table 4^1. 

The burden of these expenses' falls jiartly upon the School districts, and 
partly on the State. The Srhool district is bound to erect and supimrt school 
buildings, provide them with furniture and the materials of instruction, and 
attend to heating and cleaning; moreover, it must jirovide the teacher with the 
statutory allowances in kind and a salary as laid down by law; it also is bound 
to contribute a yearly fee towards pensioning him. As far as salaries are concerned, 
it is to be observed, however, that the district generally is reimbursed'by the. 
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Table 48. Expemlitures for the Common SehooU. 


Average for 
the years 

' « 1 Total ex- 

pop^lation. Pe"*!!*"™- 

^ ^ I Kronor. 

Per 

inhab. 

Kronor. 

Heads of expenditnre. Kronor. 

Balflries. | Honses. 

Matfirluls. 

Othera. 

In 1876. 

4,407,000 ' ■.662,l,f.8 

1-74 

6,097,2.31 :1,64.3,986 

192,736 

728,206 

1876 80. 

4,.'^<K),0l)0 ' 8,.'■>44.495 

l-»o 

5,726,885 i 1,695,868 

21.5.157 

906,645 

1881 85. 

4.601.000 10,372.260 

2-25 

7,117,56(5 i 1,700,003. 

2.!6,736 

1,317,955 

1886,90. 

4,742,(X)0 12,1.54,629 

25« 

8,460,79.5 1,822.928 

224,5K10 

1,646,.576 

1891 9.5. 

4.832,(XX) 14,483.222 

300 

9,679,281 ,2.391.281 

31.5.688 

2,09(5,972 

1896 00. 

5,032,000 .18,95)3.454 

3'7; 

ll,6i)6.774 4,017,695 

308.609 

2,970.376 

In IflOO. 

.5,117.000 2.‘5.097,746 

4.-.1 

13,124,111 ,5,829,409 

;);5H,?k58 

3,805.868 


State with “!» of its outlay for salaries. Moreover, the state eontrilmtes towards 
establishing ]iensions a sum which at the jiresent time amounts to about oTo.tlOO 
kronor, and it defrays the expenses for the seminaries for common 'chool teach¬ 
ers and also for the inspection of ci>mmon schools. In the total I'xpenditures 
for popular instruction, the high('r common sclnmls ami the schools for the 
abnormal, the State contributes with ahont .'.o - The amount of tiimaiionn for 

eoininon school purposes amounted in is'.ix to somewhat above f)' ; million kronor. 


Ediinitioiial Sloyd. 

Sweden takes an imjiortant ](art in tlie movetnent wliieb, <iin>eted 
against exclusive brain-work at school, .strives to uuike systematically 
arranged manual work an imlportant element of rational education. A 
Swedish educational sloyd system has been devised and worked out, 
and afterwards adopted in many other countries, Itotli in and out f»f Knrojie. 

As early as in the. beginning of 1X70, definite ste])s were taken in 
our country to introduce sloyd instruction, both in alreadv existing 
schools and in so-called sloyd-schools especially established for the purpose. 
To begin with, these efforts were supported by privati* persons, but soon 
subventions could be counted ujwn also frotn communal authorities, 
county connculs, and agricultural societies. The State grant was at first 
of an indirect nature, ina.«inuch as the contributions (lelivered for the 
Twrpos® the agricultural societies were furnished t(j them by the 
Agricultural Academy. 

In 1877, the Riksdag voted 10,000 kronor to the j)romotion of sloyd 
instruction for boys. At that time, there were .some, eightv schools 
where such instruction was given, and each school received an annual grant 
of <5 kronor, whereas the number of classes which during 1900 were 
in receipt of such a grant, amounted to .'1,490. This instruction is not, as 
a rule, compulsory, noi is it of necessity that a system regulated 
in every detail be adopted. — The total of the grant paid by the 
Government to those .schools where sloyd instruction is in)j)arted to boys, 
was, in liHlO, 261,77)0 kronor. 

* Tiii').iduig Training Sv^boolK for teachers. People's High S«;bnols, Schools for the 
abnormal, and also grants for pensions, the total expenditure amounted in 1900 to 26 
million kronor (sec p. 2ti6). A krone — f‘10 shilling or 0‘2fi8 dollar. 
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By sSwedish educational sloyd> 
is meant the system of instruction and 
the method worked out at the NBfts 
815jd)&rar«seminarium, where most 
of those Swedish male and female 
teachers whoimpartinstnietion in car- 
• pentering have received their train¬ 
ing. Sloyd is also taught at all Train¬ 
ing schools for male common school 
teachers, and sloyd courses intended 
for male common school teacliers 
have hesides keen arranged in se¬ 
veral LUns liy the authorities. These 
courses often stand under the guid¬ 
ance of one of the Government in- 
.stnictors for domestic industry. 

Tlie Niliis Slojdlarareseminarium 
(director; Olto Salomon) was founded 
by Atti/nsiAhi(ili(nniion{\lil~ |lH).j;ro- 
}»rietor of the Nilas estate ~ situated 
;)(l kilometers I'rom Gothenburg — ami it is supported by his munificent 
donations. It was opened in ls74 us a higher division of the sloyd 
school for boys, which two years previously had been erected at Naas. 
To begin with, courses ot one year’s duration were an’anged for 
the training of special sloyd teachers; from IdTH, shorter courses 
were, moreover, given for common school teachers, and, since 1882, 
the instrui'tion consists exelusiA’cly of such courses, partly for the 
training of male and female sloyd teachers, partly for the training 
of jilay-masters. Each of these eoiir.ses at present lasts six weeks. 

I'he instruction is free of cost. The courses include lectures and discussions 
on the teaching of 8loyd, its educational and historical significance, and on the arrange¬ 
ment of such instruction at schools, iu addition to practical work in the Sloyd-room,' 

Ks)>ccially the summer courses are attended by many male and female 
teachers from foreign countries. The total mmiher of partakers in the sloyd courses 
during the p(Tiod IfiT.'i lilOO amounted to 3,34(!, who may he divided according 
to nationality as follows: 





Oflo Salomon. 


Sweden.; NetlierlandK. 

Norway. <i2 | nclgiuui. 

Bt'uniark. f)7 ' (Ktrmauy. 

Iceland. 2 ■ Anstria. 

t'inland . (!.') ' Hungary. 

England. Silil j Switzerland. 

Scotland. ftS I’ramH!. 

Ireland. ti Italy 


37 Spain. 1 Argentine. 3 

3 Russia. 34 Chili. 1 

24 Ruumania. .'i Froguay. 2 

2B Servia . 1 : Japan. 

17 I Bulgaria . 9 ! India. 5 

3 United States... 73 ! Egypt. 3 

3 Canada. 1 i Cape Colony. 1 

It) I Brazil. 1 i Abyssinia. 1 


Thus the total number comprises 2,493 Swedes and 863 foreigners, of which 
93 are from countries outside of EurojK!. Of the European countries the English 
and Scotch stand decidely foremost, and of countries outside of Europe the 
United States of America are foremost. 
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Sloyd instruction for educational purposes is in Sweden taught chiefly to 
hoys from 10 to 14 years of age, and that is the reason why at Naas the sloyd 
iustnu-tion has been limited to Sloyd carpentry, as being the most suitable for pupils 
of that age. In some schools, however, cardboard and inetal-sloyd, turnery and 
wood-car\'ing are also taught. The educational sloyd claims its pliwe at the schools 
as an (ilomenf of. general education. Its oi.jcct is not to train cabinet-makers or 
other artisans. Its aim is, on the other hand, the moral, intcllectnal, and 
physical development of the pupil by teaching him onierliness, attentiveness, and 
perseverance, by training his eye to see better and his hand to work better, and 
— above all — by giving, ^ together with gj’iniuistics, a healthy connterbalance 
against onesided book-work. ^Quality not qnantitv is the motto of pcdasiogical sloy<l, 
for which reason it does not retiuire of children )nany and large pii <-cs of work, 
but the greatest possible accuracy in arriving at a result, which is (piiued 
by beginning with comparatively sim])le models and by only grailnally, in pro¬ 
gressive order, jiassing on to more complex work. 



SlM/d-rtiom at the Nfias SliijdlararcHeminarium. 


The Naas method is based on what is called exercises. liy exercises in this 
connection is to be understood the manipulation of the materials by means of 
one tool or more, in a definite way, for a definite object. Theoretically spoken, an 
unlimited number of such exercises may, of course, be conceived, but the (piestion 
in this case being the arranging of a sloyd method pertinent to practical instruc¬ 
tion, a restriction is necessitated, and that is why the Niias method demands 
oidy 68 such exercises. With a good form from an esthetical point of view the 
objects made must unite a practical purpose, atid thus in order to strengthen the 
bond between the home and the school, hardly any articles but those likely to prove 










WOBKSHOPS FOR OHJI/DREN- 


Bsefnl, either to the children themselves or to their parents, are, as a rule, pfo- 
ducod. Articles of jinro luxury are altogether excluded. 

The e<lauational sloyd will also teach the ]iui>il self-reliance and arouse his 
faculties of observation and reflection. By letting practice precede theory, and 
handiwork go before explanations, the child' is jrat into the custom of thinking 
its own thoughts abilo doing its own work independently. Contrilliitory to thi.s 
purpose is the iiervmlirig nil(! that tlic teacher certainly must <'ar(ifully lead and 
siijiervise the work of llie pupils, but, at the same time, be on liis guard against 
more or less carTving out anv part of it liiniself. As iar as jiossilde, drawing 
ought to go hand in band with slovd, so that the pu]>ils, alter having learnt the 
first elciiKints of draning. are allowed to execute their work from drawings. 
The main ohject of the instruction lieintt the individn.il development of the pujdl 
- - not the acrpiiring of technical skill - individual and not class teaching is 
iippli<‘d. 

.siich, brieflv, are the principles (d‘ the mi c.illcd Swedi-li ^lovd svstem. As 
we have previously jiointed out, the method i- not evervvvhere ^tiictlv followed 
in everv (letuil but the leading thongltts are, liowever, alwav^ tbt' same, both in 
Sweden and in those ioreign countries where it ha- been introduced. 


Worksliops for ('hildrou. 

On April 4. 18x0. the Board of the Institution Lars llierta's Memorial 

fund (see |i. fix I ) at tlie initiative of one among its nii'irdiers — Mrs. Anna Hifrta- 
- voted menus for tlie establishment of Worksliojis for t'liildreii, i. e. a 
kind (d' day-schools, where an opiiortmiity is given to jaior childTOi during their 
leisure Imurs to oeeupv themselves in a useful way, learn jiractical work and 
various trades^. 

Tlie first vvorksliop was o|iemid on .January ib. 1887, in the parish of 
Adolf Fredrik at Stockholm; similar institutions have been started in the .space of 
a few .vears in all the iiarislies of the eaidtal, each with a sjiec/al Board to orga¬ 
nize the instnu'tion and superintend the work, ete. A Central committee, to 
whieli every Board elects one niemlier, manages the common concerns, publishes 
annual reports, arranges classes for teachers, lends models for work, etc. 

Boor cliildren from 7 to 14, who are not looked after at homo, are received 
in tlie vvorksliops on the pro]>nsal of the lioard sehool teacliers and are taught 
there from 11 a. in. to 1 p. m. (the youngest eliildron), and from 5 to 7 p. in. 
(the older ones). Tlie former get their dinners, tlie latter their suppers as a reniu- * 
neration for the work. The cost for the dinner amounts to 8—13 ore, that for the 
supper to 3—8 ore per ehild. (7't> Ore = 1 ))i!uny'). 

The staff of teachers consists partly of voluntary, partly of })aid lady-teachers 
and ef artisans skilled in their iirofessions. Last year, tlie numlier of voluntary 
lady teachers amounted to 78 and tliat of paid teacliers to li. 

Tlie worksliojis are managed at a very small cost. They are suiiported liy 
subventions from the Town council and parish grants, liy private gifts, and liy 
sale of the children’s works. Tlie income at tlie annual joint sale of tliese amounts 
from o,000 up to 7,000 kronor (a krona =• I’lo shilling). The annual grant 
from the Town council for all the workshops of Stoeklioliii amounts to 25,000 
kronor, that of tlie jiarishes from 300 uji to 1,200 kronor for each shop. 

Willie the object of the sloyd jinrsuod at the schools is chiefly a pedagogical 
one, the work at tlicso shops aims more at manual skill and practical usefulness. 
The hoys are taught lirush-iiiaking, fret-work, wood-carving, basket-work, joinery, 
tailoring, cobbler’s work, and metal work. The girls make slippers, bast’ shoes, 
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<$hip plaits ibr ha^,'and baskets; besides, they weave, make dresses and under* 
•, ciethes, etc., and idso learn to mend their own garments. In the parishes of Klara 
and Ostenualm, the shops are combined with a school kitchen; in all the shops 
the children help in the kitchen and assist in sweeping and dusting the rooms. 

The children are also allowed to take home materials for sundry easy works, 
which they do at home and for which they are paid out of the means ef the workshop; 
their wages are put into the Post Office Savings bank for them. On such home- 
. rcork, wliich is highly in demand amongst the children and given as an encourage¬ 
ment and reward only to the good and most industrious, they can earn from 8 to 20 
kronor a term. The average cost for each child in ^the workshops of Stockholm 
was during the first ten years 13 'T(i kronor per annum, but has somewhat in¬ 
creased these last years. The number of children in the 12 workshops of 
Stockholm is from 60 up to 262 in each. 

Workshops liave been started also in other Swedish towns, at present reach¬ 
ing the number of .'iS. They are organized on the same principles as those of 
Stockholm. At their foundation, they get for ihe first setting-up a grant of 
700—1,000 kronor from the Institution Lars fiierta’s Memorial Funds. 

During the sixteen years tbat have clapstsl since such workshojts began, the 
moral and educational value of manual training has beim proved. The good results 
of the work have also become obvious and are generally acknowledged. In the 
capital alone, about 1,600 of the poorest children have in these workshops, during 
their leisure hours, found a roduge. where they arc put to a useful occupation instead 
of roaming about in the streets and markets and being exposed to the tempta¬ 
tion of begging and pilfering. The workshops, where the children besiides enjoying 
motherly care and education, acquire manual skill and quickness of perception 
and learn useful tradts, have proved one of th^ best pretenlirv means against the 
vagrancy and criminality of the young. Thousands of children, amongst whom 
many come from the worst of homes, have tlius been brought into safety without 
having had to be taken from their i>arcnts and put into orj)hanages, or reforma- 
torj' or industrial schools. 

(’oucerning the workshops and the activity dis]daycd in them, minute infor- 
matiou is iin])arted in a work published 1897 by Mrs. Anna, Ilierta-Retzius. 


Education of abnormals, and of neglected children. 

Schools for the Deaf and Dnmh. About 1700, just when I’Abhd de 
I’lipee in Fninc<! and lleiuicke in Germany wore laying the foundations for* 
instructing the deaf and dumb in these countries, Abraham ArgillamU-r — without 
knowing anything of their work — was occupied with the same scheme in Finland 
(at that time a part of Sweden), and discoven'd a system which, in its main features, 
agreed with llcinieke’s, and was essentially what is now cailled the articulation 
method of the deaf and dumb. Aftir sporadic efforts, a regular system of instruct¬ 
ing the deaf and dnmh was founded in Sweden by P<t Aron Borg in 1809. 
Up to 1864, this teaching (connected with the instruction of the blind) was 
concentrated at the institution founded by him at Manilla in Stockholm, which soon 
became a State establishment. Its work was carried on chiefly in accordance with 
the methods of the French school. During the period of 1864/89, a number of new 
establishments of a private nature arose, and efforts were made to extend the, 
instruction to all deaf and dumb children, and at the same time vigorous attempts 
were made to introduce the deaf and dumb articulation method. By a statute 
passed on the ^Ist of May ISb'ff a new era at last began, which, in respect to 
the education of deaf-mutes, puts Sweden in the fore-front of European n'ations. 

'20 
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School for the Deaf and Dumb, Venerxhorg. 


Accfirding to this law. the ediiciition of deaf mutes is ii juiblie eoneern with¬ 
in the purview of the County emiiicils, nevertheless with im]>ortaut ussistanec 
from the State, which also exercises a certain siijieriuteudeuce over it. T*’s 
instruction moreover, is obli<jatorg. The school agc' is from 7, and continues for 
8 years from the time the pupil first enters the school. Private instruction is 
subjected to the control of the Pul)lic school Boards. 

For the official education of deaf-mutes Sweden is divided into 7 din/ricts, 
each with its Board, • and one school at the least. Every district determines 
its own detail arrangements, which admits of innltifariou.s develoiummts in 
mutual competition, productive of excellent result. The need of gniater unity, 
however, has been felt in certain practical questions, and b) meet tliis need, plans 
have been prepared by delegates from the various boards, especially touching the 
teaching-staff, their salaries, and j*ensions. 

At every school there is a trial class of one year, when! the children are 
examined as to whether they can be advanced to the articidatiou-method divi¬ 
sion, which is the main feature of the school, and implies that the puidl learns 
to speak, and also to read the spoken language from the lijis of others. Those 
who cannot are ]*Iaced in the chvss for writing-methods, which t('ach(!s the 
finger-alphabet and writing, or in that for the method of signs, which embraces 
gestures, supplemented, to a greater or less extent, by writing and the finger- 
alphabet. But even children who are taught according to the articulation-method 
are divided into groups according to their ability of following instruction — a 
regulation which constitutes one of the cornerstones of the Swedish organization 
of teaching deaf-mutes. 

The Swedish deaf and dumb schools are establishments on a large scnlo (counting, 
as a rule, a hundred pupils or more) with newly erected, expensive buildings (to a 
total value of more than 2 million kronor), and excellent educational appliances. 
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In four districts, tlic scIkidI consists of a single building; in one district, each of 
the three divisions of the school has its sepanite Imilding, and, finally, two districts 
have locat(>d their different divisions in different towns. In five districts, the whole 
school has the features of a boarding-school, i. e. the pupils enjoy both hoard 
and lodging in the school itself; in one district, the school is partly a day-, and 
j)artly a lioarding-school; and in one, it is exclusively a day-schcHtl. 

The instniction is joint for boys and girls (a feature peculiar to the 
Scandinavian, German, and English American Deaf and Dumb school) and it is 
carried on during 40 weeks in the year, and comprises the usual Common school 
subjects. The boys !«•(> in iuldition taught sloyd, tailoring, and shotunaking; . 
the girls, sewing, weaving, and household miinageraent, and, in one school, even 
cookery. Some schools teach both boys and girls gardening. 

rui)ils that have hd't tlui school may, as far as i) 08 sitde, revisit the school 
for a week or so even' year; and at one school, attempts have been made to 
start a continuation course for su<h visitors, which has succeeded well, and been 
gratefully attended by the deaf-mutes. 

Only two of tin? former jtrivale schoohs now exist, one of which takes deaf and 
dumb iitiots that are cai)able of some instruction. The total number of piqnh in 
the jniblic and jirivate schools amounted in 1902 to 80.3, CIO of whom were taught 
according to the articnlation-method, 142 jurcording to the writing-, and 49 according 
to the signing-method. The nunibi'r of classes is 112 and ai leacherg 111, 51 of 
whom are men, and CO women. Then! is a Semimm/ for training such teachers 
at the Manilla School in Stockholm (Borg’s old Institute, but now a district school). 

There are, besides, for deaf-mutes who arc over age, two estjiblishments with 
a total of about 60 imjiils. These establishments gradually become unnocessaiy, 
in proportion as corajiulsory instniction is enforced. 
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The cost trf the, inatmction and support of deaf-iuutes ainountwl in 1898 
to about 6.50,(too kronor. Tho SStato makes a grant of 260 kronor for every 
pupil, and the fiuinty eouneils did'ray the rest. Aeoordiiig to law. parents or 
guardians (or Pool 1-aw authorities) ma> he made to paj a yearly ft'e (60 to 
too kronor), for each pupil; but some authorities ha\e not availed iliemst'lves 

of this right, ' . , 

In 1877, a Swedish Dtof and Dumh Sonet;/, one oi the oldesl of its 
kind in Enrojie, was formed by the teachers at these seliools. The' Society has, 
since 1880, jmblisbed a magn/im' of its own, which in 1808 c.inu' to be the 
common organ ot the deaf*and dumb schools of Scandinavia. I'lie deaf-mut(“s 
tbemselM's have sometimes, afti'r baning school, tornied sociidies tor inutnal hel]i 
and recreation, of which the Stockholm societj has coiisidenibb' fuiols at its disposal. 



Blind deaf-mities nt the. School oj Venershori/. 


The total number of deaf-mutes in Sweden, according to the census of 
1890, amountfid to 6,307, or 110’9 to every 100,000 inlialiitants—on the whole 
an uncommonly large figure. Of late, there has even been some inconsiderable 
increase. 

There is a little school at Venersborg for blind deaf-mutes. It is the 
only one of its kind in the world. Tho institution was ojiened in 1886 by Mrs. 
K. Anrep-Nordin, who continnes the direction of the school. The number of 
pupils since the commencement amounts to 28, while the number is still 14, 
of which total, however, but 6 are blind deaf-mutes, the remainder being 
blind, with a complication of other liodily or mental defects, some being blind 
idiots. The method used in the teaching of these children is the »writing-method», 
as it is called, together with the employment of the finger-alphabet, and writing 
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with raised letters. Two of the children have shown a high degree of iotelligeBO^ 
and have been iKinetited by the instruction in a marvelous way, nay, have eveu been 
taught to speak. The School-Homo at present enjoys an annual government- 
grant of .O.OOO kronor. The fee i>aid by the pujols is 400 kronor per year, half’ 
of which is usually jirovidcd by the respective County councils. 

Schools for the Blind. The teaching of the blind in Sweden dates from 
lft07, when JW Aron Jiortj (cf. article above on Deaf and Dumb Schools) began 
tea<'hing a Wind woman adopted in his home, lii 1808, llorg was enabled to 
open his afore-mentioned hmtilnir at Manilla in .Stockholm, which from 1810 
enjoyid State support. Tliis, however, soon jiroved ijisnfticient, aud so the edu¬ 
cation of the blind cea-sed, and was not resumed till 184(i, when n special di'part- 
meut for tlie lilind was started conjointly witii the Deaf and Dumb Institute. 
This coniliination, liowcvcr, proved a clicck in tlic instruction liotli of tlie blind 
and of tlie deaf and diimli, especially of tlie fonner. wlio were more aud more 
toTved into tlie background liy tlie niiicli greater department of deaf-mutes. At length, 
ill 187!i, the teaching of the Idiiul was dissociated from Manilla, and entrusted to 
a special /ngfitut/’ for thr lihnd. Startisl at Stockludin, it was removed to its new 
Imilding at Toniteboda, in tlie neiglilamriiood of tin' city, in 18 kk. lint the insti- 
luii' alone could not take the t'dO blind obildren of school-age (from 7 to 17). 
Two jirf/'iii’iiiiirii .s<7ioo/.< were required tor their preliminary iiislrnetion. One of 
these was (stald;-li(d at Ae\|<. in 1884, tlie otlier was united 1o the institute, 
and came into ojk ration in The jirejiaratory scliooK are eaeh capable of 

reeeiiing 40 pupils, tlie institute at li'.ist 100. For those who have lost their 
sight at a wore mature age tliere lias liei n. sinee 1884, a School of Arf.t and 
i'rafts ill Kristinehaiiiii, where the pupils recewe gratuitous instrnctioii in reading 
and writing, as well as in rert.iiii tradi'S, such as lirusli- and basket-making, 
Imt iinist tlieiiiselies defray lt"‘ eost ot Ibeir lioard. F,ach jinpil, however, 
reeeiies a eontiiigeiit ot the go\ernnient siiliientiou for this ](uri)Ose. 

liy the law about institutions tor the idind and a statute lor them, both 
passed on May 20, ]80<!, the iiistrnetioii of the Idind lieeaine o/'Z/i/ofori/from the 
ii(‘ginniiig of 18!>!i. A ehild is ri'ceived into tlie l’re])aratory school at tli(> ago of 
seven to he jireiiared, by a four years’ eoni-se of instruction, for entering tlie 
institute, wliere its (slncatioii will he continued and tinislied. Should such a 
child he of soini'what tcchlc intellect, it has to remain anotlier two years in the 
jiri'paratory school to tinisli off its studies. Tlie subjects taught in this school are 
as follows: Religion, Rxcrcises in object-lessons, Swedish, Writing, Arithmctie, 
Singing, (iymnastics, Hand-e\ercises, Modeling, and Mcedlework. (’hildreii who have, 
satisfactorily passed th(' preliminary school are admitted into the institute, also 
cliildren up to the age of 14 in tlie case of tlieir lla^mg become blind after 
reacliing the age of nine, b'or tlie former, tlie jieriod of study is 6, for the latter, 

8 years. ’The subjects studied at the institute are the same as those of the preli¬ 
minary school with till' addition of Geometry, Geograjiliy. History, Natural Science, 
Handicraft (basket-, lirusli- ami ropemaking, joim'ry). Music, and Piano Tuning. 
Tlie seluKil-year, both at the preliminary.si'hools and the institute, extends over 
40 weeks. For every cliild at either estalilislimeut the Comity council pays 
,’fOO kronor jicr annum (a krona■= l*io shill.), with the right of drawing 
coiitribntions from parents or gmirdians or, from the ]iarisli. There is a course 
of training at tlie institute for tliosc' desirous of liecoiniiig teacliers of the 
blind, and sneh students, while there, enjoy stipends from the ’Treasury. The 
institute receives an annual grant of 2,600 kronor to print hooks for the 
blind. Nearly all literature for tin' blind is now printed in Ilraille type. The 
aiuiual exiieiiditnre of the State on the education of the blind at present -amounts 
to about 95,000 kronor, c.\elnaive of grants for bnildings. 
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This fare of the State for the education of the blind does not exclude private 
beneroltmee, which aiiiis chiefly at reachinR those who haw l<rft school or have 
not had the opiiortnnity of receiving any instruction in their childhwd. For 
their benefit the following institutions are (wtahlished, viz. the Working Horae 
for the Blind, at Stockholm (since 1870). the School for Older Blind Girls, at 
Uppsiila (since • 1884). and the Home for the .Vged Blind, near Stockholm (since 
1888). In 1885, an Association for the Welfare of the liHnd was formeil with 
the principal object <if promoting tin' employment of the blind by supjdying 
them with suitable liii'ratnre and working materials, ami selling their work, etc. 
This association has C'taidislied a shop in Stockholm tor the latter object. The 
same object is aimed at by the Assodation of the liliin/, orgaiiii'cd b) the blind 
themselves. 

At the census of 181)0, the total iiinnher or tin' hliiol aiiioioited to tt.li-tS, 
1,992 of whom were abto ■ 00 years ol ace. Tie- tri'niieiiey of bliiidiicss (SO'.'i 
per 100,000 inhabitants) i.as on the whole diminishi'd ol late yia’s. owing to 
improved medical trciitmcnt. 

Schools for Miol.-'. biiot^ W.o-e the la-- Ol ti./ alioo-'Mi; l■l|^ldI•eIl lor 
whose education j)ro\isio'i was iiiade in ■'widen. 'I'ln n;-! - le'. ' a private 

one — was opened at Skiddi, in 1''it4. .V. tiie jireseiit time, tin re a' .' 'Id iiistitii- 
tions (all hones); (i.e of ibein M-loiots (for eliildreii capalde ol ins’r'nliont, 
tilers working hocies (t.ir piiieds wiio liave Ic-ft seliool), and oliiers airaiii a-yliims 
• tor those incapable of instruction). Tiiese institutions are snpporteil lo socieiie-. 
(' lunty councils, and private peo]d(‘; iii.o-eover. the State grants -IhO kronor lor 
every’ teachable hiiot in the sclmids. and loo kronor for laeli pupil at tlie 
working homes (a krona = 1-to.shilling). The wlnde minilur in charge at the 
aliove institUiions amounts to 8X9; mnall institutions of tliis kind iieing iire- 
ferred, none rif tlnun contains more titan alvout «o pnjdls. 'I'lic majority of sin-li 
institutions are managed liy women, and tlu'sc do iill tlie teaeliing, exeejit in 
gymnastics and wood-carving, hecanse women, owing to tlieir uentler iinil more 
patient terajterament, an- considcrcil l>est fitti-d for instnictim; idiots, wliicli occu¬ 
pation tries ttiese i|tialities. 

The Schools are iliviiled into as many as m classes, wit it a novitiate deliart- 
ment of 2 yeai-s for jniiging of tin- i hildreii's capa<'ily to r<.-eivc instrnelion. 
The snlijects of in.struetioii are tlie same as at the common sclioids, viz. tin- .Swedish 
Language, Beligioti, Swedisli History, Swedish (ii-ograpliy, \atnral Sciein-e. Writing, 
.Irithmetie, Drawing, Singing, Gymnastics, and most kinds of No-dh-work, Wood- 
. carving. Basket- and Briish-inanufaetiire, Slioe-inaking, Book-ldnding. and Garden¬ 
ing. Jt must lie home in mind tliat Sweden is tlie first country wlierc manual troA- 
was employed as a means of edneation. This has licen done, and very snocessfully 
too, even with regard to idiots, the majority of wlioni have shown nmcli aptitude 
for practical learning — an excellent means of devcdojinient in tlieir edneation. 

Workivp Homes were erected wlnm it was found tliat ptijiils who laid left 
the schools could not stand the humiliation of associating with workmen normally 
gifted. Working homes i’or male idiots are usually located in the country, and 
there the patients are employed with great suecess in agrieulturi' and gardening. 
Under able superintendoiiec they prove in a ]ierfeelly satisfactory way their 
aldlity to jierform the rougher lahmirs of farming and cattle tending. Homes 
for female idiots are generally located in towns; and the wards contribute 
towards their own suppiirt by weaving (in wliicli art- many attain a considerable 
skill), knitting, sewing, and lace-inaking etc. 

There is an Asylum on a small scale attaebed to nearly every school. Uj» 
to the present time tliough, very little has been done in Sweden for this dcjiart- 
ment of idiot management. 
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For providing an efficient staff of teachers for idiots, a Seminary ha^ heeit 
organized in Stockholm since 1878 at the School for Feeble-minded Chiidren, 
ivith sMwnimodation at the present time for 8 pupils, who undergo a two years’ 
theoretical and practical course of training. The seminary is supported by the-'. 
State at an annual cost of 12,000 kronor. 

The total number of idiots in Sweden, according to the^census of 1890, 
amounted to 7,019, or l.OO per each 100,000 of the population. Probably this 
figure is a trifle too high though. For times gone by, the reports show a much 
smaller pi-oportion, hut they may undervalue real conditions. — The number of 
idiots in the school-agc is about 2,000. 

Working Schools for Disabled People. The idea of establishing schools, 
for disalilcd iicojde arose in Sweden in 1884, as a result of the visit of a Swedish 
physician. Doctor ('!irl!niiler of (iothenhnrg, to the (longre.ss of Physicians at 
Copenhagen, in the aforesaid year. Th(' Danish .tssociation to the care of disabled 
and niaiined peoj)lc had then not only arranged an exhibition of the work of the 
jiupils. hut also gave tlie meiiiliers of the Congress an o]iportunity to see the 
disabled ]ieople working. This school was the only one of its kind in the world, 
and was eonnei’ted with a .gratuitous cliniijiu^ for disabled peojih'. 

Ill tioflieuluir". there was organized, as early as ilarch 3, 1885, an sAsso- 
ciation for A-.sislaoie to Disabled l“eo|de with much the same ])l.an and laws 
as its Datdsh proiotvpe. Means were collected, and the school was opened on 
Octobi'r 5. the same vear. The imnilier of jiu]dls has, from the beginning of 
the school till the end id' the >ear 1!H)2. timounted to 195. Of these, 23 were 
entiridy in want of one arm, 27 )iaral,v/.ed in one arm in consei|uence of disease. 
The others bad ditferent bodilv defects, which maile it difticnlt for them to be 
engjiged in any trade. ’I'be si bool makes a ))oint of giving the disableil jieople 
a jirnj'essiioial edneation. lnstr..etion is given in joinery, turning, slioe-making, 
liasket-making. lirusli-makiiig. and wood-carving for the male ]miiils, lineu-sewiug 
and art needlework, lettering, weaving and stockinet-knitting for the iemale pu¬ 
pils. .Is soon ns the work is salable, the jmjdl has hitherto received full wages; 
the school has only taken pay for the material and run the risk of the work 
not being sidd. Destitute pupils are given free dinner at the .school. Free baths 
tire given am! tin opportunitv is afforded to the most siekl.v to spend six weeks 
in the eomitry in summer. The County eonneil of (fdtehorg oeh Ikdms Lau 
sinc<“ 1 Hn 5. and the ( oiiiity eonneils of F.lfshorg l.iin since 1895. have granted 
a limited iiumher of disabled jieoide from their rispi-ctivi' districts - 3 of the 
cost for their instruction ami care, jiroviding that the eomiminity or some private 
jierson would pay tlie other ;i. .Vfter the instruction has been completed,* 
the sclnxd procures, if )iossiliIe, situations for the male jmpils, and also the 
female jmjiils are heljied to imiepemlent work. .All are supplied with necessary 
tools (the seamstresses are given a sewiug-maeliiiie). In 1899, an orthopedic 
eliuique was estahlished (with reeejdion twice a week), where iimdieal assistance 
and necessary hamlages could he Iniil gratis. — The capital of the school amounts 
at present to 223,422 kronor. 

In Karlskioiia, on th<‘ initiative <d' a jirivate pi'rson, a little .school for 
disabled peojde was opened in t88(i. In 1887, the Association for Assistance 
to Disabled I’eojilc in Skam* was organized, and a working-schoid was opened 
in IJelsiiiifbori). In 18‘.t0, a IJoine, intended to hold 40 pupils, was built, but 
this numlier has nevi'r as yet been received, owing to the lack of sufficient means. 

In 1891, the vSociety in Aid of the Deformed and Infirm* was established in 
Stockhohii. In 1892, its working-.sehool was ojiened; now also a »homev for 
part of the pu)>ils is eoimecteil with the same. Tlie pupils who need orthopedic 
treatment receive it at the general orthopedic clinique of Stockholm. 
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IV. KDPCAMON AND MBNTAD CCLTURE IN SM'EDKN. 


The Helsingborg and Stockholm schools for disabled people have ranch the 
same by-laws and the some instruction, and work on the siinie plan as the tiothen- 
bnrg school, of which we have given a detailed account above. Nothing has yet 
been done on the part of the State to facilitate the instniction and care of 
disabled people, so it is almost entirely from the neighbourhood in the immediate 
vicinity of the schools that pupils can be received. 

Education for ill-principled and neglected children. For criminal 
minors from all parts of the Kingdom an agricultural colony is started at Hall 
in the Ian of Stockholm, organized on the model of the famous French insti¬ 
tution of Mettray. The establishment enjoys a State grant, amounting to .'>0 Ore 
(6Vs d.) per day and .pupilf. Pupils are received at the colony from the age of 
ten to fifteen and, if found necessaiy, they can l>e retained there till tliey have; 
reached twenty. At present, 175 pupils can be aiimitted. (If those reeeived. 80 •«' 
arc considered to have returned to society as members ahiding by the law. Ily the 
city of Stockholm an educational establishment has been fonndeil at for 

children who — without yet having been proseenttid — .show an i‘vil disposition. 
Larger and smaller reformatory schools also exist in various oth(!r jdai-es. 

With respect to a general organization of the uducatiomil work among ill- 
principled and neglected ehildrei., a law was issued .(line la, I'.iOg. According 
to this law, ej-iminal or ill-principled children under fifteen ycairs of age should 
he taken care of by cdacatioti.il authorities, not by a court of jiistii'e. As for 
culprits in the age 1.5/18 —in '-ase the im|irisonment to which they he sonteneed 
does not exceed six mcaths' time — the court has a right to convext this punish- 
rae't into reception ai, a public reformatory establishment. Hesides, the law pre- 
scnt'LS that in every school district (at present about 2,500 in the whole kingdom) 
there shall be a Board to take ch&rge of the ill-priiieipled and neghxtod i-hildren 
of the distrfet. This Board can he elected specially for the purpose, othtxwise it 
may consist of the School board. A requisite number o{ protective homes shall 
be erected by the County councils, with support also from the State. 


People’s ffigh Schools. Workmen’s Institutes. 

University Extension. 

During the last decades numerous efforts have been made in Sweden 
for the promotion of knowledge also among the adult pojtulation of the 
lower classes of the community, or among others who either through 
their trade or profession are prevented from attending the regular 
schools. These efforts have taken form, partly in the so-called sPeople’s 
High Schools* and in the kindred xWorkmen’s Institutes*, both of which 
institutions have originated on Scandinavian or Swedish ground, and 
partly in the so-called >University extension* movement, according to a 
pattern received from England. To this has, of late years, been added 
a great activity in popular public lecturing, which is being embraced 
with a steadily growing interest, and is arranged for by associations 
specially formed for the purpose. 

People's Uigh Schools (Eolkhogskolor) are institutions which only 
exist in the three kingdoms of Scandinavia and also in Finland. Their 
purpose is to furnish adult members, especially of the peasantry, with 
an education at once civil, patriotic, and practical. 



PEOPM’s high schools, workmen’s INSTITOTBS. DNIVBlWITy BXraHSlOS. : 

The establishment of these schools originated in Denmark, and 
■was owing to the political danger to which that country was exposed 
in the middle of the nineteenth century in consequence of its conflicts 
with Getmany — a danger which led to the adoption of all possible 
means of raising the general standard of the country’s* civilization. 
The Teople’s High Schools were introduced into Sweden subsequently 
to the resuscitation of iuunici]>al selfgovernment, in 1S62, and the 
Parliament Iteforin of IKlio, which had th(‘ effect of considerably 
increasing the political iuffuence of the fowei’ classes, and conse¬ 
quently aw'akening the desire of a higher truiiiing of these cla.sses for 
their duties us citizens. 



People's High School. Lunnevad, Ostcrgiitland. 


The first People’s High School in Sweden was opened in 1868, at 
Hvilan in Skane, it is still kept up and can in many respects be 
considered the parent school of the rest. Since the opening of this 
school, Dr. L. Holmstrom has been the leader of it. 

Now there are 30 such schools, or at least one in every Lftn (in the 
Lttn of Vesterbotten only in preparation though). Skane, oni' southern¬ 
most province, has the greatest number of them. 

People’s High Scho(ds are all located in the country. Most of 
them now have buildings of their own, with residences for the 
teachers and a certain number of pupils, the rest of the pupils living 
in adjacent houses. Gymnastic halls are provided in some schools, and 
are also used by the people of the neighbourhood for meetings. 
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IV. EDUCATION AND MENTAL CDLT0RE IN SWEDEN. 


Most of the sehtjols were originally private enterprises, but nearly 
always supported by gi'ants from the County councils and Agricultural 
societies, as well as the State. A Board of directors is ai)pointed by 
the authorities and .societies contributing, but considerable power is 
vested in the manager, on whose personal ability the, success of the 
scheme i.s mainly de 2 )endent. No special courses of instruction are 
fixed, and there is no examination on leaving. 

The manajfer is Kcneiulb' a man of University education; tlie otlier learlm-s 
(one to four at eveiy seluxil) are candidates of iiliilosopliv, engimx'i-s, aRrictil- 
turists, nr officers. Youths of eigiiteen — the averaRe age is from 20 to 22 — 
having passed tiirough tlie national school anil liringing a cerliticate of good 
conduct are received as jaipilx. Tliere is no entrance examination. Tlie total 
numher of male jiupils during 1868,1000 amounted to 17,0;tl: during 18(!8 08 
tile yearly numher at each school averaged 27. In ItUtO, the total was 774 
likewise eipialing 27 at each school. 

The imftruetion given cover.s .•> period o!' one or two years, the first and 
second of which, however, greatly differ in character, so tliat tlie majority of 
students only go through the tirsi course. The teiiching is chiefly iinjiartt'd hj' 
.simple lectures varied hy (|ue.stioiis. risiding anil explanation of the texthook, 
demonstration and explaining ,if the suhject-matter hy means of ohject lessons, 
written tasks, faiihful representations of communal assemhlies, executive committees, 
etc. According to the average of certain larger and older-estahlished schools, 
the following subjects were studied as a FitkI VeurK cvitrse during the session 
from November 1897 to .April 1898. viz.: Swedish language 186 hours, llistorv' 
80, Geography 57, Politics and Municipal I/.iw ,")6, Ifural Ucouomy 22, Natural 
Science and Hygiene 120, Arithmetic 85, (ieoinetry, I and Surveying and Leveling 
45, Hook-keeping 47, Architectural Drawing and Drawing Tools 68, Writing 46, 
Singing 46, and Gymnastics 6ft hours, to which may he added Heading aloud 
literary works. Discussions, .Assemblies, ami, in some schools, Sloyd. 

The Second Year's course, which has more of a pnd'cssional stum]i, em¬ 
braces, in addition, farming, rearing of domestic animals, and forestry. .At 12 
schoids, the st'cond ye.-ir’s course is arranged on the lines of a thorough Sehool 
of Agriculture, with a .special State grant towards defraying the costs of 
instruction, h'or further didails on this matter cf. the chaider on agricultural 
instruction. 

The State has marie grants to I’eople’s High Schools since 1872. The 
total amount was raised hy the Hiksdag of IftOO from 55,0(t0 to 120 , 001 ) kronor. 
Since 1883, a yearly suhveutiou of 15,000 kronor (from 1901 inclusive, raised 
to 25.000 kronor) has been granted to necessitous ]iupils. (.A krona = I'lo 
shilling or 0'2fi8 dollar.) 

At the jiresent time, there are al.s() Pefijile’s High School courses 
for women. As inentioiied liefore. the eotirses for men are held in 
the Winter session from November to A]iril. It naturally occurred 
to the authorities to fix on the. summer for women’s classes. A be¬ 
ginning was made at the People’s High School at Hvilan in 1873, 
and the plan has since, been more and more generally adopted. As a 
rule, these eourses are directed by the manager of the men’s school 
and his wife, with the assistance of the neces-sary number of the other 
teachers and of specially appointed female teachers. 
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.lif the l\‘opWii High School of Uvilan, Skdne. 
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tv. EDWATION and mental culture in SWEDEN. 


Tho totsil iinniber.of female scholars from 1873/1900 amounted to 6,778; 
during 1873 98, tiu' mean average was 2.'» per anuum at every school. In 1900, 
the total attendance was (>14. The age is generally hetween 18 and 20. Instruc¬ 
tion is given in the Swedish Language, History, Geography, Natural Science, 
Hygiene, and Jlomestic Economy, .Arithmetic, Hook-keeping, Writing, Singing, and 
several kinds of needlework and weaving. .At two of the recently )>stahlish(>d 
People’s High Schools in Norrland, the lectures for women are given in winter 
at the same time as for the men and are partly common to both sexes. 

At most schools of this kind the piqdls w'hen leaving form a 
People’s High School alumni asaociafion, which meets twice a year at 
their schools to hear lectures and disemss questions of general interest. 
Moreover, public lectures and national fe.stivities are often held at 
the schools, and are largely attended by the. people of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Many of the teachers, too. are busied as lecturers in discussion 
clubs in different parts of the neighbourhood. So-called -usiimmer-coursesT) 
have been started at many scb.ools. These last from 8 to 14 days and 
are intended for students that have left, for common echoed teachers, 
as well as for others interest.ed in such matters, and are carried on 
with the assistance of popular lectiirers from the universities or other 
schools. The work if popularizing knowledge, brought about by the 
People’s High Schools, is thus in man}* res])ects of v(‘ry considei-able 
impoi tan<’e. 

Congeniu! with the People's' High schools are the so-called 'Workmen’s 
Inatitates, locattid in the fo’cn.i and ottering to the working classes there pojm- 
lar lectures and opportunities for instructive reading. The first institute of the 
kind was established 1880 in Stockholm by .A. NystrOra, M. I). Tli<! lecture's at 
it have chietty pertained to historj’ and natural science. .After the jiattern of tlie 
Stockholm institute, others of the siime kind have been organized iu several more 
Swedish towns as also in our ncighhuuriug countries. 

Of late years, an important and steadily increasing activity hiis been exer¬ 
cised in Sweden by a great quantity of Lecture associations of various kinds. 
The work has in some cases been entered upon by societies founded for other 
purposes, as working-men’s associations, trade unions, temperance societies a. o.; 
int generally special associations have been founded for the puriiose of arranging 
popular scientific lectures. In a marked degree, this movement has, of late years, 
been promoted by the estahlisliing of central ojficeis jirocuring lecturers; by means 
of these offices, a considerable unity and a better organization has btien l)rongbt 
into the work. The oldest of these central offices is the one for Southern Sweden 
at Lund (since 1898), from which for the current year (1902) more than 900 
lectures are ordered to be delivered by about .50 different lecturers at 75 various 
places. After the example of the central office at Lund, others of the same kind 
have been organized in Stockholm and Gothenburg as well as in Uppeala — 
the last mentioned only arranging for serial lectnres. 

The costs for these lectnres were, to begin with, defrayed by the fees of the 
societj members and by subventions from the respective communities and County 
councils, but nowadays to a considerable degree also by State grants. For 1902, 
Government has thus disbursed a total of 6.5,000 kronor to 123 different lecture 
institutions, but as petitions for suhveution were sent in by no less than 56 other 
recent associations — which, however, had to be refused on the strength of in¬ 
sufficient means at disposal — Government has presented a proposal to the Riksdag 
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to increase the annual supply to 100,000 kronor, which, also was granted. For 
State subventions to be granted, it is enjoined that the respective associations 
provide an equally great amount ns the State, and that political and religious 
controversies or debates be excluded from the lectures. The interest in these 
lectures has been constantly rising, but of course jt is as yet manifesting itself 
very differently in different parts. In the thinly populated counfry districts there 
are many difficulties to 1)C overcome. 

Another result of the same mod(U‘n endeavour towards popular education are 
the so-called Summer courses at the universities. After the model of the 
English >-University extensions movement, there has* annually, since 1893, during 
the latter half of August, been given a course of lectures of a fortnight’s dura¬ 
tion, at Uppsala and Lund alternately, lor people who are not able to profit 
regularly by academical instruction. The number of partakers has in Uppsala 
averagtid nearly 400, of whom about two thirds were mabi and female common 
school teachers. The enterprise is embraced with great interest and receives 
support from the Stfite as well as from communitiw and school Boards. In Uppsala, 
thtise courses arc now managexl by an official committee appointed by the univer¬ 
sity, — In 1902, such a ^Summer coursev was held also in Stockholm. 

A quite original idea is th<! scheme, lately suggested in Sweden, of regularly 
arranged courses of lectures and instruction for the conscripts during the time 
that they acquit themselves of their service — the so-called Army High school. 
The class-work should be led by the officers, and as h^cturers and teachers should 
act the officcTB and non-commissioned officers, conscriyrts of the educated classes, 
!ig also persons called in or specially appointed for the purpose. This thought 
— brouglit forward by T. Ilolmberg, managiT of the People’s High school at 
Tiirna — arose in connection with tht; resolution of the Iliksdag of 1901, stipu¬ 
lating an extension of the conscript service from three months to eight or twelve. 
The idea is highly attractive and involves grand possibilities for the future. The 
new conscription law, however, not yet having Imen fully carried into effect, the 
question of the k.Xriuy High school* is still at a stage of trial and preparation 
only. 


2. PUBUC COLLEGES AND CORRESPONDING 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Under this head will be considered the jmblie eolleffes for boys, sup¬ 
ported by the State, as well as the private schools of the same standings, 
and also the hifcher schools for girls, which in range of in.strnction closely 
approaeh the former. 


Public Colleges. 

The earliest schools of learning in Sweden, as in most other coun¬ 
tries, were, the monastery schools and the mfAcdrwI .<fc/(00?.9 of the Middle 
Ages, and the tofcn schools snjqtorted by the towns])eo])le. As the 
monastery schools were closed at the advent of the Reformation, the 
present public schools of Sweden have gradually evolved from the ca¬ 
thedral- and town schools. 
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It was in the time of Gustavns II Adolphus (1611/32) that the first higher 
schools of learning or ngymnaaiumm were established; the oldest of them was 
founded in the year 1620 at Vesteras, by Johannes Uudbeckius. The first special 
School-Code was issued in 1649, partly through the influence of the famous Come- 
nius, who had been summoned to Sweden. This code is usually looked upon as a 
pedagogical master-piece, but it was never fully jmt into jmacticP. A distinction, 
however, was now exjmessly made between the lower and the higher school, the 
so-called »trivial school* and the .gymnasium*, the former for children, the latter 
for young men. This distinction was in force during a couple of hundred years. 
The gymnasiums were almost exclusively institutions dor the education of clergymen 
and civil officers. At th<! beginning of the 19th century, modern languages and 
natural science found a modest ])la<“,e in the curricnlnm, hut it was not until after 
1820 that there was any thought of a more thorough-going school reorganization. 

During the years 1825/28, the Great Educatwi Committee was at work. 
This committee consisted of the crown-)irince as chairman and 26 members, among 
whom were several of the most eminent men of Sweden at that time, such as 
Tegner, Geijcr, Wallin, Agardh, and Uerzelius. The notable report of this committee 
did not, indeed, lead to any other immediate action than the establishment of a 
State exjM(rimental school (Xya Kleimmtarskolan, 1828); but the gnestion of re¬ 
form could never again be dropjaid, and the seventy years elapsed since then have 
been charactcrizisi by experimental reforms in various directions, though without 
any thoroughly siitisfactory result. The s.Ipologist Schools, established at the side of 
the sTrivial SchooN* to meet the demands for the common citizens’ education, were 
soon ahandoned, and, in 1849, the vTrivial* and* Aiwlogist-* Schools were merged, 
together with the Gymnasium, into one public college (*Klementarlaroverket», or, as it 
was later called, ,\llmilnna liiroverket). Within the pnblic college, Latin ceased to he 
an obligatory subjes-t, ami thus two parallel lines of study were gradually "evolved: the 
Classical Line, with the classical languages; and the Scientific Line without these 
languages but with extended courses in mathematics, natural sciences, and drawing. 

Among subsequent partial reforms may be mentioned the transfer of the 
university entrance examination from the universities to the public colleges (1862); 
the introduction of the probationary year for teachers (1865); the abolition of 
the lowest class; and the establishment of a semiclassical line with Latin, but 
not Greek (1869). Numerous educational committees (esp. in 1870'72, 1882/84, 
1890,94) have jirepared more or loss sweeping reform plans, most of which, 
however, have remained without result. Yet Latin has been deferred to the 
fourth class (1873), and the Latin theme in the university entrance examination 
has been exchanged for a translation of Latin into Swedish (1895). < 

Since 1899, on the initiative of the Riksdag, an Educational committee is 
again at work, and public opinion seems ever more strongly to demand a definite 
solution of the reform problem. The fundamental thoughts acceiitcd by the 
Riksdag are those: a renewed sei)aration of the two stages of education that were 
represented by the school and the gymnasium; the promotion of the common citizen’s 
education by a sjiecial course, with a final examination for students at the age 
of 15 or 16; the imstponeinent of the study of Latin to the last four years; a 
broadening of the pupils choice of subjects in the higher classes; and a more 
complete appropriation of what is nationally and particularly Swedish. 

Aim and number of the Pnblic Colleges. According to the Public 
School Act of Nov. 1, 1878, still in force, it is the ohjret of the public 
colleges to give a civic education beyond that inijtarted by the common 
schools, and also to impart that scientific knowledge which is to be 
further developed at the university or the higher technical schools. 
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Dwing the school year 1902—03, the entire namber of public colleges 
as Isupported by the State amounted to 82. Of these, 35 had nine classes, 
28 five classe.-*, 17 three classes. 3 two classes, and 1 one cla.ss. Those 
=<Snntaining nine classes are called higher or complete colleges; those 
a containing five or three classes, lower colleges; and those containing less 
than three classes, pedagogies. But by municipal contributions and 
private donations, one lower school of five classes (Ystad) has been ex¬ 
tended so as to comprise nine; and most of the other lower colleges have 
in a similar way been extended beyond their normal size as State 
schools, so that in reality, during the school year 1900—01, 3(5 colleges 
had nine classes, 1 six classes, 38 five classes, 1 four classes, 2 three 
classes, and 1 two classes. 

Of the 38 colleges, 25 have both the lines complete; 7 only the 
classical line (3 having a scientific, line in the sixth class); and 4 only 
the scientific line. All, with innr exceptions, have both lines in the 
fourth and fifth classes. 

The number of students in a section of the five lower classes must 
not exceed 40. But as parabiei sections often occur in the same* class, 
there are higher schools with 800 or 70o students, and lower schools 
with .'’(K) or 400. 

.ill the colleges are located in towns and cities. Their distribution 
is seen on the map, page dl'S." 

Adiuinistration. The public colleges, like most of the educational 
institutions of the country, raiigc under the Ecclesiastical liepartment. 
Within thi.s department there i.s a special Jiureau for the higher educa¬ 
tional affairs, whose chief attends to school questions, and at times pro¬ 
ceeds to imspect the schools. 

Within each diocese the bisho]) is the Superintendent (Eforus) of 
its public schools: for colleges not located in the cathedral city, he 
appoints as his representative an inspector. The, Chapters also possess 
certain authority over the colleges, having, for instance, to ap])oint 
their teachers. The ijublic colleges in Stockholm are all under one 
Board of directors, which exercises over them the authority of the Eforus 
and the chapter. One of them, however, the Nya Elementarskolan 
(see above, p. 319), occupying also in other respects an exceptional 
position, has a special Board of directors. 

At the head of every college there is a principal (rektor), who is 
appointed by the Government from among the applicants for a definite 
terra of years — usually five — at the time. Beside his duties as 
head of the school, the rector has a certain amount of teaching to do, 
and is responsible tor the school finances. 

The rector is assisted in the performance of his duties by the 
Faculty iLararekollegiet), consisting of the teachers of the school, pre¬ 
sided over by the >Eforusj' or Inspector, if he is present, otherwise 
by the rector. The faculty determines upon que^ion# of teaching. 
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school discipline, finances, etc. In case the principal should not ShMW th<i 
opinion of the teachers in any question under discussion, it is 
to the Eforus. 

Instruction. The school year begins at the close of August an^ 
extends over 36 weeks, divided into ttvo ttmis: the Fall ‘Term and the. 
Spring Term. The former lasts about 16 weeks; the latter about 20,‘ 
with a week of Easter and half a week of Whitsuntide vacation. The 
actual number of school tvcrls is thus M'.'i. Hence the school-year is in 
Sweden considerably shorter than in other ]?uro])ean countries. Thus 
it is in Deninai’k 43, in Prussia and Austria 42, in France 41, and in 
Xorwav 38* 2 weeks. 



1‘upils belimijintj to the Vpper (iasites in the Scieiitijie College in Utoekholm. 


A complete school course is calculated for nine years of work, 
distributed over sevmi classes, of which the two highest (VI and VII) 
each covers two years. The first class is the lowest. The four highest 
classes are called respectively the lower sixth (VI: 1), the upper sixth 
(VI: 2), the lower seventh (VII :1) and the upper seventh (VII: 2). 

In classes I—III all the students have the same courses. With 
class IV the school branches into two lines: the Classical Line (Latin- 
linien) with Latin, and the Scientific Line (Reallinieii) without that 
language. In classes IV and V, however, the differeifce in the curri¬ 
culum of the two lines only touches a few subjects, inasmuch as the 
seven hours Latin and the one hour drawing on the classical line 
correspond to six hours English and two hours drawing on the other; 
the courses *in history are, moreover, somewhat different, so that the 
Stcefjien. SI 
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Table 40. Time-schedule for the Public eoUeaesd 


Suhjeits. 

Lines. 

D 



B 

H 

H 


H 

Religion. 

All. 

\ 

n ! 

.3 

3 

1 2 

2 



2 

2 

21 i 

Swedish.. 

. All. 

a 

f) 

« 

. 4 

3 

2 


2 


91 

Ilintorv iind Geogr 

All. 

4 

5 

6 

4 

4 

'! 3 ; 

;i 

3 

;i 

i 

Philosophy ®. 

.; .All. 

i 

— 

■— 

— 

—- 

; 

— 

1 

1 

M 

Latin. 

.: 0. 



— 

; 7 

7 

1 

4> 

7 

7 

40 1 

Greek. 

i Oa. 

: 


— 

• 

- 

; (» ' 

3 

6 

4) 

24 i 

German. 

Ca. 

t> : 

7 

fi 

' 4 

3 

1 2 ' 

*) 

2 

*) 

34 > 


, ('!). S. 

6 ' 

7 

' r. 

: 4 

3 

;■ 1 ■ 

1 

1 

i 

90 ! 

English . 

.: Cb. 

™ 1 

— 


■ _ 

— 

! 3 

3 

' 2 

2 

10 i 


. S. 

-• 

— 

— 

: (> 

‘ 

6 

i' 3 

3 

; 3 

3 

24 ! 

French . 

Ca. 

— 

— 

— 


3 

‘ 4 ' 

4 

i 3 

*.» 

17 ! 


; Ob S. 

— 

- 

— 

! - 

3 

4 

4 

' 4 

4 

19 1 

Mathematics. 

. (■a. 

4 

5 

o 

.A 

4 

! 3 

3 

3 ' 

3 

9.V 1 


Oh. 

4 : 

") 

3 

;> 

4 

i 4 ■ 

4 

r» 

f) 

41 


: s. 

4 ■ 

5 

:> 

;> 

4 

'■ 3 


, 7 

7 

49 

Natural History*. 

Oa. 

«) 

o 

2 

1 a 

3 

;• ~ * 

— 

. 

— 

12 


' Ob. S. 

2 , 


2 

i ^ 

•> 

it 

!■ 1 , 

1 

. 1 

1 

10 

Physics . 

0. 

” i 

— 

-- 

i — 

— 

!' 1 ' 

1 

; 2 

2 

6 


1 

1 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

! ‘-i i 

•> 

! 3 

3 

10 

Chemlstrv . 

.1 s. 

— ! 

— 

— 

: — 

— 

f a 


; ‘> 

2 

8 

Penmanship . 

All. 

2 : 

2 

1 

: -- 

— 

-- i 


! - 

— 

& 

Drawing . 

. 1 Oa. 

1 ' 

1 

1 

! i 

1 


— 

— 

— 

5 


1 Ob. 

1 ; 

1, 

1 

■ 1 

1 

•ei 1 

2 

! 1 

1 

11 


S. 

1 : 

1 

1 

! ^ 

2 

: 3 

o 

! 2 

2 

17 : 

Composition^. 

.! All. 

— ’ 

— 

, — 

' — 


i: 3 

3 

1 — 1 


1 

Total i All. 

27 i 

30 

30 

i 90 

90 

; 82 

92 

! 81 

91 

273 1 


two lines cannot be tanght together in that subject. In cla8.s VI: 1 
greater diiierences appear in the two curricnla, and at the same time 
the classical line is subdivided into two se<'tion.s: section A with Greek, 
and section B without Grreek. 

The same Curriculiini (revised in 1 SOS') is followed at all the colleges, e.Ncept 
the afore mentioned State experimental school (Xya ■Kleinontiirskolan) in Stock¬ 
holm where certain deviations occur. 

The teaching extends over 5 to 0 hours dailj-. Instruction in Singing, Drill¬ 
ing and Gymnastics, Military drill (obligatory), an<l also instruction in Knglish 
(voluntary) for students in the ,4-sectiou of the two highest classes, and in Drawl¬ 
ing and Instrumental Music for boys who desire to learu them, takes ])lac,e at 
times outside the regular curriculum, often in the afternoons. Instruction in 
Singiny — obligatory to all studeiits with ear and taste for music, in the lower 
five classes, but optional in the higher clas.ses — must not occujiy over two 
hours a week. Gymnastics is taught in all classes half an hour every day, or, 
if this is not feasilde, at least in such a way that not less than three hours of 
instruction is given to every division in gymnastics. Sometimes jtedagogical 

‘ Kiiman numbers denote classes. Oa = Classical line A (with ©reck); Cb — Ciassical 
line B (without Greek): S — Scientific line (the Classical and Scientific lines do not diverge 
till in the 4th class; and the division of the Classical line takes place in class 'Vlri). — 
* Special hours arc given to Geography in classes I -IV, resp. SJ, 2, 3, 1, and 1. — 
’ Psychology and Logic. — * Zoology (I—IV); Botany (II—V); Physics, Astronomy (IV); 
Chemistry, Geology (V). — ‘ Swedish Composition in the class. 
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gymnastics are replaced by running game.K conducted under the teacher’s 
supervision and guidance, preferably in the open air. Military drill, replacing 
gymnastics, for the boys in classes VI and VII, extend over five weeks at most 
at the beginning of the Fall term, for altogether 60 hours; during this period 
the recdor may arrange with the teachers for a diminution in j;he number of 
school hours for those classes to the extent of from 7 to 12 hdUrs a week. 



The Public College in Skara. 

In later years, ohlipatory vacation tasks have been assigned to the students dur¬ 
ing summer vacations. The subject and c.vtent of these tasks, which are the same 
for ail pujtils in the same class, are determined uimii by the rector towards the. 
close of the Sjiring term, in accordance with the suggestions of the various teach¬ 
ers of the subjeids concerned, in the main according to a settled scheme (189.')). 

AW pupils arc only entered at the beginning of a term, the great majority 
in the Fall, i. e. at the beginning of the school year. All who a]»ply for entrance 
must be at least nine years of age; and they must all pass a special c.xamina- 
tion, unless they only change schools, and present s<atisfactory certificates. The 
requirements for entrance into the first (i. o. lowest) class have been established 
by law, and were modified to some extent (1894) in order to make it easier 
to pass from the common schools to .the public colleges. 

At the close of every Si)ring term a general piromotion to higher classes takes 
place throughout the school. All students considered worthy of it are moved up 
without special examination to the next elass. The others may, if they wish, 
present themselves for examination at the beginning of the Fall term, being then 
moved uj) if that examination results satisfactorily; this category usually eraWaces 
some 20 % of those who are ])romoted. A boy who has s])ont two years in a 
class without promotion is, as a rule, excluded from the school. 
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Table 50. N^umher of stndenU in the public CoUegee. . 


i "Wholf numlier. 1 

Average i .. 

__ 

for Fall- i 


terms. 1 Total. 

1 KKOtiO 

1 • 1 
1 

^ iah. 



In 1875.. 

12,717 

29-1 

! 

6,844 ; 

l,9->8 

1..3.56 

1.303 

893 

393 

4,124 

1,749 

1876 W.. 

14.876 

31» 

7,393 ! 

2,1.59 

1.593 

1,:H)7 

1,183 

741 

4,649 

2,334 

1881/W).. 

14,986 

32-5 

7.094 ; 

2,3(>4 

1.626 

1.263 

1,848 1 

791 

5,475 

2,417 

1886, tH).. 

14,f)07 

30(1 

7,116 

1.897 

1,874 

910 

1.843 : 

867 

4.6.50 

2,741 

1891,95.. 

14,914 

30-9 

7.340 

1.700 

2,467 

701 

1,623 

1.183 

3.924 

3,&50 

1896 00.. 

16,578 

32-9 

7,818 

1.019 

2,921 

825 

1..561 

1.K44 

4,(X)5 

4,7.55 

In 1900.. 

17,479 

34-2 

8.141 

1,.514 

3.-242 

784 

1,668 

2,130 

3,966 

5,372 


Every year, .“some tinte between A))ril 1.5 and June 21, an examina¬ 
tion of students reporting tbemselves for it is held at the varioins public 
colleges. This is the Final or University Entrance Examination. College 
students not presenting theinsclv’es for examination at the close of the 
Spring term or failing in it, as well as private outside students may he 
examined also at the close of the Fall term. The examination is conducted 
under the control and siijan-uVion of Criisors leuiporally ap])ointed by 
the Government, as a mlj Iro’n among the University professors. 

'! lie examination is partly written, jiartiy oral. The written ea'amination 
takes jilace several wetiks before the oral, and lasts from 4—tt days, the same 
at all schools. The jiapers are determined hy the chief of the F.cclesiastical 
Department on the basis of suggestions made by the censors. I’he candidates 
who pass the written cxiiinination are entitled to c.nt< r also i'or the ornl. The 
latter is conducted h>’ the respective teachers in the presenci? of the censors, 
who, if they see fit, may themselves conduct the examination in i>art or entirely. 
As a rule, to gain the university entrance certificate, a student must jtass satis¬ 
factorily in all subjects. Within certain limits, however, conijiensation is allowed. 

This final college examination is required for entering not only the uni¬ 
versities, but also various higher special schools such as the Military Scho<d, 
the Veterinary Institute, the I'harmacentical Institute, and others. To enter the 
Technical High School this examination is not necessary, though it entitles to 
such entrance, provided it has been )iassed on the scientific line. Ko likewise 
the final college examination, without being required, yet entitles the student to 
enter the State railroad-, ])Ostal-, or telegrajth service; and it is required for 
entering the custom service. An attempt is now Ixdng made to remedy the la<;k 
of a complete middle course with its final examination, for such students as would 
like to enter practical life before completing an entire (iolleg(! course (cf. j). 319). 

The annual examination of the various classes at the close of the Spring 
term, to which the principal isssues a ]mblic invitation, together with his annual 
Reiiort, is only to be (sonsidered as an exhibition before the public, a solemn 
completion of the work of the year, before summer vacation, and has no connec¬ 
tion with the promotion of the students to higher classes on the ground of 
meritorious work, which has already been made previously. 

Students. A.s seen in Table 50, it is only in recent years that a 
marked increase in the number of public college students is noticeable 
since 1880. A significant discrepancy between the various lines is clearly 
seen, the scientific line having gained in attendance, while the classical 
•(especially the A-line, with Greek) has lost. 
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Table 51. Number of college-graduates to the universities. 
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4 
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67 
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11 
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64-9 

1886 90 . 

76(1 

27 

787 
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6.58 

1 129 

20'i 

327 

122 

462 

58-7 

1891 !I5. 


27 

662 

14;)s 

.575 

117 

14.5 

285 

145 

.350 

.50-6 

1896 00 . 

801 

49 

850 

16- s 9 

701 

; 149 

169 

273 

259 

369 

48-4 


Of the total numlwr of Btiideiits enterod at the ]iuhlic colleges, ordinarily only 
about ' 4 reach tlie final examination. During the quinquennial period 1893/97, 
the average yearly iiuinber of students leiiving these schools without taking 
the univeisity entrance! examinations was 1,883. Of these, 531 entered com¬ 
mercial life or commercial schools; 225 engaged in industrial pursuits of va¬ 
rious kinds; 214 entered private schools nr engaged in private study; 137 
ent<!red technical schools; 109 agi'icultin-al schools, 85 schools of navigation, etc. 
.^tiove 20 < gave no information reganling their future career, while of those that 
gave such information h 3 engaged in jiractical pursuits, or entered iwactical schools. 

The nuiiiln-r of students, havinj^ passed the university entrance exa¬ 
mination is seen in Tahh' 51. Also here no very marked increase is 
shown in later times, and the ]»eriod 1881 85 presents the maximum. 
The. number of students enterinfy the universities has decreased both 
relatively and absolutely, as is also shown by Table 51. Thus were 
matriculated at the univer.sities, during 1871/75, as many as 70 of all 
that graduated, but during 1896/1900 only 43 per cent. This is owing 
to the ever growing demands of practical life. 

Out of the ti,lti6 candidates (from the public, colleges) who successfully 
]iassed tlu! university entrance examination during the ten years 1880/95, 2,804 
stated their intention of entering the universities. A total of fiiiO entered military 
K(;hoo]s, 557 technical, and 409 commercial schools or life. The mean age of 
students passing the university entrance examination from the jiublic colleges 
between 1870/80 was 19'96 years. Gradually this age has decreased, so that 
during 18!tl/95 the average was only li )-26 years. The ago af private students 
generally ranks sumewh.it higher. 

Teachers. At the jmblic. colleges there are, apart from the princi¬ 
pals, three categories of teachers with fixed appointments, viz.: a) lectors 
(in the higher schools only), who possess higher attainments, draw a 
higher salary than the others, and are required to teach chiefly in the 
upper classes; b) adjuncts (or »colleagues» in lower schools), who pos¬ 
sess lower attainments, draw a lower salary than the lectors, and are 

* Students from uccrodited private institutioue (1890/00, average 87), and private 
students (average 62); of these 149 stndruts, 21 belonged to the A-Iine, 72 to the 
B-liue, and 56 to the Seientifle line. - “ The Caroline Institute and the private universities, 
of Stockholm and Gothenburg inclusive. — ® Percentage of the total number of graduates. 
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required to teach cliiefly in the lower classes; c) rxcrcisv-masters, who 
give instruction in Hrawing, Music, Gymnastics, and Military Brill. — 
The total number of teachers during the school-year 1811!)—1900 amounted 
to 1,(122, vi/,.: 79 principals, 207 lectors, 029 adjuncts and colleagues, 
and 207 assistant ma.sters. Thns there was one teacher for every 
seventeen pupils. Besides these teaclun’s, there were 2r)2 exercise-masters. 



'Till- iScientific (.'oUi'i/e iu (iollienhiiri/. 


• Th(! nuinl)i:r of tfnuhluff hours ii wiick reqiiireil of ji, iiriiicipal at a liigber 
college is 12 —16, of n princi]ial at a lower school ‘_*o—24, of a lector 18—22, 
and of an adjunct or .colleagues 24—;i(». — In the lowc^st class instruction is given, 
as far as feasible, by a single teacher, in the nc'xt three higher classes likewise by 
one or two, or at most four. From the fifth class ujiward, the system of one 
teacher for each subject or group of subjects prevails. 

The Qualificutions for becoming teachers in the public colleges are as 
follows. ,\s regards theoretical knowledge, lectors are refiuired to have gained 
the doctor’s degree in the philosophical faculty at a university. Adjuncts etc. 
only the veandidatesk (master’s) degree iu the same faculty. As regards itractical 
experience, both lectors and adjuncts must have ])a.ssed a probationary year 
(Profar). 

'^'ourses for the Probationary Year are arranged at Stockholm, Uppsala, and 
Lund; it must be comjdeted during two consecutive terms. The number of those 
who go through it annually is 50. The work embraces a theoretical course in the 
theory and history of pedagogics, and a jiractical course consisting in attending 
and performing instruction in the various classiis of the college. 
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The Appointment of Teachers is in the liaiids of the Chapters (in Stock¬ 
holm in those of the two Hoards of directors, see ji. 320); against their decision 
complaint may be lodged with the (lovernment. As is the case with the majority 
of Swedish officials, public scbool teajhers with fixed apimintments cannot be 
removed unless upon judi<’iul trial and sentence. , 

The Salaries of the regular teachers are apportioned ifl five gradations. 
Five years of service entitles to i)roniotion to a higher gradation from the next lower, 
and then tlm ser\ ice as assistant teacher may also be taken into account from the 
time of completed comiietency. A lector's salarj' tlius rises from 2,.’)00 to 4,500 
kronor, an adjunct's from 1,500 to 3,500 kronor (a krona = I'lo shill.). Ever 
sinci! the year 18H3, tin! Kiksclag has annually granted an increase of salary to the 
extent of 500 kronor, wbi<-h must las added to the above figures. In some towns, 
where the cost of living is high, a sjiecial contribution towards rent is made by the 
local authorities. The principals reciuve at the higher colleges at first 4,500, and 
after ttm years of siTvice 5,000 kronor; at the five-year schools 3.500, and after 
ten years 4,000 kronor; and at tlic, three-yiair schools .3,000, and after fifteen years 
kronor. In addition, they are iirovided with a house, or with the rent 
for a house, and enjoy the ahove-inentioned increase of 500 kronor. The salary of 
the exercise masters is jiaid at the higher colleges in three gradations, and at 
the lowin’, where the hours of reipiired servici! are much fewer, with a fixed 
amount varying for various schools. — ^Vhen a teacher has attained an age which 
added to his years of service makes np the nninher 100, he obtains a pension, 
8 o of his salarv. Widows and children receive considerable sums in jiensions 
out of a fund to which fixed contributions are annually made by the teachers. 

Ever since lSiS2, the teachershiiis at the schools of three and fewer years have 
been filled by men ajipointed tenijiorarily; in consequence of this and of the great 
irregularity of increase in the numbers ()f students at different colleges^ the number 
of teachers on the jiermanent staff is at the i»rescnt time below what it should 
he, and has to he augmented by assistant ‘rncliers. The number of these amounted 
to no less than 207 in the year 1899—1900. The average age at which adjuncts 
obtain their ordinary ap|ioinfments has risen to almost 40. As a temiiorary relief, 
while the question of reform is ]iending, the liiksdag of 1901 , has granted means 
for the up])ointment of 80 new regular teachers, vi/. 15 lectors and 65 adjuncts. 

Ituring the scboid-year 1899—1900, 27 positions (in drawing and music) in 
the imhlic colleges wiTc occu)ded by women. 

Finances. Every town when* a public college is situated is bound 
to jirovidc, free of cost, a site for the sehool-l/nusv, extensive enough, 
to jirovide space for the games and open-air exercises of the boys. 
In certain cases the towns are also under obligation to build and Iveep 
tile srhool-hon.se. in rejiair; in other cases again, this duty falls upon 
the building-funds of the colleges and of the diocese. AVhere these have 
not jiroved sutTicient, the liiksdag has occasionallj' made a sjtecial grant 
to meet the. wants. — The Swedish school-buildings may, in general, be 
said to fulfil in a high measure the retiuirements of practical utility 
and elegant apjicarance. 

The cost of some n-cent school-buildings (their fittiug-nj>, but jiot their site 
inclusive) has amounted t»i the following figures; Hie Nomnalm Olassical College 
at Stockholm 842,000 kronor; the Scientific College in (iotheuburg 542,000 
kronor; the College at VexjO 317,000 kronor; the Scientific College in Stockholm 
783,000 kronor, and so on. The value of all the public college buildings in the 
country was assessed fiir the year 1899 at 10’4 9 million kronor. 
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All stiulents, e-xoopt such as are unable to do so, Of those transferred from * 
other colleges, pay a matriculation fee of 10 kronor. They also imy a small term 
fee, from which, however, poor or promising boys may be exempted. The entire 
yearly amount paid to the school by each student, unU«s exempted, is 30 kronor. 
This income , is used for the purchase of light, fuel, and school material, for 
prizes, and for the building reserve-fund. The great social inipoit of the school 
fees being so insignificant has been spoken of already in the i)reoeding (i). 144). 



Meotberg of Gymnaxtk Clubs at the CoUeyes in Stockholm and Uppsala. 


Ever}' diocese is requinid to keeji a s]»ecial Imilding-fiind as well as a prize- 
and poor-fund, tor the. needs of the public colh-ges located within its borders; the 
income derived annually from these funds is distributed among the schools in the 
diocese, in proportion to the number of students, etc. Tludr income is constituted 
by contributions from the State and the (Jounnunities, donations, etc. They are 
administered by the Chapters. — Some colleges, moreover, jmsscss considerable 
donation-funds. During the period 187(!/1!)00, the amount of such funds, 
devoted to scholarships, prizes, or students’ assistance, increased by the .sum of 
1,122,952 kronor. 

The State Expenditure for the public Colleges of Sweden amounted in 
1900 to 3,824,628 kronor, or 0'7 5 kronor per inhabitant, and 222-69 kronor per 
student. With the contributions of the communities (for schoolhouses, aid to the,?' 
teachers for their rent, etc.) and of the special school-funds, the total expenditure 
for public colleges probably amounts to, about 4^* million kronor (A I’lo shilling 
or 0‘268 dollar). 





PRIVATE COLLEflES FOR B0T8. COIXE8IATB SOHOOM FOB aiRLS. 




Private Colleges for Boys. Mixed Schools. 

In consequence of the small fees demanded in the pgahUc schools 
(p. 32h), private enterprise in higher education has met* with consider¬ 
able difficulties, and the nnin))er of ])rivate colleges is still small. At 
l)r{!.seut there are only !> pri\'ate scliools for boys entitled to furnish 
university entran(« certificates, viz.; two i® Stockholm (the Beskow 
School and the Palmgren coeducational .school), two in Uppsala (a board¬ 
ing-school for future clergyiium, the Fjcllstedt School, and the Uppsala 
Private Colleg(‘., for both sexes), and one in Lund (the Lund Private 
('olJegc). The main income of these schools, ns well as of various 
smaller institutions with fewer classes, consists of the students’ fee.s. 
Yet some of them also receive .state grants. Such grants amounted for 
liXM) to kronor. 

•Aside from the aljovc-namcd coudacatiomil institutions, which arc complete 
colleges, then' are some twenty otlicr cocdai'iitional schools where the instruc¬ 
tion is about the same as in the public tixc-class (tolieges. Of these there 
are tlirce in Stockliolm. The otlicrs are found, for the most part, in minor 
towns or places of greater industrial acti\it.\. more imiiortant railroad centra, etc. 
The mixed schools of Motula and Iledcmora may ludd final examinations entitling 
the hoys to enter class VI: i of the publi(; colleges; the mixed school of Falken- 
herg may likewise examine for class IV. 


Collegiato Schools for Girls. 

Collegiate schools for girls are of recent date in Sweden. With the 
execi)tion of the Wallin School (Wallin.ska skolan) in Stockholm and 
the Kjellbcrg School (Kjellbergska skolan) in Gothenburg, which were 
founded during the thirties, they all came into existence during the 
latter half of the Ifith century. Before that time, girls were taught 
at home by governesses, or sent to hoardingsehools. Nothing, however, 
having been done for the training of lady-letwhers, the instruction 
ini()arted was often very defective. When this condition became more 
clearly understood, the Higher SeiHinary for Lady-Teachers was esta¬ 
blished at Stockholm in 1801, for the purpose of training teachers 
both for the school and the familj’, and in 1864 was opened the State 
Normal School for Girls, wdiich is connected with the training college 
and forms a practising school for its students. With the excejdion of 
these two establishments, all the higher schools for girls in Sweden 
are jirivate institutions. 

A) The Higher Seminary for Lady-Teachers and the State 
Normal School for Girls are governed by a Board nominated by the 
Government. This board ap])oints a head-master and two assistant- 
head-mistresses, one for each of the two institutions. 
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Tito Itoard also ai>itoiiits teachers, of wh<im the rejjular men-toaohers, with 
ri'siard to qualilications anti salaries, correspond to the masters of the state colle- 
(tiate schools for latys. The salaries of the lady-teachers are about the same as 
those of the iissistant masters of the altove mentioned collegiate schools. The 
annual grant ^ to the Higher Seminary and the Normal School is at present 
49,500 tatuor.** 

The Higher Seminary for Lady-Teaehers comprises three one-year classtis, 
in addition to which there is an o)itional fourth year’s course. The number of 
students in each of the obligatory classes is generally 25. In order to obtain 
admission to the Seminary, Ijie ajiplicant must have completed the age of 18 
and have passed an examination testifying that she has attained the standard 
of knowledge which eorresimnds to a complete course at an eight years’ collegiate 
school for girls (vide below). Of the entire number t)f hours given in the 
obligatory classes about Hi % are 'devoted to the French, Oerman, and English 
langnages; 24 \ to religious instruction, tin* Swedish language, history and geo- 
erajihy: 2.3 to mathematics, natural science, and hygiene, 8 ^ to jiedagogics 
and the method of teaching, and 13 % to singiiu;, drawing, and gymnastics. Some 
of the subjects are. however, optional. — The fourth course of the S(uuinary is 
intended i>articularly foi- the training >.f sjiecialist teachers. Each .student, therefore, 
ntcoives instruction only in those subjects which she hiTSuIf chooses. — .411 in¬ 
struction at the Seminary is fi‘ee of charge, and j>oor and deserving jmi)i!s receive 
small scholarships from the State. 

The Normal School com])riscs 3 prejiaratory classes for childrt'ii of C to 
8 years of age. w regular classes, and a continuation class, the last chiefly 
intended for instruction in domestic economy. The ])upils of the school ])ay .an¬ 
nual ic( 3 ranging from 7.5 kronor jn tiu! lowest class to 18.5 kronor in the highest. 
In the continuation class the fee is ion kronor.' Fifteen ini]iils are, however, 
educated free of charge, tind Am; i)ay but half th(' fees. Of tlie. entire number 
of lesson hours in the (ught regtilar si'hool-classes 24 % are devottul to the I'rcnch, 
German, and English langnages: .33 to ridigiotis instruction, the Swedish language, 
history and geograjihy; 15 to mathenintics, natural science and hygiene, while 
no less than 2S \ are allotted to writing, drawing, singing, needlework, and 
gymnastics. Some of the subjects are. however, o)>tional. 

In connection with tliesi: institutions a School of Domestic Science was opened 
in 1893, the ])U]>ils being not only those of the continuation ejass of the Normal 
School, but also otlua's who wish to qualify for becoming teachers of domestic 
economy in collegiate schools for girls. I'uinls of the latter c.la.ss, who must be 
8 .t least 20 years of age and produce certificates proving that they have the 
necessaiy elementary kmiwleilge, are instructed in a special course, both theoretical 
and iiractical. 'The theoretical course tunbraces jihysics, chemistry, the science of 
food, domestic ec<inomy, hygi<uie (including the physiology of digestion), book- 
keej>ing, and pedagogics. 'The jiractical in.struction, comprising cooking, baking, 
preserving, niiirketing, etc., and also scullery work, is designed not only to make 
the students thoroughly at home in these various occu)tations, but also to give 
them direction and pi-actice in teaching these subjects themselves. The instruc¬ 
tion is free of charge, but the student jiays f«)r the meals taken during the time 
she attends the school. 

B) Private Schools. The entire nuinher of these schools is about 
120, having; altogether about 13,01X1 pupils. Started by private persons 
or associations, or by comuninities, thfiy have had i)erfeet freedom to 

‘ .4 Swedish krona = Im shilling = O aos dollar. 
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diwclo]) in various directions, but have, at the same time, suffered from 
a lack of guidance and control, and, moreover, often felt the stress of 
money difficulties. These disadvantages have not remained unnoticed. 
In 1375 the State made them a grant of i}0,()00 kronor, which grant 
afterwards bwrame annual and at various times raised, until now it 
amounts to ;?47,500 kronor. Tins conditions for enjoying the advan¬ 
tages of tliis grant are mainly that a certain number of pupils be 
instrncteil free of cost or at reduced terms, that the school in question 
siilimit to the control of the Ecclesiastical t)e 2 )artment, and that the 
commnnitv or private 2 )ersons contribute a sum at least equal to the 
grant jiiadc by the State. This annual grant is not to exceed 3,0(K» 
kronor for each school, or for scdiools instructing in domestic economy 
at most ;{,r)()(t kronor. At jiresent 103 schools enjoy such grants from 
th(! State^ their eoml)ined number of jiiqiils attending the regular 
classes being lO.dhl (beside ]>erhaps 3,000 in the jmeparatory classes). 
The fees jiaid arc very ditlereiit, varying from 40 kronor to 1.50 kronor 
in the lowt^st classes and from 110 to :150 kronor in the highest, all 
jier annum, the classes jireitaring for university entrance charging even 
more. In view of the virtually free instruction given to boys in the 
state, collegiate schools, these fees must lie considered very high. 



Xeir College for Uirls, Ooflienbiirg. 
8taircu«w.* with by (‘.mm. Lausi<(»n. 
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Several of the private schools for girls have their own aehoolbuildinffs, others 
are compelled to employ ordinary dwelling-houses, which, especially from a sanitary 
point of view, often leave much to be desired. 77te knfflh of the ordinary school- 
course varies, Imt is generally 7 to 8 years. The number of schools with seven 
or with eight, classes is about the same. Some few schools have only H or 6 classes. 
.41most all schools have 2 or 3 preparatory classes, in which, with but few excep¬ 
tions. l)oys also are taught. About 20 schools have one or more continuation classes. 

The subjects of instruetion are chiefly the same as in the State Normal 
School for Girls, one or more additional subjects being, however, intnuincod into 
some schools. Thus, in a few, manual work comprises not only orrlinury needle¬ 
work, but also wood-sloyd and cardboard-sloyd. .A few schools give instruction in 
the history of art to the highest class. Domestic economy is taught in 14 schools 
to one or another of the regular school-classes, generally only to the highest. 

\'ery varying is the iiosition given to the diffcnuit subjects, esiKudally as regards 
foreign languages. In most schools French is the fundamental language, in others 
German. During the last few years though, thc're seems to be a tendency to niuko 
the French and German languages change places, several schools having ot late mad(5 
German the fundamental language. F.nglish is nsnally the third language taught, 
though in s<ime schools it ranks s- cond. Other >iubjects too. for instance mathe¬ 
matics and natural science, are studied f<i a varying extent in different schools. 

In most schools two of the. foreign languages tire optional, in some all three. 
I’u])ils can generally be e.\emi)t'‘<( also from a few othi'r subjects, as for instance 
geometry, singing, and drawing. 

The continuation <.U;ssi’s are formed for various pur])oses and therefori! very 
diffcie.itly arranged, some being intended to pre.jiare for university entrance or for 
admi ^ion to the Higher Siuninary tor l.a<ly-Teaebers, others to train tt'aebers, or 
to give the.jrainls greater insight into various suhjeets. The uirirerslty entrance 
examination can he passed at 5 of the sclioels for girls (4 in Stockholm and 1 at 
MalmO). The right of passing this examin.ation was given to women in 1870. 
.At first only few availed themselves of this right, but during each of the last 
three years the nnnd)er has been 50 or more. 

In most of the schools there are. both men- and lady-teachers. The men, 
who, with few exccirtions, are teachers also in the stfite eoliegiatvi schools for 
boys, give com])arati\ely few- lessons, and are jiaid jicr hour. The salaries paid 
to lady-teachers arc, as a rule, very low, es))ecially considering the demands made 
on them. On an average they do not exeevid 1,000 kronor per aiinnin; most 
head-mistresses get but 1,200 to l,5o0 kronor, hesidv's residence and fuel. 
A raising of the salaries has, however, in 1002 been decreed by the State as a 
condition for the receiving of State grants. — Tliere are two institutions for 
pensioning lady-teachers. One, founded in 1855, is intended for such teachers 
in general and supiuirted chiefly by contributions from the teachers themselves. 
The other, whicli was founded in 188G, exclusively for teachers in collegiate 
schools for girls levies contrilrations partly from the teachers, partly from the 
schools concerned. Small grants are also made by the State. 

On the initiative of the Kiksdag, the Government, in 1885, aitjwinted a com¬ 
mittee to examine to what degree the girls’ schools needed and deserved further 
supimrt. This committee, the first official committee on which women were also 
appointed, made a thorough investigation of the girls’ schools, demanding detailed 
information from each of them and visiting a great numlver of them in different 
l>arts of the kingdom. The above-mentioned increase of the grant to the girls’ 
schfjols may lie considered as a result of the report of this committee. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding this increase, the ecxmomical conditions of these schools must still 
be considered as rather unsatisfactory. 



T8« STWE tiSlVEBPlIBS. 


:i. HIGHER EDUCATION. 

t 

Sweden has two State Universities, viz., in UppsalS, founded 1477 
(the oldest in Scandinavia), and in Lund, founded l(iG 8 , chiefly with a 
view to promote a closer union of the provinces then newly acquired 
from Denmark with the rest of Sweden. Doj.h universities are thus — 
as in England — located in comjtry-town.s. To make up for the lack 
of 11 State univcr.sity in Stockholm, the caiiitiil. jirivate munificence 
ha.s there estahlished a private university; the same, thing has been 
done also in Gothenburg, the second eity of Sweden. Besides this, 
there has existed in Stoekludm, since I 8 I. 0 , a medical faculty, the 
Caroline Institute, founded and sn]iported by the Stuie. 

Ill iiroporiiim to its population, Sweden b thus unite well supplied with 
hiiiher scientific institutions. lieyorul the inirders of Sweden there exist two other 
universities, once founded liy tlie .Swedish governnu-nt, viz., the L'liarriiiii/ of 
JIi'lsiii<if,i K, in Finland, founded in Ki'JT (origiiuilly in Alio), nod the UnioTiittff 
of .Ihii'iKit in l.iHiind, fonndeil in |ii;i2. tlie oldest uniiei-sity of Russia. Resides, 
the i’liirei-.i/li/ of tiirifiintlil in I’onierania was a Swciiisli institution from 1048 
until isio. In onr days the Swedes in America havi'founded, aside from various 
tlieidogical seiniiiiiries. several iiigiicr cidlegii»te institutions. The graduates of 
Aiiitiisfoiin t'olloiii' oiol Tlii'olioiiral Si’iiiinofii at Rock Island, Illinois, Bethanji 
('ulleiif at l.indsliorg. Kansas, and (iuxlania Athliihiis (.'olh'ije at St. Peter, 
Minnesota, are privilegeil to enter the universities of Sweden. Tlie Augustana 
College seems to lie gradually developing info a real university. 


The State rniversities. 

The univer.sities estahlished liy the State are, as already mentioned, 
the two complete rniversities of Uppsaha and Luiid, and the Caroline 
Institute in Stookholm, the last-named forming only a medical faculty, 
the greatest of its kind in the country. Like the other State Schools* 
these, institutions also range under the Ecclesiastical Department. 

Aceordiug to statutes of .lanuary lo, 1877 (with some amendments of 1891), 
the highest siiperinteiidenec of the Universities and the Caroline Institute is exer¬ 
cised by a Chancellor appointed by the Government on nomination by electors from 
the three institutions. The chancellor watches over the observance of the statutes, 
issues instructions respecting the administration of the finances and estates of the 
universities, and recommends finally and officially in i|ncslions of apiiointmeiits 
and, on the whole, in .all such measures concerning the universities as are sub¬ 
mitted to the decision of the Government. He docs not receive any saiary but 
is entitled to appoint a salaried chancellor’s seerrtart/ for his office. The repre¬ 
sentative of the ehanccllor and, in certain cases, an iiitcrmeiiiate autliority between 
him and the local academical authorities is the rice-chancellor, whose office is 
filled at the University of Uppsala by tlie Archbishop, and at the University of 
Lund by the Rishop of the diocese of Lund. 
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Students marching in corpore in front of tire Unirersily JMlace, Uppsala. 
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The immediate care and supervision of all that concerns the university is 
exercised by its rector, who is elected for two years at a time by the greater 
consistory (cf. below) from among the professors in ordinarj', and may be re¬ 
elected. In the absence of a rector, the office is exercised by a mee-reetor who 
is elected in the same way and for the same liuigth of time. 

The rector is assisted in the government of the university by the two aca¬ 
demical consistories, in which he is the chairman. Tim greater eonsistory 
consists of all the jirofessors in ordinary, and has tlio care of all the more imjioitant 
affairs of the university, jtroposes candidates for the filling of vacant professional 
chairs, grants stipends etc. The lesser consistory^ consists, besides the rector 
and vice-rector, of five other members who are elected for' three years. ■ It has 
to enforce the observance of the prescribed regulations resiiecting the lectures 
and <!xamiuations, execute the disciidinary authority of the university, etc. There 
is also a finance committee for the administration of the purely economical affairs 
of the university. It consists of a treasurer and three members of the greater 
consistory, chosen for a period of three years from amongst the teachers in ordinary 
of the university. 

At the Caroline Institute, the government and administration is exercised by 
a Hector, who is chosen for a ])eriod of three years by the college of teachers 
from among its members, and by the collecfe of teachers, w’liich consists of all 
the ))rofessors in ordinary and the associates of the Institute. A Than, chosen 
every year from amongst tin! college of teachers, acts as vice-rector aud as vice- 
chairman of the colleg(!. 

According to the statutes at })resent in force (confirmed 1876, altered 
1891), the teachers of each of the two State universities are distributed, 
w’ith respect to th(! different s<'umces they re]>rcseiit n]>ou four* faculties, 
viz. the facuilties of theology, law, medicine, and ])hilosophy. The last 
named is further divided into two sections, viz. the section of hnman- 
istics and that of mathematics and natural sciences. Each faculty or 
seotioii consists of its ordinary and associate professors, who every' 
academical year, from among its members, a|)point a chairman called 
dean. The degrees conferred hy every faculty' are those of candidate, 
licentiate, and doctor. Doctors of divinity, however, are named by tbe 
Government, without examination. Besides, certain dvil service examina¬ 
tions are jiassed in the faculties of theology and law. 

Professors at the universitie.s are either ordinarif or associate, of 
which the latter have smaller salaries, and are not entitled to a pension. 
There are also ])ennanently a])]>oiuto<i laboratori/ assistants in the various 
medical and scientific laboratories, an astronomical assistant for each of 
the observatories, and an assistant in the theological faculty. Besides 
these, an indefinite number of docents can he a])pointed lor each pro¬ 
fessorship. Tho practical instruction in modern languages is giveu by 
lecturers. Special teachers, called instructors, are appointed lor the teach¬ 
ing of gymnastics, music, and drawing. 

Appointments. 'Vacant professorsbi]>s arc filled either on application, or by 
direct appointment. In the former case tho position must be jmhlicly announced 
vacant. 'When candidates within a prescribed limit of time, have applied and pre¬ 
sented their testimonials of competency, the respective faculty or section, upon the 
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written argumentation of 
at least tlirco specialists 
in the subjects concerned, 
express themselves regard¬ 
ing the fitness and re¬ 
lative competency of 
the applicants. Then the 
greater consistory propo¬ 
ses three of these appli¬ 
cants for appointment in 
the order of their rela¬ 
tive. merits. Against this 
recommendation an appeal 
may he made to the King. 
,\fter the vice-chancellor 
and the chancellor have 
exjircssed themselves, the 
ap]iointment is made by 
ihe (lovermnent. — But 
if there is a prospect of 
acipiiring for the vacant 
l)rofcssorship a scientific 
man known for extraor¬ 
dinary skill, the ros])ec- 
tive faculty or section may, 
before the place is publicly 
declared vacant, by a ma¬ 
jority of » of its mem¬ 
bers, determine to offer 
him the position. In such 
a <'ase the method of i>ro- 
cedure is simplified by 


University J'nlnce, Uppsala. Eniranee Hall. sending the recommenda¬ 

tion of the faculty, to¬ 
gether with the opinion of the greater consi.story and of the vice-chancellor, to 
the chancellor, who presents it, together with his own opinion, to the Govern¬ 
ment for decision. — Laboratory and observatory asisstants are ap])ointed in 
^a similar way, only that the chancellor makes tlic final a)i|>ointmcnt. Docents 
are appointed by the chancellor on ajiitlication, or on recommendation by the 
professor concerned, alter the Imailty or section in question has given its o]>inion. 
— The above system of jtromotion being, in many cases, considered antiqnated, 
the Government has appointed a committee to })ropose reforms, and this com¬ 
mittee has recently (lltOl) submitted its report, recommending various changes 
in existing conditions. 

The total nnmbcr of teachers at the universities and the (*aroline Institute 


amounted in 1900 to 289, of whom 7fi were ])rofossors in ordinary, 5(i associates, 
20 laboratory and astronomy assistants, lecturers etc., and 1.37 docents. Of 
the 132 oniinary and associate professors, 14 belonged to the faculty of theo¬ 
logy, 15 to the faculty of law, 48 to the faculty of medicine, .31 to the human¬ 
istic section of the faculty of j)hilosoi)hy, and 24 to the section of mathematics 
and natural sciences of the same faculty. Of the whole number, 01 belonged to the 
University of Uppsala, 49 to the University of Lund, and 22 to the Caroline Institute. 

The salaries of the jmofessors in ordinary is 6,000 kronor (with an advance 
of 500 kronor after five years of service, and another after ten); ef the associates 
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4,500 kronor, likewigc with the two said advances. Assistants in the medical facnl- 
ties receive 4,500 kronor, those in the philosophical fiiculties and observatories, 
3,000 kronor. The docents have no fixed salaries, bnt the State has established, 
for their benefit, a number of docent stipends of 1,500 and 1,200 kronor (14 + 5 
at U]ipsa]a and 10 + 5 at Lund), which, on the recommendation by«the respective 
faculty, are given by the chancellor to deserving docents for a* period of three 
years, subject to extension. The university lecturers in modern languages each 
receive a yearly fee of 2,000 kronor. (A kromi = I'lo shilling or O's6s dollar). 

Ordinary professors (but not associates), are entitled to a pension of 4,600 
a 5,500 kronor, on attaining C5 years of age. This latter amount is given to 
those who have held their professorship ten years at the least. In some ca.ses 
the Riksdag has granted a pension of .3,000 kronor to associate professors. 
Widows and children of deceased professors (ordinary or associate), as well as 
those of any deceased official of the universities, receive pensions from special 
Pension-funds, to which every official must contribute. 



Thv Aeadcmiral Societi/’s building, Lund. 

The Academical Tear begins Se])tcmber 1 and is divided into the Autumn- 
term (Se]>t. 1—Dec. 15) and the Sjiring-term (.Ian. 15—.lune 1). Both the ordi¬ 
nary and the associate professors arc, as a rule, bound to lecture publicly on their 
science one hour four days a week. ' All public instruction, whether by lectures 
or seminary exercises, is free of charge. But the private instruction, given for 
the most i>art by the docents, is paid for. 

The cunrses of study are at Swedish universities unusually long. On an aver¬ 
age, 6 to 8 years are required for the degree of licentiate of philosophy, 7 years 
for the candidate’s degree in law, 9 years for the candidate's degree in theology 

Swe4t». ■ 22 
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rfor the ordinary examination for Holy orders 5 years), and for licentiate’s degree 
in medicine, as ranch as 11 years. In part, this condition of things depends npon 
the comprehensive studies which arc required, hut in i>art also upon the somewhat 
nnjiractical aiTangemeuts in regard to teaching. Attcrajds have been majle, during 
the last few,years, to find a remedy for the latter defiKSt by the establishment of 
the so-called pfopjedeutical courses for the prejtaratory examinations, iiiid at jtresent 
a Jfoi/al Comvnftee is busy with working out a plan for the reorganization of 
the academical examinations. 

Students. To matpenlate at the university a student must have 
])assed the university entrance examination (the final examination at a 
Hig:her State Collenje). 

Every stinient must belong to on<; of the nation-societies or 'Landskaps into 
which the body of students has been diviiied from olden times, for the promotion 
of industry and morality atid for mutual aid. At I’ppsala there art' l.'i, and 
at Lund, 12 »natious-'. each comprising, in the main, students from sjiecial parts 
of the country, and each under the control of an chosen by the society 

itself from amongst the ordinary professors of the university. At I'jqtsala these 
societies usually hate their oiv.i houses (clubs) and the disposal of pretty largo 
funds; at Lund the students itosscss in common a large building called the .\cade- 
mical society’s building. — 'I'he part jdayed by the nation-societies in Swedish 
student life has been notably great ami important. The student^ badge is the 
beautiful vwhlic caji.. known also abroad from various singing tours inadt.' by the 
students. — By the side of the nation-societies may Ite notiee.il a number of s/ircio/ 
for scieutiiic work, athletiii cxereises, etc., as well as for music and singing, 
in which latter respects the Sweilish stniients have won universal reiiutation. 


Table 52. Number of Unieersitif students in Sweden.^ 


Average num¬ 
ber, Autumn 
and S]>riug- 
terms. 

Menu 

populutiou. 

N 

Uppsala, j 

U Ill b 

Lund. 

e r of K 1 u d H n t s. 

: (’aroline s^tock- 

(.Inthen- 

bUTff 

I’otal. 

Per 

10,000 

inhab. 

In 1870. 

4,164.(KlO 

l,4o:t 

4.^i4 

54 : 


— 

I.OII 

4-6» 

1871 75. 

4,274,000 

l,5.-el 

.542 

82 

_ 

_ 

2.178 

Tv 10 

1876 80. 

4,r)00,0(K) 

1,448 i 

612 

■ 15;! 1 

— 

— 

2.213 

4-92 

1881 85. 

4.60.5,000 

1,660 

807 

i 25;) ' 

40 

_ 

2,7»0 

5-99 

1886 90. 

4,742,000 

1,825 ' 

889 

; 375 ; 

46 


.3,133 

6«i 

1891 95. 1 

4,8:d-?,000 

1,564 

728 

1 ;!8i) ' 

.'■>0 

.32 

2.734 

5*70 

1896,00. 1 

5,032,000 

1.195 , 

637 

. 326 

47 

59 

2,304 

5T0 

In 1900. : 

5.117,(X)0 

1,449 ■ 

642 

294 i 

40 

67 

2,492 

4'«7 

. 1902. : 

5,187;000 

ii4y7 

688 

298 

Tu 

81 

2,619 

rvo.’v 


The number of university students in Sweden during the years 1870 1902, 
is found in Table 52. .\s may be seen, the total number has varied very 
much. The decline of late years must be jiartly ascribed to a decrease in the 
number of matriculated students (cf. Table 61), lint ]iartly also to a more rai)id 
completion of required courses. Among the total of 2,529 students in the Autumn 
of 1900, 276 belonged to the theologies,! faculty, 44;{ to the law faculty, 514 to the 
medical, and 1,296 to the jihilosophiisl, in which last number are included students 
l)*ei»aring for the preliminary examinations hitherto required for entrana* into the 
three other facnlties. Amongst the stndents of 190;) (Spring) there were 89 women. 

‘ -According to G. EkestbOm, and to .Report on the School-(iaestion.> by N. HOjeb, 
A. IjIsdha'ies, and S. Boue. — * In Stockholm. — • The private University of StockholDi. 
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Clitb IlDKxe of Ilf (ixlniilii S^ifioii. lljiiicaln. 


In addition to montly erootcd mapfuilicent university buildings, with 
s]dt“iidid sidi-nmitv halls, It'otuiv-halls, asseiubly-rooms for the consistory 
and t he faculties, etc., each university jms.sesses several valuable collections 
and instittifionx, each with their own buildings and officials. Thus, in U2>2>- 
siild may be es]tecially noticed the Univer.sit.y Library (Carolina rediviva) 
with more than dJKMHMl volumes, besides pamphlets in 10,000 cases, and 
12,.500 manuscripts; the Botanical Cardens, laid out by the celebrated 
OJof lludbeck, and develo])ed by Ijinue; the Astronomical Observatory 
with a new tower and a large refracting telescope; the Academical Hos- 
])ital and the Central .\sylum for lunatics with medical and psychiatric 
idinics; the anatomical, physiological, ])harmaceutieal, ])hysical, chemical, 
meteorological, and zoological institutions, etc. In Lund may be noticed 
in like manner, the University Library with 18r),0(M> volumes, over (i,tt(lO 
cases, and about .o.tXMl manuscri])ts; the Coin Cabinet, one of the oldest 
existing collections in its way; the Zoological ifuseum, established by 
Sven Nilsson; the Geological Museum, founded by Gtto Torell; the 
Astronomit^al Observatory; several other institutions for medicine and 
natural sciences of great value, etc. In connection with the Caroline 
Institute in Stockholm are the clinics at Sabbatsberg and other hospitals 
there, as well as a newly erected Dental Institution (1898), under the 
direction of the Institute. 
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In furtherance of scientific research, each nniversity issues an 
annual publication (Arsskrift; in. Uppsala since 1861. in Lund since 
1864), in which appear, besides the annual reports, scientific papers 
Avritten by persons having connection with the university. 

In this connection may be noticed also that the Curoliue. Inutilute from 
the year 1901 awards one of the five great Nobel prizes, viz., the prize for 
idiscoveries in the domain of physiology and medicine'* (cf. i>. :>7s under the* 
heading The Note! Foundation). 

The total expenses amounted, in 1902, at the university of I'ppsala to 
1,019,000 kronor; at the university of Lund to .'iOO.OOo kronor; and at the 
Faroline Institute to 247,000 kronor, or altogether to 1.832,000 kronor. Of this 
amount, the universities sniiplie/I part from their own funds, viz., tlie university of 
fjipsaia about 4o0,000 kronor; tlie university of l.iind about 150,000 kronor; and 
the Caroline Institute 22,000 kronor. As may thus be seen, these establishineiits 
possess considerable private means. That is particularly tlie case with the univer¬ 
sity of Uppsala, which, amongst other things, from (iustavus AdoI]>lms received 
the magnificent gift of ;-i(10 farms of his private douiiuion, the rents of which 
form, at the present day, one of tlie most im)iortant resources of the university 

Tlieve exist in addition, I'or the aid of vonng students, important Mipmd 
funds, partly undor the administration of th<! uiiivorsities. and jiartly under that 
of other autlioritics. 'I'ho total amount of these funds is at the nniversity of Uppsala 
about 3,000,000 kronor; at 'ho university of I.uiid about 1.300,000 kronor, and at 
the Caroline Institnt,-! about ,300,000 kronor, or altogether ahont 4.(ioo,ooo kronor. 

The so-called U-H'lversity extension iiioveiurnt is treated of above, j). 317. 


Private Universities. 

As already mentioned, two sneh e.stablishuients (calle<l Hogskolor) 
have been founded of l^te years, viz., in Stoekboliu and in Golhe.nbiirg, of 
vvLieh the former commenced its wmrk in 1878, and the latter in 1891. 
The higher direction of the atfairs of the.se institutions is confided to 
s])ecial Boards of directors under the superintendence of the Choncdlor 
of the State Universities. The institutions are placed under a Govern¬ 
ment control, the University of Gotlienbnrg from its beginning, that 
of Stockholm only since 1904; the statutes are confirmed by the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Presidents of the Boards are appointed by the same 
authority for .such a tinui as in each case may be decided. The direcitors 
determine, within the amount of money available, what offices shall 
exist at the university, and the salaries attached to them. The Directors 
have also the power, after hearing the reports of the Council of teat'hers 
and selected specialists, to appoint professors, either after application or 
directly; but the appointment must be submitted to the approval of the 
Government. Docents are appointed by the Board upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Council of teachers and after Chancellor’s hearing. The Board 
has also the po-wer, in certain cases, to dismiss a teacher, but not with¬ 
out an examination by the confirming authorities and their approval. 

The University funds are placed under the administration of the 
Financial Boards of the respective cities. 



PRIVATB tSIVBKSITIES. 


Oiiji 


A) Tbe Unlversitf of Stockbolm (Stockholms Hdgskola). The Board of 
directors is constituted in the following way. As aforesaid, the Government 
appoints one member, viz., the President, the Swedish Academy also chooses one, 
the Academy of Sciences two, and the Town Council of Stockholm two; the rector 
of the university is a member ex officio, and the eighth member is chosen by 
the seven before mentioned, and, like these (excepting the President), for three 
years at a time. The Board selects annually from amongst its members a second 

• chairman and an inspector. 

The immediate dirwdion of flic institution is exercised by the rector 
(chosen by the council of teachers for two years at a time), and by the Council of 
teachers, consisting of th<! ordinary ti-acbers or tlieir temporary substitutes. The 
university is intende<t in the future to comprise four fnetdties: one of histon' 
and idiilosopliy, one of pliilolog.v, one of mathematics and natural sciences, and one of 
,juris)trudence and jiolitical science. At present, however, only tbe facult-i/ of 
iiiatheniatics <mi1 natural svieures lias hism estalilislieii. liesidcs, there exists 
professorshijis in tlie history of art and liistory of literature, and lectures have 
been given in history, political economy, and other subjects. A faeulti/ of juris¬ 
prudence and of political sneuee is jihinned for the immediate future. 

No e.rarninotious are hitherto passesi sit the university. Its work has been 
exclusively in the interest of scientific investigation and education. Yet, recently 
a projiosition is made to secure the privilege of examining for university degrees, 
wliicli may lie decided upon by the Government early in 1004. 

In tlie antnnin term l!M>;j iliere were at tbe university 9 ordinary professors, 

:i temjiorary Icaclicrs, l.b docents, and 7 amanuenses. Of the jirofessors three re¬ 
ceived 7,000 kronor, the otliei-s from G,000 to 4,.'100 kronor (a Imo shilling). 
The docents are ordinarily unjiaid, Imt the amapuenses receive from 1,2.’>0 down 
to Slid kronor. Tenidicrs who have reach<;d O.'i years of age and been in tiie 
service of the university i'or at least .90 years have a right to a pension amount¬ 
ing to 70 or SO of tlie salary at the time of resignation. 

7'he academical pear of the university begins Sejit. 1 and is divided into two 
terms (Sept. 1- l»cc. l.'i tiiid .Ian. 15—June l!i). The professors must give two 
public lectures even’ week, .and impart the instruction and dirtrtions necessary for 
the jtupils’ studies. Most of them are also directors of some scientific institution. — 
During the years 1901,190.9 the average number of students amounted to resjicctively 
47, 55. and 58, and the corresponding number of attendants to 82, G4, and 102. 

Under the direction of teachers at the university, and with a government 
support (3,o00 kronor yearly), is issued the international magazine Acta niathe- 
matica, which contains ]ia]icrs in French, German, and Euglisli on higher matbe- , 
matics. Other results of investigation at tbe university are to be found in the 
Meddelundeti frdn Utockhoinis lldpskola, a series of scientific pajiers, hitherto 
inserted under this title in the imhlications of the .4cademy of Sciences. 

77ic funds of the university amounted at the beginning of 1903 to a total 
of about 4,600,000 kronor, stipend funds of 438,000 kronor included; its annual 
budget amounted in the same year to 136,000 kronor. The lecture-halls and 
the institutions arc still in rented buildings, but the university has received, as 
a gift, a suitable site for buildings of its own. 

B) The University of Ootlicnburir (Goteliorgs Hogskola), having from the 
beginning placed itself under Government control (statutes of 1889 confirmed by 
tbe Government), has, in consciiiience of this, received (in 18‘.i.9), within certain 
limits, the right of holding examinations for university degrees. 

The Board, consisting of nine directors, is appointed in the following manner. 
The president, as mentioned above, is nominated by the Government for such a 
time as in each case may be decided, four members are chosen by tbe Town Council 
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of Gothenburg, one by the Royal Society of Science and Literature in Gothenburg, 
one by the directors of the Gothenburg Museum, and one by the ordinary members 
of the united staffs of the Higher Classical and Scientific Colleges of Gothenburg, 
all (excepting the President) tor three years at a time; the rertor of the uni¬ 
versity is a ;nembor ex officio. 

The immadiate government and care of the university are exercised by its 
rector (who is chosen for three years at a time by the council of ti-aehers Ironi 
among its ordinary members) and by the Council of teaehere, which consists of 
the ordinary professors at the university or their tem|Mirary snbstitutes. The 
university is intended to cmnprise, in the future, lirst, a b'cultv of humanistics; 
then a faculty of mathematics and natural scieuees: ami afterwards a faculty of 
law. At present only such teaching is carried on as can be considered as 
belonging to the faculty of humuuietics. The examinations at the university art; 
Imld by an examination-commission, consisting of a chairiiiau ajipoiateil for a certain 
time by the (iovemment. and of the examiners in all the examiiiarion subjects. 

In the sjiring term of 19o:.! there were at tin' university of Gotheiiluirg 11 
jirofessors, 4 docents, .and 2 b etnrers in modern lamjiiinre'. The salary of the 
professors is 6,o0o Icronor, with the riiriit to a )ieii'-iiin of so of the salary 
on reaching (i.o ytairs of age, . ml atfer :iO years scrviei- at ilie imivef-itv. The 
docents receive 4,o(h» kronor. A.ooo kronor, and l.ooo kcon.ir per annum. The 
lecturers are paid chieliy hy tlo- fee.- tor their in-lrnciioii, 

The acaJetiiical yeor i.‘' the oiii\er>ir> beriu' Sept. 1 and i- diviiled int.i two 
terms (Sept. ?--llee. J.o and .Ian. !.>- .Iioic lot. 'I'iio-e partakiie.' of the in- 
striietion are partly .I'lulm- xIiuIcuIk^ who have heen matriculated after p;is>ing 
th ’ coinmon miiverslty cnU'iinci^ examination, and jiartly .ijudul sfiideuts. who liy 
permission of the difierent, teachers, and oil payment of sjiecial fees, attmid cer¬ 
tain lectures or exercises, ami partly oW/Vo/w. who attend the pulilie lectures 
tree of charge. The number of regular students at the univiTsity. during tin- 
spring term oi 190.9, amounted to 85, of sjieeial stii.lents to 117. ami of auditors 
at the iHihlic lectures to l,.57ti. 

The university of Gothenimrg, witli the support of a fund, donated for the 
purpose, issues a yearly juihlication (since 1895) containing scientific jiapers and 
accounts of the nniversity work during the year. A series of juiyulur ttcien- 
iife. monoyrayhs has also liegnn to lie inihlislied hy the teacliers of tlie tmiversity. 

The funds of the university, wiiieli are placed under the administration of 
the Financial Board of the city of (iotheiiluira, now amounts to about 3 million 
kronor. Its budget for the year 1902 was uio.oon kronor. Stipends to the amount 
of about 6,.500 kronor are distributed anniiaily. The lecture-lialls, etc., of thti 
imiversity are as yet iu a rented house; but recently it lias received a donation 
of 450,000 kronor for the erection of a building of its own. 


4. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Technical education at the pre.sent moment holds a very high posi¬ 
tion in Sweden. With regard to the <mnaiderahle distances, it were, 
however, to be desired that schools for elementary instruction within 
this department became more numerous than now is the ease, and also 
the higher institutions stand in need of being enlarged. 

Higher, scientific instruction in teuihnical subjects is imparted at the 
Technical High School in Stockholm and at the Higher division of 
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Chalmers’ Poly technical College in Gothenburg. In the second rank 
follow the Lower division of the above mentioned Chalmers’ College; 
the five Technical Colleges mentioned further on, and a special Technh^ 
School at Eskilstuna. A multifarious instruction and education are 
offered at the Technical School in Stockholm; finally, there are about 
forty Lower Technical Schools in smaller towns. 



The Tci'hiiiraJ High School in Sioc.kholm. 


A) The Technical High School. By Royal Letter of May IM, 
182;'), the cstat>li.shing of this institution was cnacte<l; the statutt>s now 
ill force are of June 2H, 1901. The chairman of the Board is appointed, 
by the Government, likewise four nieinbers of the Board on projiosal 
of the. Council of teachers at the school; one member is appointed 
by the coiiiiiiissioners of the Iron Institute (Jilrnkontoret); ex officio 
member of the Board is the principal of the School. 

The Pupils of the High School arc ]>artly regular ones — who, on entrance, 
have given ]troof of possessing the necessary preparatory education, and who fol¬ 
low the instroctioii to the extent necessary for obtaining a full certificate of 
eompeteiice —; jiartly special students — who follow the instruction in fewer 
subjects, and who, on entrance, have shown that they possess a certain amount 
of knowledge )>rescrihed by the Jioard; these have the right to obtain certificates 
in those subjects they have studied —; and, finally — in case of ]ilaces being 
found at dis])osa] — outsiders, who without having jiresentcd certificates of in¬ 
sight and without adniittaruic examination, receive instruction in sabjects chosen by 
themselves; tliese have no right to a certificate. Kegular and special students 
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are received at tl»e liegitming of each school-year (in September). For regular 
pupils the terra fee is 60 kronor. — As special students and as outsiders also 
women may be admitted. 

• The admission requirements demand producing a final diploma, either from 
a Higher State College on the scientific line, or from the classical line with 
supplementary credits in mathematics, physics, chemistry, geometrical ami freehand 
drawing, or from a Technical College with supplementary credits in Swedish, 
foreign modem langnngcs, history and geography. 

The instniction is iui|>arted by 12 imofessors lumiimitcd by the (ioverniiicnt alter 
)>roposal of the Board, iO masters in ordinary ajipointcd by tiie Board, l.'i as.so(date 
masters and 3 lecturers co,mnissioiu'd by tiie Board, assistants and assoidate-assi.stants. 

The High School hi'dudes si>ecial divisions idr; ,-V) iinirliiiir (ItKiiin anti 
meehaiiical technology, with a triennial or quadreimial course, or else naval 
engineering; B) electroter. iiice: C) l^lle)luc(lt Irciniotog//. with a triennial 
course; D) mining — divided into: elasse.s for mining ineclianies, with a quadren- 
nial course; metallurgy and oiieltiiig, witli a triennial or i|iiadrcnnia! course: and 
mining proper, with a trienui:U or (|iiadniinial coiir'e; iwfliil-rture, with a 
quadrennial course and tiie ius nietion so arrangcil tliat the inipiB after threi’ vears' 
study have the right to iirnet'cd witli tlieir studies ;)t the Aoadeint ol Arts; 
and F) civil enginteving. with a quadrennial coiir'o. 

The subjects of instrnctici are; imre mathemaiics. iiida-ai-inj tin- ilieory 
of equations and of detern.itnints. anal>tiial giometiy ria din.n'litial and 
integral (•.".lenles. diti'ereiitial (qnation-.. an i tlie elements of tlie metliod of 
least squares; deseriiMn; geometry; geodesy and tojiograpliy: tlieoretical me- 
ehanics. with an clen.entary and a higher course: descriptive meehaiiics together 
with tneelianieal construction and the eonsfriietion of sim|i|c parts of macliines; 
the tlieory of practical mccliani(>' and mechanical cnnstrnctioii. with tin- ne¬ 
cessary exercises in construction; mining mechanics; the theorv of steamship 
construction; rcechanical technology, with strength tests and mechanical labora¬ 
tory work: jiliysics; applied pyrology; theoretical and practical cleetroteclmics; 
general and analytical chemistry, and chemical technology, with clicmiciil and 
chemieo-tcc.hnical laboratory work; electroi'liemistry, with laboratory exercises; 
zymology; mining chemistry; the metallurgy of iron and other metuF; the art 
of smelting, metalinrgii-al laboratory work; iiiiiicralogy and geology: mining; 
general theory of building; building .statics; house Iniildiiig; architecture; the 
history of tlie art of building; civil engineering; geometrical drawing; freehand 
drawing; decorative designing; modeling; jiolitical economy and commercial law; 
technical hygiene and workslioji practice. 

• The nia.vimum number of pupils in the first divi.sion was, in 18!to, fixed at an. 
Though this number, in I8!t2, was increased to lOd :ind in 1890 to 126 (liesides 
special irajiils), a great many competent aiqdicaiits have of necessity lieeu rejected 
each of the following years, the number of u]i]ilicants to tliis division liuving 
amounted during the years 1896 19(12 resjiectively to Ittii, 144, 170, lO.'i, 233, 
223, and 177. The total numbers of regular and siiecial pupils were, during the 
years 1896/1902 (spring terms), respectively 30.7, 277, 283, 309, 360, 373, and 
393. -- The numbers of graduates, during the years 1896 1902, were respectively 
107, 67, 79, 88, 87, 89, and 96. 

The ordinary government grant to the High School originally amounted to 
21,000 kronor (a l-io shilling or O'zss dollar) and has reiteatediy been raised, 
on account of the extension of the institute, so that, in 1902, it amounted to 
1!I7,9<.0 kronor. A special grant of 22,400 kronor was made for the year 1900. 
During 1902, the students’ fees came to 41,000 kronor. A sum of 16,43.7 
kronor was that same year distributed as stipends. At the end of 1902, the to¬ 
tal amount of tl>e 16 stipend funds was 326,748 kronor. 



TBOHNltiAL EDUOAUOH. 

An Instltatloii for tbe tesUngr of sioterlote — with a dirOetor of ibi i 

was established 1896 in connection with the mechanical lahorato^- 
to test metals, building stone, cement, and above all the strength of various bi)|ld- 
ing materials; and such tests are made also for the public according to taxi^ 
and regulations fixed by Government, February 25, 1897. 

a 

B) Chalmers’ Polyteohnioal College in Gothenburg dates its origin 
from a donation of 105,fi89 kronor made in 1811 by William Chalmers, 
for the establishing of an ^industrial school* under the control of the Board 
of the Freemason Orjihanage in the above named city. The institute, 
whicli since 1829 has had the character of a technical scientific college, 
has enjoyed State support since 18;{5. The Board consists of 7 members, 
viz., the governor of the province as chairman, the bishop of the diocese, 
the pri7icii»al of the college, one manufacturer, and three ont of the 
members of the Board of the Freemason ()r])hana.ge. At ])res(mt, the 
eollegc is divided into a Lower division with a triennial course; and a 
Higher division with a triennial course and siilnlivided into five sections 
or [(rofessioiiiil scho(ds: one for nieehanies, one for idectroteehni(.‘s, one 
for tei-hnii’al eheinisirv, one for the art; of building and one forming 
ii special M-hooi for sliiplniilding. lii 188 , 'i, the name of the institute 
was eliHiiged into tin' jii'eseiit one: L'lialnn-rs’ Polyteehnical College. The 
regulations now in foree date front November 11, 1902. 

Till' iiii‘ti‘iii'iiiiii l■lllniln■tcll lit 7 iiia'sters in ordinary (one of whom 
is flic priin'i|ial hesidcs ainl has the title of professor) and 12 other 
teachers ainl assistants. Tlic nnirbt-r of students, which duriinr the years ls81 s.a 
averaged l)ti, has since llnai liighly increased, so tliat during the years isso ".tO 
it averaged l.'i.!: during IHPl ‘.i.'i, 227: during 189f! l!n>o, 2dtj; and in the 
s|»riMg term of Itni.'), 4;il. not counting IK outsiders. 

In the Higher division of the college the instruction embraces chietty the 
same nubjfcis as in the Technical High School in Stockholm — with the exceji- 
tion of those referring to mining — and theoretical and jtractical shipbuilding, 
sliip-coiistruction. and measureincnt of vessels besides. Tbe jiiijiils arc classified 
on tbe same iiriuciplc as at tbe High School: into regular, .sjieci.a], and outside 
students. The admission reiinireirients consist either in a final dijiloma from a 
Higiier State college or in s])cciiil examinations in niatlicmatics, Swedisli, German ■* 
or English, liistory and geography. 

Tile siilijects of instruction in the Lower division arc: arithmetic, algebra, 
c(|iiatious of the 1st and 2iid degrees witli iiroblems, maxima and minima, loga¬ 
rithms, jdane trigonometry, geometry with the theory of proportions, planimetry 
and stereometry; elementary physics and ehemistry; electrotechnics; elementary 
mechanics; the principles of the theory of practical mechanics; the manufacturing 
of iron and wood; the princijiles of theoretical and practical shiitliuilding, geo¬ 
metrical and freehand drawing, modeling; Swedish; German; book-keeping; mctal- 
and wood-working in the workshop. 

At the cud of l!)02, the donated fundx amounted to ;i87,117 kronor, of 
which sum 32.7,828 kronor was the value of the buildings and movables. The 
college had, at the end of 1902, four stipend funds with a total value of 15,561 
kronor. A State subvention of at present 90,300 kronor is yearly granted. 

Also in connection with this college, an Institution for testing of mate¬ 
rials was etablisbed in 1888; it enjoys an annual State grant of 1,500 kronor. 
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The staff consists of a director for the mechanical department, another for the 
electrotechnical one, an assistant, and a machinist. 

C) The Teohnioal Ck)llegeB impart both theoretical and practical 

instruction in the elementary branc.he.s of technical knowlc,{lf;e to those 
who intend to devote themselves to industrial pursuits. The oldest of these 
colleges in question, that of MalinO, received its statutes A^iril 2!i, lSj53; the 
other three older, in Norrkftping, Orehro, and Boras, received theirs March 
12, 1856. The regulations now in force were issued for all thest* colleges 
.Tune 15, 1877 with alterations of December 10, 188(i. A tit'ili college ot 
this description (with the same statutes) was established at lleniiisand in 
1901 and is complete with three courses since the school-year 1903 19<,»1. 

Tlif Haaril at each of the Technical Oolleses consists of .‘i chainiian and 
one nieuiher iii)]>ointC(l hv the Government, the iieadnmsler, and tun nieniliiTs 
appointol by the Town Couneil. 

77ic course of instruction covers three years; tlic scliool-vcar consists of 
iJd weeks. The minimum asie of c’t:ahcc is tixed at 14. Tlie admission examina¬ 
tion emiiraees Swedish, luatliematics. liistorv, and eeoaraidix. Voutlis who ha\(! 
])assed the tifth class of a Stati' eollee;. witli ecriideates of Unowleilac in tliesc 
subjects, are exempt from the adi.iission examination witliin a -pai-c oi two >ears 
after leaving th(‘ college. The adicissioa fee is to kronor: the icro! li-o to kronor 
at most. The instraetitm is at each of tiicse .‘i hools impartcil lo four lectors, a work¬ 
shop foreman, and a ecitrin riimher of associate teachers. The nnmher of pupils 
anioir.tjd during the spring term of Itios to in; in all the live schools together. 

.t cording to the statutes in toree., the iostrurtiou shall eomiirise: Mathema¬ 
tics, viz., af arithmetic, .algehra, }ilauimetr\. stereometry, the theorx of series 
and logarithms, nlane trigorionietrv. and the first j>rinei|iles of aiuilUieal geo¬ 
metry; h) deserijitive geometry together with geometrical drawing; e) iiraetieal 
geom(!try, surveying, letcling with drawing and held exercises. — M<‘ehanies: 
a) the laws of the c<|nilil)riiim and movement of bodies; li) the theorx cd' mecha¬ 
nics, machine drawing and ilesign of simj)le machines and jiarts ol' nnieliines; 
c) mechanical technology. — Natural |ihilosoph> ; ex]ieriniental ph\sics with reference 
to the most imjmrtant ajiplicatious of that science in industries. -- Cheniistrx, in¬ 
organic and organic, with lal»oratory work, an<l cheuiiciil technology. - Mineralogy 
and geognosy. — Swedish and German, English or French according to the final 
decision of the different Boards of directors. - Book-keeping and tins science of 
.coraineree; building; freehand drawing and modeling; work in the workshops; 
gymnastics and exercise of arms. 

D) The Technloal School of Eskilstuna, opened under another name in 
1855, waf( enlarged in 1872, and when, in 1888, the Town (suineil had voted 
a grant to a professional school for finer cutlery and metal industries, 
these establishments were united in 1890 under the present designation. 

In the older division — the Sunday and Evening School — the instruction 
embraces: mathematics as at the Technical Colleges, with the exetiption of the first 
principles of analytical geometry; mechanics, natural philosophy, and chemistry as 
at the Technical Colleges, chemical technology excepted; Swedish with cornjmsition; 
German or English; copywriting; freehand drawing and modeling; book-keeping, 
to meet the requirements of industries; building; — in the Professional School 
for cutlery and metal industries: freehand drawing with the ])rinciples of style, 
modding, wood-carving, engraving, metal-casting, enchasing, embossing, etching, 
galvanizing, forging, filing, and turning. 
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In the Sunday and Evening school, the instruction is imparted by 11, in 
the Professional School by 4 teachers. During the years 1890/1903 the numbers of 
students in the Sunday and Evening school were (in the spring-terms) respec¬ 
tively 15t>. 155, 135, 138, 129, 124, 130, 144, 154, 173, 166, 172, 173, and 
205, and in the Professional school for finer cutlery and metal industries, 18, 30, 
24, 3.3, 25, 31, 31, 28, 26, 23, 40, 28, 34, and 42 respectively. — The School has 9 
prize and donation-funds, the total of which, in 1902, amounted to 27,835 kronor. 

E) The Technical School of Stockholm opened as a private school 
in ],S44, has since been often enlarpfcd and reorganized, and finally, in 
18(!0, bccaiue a State .school. It was thoroughly remodeled in the years 
1S78 and 1H79, when its activity was restricted within the limits of 
purely technical instruction, and wlnm a higher Industrial art aehool 
and a )>rofc.ssional building school were e.stablished. After the prepara¬ 
tion of fixed I'ourscs of stwly --20 1'or the so-called evening .school am 
II for the women’s di'partnicnf — the instruction of the. Higher Indu-stria 
Art .school has Ix-cii groujicd in two .sections; one for indn.strial art 
(witli livi' profi-.ssional divisions), the fdher a Training .>-chool for teacher 
of drawing, writing, and nioileliug. lii IS'.ui was adried a profes,s/onaJ 
.school t»f nicchanics with 7 professional dix isions. The regnlation.s, is.sued 
in July 1S!»1, were rciu'Wisl with udilitions in 18‘).5. 

The School Hoard consists of a chairinau, the director of the School, and one 
nienilier apjiointed by the (lovernment, — and four other members appointed 
by the Town (■oiimdl, the (^mncil of teaeliers at tlie Teohuieal High School, 
the -leadeiuy of .\rts, and the direction of the Swedish liidustria) .\rt Society 
(Svenska Slo.idfonmiugcii). The school work is carried on in five head dejtart- 
ments: 1) the Technical Evening and Sunday school; II) the Technical school for 
Keniales; III) the Higher Industrial Art school; IV) the Professional Building 
school; and V) th(“ Professional school of Mechanics. Besides, instruction is 
imparted in the ininciples of style, art needlework, professional and decorative 
painting, iihotograi>hy, form anatomy with drawing, a course, for electrical fitters, 
and gymnastics. 

During the school-year 1901—1902, the total of stmlentu was 2,171, a 
cousidcrahle numlicr, testifying strongly to the importance of this school in the 
technical education of our country. The number of teachers was 92, of whom 
32 in ordinary. — At jtresent a plan is being worked out with the purpose 
a further extension and comprehensive changes in the organization of the school, 
chiefly by dividing it into several educational institutes in different parts of 
the. city. -- In the budget of the school — about 132.000 kronor — the State 
grant umoniits to 97,075 kronor; the annual contribution from the city of Stock¬ 
holm, to 10,250 kronor; and the pupils’ fees, to 19,000 kronor. 

E) Finally we have to mention the Lower Technical Schools — 
at present 41 in number — whose activity varies according to the 
special branches of industry prev'alent in the districts where they 
are located. They are supported mainly by the communities of these 
places, but stand under State inspection, and also rec'cive State grants: 
in 1900, to a total amount of (!0,000 kronor. In 1900, the number of 
teachers at these schools was 293 and that of the pupils, 6,817, of 
whom 1,275 females. 
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(i) The i>revious account of the polytechnic instruction in Sweden confirms 
our above jironounced opinion that it occupies a high place in onr days. It is, 
however, not to be denied that the pure practieal traininp has been, in some 
degree; neglected. In order to mend matters, the Town Council of Stockliolin, in 
April 1901, appointed a Committee, which should investigate the ease and bring 
forward a proposal for the improvement of the practical in.struetion in mechanical 
arts. Experts have therefore been sent abroad for the pnri)ose of stmlying the 
question, and ju-iuted forms with questions have been sent round to onr chief manu¬ 
facturers and employers of artisans, in order to learn their opinion in the matter. 
The work of the Comtiiittee is, not yet finished, but there is good hope that the 
result will l>e the founding of a number of Frofessional Schools, where the 
instruction should be given in teclmicul evening claeeeii, specialized more than at 
present for each different branch, and' in exclusively practiciil. elementary riasses 
for merhanics, as well as in industrial srluioh for iromeu. There has already 
been started a School for Masons and one for Tailors in Stockholm — private 
enterprises, it is true, yet enjoying a considerable grant from the City. 


GYMNASTICS. 

The Swedish g^ymnastics derive 
their origin from Per flriiril; Ting 
(1776,']839). Before his time, it i.s 
true, intere.st had been awakened 
in favour of a more thorough 
exercise of tlie body. Various 
writers as well as school commit¬ 
tees had urged the im]ior1ance of 
athletic exercises in the triiining 
of the young, and both our nni- 
versities had their fencing musters; 
but there exLstecl nothing of gym¬ 
nastics in the present sens(* of the. 
term. The coiicejdion of the '.Phi- 
lfinthropists» with regard to bodily 
training was never r«‘alized in 
Sweden. 

Ling’s ap])earance at Lund in 
1805 as university fencing master 
was the real beginning, and by 
the founding of the Central Gym¬ 
nastic Institute (1813), which was 
also owing to Ling’s initiative, the 
^first and most essential step forward was taken towards establishing 
that seat of learning whence, as Ling’s prophetic eye had foreseen, 
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Per Henrik Ling. 
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the. gymnastic idea w<»nld sj)read tiirongbont his co»»ntry anA in acmird- 
ance with the outline indicated by him. 

Aceordinj? to Tang’s iilea, the selection and kinds of exercises tiiiist 
be gronihleil on the requirements of the body itself. The body itself 
is consequently the object of, as well as the principal hislninicat or 
iin])leinent for, the jierformance of the work to he done. In many exer¬ 
cises, however, external implements are also needed, and these have 
been devised with exclusive regard to the oljtaining a good result from 
the ncci'ssarif exercises. Through the cijrrect use of the imjdenients, it 
becomes increasingly j)os8ible to limit more precisely the form and the 
8(;ope of action of a movement. This limitation has been called localiza¬ 
tion, sometimes isolation, to distinguish it from a combination of forces, 
which is alsfi necessary to obtain tlie effect desired. Such combination 
has been called synergy or co-opei‘atiou. 



LrsKon in gymnastics to Schoolboys, Central Gymnastic Institute, Stockliohn. 


Ling had not time during las busily occupied life — a life also 
tried by adverse fortunes — to summarize and jmt into print a com¬ 
plete system of gymnastics. He published only one fairly comprehen¬ 
sive work on the subject, eutitled General Friticiplvs of Gymnastics. 
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In this the different branches of gymnastics are treated of — the 
pedagopic, the military, the medtcal, and the enthefic. It is shown 
therein how' necessary it is that gymnastics should be grounded on 
the science of the hnman organism as a whole, on anatomy and 
physiology, and on the science of the laws of motion. 

What has been done after Ling’s death for the consummation of his 
wort was, for the most part, effected by his immediate successor Gabriel 
Brunting (1799/1881) and by his son lljalmar Ling (1820/86). -- 
Branting developed Ling’S principles in his lectures at the Institute and 
he raised medical gymnastics to a high position. — Hjalmar Ling was 
also a skilful medical gymnast;'but he paid more particular attention 
to the special subject of pedagogical gymna.stics. He represented 
by verv' striking drawing.s, made by himself, thousands of forms 
of movements, and he formed a collection of these and arranged 
them, in harmony with his father’s plan and views, according to 
their effect on the organism. Into different classes. Ten classes of 
gymnastic movements are thus shown to exist. Some of these may 
with advantage be further subdivided into two or more groups. He also 
drew up lists of movements suited to different ages, and rendered ]ios- 
sible radagogical g 3 ’mnastic.s in Common schools and in female educati«)n. 

The movements in each of the above mentionetl classes have licen 
arranged in progression accoi'diug to the degree of effort the^’ call forth. 
In practice", movements calling for about the .same degree of effoi-t should, 
out of all the classes, be arraiiged togethc'r for a programm(> of exer¬ 
cises — a so-called r. day's exerciset — for daily use. A numbf'r of 
movements requiring less exertion .should be inserted among th(! specific 
ones from each class so as to fill o\it the dav’s exercise into a complete 
set of gymnastic exercises. It is, namely, requisite that everv ])art 
of the bodj’ and the organs in general should recedve each its needed 
share of the dav’’s exercise, which, as a whole and in detail, must be 
accommodated to the degree of d(‘velo])ment of the pujdls. The number 
of pupils practising at one time, which is sometimes rather large, must 
therefore be divided into several smaller sections, so that those who 
have attained the same degree of development may practise together. 

That a sufiSciently great effort may be called forth and at the 
same time overstraining prevented, the arrangement of the move¬ 
ments in the day’s exeridse should, moreover, be such as constantly 
to promote an equilibrium between respiration, the action of the heart, 
and muscular work. This is obtained by making the movements act 
upon the. provinces of the different vessels alternately, so as to increase 
or relax the circulation to and from various parts of the body. In 
<!onnection with this, the rate of breathing must by turns be increased 
and slackened, while the breathing itself is drawn deeper. Beside the 
various movements with their different effects, a means to this end 
consists also in a gradually increasing exertion in the day’s exercise 
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up to rather beyond the middle, after that in decreasing the exertion 
more rapidly towards the end; and when the whole day’s exercise has 
been gone through, both the action of the heart and the breathing 
ought to be strong and deep but calm. 



Pedagogic Gymnactic leoson to Lady pupils. Central Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. 


When the exercises thus arranged correspond to the disposi¬ 
tion and ability of the. individual, self-command, i. e. harmony 
between the nervous action and the power of performance, is pro¬ 
duced and developed. And, since the implements of movement, the 
bony frame itself together with ligaments and muscles, are during 
the exercise the constantly working instruments, which of them¬ 
selves <!an do nothing but only operate through the nervous in¬ 
fluence — it is evident that the development of a calm, even, and 
sufficiently commanding nervous system must be one of the chief 
aims of gymnastics. Action and reaction is the law of nature which 
makes itself felt here. Ling in his time said, sMuseular force or 
tensile power thus stands in uninterrupted connection with the vessels 
and nerves, wherefore the latter must be developed equally with the 
muscles.* 
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Among the great number of movements employed in gymna¬ 
stics. tliere are also many exerciser of application, and the result 
of this, as well as of the exercises in general, must be that, in pro¬ 
portion as the choice of movements made is a rational one, i. e. in accord¬ 
ance with the need.s of the organism, as far as ])ersonal aptitude al- 
low.s, health and strength will be gained as well as that readiness and 
expertness necessary to people of culture to enable thetn to master 
and accomiilish the tasks which ordinary daily life brings with it.. 
Ling also prescribed, in complete agreement with all his views, 
that national athletic ganu'S -should be added, as sii])])lementary to 
the nioi’e regular and sy.stematic gyiunastii-s, holding that -an ele¬ 
ment of pleasure should jiervadc- alb. But he cautions against all ex¬ 
cess, calling to mind the variety of human capabilities, saying, i^Therefore 
all this exaggerated competition in gymuastiis hci-omcs a hindrance in 
the way of all true development ind an eneouragement to one-sided skill, 
that Ls to say a want of harmony in the development.-. — The whole of 
this system of gymnastics is in the fullest and best sense of llu- w(trd 
truly democratic. It is as s.iitablc and almost as accessible for the poor 
as lor the rich, for th" weak as for the strong, and for both s(-xes. 

TV object of pt:<lafiO(/irnl gymnastics is to ]>erfe<'t health and to 
make tue body an obedient, dauntless, and always available implement 
of the moral will. .lust as the mental training ought to liave for its 
special purpose the development of the good dispo.sitions of the soul 
and the, subjugation of its evil propensities, so the ]ihysical training 
by suitable exercises, ought to produce harmony amongst the jiowers 
of the body and at the same time to correct its defects and wi'aknesses 
and to prevent their development and growth. Thu.s, in pedagogical 
gymna.stics there is included a purely corrective clement. 

Military gymnastics, or fencing, proceeds from and is liased U]ion 
pedagogical gymna.stic.s, and must in its forms of movements be grounded 
on both mechanical and gymnastic laws so that the available strength 
•lightly used may achieve steadiness, q^uickness, and endurance. 

The great expectations which Ling entertained in regard to the 
Central Gymnastic Institute arc being regularly and surelv realized. 
The Institute has during its ninety years’ cxistencif developed to 
a very considerable extent. All teachers of gymna.stic8, women as wudl 
as men, are trained there for all the educational establishments through¬ 
out the country, thus also for the military .schools. Ifor this purpose 
there are a one year’s, a two years’, and a three yemrs’ course for men 
and a two years’ course for women. The three first-mentioned courses 
follow -me another immediately and are preparatory each for the next: 
th(( third year’s course is devoted exclusively to instruction in subjects 
for training in medical gymnastics. The number of pujiils at the 
Institute has so increased that at present it amoi|||t8 to about 115, of 
whom 5.5 are women. 
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In ill] the State Colleges of at least five classes in the kingdom there are 
well-lighted and airy gymnastic halls, in which the exorcises are conducted by 
teachers trained at the (kintml (iymnastic Institute. According to the statutes in 
force, every pupil whom the physician has declared sufficiently strong must practise 
gymnastics at least liiilf an hour daily, besides which the pui»ils in the 6th and 
lower 7th classtts must have two hours’ instruction ])er week in fencing. 



Medical Oymnastice, Central Institute, Stockholm. 


In all the Training colleges for Common school teachers a staff of equally 
well trained leiiders is employed to conduct gj'innastic exercises for the future 
teachers, who during tlndr 4-years’ course are also trained to teach gymnastics in 
the fiommon schools, where gymnastic exereist's are a compulsory subject. — Also at 
the People’s lligh Schools the introduction of gj’mnastics has begun in earnest 
in 8]>ite of the. entirely private character of those establishments. Ten of these 
have now their own gymnastic halls. — Besides, there exist in the larger towns 
privately organised gymnastics at so called gymnastic clubs, as well for women 
as ft>r men, also for individuals who do not belong to any organized association 
but practise gymnastics only for the bemfit of their health. 

In the army and navy the same system is applied in schools of all grjides, 
for recruits, corporals, non-commissioned and commissioned officers. Lastly it may 
be iiddod that everywhere in Sweden the I.ing system is followed. 

With regard to countries it may be stated that medical gymnastics 

have been more widely propagated than the other branches. Pedagogical gym- 
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Swetien. 
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nasties have, however, made proRTOus in several countries, as Norway, lienraaik, 
England, Switzerland, America, etc.; though not to the same extent in all. 

In Norumf the stafif of teachers for the schools and for the aniiy are traiiu’d 
at the Central School in Christiania, fojinded and devclojM'd on the model of the 
Stockholm Infrtitute. 

In Demnark it is particularly at the People’s lligli Schools, in the free 
Shooting Societies, and in the voluntary gviiiiiastics of Copenhagen that the 
Ling gymnastics have been largely apjilied and wiili reiiiarkahle success. 

In Eiujlavd a Swedish lady, Mrs. Beranian-(l»tt'rlicrii, has established a 
gymnastic institution for the training of female teachers t>f gymnastics. This insti¬ 
tution is now removeo to Diirtford Ileatli in K('ut, .Mrs. liergiiian-t'isterherg having 
invviousiy earned on her work in London, i>anly in CtiTiinion sclmols and later at 
her own establishment at I-lami)stead. l-’roni this institntion. as well as from the 
Stockholm Institute, many temale teaeliei’s go out to various schools in different 
jiarts of England. 

.\t Geneva in Switzer nnl Ling’s gyiniuistics were imrodm-ed chietly In I’ro- 
fessor Jentzer. M. I)., who for this inirpeve also iranslaled the niatiual most nst-d 
in our Common sehools. 

In the United SUifee o/ Aniericii Ling's gyinnasiii-N .ur widi it spread, the 
special stiirting-point having hoen tlie NVovno/ Srhonl t.ii/iiniK-iicf toumled 
in liustou by Mrs. Mm-u and which is .still maiiiiaiiod on funds 

given by her. Ahonl thin.' .tnehers id hoiii m \es tiiMiuali.v isi's .oi eNtiieiiiation 
at this schoe’, after a two-years' coiir.se. \ niiinher of Swedish tiaciiets ulso go 
out every year to tbi ureat transatlantic llcjviildic. 

(iymnastic literature is not very vidumitious. It is limited to rcgtila- 
tion', manuals, textbooks, and essays of a more or less i-asiial character. Since 
1874 a periodical has licen jnihfishcd, entitled The (■ii/inrta.etir Mapnzine (Tid- 
skrift i (iymnastik). It comes out in two half-yeiirly niimlaTs, jiml is tlie organ 
of the Scandinavian Association of Teachers of (lym'iiistirs. .Vrtieles in (ieriuan, 
Ereneli, and English are also inserted in it. 


Medical Gyinnasties accordinig to Ling's system. 

Medical gvniiia.stic.s are throngbont tlie civilized world called Swedifth 
medical itymnn.dics (Svensk S.inkgvuinastikj when it is to be shown tliat 
they are based on .seientiiio ground. Medit'al gynina.stics have ahso 
been developed chiefly by Swedes, especially by medical men engaged 
at the Central Gyjiinastic Tn-stitute and at the Gymnastic Orthopedic 
Institute at Stookholin. The latter was founded in the year 1822 by 
Nils Aherman, M. D., and since the year 1827 lias received a govern¬ 
ment grant. At tliis institute orthojiedii; gymnastics have obtained 
their greatest development, and, together with these, orthopedic 
apparatuses and bandages are there made use of. 

As having most I'ontributed to progress, beside the two Govern¬ 
ment institutions, ought to he mentioned the founding of the medico- 
mechanical gymnastics by Dr. Gustaf Zander, in 1857 (see below), and 
of Gynecological gymna.sti<-s by Major Ture Brandt, in 18(51. Since that 
time medical gymnastics according to Ling’s system have often been 
styled manual gymnastics. 




Medical Gymnastics at the Gymnastic-Orthopedic Institute, Stockholm. 
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Bi'sulos t]ie instruction at the Gymnastic Institute, short courses of 
lessons ill medical gymnastics are given, by teachers engaged for this 
juiriKtse. to the medical students at the university in U]>|isala and at 
the (\iroliiie Institute in SttHikholm. 

The ('erttral Gymnastic Institute not lieing alile to receive more than a 
liniiteil mimber of jmjiils, several prii'afc iiiHlitiiUiit have arisen at the side of 
it for tlie instruction of medical gviunasts — in Stoc.kliolm as well as in tin- 
larger provincial towns. At some few of these institutes in Stockholm tlie 
teachiuft is (rood, theoretically as well as iiractically: at most of them, however, 
it falls below the murk. The certificates, {{iven without control, do not (|ualify 
for lejiitimation in Sweden. Tlie majority of fiymnasts educated in this way - 
about 200 a year — have their sphere of activity atiroad. 

In almost every town and nt every watering place in Sweden then, 
exist establishments for the practice of medical gyiniiasties. In ciieh 
year more than 4,000 patients are treated gymua.stieally al the larger 
medical gymnastic establishim uis and of tln se about .H(»gratnitoiislv; 
at the watering place.s more than b.OOO ]iatients are thus treated annually. 

Between 18S0 and ISfiO. Stoi'kliolni began to be visited bv largt' 
numbers of foreign medical iiicn for tin* purpose of sintlying medical 
gyinnasties, nioitly from Germany. .Austria, Uiissia. and .America; siiiee 
189('. by many from Svvaz“>diind, Frauen, and Italy too. The Scandinavian 
eoui.li'ies bad ah'eady at an earlier jicriod jiroliti'd by our practical 
expei'ieiice. 

In projiortiou as Swedish medical gymnastics have become known 
and recognized in foreign eoniitries, Swedish teachers of the art have 
won positions throughout the whole of the civilized world, |»art iciilarlv 
in the larger towns and watering places in Europe, many also in Ame¬ 
rica, some even in Asia. 

Me,dical gyiiina.stics were originally employed ehietly in cases of di.s- 
ea.ses and troubles in the visceral organs and nervous system, by and by 
they began to be employed for pains in the joints and for deformities of 
various kinds, and have recently been ajiplied to increase the efficiency 
of the functions alter external injuries and surgical operations, and last 
of all to shorten the period of convabrseence after certain kinds of fever. 

Amonf? Swedish authors on this subject mav be mentioned T. Krandt, T. ,T. 
Hartelius, I’. II. Ling, H. Satherberg, A. Wi<le, K. W. Wretlind, and G. Zander. 
The most complete work on the subject is the Manual in Medical Gymnastics 
by A. Wiile, 18!ir>, — also published in German, French, and Knglish. 

4 realise on Medical Gyinnastbis by T. J. IlartAins was before that the work 
most studied, it has also been translated into German and French. 

Zander’s Medico-mechanical system of Gymnastics. 

The elaboration of this sy.stem of gymnastics was commenced as 
far back as 1857 by Dr. Gusiaf Zander at Stockholm. His first institute 
was started in the capital in 181)5. 
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The Zander system has for 
its object to render possible by 
mechanical ap])aratiis the exer¬ 
cise of all tlie muscles of the 
human body and to produce cer¬ 
tain mechanical etfecds U]>on the 
organism as a wliole or upon 
certain ])arts of it. Like the 
manual system of gymnasties it 
is base<l ujsrn Ling’s doctrine: 
that elianges in the organism 
(•aiised by illne.ss can la' remedied 
and cleared away by means of 
.sysieniatic muscuhir (“xercises. 
1'hat a movement may be etfcc- 
liial i1 must, overcome a e(‘r1ain 
aniiiiint of resistance, wliieli in 
iimnnal gymnastics is lu-odueed 
li\' the trained imml of llit'gym¬ 
nast, but in iiiirlidnirdl gymnas¬ 
tics by an adjustable weight 
attaclmd to a gniduated lever, 
whereby the .strength of the resist- 



Ousfitf Zander. 


tmee at <‘very moment of the movement can be measured or reckoned in 


ligurcs. Lvery a|)])arat,tis e<nistrueted for the separate groups of muscles 
is therefort* to a certain extent to be regarded as really a dvnamo- 


meter, la'cause it nu'astires th(> force of the group of muscles acted 
ujion. If, then, the muscle has to overcome too sirong a resistance 
it shows this by a tremulous and irregular movement, which in¬ 
dicates that thi“ maximum of working jiower just then has been 
reached. 


Besides these drtirr ajiparatiises Zander has constructed others 
for pd.'i.'iirr movements, i. e., such as without the help of the muscles 
])ut the limbs in motion .so as to stretch and soften the ca]>sules 
ol the joints, t.lu' sinews, the ligaments, and the muscles; and others 
again for so-calletl meehatiical inliuence in the shape (»f shakings, vibra¬ 
tions, ]>ercussion, kneading, rolling, and friction. As characteristic of 
Zand(*r’a gymnastics we consiiler the movements for shaking, vibra¬ 
tion, foot-rubbing, and back-rubbing. Zander has also constructed a 
number of orthojicilir apparatus(*s for the treatm<-nt of curvature of the 


spine, a speciality in which he has obtained very grand results. To 
measure, mathematically the curvatures of the sjdne and to be able to 
represent them (fmphicdlly. Zander has con.stmcted several so-called 
trunk-measuring ap)iaratuses. A complete Zander institute has. 74 
different implements and a])])liauces at its dis])osal. 
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In this way equipped, the Zander gymnastics have l)een much and va¬ 
riously a])plied in the service of medicine and hygiene. They are thus 
employed with great advantage to develop the powers ofeliihlren who can¬ 
not on account of weakness take part in the ordinary ])e(iagogie gyranatiea. 
They provide a w'onderful dietetic remedy for ])ers<nis who lead a se¬ 
dentary life or have an occupation conducive to onesided dt'velopment; 
and it may with rea.son he affirmed that Avhen people grow too old for 
active sport, tlie Zander method of gymnastics ori'ers a siihslit.ute for it. 

In the province of therapeutics it is (‘m[iloye(l like manual gym¬ 
nastics; tirst of all in att'eetions of the heart and in nersiuis trouhles, 
in which, as is welt known, gymna.stie treatment is superior to any 
other. In seoliosi.s, it is of the greatest imjtorlance; and in many forms 
of gastric tr*)u)>](‘. such as eon.stij)ation, no other treatment can he com¬ 
pared with it. In co-operation with the medical therapeutic treatment, 
it is ('f great value in att'eetions of tin lungs, in uterine complaints, 
in hemorrlndds, in general constitutional disorders, suidi as anamiia, 
abnormal accumulation of fat, diahetes, etc. In mii.seiilar and articular 
pains, whether from trauni.itie or from rlieiimatie caii.ses, it is em|)loyed 
with great mlvantage. The gymnastic treatment is a reniarkahly siiit- 
ahle accompauimeir; to the ordinary treatment at watering places and 
hydropathic estahlishments and has, therefore, heen introduced at seve¬ 
ral — in Europe as well as in tVmeriea — of the larger continental water¬ 
ing jdaei's. 

In (rcrmnvji the Zander gymnastics have l)een largely ejni)loy(*d 
where there is a question of tre.-itijig on n Itirijv ••.ca/c the consequences 
of hodily injuries canseel hy accidents at vvork. Tlie injured vvorkiuan 
is in that eonntry insured hy the law of IK84 and receives a certain 
compensation, pnqiortioned to the ])ernianent diminution of his aliility 
to work. In order, if possible, to diminish the amount of this compensa¬ 
tion, which must he jiaid for the duration of the disabled workman’s 
life, sncli cases have heen .snl)initted to t/i/iiiiiiistir treatment after re¬ 
covery, jiartly at psta))lisliinents s])eeially approjiriated to this ])nrpose. 
and furnished with Zander a])paratuses, jiartly at sjjpcial times at most 
of tlie- larger institutes. The results have, heen splendid: in most 
places th(i compf'nsatioii for disablement has been reduced to about 40 %. 

Even allowing that .such injuries are equally well treated hy both 
onr methods of gymria.stic.s, tin? mechanical method must from the eco- 
nomiiial point of view have the preferentie, because the, hand jMiwer 
requisite to replace this, would, ((ven if it could he obtained, proA’e so 
costly that the profit would he siirijdy illnsory. 

In Stocklndm there are two complete institutes, and one furnished 
with a selection of apparatuses. The ZuHclor Insfitutc. was between the 
spring of 1865 and the end of 1898 visited hy 14,332 male and ,5,938 
fejuale patients, or each season on an average hy 5Ufi patients. The 
Ostermaim Institute, has since 188.5 heen visited by 3,157 male and 1,316 
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female patients, thus on an average by 298 patients each season. There 
is a complete institute at Grothenburg, and selected apparatuses are found 
in Orebro and Norrkoping. Complete or partially equipped institutes 
exist at a considerable number of places abroad. — All the Zander ap¬ 
paratuses are constructed in Stfxjkholm, at the GOransson Mechanical 
Works, Ltd (Aktiebolaget Gfiranssons Mekaniska verkstad), Stockholm. 


-). TOURING AND SPORT. 

Owing to the jievfected means of communication in our days, touring 
has become a conuiion pastime with the well-to-do classes of most coun¬ 
tries, and through this a means of education ol' high value, is created. 
To the jdiysical development of the race, sports are of no less importance. 
As to Sweden, energetical efforts have been made in latter days in order 
to call forth among our own people a more active interest in touring 
and to secure, to the tourist in Sweden all the modern comforts, and also 
to introduce liealthy sports as a factor of popular education. 


Touring and Touring Facilitirs. 

From a tourist’s ])oint of view, Sweden may be .said to consist 
of three' territorie's, wiflely distinct from each other both in natural 
character and in the life and occujeatious of tlieir inhabitants; these 
are: Southern Sweden, the Forest Itegion, and the Al])ine Districts. 

Southern Sweden i)rescnt.s to the paze of the tourist lowland scenery 
of a charmiiiR character; its provinces have been cultivated from ancient times 
ainl their )in)iiilation is, comi)arativcly spetikinj:, numerous; mouuinoiits of the 
country’s history arc here to lie found in great jdenty, including tombs from the. 
Stone Age, rock-carvings from the lironze Age, and magnitieeiit castles and country 
seats from Sweden’s Period of ]iolitical (treatness (Kil I.'ITIS). 

The Forest Region, or, rouglily speaking, the eastern jiortion of northern Swe¬ 
den, d«!rive.s its name from the vast stretches of forest witli wliich it abounds, broken 
only by huge rivers and other waters. For tourists, tlie iirincijial attractions in 
this region consists in the great lakes, the river valleys with their multitude of 
majestic, waterfalls, and in tlie busy timber trade and the salmon tishery. 

The Alpine Ristricts, finally, or the western jiortions of northern Sweden, 
emlirace a wild tract of country, where the nomadic Lapps roam about with their 
herds of reindeer; here the tourist ’has exeellcnt opportunities of experiencing the 
delights of camp-life in surroundings of Alpine grandeur, for thougli the mountain 
peaks do not, it is true, exceed, in general, some 2,0li0 meters in height, yet, 
owing to the northerly latitudes in which they lie, they .afford extensive glacial 
regions and, thanks to the fretinency of mountain lakelets and the remarkable 
character of tlic hircli-vegetatioii, tlie country here possesses a distinct beauty 
and attraction of its own. 
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Tourist ITuf on Mt. Itundret, GelUrare. 

After a photo taken by the Midnight Sun. 


It was the construction of the two trunk lines from Stockholm to Norrland 
during the course of the last few decades that lirst brought that northern section 
of the country, embraced under the two last headings above, within reach of the 
more thickly j)Oi>ulatcd j>arts of Southern Sweden, and thereby awoke to life 
an interest and enthusiasm for tours in search of recreation and scenes of natu¬ 
ral beauty and novelty within the boiinds of Sweden itself. 

The discovery of the great resources that Northern Swedem w'as 
possessed of in this regard, and of which the majority of Swedes up 
to that time had no idea whatever, gave the first impetus to the found¬ 
ing of the Swedish Touring Club, which took place in 1S85, the actual 
originators being .some students at Uppsala. In 1887, the club’s 
headquarters were placed in Stockholm, and since that date the (dub 
has been the prime mover in the opening up of Sweden as a resort for 
tourists, be they Swedes or be they foreigners. 

. The programme this club has placed before Itself is considerably more 
far-reaching than those of the majority of Ali)ine or Touring (Hubs in other 
jiarts of the world. In the first place, the association has devoted great energy 
to the task of disseminating among the dwellers in Sweden itself a knowledge of 
their country and has sought to arou.se ])eople’s interest in the study of that 
country’s physical features and the life of its inhabitants. To this end, the 
club issues a well illustrated Annual, containing descriptions of scenes and life 
in various parts, it makes a grant of money out of its fund to stimulate such 
scientific research as bears upon the objects the club has in view, gives also 
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pecuniary support to a large number of both secondary and common schools, 
every your, for the encouragement of walking excursions in summer time on 
the part of the scholars and, linally, arranges for lectures to he held and collec¬ 
tions to be exhibited, etc. Furthermore, the club has itistituted a very extensive 
collection of j)hotographic views and in conjunction therewith h^s organized a 
number of photographic competitions. In order to facilitate traveling about in the 
picturescpie and distant jtarts of the country, the clnh has not only had a reliable 
and detailed (iuide-book prepared, but has also secured other coveniences in the shape 
of a number of Tourist Huts that have been erected in the mountainous districts, 
(piite a fleet of boats on the I.aj>pland lakes, roads.constructetl, authorized guides 
appointed, reforms effected in the hotel system and routes of communication, besides 
discounts fixtsl in certain districts on fares, hotel bills, etc., for its own members. 



Against tli-e Rapids. 

I’icture by Johax Tiuks. 


By reason, too, of the importance for the country of tourists from foreign 
countries having tlicir attention directed to the advantages that Sweden offers as 
a tourist resort, the association has devoted forethought to this subject, and has, 
tr) a very a])prcciablc degree, succeeded in achieving the desired result, by sending 
out for disrtibiition in foreign countries a large number of publications dealing 
with Sweden as a land worthy of visiting, by causing newspaper articles to appear 
in foreign journals, and by means of lectures, exhibitions, etc. 

The association, which is under the patronage of His Majesty the King of 
Sweden and has repeatedly been the recipient of a subsidy from government 
funds, has made such progress that its membership at present immlters upwards 
of 30,000, while some 500 of these are its accredited agents or commissioners. 
By force of the example this national association has set, TmcoI touring clubs 
have come into existence up and down the country, which, for the most part, are 
engaged in working for the interests of their own localities as tourist resorts. 
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Of those places and touiist routes wliich have established themselves 
in the favour of the traveling public in Sweden the following may be 
mentioned: 

1) Stoch/wlm, the capital of the country, famous not only for its beautiful 
situation but also for the well-ni(th innumerable excursions of Kfeat interest 
that can be made in its surrountlin.as. On tlie one side there lies Lake 
Mivlaren, studded with a myriad of islands of preat natural beauty, enlivened 
by numerous stately mansions, some of which owe their foundation to the 
heroes of tlic Thirty Years' War, others asain beinp of modern date, and 
made further interesting by aliuiidaut relics of ancient times, (hi the other side 
are the multitndiuous islands (Tlie »SkilrpSrd») of a rupped and bold character, 
that pird the Ualtic coast and dot the estuary that forms the waternay to Stock¬ 
holm from without. 



The Hirer Xnrrstriim. in Slorhholin. rb<it.i. hknoi- ■ 


These clusters or fnnpcs of islands form a hiphly desirsihle resort for the 
yachtsmen of the capitiil in summer time; Sandhamn. a pilot station on the marpin 
of the Ikaltic itself, is their eliiel rendezvous. In the adtatsMil waters annual 
repattas are held. E.\hibitioris <.f swimminp and other hranciuw of a(inatic sports 
are frequently given durinp the season at lhe public baths in Stockholm and 
attract a pood deal of attention on the ])art. of tourists in the city. Caiioeiiig 
may also be practised in the vicinity of Stockliolm to preat advuntape, as is 
inrtcefi the case almost e\tTy\vbei'e in Sw'eden, a laitd so richlv endowed by 
Katur.; witli lakes and waterways. Winter siiort.s are also carried 'on with great 
enthusiasm in the cajiital and its neiph))nnrhood, competitions on sskidss, skates, etc. 
of varioui descriptions beinp frequently arranped. (On this toidc, consult the 
article below: Sport). 
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Places of interest somewhat farther afield, but still of easy access froiu 
Stockholm are: Uppscda, the famous and ancient seat of learning, Elfkarleby 
Waterfalla in Dalelfven River with salmon-fisheries, and 

2) The Inland of Gotland. Vishy, the chief place of the island, was one 
of the Hanseatic towns and is now a tourist resort of the fir^t order, being 
distinguished for its pictures«ine blending of the gloomy and gi-and impressiveness 
of its monumental ruins, telling of its former greatness, and the peaceful and 
idyllic invitingness of the simple edifices and fragrant rose gardens characterizing 
the little provincial town of modern times. The proximity of the over-changing and 
never-resting sea lends a further charm to the (piajiit town. The interior of Got¬ 
land also deserves to be seen and known. 



l‘ortio}i of the Mshi/ Town ll'of/. I'i.Mo. K. MvEsiiL.imi j:r. 


.3) Gotheiihurii iittd the Went t.'oont of iSieeilen. riic West Coast, especially 
north of the city of (inthenlitirg. exercises great attraction ii|um Swedes by 
reason of its ininicrous enticing watering-place-', chief of wliich are JHarnfeand 
and fjiisekil. Marstrand is a little town at the foot of Karlsten, a fortress 
formerly of considc-rable importance but now dismantled; King (tscar spetids a 
|)ortion of every summer at JIarstrand. The West t oast watering-places afford 
visitors um]ile facilities for indulging in sailing and sei;-tishing. — The lamous 
Trollhiittan Kails an- within easy rcacli of Gothenburg. 

4) Gofhetdmrp—Slockliolm ria the Gfiftt Cuuid. This three days’ trip 
takes the tourist across jmrtions of three great lakes, Venern. Vettern, and 
Millaren, pmst the Falls of Trollhiittan and the )ire1t.y scenery iiround Mt. Kinne- 
ktille; it well rejiays the time spent ujion it. Several of the smaller towns in 
Centrtil Sweden are culled at. The country through which the canal passes is as 
a whole more ty]>icii] and more picturesi|ue and inviting than is that along the 
Toiitos of the trunk railway lines. 
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Hums of Borgholm ('ustle, Oland. si.km 

•' ^ stockhohii. 


6) Gotheubnrp—Stockholm hi/ uti'omcr round the coast. This stuajnor- 
trip is of considerable interest, atfordinir, as it does, op|iortu)iities of making 
acquaintance with the >Skargardaiv and witli uuinlters of coa.st towns, such as 
MalmO, a flourishing port and centre of imiustry in direct communication (hy ferry) 
with Coiienhagen; lionmdiy, a health resort far famed for the quality of its mineral 
s]>rings and baths; and Karlskrona, the chief naval station of the kingdom. 

C) Gotlienhurf)—Stockholm via Lake Vetteru. Instead of traveling direct 
to Stockholm hy the trunk railway, it is ]inssihlc to make a slight ddtour in 
order to see the beautiful scenery round Lake Vettern en route. Leaving (iothen- 
burg by the State railway to Stockholm, the tourist changes trains at KalkOping- 
Rantcn and ]>roceeds on a branch line to .Tiirikoping. From there steiimhoats 
ply to Grenna, I'isingsd, and Motala, whence by train again to Stockholm. 
Visingsii and the shores of Lake ^■ettern north of Grenna and Iljo are excellent 
for cycling. Iljo is a little watering-place on the western shore of the lake. 

7) iJalarne (Dalecarlia). In this province, fomous for its natural beauty, 
its eventful history, and the i»reservation of many of its chanicteristic and peculiar 
customs, there are two large church-villages, Leksand and ItRttvik, that afford 
much' of interest to the tourist. .\t the last-named, accommodation of excellent 
character is now provided at two tourist hotels. A tour in the iwovince should 
be arranged to include a Sunday at one or other of the two places mentioned, 
so as to admit of the collecting of the )ieasautry at churcth being witnessed. 

8) Jemtland. This jwovince is traversed by the trunk railway line uniting 
Stockholm and Drontheim. It is specially noted for a number of magnificent 
waterfalls (Tilnnforsen, Storbo, Ilandul, and Ilista Falls, etc.) and also for its 
sanatoriums in the mountains, which are resorted to by a great many ])atients 
(Are, Knafors, Storlien, Kolasen, Bydalen, etc.). Many interesting excursions 
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amon;; the mountains (san ho made, while fishing is to he had in the vicinity of 
almost all the places named. 

9) The River* IndaUelfven and Anffermanel/veti. The lower reaches of 
these rivers present excellent opjiortunities tor the tourist who makes a trip upon 
them, to oittain an idea of the natural grandeur of tlie Norrland rivers and also 
to observe how the timher industry is carried on and how the salihon fishery is 
condnctod. Steamers start from Sundsvall on this Baltic coast and make their 
way up the Indalsclfven to riispgiirden, a station on the trunk railway line 
through Norrland. Otlicr steamers, again, ply up the AngcrmuncUvon from 
Ilernosand on the Baltic coast to tln^ railway station of Solleft^. -Vs SunAsvaW 
an<l Ilorniisand are in frequent I'onneclion with om' another by water, and like¬ 
wise Ifispg'.irden and Solleftea by land, it is (atsy to combine the two trii»s on 
these ri^ers. They can, moreoter, m'i-v easily be accomidished in eonjiinetion 
with a journey t,f» Dalanie or to .lemflaml, (rr with The fuDamnn tour. 



At Lake Torpejiiii, in Medelpad. 


10) Northernmost Sweden and Lappland. The railway line from Stockholm 
to the far North, and that starting from Lulea, crossing the i>olar circle and 
reaching to (xellivare and beyond, have opened up the gateway to the realms of 
the Midnight Sun, hitherto the home of nomadic tribes of Jupplanders. The 
line from Lulcii has recently (in lOO.'l) been extended all the way to Ofoten 
on the Atlantic coast. This, the most northerly railway in the world, will 
certainly be a tourist route of great interest, traveling the very heart of 
Lappland and skirting the great lake of Tome trunk. .4t j)resent, however, tho 
greatur part of Lappland, is only accessible to the pedestrian who carries with 
him his requisites in the way of food and shelter. With tJellivare as the starting- 
point, an interesting and comparatively easy excursion, partly on foot partly in 
rowing boat, con be made to two of tho grandest waterfalls in the whole of 
Europe: the Stora SjOfallet and Harspriinget. Another interesting Lappland 
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tour, not involvinji a preat burden by way of equipment, is the following; Lulea 
(Haltic roast of Sweden)—Joekmock—Kvirkjock—HodO (Atlantic coast of Norway). 
Tlic route followed is the valley of the river Luleelf. 

The Swedish Hallways are quite on a level with the best lines on the Con¬ 
tinent of t;ur<q)e. The carriages are roomy and comfortable. The railway officials 
e\cel in courtesy and attontivoiuMs. The ti]> system does not exist. On main 
lines, sleeping and dining-cars are employed. When no dining-car is on the 
train, a stop of about 20 minutes’ duration is made at some station en route to 
enable jiassengers to get a meal. The railway refreshment rooms at such stations 
are usually very well appointed, and tlu! catering is done in a way to suit the 



Xenr Kiilerkiiping, in Osfrrgotlmul. 


convenience of travcdlers. Everyone is at liberty to help himself to any or all 
of the numerous (at dinner some seven or eight) dishes, j)rovided on th(> table, 
for which a fixed charge is made irresi>ective of the amount consumed (price for 
dinner, usually 2 kronor, inclusive of a bottle of ale and a cup of coffee). The 
scale of )»rices for tickets on the State railways, which are the jirincipal through 
lines, are as follows: first class S's ore, second class (! ore, third class 4 Ore 
per kilom. (resp. Ts. 1‘3, and 0'8.5 d. ]ier mile) by express trains. For long 
journey's north of Stockholm there is a tariff based on the principle of reduction 
of rate for extended distance; thus, a second class ticket from Trelleborg (port 
at the extreme south of Sweden, in direct mail and passenger communication 
with Sassnitz. Germany) to Gellivare (north of the arctic, circle), i. e., for a 
distance of over 2,000 kilom, (1,200 miles)’, costs only 7.')'90 kronor (almut 4 f). 
— Concerning the recently established luxury-train happland Kwpre»», see the 
special article on Railways. 
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By reason of the great length of the Swedish coastline and the numbers of 
lakes and canals in the interior of the country, Steamboats form a very usual 
and a very poimiar means of locomotion. Many steamer routes jiass within the 
belt of islands fringing the coast, and in those waters there is little danger of 
sea-sickness being occasioned. As a general rule, Swedish steamboats arc kept 
in thoroughly good order, and though not j>articularly large they are often fitted 
u]) with great couifort. The Swedish navigators are deservedly renowned. There 
is almost always a good refreshment department on board, with i)riccs but little 
exce(!diug those of the hotels. The table d’hote system is customary. 

In the. large towns and th(; princii)al tourist resorts there are to be found 
good, in some eases really first-class, hotels; at otlfer places, too, there is accom¬ 
modation afibrded of a kind to satisfy anyone who is not too exacting and can 
adapt himself somewhat to the conditions of the country he is in. Kooms are 
charged in the country districts at I'.so kronor to 3 kronor each per night. 
In large towns jn-ices range higher, but good accommodation can usually be obtained 
for 3 or 4 kronor. Most hotels, liesides sleniiing iu'commodation, also jirovide board, 
served in the dining-room or the caf6. (.A krona = fio shill, or (fgss dollar). 

Tlie former is used for meals, usuiilly three in the course of the day. 
Itveiihfmly often a so-called coifee-breakfast ('Katie-fnikost). consisting of liread, 
butter, eggs, cheese, pickled anchovies or Baltic herrings, and small slices of 
tongue and other cold meats (i)ri<-c: about 1 Itrona). If a more sulistantial meal 
is desired, or liot meat is preferred, orders can be given from the bill of faro. 
IHnner is usually taken between the hours of 2 and o, occasionally on the table 
d’hote plan hot. more often a la carte. Dinners at hotels in Sweden generally 
make, an ordinary dinner of two, three, or four courses, with or without jSmbr- 
gasliords (scie ji. lo.’i), according to taste. The SmorgSsliord is laid out where all 
caji g(‘t access to it, but it is possilde to ordeh tlie same dishes to be served as 
a iiroliminary course at the small tal)lo where the dinner iiroper is eaten. The 
customary drink, e.\cei)t on lestive occasions, is l)eer. It is only at a very few 
of the more luxurious houses that wine is cxi)ected to be taken. Supjier includes, 
as a rule. Smorgasbord and one or two courses, to be ordered from the bill 
of fare. — The cafi' at the best restaurants is often very sumptuously furnished 
and jirovided with a bond, that jdays in the afternoons and evenings; there, those 
wlio feel .so inclined indulge in cofifei' after dinner or suiiper, accompanied or not 
by ii(|ueurs, according to taste. 

The most recently coin]>iled and most detailed guide-book for tourists in 
Sweden is that published by the Siredinli Touring Club. The Swedish edition 
is in 4 volumes, but more concise handbooks in one volume have been issued 
for the use of foreigners in (ierman (second edition) and in English (with Philip 
and Son, Fleet Str., London), while one in French is in course of preparation. 
There have also been issued serveral maps for tourists, those on a small scale 
being of nue(|u.al merit. Thos(? on a larger scale, indi8]>ensable for cyclists and 
])edestrians, consist of the ma]>shcets published by the Geiierul Armi/ SfaJF on 
a scale of 1 : 100,000, at a price of 50 ore jicr sheet, and by the NoiTbotten 
Map DcjMirtment, on a scale of 1 : 200,000, sold at 1 krona per sheet. 

Sport (Idrott). 

Idrott (sport) i.s an old Swedish word, evidencing; that sports were 
in vogue amongst our people from time immemorial. In ancient times, 
the Viking traveling from place to place conquering and eolonizing 
— attracted the attention of the world by his physical beauty, his 
vigour and his sagacity. It was a custom with the inhabitants of the 
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North to ])erfect themselves iu strength, suppleness of limbs, and courage, 
just as the culture of the mind was jiromoted by exercise in the art of 
j)octrv and in jurisprudence. Their principal sports consisted of rncin;/, 
either with or without armour; different kinds of running and Inaping; 
inrstliiig', htg-of-war and other contests and trials of strength; shid- 
rtitiiiing, sicating, stciitnning, ruling, npcar-throtring, archery as well as fencing 
with sword and shield. Besides these, there were many throwing and 
running games, principally at halls. Hunting and fishing were also highly 
esteemed, not only as means of livelihood but also as a si)ort, when it 
was the question abont managing one’s way in the woods, in the field, 
and on the vrater. The sea-fifring Northener’s being a great s})ortsiuau 
and warrior is atte.sted not only by the history of the North, but also 
by that of several other countries. 



Winter Day at Itfittvik, Dalarne. 


Photo. O. SUNDRBKa, 
Hfdcmora. 


These si)orts are thus almo.st the same as those which have 
remained practically unaltered through the centuries down to our 
days, and we may therefore judge that the Scandinavians of olden 
times had, by means of sport, attained the height of physical deve¬ 
lopment. That those Scandinavians who for centuries colonized England, 
brought over with them their games and sports is beyond question, and 
thus they have, contributed towards the founding of English sports, 
amongst which the athletic exercises mentioned above are to be nutnbered. 
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Sport has always been held in great honour by the inhabitants of 
Sweden. About the middle of last century, however, it was by no 
means in a flourishing state, and the Swedish national games were on the 
point of utterly dying out. But new life has been infused into Swedish 
sport by the recently awakened spirit which has spread itself over the 
country during the last ten years, and has, moreover, been influenced by 
the enormous sport interest characterizing our days. Swedish sport 
has thus naturally acquired a more modern stamp, even though some, 
braniihes of sport, being purely national, havd preserved their original 
northern character; this is especially the case with the winter sports. 



Skate-sailing at Saltsjobaden. near Stockholm. 


Winter sport, by which we mean exercises dependent on ice or snow for 
their pursuit, has never shown any token of dying out in our conntn', even 
thongli the graphic curb presimts descending as well as ascending lines. This kind 
of sport has always been thoroughly national and independent. Ily means of 
contests and cjireful attention it has, however, also develoi>cd to a ]iitch of per¬ 
fection hitherto unknown. 

Nkatlng is the spurt most in • vogue in the country; thanks to Sweden’s 
great expanse of water, it is so popular that without exaggeration it may be 
said that nearly everybody can skate. Skating lias of late years become as 
general amongst women as amongst men. Even among country folk skating is 
quite a common thing, partly as an entertaining pastime, jiartly as a practical 
means of quick traveling over the numerous fiords. Swedish skaters have won 
recognition and distinction even abroad, and at the present moment Swedes hold 

Sweden. 
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thr two fisnirt'-skatiiig championshipB, inasinnch as that of Europe, as also that 
of ilie World, have, at the international contests iimuiped hy the International 
Skatin(r Society, heen carried hy Swedes. This society — einhriu-ing fourteen countries 
— is conducted from i^weden, which provides the chairman and the secretary'. In 
s()eed skating. Swialen has also produced many good champions, who have secured 
tlie first ju'izes at the international races abroad. Stiwkholni.f ullwantia skrithko- 
kltikh (skating chih) was the one to take the lead in this departnient. Of lah; 
years, a very great imniher of skating cluhs have arisen in Sweden, and in most 
of the larger towns we find eitlu'r natural or artificial skating rinks. 

Skid-running — without douht the grandest sport in existence —■ had lost 
gnniud in Sweden in the sixties and seventies and was )ira<‘tiiailly siddom 8<Mm 
south of Palelfven. In the northern districts, on tht! contrary, skid-running has 
always been in the vanguard sif siiorts as a useful method of swift locomotion, 
and magnificent feats have occasionally been accomplished by the harrly inhabitants 
of those regions. In consetpiema' of the newly roused sporting interest every¬ 
where in th(‘ country, this so-called >.sport of sports- has become famous wherever 
there is snow. The rising generation now assiduously jiractises skid-running, which 
has attained such jiopnlariiy among old and young, men and women, that it bids 
fair to ]mt every other winter s]M>rt in the slmde. Also lu're, the stir brought 
about by racing has been i>rodurtiv<! of more general practice and a higher di^velop- 
ment. Forexingeu for Kkullofniopnix frihnjowle i Srmgr (th«‘ Society for 
yiromotion of skid-running in SwedeiO — a remarkably energetic society — has 
brought this branch of sport to the front by arranging contests in ditt'erent juirts 
(if the country and *»y appointing instructors to teach the young. This sociidy, 
moreover, issues a valuable .\nnual. More than a hundnal skid-running matches 
take idace every year, and as many as thirty clubs fiourish in Sweden. 

Skid-miining — which has for its object loeomoiiou everywhere, in woods 
and fields, over ice and meadow, up and down slopes and fells — lias two charac¬ 
teristic feature*: dinfoticr or drspalrh runiiwa, and hUI-Kkidding with jumping. 
In both, seiiarate matches are arranged; sometimes in the two together. On hilly 
ground more than twenty tneters have been ccm'red at one jump, and peo)>le speak 
of a jump of even thirty meters down a considerable ledge. 

Another winter sjiort affording great jileasure to its votaries and being a 
peculiar sight to watch, is Skate-saillug. Itiiring the last decades, this has like¬ 
wise developed itself into a veritable sport with highly interesting ract's, at which 
beating to windward and sailing with side-wind and leading wind arc occurring. 
On the fiords round Stockholm, when the ice is smooth, you can revel in the 
sight of the beautiful )»icture iiresented by some thirty white sails chasing 
each other with astounding velocity. At one occasion when the wind was high, 
the speed was ttssted by the log to be .00 knots (9,3 kilometers an hour). 

Jee-yacliting is practis(-d, though not so much, because the ice, as a rule, 
is covered with snow; and in cases of thaw or winters without snow, it is more 
convenient, more independent, and less exixmsive to go in for skate-sailing. 

Hledge-kicklug is a regular Swedish winter sport, which was originally a 
practical means of communication along the country roads; it is, however, now 
so common amongst the young peo]de of Norrland that the iS)>arkstotting» (kick- 
sledge) forms jiart of the winter erpiipment. It is, as it were, the winter bicycle, 
and on roads hard worn down, during sharj* frost, or across ice when the snow 
is not too deep, a good sp(«d can be attained. Also in favour of this sport, clubs 
have been organized ami matches arranged. 

Tobogganing has also been developed into a sport by the throwing up of 
ice-hills, one of which is kept up by Foreningrn for heframjande of akolung- 
(Jomens fria lekar (the Society for the i>romotion of outdoor sports for the Young), 
at Humlcgarden in Stockholm, where, on school holidays, toboggans can be reckoned 
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by thousands. Grown-up people, too, of both sexes, give -theinselves up to to¬ 
bogganing. which is a very ancient winter sport highly favoured by society. The 
tol)oggan-hiIl at the Stockholm SjMirt Park, as well as the one of Djiirsholm and 
of SaltsjObudeii, in the vicinity of Stockholm, is largely frequented by crowds of 
young people. 



Ilarhoiir at Smirlhamn. linofs of the lioyal Swedish Yachting Club. 


Sllllinier sports. Among such sports, the oldest and the most national 
is sailing; it dates back to the times of the Vikings. Our sea-washed, tideless 
coasts and our great itdand waters ofler sjdendid 0 ])portHnities for a sport so 
generally liked. Sailing clubs exist all over the country and, where none exist, 
sailing is lUivertbeless carried on. The love of boats and of water is inherent in 
Swedish character. Sailing has developed to an tinheard-of extent during the last 
decade. Kmigl. Soenska scgehiilL'tkapH (the lioyal Swedish Yachting Cdub), 
which has its head quarter in Stockholm, is the largest Sailing club in the world, 
both us to number of members and of boats. Skill in boat-designing and boat¬ 
building has incrciased in the same degree as a more ]iowcrful sjdrit of sport 
has got a footing with our sailers, and the races consequently have increased in 
number and vigour. For our conditions, the activity in boat-building is immense 
in Sweden. A whole staff of skilful designers has arisen, and the Swedish yachts 
which have won )irizes on the nu-e-conrse, have hccomc articles of export much 
in demand. Our yacht constnictors have carried off the ]irize at international 
matches in mechanical drawing. National and inteniational sailing-matches take 
place throughout summer, everywhere in the country. The lioyal Swedish Yachting 
Club’s week has become a kind of national festivity. International Challenge cups 
form the objects of com])ctition at annual, interesting sailing-matches. 
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The iciiiiiig club next in importance to that mentioned aimve is Gfiteborgs 
Kunpl. scpeliiiillKkap (the Gothenburg Royal Yachting (Mnli), which has also 
a very grand racing-week. 

Xo country is more suitable for rowing and canoeing than Sweden. The 
English have, termed Sweden »the Paradise of canoeists?. Tlicse si>orts are i»retty 
actively pursued, and rowing clubs arc found in most of tlie large towns. The 
boats nse<l consist, as a rule, of racing outriggers of English type; on tlie »‘ 0 !ist, 
however, ordinary gigs are used besides, .Annual boat-races are held priitty 
ne.arly everywhere, and, in the Sound, the Scanian rowing clubs have maintained 
their reputation by carrying,off the Sound (.'halicnge (hip, presented to the Danish 
and Swedish rowing clubs. The Stockholm Rowing Club had, in its day, crews 
that were considiired invincible. These nwes, too, have in many places deve¬ 
loped into national sport festivals. 

Amongst summer sports, Hwlmming, however, may be said to be the most 
practised, and in this kind of sport Swedes hold a distinguished place, us)>ecially 
as regards jumping and lea])iug into the water, tloating, and diving, Sweiiish 
swimmers have highly distinguished themselves at swimming matches abroad, 
especially in Eonilon, 1897, and in Paris, 190 <i, when their beautiful sswan-divoK 
was much admired, and termed nncqualeii in its kind. Expertness in swimming 
is pretty general amongst educated jieople of lioth sexes, anil our abundance of 
lakes offers admirable opportunities for exercise in the art. Swimming and 
diving-matches are annually arranged in Stockholm, and it is chiefly in the capi¬ 
tal that the art of swiminiug has reached such a high standard of development. 
There are, however swimming clubs in many places, of which the oldest — in 
E'ppsala — is more than one hundred years of age. 

For so-called general athletic sports — comprising jiedestrianism (with 
its various -phases of walking and running), le:t|)ing, wrestling, throwing this spear, 
tug-of-war, etc. — a number of clubs have been organized in the country, and 
Swedish sportsmen have successfully taken part in matches within Scandinavia, 
Annual atliletic fetes are arranged in many jiarts of the eoiintry. Some imrcly 
Swedish exercises in trials of strength and linrling fall within this range, e, g, 
the Gotland games of *Kaitla varpa^ and »Sfdrta stdngi, the latter of which is 
identical with tlie jiopular Scotch sport of stossing the c.aber>. 

Of games at ball there arc several national varieties of great value, amongst 
these the principal one — Gotland Park — can be said to stand its ground 
at the side of English' cricket. Football is jiractiseil in many places, esitecially 
by the military. Pawn-tennin has beimmc a very iiopniar game in Sweden, and 
many clubs have been formed for the jiractice of it, amongst which H. R. II. 
the Crownprince’s Club is distinguished for its clever jilayers. Annual matchus 
are arranged by this club. 

Blcyeling has, in Sweden as everywhere else in the civilized world, become 
the sport most generally practised, and the Swedish make of machines success¬ 
fully competes with the foreign ones. A number of bicycle clubs exist. Annual 
matches are arranged, and excellent tracks have been laid out. 

Athletic Grounda have been inclosed in many places, for tlie purpose of 
gathering together young people to the practice of sports. The chief in its bind 
is the Sjiort I'ark {Idrottsparken) at Stockholm, the laying out of which cost 
10,000 £. It includes a stately building for lawn-tennis, with two large courts, 
as well as a larger and a smaller jiavilion for bicyclists. A first-class cycle track 
of cement encircles four tennis-courts, race-courses, etc. In winter this enclosure 
is changed into an excellent and much frequented skating-rink. A similar sport 
park has just been laid out at Djursholm, near Stockholm. Gothenburg, MalmO, 
Lnnd, Eandskrona, and ilelsingborg, each have their athletic gnmiids, and several 
other towns are considering the advisability of following the example. 
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Hnntintr Rod shooting are two 
closely related branches of sport. Hunt¬ 
ing lias, at all times, been a national 
sjiort, ]mrsned generally and every¬ 
where in the country, originally as a 
profession, now almost exclusively as a 
s])ort. The royal elk-hiints on Ilnnne- 
berg in \ estergotland are, jierhups, the 
])rincii>al deer hunts in Eurojte; on 
these occasions, some fifty of these 
stafi-ly animals will, at times, bite the 
groMiid. 11. M. the King’s Hunting Club 
is the chief of tlie kind in the country. 

Hundreds of (irst-class hunting parties 
are anmially held, all over Sweden. 

For the promoting of shooting — 
imiMirtant from the national defenc.c 
point of view — a number of shooting 
clubs, enjoying State support, have 
been organized. SceiinLa jthjnrfdr- 
bumirt (the hunters’ association), with 
head (piarter in Stockholm and branche,s 
in the provinci. jiraetises rifiushooting 
from a bunting jioint of view. Fvery- 
wbitre, sbooting-inatches are bebi, and 
the State provides means for the ))rizi5s. 

Giifi'bor</.< (the (iothenburg 

Shooting (.'lull) has presented a valuable 
Challenge cnii, which is annuaily com- 
]ieted for by grou)i-shooting. Al.so i'or 
schoolboys, shooting-matches are ar¬ 
ranged, amongst which the one annually 
held in Stockholm is the princijial. 

Itidiiig, as a sjiort, has chiefly been exercised by ]irofessional riders, i. e. 
ciivalry officers. Of late years, during which a special Hacing Club, a Jockey 
Club, and several Cross-country Clubs have been formed, riding has come to 
be more generally jinictised also by civilians and ladies. Excellent race-courses 
have b(!en laid out, and nu-cs are lield annually at many places in the country. 
Hunt-rides, steejilechascs, bnrdleraces, desjiatch rides, ^following the houndsii, 
and cross-country riding of different kinds are arranged by the cross-country 
clubs, ami riding has taken a more )>ractical turn by cross-country riding 
having received attention at the side of manege riding, formerly more cxclusivel)' 
practised. 

Trotllng races certainly occur, and begin to get consid(>rahlc develoi»ment. 
Sevenil trotting clubs exist, which arrange corajietitions mostly in winter, on 
the ice. 

The Northerii Games (Nordiska spclen) have been instituted on the 
model of the Olympian (iames of Ancient Greece. Just as they derived their 
vitality and vigorous existtmee from the noble purpose that insjiired them, of 
gathering together ex}ioiients of athletic skill from among the highly civilized 
peoples of that day to take jiart in national championshi]) contests, so these 
modem games owe their conception to a desire of assembling at periodic meetings 
the modern nations’ most brilliant representatives in the domain of winter sports, 
there to try their skill, and thereby to stimulate the love of and devotion to 
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health-giving and exhilarating pastimes in ever widening circles of the population. 
To Sweden belongs the honour of having originated the Northern (lames. The 
programme as originally projected was a comprehensive one, viz. to give an ad¬ 
equate picture of the very numerous forms of sjiorts and games now prai^tised 
in Scamlinavia during winter, and to afford an exhibition of th«tso qualities of 
hardihood and deterininatioii which the practice of winter sjiorts specially culti¬ 
vates. The season chosen for the pro|>osed international athletic meetings was 
winter, inasmuch as it is then that Scandinavian sports chi(;rty flourish. 

The first occasion on which the idea of holding Xorthern (lames could be 
realized was in February 1901, with rendezvous at Stockholm, riio result was 
extremely gnitifying to the promoters, for the meeting, extending over 9 days, 
proved a great success and presented features of exceeding interest to all lovers 
of athletics. The number of corai)etitors from the three Sciiudinavian countries 
and from Finland was very large, while Germany, Austria, Ibdlanii. and Knglaiid 
were also represented in the competitions in such si<orts .as climatic conditions 
in those conntries admit of being practised by their inhabitants. 

The imltlic in general, n.'t only in the capital Imt also in the iirovinces, 
eagerly followtul the progress d' the conqjetitions; the i\nnilior of spectators was 
large, and the keen interest .hey took in the proceedings hroiiglit theta into 
toneh with the eonipetitors, whereliy a genuinely po]nilar and national eliaracter 
was given to the nieotiug as a whole. As stated above, the conte-ts were con¬ 
tinued day af'ti r day for no less than nine dtiys. No alteration had to he made 
in the programme d.i.wii up, its very numerous items lieing sueeessfiilly carried 
ovt, irrespective of the weather prevailing or of any other eireiimstania;. 

Scandinavian sports and jtastiraes were on tliis ocoassion jilaced in evidence 
in a way never before thought of, much less realized. The following is a list of 
the contests and exhibitions embraced in the programme of the m<!t!fing. 

a) Skatiiif/. Figure-skating; Speed-skating, including two world-cliampioiisliips, 
one carried off by a Swede, the otlier by a Finn. — b) Skiil.-rniiiiiii<f. Flat 
races over distances of 30 kilometers, 60 kilometers, aud e^eu of -25,h kilo¬ 
meters, the latter being a bidstick race; the hidstick was convoyed the whole 
distance ixom Falun to Stockholm in three sections, sets of throe messengers, 
one for each section, competing for tlio prize; the winning throe covered 
the 2o5 kilometers in 19 hours 38 minutes. The competition in skid-jnmjiing 
])rodiiced some magnifiimnt ]>erformances. — c) Raci’s on horimback, now in 
snow-storm, now in sunshine, now with the thermometer 10—20 degrees l)elow 
zero (Celsius), and with doei> snow on the ground. These wore among the 
finest items on tlie programme of the meeting. The competitors were ex¬ 
clusively Swedes, tor the most part officers in the army. They displayed ad¬ 
mirable endurance, courage, and confidence. The contests included a flat race, 
a steeideehase, aiul ^following the hounds*. — d) Skid-drioinff with home*. 
This was a novelty and it was executed both in the form of an 80 kilometer 
race between a number of comi)etitors, themselves on skids but each drawn by a 
horse which he had to drive, and in that of a military exhibition, where a 
company of infantry men on skids were drawn along by a company of cavalry men. — 
e) Skid-driving with reindeer. — f) Trotting-mateheg on the ice. These 
afforded a ]>icture of genuine Scandinavian life and surroundings. — g) Kiek- 
sledge-driving with horses. This was another of the novelties of the pro¬ 
gramme. — h) Kick-sledge contests. The Kick-sledge, consisting of a chair 
on very long runners, is propelled by a jierson standing behind the chair and 
kicking with a spike-shod boot on the frozen surface of snow on the roads. 
It is very common in Norrland as a means of locomotion. — i) Ice-yachting 
and Skate-sailing. Despite a thick coating of snow on the sheet of ice 
set apart for these contests, they were pushed through, a special gang of 
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workmen being chartered to remove by the aid of snow-ploughs the incommoding 
covering. — k) Hockey and Carling-Matches and Exhibitions. 

On two evenings during the meeting, performances embracing Swedish 
gymnastics, fencing, Swedish country dances, Swedish choir-singing, and Scan¬ 
dinavian music, were given at the Royal Opera House, by amateurs exclusively. 
On two other evenings, international fencing-matches were held. Sleighing ex¬ 
cursions were also organized in the evenings, when hundreds of sleighs would 
drive alireast across the ice, causing it to ring again. Tlie general effect of 
these unique drives in the darkness of a Scandinavian winter evening was 
heightened by the rows of flaring tar-l>arrols statioged on tlie boundaries of the 
course. Torchlight jirocessions of |iersons on skids, illuminations and fireworks at 
the skating-rinks and at the open-air Museum of Skansen; besides ]>roliminary 
and concluding banquets, oucu]>ied the remaining evenings. I.astly, it should be 
mentioned that a trip on an ice-breaker out towards tbe Haltic was arranged, 
and an insight into tlie art of fishing tlirougli ice w'as combined therewith. 

Nortliern (iames are intended to be held every other year, witli rendezvous 
alternating between Stockliolin and (fiiristiania; hence, once oven- four years in 
Stockholm. The games are. it will bo seen, to be .''candiiiavian in the sense of 
bidng held in the Scandinavian ]ieninsula, but othcir nations will be invited to 
send their champions to comiiete for the prizes and honours awarded. 


7. PUBLIC COLLECTIONS AND INSTITUTIOISS FOR 
SCIENCE AND ART. PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Academies and Learned Kocieties. 

The Swedish /Loademy was founded by (xustavns III, March 20, 
178(», on the model of the French Academy. Its purpose is »to work for 
the purity, strength, and ennoblement of the Swedish language?. The 
King is the patron of the Academy and appoints its members after 
their nomination by the Academy itself. The number of the members 
is eighteen, among whom are also the three officials of the Academy, * 
the director (chairman) and the chancellor (vice-chairman), elected every 
half year, and the secretary, who is permanently a))pointed and should 
be resident in Stockholm. The anniversary of the Academy is on .Dec. 20 
(the birthday of Griistavus Adoljihus). Its main source of income is the 
publication of Post- och Inrikes Tidningar, the official organ of Sweden. 
Out of the public funds the Academy annually receiv^es 8,2.50 kronor, 
of which fi,000 ai-e intended. as support tor literary authors. — The 
Academy annually awards one of the five Nobel prizes (cf. 2 )age 379). 

Tbe Boyal Academy of Sciences was founded in 1739 by a private 
society, among whose members was Karl von Linne (Liunmns). Its sta¬ 
tutes were sanctioned by the Government. Its object is the iiromotion of 
natural sciences. The Academy publishes the almanacs and the State 
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Calendar, on which publications it has a monopoly, and which consti¬ 
tute its principal source of income (more than 90,000 kronor per annum; 
a krona = 1-10 shill.). Out of the public funds, the Academy has an 
annual subsidy of nigh to 14,000 kronor; its own funds (not including 
those simply administered by the Academy) amounted at the end of 
1900 to a principal of 1,211,500 kronor. The Academy consists of 100 
Swedish and Norwegian and 75 foreign members, who are all elected 
by the Academj' itself. 

The fornier are di\ided into nine classes; the first for imre matheniatic^s, 
with 6 members; the second for applied mathematics, with (i members; the 
third for jiraetical mechanics,' with 8 members; the fourth for physi<ul science, 
with i! members; the fifth for chemistry, pcology, and mineralogy, with 12 mem¬ 
bers; the sixth for botany and zoology, with 10 members; the seventh for medi¬ 
cal sciences, with l.l members; the eighth for technical, economical, and statistical 
sciences, with 15 members; and the ninth tor science and learned itrofessions in 
general, with 10 members. From the first uj) to the eighth class, the number 
of foreign members is equal to that of home members; the eighth has only 0; 
and in the ninth cla.ss no foreign members are admitted. — A new division has 
recently been adopted and presented to the King for confirmation. 

The ••bairinau of the Academy, called ^Pra^sess, is annually elec,ted 
If/ the members The scientific officials of the Academy are: a secre- 
tdiy; an astronomer, who is also director of the Astronouii<'al obser¬ 
vatory; a chemist (at present vacant); a ])hy.sicist; a (iir(‘ctor of the 
botanical gardens (the so-called Bergian (-Jardens); and a librarian. 
Under the .supervision of the Koval Academy of S<'icnces stand the 
Xdtional Muneum of I^'iifural Hisforif (cf. ])age 3K5) and the Meteoro¬ 
logical Central Office; the latter has an annual subvention of 25,000 
kronor. — This Academy awards two of the Nobel ])rizes (cf. page 379). 

The Boyal Academy of Idterature, History, and Antiquities was 
founded by (Instavus III in 1786, simultaneously with the Swedish 
Academy. Its object is to promote the .study of hi.story, archeology, 
and numismatics, to exercise paramount supervision over the arcdieolo- 
gical remains of the country, and to inspect designs for medals and lor 
public inscri[»tions. 

The Academy is coni])Osed of at most 10 honorary meniliers, 25 
active nienibers, at the utmost 20 foreign members, divided into two 
classes (one historical and one archeological-numismatical), and eorre- 
sj)ondents to an indefinite number, all of whom are elected by the 
Academy. The officials are the secretary, who is also State Antiquary, 
and three amanuenses. The State subvention of the Aca<]emy was 29,450 
kronor in 1900, while the funds of the Academy were 690,000 kronor 
for the same year, mostly accruing from donations. 

The Boyal Academy of Agriculture was founded December 26, 1811. 
The Academy is comjtosed of a director and 24 honorary members, 
who are appointed by the Government after being first imoposed by the 
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Academy; at most 150 active members, and at the utmost 75 foreign 
members, elected by the Acadcuny. Among the activ'e members, at least 
3fi must reside in Stockholm or its vicinity. They are jdaced by the 
Academy on six divisions, viz.: the agricultural division, with 10 mem¬ 
bers; the forest and horticultural division, with 4- members; the eco¬ 
nomic. and sloyd division, with (! members; the mechanical division (for 
buildings, utensils, and ma<‘hinery), with 4 members; the scientific divi¬ 
sion, with 0 members; and the stati.stical division, with (I members. — 
Pro])ositions regarding reorganization is at iii’e.simt under discussion. 

In each division one of the members is a re])orting one for matters 
concerning his division. Together with the director, the seendary, 
and the treasurer, these six i-c])ortiiig members form the administrative 
committee of the Academy. The Academy, which has funds amounting 
at the end of 15)01 to about 575,(KX) kronor totally', has, besides, an annual 
subvention of nigh to 44,000 kronor. 

Th(‘ Academy has at its disposal a juece of land just outside 
Stockholm, used as a Field for af/rieulhtrul expcriinods (Ex]»erimental- 
fiiltcl) and, moreover, under its sujc'rvision there stands an A ffricnltural- 
ehewieal and a l‘hyto.j>hp.-<ioloiiie(il experinietifal institidion. The officials 
here employed are: an agricultural chemist, with an assistant; a phyto- 
]»hy.sio!ogist; a chief gardener; and a land-steward division. 

The Hoyal Academy of Arts was founded March 21, 1735 by K. G. 
Tessin. The Academy con.sists of a chancellor, if so ordamed by' the 
Government, of royal honorary members, at most 12 other Swedish 
honorary' members, and at the most 50 Swedish members, besides foreign 
houoi'aiy members and members to an indefinite number, all of whom 
are cb'cted by the Academy'. Its officials are the jmicses and the vice 
]>ric.ses, a treasurer, and a librarian elected for a term of three years, 
and a secretary, nominat'd for a year, after which time he may be 
ch'cted for a permanency. Tender the sujjervision of the A<'ademy, there 
are Schools of Painting and Scul])tnre for both male and female j)nj)ils 
and a School of Architecture for males only'. All instruction is free of* 
charge. The annual grant to the Academy in 1900 was 05,400 kronor; 
W'hile it has funds of its own to about 290,000 kronor. 

The Boyal Military Academy was founded on Xo\eniber 12, 1796. 
The Academy consists of home (— Swedish and Norwegian^ and foreign 
members, the latter to an indefinite number, iill of whom are (dected 
by the Academy. The home members art* divided into two classes. An 
officer who, in Swedish or Norwegian servi<‘e. has the rank of general 
or admiral can only be elected member of tlu* first class, besides which 
a mejnber of the second class, who is promoted to the rank of general 
or admiral, thereby becomes, without election, a member of the first 
class. The members of the second class, the number of whom is at the 
most 120, are placed on six divisions, viz. for the art of war in gene- 
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ral. with members; for the seienee of artillery, with 24 members; for 
the art of fortitieation, with 10 member.s; for the science of naval war- 
fart', with 20 members; for the (!ommis.sariat, transport and hospital 
departments, with Id members; and for the departments of mapping, 
eommnnieati’on. statistics, and tet^hnies, with 10 members. 

The Royal Academy of Huaio was founded by (Tustavns III on 
September 8, 1771. The number of Swedish members is at most 80 men 
and 20 women, the foreign members at the utmost .^)0 men and women, 
who are elected by the Academy. Furthermore, the Ai'ademy has a 
right to elect at the most .*)() Swedish men and women as associates. 
The officials of the Academy are: the ])resident, who is elected for a 
term of one year at a time; the secretary; the director of the conservatory 
of the Academy; the treasurer; and the librarian. At the Conserratory, 
which stands under the supervision of the Academy, instruction is given 
in all the suhjecds appertaining to a musical education. The regular 
State subvention of the Academy in IfiOl) was .'>1,200 kronor. 

Amon;; other learned societies we may hort! mention The Swedkh Society for 
Anthropology ond Geoyrophy. foimiied in 1S7;5. It consists of both Swe.iiish ami 
Norwefjian as we!! a» forciioi members ami honorary members, and corresponding 
members (foreigners) mside-. The numlier of members is about l,0o0. On 
the initiative of this Society, in 1 sgo, the Fci/ii Fund was collected, so-calltid 
in enmiory of the tirst circumnavigatitiu of Europe and Asia. Tliis fund now 
amounts to. about 4r>,000 kronor, and its annual proceeds shall ho used partl.v 
for a stipend, the I'ega Stii»ond, for the promotion of journeys of researcli in more 
unknown regions, and partly for the Vega Medal to be awardeil to j)crsons who, 
in an eminent manner, have promoted geographical research. It has hitherto 
been awarded to Nordenskibld (1881), Palander (1882), Stanley (1883), I’rzev.-iljskij 
(1884), .lunker (1888), Nansen (188‘»), Emin I’ascha (1890), Sverdrup (1897), 
Hedin (1898), Schweinfurth (1809), Xathorst (1900), the Duke of .Vbnizzi (1901), 
and von Kichthofen (1903). 

•Vmong other learned societies in the Cajntal, we may mention: The Koval 
Association for the Publication of Manuscripts in regard to the History of Stain- 
dinavia. The Swedish Paleograjihical Society, The Swedish .Archeological Society, 
The Swedish Historical Society, The Society of Swedish Physicians, The Entomo¬ 
logical Society, The Geological Society, The Society of National Economy, and 
The Xumisraatical Society. — In the Procince.s the most important are: The 
Koyal Society of Sciences at Uppsala (our most ancient scieiitilic association, 
founded as early as 1710 by the Archbishop E. lienzelius); furthermore, The Koyal 
Association for Literary Science, and the Society for Swedish Literature, at L'lipsala; 
The Royal Physiographical Society, in Lund; the Koyal Society of Science and 
Literature, in Gothenburg; and the Koyal Xaval Society, in Karlskrona. 


The Nobel Foundation (Nobelstiftelsen). 

The Nobel Foundation, establishe.d in pursnanee of the will of Dr. 
Alfred Nohel, is one of the most notable of any country or any time. 

.Alfred Xohel belonged to a family of inventors and financial magnates. 
His father, Jmunuel Nobfil, born at Gefle (North-Sweden), in 1801, — the in¬ 
ventor of nitro-glycerine and of under-water mines — was an engineering genius 
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of the first order, and 
exercised a vast ac.tintv 
both in Sweden and in 
Russia. Two of his sons, 

JtolnTt Hjalmar and 
Ijudciij Imanuel, Ibiind- 
ed tlie naphta industry 
in Raku, one of tlie 
greatest and most success¬ 
ful enterprises known to 
the industrial history of 
the nineteenth century. 

A third son, Alfred A’o- 
hel, who was liorti in 
Stockholm in Ik;!."!, and 
died in 1 was known 
as the inventor of dyna¬ 
mitic; he made himself 
famous for all time b\ 
the grccat donation whicli 
now hears his name. 

Alfred Xolnd l>e- 
qneatlied nearly the 
whole of his fortune 
(iiior<“ than 30 million 
kronor) to a fun<l, the 
interest of which shall 
be annually paid out 
to those who during' 
th(‘ immediate past 
shave conferred the 
greatest heiucfit on 
mankinds in certain lines. The interest is to be divided into five equal 
])arts to be. allotted as follows: lone part to the pt>rson who shall have 
made the greate.st discovery or inx’ention in domain of physios; one part 
to the person who .shall have made the most important chemical dis¬ 
covery or iiuprovenient; one part to the person who shall have made 
the most important discovery in the domain of phj'siology or medicine; 
one part to the person who shall have produced in the field of literature 
the most distinguished work of an idealistic tendency; and one part to 
the ]»eraon who shall have most or best promot'd the fraternity of 
nations and the abolition or diminution of standing eirmies, and the 
formation and propagation of peace congresses-. The prises in physics 
and chemistry are awarded by the Academy of Sciences in Stockholm; 
in physiology and medicine, by the Caroline Institute in Stockholm; 
in literature, by the Swedish Academy in Stockholm; and for the work 
of peace, by a committee of five persons nominated by the Norwegian 
Storthing. 



Alfred Xobcl. 
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Tlie statutes of the Nobel Foundation, as also s])ecial rules coneern- 
inp; the distribution of the prizes, have been ratified by the Govern- 
nient on June 29, 19(K). 

Ill aocordaiu't* with these, the four above luentioiied institutions, as distri¬ 
butors of tlTc prizes, shall appoint, for two years at a time, fifteen Delegates, 
the Academy of Sciences idectiiift six, the other awardinc bodies each electing 
three. The delegates, with whom decision rests concerning reports of audit, 
for two \ears running a]ipoint four members of the Hoard of the Foundation, 
who shall meet in Stockholm and consist of Swedes; a fifth member, who is 
chairman of the Hoard, is nominated by (lovernment. The Hoard, which from 
its members shall elect a Managing Director, administers the funds and other 
moneys of the foundation, as also other jirojierty belonging to the foundation in 
so far as it is common to the prize-groups. 

For every Sweilish jirizc-gronp the due authorities who are to distribute the 
jirizes nominate' a so-called JS’ohel Committee, consisting of three or five 
persons, who are to give thi'ir opinion aiient the distribution of the jtrizc. 
The corresponding deliberations anent the distribution of the peai^e prize shall be 
undertaken by the Xidiel Committee ajipointed by the Storthing. To be chosen 
member of a Swedish Xobel Committee, it is not necessary to be a Swedish 
subject, or that the individual clerteil be a member of the special institution 
distributing the prize. In the .Norwegian Xobel Committee other than Norwegians 
may also be nicmbe’’s. — Where so be deemed necessary, the distributors may 
appoint an expert or siiecialist to take juirt as a member in a Committee. 

As aids in the necessary jireliminaries, as also otherwise to adv.ance the 
objects of the foundation, the authorities who have to distribute the jirizes, may 
establish scientific institutions and other organizations, which shall be called Aobel 
Jvstitutes. Foreigners, m-ile or female, may be apiioiiited at these Institutes. 
Should the distributors of the prizes considc.r it advisable, the Nobel Institutes 
shall all be within th(' same precincts and similarly orgiinized. 

The prizes are distributed annually (for the first time 1901) on the high- 
day of the Found.ation, i. e. December 10 (the anniversary of the tetator’s 
death). To become a candidate for one of these prizes, it is necessary to be 
luoposed in writing by a i)erson competent thereto. (Apjilications for receiving 
a prize, made by the author himself are not considered). The right of projtosing a 
candidate for a jwize is held both by Swedish and foreign cham))ions of <'ulture 
in accordance with minute instructions issued by the corjiorations charged with 
adjusting the prizes. — The proposal of a candidate should be accomiianied by 
those works and other documents that are cited. The prize-receiver, if possible, 
within six months of being awarded the prize on December 10, shall in Stockholm 
(as regards the i)rize for ptsace, in Christiania) give a public lecture on the work 
having gained the prize. — No work shall be given a prize, unless by experience 
or expert examination it bo deemed of such pre-eminent importance as is plainly 
indicated by the will. Shoiild no work under consideration l>e deemed worthy of 
the prize, the money shall be reserved to the following year. As regards what is 
to be done, if the prize cannot then he awarded, see below. Within each j)rize- 
group, however, the ]»rize must be awarded at least once in every five-year period. 
— The amount of a prize can be divided between two works. If two or more 
persons have together imodnced a work, to which a prize is awarded, the ])rize is 
given to all participants in common, Kvery awarding body has a right to decide 
the respective prize to be conferred also to institutions and associations. 

FYom the funds of the donation, at the commencement of its activity, 
a sufficient sum for premises for the due administration of the foundation is 
taken, as also for each group of prizes the sum of 300,000 kronor, for the 
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expenses of organizing the Nobel Institutes. From the annual proceeds of the 
main fund, a tenth part shall be added to the capital; of the remainder, each 
group shall dispose of one fifth. The sum will of course vary according to rate 
of interest, etc. At present, each prize-group will annually dispose of an amount 
of nearly 200,000 kronor. One fonrth of this sum will be set asit^p for the im¬ 
mediate expenses of awarding the ]irizes and for the Nobel Institute of the group 
in (|uustion. Thus for each of the five prizes there will be -about 140,000 a 
ir>0,000 kronor. 

If a prize cannot be award<!d for two years consecutively (sec above), the 
amount of the prize shall be added to the main fgnil. Three fourths of those 
taking part in the decision may, however, <letermine that the sura shall instead 
be set aside! as a special fund for the prize-group in question. The proceeds 
of such a fund may be used — otherwise than as prizes — to advance those 
objects ultimately aimed at by the testator. 

It i.s, naturally, impossible to gauge the future import for science 
and culture in general of these now institutions thus called into being. 
In any case, an extraordinary role devolves ujmti Sweden, by her being 
charged with the mission of deciding upon the awarding of prizes of an 
unprecedented magnitude, in several of the most important spheres of 
hnnian I'ultiiri*. 


Other important legacies for cnltiire. 

Here, let us briefly mention some of the most imptirtant legacies — of which 
Sweden has no slight number —■ in aid of science and culture. (A brief summary 
of doimtions for such and other purposes is given at the end of this work). 

The Letterstedt Association carries on its work in consequence of donations 
made by ./. Letterstedt (179G/18C2). Its object is to ^farther the unity of tlic 
three Scandinavian Kingiioms as regards industry, science, and art; and to encourage 
and assist not only skill in craft, but also to further the development of science 
and art in these countries*. The activity of tlie .-Yssoiiiation dates from 1878 
and chiefly consists in publishing the -^Nordisk Tidskrift* (Northern Magazine), 
this being a periodical in (!ommon for the Scandinavian countries. The amount 
of the available capital of the Association is about .GGO.OOi) kronor; moreover, 
the donation includes two funds (at present of 80,000 and 340,000 kronor), 
which are not to be touched, until, by compound interest, the former amounts 
to half a million, the latter to five million kronor. These sums are all under 
the administration of the Academy of Sciences, anunally placing tlie disi>osable 
amonnt of interest in the hands of the Association, which, in its turn, assigns 
the sums to the branch associations in Norway and Denmark. 

Lars Hierta’s Memorial Foundation. This institution, founded in Stock¬ 
holm, in 1877, by Mrs. Wilhelrnina ITierta in memory of her late husband, 
Lars Hierta (1801/72), who was ,a member of the lliksdag and the founder of 
the independent and liberal press in Sweden, has for its chief aim to bring about 
and encourage scientific investigations and discoveries as also industrial inven¬ 
tions; to support social improvements; to encourage siud imjiart instruction 
in trades of general utility; as also everything that can possibly alvanec the 
education of the masses in a moral and liberal spirit. The foundation, the 
capital of which now amounts to almut .ISOjOtlO kronor, annually disposes of 
about 25,000 kronor of interest, three fourths of which sum, according to the 
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foundation rosiilations, are distributed by the Board, consistinR of five to sev^ea 
luembers, tlie rest beinjt added to the capital. Twice a yiiar (March and No¬ 
vember) the distribution of this money is made by ((rants to such individuals 
(men and women) as can advance the aims of the foundation. The Board 
has also the rijiht of taking the initiative itself. Amonsi the establishments 
founded by tl*c Board, let us mention: The llyj^ienic Museum at the ('aroline Institute 
in Stockholm, workshojis for children, a cookery-school for itirls of the working 
class, the Common school kitchen in the parish of St. Mary in Stockholm, etc. 
The Board has many times (rranted traveling expenses for the purpose of obtaining 
information regarding inipojtant institutions or social conditions, such as for 
instance: to North .\merica in order to obtain information concerning the organi¬ 
zation of joint-schools; to Eiiglayd in order to study »The. Charity Organization*, 
Octavia Hill’s system of workmen’s dwellings, the school kitchens, etc.; to France 
and Germany for studies in bacteriology and several social ejnestions, etc. More¬ 
over, the foundation has given encouragement and i»ecuniary assistance to a vast 
number of scientific investigations in the various departments of geology, botany, 
zoology, ]thysics, cbcinistry, and hygiene. 

The Renstrlim Jfiiiid. Nrew I'tmxMim (17!>4/l8(!!»), a merchant of Gotheiiburg, 
beipieathed to that community a fund of one million and a half (kronor), of which 
sum half a million should at once be available for purposes of ]>ublic good, while 
the remainder should be left to draw interest. Each time the interest reaches half 
a million kronor, this sum may be used for the honetit of the community, though 
not as a direct alleviarion of taxes. Thanks to this fund, (iothenburg has already 
obtained several ]>nblic institutions of gi-eat utility; moreover, grants have been made 
for several ptir]>oses advantageous to the community. Hitherto, the amounts distri¬ 
buted in 1871, 1878, l.sHo, 18‘.»4, and 1003, have altogether reached the sum of 
2,630,000 kronor. The Town Conmdl decides regarding the distribution of the money. 

Conformable to principles and j)nrjioses similar to those of the above-named 
RenstrOm Fund, have newly been established two other legacies: The Rohss Fund of 
one million and a half, bequeathed to the city of Gothenbing by the merchant W. 
Kiihsu (18.34/1000), and the Forsgren Fund of two million kronor, bequeathed to 
the city of Stockholm by will of A'. Foritgri'n (1838/1001), merchant in this town. 

L&nguian’s Donation. E. J. JAnaman (1770/186.‘{), a Finnish tradesman, 
in his will left ■’’■•’..so of his pro])erty to Sweden and “’/So to Finland. The a- 
mount bequeathed to Sweden, is divided into three ))arts, of which >I,itcra A* shall 
be used for the assi.stance of the needy as also otherwise a]>plied to the benefit 
of the public; *l.itera R:, for science and art; while »Litera C» shall be ajqilied 
to improve the Swedish rate of exchange. This last-mentioned fund is, however, 
not to be used until it has increased to 100 million kronor, and regulations 
concerning the other two have also hitherto prevented their being touched. The 
total belonging to Sweden was, at tbc close of 1S02, about 2-70 million kronor. 
The Swedish Exchequer Department administers the fund. 

Arcliires. 

The most important archives of Sweden are found at the National 
Becord Office fRiksarkivet), dating from the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The object of this institution is to ]>reserve and arrange 
not only the documents already there, but also those yearly sent in 
from the Royal Cbanceiy/' and other Government offices. The Recnrd 
Office is divided into two sections, the historical and the administrative, 
the former being divided into two sub-sections. 



MUSEUMS. 


Next to the Record Office the Archives of the .Kammarkolkgi^* 
(of. page 194) — »Kammararkivet» -- posse,s.«i the moat iwportant puDllC 
<-olle(‘tion of mannscripts in the country. They derive their origin from 
the time of Gustavns I and contain docnnietitu and accoiinis 

in regard to the taxation, rcvpniie,*^, and other matters of Exchequer of 
ine.'itimable importaniic to th(* knowledge of the history of the interior 
administration and culture of Sweden. 

The other central Government offices have their own archives, from 
which (msiderabh) <!ollections of old d<»cuments are from time to time 
handed over to the Record Office. The Arrlrircs of the Central Bureau 
of Statistics embrace (from 18fi0) nominative extracts on the population 
for each tenth year from the f'hurch Registers, and annual lists (also 
nominative) of births, deaths, and marriages as well as of immigrants 
and emigrants. The Military Arc.hires consist of hand-draw'n and 3 )rinted 
ma])s, marching-routes, plans for fortifications, sieges, and battb's, besides 
documents regarding the military and naval administration. Both the 
Jtnytil National Library in Sto<'kholm and the two Uiiirersity Libraries 
of Tljtp.sala and Lund have considerable collections of manuscri]»ts, which 
is also the case with several Stale college libraries. 

For the preservation of the archives of the inferior courts and the 
local State administration, three I’rovincial Becord Offices have been 
founded of late, years in Bji^isala. Vadstena. and Imnd, to which various 
anthorilies in the provinces shall deliver all docnnients bearing dates 
previous to 1801. 


Museums. 

A) Art Museums. The most important art museum of Sweden, 
the ITational Huseiun in Stockholm, may be said to have been originated 
by the art-loving King Gustavus 111 (1771 92). The museum con.sists 
of three ])rinci 3 >al siHitions: a) works of sculj)ture, and ])aintings; b) draw¬ 
ings and engravings; c) objects of art-sloyd. 

The collection of jiaintings contained 1,.')92 numbers in 19<I0. The 
sculjrture collection at the same time contained 910 numbers; the collec¬ 
tion of plaster-casts, 487 numbers; that of antiquities, l.(l(59; the Egypto¬ 
logical collei’tion, 948; the collection of drawings, 24,210; the collection of 
engravings, 90,340; and the art-sloyd collection (of (•('ramie objects, furni¬ 
ture, and ])roducts of art-industry) embraced at the same time 10,890 
numbers. The total number of visitors amounted iu 1900 to 131,814. 

Among the museums in the jwovinces, the Art S('ction of the Go- 
thimburg Museum is the most imjjortant. and its collection of modern 
Swedish paintings is one of the best in Scandinavia. The museum has 
over 310 jiaintings in oil and (lastel, and 1(55 pieces of sculpture. Its 
section for art-industrial and ethnographical objects embraces over 2,700 
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objects of ceramic, glass, and enamel work, furniture, metal, wood, 
and textile work. Among the other art museums in the provinces, 
those at the two universities, in Uppsala and Lund, are the most im¬ 
portant. 





Nationnl Museum, Stockholm. 


B) Historical Hnseiims. The NaUonal Historical Museum is one 
of the oldest of its kind, and with respetd to richness and scientific 
arrangement one of the most prominent in Europe. The collections, 
which principally embrace objects from the three prehistoric; periods — 
the stone age, the bronze age, and the. iron age — as well as from the 
medieval age and later times, are arranged (ihronologically, and, as far 
as possible, geographically, within each of the said periods of civilization. 
In close connection with this museum is the Itoyal Coin Cabinet, which 
contains, among other things, a very com])lete collection of Swedish 
and foreign coins and medals. 

The Iloyal Armoury (Lifrustkammaren). This collection contains 
nearly f),8<K’) objects, • consisting partly of weapons and fire-arms, and 
partly armour and garments whhih have belonged to the royal per¬ 
sonages of Sweden from the time of Charles IX (1599/1611) to onr own 
day, embroidered saddles and caparisons, and gala-earriagas from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The Artillery Museum contains at jmesent more than 4,(X)0 numbers, 
consisting of field and fortification pieces, models of artillery, material 
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and artillery amrannition, regimental trophies, an almost complete 
collec-tion of the small fire arms of the Swedish army, weapons, and 
a(!contrements (uniforms et<!.) from the end of the seventeenth century 
up to our own day. 

Among the historical museums in the provinces may fie mentioned 
the Museum for Scandinavian Anti(jnities, tlie Collection of Coins, and 
the Victoria Mnsctiin for Egyptian antiquities, — all in lT])psala; the 
Historical Mnseuiu and that of Cultural History, both in Lund; and 
the historical section of the (-rothenburg Museum (see p. 383). 



Xational iluseum. Entrance Hall ami Slainrny. 


C) Museums of Natural History. T/ir Xational Musmm afNahirnl 
JHsforn, standing under the su])ervision of the Eoyal Academy of Sciences, 
is the richest and most important collection of natural history objects 
in Sweden. It embraces at present eight sections, each of which is 
managed by a sn])eriutendent with the title of jmofessor. ^Pliese sec¬ 
tions are: a) the Zoological one of Vertebrates, which is the oldest, 
embracing at present over 2,350 stuffed mammals and 1(),5(K) birds be¬ 
sides amphibia, rejjtiles, and fishes preserved in spirits; b) the Entomo¬ 
logical section, and c) the division for Low'cr Vertebrates, with I’espect 
to which two sections the museum is doubtless the richest in the world 
in arctic objects; furthermore, d) the ZoojtaleBontological collection of 
fossil animals; e) the Botanical section; f) the section for Archegoniates 
Sioeden. 25 
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and fossil plants, embracing, more completely than any other mnsenm, 
plant-fossils from the polar regions, as well as from the (!oal-bearing 
strata of Skane; g) the Mineralogical section, which is considered fully 
eqnal to the most renowned mineralogical collections in other European 
museums; and finally h) the Ethnogra])hical collection, which embratres 
20,(KX) numbers. 



Biological Mitsenm, Stockholm. 


Among tbi museums of natural history in the jmovinces, should 
be mentioned, in the first place, the Zoological seiiion of the Museum 
of Got'hcnhurg, containing rich collections from all divisions of the 
animal kingdom. Special attention may be called to the rich collec¬ 
tion of home and foreign birds, the whale collection, the collection of 
fishes from the province of Bohuslftn, and the great collection of sea 
invertebrates. 

Among the natural history collections at the University of Uppsala 
we may mention the Zoological Museum and the Botanical Museum, 
whose herbarium of Scandinavian phanerogams is said to be the beat of 
its kind. At the Lund University there are also (ionsiderable natural 
history collections, such as the Zoological Museum, the Botanical Mu¬ 
seum, etc. 
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Besides the aforesaid museums, most of the Swedish State colleges 
for faoilitatinpf instruetion in the natural sciences, have herbariums, 
collections of stuffed animals, minerals, and other natural objects, some 
of which are quite imjiortant. , 

A private natural history museum of rather "reat interest is the 
Hiologieul Museum of Stockholm, founded in 1893. This institution, 
which in its special lin(i has no equal in Europe or els(iwher<‘, contains 
an almost complete collection of the mainnial% and birds of Scandinavia, 
w’ith about 3,(K1() stuffed sjiecimens, and, by a panojitic combination of 
forest, mountain, and sea, shows how each kind of animals appears in its 
natural surroundinffs. This museum is arranged by G. Kolthoff, the 
taxidermist, assisted by Docent C. Bowallius and B. Liljefors, the 
animal-painter. 

The North Museum and Skansen. 

Sel f-knowl ed ge | iresnp- 
poses, in the nation as in the 
individual, a certain (iegree 
of maturity, and the scien¬ 
ces mimed ethnology, folk¬ 
lore. history of civilization, 
etc. are young in compari.son 
with other.s, and have in 
many jilaces, likewisi' as in 
Sweden, not yet succeeded 
in asserting their rights in 
all respects. But by means 
of the energetic efforts of a 
ju'ivate person, Artur lln- 
eelius (1833/1901), Sweden 
has taken the. tir.st ])]ace 
among nations, in ])reserv- 
ing objects illustrating the 
development of its own 
people and in this connec¬ 
tion also of neighbouring 
peoples. 

In 1872, Hazelins com¬ 
menced his work of collect¬ 
ing, and as early as 1873 
he could open the first sec¬ 
tion of his museum to the public, although at that time he could not even 
himself foresee the magnitude which this museum was going to assume. 
The museum was then called the Scandinavian Ethnographical Collection 
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Tlut North Museum, Stoekholm. I’hoto. bevot onuxo, 

Stockholm. 


and was chiefly of a purely ethnographical folk-lore natnra. Soon, how¬ 
ever, the field of work widened, and it was found that the name ought 
to -be changed into the North Mnseum, under which name the institution 
has since beriome world-renowned. At the time when thi.s is being 
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written, the {general catalogue of the Museum counts 85,000 numbers, many 
of which embrace several — sometimes as many as a hundred objects. 
Besides these, there is the, library and the archives, and large collections of 
engravings, portraits (of these alone over .25,000), coins, counters, postage 
stamps, etc., which collections are not recorded in the general catalogue. 
The projK'rty of the muscmm is as yet de])osited in separate and tem¬ 
porary quarters, but a fine structure! is already to a considerable jiart 
erected, and will doubtless in a short time be fully comjdetc'd. Although 
it enjoys a State subvention, the North Museum is an independent 
institution Avitb its own Board of Directors, and, next to tht! indefatig¬ 
able energy of its founder, it owes its existence chiefly to the patriotic 
generosity of jmivatc ])ers(ais. 



From Vic Skanaen Open-air Museum in Stockholm. 

The museum contains objects from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Ger¬ 
many; from Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, and Bussian Lappland, and from Finland, 
the Baltic provinces, and Greenland, which was inhabited by Scandinavians as 
early as a thousand years ago. Foremost among the different sections of the 
museum, should be mentioned the Scandinavian Ethnographical Section, In 
connection with this group, we may mention the Archeological Section, which 
contains fossil objects not only from Scandinavia but also from Lappland, Green 
laud, and some even from Finland. 














iMxhro Cottage at the Skanseii ^fusa<m in Sin: l;liali)i. 
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Nuxt to the collection of peasant-objects ranks for amplitude and valne thi? 
Guild Section, which, for the sake of comparison, also embraces a ' very 
considerable number of German (tuild-objects, and with which there is connected 
a section containing objects illustrating the history of labour. I'urthcrmore, there 
is a section illustrating the mode of life of the higher classes during different 
periods, and at the same time the development of the different* stgles of art. 
There is also a ceramic section containing mostly Swedish and Danish faiences 
and Scandinavian earthenware, a collection of glass, one of uniforms and weaj)ons, 
a naval s(!ction, an ecclesiastical section, a se<!tioii for textile art, one for musical 
instruments, one for instruments of punishment, ojie for the fire-servico and the 
police, one for ineitKmtos of eminent Swedish men and women, one for objects 
of .lewish cult, and so on, the v(!ry rich pharmaceutic collection not to be for¬ 
gotten. rofortnnatcly. it has of late proved micessary to stfirc away a con- 
siderablt! i»ortion of the collections, on a<'count of their rapid and great in- 
crciiM'. 

Not satisfied, with having founded tlie iniiseuin above described in 
onlline, Hazelins began in ISfil, near tlie new biiililing of the North 
IMuseuui, to lay out an Ojicii-air Museum — lieing an annex, though of 
a distinct and wholly nnicine character. For the main ninseiim he bad 
alrea<ly )>roeiired <•0111111010 interiors of ])oasant-hoinos, and these — show¬ 
ing the ‘ thc'igraiiliii'al objo<‘is in their everyd.ay, internal combination — 
]irovcd the most instructive to thi‘ pnblii' of tlie whole varying con¬ 
tents of the iinisemn. (.'onsoqiietitly the thonght arose in the mind of 
till' Director, to incorporati- witii the" museum buildings with their 
furniture fittings; and it was to solve this ]iroblem that fhe optm-air 
museum, which bears the name of Hkanseil, was fouiideil in the afori'said 
year. Hut besides this object, .several other advantages were gained, 
aiiiong them a suitable exhibition jilace for such objects as it was diffi¬ 
cult to house within the walls of an ordinary museum, lloreover, the 
open-air museum became a ]ilacc where living jiictures from th(“ nature 
and folk-life of the Scandinavian North could be exhibited. A Hni(£aely 
jilanni'd zoological garden of the North and, to a certain <'xtent, a bo¬ 
tanical garile.n, although nnconfined, have been laid out in Skansen, and 
on certain occasions every year, national-festivals and historical jiro* 
cessions are got iqi there, which give the public an opjiortiinity to be¬ 
come acquainted, by means of actual and living object lessons, with the 
Swedish peojile in times past and jiresent. 

.^inoiig the various attractions of Skansen, we may here mention some parti¬ 
cular ones. Among the objects exhibited, sjiccial attention should be called to 
the peasaiit-cottagcN and other buildings, which haie been moved to Skansen 
from the jilai'es where they originally stood, ami which not only by their furni¬ 
ture and fittings, but also by their immediate snrroun<lings, ])resent faithful pic¬ 
tures from the provinces where they originiited, and at the same time, seen as 
a whole, show the jtrineijial features of the history of .Swe<lish ])easant dwellings, 
liesides a whole l.ai)iilanders’ camp, with Lapjis, dogs, and a reindeer-yard, and 
an Plskimo village with both winter and summer huts, with dogs, sledges, and 
kayak, we find hcie the very primitive Swedish charcoal-burner’s hut, and even 
the uni(iue »Slogboden» (shed for hay-makers at the forest-marshes),' the simple 
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hillside hut, half embedded in the ground, the summer dwelling of the mountain 
herdsman, with all the very simple buildings appertaining thereto, the more ad- 
vanoed peasant’s house from Dulariie (1 )ulc(!arli(':i), and the modest log-cabin from 
ViNtergiitland. a whole farm with barns, stables, and other outhouses from the pro¬ 
vince of Hallund, the peasant homes from lilekinge and tielsingland testifying uf 
oldtiine opulence, and the rich miner’s homo (l.axhrostngani trom the ^estman- 
laiid mining-district. We also find very jiietiiresque /o/z/vVa Iroin .tciutland amt 
Ostorgotlnnd, and a storehouse, sfatlmr-, from a gcnflcmnn's c<mntr\ seat in the 
latter province in the liftwnth eentury (a co|>yt. and several other tarm build¬ 
ings. such as a granary from Itiilariie, a prov i^ion-hoH^e Iroin Siiialaiid. a mill 
from t'estergotiaiul. etc. In the ahove mentioned large storehouse tlicre is preserved 
a very interesting eolleetioii of old agi'ienltural imjdeiiienis, and not fur off we 
see ancient vehicles and boats. — .Among tlic arriingcmciit“ for the zoological 
collections, tiic polar hear grotto and flic cagic-cage desm-vi' -pccial notice. The 
o]>en-air museum of tskanseii, situated on a sjiot csjuriallv favoured li\ iiatnrc and 
rich in varying and grand views, has hcconic a very pojmlar jiremcnadc. and is 
beautified by many e.viicnsivc idantiitions. 



Lapps at the Skansen Museum in Stockholm. 


During the qninquenniums of 1876/80 to 1896/1000 the North Museum 
(the indoor sections) have been visited by respectively 107,468, 107,203, 90,591, 
121,482, and 135,265 persons; the entire number of visitors from the opening 
of the museum (October 24, 1873) to the close of 1900 amounts to 607,726. 
Skansen has been visited by 2,932,214 persons, of whom 782,656 during the 
time from October 11, 1891, to the end of 1895, and 2,149,558 during the period 
1890/1900. The entire number of visitors at both the establishments to the end 
of the century thus amounted to 3,539,940 people. 





UBRARIES. 


Besides the leading part which the North Musemn plays to ttoj 
sphere of museum instruction, it has also had a powerful influence vi atUei ' 
reapeids, and not least by contributing more than anything else, probably, 
to call into life that true nationality of taste which has of late appeared 
ever more distinctly among the Swedish people. 


Libraries. 

The ])rincipal library of Swedcui, the Jlo>/iil Lihrary (Kiingl. Biblio- 
teket), dates from the time of King (lastavns Vasa <i0). As early 

as l()(n a law was passed entitling the lloyal Library to a copy of every 
jmblication printed in t.he Kingdom. This law is also etnbodied in the 
])ress-law now in force. During the piudod 1871 77 a special building was 
erected for the Royal Library in the Hunili‘garden Park, in Stockholm. 
Tlie liibrary ]»ossesse(l at the close of ItMIO about 390,OtK) vfdumes and 
about 3^11,tXK) pamphlets, besides 9b.100 plates and maps kept in 12,000 
portfolios. The manuscript section contains about 12.000 uianuscripts 
and 1,2(>3 jiorttblios. The annual iiicvt'asc* amounts at ]trcsent to 30,000 
volumes and pamphlets. In the year 1900 the number of visitors 
amounted to 30,7«9, and 71.(110 volumes were handed them. The number 
of volumes lent for home use amounted to !t.b97. 

In Stockholm there is a large number of Special Libraries, among 
which we Juight mention; a) The Lihrary of fir Royal Acadrmy of 
Sciinces, embracing natural science, astronomy, ami mathematics. The 
number of volumes in this library amounted in 1900 to about 90,000, 
besides 40,000 pamphlets. Tin? Library' receives in exchange for its own 
))ublications tho.se of about 700 learned societies and scientilic in.stitutions. 
Jtuning 19<M) the numher of visitors amounted to 3,377. volume.s referred 
to at the, library were 5,,')84, and the number of volumes lent for home use, 
2.2(13. — b) The Library of fir Carofiiie lasfifutc of JUriflciiic and Surgery, 
containing the country’s greatest collection of nuidical literature, posse.sses 
S.b.OOO volumes and l.b.tKX) jiamphlets. — c) The Library of flic Central 
(rytimasfie Insfitute for gymnastics, anatomy, and jdiysiology, has 
about .b.bOO volumes. — d) The Library of the Royal Academy of 
Literature, History, and Antiquities, for archeology, numismatics, and 
history, (iontaius over 1G,(XM) volumes. — e) The Library of the Riks¬ 
dag, for jurisprudence, politics, and jtolitical economy, the parliamentary 
doenments of foreign countries, — in all 32,090 volumes. — f) The 
Library of the Ventral Bureau of Statistics, for statistics and political 
economy, contains Sb,000 volumes. 

Among the provincial libraries that of the Uppsala University is 
the most important. It has been entitled, ever since 1707, to receive a 
copy of every pubRcation printed in the Kingdom. In 1900 the library 
had about 340,000 volumes and 12,500 manuscripts. In 1900 the number 
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of visitors uinoiintwl to 6.677, to whoin 34,7r)4 volunio.s wore handed. 
The mitiihfr of loans dtiriii" the same year amounted to 19,318 volumes, 
of wliiili .a.l.'UI volumes were lent to seientifie institutions. Jn size next 
to the Lihrary of the Ujijisala I'niversity, eoines the Librarn of the 
LiiikI rsit;/. Ever sinee the hej^inniii" of the eighteenth eentury 

the library has been entitled to reeeive a eojiy of every jmhlieation 
jirinteil in the Kingiloin. The library eontains at ]iresent ahont ISfi.tMHt 
volumes, besides itaiiiphleis. and 5,000 manus(?ripts. In llHtOthe nuinher 
of visitws amounted to*ll.7t!K persons, for whom .".it,.'i4S volumes were 
taken down, and tlie number of volumes lent tluring the .same vear 
was 12,770. 



Hoyal Library^ Stockholm, rhoto. Ton Caklson. 


Among other libraries ontside of Stoe.kholm the Oity Library of 
Gothenburg is the most important, and contains over 60,(KK) volnmes. 
In 1900, new quarters were erected for the same. The yearly number 
of visitors amonnt.s to about 8,t)00, th(i number of books taken down to 
more than 5,000, and for home use about 5,(X)0 volumes were lent. 

At all the State Colleges in the Kingdom there are libraries which 
are also aeee.s.sible to the jtublie. Some of them are very old. The 
most important is the very valuable Library of the Lhikbping Diocese 
and State College (Stiftsbiblioteket), with about 1(K),000 volumes and 
1,600 manuscripts, besides 5(X) letters on parchment. 
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People’s Libraries. 

The origin of parish libraries in Sweden can be traced as far back 
as the beginning of the 17th eentnry, but it is not till the 19th century 
that they have eonie to be of any greater .significance. The same educa¬ 
tional movement which, in 1842, gave to Sweden its ohlioatory common 
schools, al.so called forth jncasure.s for the more general establishment 
of ])ari.sh libraries. . 

Sevenil of th(' most distiiifruislied men of Sweden in the middle of the 19th 
eentnry, worked zeahmsly in the service of thi' lil>rary movement, and foremost 
amoin; tiiese, that warm-hearted frien<i of thi! edacation of the j) 00 ))le. I*. A. Silje- 
striim, the advice, ami directions of wlioni, as well as a list of literature, drawn uj) 
liy him, starved as a niiide at the estaiilishmeiit of several Innidre.il liliraries during 
th<> decides of 1851/1870. In 1870 the number of jiarish lihraries in Sweden 
may Int n^garded as liuving amounted to ahout 1,800. At this time, however, the 
interest in the matter Ix^gan to (l(>cr(‘ase, so that several of the libraries fell into 
desuetude and were dispersed. But these last years the interest has re-awakened, 
and at j>reseiit the movement for the establishment and extension of people’s 
libraries is nnqiiestioiiahly making Inaidway. 

The )>arisli lihrariis are. owned hy the res}ieetivo communities; their support 
is mostly dependant, however, on the hcnevolence and generosity of private indi¬ 
viduals. In 1902 the Riksdag handed in an apjdieation to the Government regarding 
investigation as to th(* conditions on which State grants might be given to people’s 
libraries. — In the country the parish libraries seldom contain above ,500 volumtss. 
Some! few have 1,0(M) to 3,000 volumes. In the cities most are of this size. In 
the country its well us in the cities, it is usnal to have the libraries quartered 
in school-rooms or munici])al offices; in most cases they art; attended to by the 
Common school teachers. Some single ones of the libraries lately rc-estahlisbcd have 
their own premises. The hooks are selected from the common and more popular 
literature. The different branches of this literature are generally represented in 
each library. Where tlie libraries are well kept and augmented yearly, they are 
diligently made use of. The greatest part of the. book-loans are taken by persons 
of tlu! working class, mostly at an age of 15—30 years. Books of a narrative 
style, as also descriptions of travels and accounts from history, are preferred; next 
in order come works of natural history and popular works of astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry; religions works, on the contrary, are less read, as the families usually"" 
are auqily furnished with such. — As one of the best libraries of this kind may 
be mentioned that of the Hedmg Eleonora parish in Stockholm. 

The most notable collection of books for the people is, however, to bo found 
in the Peoples Library of Gothenburg City. This is founded on donations 
made hy members of the Dickson family. The Town council selects the members 
of the Board having charge of this institution. The lihrar)' is lodged in a large 
and beautiful building, erected expressly for the pur))osc, centrally situated at a 
principal crossing of the largest street of the town. The apartments are spacious, 
lofty, and light, and the regulations for visitors esiiecially appropriate. Admission 
is Ims, and in 1901 the number of visitors amounted to 145,000, of nearly all 
ages and grades of cultivation. For reading in thc! rooms were handed out during 
the same year 54,300 volumes, beside which 2(),200 loans were granted for home 
reading. The whole collection comprises ahout 9,000 volumes. 

An association for the establishment of people’s libraries and reading-rooms was 
formed in Stockholm in 1900. The object of the Association is to work, in dif- 
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ferent ways, for tlie enlightenment of 
the poor people, especially by esta¬ 
blishing lleadiug-roonis, in connection 
with a collection of books for home 
reading. A couple of years earlier, 
interested persons at Kungsbolinen in 
Stockholm, the largest manufacturing 
district of the city, bad cstablisheil a 
Keading-rooni, which has been trans¬ 
ferred to this Association. In the be¬ 
ginning of 1901 th(! Stockholm town- 
council voted means to the Association 
for establishing new Heading-rooms, 
and also granted a yearly support for 
these. - In Gotlienbnrg, tlnins are 
Heading-rooms establislied by tlie ^Ito- 
liigs or )mblic company for tlie sale 
of sjiirits (see above ji. 279); these are freipiented by more than 300,000 persons 
ye.wly. Also in other places having a numerous manufacturing population. Heading- 
rooms have been started. 

There are several private ooUeotions of books for the jieoph' in the 
towns, and in other thickly peopled localities. The largest of them is the 
Working-Itten's hih.-aey (Arbe.tarbibliotdvct) in Stockholm, which is established 
and owned by a Library Association, formed by co-operation of the different 
associations of working-men in the. city. This library owns above 10,000 vo¬ 
lumes, and in 1901 there were made more than 45,000 book-loans. It has been 
supported up to this time entirely by contributions from the working-men them¬ 
selves, but has now been voted a grant from the community, which in 1902 
amounted to 3,000 kronor. The libraiy was then moved into a])artment8 especially 
titled up for the purpose, in the U’eojile’s Halace'*, which has been erechul by the 
Trades’ Union League for the cultivation of the working peojile. This library 
is of interest not only for its considerable size and the diligency with which it 
is made use of, but also for its being founded and conducted exclusively by the 
working-men themselves. 

Other association, libraries of significance in Stockholm are those of the 
Workmen’s Institute (.4rbctarinstitutet, see p. 31(5) and of the old Workmen’s 
Association for all the trades (ArbetarfOreningtm). 

Among the students at the University of Uppsala two Societies have been 
formed, called Vertlandi and Heimdal (the one of a more liberal trend, the other 
more conservative), which arc working with great energy for the development of 
people’s libraries. They have published catalogues of suitable books, they facilitate 
purchases at a reduced rate, and provide for the publication of popular scientific works. 

In the Swedish Common schools the General Association of Swedish Common- 
school Teachers (Sveriges allmknua folkskollUrarcfbrening; sue p. 293) has worked 
for the instituting of Pujnls' libraries, which thus through the pupils are accessible 
also to elder brothers and sisters and parents. 



People's Library of Gothenburg City. 


Newspapers. 

The first newspaper in Sweden appeared in 1645. It is still published, 
under the name of Post- och Inrikes Tidningar, and is without doubt 
one of the oldest still existing newspapers of any country. Since 1791 
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its publication is a privilege of the Swedish Academy. This paper is 
to a certain degree an organ of the Government, and contains, before 
others, all official announcements. 

For the right to puhlish ])eriodical pnblication.s, it was necessary 
in ancient times to procnre a privilege granted by the Government, and 
they were besides snbjwted to censorship, as well as all other printed 
publications. During the. so-called vEra of Liberty* (17181772, see 
p. 8(i), the liberty of the press was, hovvever, introdiued, and it is 
worthy of notice that Sweden v?as the first (‘ountry where, regulations 
in this direction were given the character of a constitutional law (17()6). 
Among the four (constitutional laws now in force in Sweden, th(ire is 
also a law of 1812 (concerning the liberty of the ]>ress, wliidi contains 
detailed instruc.tions as to the right of issuing printed publications, the 
ncsponsibility therefore., and the legal mode of procedure in cases of 
press-])rosecution; in these cases a jury is employed — a legal trait 
which in other cases is fondgii to Sweden. 

Every p(‘rson w'ho has not lacen jninished for infamons crime or 
declared unworthy to plead another’s cause ladbre conrt has a right to 
issue pt'riodical publications, a.fler having made ajjjdication to the Minister 
of .lustice. Publishers of periodicals are, with res])ect to re.sponsibility, 
considered as authors. 

review of tlie (lev(ciojmient of the periodical literature in Swetlcn, as weL 
as of tlie iiiimher and manner of pnldication, at different times, of the political, 
advertisement, and newsjtajjers proper, is given in the Table on the following 
page (Tiibbc hit). 

The pai>ers moxt knoini in Sweden are at present — besides the aforesaid 
so to speak semi-oftioial 1‘ost- och Inrikes Tidningar — Stookholins Dagblad 
(moderate), Aftonbladet, Dagen, Tlagens Nyhotcr, Stockholms-Tidningen, Svenska 
Dagbladet, and Svenska Morgonbladet (all liberal), Nya Dagligt Allehanda, V&rt 
Land, and Stockholms-ltladet (all conservative), Soeialdemokraton (socialistic), — 
all published in Stockholm. 

Among the newsjtapers jinblished outside of Stockholm, we might mention: 
(lOteborgs Handels- och SjOfartstidning, Sydsvenska Dagbfadet, Skiinska Dagbladet, 
and Malmu-Tidningen (the latter three in Malmb), Nerikes Allehanda (in Drebro),' 
Ostergdtlands Dagblad (in Norrkoping), Sundsralls Tidning — all of liberal po¬ 
litical colour; Norrkopings Tidningar, Ostgota Oorrespondenten (in Link6]>iug), 
Morgonposten (in (iothenburg), (lOteborgs Aftonblad, Ilelsingborgs-rosten, (letie- 
I’osten, Sm^andsimsten (in VexjO), Sundsvalls-rosten — all conservative. 

Out of 350 po]iti(atl newspapers existing in 1900, 59 were published in 
Stoek/iol.ni, and of the 58 daily (or still more frequently) issued papers, 14 
were published in the caidtal. Of late years, the prorincial prexs has been 
considerably developed. In 1850 there was only one daily i(aper. outside of 
Stockholm, but in 1900 there were 44. 

The price of subscription on Swedish papers has always been quite low, 
and has. of late, through competition, been still more reduced. The principal 
ncwsj)apers appearing daily or more often cost at the most 18 kronor a year, and 
dailies have been issued at the very low cost of 3 kronor. Also the advertizing- 
raies are very low, or from 6 to 90 8rc per line. (A krona 5. 100 5re = I'lo 
shilling or 0'268 dollar). 
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With regard to the eiraihifion, some papers have reached 100,000 copies, 
and beyond, which is undeniably a high figure for a population of five milli¬ 
ons. Several ten thousands of coi)ies is no unusual circulation. On the other hand, 
the circulation of periodicah (magazines) is for the most part small. 

In connection with the press, wc should mention the Journalist Club 
(I’uhlicistklnbbciO, which was founded in 1874, and aims at providing its members 
an oj>portHnity of consulting and deciding on common press-interests and to enjoy 
the advantages of associating with colleagues irr<ispective of political or religious 
opinions. In the middle of l‘.>02 this club numbered 640 members, 19 of whom 
were women. The clnb has sent delegates as representatives for the journalists 
of Sweden at the International Journalist t’ongresscs which have been held annually 
ever since 1894 and acted as hosts themselves to the fourth Journalist Congress 
in Stockholm 1897. At the request of the Journalist (Tub Dr. liemJuird Lmnd- 
stedt has conqiiled a Jiildworaph’i of the Pfriodieal IJteratnro of Sweden 
(3 vols., Stockholm 1895—1902), in which all the periodicals published in 
Sweden 1046 1899 are carefully described in their chronological order, with full 
indexes. 


Table 53. Number of Neirspapirs oiid J’erivdicids j'ublished in Siredeu. 
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8. LITERATURE. 

The activity of a people within the field of literature and art as 
well as that for scientific research ('onstitutes, as it were, the summit 
of its intellectual culture. Therefore, a work on Sweden and its People 
would be incomplete without a brief account of the subject, although 
space forbids more than a mere summary. 
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With regard to literature, the love of nature inherent in the 
Swedish people, and their great power of imagination, have found 
expression in very rich lyric, or perhaps more <!orreet]y, lyric-epic 
])Oetry. On the, other hand, our dramatic literature has, as a rule, 
heen of less importance. The epochs of Swedish literature kre, on the 
whole, simultaneous with corresponding epochs of universal literature 
or ■— before the beginning of a more intimate cultural intercourse with 
the peoples of Southern Euro])c — still more accurately with the differ¬ 
ent phases of that culture which for a long jieViOd was largely common 
to f lic Northern ])eoples. 

In iill jtnihabilit.v Sweden lias had an ancient literature of the same kind 
as the Icelandic' Dddas and the Anglo-Saxon Ode of lhaiwulf. Many reasons 
point to the last mentioned epic as being founded on poems of Swedish origin, 
and by inscri]itinns on stones it has been jiroved that at least some of the sagas 
which form the subjei-ts of the Kddas were known also in Sweden. At the sacri¬ 
ficial festivals in old r]i]isala, according to Adam id' Krenien, many songs were sung. 
The traces of this very ancient literature are, however, very rare and consist 
jirincijially in short inseriptions on the riiiiestoueii. Tlie number of such stones 
in Sweden is about 2,000, half of which are found in lJ]ipland. The oldest 
among them originate from the si.vth century, but most belong to the period of 
transition between Paganism and Christianity fat about SOO -looo). Some of the 
itiscriptions are. written in alliterative versilication and contain exti'acts of long odes 
now lost. This is particularly the case with the inscription on the stone called 
l!i>kstenen» in dstergiitland, the longest one known in the world, cinisisting of 
(.■)0 nines. 

.\noflier branch of literature, for which our ancient times are also noted, is 
the Judies of the Jh-ovinees, which jirovc an original and independent conception 
of justice. These laws were to begin with written in rhyme for the jiurpose of 
being better remembered, lint later on they were rewritten in jirose. The oldest 
of the written laws is »Vestgotalagen» fthe law of the province of YestergOtland), 
which dati's back from the commencement of the thirteenth century. 

On the introduction of Christianity and the incorporation of Sweden with 
the Catholic Church, the jiugan literature vanished. Latin bei'aine the language 
of the learned; and religious literature was all-prevailing. It is the era of 
mysticism and scholasticism. Siint Jirvletet (130d/7.“>), the most eminent 
Swedish author of the Middle Ages, is the representative of mysticism. Her 
slievelationss, first written in Swedish and then translated into Latin by her 
father-i’onfessor, are distinguished by a rich imagination and an abundance of 
figures and symbols. 

At this time the Swedes came in contact with the knightly spirit of Europe. ‘ 
That gave them a taste for the romance of the Middle Ages, which found c.\pres- 
sion in various adaptations and translations of foreign romances of knighthood. 

'The purest national poetry of medieval times is, however, those poems which 
we call national ballads (Folkvisor). These songs, of which the greatest number 
is the common property of all Scandinavia, have survived on the lips of the people 
to the present day. These national ballads van- considerably in their contents. 
Some of them deal with the warriors of the ancient heroic sagas and their deeds, or 
of divinities of nature and their relations to man; others, and the most numerous, 
sing of knights and love. But whatever the subjects may be, the literary style 
of the songs is epic, sometimes intermingled with dramatical passages; conversations 
and events are rendered in a lively and striking manner. 
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Iliimmiiiijii lias left only very faint traces in our litoraturc from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Only with the Ueformation literature revives. Tlie van 
of tlionpht ilnrins: the time of the Reformation was ftiiided by ()/atta Petri 
an extremely nobleminded, independent and courajseons man, a per¬ 
sonal disciple of Lutber. All his writinss are marked by powerful geniality, and bis 
style bears tbe stamii of simplicity coupled with erudition and an unusually keen 
view. Few authors have bandied our lanftmip'C as he, and rarely has it boon so 
beautifully or so lucidly monlded as in his works. Hut that tVeedom of resi'arch 
which chanicterizod the early days of the Reformation was (juenched after his 
death, and the relisiions Rterature grows more orthodox and dogmatii*. At the 
end of the sixteenth, and in the beginning of the seventeenth century, theidogy 
is the main subject of interest and. barring history, the. other sciiaices are neg¬ 
lected. Polite literature is during ,this jieriod of small value. 

During the time of the. Thirty 
Years’ War a great change takes 
jdace. Sweden then ctimes in closer 
contact with the civilization of (ier- 
maiiy, France, and llolland, and 
with the ‘ipirit of the Renaissance. 
For the first time it is understood 
that poetry is an art and not 
merely a handmaid of religion. Y’et 
there is a vein of ndigioiis feiding 
even in the merriest songs. Strong 
and sparkling bnnionr distinguishes 
most poi'iiis of this jieriod, ami the 
national character is clearly dis¬ 
cernible under the antiipie garb. 
This is jiarticnlarlv the case with 
G. Stieni/iirlin (1 bfiR 'l fiT’i). the 
most prmriinerit .‘-Swedish author of 
tbe seventtsmth century... His |irin- 
cijial work, entitlml -Herciilfts*, 
deiiict.s the deeds of a Swedish 
youth during that glorious )»erioil. 
Sticrnhielm was a man of ma¬ 
nysided endowment; but, like so 
many other eminent Swedes of 
ability, he frittered away his great 
gifts. Resides poetry, he devoted 
himself to mathematics, philosojihy, and archeology. In cunscquence of the political 
importance of the country, the latter science revived, and became of especial 
interest because it served the jiurposes of patriotism. Ffforts were made tu 
prove that the ancient history of Sweden could be traced as far hack as that of’ 
any other nation, or still farther. 0. Rudlteck (1 C:!0/l 702), eminent above all as. 
a natunil jihilosophcr, has given a grand ex-jiression to these ideas in his genial 
and learned though fantastic work, entitled »Atland», in which he attempts to • 
prove that .Sweden is the oldest civilized country on the face of. the earth. 

Rut our political greatness vanished with Charles XU, and the misfortunes 
of the country during his reign recalled all minds to sober reality. During 
the so-called »Frihetstidcn» (The Era of Liberty; 1718/72), a period of an almost 
republican constitution, all energies wore devoted to the improvement of the 
interior conditions of the country. Hence scientific interests were directed 
principally to utilitarian ends: political economy and the natural sciences 
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prevailed. It is the era of Idnne and Sclioele. I.itcratnre also flowed in new 
tthannels — the didactic and political. O. ooti J'Jiilin (1708/63), the leading 
spirit during the early jiart of the jieriod, calls vividly to mind the contemporary 
Knglish and P’rench authors; the same attem])t to gain a correct ami lucid style 
and the same frigidiuiss. Following Addison’s and Steele’s example, he issued a 
weekly periodical (Tlu; Swedish Argus*. The influence of Dryden and Swift appears 
in his politiiail allcigorios and his i>oetry. Dalin is i»re-eminent jiartly on account 
of the develo]imi!nt of styh; whii-li Swedish jirose gained through him, ])artly be- 
cansi! lie opened the way in Sweilcii for the ideas <d' tlie Time of enlightenment. 
Tliese ideas were still more developed .-ind conlirmeil through ^Irs. II. I'h. Xm-dm- 
(1718 lie), Count (1. F. (1731 and Count ir. F. Oi/lleiibor/f 

(1731 1808 ). who, moreover, specially favonr;;d the French taste. 

Ihit K. M. Hell- 

(1 740 li.'i), the. most 
original and perhaps the 
greatest id' all our poets, 
is entirely national and 
does not seem to hav(! 
been much influenced by 
the ideas and tendeneie' 
of his time. Itellman’s 
jioetry gives e\|iression 
to a Itiony-ii.in joy at 
the jdeasnres nt life and 
a melancholy lament at 
their vanity. He has 
es))ecially an eye for the 
beauties of nature, and 
no other jioet has de- 
idcted the fairness of the 
sceni'ry around Stock¬ 
holm as he. With re¬ 
gard to form too. Hell- 
man is ipiite original 
and the virtuosity with 
which, despite a seeming 
carelessness, he handles 
the rhythm and the me¬ 
ter. is unexcelled. His 
most celebrated work is 
a colha-tion of e|dc-lyric 
songs, entitled sFred- 
man’s F)iistlar'>, in which 
he immortal i/es some 
well-known chat acters of 
Stockholm, then living. 

These Hacchaualian revelers are jiortrayod with iiowcrful realism that calls 
to mind the exi)rc.ssive paintings of .the Dutch Masters, as well as the graces 
of the Itococo iieriod. The charm of Heilman’s songs do))ends largely on the 
music which is almost itiseiiarable from the jmem; his poetry is composed for 
singing, not for reading. The jioet has himself set tunes to some of his songs, 
if not, he has generally borrowed the melodies from known ballads and then 
alterotl them to suit the words, thus creating a harmoniousness of complete fusion. 
Kven in our days Heilman’s songs are sung by the people iii iireferencc to others. 

26 
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The French influence, which had begun to assert itself during the Era of 
Liberty, reached its summit during the reign of GiiKturvs III (born 1746, 
reigning 1771 92), one of the »enlightcncd'» rulers of this era. (lustavus Ill was 
french in his cilucation and inclinations, and during his reign French ideas and 
French taste* were dominant. Hut, though the culture was foreign, nevertheless its 
tendencies were' at the bottom Swedish, and the j)oets most frequently treated 
]»atriotic subjects, even if the style showed signs of foreign inquilse. Taking 
the French .Veademy as a model, the King founded the Swedish Academy and 
entnisted to its members the task of devoting themselves to rhetoric; and jmetry, 
as well as to the cultivation of the language. Gustavns 111 above all took an 
interest in the drama, and, jointly with his ]»rot('ges among the poets, wrote several 
dramas and opera librettos. Chief among these co-workers of the King was 
J. II. Kt'Unrcii (1751 9.5) who, beside (iustiivus 111, is the most tyjiical repre¬ 
sentative of his period, lly his' study of French literature Kellgron had gained a 
strong sense of form, hence, his ])oetic style is unusually perfect. Like a true 
follower of Voltaire, he was a chairqnon for civilization and humanity, and with the 
sharp weapons of satire he fearlessly combated in his newspaper ■Stockholraspostcm 
all forms of ignorance, brutality, and suicerstition. All kinds of jirejudice, all 
egotism, and all abuse of ]iower found in him an enemy ever on the alert. Al¬ 
though Kcllgren was French by education, th(;re was nevertheless a (icrmanic 
trait in him which could not be entirely ettaced; and esiiecially in his later 
])OCtry, a depth of feeling and tender sincerity show that this ]ir(;-cminent master¬ 
mind of his time had finally ]ierceivcd the hollowness of an onesided intellectual 
enlightenment. 

K. (t. af Leoi>oM (1750,1829), the contemporary and fellow-](oct of Kellgron, 
was possibly superior to him in genius. Leojiold’s poem-lcttors, tab's, and odes are 
more elegant in form than Kcllgren’s, but lack their warmth of teeling and their 
enthusiasm. Jii Anna Maria Lrniajrrn (1755 1817), the third projiagator of 
the ideas of this era, it is difficult to decide which to admire mo.st — her noble 
heart or her mordant satire. Her strength lies in delicate' genre-jiortrayal.' 

In opposition to Voltaire’s jthiloscqchical ideas, a school arose, rejtrcsented in 
France by J. ,T. Kousseau and in (icrniany by the vSturm und Drangv authors. T. 
Tha-rild (1759/1808) was the chamjiion for this tendency in Sweden; he advocates 
with enthusiasm the rights of feeling and of nature and in a ])owerful, though oftc'n 
exaggerated way iwints out the limited i»crsi»ective of the Franco-classic taste. 
He also insists on the consanguinity which unites our people with the English and 
the Germans, and which ought to induce us to take our models from them in 
the first place. Xeverthelcss, Thorild was too obscure and parado.\ical an exjionent 

and not a sufficiently true poet to be able to vamiuish the old school. Likewise 

was B. lAdner (1759, 9.“?), a poet of kindred spirit, a i>ersonality too weak and 

too irregular of h.abit to he .able to perform such a task, though possessing an 

unusually rich, hut unrestrained imagination. 

For the space of a few years after the death of Gustavus III the French 
academical school rnlcd supreme over ]>olite literature, and poetry degenerated into 
abstract formalism without any corresponding emotional contents, a cinmnistancc 
which proves that this tendency of the ])oetic. taste had already had its best days. 
Hut there was a croji of gifted i)oets oven during this period, though their indi¬ 
viduality and originality eonld not fully devclo)) or mature under the .sway of the 
.Academy. Such was the case with the two Hishops F. M. Franzht (1772/1847) 
and J. 0. Wallin (1779,/l 8.A9). Franzen, a gentle and ardent spirit, (Tcated a 
simple, purely idyllic lyric, limpid, translucent as a crystal sj)ring, innocent as 
the eyes of a child, and wistfully eager of celestial purity. Wallin, whose tem- 
l»cramont was stronger and more gloomy, is the greatest hymnologist of our 
country; his princii)al w'ork is the hyinubook of 1819, still in use. 
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Aftur the revolution 
of IROfl and the loss of 
Finland, a new spirit ma¬ 
nifests itself in our lite- 
ratiii’e. The llomantie 
School ajipears, and a 
violent stniRfcle l•oInmon- 
ces between it and tlie 
Academical tendency. At 
the head of tlie Ko- 
inanticists we find the 
young P. ]). .d. Aftfr- 
Oorii (17110. 1800 ), the 
founder of an association 
called »AuroratV)rhundet», 
and the most prominent 
of those ]ioets who jmb- 
lished their productions in 
the -Fosforosv (a periodi¬ 
cal symboli/.ing the new 
light liy its scai’let covtsr). 

Atterhom, who received 
liis (sirli(st impulses from 
(ternian ])oots iiml jdiilo- 
sojdicrs, especially from 
Tieck and Scliclling, souglit 
to give to poetry tin; vague 
lunging of music, and also 
something of the medita¬ 
tive sjieculation of na¬ 
tural i)hilosoi)liy on the 
essence of things. ,V1- 
though his i> 0 (!try thus 
liccanni somewhat obsi-nri!, 
he, nevertheless i»ossessed superior ])oetical gifts, and his dramatical saga sLyck- 
salighctens o» (Thi; Island of Felicity), insi)ircd by a medieval legend, is one of 
the most beautiful ])oems created by Itomanticism. 

-Another no less ty])ical re])rcsent!itive of the liomantic Si-hool (who did not, 
howev(!r, belong to Atterbom’s circle) is ,/. iN<«onc/!«.s (17113,.'1823). St.agnelius 
is a mystic, whose jmetry, filled with and <-olonred by gnosticism, oscillates from 
ardent sensuality to dee]> jiain at tbe failings of earthly life. Xo Swedish i>oet has 
created such harmoniously euphonious stanzas as he. Stagnelius attemided all 
the d(!partments of poetry, even that of the drama, and he chose his subjects 
from widely different si)beres — the worbi of antiquity, the past ages of Scan¬ 
dinavia, and ancient Christian legends. Still another representative is P. Sjuberi/ 
(17!>4,1828, pseudonym Vitalis), who was influenced by neo-romanticism, a])plied 
its princii>les independently in his noble, melancholy poems, and also with jesting 
satire combated its e.\aggorations. 

l)es]iito these superior ))oetical abilities, the Komantic tendency never resilly 
became ])opular in Swedim. It lacked too much that transparency which the 
nation likes; and it was not through the Xew School, but at the side of it, that Swe¬ 
dish literature at this time attained almost classical i)ei'fection. The men who gave 
rise to this haj»py condition were Pxdias Teinu'r (1782/1846) and E. G. Geijer 
(1783/1847). These two, representing difl'erent sides of the Swedish national 
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tenipiTaini'nt, are fienerally considered — together with Hiiiiolierg, who appeared 
soiiicwlmt. later - a-! our national potds. In spite of all their individual dissi¬ 
milarities, they seem so much to belong to each otlier in the eonseionsness of the 
)>eo])le. that one of them can hardly be mentioned without a tlioiiglit of the other. 
Tliey were '!) 0 tli natives of the jtrovinee of Vermlami, botli tvere tor some time 
members of '.(!i)tiska forbutideb (Gothic, Society), that liad imide it a task to 
strengthen and inerease tlie interiist in the past ages of tlie N'ortlieni countries, 
in orden’ thereby to incite tlu' rising geuenition to energy and riNolute courage, 
Itotli were I'niversity pr<>fi!ssors, Gcijer at Ui>i>sala, 'I’egiier at l,nnd (Tegner 
being later made a bishop,'’ for whicli a)>i)ointment he was hardl> sniteii); and 
hotli wrote ]>oems on snbjt'Cts from <ddeu times, lint it is only in these tixterior 
traits that they resemble each other. Geijer, who was also a ]diilo.so)iber and a 
composer, is almve all the greatest historian of Sweden. .U'ter Inning .associated 
himself with llomanticism for some time, he changed into the foremost defender 
of the liberal ideas of his time, llis poems, which arc not many, jmss ’ss a manly 
and national ring. 

'I'egner, wlio had grc.ater and more splendid poetical gifts, but a less 
barmonious nature than <'i(!iji;r, (anbraced .at first the academical ideas, llis 
clear poetic genius had been io’aned in the school of Voltaire, and utider the 
intinence of the jioefic circle of Gust.avns 111; but he received yet strong(!r iin- 
jiulses from Greece and from Schiller, whose strong lo\e of liherty he shareil. 
Many of bis best poems and speecbes boil with iniligiiiition at the policy of the 
Holy .\lliance ,and the rea<’tioii in Knropc. In the ]ioetr\ of fegirer tlnn-i' is a 
blending of Grimk aid >«orthern features. In form, it is distinguished espi'cially 
b; a dazzling wealtu of m('ta|ihnrs. In universal literature Tegner is known 
absve all by his lyrical epic iFritiofs Sag.a”, which has been translated by some 
lifty ditferdnt hands into eleven foreign languages. 

The. ideas of the Gothic 8oeiety found a more enthusiastic than critical 
adherent in /’. If. Lin<y (1776T8:!!i), the creator of Swedish gymnastics. He 
strove in his i>oems to imitate in rude strength the ancient heathen bards of 
Sweden. The poetry of l.ing is forgotten, but his system of gymnastics survives. 

K. .7, L. Almr/vint (IT'.th IHtid) is an e.vponent of romanticism ahout to 
change into radic.al subjectivism, and rises .against all kinds of authority, be 
it tlie state, religion, or morality. Ho h.as given expression to his moral 
skepticism in one of those paradoxes which he loved to scatter ahont; »Two 
things are white; innocence and arsenic*. Alimivist is jierhaps the most nniversal 
of all our authors; be attempted everything; history, iiedagogics, le.vicograpby, 
mathematics, music, and all kinds of iwetic art. He has been the delineator of 
all ])eriods and of all lands, even the most exotic, and his jiictures are made 
with astonishingly true colour, both as regards time and jilace. His motto was, 
sTbus 1 )iaint, because thus it pleases me to jiaint*. .\lm(|vist may be called a 
nmianticist, but he was just as well a realist, a psychologist, and a symbolist 
half a century before the idea of symbolism rose to conscious reiaignition. lie is 
the great vbewitchcr» in Swedish literature. His chief literary works are the 
two collections combined within the frame of sTornrosens Hok» (The Hook of the 
Wild Uose). 

Just before the middle of the nineteenth century, poetical jirodnc-tivity entered 
a period of weakness, characterized mainly by imitations of Tegndr and roman¬ 
ticism. .Among the poets of that period may be mentioned K. V. Jiiittiger 
(1807/78), a reiined and gentle spirit. 

At this time people in Sweden, as in the rest of Knrope, began to tire 
of romanticism. Liberalism, which counts its origin from the .Inly Revolution, 
made its 0111 , 101 , 1106 , and already in the later periods of the ]>roductivity of Gcijer 
and Almijvist these ideas are clearly discerned. Hut the liberal views are fa- 
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vonred especially by some young writers and authors, gathering around Z. J. Hierta 
(1801/72), who formed an epoch in the history of the Swedish press by. his 
newspaper xAftoiihladcfo. Generally the authors of this time are less theoretical 
and esthetical than j>ractical in character. Among them may Ihj mentioned 
0. ]\ Stursrii-/iechr (1811/00; pseudonym iOrvar Odd*), the finest and most 
brilliant Swedisli scauseur* and novelist, formed in the school of lleine and the 
b’cench essayists; and A. lilavr.he (1811/08), known by his comedies and novels 
in the style of Eugene Sue, and above; all by his sketches of Stockholm life. 
Among the leaders of liheralism outside of tliis cindo is to he counted K. V. A. 
Strandhertf (1818/77, ])seudonym ^Talis ()nalis*), a Jyric jioet with an energetic, 
ringing tune, and a distinguished translator. Among his translations is one of 
Dyron’s sDon .luan*. Then there is //. A’. .l/o/fwstriVn/(1810 Oo), who, 0 ]iposing 
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the new romanticism, produced jiocius characterized by Swedish manliness ami 
ancient <'lassical culture, and which were received with admiration by the young 
students of that day. Enthusiastically hailed was also J. Xi/bom (181 o k!)), whose 
sojiicwhat high-strung lyrics gave expression to the young students’ enthusiasm for 
the liberal tendencies and the national elevation after the ptditical storms of 1848. 
In this connection should be mentioned also two poets among the most widely 
read, viz., Klins Siddstrdt (1808/74), who was much adndred for his charming 
songs, and K. .1. Wfttrrbrrph (]8.04;89, pseudonym »Onkel Adam*), who wrote 
short home sketclies of a high value. 

The realistic temlencies of the century found expression in the ever increasing 
predominance of prose in literature. It was especially the novel, which by the roman¬ 
tic authors and above all by .\lmqvist, had re<-eivcd that greater development 
tliat now began its tlourishing ])criod; hut having before been bistorical, exotic, 
or phautastic, it now, in the age of the bourgeoisie, comes down to eyery-day 
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hn'dnkn Bremn- (1«01 r.."!) took liw modtil from those Knftlish novelists 
who the home-life of the eighteenth century. Her first ])roduction was 

■ Teckuinjiiir nr hvardajtslifvet" (Home-life Sketches), characterized by an idealistic, 
somewliat sentimental tone; lint at the end of her life shi' deleted herself to 
tendential novel-writing. She sought to advam-e the linmanitiirian iileas of the 
time, and especially the eiuancijiation of women, and thereby ^laiiusl a fame out¬ 
side of Sweden tiiat e.(|naled, if it did not surpass, tliat of Testier. Tliere appeared 
many other male and female novelists, whose nu'rit it was to write for 

and about our jieople. Their aim was rather moral than estlietical. .Vt tlie same 
time that Fredrika J’.remer published her noveis, ISojia Jlaniiiriiti von Knorriiit/ 
(1707 1K4a) pictured the bisher social classtis. and Einiliv riiiinivv-i'arli'n 
(1804 02) sained sreat celehriti liy her sketches from tlie fishermeii’s life on 
the coast of Hohusliin. 

A dee)) appreciation of hdme-land nature, and a warm love of the iieople 
are distinctive traits of tlie new sind sisuificant tendencies in poetry aroused by 
. 7 . Tj. Jiiiiivhvnt (1S04,77) in Finland. Knnebers is a nuilist in the best 
meaning of that word, and he has received his epical limindness in ])art from 
the calm, sad, Slaionic ^folksongs', anil in jiiirt from the harmoniously lieautiful 
world of (dd (ireece. In some of liis works his intimate knowledge of (ioetlie, 
llyron, and .\1m()vist are cloiicly discernilde. .\tiove all he loves to jiortray 
the scenery and jieoiile of Finland, its he hits done especially in his gri’at epic 
sAlgskyttarnev (The Klkhunters), which in beauty can he coni|iared with (ioethe’s 
sllermaun und Horotheat. He is entirely original in his Fanrik Stals siigner' 
(Tales of Fiisign s-tal), a, collection of songs depictins the war ol IHii'.i. The 
poet here gives us a series of war-jiictures, or rtither, a galh-ri of heroic tyjies 
coarged with ide.alism. a ))rofoH|,id moral view of life, itnd so dee|i a pjitriotie 
loie that both to Finns and .'swedes the Tales of I'hisign Stiil baie come to be 
somotiiing more than mere iierfect jioems, their lovt' to them being inse|i:iralde 
from the lov- of their countries. Thi' first edition of his collected writings was 
published in IM7o by ('. JL A'f/hlom (born IS.'i'J) who, besides, litis issued collections 
of Jioems of his own as wtdl as transhitions from cbissiciil iiml modi'rn jioets. 

Among Finnish authors using the Swedish language should be mentioned also 
Z. Tofivlias (ISlS'ys), whose gentle lyre is much beloved in Sweden, and whose 
sFaltskiirens lieriittelscr* (The Surgeon’s Tales, romantizt'd jiictures from the history 
of Sweden and b’inland) is the favourite book of Swedish young jieojile. 

lUiucberg has formed no school. He filled alone the groat vacutitri in our 
literature at the middle of the nineteenth century; and when, after 18.70. his 
lyre sounds but rarely, little is to lie said about tlie jioetry of that jieriod. To htj 
sure, Viktor Jii/JOrro (1828,''.bO) had by the jiublication of his novel !.l)en siste 
Atenarcu" (The Last .Athenian) attracted general attention, but it was only 
gradually that he obtained his jiosition as the sjiiritnal leader in moilern Swedish 
literature. The last fifteen years of hi.s life he was recognized tis the foremost 
among living Swedish authors. Uydberg was long known tind admired as a 
writer on esthetics, mythology, religions philosophy, and as a champion for a 
noble humanity and an undogmatic. Christianity. It was only late that he ap¬ 
peared us a lyrical jioet, but his poems belong to the very jewels in the treasury' 
of Swedish poetry. Cast in a perfect classical form and stamjied with (jermanic 
earnestness, they contain meditations ujion the deepast questions of life. As ex¬ 
ponents of idealism are to be mentioned at the side of Uydberg also Count C. 
Suoihsky (1841/1903) and C. I), af Wirshi (born 1842), both lyrical jiocts with 
great formal power. Snoilsky, known especially by his exquisitely chiseled sonnets, 
has gained very great pojiularity through his patriotic epic-lyrical songs »Svcnska 
Bildcr* (J'ictures from Swedish history). A religious feeling pervades all the poems 
of Wirsdn. 
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At the siiie of idea¬ 
lism there ajipeiired from 
the year 187!> a rcalisti(! 
tendeticy. A a</nsfSfnii</- 
her<j (l)oni 184!l) in his 
novel >lioda Ilnnimety 
(The lied lioom) im¬ 
pressed ujioii literature 
a realistie staini), and 
thereby gave rise to 
a vi(de.nt literary fend. 

This realism deviates iii 
moix! tliaii one way from 
the realism of eontemjio- 
rary freiieli authors. 'I'o 
Strindberg and t<i other 
Swedisli authors of bis 
school the form was of 
but subordinate signifi¬ 
cance: the main thing 
was to e.\p<ise the ideas 
for wliicb the battle was 
waged. Strinillierg pub¬ 
lished a wliidi' secies of 
brilliant works, such as 
illemsdbortia (The dwell¬ 
ers at Ibaiiso). a. supe¬ 
rior sketcii from the coast- 
life near Stockholm; the 
collection <(f novels called 
»Sveiiska. fiden och iifven- 
t.vfi (Swedish Kvents and 
Adventures), and '(iiftas» 

(Marrying), the dramas 
sMiister Olof ', -Fadeni", 

»Jirott ocb l>rott» (Ci'inie and Ci'ime), and ;Kolkiingasaganv (The Fidkiinga Tale), 
as well as a draniiitic cycle about the Vasa dynasty. .\s a dramatist Strindberg 
stanils foj'emost in onr literature. IJis idctiires of historical jiersons in his dramas 
are, however, often far from being true to history. - The life of the inuisants and 
the middle classes is d(!alt with l>y one of onr most industrious and most read 
modern writers, (r. af OnjerKlam. (born 1858), who has also written comedies 
ol gooii success. — lint the shining (tcriod of realism was very short. Two. of 
the most ])rominent representatives of this literary movement. Anna Cluiftoffa 
Lffflet-, duchessa di Cajanello (184!) !»2), and Victoria Beneilict.umn (1850,88, 
pseudonym sKrnst Ahlgreiu), died eiirly. 

Miiny young ]»oets stooil forth in o])]iosition against the realistic school. 
V. von Heiilemlam (born 1850) at first fought against the great lack of im.a- 
gination and vital joy tliat eharayterized the prevailing school, and (lublis'ied a 
greatly imaginative collection of lyrical ])oems and romances displaying highly 
coloured jiictures from the variegated life of the Orient. His later works — as, for 
instance, the historical cycle of jiovels, »Karolincrna» (The heroes of (fharlcs XII) — 
arc inspired by love of the scenery and history of Swoiien. .Simultaneously with 
Heidenstain also fA Jjrccvtin (born 18(!2) broke with r.alism. His imagination 
has been fructified by medieval m.vsticism, and there is something qf a pre- 
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mpliaclitc in his jmumus, evt-ii wlion in him, as in coiitcm]>()rarv Fromii authors, 
an estliftiial sensualism is miiigkui with spiritimlisin. In liis latest piuse works 
ol sfientirii- or uo\elistu‘ contents his tone is mon' sounil, while at the same time 
his art is i)erleet. 

One of our most national poets is (r. Fi-rxliiiii (horn li'tfiO), who, without 
allowance to any certain school, jiaints Swedish scenery and folklife with matchlu.ss 
freshness and hnnnmr. His inspired lyrical soiijis are nnicpie for spontaneous style and 
intense feelin.a. In masterly haiullinsi of the lanmmm' as well as of rh\ mes and meters 
he is without douht unexcelled; in our literature he has his eipial only in llellman. 

S,>lmn (horn jl8.'i8) stamis in the foremost rank of Swedish j>rose- 

writers. Her noxels are distinanished hy something of the simplicity and clear¬ 
ness of the classical eidc. Her imagination is inexhanstihle. her conception in 

a hish decree poetical ami sjdritnal, 
i',nd her psych<do;iical intuition of rare 
]iower in Swedish literature, .\fter her 
may he nn'iitioned also a few other 
liviiii; authoresses, \iz.; Fltni Ke;/ 
(horn 1848), who has created attention 
h> hiT tre.itmmit of social ]irohlenis; 
Ihliiiii \i/liloiii (horn 1 h 4:!. a Itane), 
who in her mother-iotioue h:is written 
l\rics. hut in Swedish, sketehes and 
-aims; Ali’lilhl .\iinll (horn isf.)), 
dramatist: and the lunel writers Sn- 
jiliir Kill'll (horn IS.',;!) and lliliiiii 
Aiiiii i ili-Sti-iiiiil/ii rii (horn 18 .'i.‘.). 

.tmone tlie more imporiant au¬ 
thors (d' onr days nm> he mentioned 
also: .1. 7'. t ii'lhfittiilt (horn* 18i!(i), 
an original niiiiiaturi' painter; K. .1. 
M'liii (horn 184!t). a dcserxin;; lyric; 
,1. /'. Iliiiith (horn who has 

depicted niral scenes in Skane and 
old .\orse life: !>. I'ifll.ilriiiii (horn 
l-s.'iS), lyrical jmet; ,1. I’. Liiiiili'iii'iril 
(horn l.sni), mnelist: .1. Kurlfi'lilt 
(horn 18i;4), lyrical jamt with warm 
l(■elin}? and folk-humour; A’, llfilherii 
(horn 1828), dramatist, like his two sons T. //c(//iew (horn 1 si;I) and A', lied- 
hfva (horn ISOT); P. Mulin (18ii4 ini), sjdrited singer of the ]»eople and scenery 
of Xorrland; P. /lallsfriim (horn ishi;). distinguished esiiecially as a sketcher; 
//. SoilcrI'irif (horn ISCll), novelist and caiiseurf; A'. K. Aor«.s/«//</ (horn 1872), 
sketcher of nature and riinil life; G. ./ihimudh (horn ISfni), a distiimnislu'd narrator; 
and A. Ileilninticrun (horn 18()2, jiseudonym Siffunh), sketcher of folk-life and 
satirist. A style of writim? which has hecome very jiojiular nowadays is th(‘ jirovincial 
literature. It dejiicts the i»easants from their own indnt of view, and juirtly in their 
own idioms. Amouj; authors cultivatiiiK this style the most known are 7*’. A. JJiild- 
ftreri (181(5,95, pseudonytii v-Fredrek jia liannsatt*), and A. Jh'inlf’son (born 18.54). 

Besides the. authors above treated of, a niimhcr of new poets have arisen during 
the last years, too young us yet perhaps here to receive special mention, hut also 
these witnessing nevertheless of the ]deusing fact that Sweden's polite literature 
in our times has entered upon a new jierioci of golden days. 



Si’hiin Ld'h i liif'. 
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9. THE FINE ARTS. 

A national conception rather early made itself known in onr coun¬ 
try within the ]}r(H'incts of Architecture and of IndustriaJ art, but it 
was not until the 18th century that ScnJ])ture and, in a still higher 
degree, l^ainting began to shake oO’ the l)ands of a ]irevailing foreign 
influence. It is from this time that Swedish national art derives its 
origin. The originality of Swedish Music is, in some dejjartinents at 
least, incontestal)le, and vocal music has in our country attained a high 
degree of ])erfection. 


AreliitoctHiT. 

■flic liist(>r>- of Swedisli arcliitectiirc licyins with tlic estalilisiniieiit ofChristi- 
iiiiily in the country duriny tlic 1 Itli century. Tin? priniitivc architecture, of 
\^ho^c iirodnctioiis wc find cxani]dcs in the small countiy chinches of V(>s1eigdt- 
land. c-xjicrienccd its lirst tt'iidcncy to clc\alion at the erection of cloisters in 
^a 1 ■ions parts of the country hy the Cistercian older. The church of Vamhem 
lillustr. p. Tiit in Vestcrjtotlaiid — jircscrvcil from one td' those foundations — 
is the I'hict incei 'rial of ltomaiu‘s<|ii(> art in Sweden and is secondary only to the 
splendid c.ithcdral of l.iind (illustr. ]i. tJdO). a construction from the twelfth century, 
com]>ara.hlc to the llhenish cathedrals. , 

Most plentifully, however, the creaiions td' Swedish meilieval ary are to he 
found in (lollmid. A wlnde-cast monument id' this art is the city <if Vishjt with 
its mijihty town-wall (illustr, p. 72) — still in yood repair — its streets, its houses, 
aud its many churches, which latter, with out' e.\cc]dion, certainly are fallen into 
ruins hut yet can he seen in a state of jireservation comjdete enough to make clear 
what once they were. These churches. hidoufiiuR to the eleventh and ftdlowing 
centuries, the fourteenth inclusive, and represeutiiiR all the phases of medieval 
architecture except the late }?idhic style. — tire each of interest hy their original 
composition. Tht? oldest is the lielgeand Church, a iieculiar central construction; 
the most heantifnl is consiilored to he St. Catherine (illustr. ]>. 410), huilt in 
the early gothic style. In its rural districts, flotland possesses quite a treasure 
of churches, in jicrfectly good repair, from the same ages, l.'njiretentions in size, 
thity excite your suiqtrise hy their original designs, their well calculated iirojior- 
tions, and their ricli and characteristic details. The tyjiical ones are indejiendent 
variiitions of the romanesqne basilica and of the gothic hall-church with colnmns. 
The most heaiitiful churches date from the thirteenth century and reiiresent a 
transitional style uniting the imaginativeness and ehisticity of the gothic with the 
calm plasticity of the romanesque styli; - - a style of architcctniv so original and so 
artistically jint into effect that it is entitled to a name of its own: the (lotland style. 

.Vmong the works of gothic architecture on the mainland ought to he men¬ 
tioned: the splendid Cathedral of l.inkOiving -- hegun during the romanesque 
time hut completed as a gothic haU-ehurch, in the details of which (lotlaud proto¬ 
types have been traced *; furtht:r, the. Skara Cathedral and the Church of St. 
Ilridgct’s nunnery tit I'adstena (illustr. ]>. 7.0 and 2(14) — these, like all the other 
edilices mentioned above, huilt of cut stone. .4 romanesque brick church will 
ccrtainl.v be found here and there in Skanc, but it was only with the gothic style 


* Cf. G. Linixikkn's History of Swedish architecture in the >Buok of Inventiniis>. 
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tiint bv north Oniiiin inttacnf* — » rail brick architocturo arose, which in 
Soutlimi Swcilen lias left the richest specimens of its prmlurtion and in the 
central parr of the country displays more unpretentious hut more independent 
forms. .\ combination of stone and brick architecture exhibits itself in the fore¬ 
most medieval Imildinji of Sweden, the Uppsala Cathedral (illnstr. p. 2t«l), a 
tiobly ]iroiiortioned strnct.ure. whose prototype is taken from Xortheru France, 
with most of its details caiTied ont in stone but the imisonry framework in brick. 
Many Swedish medieval churches, amoiijirst which specially some small country 
churches in Koslaiti'ii. are adorned with beautiful and characteristii- painted vaults. 

< >f profane me¬ 
dieval architecture, 
Sweden has comjiura- 
tively few remains; 
amonitst such may be 
mentioned the so- 
called old I’harniai'y in 
Vishv and thi: Castles 
of Vik in Uiiplanil 
and of tilimminitchns 
in Skane. lUom/ or- 
clnhrhiii'. which pre¬ 
ceded stone architec¬ 
ture, subsisted at the 
side id it. and no 
doubt has evi'rcised 
an essential intlnence 
on the latter, was 
probiibly highly deve¬ 
loped diirin.'! the whole 
of the Middle .tfjes, 
and was related to 
Norwegian art of that 
kind, blit only very 
few renin ins have come 
down to onr time; one, 
however, is the so- 
called Orniisstujjaii in 
I>alurne(illnstr. p. 78). 

The Renaissance, 
like the iirecedins new 
epochs of art, arrived 
late in Sweden; it does 
not make its ajipear- 
ance till in the second 
and third decades of the sixteenth century and is contemporary with the iJefor- 
mation and the political emancii>ation by tiustavus Vasa. If the renaissance and 
the Protestantism, in Koneral, mark a transmission of the architectural center of 
RTavity from the religions sphere to the ]irofanc one, this will esimcially be the 
case in Sweden, where oa;lesiastic jirojierty about that time was in great part 
transferred to the Crown, so that many a (;loister building had to provide the 
stone material of the castles erected by ftiistaviis Vasa and by his sons. These 
castles, being partly continuations of medieval structures, jiartly eom]detely new 
buildings, are the characteristic, edifices of Swedish renaissance. To the former 
category belongs the chief of them: the Castle of Kalmar —■ an extensive and 
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picturesque buildiuf;, among the details of which especially the well (illustr. p. 77) 
is an interesting work of art; also Gripsholm at lake Maiaren (illustr. p. 80) — 
a medieval castle reconstructed during the renaissance and enlarged also during 
the following conturies; it forms a t;omplc!x of buildings with an exterior quite 
simply made of brick but (mntaining ricli and ])ictnresciuc interiors. Fofemost among 
the newbuilt castles stands the beautiful Vailstena at lake Vettern (illustr. p. 79). 
Unfortunately, the old royal ]ialace of Stockholm -- also of medieval origin and 
perhai)S the grandest work of Swedisli renaissance -■ was destroyed by fire in 1(;97. 

The first artists of the renais¬ 
sance in Sweden were chiefly fier- 
mans and Dutchmen; after them a 
Swedish school by and by developc'd 
itself. Distinctive featunis of the style 
are: exteriorly, a simple effect pro¬ 
duced by the bulk and enliveneil by 
solitary details, amongst which esjie- 
cially the portals are of a sui»erior 
prevalence; and interiorly, a dei'ora- 
tive system, at times magnificent, at 
times of nnaflected loveliness and often 
)>roiInced with the simidest inciins. 

The few churches erected during 
that period (the end of the sixtCfiiilii cen¬ 
tury) are iniit,ations of tlie gothic style. 

The iriHicI nrrliili'i-tiire inln'rited 
from the Middle Ages was further de¬ 
veloped 1«y the renaissance as well as 
by later ejiochs. Its best jiroductions 
are the Delfries. often to be si.'ii at 
country churches and revealing a con¬ 
structive power brought to a high 
degri'C id' pi>rfection at the side of 
an artless but sensitive formative 
jiower. The same traditions are no¬ 
ticeable in sundry churches, e. g. that 
of llabo in YestergOtland, furtlu'r in 
many jieasant houses, (s>j)ecially in 
Dalarne. in the slliirbreii'- or larders 
peculiar to that province, in the so- 
called lijorkvik Fatbnr (larder), etc. 

The Baroque style has tlirec jihases of develoinnent in Sweden. The first 
covers the beginning of the seventeenth century and forms a somewhat inoditted 
eontinnation of the rnnaissaucc. To this era — that of tin’ earht baroque — 
belong several handsome country-seats, as for instance Tidb in I'ppland and Leckii 
at lake Venorn, a. o., as well as a number of jmlaces and houses in the towns, 
which at that time displayed a lively structural iudivity. Characteristic of the 
period is also an increased interest in ecclesiastical art, certainly resulting in 
sundry reimnstrurtions and new buildings — amongst which ought to be mentioned 
the little, abundantly decorated German (Jhurch of Stockholm and the magnificent 
Church of Kristianstad, crerted by Christian JV at a time when that town belonged 
to Denmark — but especially in decorative details: jiortals, sepulchral monuments, 
and movables with which old churches were fitted up. — A German trait of 
character has often put its stamp on the architecture of that age, especially on 
the burghers’ houses, which mostly are architectonically decorated. 



Doorway, St. Jame« Church, Stockholm. 
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The iiext era — f/ta/ of the Inter hannjne — coincides with the Era of Swe¬ 
den’s Political (ireatiiess during the latter half of the seventeenth century. Castles 
anti iia].aies — in which particularly the capital and the Malar jtrovinccs now 
hegin to abound — are erected on a scale hitherto unknown, and the previous, more 
serious charjMter of style passes over into a lighter one with impulses chiefly 
from ITance iuit also from Italy. A grand, imposing design and excellent propor¬ 
tions are traits ilistinetive of the edilices, the details of which, however, some¬ 
times are stmiied somewhat negligently. The foremost architects of the time are 
Jenii lie hi Vollie {1020 !>C) and y'ik’oileiiiti-'i Tennln, Sm. ( 1 til.'l Sl). The 
former has. iiinongst other»things, com]ileted the House of Nobles • tlie most 
re]ircsentativ<' building of the time (illustr. ji. H2) — and erected the present 
Town Hall and other ]>alaceS' (O' the capital. The latter in his works amongst 
which should ho mentioned the iialace- of .yxel Oxenstienui (illnstr. )i. 101'), that 
of the Hank of Sweiicn besides other editices in Stockholm, the main part of the 
royal jiahiee at l>rottningholni (illnstr. p. 8«1. the palace; of ISorglndm in (lland, 
still reniainig as a niagniticent ruin (p. diU), the palaces of Kriksherg and of Sko- 
kloster (illnstr. p. the latter carried out in collaboration with do In \alh'‘e, 
and other larger or smaller country seats as well as the Cathedra! of Kalmar 
proves a versatile, talented artirt nuderstanding bow to e\))ress in architt;ctnre, now 
a magniticeut or seriously monueiental character, now an idyllic, lovely one. Itrott- 
ningholm c(!rtainly is a luxurious structure in I-reneb tarte but most of Tessin's 
works hear the character o: an unostentatious architecture modeled on Italian 
prototy]ies. This was further develot>ed by his son, .\/Toi/eui/;.. yVs.s/)/, ./nii. 
(Ki.ol, 172X), who »,:s i eo-ojierator at many of the later works cd' his father, 
an.; in this way r<ce was given to the hixt <v<( or' the Simlixli liiiriii/tt,-. It is 
contemporary with the Kuropean rococo but shows a somewhat deviating charaeter 
and might .he termed the Texxivhni or the Itoyal jnilace-building iieriod. 

The erection of the lio;/al imhire of Storkholm (illnstr. ji. liib) a work 
by XikodPinn.s Tessin, .Inn. -■ began on the site i.f tin; (dd one after the tin; in 
lli97. and the work iiroceedetl during the whole of the former part of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. This monniuental edifice has outwardly more in common with 
the Italian high and late renaissance than with contemimrary architecture. The 
jdain. but ingeniously grand, and at the same time i»ictnres(iue design, enhanced 
by the siilendid situation, neeesssirily makes a mighty imi)r(!ssion. The jialacv! is 
also acknowledged to be, not only the, chief edifice of Sweden, but also one of 
the foremost in the world. 'What effects Tessin knew how to draw even out of 
the interior is evident by the galleries and vestibules of the ])alace, among whieh 
the southern vestibule es]»ccially is striking by its genial composition, as wadi as 
by that of Drottningholm and by his own palace with its Italian garden design 
(illnstr. p. 195). The Caroline mortuary chapel, joined to the Kiddarholm Church, 
is a brilliant decorative work of his hand. Hesides these, he has — in 
Sto<-kholm as well as in provincial parts — handed down to jmsterity a great 
numljer of attr.active works of architecture, amongst which also are to be found 
divine ones. 

Of tlie interiors of the lioyal jialace, several were added after the death of 
Tessin; he did not live to see the completion of his masterpiece. These and 
similar yvarts in the royal country (valaces, the delicately designed opera-house of 
Gustavus III — now }>ulled down — the Stockholm Exchange, and the inside 
of some churches, amongst which the magnificent Palace chapel, — constitute the 
chief productions of the rococo style proper in Sweden. 

The following eras, that of Louis-Seize and of the Napoleon style, — in 
Sweden generally named after the Kings Gustavus Ill and Charles XIV — have 
chiefly left us interiors, the most remarkable of which are to be seen in the 
royal country palaces in the environs of Stockholm. 



AUCHITECTURB. 



,Stockholm Kihihitioii, 1SII~. .Irt Gallcri/. 


Within (‘cchisiiistical iirchitccture, tlie siivontuciith anil eifchtsenth reiitiirios in 
Swndnn oxliibit tlin introiluctiim of the sctMitral chnreh tyite?, to whieli Tessin, Sun., 
save till! initiati\e hy the Kniinar Cathedral. Tliesu eras, moreover, enrielied the 
ehnrehes with a lot of mostly magnitieent scpulehral monuments and with addi¬ 
tional chapels. 

For Sweden, the nineteenth century heRun with Rreat )>olitical misfortunes 
acting as a check also on architecture, and it is not until after the middle of 
the century that this art begins to rise again. The first prominent architect 
is the versatile and highly gifted F. r. Sclutlander flSKi 81). With the 

humble means he had at his disposal he managed to iinjiress a character on his 

works, amongst which the princijial ones are the Technical High School (illustr. 
p. St.')) and the Synagogue of Stockholm. His successor, If. Zettefcall (born 

18:)1), began his work with the restoration of the I.nud Cathedral, which later 

on was followed by that of the catheilrals in Linkoping, C])psala, and Skara. 
The insight he had luiquired of medieval architecture was put to the test in a 
great number of ecclesiastical as well as jirofanc works of architecture. Hut he 
also knew how to utilize the various kinils of renaissance style, as for instance 
in the Maliiii) Town Hall, a State College in Stockholm (\orra Latinlaroverket), 
and other edifices. Thus, he opened the eyes of his ago to the practicability of 
other styles than the Italian renaissance, which, during the time immediately 
preceding, had been more or less narrow-mindedly employed, and thereby, as 
well as by his sense for the picturesque, he gave a new impetus for future 
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times, ( oiitemporaneousl}' with and successive, to him have been working the 
itreliitocts E. Mvobson (bom 1839; palace intendant; the Scandinavian Bank in 
Stockhoim a. o. Imildinps), A. Dahl (bora 183.'i; the Boyal National Library, 
illnsfr. p. 394), A. Jh’tevKon in (lothenlmrg (born ISii.’i),//. T. IJolmffrm {hnrn 
184-i: the University I’alace of Uppsala, illustr. p. S9), A. T. (ieUer»1edt (born 
ISiKi) snperintendant, and C. GrundutrCan (born 1844), jtrofessor at the Academy 
of -Vrts, known through reforms in the instruction in architectonics. 

Tlic last Iwenly years show an 
unmistakable rise in the development 
of Swedish architecture, which iu our 
(lays may justly he said to occupy a 
very prominent position. I'lic causes of 
this development — hcsid(!S increasied 
material resourcisi - may he traced to 
wideiual views iind (le(!i>er studies, espe¬ 
cially of the medi(‘.val styles, but also of 
Art in general. Our architects have got 
into the ('ustom of studying, not only 
Italy, hut also the ottuir countries of 
Enroi)e, nay even America, ami — first 
and last — the monuments of their 
own country - no douht humble but 
nevertheless of great imiiortance to us. 
'I'he general use. of natural stone as 
a building material, to the introduc¬ 
tion of which practice. A. lU. Kjell- 
KtrviH iu Orebro (lavrii 1834) has given 
important im]iulses, is a manifestation 
of th.'ii. jirogress and at the sanu! time 
one of the ])rincipal causes of it. 

The merit of these reforms must 
ahov(! all be ascribed to J. G. Claxon 
(born ISSd), profVjssor at tlm Tech¬ 
nical High School and the creator of 
several works of architecture, heauti- 
fully carried out from an artistical as 
well as from a constructional point of view. specialist on the departnumt of 
the noble priv.atc building .— of wbicb the Hallwyl i>ala(;e in Stockholm is the 
foremost s)»ecimen — he has in the edilice which is being erected for the North 
Museum (illustr. p. 388) solved a monumental problem, and that most hai>pily, by 
the utilization of models from Swedish renaissance palaces. Vernacular jerototypes 
from various e])Ochs have besides successfully been worked out by Apt lAvdepren 
(born 1858), F. J.iUjekvixt (born I8(i3; restoration of the (iripsholra palace), 
G. Eiudpren (born 18(!3; the Stockholm Tattersall), and other artists; partly 
they have been made use of by A. Avdi'i-hny (born 1800), for the Royal 
Opera-house (illustr. p. 431). Jioherp (horn 1800), is the head-representative 
in Sweden of the modern, naturalistic s<.-hool, trying to free itself from the his¬ 
torical styles and to create new forms. He, as well as other Swedish artists who 
more or less embrace the- same tendencies, receives good impulses from (mntera- 
]>orary English and American art. Boberg has recently completed the new General 
Post Office Building of Stockholm. Besides, he seems to be aiming at clothing 
the structures of industry in an artistical garb, which has been effected in the 
buildings of the Stockholm gas-works and electricity-works; but he has also ac¬ 
quitted himself hajipily of decorative tasks, which was evidenced by the Art hall 
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at the Stockholm exhibition of 1897 (illustr. p. 418). Among other architects 
of the age ma}' be mentioned A. Johanmon (bom 1860: the Houses of the 
Riksdag, illustr. p. 181, and of the Rank of Sweden, E. Lalleratedt (born 1864; 
the Academy of Arts), E. Peterson (born 185.8; the Artists’ House in Stockholm), 
G. Wiuhman (bom 1858; Ranks, etc.), E. Josephson (bom 1864; barracks, 
illustr. p. 218, a. o. buildings); the (iothenhurg architects II. Hedlund (bora 
1855), E. Thorhvrn. (horn I860), and Y. Jiasmussen 1860; the Mausoleum 
of .lohn Ericsson, illustr. p. 908); F. Ullrich (born 1860) and E. Hallquisth 
(born 1862), People’s Palace, Stockholm; an<l G. Herninnsson (bora 1864; 
buildings in Sundsvall). F. Svvdbury (born 186o) "and jf’.(horn 1809) 
ha\e aiiiKsl at an artistical devtJopinent of the town designs. 

To divine architecture the chief contribution has, during late years, been 
made by C. MoUer (born 1857) — active also in the profane sphere— by the 
(.Tinrcb of St. .lolin in Stockholm, finished already in 1890 (illustr. )). 268). Of 
the remaining, far from insignilicant iiroduction in the ecclesiastical domain, may 
be held out, from an artistical poitit of view, several decorative works by Mr. 
l.indegren, mentioned above, and other aitists; moreover, some smaller churches, 
wlimas most of the new buildings achieved -• jterhaps chietiy on account of 
unfa\ourable cotiditions — only seem <'Oiifiriuatory of the fact that divine archi- 
lecture, in our country as in others, has not in its development k<!i)t ]iace with 
the )>rofnne one. 

l.eaving the histoi'ic.al point of view out of consideration, wc, mnst maintain 
that the many resforotions brought about lat(dy have proved a matter of great 
signification lor Swedish architecture, in having ofl'ered a spacious tield of work 
for the .artists, and ha\ing contributed towards awakening an interest in our old 
works of ari'hitecture, and deejiening flu knowledge about the art styles of our own 
coiDilry. Som(! have las'ii carried out successfully and with discretion, whereas others 
have called forth a strong skepticism against ide.as of restoration that had previously 
laien generally accepted. 


Sciilpturo. 

Hand in hand with Christianity, general pjiroi)ean culture makes its entry within 
our boundaries. Architecture marched ahead and built churches of romancsf|ue 
mediecal structure, and it is for decoration of the churches that primitive sculj)- 
ture first is taken into its service. This scnljiture applied itself chietiy unto 
bn])tisniul fonts and seitulchral monuments, which — as signiticativc of man’s 
entrance on the stage of life and exit from it — were decorated with saintly 
images carved in stone. Eater on, came jiortals with stone figures, as on the 
Cathedra] of Epiisala and scvcTal Gotland churches; images in the interior, as for 
instance on the corbels of the chancel aisle in the Ujipsala Cathedral; then also 
bronze works, as shrines for relics and whole altar-]>ieces, e. g. from the Church 
of Rroddetorp in \’estergotland (now in the Xatioiial museum). During the reign 
of the Gothic style in the latter jtart of the Middle Ages, wood sculpture nourished 
and (Tcated a gre^at number of tabernacles with carved figures, painted in natural 
colours or else gilt, amongst which were seen images of the apostles and saints of 
Sweden, as for instance Sigfrid and Rotvid, King Eric the Saint, St. Rridget, and 
her daughter Catherine. The largest and most remarkable product in th.at branch 
of wood-carving is the wellknown grnu)i of St. George and the Dragon, which 
Sten Stnre, the elder, the great ? protector of the Kealmj', caused to be set up as 
a memorial of the victory over the Danes in 1471. Like a great many of the 
altar works above mentioned, it is now treasured ujt in the National Museum. 
All these medieval objects of art sure probably carried out by foreigners, chietiy 
Germans and Dutchmen. 
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The same continued to be the case also during the Ifith century. By and 
by the medieval forms vanish before the new style brought into life by the 
enthusiasm for the Antiquity — the Renaissance. In its first (Jerman-i>uti-h 
]ili.as3 it is in our lomitry denominated the Vasa style (l.'»20,'l(i60). Though we 
look njion it, as a sort of renaissauce, there are, liowover, only few antique ele¬ 
ments to be seen aliout it, witli the exception of the structure of the arcliitectonit: 
framework constituting a sujq'ort for the plivstic, mostly realistic, figures. Hut it 
must be taken into consideration that the works of art were chietiy se]>ulclira1 
monuments and, above all, royal ones. Its first and finest flourishing this imagery 
art displayed in the reign oh .lohan HI the groiit lover of art. 

.\lready in the life-time of (Justavus Vasa, the newly discovered memorial of 
his first wife in the <'athe.dRil of Uppsala was no doubt ordered from the school 
of Michel ('olomb at Tours (I'rance) though it was never set uj) and has since 
been torgotteii. It exhibits the finest real renaissance ornamentation to he found 
in our country, lint .Tohan 111 ordered Willt>iii /Soi/ to make the beautiful 
memorial of yueen Katarina .lagellouica; and the magniticent monument in the 
same church of King tiustavus Vasa and his two litter consorts is by the same 
master. Ilesidtss, there is another work of tiie same iirtist in the cathedriil of 
Strengniis: the touching sejmlchral stone of .lohan’s little daughter, Isiihella. .It 
Uppsala there are yet another couphi of remembrances from King .lolniu, itiimely 
the gilt silver-shrine of King l'’.rik the Saint, which he ciiiised a Ikinish goldsmith, 
IJann RosenfehU by name, to work out in renaissance style, siin-e tin* idd medieviil 
shrine had disaiqieared; as also the scpiih'liral monument of .lohan himsidf, l•an•ied 
otit at Danzig (,1(>041, ami. after many vicissitudes, set up in 1 h 18 in a form 
which was adjusted in 1892. 

■Is specimens of iirivate )>e«|de's seimlchral monuments during the Vasa 
period may. he remembered that of Uust.if llaner and his wife at Uppsala (signed 
Arix Claexxuu, Uourlviuensix^ l(i2.i); that td' Krik Soo]i and his wife at Skara 
(16;i7, by J^etiir Kei/xer in .Vmsterdani'); and that of Gabriel (>.\enstierna and 
his second wife in the church of Tyr.«o (after I(>40). At the very end of tin; 
period, was the south i»ortal of the Church of St. .lames in Stockholm achieved 
(illustr. j). 411), embellished with images of Moses and Janies the Klder — one 
of the most sum|)tuously decorated (tortals in Sweden. 

After the middle of the 17th century follows the time we call the Caroline 
era, and the style now making its a))|)earancy (1050,1720) is tiie Baroque, which 
in the dc]>artment of scnljiturc has features of its own just as in that of .archi¬ 
tecture. It distinguishes itself by a passionate tasti; for movement, disiilaying 
itself in wavy lines, flowing draperies, and exaggerated attitudes, which all is due 
to the sovereign influence of jiainting u])on' the other arts. Our victors, return¬ 
ing from the Thirty Years’ war, brought this change of style home with them 
from the Continent. They built palaces in the baroipie style and jtrovided them 
with hangings and furniture, jiictures and statues, which were partly simils of 
victory, partly executed after foreign models. In all this, scul|(turo had the 
smallest share, to be sure; but mighty so))ulehral monuments were continuously 
erected — now in barocpie — and busts are to be seen that were imulc in our 
country. But th(! constructions which .also jmoved favourable to sculjiture, were 
the large royal palaces, foremost that of Drottningholm, then also that of Stock¬ 
holm. A coui>le of stately baro(|ue monuments are to be seen in the Cathedral 
of Ui>i)sala, viz. that of Count Dohna (signed Verltritffffm, Antwerp 1(;74) and 
that of Bengt Oxenstierna (from a sketch by Nik. Tesxin, Jun., about 1C',)0). A 
portrayer in marble was K. ^iahroder, a Geianan by birth, who in 1C96 modelled 
and ent a bust of Ch.arles XI (the -University of Upi>sala). Amongst those 
who ])lastically decorated the ]ialace8 may be mentioned the Frenchman R. Cliaii- 
veaii, who worked here 1C92,1700,. .and /?. Precht, a German, who in 1672 
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settled in Sweden (died 1730) and whose work chiefly consisted in decoration of 
rooms, 0 . g. the famous bedchamber of the (iueen at Drottningholm, but also in 
altars and church jralpits — the most excellent is the pulpit of Ujipsala Cathedral 
(1707, from a design by Nik. Tessin, Jun.) — all in flourishing baroque. 

By and by this style is superseded by the French fancy-style the rococo 

— which, having b«*n introduced from France together with French taste and 
lYench literature under the influence of Queen Lovisa Ulrika, ])reriominate<l for 
some time, to be replaced, about 1770, by the modern anticpie stylo, which then 
subsisted till about the end of the century. This period, too, is with us ushered 
in by foreigners but this time exclusively by Frenchlnen, two of whom have got 
their names connected with Swedish history of art. One is J. P. JBottchardaii, 
who settled here in 1741, and died here in 1753; he stands foremost of the two, 
be made a bronze bust of Charles XII — the first plastic effigy of the warrior 
King — and several bronze decorations for the royal palace of Stockliolm, e. g., 
the »]>utti» snp]iorting the lanterns of the great entrance. The other one was 
P. I'Archevetjue, who lived here nHH/n and, besides decorative works in the 
royal jialacc, made the statues of Gustavus Vasa and Gustavns Adolphus in 
Stockholm, of which, however, neither jmoved a great success; he was the first 
director at the Academy of Arts, reorganized by Adclcrantz, but his greatest 
merit by far is to have given Sergei his first training. 

Johan Tolrinx Sergei (1740/1814) 
became namely »11ie foremost artistical 
genius of Swi'den . lie was a Stoi-k- 
liolm child but horn of (birman ]ia- 
nmts. At an early ago he was ai)pren- 
ticed to l/.\rch(!vc(iue, whom he as¬ 
sisted in bis work at the chapel royal 
and the statues above mentioned, all 
while studying at the .Veademy. .-U- 
last. 111’, managcsl to go to Italy, when; 
he was staying in Koine during 1707 78 
and mad(! acquaintance with the An¬ 
tiquity. Though be could not get to 
study what accoriling to inoderu opinion 
are the best samples of antique sculpfiirt; 

— the jirodnctions from the golden 
days of art — he, howevcT, was most 
deeply impressed with the best that 
was then offered to him. He now made 
it a rule, to which he kept all his life, 

»to render Nature according to the 
jtrinciide of thd aucients». But how strongly, in spite of this, he insisted on 
immediate life, is evident by his splendid Faun (1770) as also by the Diomedes, 
Mars and Venus, and Amor and 1‘sychc, which were .achieved in Borne, as well 
as by the Otryiulos (in Paris 1778). — When he returned to Stockholm, called 
home by Gustavus 111, tluTC was juit an end to his creating of statues; all his 
time was now taken uj) with making busts and medaillons of the members of 
the royal family and a number of distinguished men in Sweden. But also on 
this field he has achieved a grand deed, for which posterity owes him gratitude, 
inasmuch as by his art productions — noble also in this department — we now 
know almost the whole circle of those people of note — in state affairs, in 
literature, and in art — who sjirrounded King Gustavus HI. However, he received 
some charges of a more general and free kind, viz., the large group of Axel 
Oxenstierna and History (in the royal palace) — the first successful attenipt at 
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rcpreseiiting a historical i>ersonage in his real character —; further, the me¬ 
morial of Cartesius, genial in conception as well as in cKCcntion, and the large 
wall-scul]iture of the resurrection of Christ — hoth in the Church of Adolf 
Fredrik in Stockholm —; also the celebrated bronze statue of (lustavus III, like¬ 
wise as the statesinau above mentioned, represented in the costume of his own time 
(1790, unveiied in 1808). These last named works were the outcome of his having 
Iteen recalled, and that was no mean one, but still he was intended for something 
else by his genius. He was the tirst who, standing on an ideal basis, broke with 
the baroi|ue and the French traditions, and lu; felt a calling to carry that move¬ 
ment forward without too strong a tendency towards the objective coldness of the 
Antiquity. But it was not vouchsafed to him to cairy the work out. He be¬ 
came a I’rotesilaos, — sacrilice<l at the beginning of the contest but not allowed 
to ))artake in the siege of Troy. Nay, his fate is more tragic still, for he 
docs not full but must at a distance behold the continuation of what he himself 
has begun while being sent out of the battle and soon forgotten by the world. 
His standing as a witness to this di-velopmeut and encouraging tlu' partakers in 
it with a miml so nobh; and altogether ungrudging, cannot but intensify our 
symi)athy with him and call forth the respiat of posterity. 

A special kind of sculpture, most eagerly i>rartised in our country during 
the 18th century, was nuidal-engraving. iMiremost in this art stood J. K. 
Hedlinijrr from Switzerland (lived in Sweden 1718 i.'>, with one or two inter¬ 
ruptions for travels to the South), a master, who at ids time was the chief one 
in Kurope and who executed manv medals reminding one of (irerian excellence. 
He was imccu'den. tirst by his clever discijde J'>. Fi-hnimn (1710 1801) and 
then by a follower of the latter, (i. Ljuntffn'ri/i’r (f 1787). 

Fontiniiing to live on the traditions of Sergid, .sculpture kejit u)) rather well 
d.^ring thy tirst half of the 19th c('ntnrv while tlie otlier arts wci’e. languishing 
and declining. The tirst folhiwei's of the art of Sei'gel were also his disciples 
— tirst E. G- Gothf (1799 1838), who, however, was more strongly impressed 
by (Janova tlnin by his manly, Swedish teacher, e. g. in the effeminate Havvhus 
(the National museum); then ./. N. Bi/sirom. (1783/1848), a suiierior com]tetitor 
to the former, who spent the later jjart of his life mostly in Home, distinguished 
himself in the sensually luxurious, and became a nnister in manipulation .of the 
marble; see, for instance, .Juno with the child Hercules at her breast. 

(Jf quite a <liflerent character was the third and fonmiost among the sculp¬ 
tors during the first half of the 19th century, Ji. E. Fonelheni (178B/1854), who 
against the ideals in the world of gods of the .Antiquity — worn out during the 
three centuries of the renaissance — dared to 8<!t njt new, original, nationally 
Scandinavian ones, sprung out of a sound, energetically creativt; irniigination. His 
success was also acknowledged by the respectful judgment of Thorvahisen about his 
Thor (in Home 1842). Moreover, he hits embellished our capital with a couple 
of noteworthy statues: that <d' Hirger .Tarl and of Charhis XIV, as well as (Jothen- 
burg with that of Gustavus Ad<dphus. His imitator, both in general tendency 
and in monumental sculpture, was K. G. QrarnatrOm (1810/67), of which facts 
evidence is given hy his mythological groa]» of Loke and Udder as well as hy his 
statues of Tegncr, Engollirekt, and Herztdius. ('ontemporary with him was J. 
V. Molin (1814/73), who, after getting his first education in (/o]»cnhagen, con¬ 
tinued his work in Rome and, finally, hy his Wrestlers acquired a fame which 
was not in any way disturbed liy the remarks made :igaiDst his statue of Gharles 
XII (1808) and against his Fountain (1873). 

Among the late sculptors remain to be mentioned: the successor of Molin at 
the Academy, J. F. Kjellberff (1836,85), who, after having finished his studies 
at home, spent his time partly at Paris, where, amongst other things, he made a 
frieze relief — Hoys -playing at loaid'rog ■ , (lartly also, for a considerable time. 
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in Rome, where his chief work was »A Faun 
playing with his younger brother*. In Sweden, 
he was at work for many years at the me¬ 
morial statue of (^arl von Liiine (unveiled in 
1885), besides which be modeled several por¬ 
trait medaillons and busts; further, A. Carl¬ 
son (1846'78) — a disciple of Molin — who 
in (lothenlmrg achieved a large frieze, »ltaldcrs- 
brenna», in wbicli the ancient Scandinavian world 
of gods was represented, but, ])erhaps, more 
known still for his bronze Vase with dancing 
bacchants, ;'xhibit(si in I’aris 1878; then, also 
in the town of (Jothenburg, I. Fallstedt 
(1848’89), who with signal success mostly dc- 
voteti himself to jiortrait sculpture and, more¬ 
over, made a statue of John Kricsson; and 
— last but not least • P. IlasiteUirrg (1860/ 

94). one of the foremost, who studied in I’aris 
and e.'cliibited his tirst statue, j-l.e channel, in 
1880, but was niad(! famous by his second 
work. The Snowdroj) (1881), and has since, 
again and again, been glorifying woman as 
»a symbol for the life of natuna; in >La gre- 
iiouiile* (1890). The Watcrlily (1893). etc. One 
of his etdebrated works is The Orandfather (in 
the park of Unmlegardeii, Stockholm), bnsides 
which he has sculptured several jiortrair busts 
distinguishing themselves for the pronounced 
characteristic they present. 

.■Vise a couple of medal engravers belong 
to the deceased in the latter jiart of the 19th 
century. One of them is J. K. Ericsson 
(18.‘U;/71), who studied his art with Couradsen 
in ('ojienhagen and then made good medals as 
well as small, pretty sculptures, statuettes, and 
groups. The other one was Mrs. Pea Ahlhorn 
(1826 97), who revived medalurgy, that, since 
the time of Ljungberger, was somewhat deteriorated. Though a woman, she, 
however, enjoyed the distinction of being designated to the rather im]iortant 
function of engraver at the Royal Mint after her father, 1.. l.undgren. 

Among sculptors now living ought to be named foremost J. Jiorjeson (bom 
18.35). After having tried his fortune in various departments of life, amongst 
which as a di'amatic singer, he. studied sculpture, first at the Academy of Stock¬ 
holm, then, for a length of time, in Rome and I’aris, and began his independent 
activity, )»artly with works of imagination, partly with genre figures (e. g., Capri 
Roy, I’assetemps) and, with his stately sketch for the Sten Store Memorial, pointed 
out the specific, art which was going to be the chief objwt of his future activity — 
the monumental statue!. In 1881, he began with the Holbcrg statue in Rergen 
(Norw'ay), followed by the Oeijer monument (with »Thc Thought*) in Uppsala 
(1888), Axel Oxemstienia (1890), Scheele (1892), and Xils Krie'son (189;i) — 
all in Stockholm. Then came the colossal equestrian statue of Charles X Gnstavus 
in MalmO (1896), Charles XI in Karlskrona (1897), another enormous equestrian 
statue, of Magnus Stenbock in Helsingborg (1901), and the John Ericsson monu¬ 
ment in Stockholm (the same year) — the only one to which serious objec- 
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tions have been made. Such a list of monumental works can be shown by no 
other Swedish sculptor. To these may be added several busts as well as realistic 
and allegorical figures and groups. Next to him should be mentioned the medal 
engraver A. IJndberij (bom 1839), who, after studies at the .4cadcmy of 
Stockholm and several good attempts in his art, went to Paris in 1877, whei*c he 
learnt the superior French medalurg)', which he then introduced in Sweden. The 
first new medal sent home by him from Paris was- the one struck in memento of 
the jubilee of Uppsala university (1877), and tliis was followed by a whole scries 
of medals in remembrance of solemn occasions and illustrious juTsons as^widl as 
by portrait medaillons of famous people. — In his steps follows his son, E. Lind- 
berg (born 1873), who likewise has studied in Paris and alrtiady in liis youth 
carried out beautiful works and has been commissioned to engrave tlie prize medals 
of the Nobel Foundation. Further is to 1)C noticed E. Drumbcck (l)orn 1843), 
who, amongst other works, lias executed Kve at the corpse of Abel, and tlieTemi>- 
tation of Christ (1882) — later on, sculptured in marble for tin* church of 
Helsingborg — and for a private person, two friezes represeiitiug the myth of 
Amor and Psyche, as also arts and sciences allegorized by 'piitti ■ with emblems. 
Chronologically then follows ./. T. Luitiiherg (born 18,52), who, after studios at 
the Academy of Stockholm, carric.l out some works th.at eriabhsi him, during stmie 
time, to continue and accum)dish his studies in Paris and Home. Works maile 
by him are — after some smalier, genre-like ligures — the group of The Foster- 
brothers ( 1888 ), ordered by die Sw'edisli and the Danish States; relief ami frieze 
sculptures for the three ji.’-rtals of Upp.sala ('athedral (1892 1)4); St. tlenrge, 
and Spi'ing marble statues for the jialaee of the Heir presumptive (189.'i ltd) —; 
the bronze group hulistrial .-Vrt (1897) for the jmrtieo of the National Museum; 
t’.c marble group of The Wave and the Shore (1897), belonging to 11. M. the 
Kbig; Grief, in marble (1897), in the National Museum; bronze statue of Olaus 
Petri, enrted in 1898 at the U-sst wall of the church of sStorkyrkaii'' in Stockholm: 
Icarus, plaster statue (1900), one of his best jirodections: and Svcia (personifica¬ 
tion of Sweden), ordered by H. M. tln^ King; to wliieli, fnrtliermore. Iiaie to be 
added sepulchral monuments, medaillons, an(i busts. Gf the same age is G. TAn<l- 
berg (born 18.'<2) — a disciple of Kjellbisrg ami of tin- .\cadeniy who. during 
his stay in Paris between 1880 and 1890 . was strongly impressed with the stylo 
of Hasselberg and, in his manner, mode.led The W ave (188,0) and, besidt« that, 
executed .some doeonative s<'ulptural works. V. Akerman (born 18.04) has, amongst 
other things, exhibited Wreckage fl893) and minor bronze works. Last in the 
row of remark.able sculptors comes (.'hr. Krikxson (horn 18.08), who, departing 
from industrial art and decorative .sculpture, during liis time of study in I’aris 
with success also attempted clay mudeiing ami marble sculjdure, which at last 
culminated in the colossal high relief of Carl ion Linne in the National Museum. 
But still he has not forgotten his original taste for industrial art, which lias re¬ 
vealed itself in several silver objects of art us well os in smalier bronzes, licsides 
which he sculptured the bronze group Study of Art for the portico of the National 
Museum. — Of late, two young sculptors have attracted attention: C. MiUe.s (born 
1875) through his original and imposing sketch to a Sten Sture Monument, and 
A. 11. Wissler (born 18(59) through his bronze group (fountain) :>Tlie Fishing 
Tor.*, now adorning the Adolf Fredrik square in Stockliolm. 

Here ought also to ho mentioned Mrs. Agnex Kjellherg-Frumerie (bom 
1869), one of the first women in Sweden who with success have devoted them¬ 
selves to senlptnre but who has now been followed by several, some of whom 
during late years have occupied a jiromincnt place at the Academy of Art ex¬ 
hibitions. 
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Painting. 

In Swnden, just as cverj'wherc else, the first attempts in the art of painting 
ap]»eared in connection with architecture, whose works were adorned with paint¬ 
ings of a decorative kind. As we have seen, this was also the ca^e with sculi>- 
ture; but the productions of tliis art wei-c, natnrail.v enough, met with more rarely 
than those of painting, in consequence of their requiring more work and being 
niort! cxjjensive than the latter, if a <!hurch was built of natural stone, painting 
was rather out of question, except for the windows^ and there jdastic ornamen¬ 
tation proved more to the jiurpose. If again the churcli was constructed of brick 
and the walls were plastered inside, it became a matter of course to decorate these 
)iIasterod walls with colour, for white-wash never occurred till the 17th century 
when the old ]>a)ntings were washed over. And just as natural it seemed not to 
make use of ornaments alone, but also of re])reseutations of figures, the contents 
of which were iiibli<-al or allegorical, at times mixed ui» witli the creations of 

)H)pular fancy. 'I'his was, for instance, the case in the arcli bishopric at the end 

of the Ibtli century when under the sway of .-\rclibishop Jakoh Uifsson, for then 

ncjarly every cliurch in Uppland and the distri<'ts nortli of this inovincc was 
decked out with tigure-diicoratioiis, which in our days, at many ]daces, have been 
discovered and called forth. If the church was built of wood, as was the case in 

neighbourhooils abounding in forest but otherwise i)oor, it proves of still greater 

necessity to paint the inside wliile shingling the outside. Tims, for instance, the 
church of llada in I’ermland (from about 1320) has both tlie cliaiicel and nave 
decoratc-d with excellent figures. This was also the case with the, church of Vrig- 
stad in Smaland (jiulled down in 18li6). Gotland was particularly rich in stained 
windows witli iiihlical figures, of which decoration'inuch still remains, ks an example 
max he mentioned the beautiful I>alhem church near Vishy. .All these images are of 
historical value as regards culture, tliongh artistically they may not be worth much. 
In tlicir primitive innocence, they are, however, always touching evidences of a pious 
mood and a zeal to make the house of God pleasant for the cotigregation. Ilesidcs, 
here the details are not of so great a signification as the entirety, not the smallest 
part of roof or vault, walls or windows generally having been left untouched by the 
«lesire to ennoble the construction by means of form and colour. In thiit res])ect, the 
ornaments and tlie clioice of colours, as a rule, prove of a most predominant interest. 

.lakob Uifsson died in 1621, and as long as he lived, the decoration of the 
churches wiis, no donht, carried on in the same way as before, and much the same 
kind of ]iainting was employed in jialaccs and other dwelling-houses, although 
witli some I'hange of the subjects when concerning profane purjicses. With the 
accession of King Gustavus Vasa (1523/60) and the beginning predominance of 
the Vasa style in all the new palaces, a decided change of style ensued also, in 
the art of ])uinting. The sleeping-chamber of Erik XIV in Kalmar Castle gives 
an idea )>oth about the decoration and the painting. The former is »intarsia», 
both for the ornamentation — which, like the whole room, is in the Renaissance 
style — and tor the inlaid landscapes. The painting is represented by the large 
frieze above tlie wainscot, where you see a wild-hoar hunt modeled in plaster 
and painted in natural colours. Also the old parts of Gripsholm Castle, where 
the ancient painting is retained; above all, in tlie bed-chamber of Duke Charles 
(vprison of Johan Ills) — give an idea about the taste of that iicriod. 

From tlie time of Giistaviis Vasa inclusive, portraits of Nwcdisli men and 
women begin to occur, imt always, as far as is known, executed by foreign painters 
— Germans or Dutchiiien. Gustavus is known to have been in communication 
with Master Jan van Score! of the old Dutch school. Portraits exist of the King 
himself (1542) and of his sister Margareta (Gripsholm and Uppsala). But it was 
not till the 17th centuiy that painters of distinction appear^ in our countiy. 
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One of them wos J. H. Elbfan, wlio between 1625 and 1664 made rather goal 
portraits of eminent men of the time, as Gyllcnhiclm, Skytte, Axel Oxonstierna. By 
Quetm Kristina (1(!44 54) a couple of foreigners were called in, though they soon 
returmsl hoifie, namely the DuU-hman Dar. Beck, known for his portrait of the 
Queen, and the rrenehman St'hastim Bourdon, who also painted her. The most 
remarkable portiiiit of Kristina is, however, one by the Dutchman Ahr. Wuchtrrs 
(in Uitpsala, 1667). Great harm was inflicted on art culture in our country by 
this queen’s caiTving away with her, after her renunciation of the (’rowii, those 
paintings by renowned artists — chiefly Italian, however — which, during the Thirty 
Years’ iVar, had been brought home .as laxity from Southern Germany and Prague. 

.\t the apjiroach of the Caroline time in the latter part of the 17th century, 
a man made his apjiearance who was going to exercise a great influence on art 
in Sw'eden, namely the (icruian, David KUicker, later on eniuihted into Khnn- 
Ktrahl (162{>'6«). wlio came already about 1650 but did imt settle in earnest ie 
our country till 1661. lie was then nominated "court-couiitert'eiter ■ and, by a ml 
by, formed a sebool, which, during the cn<l of the 17th and the beginning of the 
18th century, became, of siueitication for art. even though of a transitory one. 
On a foreign tour he got the ujiportnnity of stnilying. lirst at .Nnreinberg. and 
then chiefly in linnie with l ii'tro da Cortona. Thus, hi.s style was hased on the 
principle of the Italian baroque -— to toilow in the steps ,if the aii-at masters — 
whereby also a great deal .if iierman hetiviness fon-ed ifs nay into the nnavoidiible 
allegorical presentations. This shows jdainly in bis large decorative works, plafond 
and wall-liaintings e. g. the ceiling of the ball in the House of the Nobility — tlm 
sConsnltation of iiie Virtues (1674) — and in similar jirodnrtions at Iirottning- 
I'olm palace. .\ couple of large but rather void religions |iii tiires are: 'The Cniei- 
fixions amf sThe Last Judgment' in the ebnreh of »Storkyrkun • in Stocklioliu. During 
the whole of his activity, Klintnstrahl shows a rather sliarji eye for colours. But 
what he lacks more and more is the power of individnalixing. .\ml yet he had 
begun as an cxeellent iiortrait-iiainter, sec the likeness of the gretit generiil and 
patriot F.rik Dahiberg (1604, at IJjipsala) and several portraits of Charles XI, 
alone or together with the royuil family, lliat he also had an eye for nature is 
shown by his representations of liorses, dogs, and otlie.r animals, as well as by 
the lamiseupes he jmt as a haekgronmi to many of his pietiins. 

His foremost diseijile was one of his relatives, J>ar. r. Krajft (165.'> 1724), 
who became the »coiinterfeit.er» of (.'barles XII and left iii.any jiortraits of that King, 
from the first years of bis reign till the last. Hesides him, there vvei'e many portrayers 
during that period, as the Dntcbman Mortiu. Meijtens, who came into the eonntry 
about 1670 and. amongst others, has jiainted the famous scientist Olof Hiidbcek, 
Sen. (in Uppsala); likewise his relative Georije. Des (1607,1776), who was 

bom in Stockholm but, after achieving many good jxirtraits in Sweden, transferred lii.s 
activity into (ferinany. Then may be added./. /’/cw/.y (16.'!1/1711; summoned 
from jVuremberg), w'ho at Drottningbolm palace painted the battles of (JiarJes X 
and Charles XI in Poland and in Skane. \s we have seen, all these artists were 
either immigrants or, at any rate, of foreign extraction. But at the rear of the 
long line we have to remomlier two Swedes: Johmi. Sijtoiux (f 160.5), who worked 
at the decoration of Drottningholm with jilafond jiaintings, and Erik JJahlberg 
(1625/170.S), the great engineer-general, who in his youth visited Italy, where he 
studied the art of drawing at the side of his portrayer, KJoeker, and who, Later on, 
gave outline sketches, on the basis of which the, battle-iiieeos of Lemkn were carried 
out, and lastly, in his well-known collection of idetures of Swedish towms and estates, 
called »Sueeia antiquu ct hodiema®, raised a memorial to himself of lasting value. 

It was the disciples of D. v. Krafft, who during the first third of the 18th 
century supplied the demands of the time in the art of painting, i. e. as por¬ 
trayers. There were first two older ones, ./. D. Swartz (1678,'1740) and G. 
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Schroder (1684/1750), then Lor. Paseli, Sen. (1702/66), who at the beginning 
of the Kra of Liberty was the portrait-painter in vogue, 0. Arenius (1701/66), 
son of a elergynian in Uppland, succeeding Pasch about 1740, and finally J. U. 
Seheffel (1690/1781), who strikes a bridge, as it were, from the old manner of 
]>ainting in dark colours to the fair tints of the rococo. • 

Tlius, way was paved for French influence on Swedish ]>ainting, and this be¬ 
came an accom]>lis)i(!d fact when the Frencliinan G. Toravnl (1701/50), on the 
impulse of (.'mint K. (1. Tessin, was called in, 17.8‘i, after whicli — in 17.86 — 
the first foundation-stone w.as laid to the Academy of Painting by the mmcenas 
just mentioned. Taraval undertook to he the nnstdflsh driiwingrnaster at the new 
institution, lajrseveriiig in it till his dciith, and at the same time worked at the 
decoration of the royal palace. The first advocate for the French tendency was 
the Swede G. Liuidlter;/ After living in Paris 1717 45 and learning 
the chief art of the rococo — iiastel-painting — with the Italian jiaintress Kosalha 
Carricra, he came honii! during the last mentioned >ear and soon became the 
I'avonrite painter of the upjier hm thousand. I.undhcrg himself was also a man 
of the world, such sis the time demanded, and most successful he was in ladies’ 
portraits, among which the best certairdy is tin unfinished one of Mrs. Schroder, 
at tlui .\cademy of Arts. Put had he been the first of the time to make a long 
stay in the cajiital of taste-' of that time, he was presently fidlowed by a whole 
line of Swislish painters, among whom some went to find their artistical education 
in J’aris. otlnrs again remained there as natui'ali/od Frenchmen. 

Foremo-i amongst these men Ali.r. Hoelin (1718 93) may he deemed to 
stand; from his native town. Mahno, he came u)) to Stockholm in 1736 and 
studieii under the cart' of Schriider, after which hi; went to tiermany and Italy in 
1745 — eierywhere iiainting for his liiing. At last, he arrived in Paris, 1752, 
where, iilready in 175.3, he became a meinher of the .Veademy. There he settled 
for the future. About 177'■ he visited his native conntiT and staid for some 
time in St. Petersburg. For the rest, he had liis homi‘ in Paris, wheiv he had 
married and where he died in the midst of the Kevolntiou. During the days of 
his strength, he was the painter of the aristoci'acy and gratified thesi' circles of 
society, who, may he, were li!ss desirous of a deeji chanicteristic than of brilliant 
colours and an illusory remlering of the dress material ami ornaments, as for 
instance silk and velvet, gold and jewels. In Sweden, this art of his is represented 
by the large portrait of (.iustavus 111 at (iripsholin as also liy several good 
IKirtrait-groujis. One among his most graphic portraits is that of Karl von I.innc 
(1775, the .Academy of .sicience). — In J’aris /'. Kriijf/, Sen. (1720 93), .also 
livisd, who on his ndurn home jmrtrayed in the raiddltJ-class circles; there Lor. 
Pasch. Jun. (173.3/1805), likewise lived, who after the Piiris studies became the 
])ortrayer of the (lustavian era within the higher classes. — In Paris remained not 
only Uoslin, but also the two renowned miniature }>aintei's J*. A. flail (17.39/93) 
and Nik. Lafreiisen, .lun. (17.37,1807), the former of whom devoted himself 
exclusively to portraiture, while the latter at the side of this .art jiaid homage to 
the. frivolous tendency lu'cvalent in French .art at the time jireceding the Kevo- 
lution. Here may still be added two more of tluise I’aris-goers, namely P. 
Jfillcstrom (1732/1815), a picturer of family scenes from the Ciustavian era, and 
A. U. WerttnilUer (1749/1812); who made ]iortraits and mythologic.al figures, 
partly in Paris, jiartly in Sweden, finally in America, wluire he died. 

The last gronj) of jiainters daring the (lustavian era comiiriscs those who had 
less to do with French art as a model but looked in other directions for their 
ideals, and )iartly numbered amongst the friends of Sergei. One of these indciiend- 
ent ]iainters, K. G. PUo (1712'93), is not even altogether an adept of Swedish 
art of ]iainting, because, though born a Swede, he spent his principal time of 
activity in Oopenhagen, where he became the director of the Academy, and only 
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at si.vty years of ape retunied to Stockholm, whore he hecame of great cotiscqnonce 
to the ik^elopmont of the Academy. He then ])aiuted his chief picture, The Coro¬ 
nation of (instavus III (the National muscnraX which, however, remained un- 
iinishcd. h. Df^pri'z (1737/1804) likewise occu]iies a jdace by himself; he was 
called in as a scene-painter for the new opc!ra-house but also worked as a painter 
of jiictnres and as an architect. A soul most conpenial to Serpel, in being an ad¬ 
herent of Neo-anti(iaity. was .T. A. Maurflifz (1747/1810), who already in his 
ehildbooii bad arrived in Sweden; a man more notable for bis ri!tinement, bis 
ability as a teacher and )iromoter of industrial art, and for his art of drawing 
than for his jiictures. To the same sphere also belonged Elia.H Martin (IV-TO/IHIS), 
who mainly studied in Condon and became, our first real liindscapii-jiainttir, pre¬ 
ceded only by the insignificant .7. Srvenboiii (17‘21 '84), who has painted views 
of Stockholm. Hut Martin was moreover a ligure-iiainter and a sensitive jwr- 
trayer of rank, in whose works his Knglish stndies max be traced. The same is 
the case with the last iiortraycr in the era of (instavus III, K. F. v. Jireda 
(1759/1818), xvbo after studying with Sir .loshua Uc.-ymdds in Condon, achieved 
excellent likenesses of the ladies and gentlemen of his time, whom he knew how 
to render with a good characteristic and tine colouring. 

During th«! 18th century, the art of chalcogra]ihy was also cultivated with a 
certain predilection, and the princijuil followers of it were: 7'. G. Flddintf 
(17.31/91), who cxeii organized an engravers’ school, .7, GiUhenj (1724/93), and 
.7. F. Martin (K-'iS, 1810) — brother of the painter — who besides portraits 
also made landscaiies. 

Had painting, like sculpture, had a period of golden days during the (lustavian 
era, the position of tnese two arts, during the first decades that followed 1809, 
became rather different. While s^Tilpture, .as we have seen, subsequently to Sergei 
keiit to a relatively high standard, there occurred namely, soon after the decease 
of the surviving (iustavians, a retrograde in the art of painting, which now offers 
little of interest. The representatives of this nntalented jog-trot were F. Westin 
(1782/1862), whose historical pieces were equally void and sleek as his portraits, 
and P. Krajft, dun. (1777/1863), who in the beginning insidred great hoi>es, 
which, however, in course of time, by and by fell into dust. And, though de¬ 
nominated la romanticist before romanticisms, the landscape-painter K. J. Fahl- 
crantz (1774/1861) nevertheless was no artist of rank, even if it cannot be 
denied that he, at times, understood how to collect the impressions of .Swedish natural 
scenery into a tone that created a wholecast picture. — The academic tendency 
soon met with oi(position, not only by criticism, but also by artists longing for a 
more liberal and natural conception and mode of presentation. The first champion 
for this opposition was K. G. Sandberg (1782/l8.'»4) backed by yogelbei^, the 
sculptor. His sketches from the peojde’s life, and the historical frescoes in Uppsala 
Cathedral were respectable attempts at a new stvle of presentation; his portraits 
certainly did not come up to Hreda’s but still they were truer than those by Westin. 

These three — Westin, Fahlcrantz, and Sandberg — never went abroad, 
and the studies in Paris had now come to an end. It was Rome instead that 
the painters — like the sculptors before them — at present had in view. One 
among the first to find his way to Rome was 0. J. Sodemiark (1790/1848), 
one of the many military' men in Sweden who have acciuired the name of an 
artist. He was a clever portrayer, who honestly and faithfully kept to nature. 
Still more accomplished within the same sphere was his protegd in Rome, U, 
Train (1815/7,5), with whom this kind of painting again began to rise in Sweden. 
A third pilgrim for the same place was N. J. Blommer (1816/53), who via 
Paris arrived in Rome, where an early death awaited him when, in a foreign 
country, he had given shape to his imaginative dreams about the sagas and mytho¬ 
logical figures of the North. Egron T/undgren (1815/75) visited not only Rome 
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and Italy, but also Spain and India; he frequently took up his abode in England 
and has left us the remembrances of his travels in excellent water-colour pictures. 
J. Stack (l8l2/(!8) and G. V. Palm (1810/91) — both landscape-painters — 
also went to Rome; the former has, moreover, painted views from Holland, the 
latter mostly from Italy and Sweden. J. Boklund (1817/81) i^ chiefly meri¬ 
torious as a teacher and as museum director. 

.\mmig other iiaiiiters belonging to the middle of the l!)th century may here 
be mentioned P. G. (1818/46) — the ]>rotege of Sandberg — who 

in J’aris astonished the world with landscapes of the North represented in the 
manner of the old Dutch painters. Markiis L»r«on (182r)/<;4), a volcanic, 
jiassionate nature, who by his impetuousness annihilated bis great talent of repre¬ 
senting cataracts in Ingulirious surroundings and marine-pieces in a light full of 
etl'ect; Kdrard Bmjh (1828'80), the lovely and faithful picturer of the birch- 
wood sccneiy in th(! MUlar valbiy; J. Iluckcrt (1826/66), who returned to France, 
where he acquired a good reimtation and, later on, was followed by many; an 
(excellent colourist, and highly esteemed, more for his piitures from national 
life than for his historical paintings; K. D'Uneker (1828/66), who went to 
Dtlsscldorf for his echication, to which town he then attracted many Swedes, 
and became a great master in character ])ictnres with modern motives and 
many figures; and F. Fagaiin (born 1825), the last surriving painter of 
those marking the rise after the middle of the eentur)-, to which rise he 
effectually contributed by the talent he develo]>ed in Dlisseldorf — where he has 
settled — of picturing Dutch low life in a spirited way. To the same group may 
be reckoned G. Salomon (1821/1002), a Danish artist educated in Copenhagen, 
then settling in Sweden and inaking g(!nre pictures and iwrtraits; and likewise the 
architect F. V. Sclwlandcr (181()/8]), whose storied architectural water-colour 
pieces and fantastical illustrations to ancient s.-igas and to his own ballads are widely 
known. I’iually, we will here also mention a lady, 2/in</cpcen (1814/91), 

who with success iiainted ])ictures out of common life and also portraits. 

The painters remaining to bo mentioned belong to the latter part of the 
19th century, and most of them arc still alive. They will here be divided into 
several groups, the first of which includes the artists from the sixties and seventies. 
The oldest of them is M. E. Wivpe (1825'96), who after academical studies 
and travels in the South, devoted himself to historical ]iainting, with chiefly an¬ 
cient Northern motives. Three of his principal works art to be seen in the National 
Museum: Kraka, Loke and Sigyn, and Tor’s contest with the (liants. The same 
course was followed by his fellow-student, J. A. MahnstrSm (1829/1901), who 
sent home from abroad Ileimer and AslOg, The Sons of Ragnar Lodbrok, and 
Ingeborg receiving the message about Hjalmar’s death. In Paris he began his 
great work, the llr&valla battle, the first sketch for which he rejected to plan 
another, larger picture in 1869, which, however, he never accom]ilishcd. The 
former — still in existence — is his best production though. Moreover, ho painted 
his highly esteemed •»Elfvalek» (Fairy-dance), a scries of images out of children’s 
life, and illustrations to the poetical works, Frithiofs Saga and Fanrik St&ls sagner. 
The two artists now mentioned reached the climax of that Old Scandinavian ten¬ 
dency made so much of by Charles XV. Then follow a coujde of landscape-painters, 
viz., Alfr. WahU'crp (born 1834) Jind G. Bydherfl (born 183,5), the former rather 
cosmopolitiin in his jurtures from France and Italy, but also distinguished by those 
of his native country, e. g., from Hallands VaderO; the latter exclusively a picturer 
of Swedish sccneiy, with the blithe nature and aerial jirospects of Sk&ne as his 
principal sphere, lly way of transition, the architect A. Th. GeUerstedt (born 
1836) — a diseijile of Scholander — is put in here; he has accomplished several 
small landscajics in watercolours, whose dimensions and tone of fainiliarit}' equal 
his highly favoured small pieces of ]>oetry. To these older painters also belongs 
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David and Saul. I’ictarc by J. Kkoniierg. 


G. Brandelius (18.'t.S/84),. who mostly studied in Paris and c.arricd out very good 
gcnre-pioces from his native [daec, the province of Vestergotland — generally witli 
a lively or comical motive out of the i)eoiJle’s life, installed into well chosen natural 
surroundings, e. g., 'J’he (late-boy. 
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In the center of this gronp stands the most prominent Swedish painter of the 
period, count G. v. liosen (bom 184.1), who, after studies at home hut chiefly, 
though, under the direction of Ley, the Uelgian, undertook several travels for 
study, two of which he directed to the Orient. As a history-painter, he has mostly 
kejd to the 16th century, especially to Erik XIV and the people surrounding 
him: Karin Mansdotter and (idran I’ersson; also The Prodigal Son is depicted in 
the style of that age. Moreover, be is a portrayer of supreme rank (his Father, 
Nordenskidld, Pontus Wikner, and the painter’s own p 0 rtr 9 .it-ter the Uftizi gallery 
in Florence). If. Salinxon (184.1/04) began as a history-painter hut then passed 
over to ])ictnrcs out of the jteoide’s life, yrith subjects mostly from France (Picardie), 
but also from Skane. G. Cederstrom (born 184.6) entered the military 
career but turned painter and has, in this capacity, in several pictures treated 
the time of Charles XII. Hut besides, he has also ]>ainted other subjects, amongst 
which The Salvation Army in Paris is considered to be a most successful grasp. 
His Magnus Stenbock in Mahno is not to be forgotten cither. J. Krouherg (bom 
IS.OO), like the two preceding ones an eminent painter of the time, has studied 
chiefly in Munich an<I Home and disjdayed his activity within all the sjdieres 
of (tainting. Ilis iJrysui was the first work to sjiread his fame, and it was followed 
by several similar jtictnres of imagination; later on, he jiroduced his famous 
T)avid and Sanb. He has also ac-comiilished two large decorative pieces of work, 
namely the (tlafond ptiintings in the western stairway of the Iloyal (lalace and the 
cuiMila of AdoK Fredrik’s Church. Finally has N. Fom/ierg (bom 1842) depicted 
an e.pisoile out of the French-(lerman war, >A Hero’s Deaths, and Gustavus 
Atloliihns at Liitzen, and K. G. JMIgrixl, (1851,'OO) has in pictures out of our 
oil! history stood uj) as a re))resentative for.contcm]ioraneous German historical 
art. Sjtecimens are: Valdemar Atterdag in Visby, and (Hans Petyj and Peder 
(ialle — both in the National Museum. 

Like at many other jdaces in Europe, the artists of our country were during 
the eighties and nineties divided in two sejiarate groujts, one of which comprises 
those following the traditional course, the other again those striving for the libe¬ 
ration of (tainting from authoritative bonds in conce()tion and for bold ex()erimcnts 
in e,\ecution. To the, former tendency — also called the .academical — we reckon 
many good artists, most of whom are landsca(te-painters. The oldest amongst 
them is O. ArhorcUux (born 1842), who has studied princiitally in Diisseldoi-f 
and Munich, and (treferahly (tictures the scenery of his native (trovince, Dalarne, 
and the mining districts with accessories of (>eo()le and animals, c. g.. Chalet 
(lasture in Dalarne, and Mora Church in wititer-time. Then comes R. Norstedt 
(born 184.1), natural poet with French colouring, who, however, mostly p.aints 
(Swedish scenery with motives from his native ()laco, Vingaker; also his wife, Anna 
Norntedt (Miss ^/ntdhe, bom 1854) is an excellent (>aintress of still life and flowers. 
Further, A. Lind man (l)orn 1848), who h.as studied in France and Italy, pro¬ 
duces sea-paintings; quite lately one re(irescnt.iug the Norrstrom in Stockholm. 
Particularly eminent was the late marine-(iainter K. Skanhanj (1850/8.1), the 
first who knew how, in an illusory way, to render water in motion, chiefly in 
Swedish ami Dutch sea-()orts but, above all, with motive:^ from Venice. Here 
we must remember a cou(ile of huly-iiortrayers: Miss Ilildegard Norberg (bom 
1844), who studies in Paris .and has distinguished herself for good and characteristic 
likenesses of elderly men, c. g.. Hector Selggren. Professor I.indbagen a. o., and 
Mrs. HUdrgard Tlwretl (Mias Bergendal, born 1850), who has studied in Paris 
and Copenhagen, and among whose first (woductions the portrait of a lady, now 
in the Gothenburg Museum, attrai-ted attention. A thorough artist is E. liosen- 
he.rg (born 1858), who, choosing his motives from the Sitdermanland side of 
Stockholm, pictures the poetry of nature in the environs of that town; most 
mightily he has done so in the stately picture '-March Evening’, the result of a 
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j.Vrn’s Death. Picture by X. KoRsberq. 


(i.!c<>nnial work. A. Jungstedt (born IS.59) has studied at hoinc; and abroad, and 
his first love within the world of art was the depictiiij; of laiidscai>es with quarries 
and sandpits and accessories thereto, but, later on, be embraced jiainting of por¬ 
traits, amonfist which two of King Oscar are to be noted — one in the jfoyer* 
of the Uoyal Opera, the other one, a knee-]>iece in a military cloak and a 
general’s cap, taken during a drill. Moreover, he has accoinjilished plafond 
paintings for the Church of St. Olof in Norrkoping. Three landscape-painters 
here form one group; the oldest is A. Fahlerantz (born IS.'il), a lover of moon¬ 
light and dusk and strange effects of light in the clouds, and who chiefiy has 
taken his motives from the Haltic, outside of Stockholm; the second is G. Kall- 
stenim (boni 18(51), who generally paints the nature of Central Sweden with its 
varying scenery of land and lake, mountain and wood, lately fond of producing 
strong effects of sunlight, c. g., in Forest lake in the Evening Sun (the Natio¬ 
nal Museum); the third is A. Schultzberg (l>orn 1862), who has stu(lied in the 
South, but spent his talent on winter jdetures from his native province, Dalarne, 
amongst which Walpurgis-night (the National Museum) with the fantastic light 
from the flickering bonfires is the most noteworthy. A. Wallartder (born 1862) 
has ill coloured chalks made characteristic pictures from national life, but is now 
modeling and decorating within the sphere of ceramic art. W. Smith (born 1867) 
has painted both landscapes and genn;-])iec,e8 full of character; G. Ankarcrona 
(bom 1866) has also with genuine Swedish power, especially in the aerial parts, 
accomplished landscapes with figures; and A. Bergstrom (bom 1869) is a truly 
poetical painter of natural. sc.enery, whether it be pictures from the French coast 
or familiar Swedish pasture-grounds and groves. 

To the last group, which, properly spoken, made its appearance in 1886 and 
then termed itself »Opponent8», hut in 1891 exhibited its works conjointly with 
those of the group just mentioned at the International Exhibition of Munich, where 
both did honour to the Swedish name — belong several men of eminent talent. 
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who will hero he arranged according to their natal years, on much the same 
principle as the preceding ones, h^rst we meet one among the foremost of the 
party, Ernst Josephson (bom 1851), who after five years of extensive traveb'ng 
for his development, began his independent activity in Stockholm and immediately 
made himself known to be a thoroughbred colourist, as be had promised already 
in his David and Saul (1878). It was ligure-painting and portraiture to which 
he devoted himself; foremost stand Spanish pictures of several kinds, e. g., Spanish 
blacksmiths (1882, in Christiania), the River-god (1884), some genre-paintings, 
and the distinguished jmrtraits of Kkanberg and (istcrlind, the artists, as well as 
of Mr. Kenholm, the writer, liut before tlie close of the eighties, his activity was 
interrupted by illness. Carl Larsson (bom 1853), who also belongs to the party, 
is one of the most ])ersonal among our painters, and that not only inasmuch as 
he generally paints himself and his family, but also because of his genuine Swedish 
temperament. The watercolour-series kA Homo (in the National Museum) is the 
most typii-al in this respect. For the rest, he is the frescojiainter who made 
the pictures out of Swedish history of art in the staircase-))orch of the National 
Museum. Resides, he has decorated one of the Girls’ colleges iu Gothenburg with 
wall-paintings as also the rfoyer^ of the new Royal Theater, and. of late, he has 
executed the laj-ge fresco for a State (College iu Stockholm, .'^Students during 
military divine service*. A’. I'liei/erstrrim (born 1864), to begin with, painted 
genre-pieces and landscaims hut then passttd over to characteristic portraits of 
musicians de|)icted iu their activity: .lulin with his violin, Stenhainraar .at the 
piano urg(;d to this changfi of snl'jta-ts, not only by jiersonal friendship, but 
also by love o!’ theii' art. V. y^iirdstroiii (born 1855), who, like his eomriides, 
studied in Pans, painis powerful, somewhat harsh landscapes with motives from 
the west-coast, especially llallaud (Varhergi and Rohuslan (Tjorn), but also from 
the neighbouriiood of Stockholm. G. I’anli (born 1855), a versatihi-artist, nas 
executed lanilscapes and genre-jiicturcs, as Summer Evtming. Child of the Lord’s 
Snpj)er, and Midsummer-wake, as also frescoes in the staircase-jiorch of the 
Gotheid>urg Museum and in the Southern State College in Stockholm, .is well 
as decorations of the Royal Opera and the dining-hall at the Hotel Rydberg in 
the capital. His wife, flaiina Pauli (Miss IJirsch, born 1884), is a talented 
paiutress, who has achieved geiirc-pieoes, landscapes, and portraits. Many-sided is 
also Era Jionnirr (born 1857), who, besides landscapes and portraits, has carried 
out objects of itidustrial art in silver and bronze. N. Kreuper (born 1858), an 
original sketchcr of scenery and animals, h.as studied in, i'aris but, in his motives, 
sticks to his native island — Claud — as also to Hiilland (Varberg), where he, 
together with .N'ordstrOm and R. Rergh, constituted the uVarberg schooL; he was 
staying there 1887,'ttC. His siteciality are panel oil-paintings and pencil-drawing. 
R. Brrph (born 1858) is a speculative artist who has worked wltliin all spheres, 
even with his pen as an author. As a landscape-painter, he has, for instance, 
acimmplished Kvening tone (Varberg); as a genre-painter. Two Women at the 
hearth; as a ]»ort.raycr. Miss Eva Roiinier, and the excellent portrait of himself 
for the Uffizi in Florence. But as yet, the most prominent place is due to his 
.Summer Evening iu the North, uniting figures with a glorious landscape. 0. lijorck 
(born 1880 ) studied iu I’aris and Munich, Venice and Rome and began as a 
genre-painter (e. g., l)istress Gun, in Copenhagen, and The Vegetable Market of 
Venice, in Stockholm). Afterwards he embraced portrait-jminting and was, to 
begin with, most successful with robust individuals out of the middle classes, but 
he has also noble figures of men and women, as Prince Eugen, V. v. Heidenstam, 
and his own wife. Ho has also )>ainted a series of i>ictures decorating the dining- 
hall of the Opera Itestanraut. A. Zorn (born 1880), the senfant gS.te» of Swedish 
art, has tried his i»owers iu all spheres of art: portrait, genre, landscape; oil-painting, 
watercolour, etching; and sculpture. In landscapes, he excels in renderiug water 



in movement, in the pcnre he chooses his 
motives with preienince from his native 
place, Mora in Dalarne, bnt does not 
by any moans desinse Spaniards or 
^psies, or French women either. Mid- 
summcr-daiice in Dalarne is one of his 
best works of the kind. As a por¬ 
trayer. hi! has ]>ainted King Oscar, his 
own ]>orti-ait, and many others — all 
in the same suggestive manner that 
in a suitable way causes colours and 
strokes of the piiiicil to flow together 
into an efl'ect. lie has just completed 
the modeling of a statue of Oustavus 
Vasa. B. JJIjcfors (born 1860) has 
become worldl'amed as a pieturer of 
animal life in the .North. He first 
studied I'lipland scenery in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Fppsala, but has now 
settled in the »Skflrgard'' to study sea 
atid water-fowl, swans, wildgecse, eiders, 
etc. His largest picture is that of Swans 
on the Wing, in a State College in 
Stockholm (XoiTa l.atinlilrovcrket). In 
the same coll''ge j'ninv Kiioiii (born ISib'i) has painted his hitherto greatest 
woek: Skargard latidsi ii.e in tlie Twilight, lie loves the scenery of political tone 
tht t our country has to oft'er and’ has jiroduced many pictures of the kind, bearing 
the stamp *of personal fiading, and with special attention he studies the. atmosjiheric 
phenomena in various lights, at different times of the day. 

finally, the art of etching has of late successfully been carried on by several 
artists, among whom here may he mentioned .1. //lii/i/ (horn Id.-.S). A'. Haij- 
hind (born 1844), and A. Tnllhfrij (horn IniiO) — all of whom devote them¬ 
selves to that art exclusively; and among other artists, chiefly Zorn, ('. huruxon, 
and the architect F. Bo/n-rii (horn l'<60). 
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Musk. 

It is not, in fact, until in the Ihtli century that Sweden )ireaents a really 
vital and indejiendent art of music. Hut as far hack as our history ruiuihes, nay, 
oven from the dim times of the Sagas, music and its practicians were much 
thought of by high and low. Songs were jierformed at sacrifices and festivities, 
the old Scald skilfully touched his harp in accompaniment to his song as well 
as with the intention of animating his audience to dance. Originally, singing was 
perhaps more of a recital and thus differed from the later national airs (Folk- 
visor) — the principal treasure of melodies in the middle ages — which used to 
be sung to the accompaniment of a jiantomimic dance, as still is done in the 
FserOe Islands, and which is also indicated by the very name xballads. 

With the Roman Catholic Church the magnificent musical service of the 
same made its entrance with its singing ]>riests and choristers. Vocal music 
became one of the chief subjects in the convent schools, and even after the Refor¬ 
mation it occupied a prominent place in the school time-table. The Vasa Kings 
were highly musical. Gustavus Vasa was an ardent lutanist, Erik XIV was a 
comjioscr, Sigismund brought over Polish musicians to Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus 
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improved the rogimcntal music, Kristina called in French and Italian singers and 
musicians and cultivated the allegorical »ballet» above all. 

The Dilhen family was for a length of time the foremost representatives of 
Swedish music, somewhat later ,f. 11. Homan (1694/1758). A more regular 
concert system now began to arise, and several foreign opera-companies were 
called in. A permanent Swedish stage was founded by (iustavns 111 land, in 1773, 
began its activity with the opera vThetis and I'elcev, then got a house of its own in 
1782, inaugurating its work with >'Cora and Alonzos by Kaumann, a German called 
in, which soon Wiis succ.eed(!d by his sGustavus Vasas — for a long time consi¬ 
dered to be the principal Swedish national opera (libretto by Gustavus Ill and 
Kcllgren). Among other foreigners called in, J. llwffner (17o9/1833) is parti¬ 
cularly to be noted as the specitic creator of tbe Uppsala student-song and the 
systematizer of the chorals for the hymn-book by Wallin, of 1819. 



r/tc Royal Opera, Stockholm. 


The 19th century was introduced with the annihilating plans of Gustavus 
Adolphus IV against the opera-institution, which, however, came to nothing but a 
temi>orary paralyzation. The matter of concerts was promoted by the instituting 
of the Harmonic Society in 1820, which, later on, was followed liy a quantity of 
vocal societies in the cajdtal and the provinces, especially for j)rixctising quartets 
of male voices — a creation of that century and an art in which Sweden ranks 
foremost. In this branch and — within the precincts of solo-singing — in tbe 
romanza, Swedish production has been more national than within any other 
branch of musical art. Amongst our quartet composers are to bo mentioned 
foremost: Otto JAmlblad (1809/(i4), the creator of the I.und student-song and 
the representative for the temperament of Southern Sweden, and Gminar Wenner- 
berg (1817/1901), moreover famous as a poet, who represents the North Swedish 
character and in his collection of duets, called xGluntamej', has sketched student 
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life in Uppsala, besides which he belongs to the few in onr country who have 
tried their hands at oratorios. 


An interest for the national ideas was chiefly roused by the *Gothic school* (see 
page 404) and particularly by means of the Swedish national airs (Folkvisor) published 
by K. G. (?«;«■ (1783/1847) and .4. .4/seii(/s (178.'i/1871). The ditties sung 
at the end of the 18th century were either of a German character, as with 0. Ahl- 
»tr6tn (1756/183.')), or else of a French one, ns in most of the Heilman airs 
(p. 401). A more Swedish stamp they assume, paWy already witli J. E. Nord- 
blom (1788/1848), still more with Geijer, thereat historian and i)oet, and further 
with Adolf Lindhliid (1801/78), called »the Swedish Schubert*. This tendency 
culminates in A. Sftderman (1832/76), a type of Swcdisli temperament, muck 
corresponding to what Grieg is concerning Norwegian disposition. I’articnlarly in 
the department of the ballad, Siiderman has, by the aid of the orchestra, iichievfid 
master-pieces such as Tannhiipser, The Ruin of the Mill, The Kevlaar Pil¬ 
grimage, The Black Knight, and Heart- 



grief. He also com])osed excellent mu¬ 
sical contributions for dramas: The Ulf- 
&sa Wedding, The Maid of Orleans, etc. 
and, in The First Achievements of the 
Devil, gave us our best operetta; but 
in spite of several plannings, he never 
conlil make ui) his mind to eom])os<! a 
great opera (just as little as Grieg ever 
did). — Famous aiid of great poj)ularity 
is SOderman’s composition for male chorus: 
The Peasant Wedding. 

Among the remaining romanza com- 
jtosers must he mentioned as the chief 
ones: A. Joaephson (1818/80) and, 

of late, K. Sjiipren (horn 1853). Ro- 
manzas were also written by all the 
composers mentioned below a. o., and 
this our most national branch is flourisli- 


Auguat Soderman. present the 

stime skill in melody as it used to. 

Within the operatic department vcrnivcnlar production has been rather rich in 
minor operettas but poor in great operas of thorough merit. The musical drama. 
The P.artisan3 of la Fronde by A. Lindblad, and the opera Estrella do .Soria by 
F. Berwuld (1796/1868), formed the programme at the inauguration of the new 
Operahouse, which was opened September 19, 1898. The style of these as well as 
of other earlier works attaches itself to Mozart, Weber, or Sjiohr, in the musical 
dramas also to that of the French Ojmra comique. /. Hullatrom (1826/1901) made 
the influence of Meyerbeer and at the same time a somewhat livelier ])rnductivenes8 
prevail, besides which he tried to introduce a national tone. »The Mountain-taken* 
(Den Bergtagna) is our first great national opera in the sense that both the subject,' 
the libretto, and the national character are Swedish. A tendency towards nationality 
is also to be traced among his followers, at the same time as Meyerbeer is partly 
succeeded by Richard Wagner as a model. This is, for instance, evident in Harald 
the Viking and The treasure of King Valdemar (Valdemarsskatten) by A. HaUin 
(bom 1846), in Tirfing and »Giliet (banquet) pa Solhaug* by fV. Stenhaminar 
(bom 1871), and in »Sveagaldrar* and *Ran* by FL Peteraon-Berger (bora 1867). 

Instmmental music is in oar country not particularly rich in composers; 
however, the number of them has been gradually increasing from Roman and 
J. Agrell (1701/67) up to our days. The names represented at the Swedish 
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orchestra concert in I’aris 1900 were, besides Berwald, Sddcrman, Halldn, and 
Stenbammar, only L. Norman (1831/85), A.JlubemoH (1820/1901), and U. Alfvin 
(bom 1872). But more might have had just pretensions of being remembered, 
for instance F. Arlherg (1830/96), R. Henneberg (born 1853), A. Andersin 
(bom 184.5), ./. A. Hogg (born 1850), T. Aulin (born 1866), Sjqgren, a. o. 

■ Some of those already mentioned have also composed larger or smaller choral 
works, and bessides them, V. Svedbom (bom 1843), E. Akerherg (born 1860), 
I. Iledenblad (bora 1851), A‘. KOrling (bora 1842), and many others. 

But it is not merely in 
the precincts of composition 

— especially that of rtunan- 
zas — that Sweden holds 
an estimable place. In exe¬ 
cution, it occupies a still 
higher or, at least, far better 
known position. Our singing 
has, on the whole, Imen one of 
the chief means to make Sw(i- 
dish music hononrr^d abrosnl. 

Swedish student singers and 
Swf^dish female quartets have 
won laurels wherever they have 
appeared. Thus our slmleuts’ 
performauc(‘s were receiveil 
with great applause in Paris 
at the Kxbiiiitions of 1X67, 

1878, and 1900. Several 
among our lady-singers have 
become world-renowned. Many 
a one considc'rs Jmvg Lind 
(1820/87) the greatest singer 
that over was. Admired ntore 
than anybody, ]ierhaps — both 
in the. Old and the New world 

— she oileved the e.\ceptional instance of one who, standing ou the very height 
of success, leaves the stage to devote her skill to the sacred oratorio, and her 
life to family duties and charity. Mrs. Louise MtehaSH (1830/75) and Kristina 
Nilsson (born 1843), at their jicriods of glory, were counted among the foremost. 
Of late years, Sigrid Arnoldson (born 1861), daughter to one of our principal 
tenors, 0. Arnoldson (1830/81), has acquired Kuropean fame, as also Ellen 
Gulbranson (born 186.3). Most of the pure and melodious singing voices, in 
which Sweden always was rich, have, however^ preferred to choose for their 
sphens of activity our own lyric stage, which at present, in Carolina Ostberg 
(born 1853) and Valborg Si-drdstrdm (bora 1879). C. F. Lnndqeist (bora 1841), 
A. Odmann (bom 1850), and J. Forsell (born 1868), possesses excellent voices 
and, in Mathilda Jungstedt (bora 1864), Anna Hellstrdm (bora 1875), J. Elm- 
blad (bora 1853; at present in New York), and Sven Ngblom (bom 1868), artists 
of great dramatic skill besides. 
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Jenny Lind. 


llramatic Art. 

The first definite vestiges of a vernacular dramatic art in Sweden may be 
traced hack to the 16th and 17th centuries. Already' before that. Moralities and 
Mysteries seem to have been acted here, and then — like the school dramas 

Sweden. 28 
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later on — by sclioolboys and students, who also, at times, were allowed to 
appear at court. But the plays and ballets performed at the court festivals were 
penerolly carried out by foreign actors. 

Our first professional actors were some students, who — having left the Uni¬ 
versity of Uppsala — appeared on the stage of that town in 1082 and afterwards 
moved over te Stockholm, where they, in 1686, began to act before the public, 
from which year Swedish dramatic art thus may reckon its origin. Tliesc actors 
continued their activity till 1691 inclusive, and it then took more than forty years 
before a Swedish theatrical company again made its aiipearance. This new troupe 
was organized by A. J. ti. Hopken and began its activity in 1737 under the 
name of the »Royal Swedish Stages and with the French actor Charles Langlois 
for its scenic instructor. The best known among the staff of this Swedish stage 
are: P. Lindahl, P. Stenborg (1719/81), and Mrs. E. Olin (1740/1828). 

However, Langlois did not succeed in keeping up the reputation of this stage 
for any length of time; it degenerated more and more and was finally, in 1763, 
replaced by a French company called in. Then it was P. Stenborg who, many 
years later, with unwearied energy tried to keep native dramatic art alive, and 
his exertions were crowned with success when Gustavns III started the Swedish 
theater anew, as the first instructor of which he engaged the Frenchman Monvel, 
father of Mars. Famous actors of that time were A. de Broen (1758/1804), 
L. Deland (1772/1823), G. F. Abergsson (1775/1862), Elisabet Fahlgren 
(1771/1860), and Maria Kristina Ruckman (1769/1847). Among those who 
carried on their artistical studies at the school of Monvel was also our most 
renowned actor L. H. IJjortsberg (1772/1843), a master within all d(<])artments 
of his art, tragedy in its narrower sense excepted, and he still kept up his activity 
far into the 19th century. 

Between 1840 and 1850, a more lively phase of development is entered upon 
by our dramatic art. To this result contributed largely the wniter. Captain 
A. Lindeberg (1789/1849), who after sevcrtil efforts managed to effect a revoca¬ 
tion of a privih^ge for the ’Royal stage entitling it to the sole right of acting 
plays in the capital. In 1842, Lindeberg namely procured himself a license to 
build a now theater, the present Dramatic one, at which then a quantity of Swe¬ 
dish pieces were acted. More and more theaters have since been erected and at 
present there are in Stockholm no less than eight. 

Among prominent actors from the golden days of last century may here be 
mentioned: 0. U. Torsslow (1801/81), his wife S. F. Torsslow (1795/1869), 
N. V. AlmlSf (1799/1875), his son K. AlmlSf (1829/98), distinguished repre¬ 
sentative of comic characters, the wife of the latter, B. Alnilof (1831/82), the 
tragedian G. Dahlqvist (1807/73), the excellent comic F. Deland (1812/94), 
EmiUe Hdgwmt (1812/46). E. Swartz (1826/98), above all fiimous for his 
Hamlet, G. Kinmanson (1822/87) and K. G. Sundberg (1817/98), both renowned 
as primo amorosos, G. Fredrikson (born 1832), who above all excelled in French 
comedy, the representative of romantic heroes A. V. J. Elmiund (1838/1901), 
the good-natured humourist V. Bolmqvist (1842/95), and finally, the splendid 
tragedienne and charactcr-a<d,ress Elise. Hwasser (1831/94). Tlie time during 
which all these in their full energy performed their lu-tisticiil work, has on good 
reasons been termed the golden age of the Swedish theater, and they have left 
behind a vacuum not easily to be filled. 

Among the phenomena of quite rec^ent date within our dramatic art there 
is one especially apt to attract attention and which may be of far reaching conso- 
qnences for that art. It is the fact of the Dramatic theater’s having, from 1898 
inclusive, lost its position of a royal stage and now being managed as a private 
undertaking by an association of actors without any jmblic support except an 
abatement of house-rent. Simultaneously, the Opera has, under the name of »Tho 
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Royal Theater*, been delivered over to a company, that against the benefit of a 
State subvention has undertaken to maintain the artistical traditions of the former 
royal theaters. As aforesaid, there are also a number of private permanent theaters, 
the i)rincipal of which (five in Stockholm and one in Gothenburg) are directed 
by A. Ranft (born 1858), who has made praiseworthy and successful exertions of 
holding dramatic art on a high standard. 

Among our present actors ought to be mentioned: 7. A. Liudberg (bom 
1846), E. milberg (bora 1852), T. Svennberg (born 1858), 0. Eliasson (bom 
1863), Mrs. J. IldkaTisson (bom 1853), Mrs. L. Faklman (bom 1856), Mrs. 
L. Sandell (born 1861), Miss G. Lundequiat.(horn 1871) as representatives for 
tragic characters or higher dramatic tasks. Prominent in the comic branch are 
G. Bergatrom (born 1837), E. Peraonne (born 1850), J. Riego (born 1852), 
0. Ba’ckaMm (bom 1854), and Miss T. Ahlander (bora 1855). As primo 
amorosos B. A. Palme (bom 1856) and A. de. Wahl (born 1869) are distinguished 
representatives. Of late, E. Faathom (bora 1871; also successful author of popular 
works for the stage), Mrs. H. Bosae (born 1878) and Miss A. Torsell (born 1879) 
have attracted attention. 

Concerning lyrical dramatic art, the reader will have to refer to the above 
article about Music. 


10. SCIENCE. 

The summary review here presented of the historical development 
in our country of the particular branches of Science, cannot naturally 
pretend to be in any way (‘xhaustive, hut has as its object only to 
hold forth the more distinguishing features of it. Particularly as 
regards investigators and .scientific men still in activity, the signi¬ 
ficance of their work can only imperfectly be presented, inasmuch as a 
full insight into this necessarily is a matter of the future. — As to the 
order in which the different branches are taken up, the old division into 
faculties, in vogue at our universities, is the one most nearly followed. 

Theology. * 

The interest in culture aroused in Sweden during the Middle Ages was, 
as elsewhere, bound up with the Church and the Cloisters, and sought its 
nourishment more particularly at foreign Universities and in foreign literatwe, 
wherein mysticism preponderated. Only in the circle where stands St. Bridget 
(f 1373) as the central personality, an independent production becomes apparent. 
No Swedish writer of the Middle Ages has displayed greater literary activity 
than Bridget herself. The importance of her writings does not lie in new reli¬ 
gions ideas or their theoretical development, but in highly imaginative mysticism 
and practical religious force. 

The theological work of the Reformation period is especially represented by 
the brothers Olaus Petii (1493/1552) and Laurentiua Petri (1499/1573) and 
is essentially of practically ecclesiastical import. A remarkable work is the trans¬ 
lations into Swedish of the Bible (New Testament 1526; whole Bible 1541), 
which takes a prominent place among the translations of the time, and has had 
considerable influence on the Swedish language and general culture. 
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Diirinp the Orthodox Teriod (17th century) the Lutheran theology of 
Germany was, on the whole, closely followed. From the beginning of the century 
the following famous bishops J. Rudheckim (1.^81/1646) and L. PauHnm 
Gofhtis (1560/1046) may be named as representatives of the Swedish theology of 
the period, t— The lively scientific work of the 18th century had less to do 
with theologv’, although several of the foremost ecclesiastics are amongst the pro¬ 
moters of culture, e. g., the bishops E. JSenaeZiu*, the younger (1675/1743), and 
A. Rydeliui (1671/T7.S8). The latter carried on a particularly keen polemical 
activity against freethinkers and religious fanatics. This period produced the 
Svedenborgianism, which arose in Sweden, and has its chief documents in E. 
Svedmbor<r’s (1688/1772) .\rcana Coelestia and numerous other writings; for 
some details of which, see p. 271. 

In the beginning of the past century, newly-aroused religious interest reacted 
favourably on theology; more especially so the tendency, which came from the 
prominent Swedish clergyman H. Schartau (1757/182.5), exercisetl a groat influence, 
particularly in Southern Sweden. Most theologians followed closely the orthodox 
lutheran schools in (rermany. Clerical education was raised by famous teachers, 
such as S. Odmann (1750,1829) and ,/. H. Thomtinder (1798/1865). Among 
writers the following must be mentioned: IT. M. Mflin (1805/77) and 0. F. 
Myrherg (1824/99), who worked more exclusively on liiblical exegesis. In op¬ 
position to the dominant orthodox views came I'. Rydberg (1828/95) and F. Fehr 
(1849/95), the latter representing the school of Ritschl. P. IVikner (18.87/88) 
was a religious philosopher in the Christian sense of the term. 

Among theologians of the present day who have in a marked degree contributed 
towards promoting the study of theology, the following may he partii-ularly men- 
'toned: the Bishops G. Billing (born 1841), and M. Johamxon (born 18 . 37 ), Arch¬ 
bishop ./. i4. Ekinan (born 1845), Professors V. lludin. (born 18.3,3), and P. Eklund 
(born 1846). As exegetists mention must be made of l*rof. E. Stave (born 1857) 
and iS. A. Friee, D. 1). (born 1867). In the domain of the history of religion 
Professor N. Ssderblom (born 1866) has made himself known — Walden¬ 
strom (born 1838), the founder of a free religious sect called after him, has also 
shown himself to be an industrious writer. — Xo unimiiortant jiart of the literary 
output of Swedish theologians is to be found in theologicAl mag.azines, the must 
noticeable of which at the present time are »The Ecclesiastic Periodical (Kyrklig 
Tidskrift) and »The Bible Student* (Bibelforskaren). 

Under theology Sloclesiastical History is generally reckoned. Of Univer¬ 
sal Church History there are, on the whole, only compendiuras and monographs. 
Neverthidess, the »IIist.ory of the Church of Christ* by C. A. Cornelius (1828/9.3) 
is worthy of mention. But special researches into the history of the Swedish Church 
have been undertaken, and the literature of monographs is particularly rich. Of 
wider interest is the sHistory of Svedenborgianism in Sweden* by U. R. F. Sundelin 
(1847/9)i). The chief works during the 19th century were written by IT. Reuter- 
dahl (1795/1870; the Middle Ages) and by L. A. Anjou (180.3/84) and T. Norlin 
(1833/70), 16tb and 17th centuries. At the present time this study is carried on 
with more and more ardour under the direction of l^rnfessors II. Lundstrom 
(born 1858) at Uppsala, and 0. Ahnfelt (born 1854) at Lund. An organ for 
ecclesiastical history' is »Annnal of Church History* (Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift). 


Lav. 

In all the Swedish literature handed down to ns from the Middle Ages the 
Ancient I.aw3, most of which are peculiar to certain provinces, undoubtedly 
occupy the most prominent place. These law-books have to a large extent, more 
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or less directly, been the outcome of the provincial judges’ decisions at assizes, 
formulated in the short, pithy doctrines, in which a primitive and sound sense 
of justice had taken form, and, moreover, possess both in matter and form a 
popular stamp in the best sense of the word. I.earned studies in the domain of 
Jurisprudence were, nevertheless, by no means uncommon. We hav§ evidence to 
show that a considerable number of Swedes, by taking the degree of L. L. D. 
at certain foreign universities, prepared themselves for the practice of their pro¬ 
fession in their own country, and as soon as the University of Uppsala had been 
founded (1477) provisions were made for establishing courses of Law lectures 
there. Swedish medieval literature can also boast'a work on jurisprudence of 
high rank, viz., the book on the Government of Kings and Chiefs (Om koniraga- 
och hOl'dingastyrelse), compos<!d about 1350 by an unknown scholar. 

The century of the Heformation was, for many reasons, unfavourable to the 
development of Swedish jurisprudence — a branch of science which, on the other 
hand, in difft^rcnt directions, attained a somewhat noticeable degree of culture in 
the 17tb century. The study of medieval law was pursued with ardour; the work 
of legislation was able to show very promising strides in the sphere of Common 
Law, and splendid results in special legislation, especially with regard to Mari¬ 
time l.aw. The new iiroblems and interests which devolved on Sweden as a con- 
se(iuenc(! of her successful imperial policy, brought about a widening also in her 
jndi(Mal outlook at the same time as the altered position of the nation facilitated 
the invitation of several distinguished foreigners, llesides the Hollander Hugo 
Grotius (L'.k:!'] t;4.''>), who was, however, only in the diplomatic employ of Sweden, 
the German S. J’ufeiidorf (HyA2i^4), is the most renowned jurist of the period. 
The latter became itrofcssor at tl>e newly-established University of Lund (1668), 
and there composed the great work on the Law. of Nature and International Law, 
on which his fame is chiefly based. Already earlier (165.*)) International Law had 
a representative of its own, ]>erhaps the first in Europe, at the University of Uppsala. 
Of greater and more lasting importance, however, for Sweden was the activity dis¬ 
played in Swedish home legislation in its various phases of development. Among 
the numerous persons who contributed important services in this branch, J. Loc- 
ceuiiiH (15118/1677) deserves to be first mentioned, for he not only gave to Swedish 
law literature, during a career of fifty years’ activity, its first systematic works, 
but also successfully devoted himself to the interpretation of the ancient laws 
of the country. As an historical jurist he is, however, surpassed by J. Stiem- 
hook (1696/1675), the most prominent scholar of the 17th centurj' in Sweden, 
whose epoch-making book on the ancient laws of the Swedes and Goths may 
to this very day be regarded as unique of its kind. 

Thanks to these researches in Old Swedish law, the people of Sweden could 
protect themselves against that invasion of foreign principles of jurisprudence 
which, in consequence of close political and literary connections with foreign 
nations, once threatened to take place. The great work of legislation, which whs 

prepared and begin in the 17th century, Anally, under the masterly direction of 

Count G. Cronhielrn (1664/1737) resulted in a common lawbook for the rural 
districts and the towns (1734), based on purely Swedish legislative principles. 

This lawbook for half a century having called for the best juristic abilities, also 

in its matter, style, and language became a masterpiece, the value of which for 
future ages can hardly be overrated. 

It was only natural that theoretical jurisprudence should proceed on the 
national lines laid down by the new lawbook. To penetrate ever more into 
the spirit of this code, and to investigate still more carefully ancient Swedish 
law were the distinguishing features of the efforts made by the jurists of the 
18th century, especially by the most famous of them all D. Nehmtan, ennobled 
EhrenstrUle (1696/1769), and M. Calonius (1737/1817). 
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During the 19th centurj’ the study of Historical Jnrispnidence has, in an 
especially high degree, been assisted by the excellent publication of medieval Swedish 
Laws — the result of K. J. Sehlyter's (1795/1888) extraordinary industry and 
acumen. Xext after this gigantic work may be mentioned the comprehensive 
law projects .which for the most part, under the actual direction of J. G. Bichert 
(1784'18(i4), were prepared by the Law Committee and the earlier Law Commission. 
These projects, which, even if important doctrines have been introduced from abroad, 
are, nevertheless, in a marked degree, inspired by the spirit of Swedish jurisprudence, 
and can even in respect to their form be compared with the Code of 1734. 

In theoretical jurisprudence a close investigation into historical jurisprudence, 
an extensive comparison with foreign law, and a careful grounding in the prin¬ 
ciples of legislation have co-operated to progress in learning. Among writers in 
this respect stand first and foremost J. Hotmbergsson (1764/1842), F. G. G. 
Schrei'dius (1799/1865), P. F. Bergfalk (1798/1890), S. R. D. K. Oliveerona 
(born 1817), and F. V. Nordling (1832/98). It will not be possible to assign 
the Swedish jurisprudence of the present day, or even the greater part of it, 
to any particular school, cither native or foreign. Undoubtedly, however, the 
idealistic philosophy, introduced or further developed by many Swedish scholars, 
and especially by Bostrom, has exercised a great influence even on jurisprudence 
during the last few decades. 


Philosophy. 

It was with the transplantation, in the 17th century, of Cartpsianism into 
Swedish soil that philosophical science came to be, for the first time, an effective 
agent in the cultural life of Swedeu. This new tendency met with a violent op¬ 
position from the zealous theological orthodoxy, armed with scholastic Aristutcliauism; 
but it finally carried the day. The champion of Cartesianism daring the days of 
combat was J. Bilberg (1646/1717). The controversy found expression in aca¬ 
demical dissertations, or in theses and disputations founded on them. Nearly all 
discussions of philosophical problems during the 17th and 18th centuries assumed 
that form. Comprehensive and independent investigations were scarce. The most 
prominent Swedish philosopher during this period was A. RyJelius (1671/1738), 
who made it his chief effort to mediate between theological orthodoxy and Carte- 
sianisra. Later, the philosophy of Leibniz-Wolff had a noteworthy exponent in 
N. Wallerius (1706/64). 

The next evolutionary period coincides with the Gustavian era, when some 
of the literary leaders, mainly actuated by French and English influence, exjtounded 
the philosophy of enlightenment of that day. Among them may be mentioned 
J. n. Kelbjren (1751/95), K. G. af Leopold (1756/1829), T. TAort/tf (1759/1808), 
and K. A. Ehrensvdrd (1745/1800). With 2?. (1751/1810), a thinker 

of a more genuinely scientific cast, the Kantian philosophy was introduced, under 
violent opposition from the champions of scommon senses, in Sweden. And Kan¬ 
tianism, in its turn, opened the door to the groat idealistic system of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. This speculative system was, in Sweden, represented espe¬ 
cially by the keen and gifted B. Hoijev (1767/1812), whose most famous work, 
»Den filosofiska konstruktionens, is translated into German. HSijer has experienced 
and, with a certain independence, worked over ail the idealistic evolution in thought 
of his day, originating with Kant, and has reproduced it in a form most nearly akin 
to that of Fichteanism. In the poet P. I). A. Atterbom (1790/1855), the Ro¬ 
manticism of Schelling is mirrored, although the philosophical thought is not clearly 
expressed. More recently, J. J. Borelius (horn 1823, late professor at l.nnd) 
has devoted a long life as author and academic teacher to the task of engrafting 
on the philosophy of his country the results of the speculation of Hegel. 
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But the philosophi¬ 
cal spirit in Sweden has 
not only been sensitive 
to the gen(!ral evolution 
of philosophy, and re¬ 
tained a certain inde¬ 
pendence in adopting the 
results of that evolution; 
it has also }>rodnced a 
real national philosophy, 
reflecting in thought the 
innermost essence and 
character of Swedish cul¬ 
ture. The characteristic 
features of that culture 
tend togetiier to the free¬ 
dom and uulmunded de¬ 
velopment of the indivi¬ 
dual, while, at the same 
time, a well regulated 
social order and a pure 
and living religiousness is 
Itreserved. Thus the Sw(!- 
<lish people coiiihim^s in 
its ideal of culture law 
with lihi'Ttv, and faith 
with knowledge. It is 
to this tendeiu-y that the 
Swedinh perxoual phi- 
iiisophj/ gives a rational 
expression. It has its 
chief source in the lov¬ 
ing nivereucc for human 
freedom and self-determination, for right ami dut}-, and for man's calling to eternal 
life in truth and righteousness. The national Swedish ])hilosoi)hy is usually called 
by the name of its real originator, the most independent and original systematizer 
oi' Sweden, Krixtofer Jakob Boxtroni (born 1797, ]irofessor at Uppsala, dead 
ImCG; his Works, edited by H. Edfeldt, arc complemented by his I.ectures on 
rhilosoj)hy of Keligion and on ?;thics, edited by S. Kibhing). The philosophy of 
Bostrom can be understood and judged only in connection with the evolution of 
jihilosophical sciem-e abroad and in Sweden. It )irobably had its origin, externally, 
ill the ideal sjihcre of Scholling, while, looked at from an internal point of wiew 
and according to its actual bearings, it was prejiared by that ])hilosophical tendency 
in Sweden whose promotors wore the Uppsala professors N. F. liibeip (1770/1827), 
S. Grubbe (1786/18.03), and J?. (?. (rciyV (178.3/1847). The last mentioned, also 
and above all the foremost historian of Sweden, takes in phitoso]diy a special 
]>osition pretty distinct from that of the professional philosophers. His chief 
philoso]ihical work (Lectures on the History of Man, noted down and edited by 
8. Ribbing) expounds the philosophy of history on the foundation of a deep, 
metaphysical si>eculation, where the personal idea is the center. 

The philosophy of BostrOm is e.\presscd in a system which is clear, simple, 
and grand in its fundamental conception, original in its invention, and consistent, 
though rather brief, in its execution. Its fundamental theoretical part breaks 
with the constnictional method of the pantheistic idealism of Germany,- and un- 
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like it, seeks the foundation of our time and space-bounded world in a spiritual, 
unchangeable, and eternal being, an absolute personalit 3 ' above and independent of 
it. The sociologj- and state theor)' of BostrOni, as well as his ethics and philosophy 
of religion, i. o. his whole practical philosophy, are rarely rivaled in the I’easonable 
purity of thcjr peiwading tone, and in an nncoiniiroinising adherence to the funda¬ 
mental thought of personal self-determination. The philosophical view of BostrOm 
has had a powerful influence upon the higher sinritual life of Sweden, and con¬ 
tinued for a long time to reign wellnigh absolute within his own science. 



Pontus Wikner. 

After a painting by O. von Rosen. 


Owing to various conditions, the national Swedish philosophy has not yet 
reached results adequate to the significance of its indwelling thoughts. .Such deep 
preparatory investigations as must form the basis of a philosophical stnicture, now 
more than formerly, have by Swedish thinkers been published only to a limited 
extent. To this may be owing also the fact that Swedish philosojihy has not been 
able to hold its own so successfully against naturalistic tendencies as might be 
expected from its scientific resources. Yet, it continues, within the so-calM Bo- 
strOmian school, its aims and develoiuuent. .\mnng the older representatives of this 
school who have worked in close contact with the original form of the Bostrhm 
system, may be mentioned especially the Upj)sala names S. Ribbing (1816/99), 
C. Y. SahHn (born 1824, late professor at Uj)psala), K. Claeson (1827/69), and 
IT. Edfehh (born 183C), and the i)rofessors of Lund A. Ngblaius (1821/99), and 
jP. J. IT. JLeander (born 1831). .^mong members of a younger and less homo¬ 
geneous group, but continuing historically the Bostriimian philosophy, though never¬ 
theless in part deviating from it, are counted the Uppsala Professors E. 0. Barman 
(born 1846), and K. H. Geijer (bom 1849), the U]>psala Docents L. IT. Aberg 
(1851/95) and /'’. v. Scheete (born 1863), and at the I’rivate University of Gothen¬ 
burg Professor V. NorstrOrn (liora 1856), and Docent A’. (bom 1865). 

Among all. Ribbing by his learned and original work ^Plates Ideelhra* (also 
in a German translation) and »Socnitische Studiens, which must still be consulted 
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by foreign philosophy, has rcveoled the close mental kinship of national Swedish 
philosophy with Orefik idealism. In a grandly conceived, though unfortunately 
uncompleted work of elegant and fluent diction, »Den iilosoiiska forskningen i 
Sverigev (I'he J’hilosophy of Sweden), Nyhlmus has traced the development of 
Swedish philosophy from the close of the 18th century to JlostrOm inclusive. 
Sahlin, the notable reformer and developer of the ISostrOm philosophy has with 
great penetration treated its various parts, and thus given it additional strength 
and clearness, and in many instances also greater pregnancy. 

P. Wikner (1837/88), an immediate disciple of Bostrom, stands apart from the 
above groups, and has followed the spemal paths of his sensitive and religious mind. 
Already hy his work >Kgenskapen och n&rgrilosande tankefuremaB (The Properties) he 
deviated materially from his master, and the breach" was widened by later productions. 

V. Rydberg (1828/35), as shown by the all-pervading spirit of his manysided 
literaiy activitj' and especially by tlie ideal and personal manner employed in 
his pliilosophical writings, came near to the Hostrdmian tendency. More than 
anybody else he has ])romoted the spreading within wide circles of the essential 
life of Swedish idealism. 

Finally, it may he mentioned that, a])art from those referred to already, IT. 
Larmm (born 18C2), professor at Lund, A. I/errlin (born 1870), docent at 
Lund, and A. Vatmh-iu (bom 1862), scholar and author in Stockholm, are 
working in tlie field of philosophical sciciice. 

Philology. 

The first really scientific efforts at independent production in respect to philo¬ 
logy were made under the a>gis of arclieolog)’. • As the father of it we are wont to 
reckon .7. liureus (1568/1652), who was imi)elled, by his interest in antiquities and 
his bent towards the mystical, to busy himself with the runes. Lureus also devoted 
himself to calialistic studies, was a jn-ominent scholar of Old Swedish language and 
literature, and, at the same time, our first more scientific folk-lore investigator. 
.\mong his successors are to be noted (7. Stiernhiebn (1598/1672) and./. Schef- 
ferus (1621/79), the latter more especially celebrated as a classic philologist. A new 
impulse was given to the study of our native tongue in the latter part of the 
17th century, when a consiilcrablc number of Icelandic manuscripts were collected 
by ord(!r of the State. 'Phis material was elaborated especially by 0. Verelius 
(1618;82), who, among other things, wrote an Icelandic Dictionarj", J. Pering- 
skiOld (1654/1720), and J. Hadorph (1630/9.3). The two last-mentioned like¬ 
wise certainly deserve great credit as regards runic research through the magnificent 
pictorial work, :*liautil, all the llune stones of Svecia and (}othia», which was 
mainly executed by them (especially Hadorph), though not published until 1750. 
Another prominent runologist was M. Celsius (1621/79). The purification of the 
Swedish language was a subject that in a great degree occupied the attention of 
the learned during this period, and their zeal found expression in the publication 
of grammars and treatises on orthography, c. g., by Is. Tiallmann (1652/1718), and 
Svedberg (1653/1735). Of an original character, and with views on the question 
of grammatical correctness wliich j>artly coincide with those now in vogue, is the sketch 
of a gnimraar bearing the title of »The Culture of Swedish*, of which S. Columbus 
(1642/79) was the author. — During this and the following period much was accom- 
plislied by collecting, in the course of travels abroad, valuable Oriental manuscripts 
(especially Arabic). Notable collectors within this branch were G. Periiiger JMlie- 
blad (1651/1710), G. Sparfvenfeldt (165.5/1727), known also as a distinguished 
Sclavonic scholar, J. Palmrooi (1659/1727), andi M. Eneman (1676/1714). 

With J. Ihre (1707/80) ]>hilology enters upon a new period, characterized 
by pointed criticism and widened views. Hire is perhaps the greatest'genius in 
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Swedish philology. IIo led the work of research on to a broader foundation by 
eonsitlting (iothic as well ns other ancient Teutonic languages in his study of the 
Siandimivi.an ones. The best known of his numerous works is >01ossarium Svio- 
gothicunr, which still holds a prominent place among etymological.glossaries. Also 
onr native dialects received his attention. Foremost among dialoctologists is to be 
mentioned 5. Hof (170.3/8G), who, among other things, wrote an excellent work on 
the West-Gothia dialect. A diligent and influential grammarian and Icxii'Ographer 
is found in A. Sahlstedt (ITlli/TO). .Among llunologists O. CflxiuK (1070/1756) 
stands forth as a worthy contemporary of Hire and Ilof as mgards .sound scientific 
criticism and keen observation. To the following period belongs partly the mno- 
logist J. G. lAIjegrm (17i<0,'1807). 

Able orientalists wore C. AiiririlHuK (1717 86), the above-mentioned 0, Cel¬ 
sius, J.J. Bjornstdlil (17:11/79), ^f. Korbeeg (17-17/1826), A. F. Sturtzenbeeker 
(1757/84), k. M. Aprell (1764/1810), J. Berggren ( 1790 / 1868 ), and J. D. 
Akerblad (176.'5.'1819), a man of genius, who, from his imiiortant contribution 
to the interpretation of the liosetta stone, has been calleil 'the first ligypt-fdogist!-. 

In the middle of the 19th century, the historical and eompai'atiie study of 
languages •— the science of Uask, (irimm, and Hopji — pushes its way into 
Swedish ]diiloIogy. Excellent material liad, even before this, been provided in 
the splendid edition, by K. J. $c.hh/fer 1 179.5-'1888), of tlic ohl laws of .Sweden, 
containing most excellent glossaries and vocabulary, ns also in tlm publications of 
the early Swedish Te.vt Society, instituted in 184.H, in wbiidi publications G. F. 
Kletnrning (182:t,'93) displayed s])ccial activity. The one wlio introduced the 
method of historica' research into Swe.den was ./. K. Ri/dgrisf (]8O0 77) by ids 
.ireat work sThe Laws of the Swedish Language-', which is »the first atid largest, 
‘■♦rictly scientific work on the histt)ry of our native tongue . ./. K. Jiietz 

(1815/68) published an extensive (ilossary of Swedisli Dialects. C. •Soce (1812/76) 
was the first professor of Xorthern languages at the I'niversity of i:p|isahi. 

Tho advance philology has made in our country during the last generation is 
very considerable. As a characteristic of the rese.'irclu's dnring this jieriod, it is 
noticeable that the biological point of view — the study of the living language — 
has begun to receive more due attention. I’honetics, wldch pnwiously hatl a promi¬ 
nent advocate in the zoologist K. J. Snndevall (1801/75), liroke through, and 
made a stir in orthography anil pedagogics, thanks especially to the energetic 
work, partly of the zoologist J. A. Bgttkens (born 184-1) and the romanologist 
F. A. Wnljf (bom 184.5) — an extensive work on Swedish phonetics ami a 
Swedish I’ronouncing Dictionary, are a result of their joint labour — partly also of 
Professor J. A. Lundell (bora 18.51). The latter, eililor of a journal on Swedish 
dialects and peasant life, was also one of the leaders of that movement, during tho 
seventies and eighties, which gave new life to the study of country dialects and 
peasant life, and which, directly or indiriictly, became the cause of a great 
number of good works in this direction. This movement — which was kept up by 
a certain ideal, rurally national ent-husiasm, the country jieople being looked uiton 
as the very core of the nation, tlieir dialectic tongue as a purer and more regu¬ 
lar develo]>ment of Old Swedish than the sj)ef!ch of the cultured — abated towards 
the end of the eighties. To make up for this, and on the initiative of the Saxonist, 
Professor A. Erdmann (bora 184.8), one has, of late, jiroceeded to organize Com¬ 
mittees to arrange about systematic and paid investigations into country dialects. 

The founding, by studemts, of a journal on cotintry diahsets is an outcome 
significant of the democratic and natural scientific direition of the seventies and 
eighties. On the other band, the inclination towards the psychological and esthetical, 
which, in philology, are distinguishing features of the very latest times, and have 
tended towards getting the main (mnsideratioii of import removed from phonetics 
and morphology to somatology, syntax, and style — from the more natural dialectic 
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tongae to the more »affected» langnage of the coltnred and have received an ex* 
pression in the appearance of an organ devoted to the new Swedish language of 
literature: the periodical entitled »Spr&k och stil> (Speech and Style), edited hy 
some students at Uppsala. 

In the University city of Southeni Sweden, a number of older end younger 
minds had, even earlier, become attracted to the study of the King’s Swedish, 
from the time that the Swedish Academy, at the suggestion of T. Wisen (1836/92), 
decided to take up in earnest the plan of working out a Sweditih Dictionary 
on a large scale answering to the cdaims of the time. In 1893, the first part 
was published. At that time K. F. Soderwall (b(mi 1842), author of a model 
»Dictionary of Medieval Swcdishi., became Chairman of the Editorial Board. 

The investigation in Scandinavian 
philology is at present very well repre¬ 
sented. Professor L. F. Ldffler (l>om 
1847) has fundamentally contributed to 
the comprehension of the phonology and 
history of the Teutonic and Xorse langu¬ 
ages. The authorship of Professor A.A'o- 
reen (bom 1854) has been particularly 
fertile and significant. Through his ear¬ 
liest works he made an era in the his¬ 
tory of dialectical research. Later, he has 
published excellent works on Old Wost- 
Scandiuavian and Old Swedish grammar, 
and general philoli>gy. .At present he 
is imidishing a very extensive work on 
the Swedish language (»Vdrt Spruk-). 

Vc'ry imj)ortaiit investigations, csiie- 
cially in the history of Swedish, have 
been made by Professor A. Kock (born 
18i>]), editor of s.Arcbives of Scandina¬ 
vian Philology», the leading periodical 
in its line. Through his numerous works 
Kock has, perhaps more than anyone 
else, enriched our knowledge of the early 
development of the Swedish language. 

ProfiMSor E. Teffw'r, .hin. (bom 184.‘t), 
has published some exceedingly clever 
works on the philosophy of language and modem Swedish philology, such as sThe 
Power of Language over Thoughts and »()n Swedish Genders. Valuable studies have 
been made on word fomation, and on loan words, especially on the influence of Low 
German on Swedish, by Professor F. A. Tamm (born 1847), of whose principal 
work, a Sweilish Etymological Dictionary’, the first parts are issued. Professor 
J. G. Ch. Ccdemchidld (bom 1849) has made himself known as an editor of Old 
Icelandic texts, and through his interesting work »On Swedish as a written langnagc», 
E. /lelltjiiist (bom 18t!4) by studies on etymology, and the Swedish of the 17tli 
century, and 0. e. Fricnen (born 1870) by treatises on prehistoric Old Northern. 

In regard to the study of ranes Professor S. M. Sdderbei'ff (1849/1901) 
and Dr. £. Brate (bom 18.'>7) have been industrious. Preparations have long 
been made for an extensive standard work on the Bnnic Inscriptions of Sweden. 
The first part of this undertaking, published under the auspices of the Academy 
of Literature, History, and Antiquities, has lately appeared, edited by SOderberg. 

The Swedish students of Teutonic languages have quite naturally been led to 
devote their main attention to the Scandinavian languages. Specific German and 
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English philology have not in any marked degree been furthered by Swedish 
scholars, although the Swedish custom of »8peciminating» for the vocation of a 
teacher, has called forth quite a number of treatises on the subject. Of the 
more noted among authors in this branch of philology may be mentioned Pro¬ 
fessors J. Erfltnann (bom ISi.*?; sCber die Heimat und den Namen der Angeln*), 
A. E. Wadstein (bora 1861; »Kleinere altshchsische Sprachdenkmaler*), and 

E. Bjdrhmaii (bora 1872; Scandinavian Loan-Words in Middle English). 

(lothic has had especial reason to be cherished in Sweden from the circum¬ 
stance that in our country the most important monument of this language is pre¬ 
served — the so-called Codex argenteus in Uppsala. Verelius, and after him Ihre, 
were already busy with this work, but not till an excellent edition of it got 
published by A. Upi<str5m (180(i/6i>), was it presented in a form to satisfy the 
requirements of research. — lndo-(lermanic comparative philology has now¬ 
adays a number of successful students in Sweden, as I’rofessor E. lefjner, Jun. 
(»The palatals of the. Arian languages>); O. .-1. Daniehson (bora 1852), who 
has more especially treated the Greek and Italian languages, and at prasent is 
occupied with the edition of a Corpus inscription)im etruscarum; K. F. Johans¬ 
son (bora 1860), who has been active in a groat many branches of his science; 
P. J‘erssan (bora 18.57; >8tndicu zur Lchre von der Wurzelerweiterung und 
Wurzelvariationv); and E. Lidhi (bora 1862; '•Zur altindischen Wortforschung 
und Formenlehres’). 

In the department of liriental l.anguage.s the following deserve to he men¬ 
tioned: K. J. Toniberij (1807/77), celebrated as the editor of important original 
.*j-abie authors; O. E. 'liillherff (1802/53; Syrian manuscripts) E. Tcgner, Jun. 
>comparative phonology); H. Almkcist (born 1839; Ilamitic languages, rabbinic 
literature, and vulgar Arabic); and-Count C. Ijandherp (born 1848; Arabic manu¬ 
scripts and* modem dialects). Prominent among cgyptologists stands Professor 
K. Piehl (bora 1853), the founder and present editor of the ]>criodical called 
sSfinxs. As a student of Finnish-Ugrian philology Dr. K. B. Wiklund (born 
1868; »Entwurf einer nrlappischen Lautlchres) has attracted special notice. 

Classical studies have mainly taken a practical pedagogic direction. Of 
those engaged on real research who have attained to any greater signihuance, there 
have consequently been but few. Among these are noticed Ihrofessors Kr. Ca- 
rallin (1831/90), lexicographer, text critic, C. M. Zander (bom 1845), text 
critic, metrician, and (). A. Banie/sson (inscriptions, meter). 

During the last decades Komanology has, in Sweden, had reason to con¬ 
gratulate itself on a very considerable number of able advocates, who especially 
have received impulses from the l-Ycnchman Gaston Paris. Old French has been 
the central subject; edition of texts, the principal achievement of our liomanic 
scholars. The following have been consi)icuous as leaders: Dr. //. von Feilitzen 
(1854/87; editor of Old P’rench texts). Professors P. A. Grijer (bom 1841), 
C. W. Wahlund (bora 1846; editor of Old French and earlier Modern French 
texts, and known as the owner of a very extensive collection of liomanic works), 
P. J. Vising (bora 1855; scholar of syntax, si)crialigt in Anglo-Norman), and 

F. A. Wulff (born 1845; metrician, editor of Old French and Spanish texts, 
and interpreter of a delicate perccjrtion as regards the works of Dante and 
Petrarch). As Hispanologist V. E. Lidforss (born 1833) has made himself 
known. A rare ability of grasping and judging of even the most delicate 
shades of style in a foreign language has been displayed by Dr. G. E. Rodhe 
(l)ora 1863), among other works, in his much noted pamphlet against the French 
decree concerning orthography and syntax. — Sclavonic philology has been 
neglected in Sweden; it ought, however, to be mentioned, as a glimpse of 
light, that this science has, since 1891, been represented at the University of 
llpiisala. 
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HiHtory. 

As in most other European countries, th(! writing of histoiy began in Sweden 
during medieval times with annalistic notes in the monasteries. .From the be¬ 
ginning of the 14th century, anonymous chronicles written in verse or prose 
began to ap)>ear. The earliest real national history is »Chronica Gothorum* 
by Eriem Olai (f 1486), who not only, like his predecessors, enumerated the 
successive events, but also sought to show Oicir inner connection. From the earlier 
half of the ICth century there exist several works by the last Catholic Archbishop 
of Sweden, Johannes Moj/ni (1488/1.'>44) and his brother Olaus Magni (1490/ 
1558), both deceased in exile. The former published a strictly ccclesiasticiil 
history of the archbishopric of Uppsala, as well as an extremely phantastical 
history of Sweden. The works of his brother are far more significant. He pub¬ 
lished in Venice quite a remarkable map of the North, which was several times 
reprinted; and later, in Koine, an extensive and very valuable ethnographical 
description of Sweden, provided with numerous illustrations. 

The greatest Swedish historian during the 16th century was the reformer 
Olavs Petri (149;{/1552). l!y his fine discernme.nt of the real value of the 
various sources, as well as by his dispassionate view, he is eminently superior to 
his predecessors and nearest followers, llis sSveuska Kronika* (Swedish Chronicle) 
is one of the foremost works of Swedish history writing. The same century also 
offiTs a series of chronicles partly founded on oral statements, about the life and 
official acts of the various Kings, and a large number of jiolitical pamphlets. 
Much snixirior to these chronicles is '■Scondia illustratas by Johannes Messenvus 
(1579/1636), a ptditical adventurer educated. aliroad, who after his return to 
Sweden abjured ids Catholic, faith, and was em]>loyed by the govesnment. On 
account of secret connections with I'oland he was kiqit iinjtrisoned from 1616 to 
his death, and then in the prison prepared his great work, which treats of Swedish 
history »from the Iieluge* down to 161 (>, and wliich is of especial value for the 
16th century. — King Gustarus Ailolphns began a great work on his own reign, 
hut had only time to finish the introduction, which contains a sketch of the 
history during the reign of his predecessors of the Vasa dynasty. 

Later, archeological researches, nearly connected with the linguistic studies 
of that day, were carried on with zeal and success. Johannes Sehejfertis (1621/79) 
published works on philology, history of literature, and political history, bearing 
witness of wide reiuling and critiail acumen. Ilia works jiromoted the development 
of a critical method in historical writing. CHof Pud berk (163(1/1702) is a highly 
gifted representative of the rich culture and exi>erimental sjiirit of the age. He 
was an anatomist, a botanist, .a poet, an engraver, as well as an archeologist and 
an historian. In »AtIand> he attempted to prove Sw(>disli culture to be of pristine 
age, and the source of the culture of other countries. This hypotiiesis, which he 
advocated with real enthusiasm and great scientific a}>puratus, created ttonsiderablo 
attention and was defended by several successors. The imrely historical study 
was at this time rather neglected. Vet. two foreigners in the Swedish service, 
deserve mention here, viz., li. P. von Chemnitz (1605/78) and S. von Pnfen- 
dorf (1632,'94), both official historiographers. Tiiey wrote extensive works on the 
Thirty Years’ War; and Pufendori'-— the superior of the two — known also as a 
prominent authority on international law, wrote, besid(>s, the history of Charles X, 
a work provided with excellent copper jdates made from the drawings of the 
distinguished Krik Dakiberg (1625/1703). A living interest in the collection and 
publication of fundamental liistorical documents was, moreover, a characteristic of the 
time. J. 1/adorph (1630/93) and J. PeringsUold (1054/1720) are prominent repre¬ 
sentatives of this interest. Also jiolitical science now received succcssfulattention. 
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0. von Dalin (1708/ 
63) was commissioned by 
the Diet to prepare »Svea 
rikes bistorio* (The Hi¬ 
story of Sweden), a work 
which by its artistic style 
greatly contributed to¬ 
wards expanding the his¬ 
torical intisrest. (ireater 
perhaps than Dalin, as 
a scientific writer, was 
the learned & Lager- 
hring (1707/87), who 
described the, medieval 
times of Sweden with 
profound criticism and 
a greater use of foreign 
sources tlian his pre¬ 
decessors. By numerous 
invi‘Stigutions into details 
he created an interest in 
special rt'searches, and 
attracted pii|iils. The in- 
leri'st in collecting funda¬ 
mental documents lasted 
and as a n-presentative 
of it may be mentioned 
A. A. I'on Stiernman 
(16!).0/t765). The his- 
toriograjiher A. SchSn- 


berg (1737/1811) distinguished himstdf by thorough investigation as well as by the 


clearness and succinctness of his presentation of facts. About the middle of the 


18th century successful .atteinjits were made to describe in a systematic way the 
Constitutions of that time. — At the end of the century J. Hallenberg (1748/1834) 
made a masterly presentation of the historj' of Gnstavns Adolphus (up to 1626). 
The memoir literature was especially liked and abundant during the time of Gusta¬ 
vos III (1771/92) and during the beginning of the 19th century. The study of 
local and of cultural history also recenved the attention of many authors. 

Among the historians of the 19th century E. G. Geijer (1783/1847) is the 
most distinguished, as he is also, by common consent, one of the greatest and 
most scientific thinkers among the Swedes of his day. His works (The History of the 
Swedish People up to 1664, and many others) are masteri)iec»!s of critical acumen 
and pithy presentation. More than all his predecessors he recognized the evolution 
and continuity in histoiy; and with superior genius he has given both social sur¬ 
veys and character sketches. His influence on later historical writing in Sweden 
has been equally great and healthful. — A. M. Strinnholm (1786/1862) treated 
most of the time of Gustavus Vasa, and published, besides, an interesting and 
comprehensive work about the oldest cultural history of Sweden. A. Frywell 
(1795/1881), whose vivid »Berattelscr ur Svenska historien* (Episodes from Swedish 
History) have become real folk-reading, awakened in wide circles the interest in 
Swedish history and Swedish legends. 

The ever increasing necessity of archive studios has made Stockholm, where 
all the main archives are found, ever more the center of Swedish history writing. 
A large number of very important series of fundamental documents have been 
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published, e. g., sScriptores rcrum Suecicarum medii sevi*; sDocuments concerning 
the history of Scandinavia*; iHistorical documents* hy the Society for publica¬ 
tion of manuscripts concerning Scandinavian history; hy the National Record 
Office: »Diplomatarium snecanum medii £evi» (comprising the time 817/1360 and 
1401/1410); the registry of Gustavus I; the proceedings of the,Swedish Diet 
from 1623; by the Foreign Dei)artment: the considerable collection of Swedish 
Treaties; by the Academy of Literature, History, sind Antiquities: The writings 
and letters of Axel Oxenstiema, etc. Among late publishers of fundamental 
documents should be mentioned 0. S. Rydhery (1822/99), the conscientious 
editor of the Swedish Treaties (see above); C. G. Styffe (born 1817), specialist 
in the medieval field; C. Silfuerstolpe (1840/99); lii. Hildebrand (bom 1848), 
editor of *llisturisk tidskrift* (Historical Magazine), the foremost among present 
periodicals for Swedish historical investigation; and P. Sondin (bom 18.53). 

As is natural, Swedish historical writers have devoted themselves preferably, 
though nowise exclusively, to the history of their own country. A series of import¬ 
ant historical sketches of the liistory of various periods, founded on comprehensive 
source studies have been prepared by C. G. Styffe (later medieval times), F. F. 
CarhoH (1811/87; from 1054 to the beginning of the 18t.h century); C. G. Malm- 
etrOin (born 1822; the so-called »Era of Liberty*, 1718/72); and C. Th.Odhner 
(bom 18.10; the periods of 10.32/44 and 1772/80). At the university of Uppsala 
H. Hjdrne (liorn 1848), who is a distinguished scholar in Sclavonic history, has 
exercised a great intlnence oji a large number of students. .\t Lund, M. Weibull 
(18.35/1902), till his death occupant of the chair of history, was a specialist in 
the history <'i’ Gustavus Adolphus and Queen Kristina; and at the private uni¬ 
versity of Gothenburg likewise L. Staemow O'cm 1864) in the history of the 
18th century. In Ujipsala is to lie mentioned.also 5. J. Boethius (bom 1350; 
among other things a work on the Frencli revolution). 

II. Forssell (1843/1901) has published valuable investigations about the 
economical history of older and more recent times. Among writers on cultural 
history should be mentioned H. Hildebrand (born 1842; Sweden in the Middle 
Ages, and other works); Cl. Annerstedt (liorn 18;i9), Elof 7V^«dr(1844/1900), and 
II. Schiick (born 1865). The constitutional history of Sweden has been written 
by Kr. Naumann (1810/88) and E. Hildebrand. Ernst Carlson (bom 1854) 
is ])reparing a eontiiiuatiou »)f his father’s work on the reign of Charles XIL 
There should be mentioned besides: H. Wieselgren (born 1835), known as a 
prominent biographer; T. HVstrm (bom 1850; many biographies in the En- 
cycloi)edia Nordisk Fainiljebok); Ellen Fries (1855/1900); A. Hammarskjdld 
(born 1848); K. U. Karlsson (born 1856); O. Sjogren (bom 1844), and E. 
Svensin (born 1860), wlio h.ave also done excellent work in popularizing history. 
— The staff-general has begun a series of comprehensive aaamnts of the wars of 
Sweden (beginning with the war with Russia 1808/09). Among special writers 
on Swedish war history may be mentioned J. Mankell (1828/97), and G. Bjdr- 
lin (born 1846). Genealogical investigations are pushed with great interest, and 
have their own medium in yl’ersonhistorisk tidskrift* (Historical-Biographical 
Magazine). Also local history has many devotees. 

II. L. Bydin (born 1822) and 0. Alin (1846/1900) have produced import¬ 
ant works on Swedish constitutional law (e. g. 'ITie Swedish Diet by the former, 
and The Swedish-Norwegian Union by the latter); also E. Hdjer (bora 1853) 
and li. KjelUn (bom 1864) are active in this field. »Statsvetenskaplig tidskrift* 
(Magazine of Political Science) is the organ of these studies. 

As a general opinion it may be held that Swedish historical writing at present 
is having a rapid and manysided development. While being open to impulses from 
abroad, it is in the main of a tmly national character. 
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Archeology, Numismatics, Swedish Ethnography, and Folk-lore. 

The interest in Swedish anti¬ 
quities and archeological remaiur 
dates from the 17th eenturj'. Tlie 
arclK'oIosj' ef tliat day, wliosc' fore¬ 
most representative was the famous 
Olof liudheck (lG30,T70‘iw. ' as too 
pliantustical and ehauriuistic to attain 
to any certain results. Really sdcntiiic 
urelieological research to(»k its hegin- 
ning in Sweden, as in Denmark, as 
late as about IKSiO. Tht! Swi dish 
founders of this science, were Sven 
KUssoit (1787,'18s;i) at Lund and 
Ji. E. Hihhdtrand (ISOG ' 84 ) at 
Stocklndm. Xilsson was actually a 
zooloaist, and introduced into archeo¬ 
logy the comi)iirative method of thc! 
natural sciences. Ilis description of 
culture during tlie stone age is of 
aidding value. Hildebrand, who was 
the head of the Historical State mu- 
si'iim during more than 40 years, 
worked zealously for the increase of 
those collections of the, museum which 
now are among tlie most consideralde 
in Kurope. Two of his pnjiils, his son and suciiessor, the State antiquary //. 
Hildebrand (born 1842), and I’rofessor (>. Monteliiis (born 1843) liavi' both, 
and especially the latter, contributed in an essenti:.! degree towards the deve¬ 
lopment of .sy.stem and method in thc iirehistorie science. They imniducCti 
into archeology the so-called typidogical method, which has for its object to 
show the gradual change in form of the archeological finds, their develo])ment 
out of one another and which has become of ]iarumouut importance to the 
science. Hildebrand’s work .Bidrag till sjiiinuets historiai (Contributions to the 
History of the Hasp), and .Montelius’ work -Om tidsbestiimniug inom brons- 
ilderu med sftrskildt afsoende jii. .Skaudinavien^ (Didermination of Tinu' during 
thc Bronze Age, with special Refernuce to Scandinavia) are excellent e.\am|)les of 
what results may be reached by that method. The same investigators have both 
in their works not only treated of the prebisbiric jieriods of the .North, but also 
ertended their researches to other jiarts of Eurojie as well as to the Orient. 
Thus, Montelius has made a profound study of the jirehistorie culture of .Italy, 
and published in French the first part of an extensive work on this subject. — 
Among those who have augmented, by siaentific excavations, the prehistoric mate¬ 
rial of Sweden should be mentioned esiiccially Hj. Sfolpe (born 184^1), who has 
made verj' extensive investigations (especially at Bjorkii), with t!xcmi>lary accuracy 
and penetrating observation. — Official periodicals an-: Antiqvarisk tidskrift 
(Magazine of Antiquities) and Manadsblad (Monthly Review), both puhli.shed by 
the Academy of Literature, History, and Antiquities. 

Thc initiative to researches in Swedish numismatics was taken by E. Bren¬ 
ner (1647/1717) in his celebrated work Thesaurus nnmmorum sncogotl^ctvrum. 
Among his successors should bo mentioned K. It. Berch (1706/77). B. E.Hilde- 
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brand has published descriptions of Swedish medals, H. Hildebrand of Swedish 
medieval coins, and A. V. Stiernstedt (1812/80) of copper coins etc. Large 
treasures of foreign silver coins from the 9 th—11th centuries are frequently found 
in the Swedish soil. Next to Russia, Sweden is also the richest depository of old 
Oriental coins. Certain groups of these coins (preserved in the ^’ntkabinettet) 
have been treated of in comprehensive monographics. Thus B. E. Hildebrand 
has dcscril)ed the Anglo-saxon lioins, and K. J. Tornherg (1807/77), in his work 
Nnmi culici regii nuinophyhicii Hohnieiisis, the Oriental ones.— B. E. Hildebrand 
has published a large work of eiigruviiigs of Swedish seals from medieval times. 

I)rl A. Hazelius (18.'}3/r.)01,' has done impurishable service to Swedish 
ethnography (and Northern ethnography in general) by his grand creation, the 
North Museum in Stockholm (about wliich cf. the preceding). Thanks to his 
wonderful eucrg)', this musouin with its annex, the open air museum Skausen, 
has from a modest beginning attained such proportions that it is at present the 
fori ost of its kind in Europe. Within its precincts are collected an immense 
imC' rial for the study of Swedish folk-life during the last 3—4 centuries; 
the scientific treatment of this material has only just begun. K very excellent 
monography about Lappland and the Lajtps has been prejiared by G. b. JJubeit 
(1822/92). 

Folk-lore investigations .are as yet quite! nndevelopcd in Sweden. As a 
classical work on this topic may b(> mentioned iiVarcnd och virdarnex (Viirend and 
its inhabitants — VArend being a part of the province of Smaland) by G. O. 
IhiUin-Cai'idliiis (1818'8y,). Also E. F. Jirdf (178t;.'l872) and R. Bijbeck 
(1811/77) devoted themselves with interest to this science. In later years much 
folk-lore material has been published in the jioriodical l)e svenska landsmklen, 
issued by professor -f. A. LuudeU (born 185)), and in the publications by the 
North Museum, (jnite recently the collection of such material has_ received a 
new impetus by tin* systematic investigations of the Swedish dialects undertaken 
by nniversity teachers and stui'juts at Uppsala. 


History of Literatiiro. 

Tlie history of literature is in Sweden, .as in other countries, a compar-ativiily 
young brancli of learning, ami its developmmir witli us lias jiassed througli much 
tlie same stages as in otlicr countries. 

It began as a lirancli of jiiiilological bibliograpliy. Oiir oldest work on the 
subject is Arheffernu' (t()21;7‘,t) Svecia I.ittcrata (1080), a list of books cx- 

celleni for its time, ami this was followed by a number of other bibliognipliies 
still existing in muuuscrijit. Ituriiig this tirst period people were almost ex- 
clusive.ly interested in the history of learning, and it w.as very common for a 
person to treat the litiiratnre of a particular town or province. Most of tlmso 
works, bow(!Ter. are merely ebaotie collections of notices, destitute alike of any 
historical or cstlietic value. 

Under tlie intiuenco of tlie I'rencli eloges a new start, introduced by 0. von 
Dalin (1708-'(i.3), was made in tlie 18tli century. I.eanicd notices fell into con¬ 
tempt, and the chief stress was laid on an eloquent presentation, which culminated 
in bombastic and empty panegyric. 

With till! advent of tlie Ned-Romantic school the history of literature in 
Sweden assumed, as elsi!where, "a learned shape. The Nou-Komaiiticists were more 
erudite, and held broader views than the old academicians, and they were, 
for that reason, undeniably better fitted to do justice to past ages. But at the 
beginnwg of that century all learning was depomlcut on philosophy, and, in 
conscience of this, the history of literature now became a branch of philosophy, 
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after having previously been philological. The history of literature and art were 
now considered as applied esthetics. This tendency was introduced by the pi¬ 
oneering work of X. UammarshSld (1785/1S27), »Swedi8h Literature# (1818), 
which, however, is now oldfashioncd. On the other hand, a work which has still a 
scientific value, is the clever and delightful ^Swedish Seers and Bards» (1841/66) 
by P. D. ‘a. Atterboni (1790/1856), a chronological series of portraits of 
Swedish poets, delineated with a psychological delicacy and noble breadth of 
view that reminds one of Sainte-Beuves. This tendency reached its perfection in 
G. Ljunggren (bom 1823), from whose hand we possess a fine esthetic exami¬ 
nation of Bellman’s poetry, a history of the Swedish drama up to 1665, and, 
finally, an extensive and conscientious history of Swedish poetry from the death 
of Gustavus III down to the middle of the 19th century. 

Amongst our younger historians of literature a new tendency, however, has 
made itself felt, i)artly in' consequence of the infiucncc of Taine and Braudes. 
For them literary history is no longer esthetic or philological, but a branch of 
history, and the history of Swedish literature is conceived by them as the history 
of Swedish tmlture, as far as this falls within the domain of literature. The chief 
weight is therefore laid on showing how literature itself reflects the humour of 
the people, the period itself, and the pc<’uliar individuality of an author. This 
view is held more particularly by the pupils of C. If. Nyhlom (born 1832), 
among whom is noticeable H. Schuck (bora 1856), Professor in Uppsala, K. 
Warburg (bora 1852), Librarian of the Nobel Institute of the Swedish Academy, 
and 0. Levertin (born 1862), Professor at the Private University of Stockholm. 

Besides other works, Schuck has published the first volume, of an extensive 
History of Swedish Literature, and has, together with Warburg, written a less 
comprehensive sketch of Swedish literature down to the most recent times. War¬ 
burg has, enriched literary history with several interesting monographs, and 
Levertin is known for a series of splendid delineations of the days of (iustavus 
III. Among other authors tlie following may be noticed; C. I), af Wirsin 
(born 1842), Secretary of the Swedish Academy, E. Wrangel (born 1863), Pro¬ 
fessor at Lund, and 0. Sghean (bora 1864), Professor at the l*rivate University 
of Gothenburg. 


History of Art. 

History of Art is also a recent science in Sweden. It was Neo-Romanticism, 
in the beginning of the 19th century, that called it into being. The ardent 
champion for the »New School*, L. Hammarxkdld (1785/1827), in 1815, gave lec¬ 
tures upon the subject, which, in 1817, appeared in print. But the first to 
undertake any researches was K. G. lirunius (1792/1869), professor of Greek 
but also an architect and art historian, in which latter capacity he, already in 
1836, began to write about our old churches, which he studied by traveling 
about in the country. Next to that, text-books were being written and lectures 
held upon the subject: that being done by K. J, LemtrOm (1811/98), who, 
in 1848, published his Handbook in the History of Fine Arts; this, by A. Sohl- 
man, who, 1849/68, was a teacher in History of Art at the Academy of 
Arts and during that period published ^Treatises and Kssays on subjects out 
of Cultural and Art History*. Now the ice was broken, and in 1867 the 
first modem work arrived from Finland — sHistory of the Fine Arts, from 
the end of the 18th century*, by C. G. Eatlander (bora 1834). Shortly after 
— 1872/76 — Fr. Sander (1828/1900) published his fundamental work »Tbe 
National Museum, contributions to the history of the picture gallery*, the fruit of 
his function as an amanuensis at the National Museum, besides which he, at a 
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later period of life, wrote a monograph on K. F. v, Breda. Another amanuenaig 
(at the Royal Library) Kr. Eiehhom (1837/89) has by his writings and collec¬ 
tions done services of priceless value to Swedish history of art. Thns, be wrote 
^Swedish Architectures, an appendix to the History of Architecture by Lttbke 
(1871); many essays on art and industrial art, collected in >Swedi^ Stndiess, in 
three series of 1869, 1872, and 1881; »A short Summary of the History of the 
Imitative Arts* (1881); and a series of notable articles on Swedish history of art 
in >Nordisk Familjebok* (Swedish Encyclopedia). A third amanuensis (at the 
National Museum) is furthermore to be mentioned, namely O. Granberg (bom 1858), 
an art investigator who has gained reputation even abroad for his research about 
»Pieter de Moliju de oude» (1883), on the strength of which this Dutch landscape- 
painter was installed into his proper place in history; furthermore, he has drawn 
up catalogues of pictures by old masters in private collections (1886) and, finally, 
he has published a large work about »The picture gallery of Queen Kristinas 
(1896). A prominent place in this department is also occupied by Viktor Ryd¬ 
berg (1828/95), who wrote excellent treatises on »The Aphrodite of Melos*, on 
sRoman Emperors in marble*, on sAntinons*, and, moreover, at the University 
of Stockholm (after 1889), held very celebrated lectures on ancient and modem 
art. — As a professor at Upi)sala, C. R. Nyblom (bom 1832) has, since 1866, 
lectured on historj' of art, written monographs on Sergei, Adelcrantz, and Scho- 
lander, drawn up a catalogue of the Uppsala University art collections, written 
about Ujipsala cathedral and the new University Palace, and, in *Nordisk 
h’amiljebok*, contributed with most of the articles on foreign art. Among Upp¬ 
sala men may be noted; G. Upmark (1844/1900), a versatile author, who has 
written about palaces and churches, about copper plates and textile fabrics, as 
well us achi«ived a grand work on the Renaissance in Sweden (1892/1900), 
published in German; monmver, he has written articles in »Nordisk Familjebok*, 
and exercised a considerable influence in his capacity of intendant at the 
National Museum; G. Gothe (born 1846), whose principal work is about Sergei, 
but who, liesides that, has drawn up the model catalogues of the pictures in the 
National Museum and has lectured on art; L. Loostrdm (born 1848), author of 
the History of the Academy of Arts and having, moreover, compiled catalogues and 
treated many questions concerning industrial art; 0. Levertin (bora 1862), who 
has lectured on art at the l*rivatc University of St; .'kbolin and written about Nik. 
Lafrenstm, ,lun., and <f. Lundborg; K. Warburg (born 1852), who has lectured 
on the subject in question at the l*rivate University of Gothenburg and written 
about Hedliuger and Velasquez; C'. G. Raurin (bom 1868), who is the author 
of the first complete History of Art written in Swedish (1900) and provided with 
a beautiful selection of illustrations; and A. Hahr (born 1868), who has published 
monographs on P. Krafft, Sen., and 1). v. Krafft. An exceptional position is held 
by J. Bsttiger (bom 1853), who has described Drottningholm and the bronze 
works by Adrian de PYies to be found in Sweden and has written a great work 
about Sweden’s treasures of tapestry. .4n equally indejiendent position is, finally, 
taken up by G. Nordensoan (bom 1868), who has treated the subject of »Swedish 
art and Swedish artists in the 19th century*, also delineated the history of imitative 
arts in all countries during the same era (1900) and described the Royal Castle 
at Gripsholm with its treasures of portrait-paintings. 


Esthetics. 

Considered as a science, esthetics is in Sweden little older than history of 
art, for among Swedes, the science of the beautiful was introduced from Germany 
along with neo-romanticism. This fact did not, however, prevent certain negative 
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prognostics from being experienced during the 18th century — the mital time 
of criticism. As a teacher of good taste Olof v. Dalin (1708/63) ippeared 
alrc.ady in 1736 with his »Thoughts about criticisms*, and in his »Sl! t obser¬ 
vances on Swedisli art of poetry in our days* he laid down rules for tli 'orms of 
j)oetrj-. J. 'll. KAlgren (1751/96) towards the end of the century e cisod a 
still greater influence through his criticism in the ^Stockholm Tost* (frc: 1778), 
about whom it became a saying that "^he was the national wit and woiaed like 
it». He emanated from Voltaire, whereas K. G. gf Leopold (I7.')6/1829), his 
contemporary and brother in poetry, kept tt) the bluglishman l.ocke. but in his 
esthetic speculations he is' weaker than in his quality as a men! philosopher. 
Tomas Thorild (17.79,'1808) — the antagonist of both — was the arousing 
game-cock of the new time. He emanated from llousseaii and adoreii Nature; he 
opened new prospects for polite literature and gave utterantie to tniths itroviiig 
him to have stepped in advance of his time. His princi})al w'ork in this riispeet 
was I'riticism on criticisms* (17tH), where he is grand in views and lirilliant 
in style but also violent in self-sufficiency and in slighting bis antagonists. The 
neo-antique tendency (that of Sergei) had its esthetic, too: A'. A. FJlieensctird 
(1745/1800), who in »The I’hilosophy of .\rts» and .>Travels in Italy* sets up 
antiquity as the only actual id('.al. 

At the beginning of the Idth century, the philosopher lienj. llOijer (1761/ 
1812) made his appearance; even earlier than the German Solger, who is gene¬ 
rally considered to have Ix-en the first, he had arranged an esthetic system of 
note, with an exposition of the esthetic ideas, which is still of validity in our 
days. P. D. A. Atterhom (1790 IW.'.oi, in standing up for the rights of ima¬ 
gination and feeling within the precincts of poetr)’ and art, and as the chief man 
Of the sNew Schoid*, excercised a great influence on the remodeling of the esthe- 
tical ideas. His opinions he laid down in his criticisms and in -Seers and Bards* 
(1841/55). L. HammarskOld, mentioned above, has worked in tlie same direc¬ 
tion, mostly by criticism. A contemporary of Atterbom was the philosopher 
S. Gruhhe in tfppsala (1786 1853), who has written lectures on iThe rhiloso|)hy 
of the beautiful and of art'*, distinguished for a sound perception ami a clear 
style. The successor of Atterbom at Up))sula, B. E. Mahnstvom (1816,65), 
worked as a teacher principally in the d(!i)artment <d’ history of literature, but 
in his posthumous 'Esthetic treatises* ho jdaces himself chiefly on the standpoint 
of Hegel, and as a model he put the cbissical idtial highest. His colleague in 
Lund, G. Ljunggren (born 1823), has also devoted himself chiefly to history 
of literature, but his sComparison between Ehrensvard and Winckelmann as philo¬ 
sophers of art* and his *Expositiou of the jirincipal esthetic systems*, wliicb for 
many years has served as a text-book in Lund and Uppsala, entitle him to a 
place here too. Liaewise Viktor Rgdberg (1828/95), who during his lectures at the 
Private University of Stockholm (from 1889) went through the theory of art, its 
origin and developm(!nt, and who, besides, has often sprinkled his writings with 
deep and well expressed thoughts about the beautiful and its manifestations in 
poetry and art. C. R. Nyhlom (born 1832) has published >Contents and form 
of Art*, a critical dissert-ation, »l'rinci]ial ideas of the doctrine about the beautiful*, 
an attempt at empirical esthetics, and — in the Encyclopedia Nordisk Familje- 
bok — the articles on »Humor> and *lrony», »Oomic.* and *Tragic». At the side 
of him may be mentioned the Uppsala men: D. AT/ociAo/f’(1840/67), who wrote 
■-About pantheistic esthetics* (1804) and *About the tragical* (1865); /. //. So- 
landfT (1843/82): >Thcistic esthetics in Germany-* (1866); K. A. Melin (born 
1849): ;*Guilt in tragedy* (1875); F. v. SoMeIr (born 1858): »The doctrine of 
Grnblte on the beautiful*; and E. Petrini (born 1856): »Zimraermann's theory 
about the general forms of esthetics* (1889). 



fBOAQOaiCS. 




Pedagogies. 

When the Reformation had plained a firm footing in Sweden, a very warm 
interest in pedagogics began to spring up. More especially Bishop %. Paulinut 
Gothvs (1566/164C) was full of zeal for the education of the young as well as 
for public instruction. He puldished several works on these subjects, speeches, 
catechetical papers, etc., Gothus, as well as the tutor of Gustavus II Adolphus, 
J. Skytte (1577/1C45), who also gained renown as an author of educational 
essays, was an adherent of the jiedagogical ideas of the P’rcnchinan P. Ramus. 
An opjionent to these men was the arde.nt (diampion of the Nco-Aristotclianism, 
the versatile Pud/icckius (158l/lG4«), the gi’catest Swedish pedagogue of the 
17th century, and a very eminent man. He was most active as educator and 
teacher at the University, and still more so as Bishop in Vesterds, where he 
founded our first college. Classical languages and theology had, up to this 
time, been almost the only objects of instruction. Rndheekius introduced the 
study of several other subjects, such as natural science and modern languages. — 
llcTO is also to be mentioned a law for the high schools, a verv- excellent one 
for that time, issued in IG19. A comjilete system of pedagogics for the schools 
is there gj\cn under the title of ^detailed hints for teacherss. It is chiefly the 
ideas of the ])edagogucs I'ive and Comenius that this law has tried to exjmess. 
— Kuring the latter jiart of the 17th century many of the most eminent church¬ 
men worked with great zeal on itrojiagating the knowledge of reading among the 
peasantry. Thus, J. Gr:t‘liu,% Sen. (1016/90), compiled complete schemes of 
instriietioTi for country and otiuir schools. 

Onr most glorious scientific jicriod, the so-called -.Era of l.ihertyj, was conspi¬ 
cuous for the great interest .shown in jiedagogics, jiractical education lieiug more 
the aim than )»reviimsly. E. Kk-lnud (1712 GG) then puhlisiied an extensive 
ilMannal of Education , and J. Jiroiralliun (1707;5.'>) issued several pedagogical 
Itaj)ers. Tlie latter, among other things, favoured tlie use of natural sciences in 
the education of the young. In the beginning (d' the 19th century there appeared 
one? of tlic noblest men in the history of Swedish Pedagogics, K. U. Proocman 
(1783/1812), a jiupil of Pestalozzi, unusually gifted as a teacher and equally 
active as an author, lie ]iuhlished his opinions and teachings in a pedagogic 
periodical, jMagasin for fOriildrar och larare» (Magazine for I’arents and Teachers), 
the first real periodical of its kind published in Sweden. 

Among pcTsons eminent in tlio 19th century as authors on pedagogical mat¬ 
ters, should Ik; mentioned K. A. Aijttrdh (1786/1859), E. G. (?ef/ej'(1783/1847), 
and A. Eri/.r<‘ll (1796/1881) — (•(debrated also on other fields of culture. To this 
period belongs also the origin of Swedish Gymnastics, whose creator was P. II. 
Litiij (1776/1839). During the same century gn;at interest has been sliown in 
the advancement of jiopular education, and in the imj)rove7ncnt of instruction by 
the use of new cultural elements and the application of new pedagogical princi¬ 
ples. T. Pudeuschedd (1798/1869), P. A. Siljrstrom (1816/92), and E. E. 
Carlson (1811/87) are the greatest reformers on the fields of popular education. 
Anna SandstrOm (boni 1864), at jirescnt the most eminent autlior on educa¬ 
tional and pedagogical subjcitts, has. done more for the education of women than 
anyone else in Sweden. She advocates a concrete object instruction, history, 
geography, and natural science being the chief subjects. In instruction she 
favoui’s realism not as o]i]>o$cd to humanism, since she lays great stress on the 
precedence that should be given tlie humanistic subjects, but as opposed to formalism, 
above all formalism in language instruction. Her views are disseminated chiefly 
by »Vcrdandi», a pedagogic Magazine edited by her since 1883. — The originator 
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of the Swedish pedagogic system of sloyd, 
0. Salomon (bom 1849), calls for mention 
here. He has specially treated the question 
of sloyd and its importance as regards educa¬ 
tion. See further page 300. 

In practical pedagogics, an ardent re¬ 
formatory work has, during the last decades, 
dereloped itself in Swtulen. Amongst the 
number active in this department ought to 
be mentioned 5. r. Fri/'Keit (born 18471, 
formerly college rector, wlio has deserved 
well of raising tlio standard of the sc.ie.iilifie 
line at our collogi's; -S. Ahuijimt. college 
rector (horn 1844). who has cNi-rcised a 
maiiysidfd. theoretical as well as practical 
activity; L. UWn (honi 1 (I(i). rector iit the 
Higher Seminary for Lady Teachers; /.. Liml- 
roth (horn 1K45). rector at the Iteskow 
school, a ]>ri\ate iastitiitioii in 'Stockholm; 
G. Sjohi-ra (horn lS4|i. lorjiier manager 
of a college tor >oii!!g ladii- in Stockholm; 
Ln<xi ('irL-niii (lii'fn iHet'. iectnrer and 
formerly pn cssor who hy motion it tin- Liksdag has taken tlic niitiati\e to the 
forming of i c kites. ‘'onrnittee on secondary instruction (cf. page ;ilT); I'h. Krok 
thorn 1834), tbriacrly college master, highly meritoriotis in natural history in- 
btriction; C. Kantmnn (born 183;!), t'le former, and /. Li/tfl.ins (horn 1S44,>, 
the present chief of the bureau of common school cilncation at tlie itepartinent 
of Ecclesiastical affairs and education; and Fridtjm- B,r<i (horn is.')!), common 
school teacher in Stockholm. On the precincts of ilic I’eoiile’s High Schools con¬ 
siderable forces are at work; we will only mention the names L. Holmstriim 
(born 1840) and 1. Huhnberg (horn 18.'»3). Significant for the development of 
Swedish pedagogics is the foundation in the caiiital of a pedagogical liJniiri/, to 
which the initiative was taken by IV. LagerMedt (horn 1.S47). A desideratum 
is still the foundation of iiedagogical iirofessorships at our universities. 



Political Economy and Sociology. 

Economic Science in Sweden has hitherto mostly devclojied under a strong 
influence from that of other civilized nations. The first author worth mentioning 
in this department in our country, J. Rixing (id 1/72), was a warm adherent 
of the liberal Dutch school. Among the ideas of the mercantile system he, how¬ 
ever, adopted some, principally the interest for colonizing, for efforts to increase 
the population, and for laws against luxury. Of a much more mercantile character 
were the works of A. Bachmanson (1697/1747; ennobled Nordmerantz) and 
A. Berch (1711/74). The latter was nominated the first Swedish professor of 
Ec.onomy (at Uppsala, from 1741) — this being the second in Europe — and he 
was known both at home and abroad as a distingnislied thinker and systematizer. 
As one of the most notable >Smithians before Adam Smithv onght to be ineiitioued 
the Fijilauder A. Chydenius (1729/180.3), whose most important works, treating the 
politics of population and trades and industrkis, were published about 1760. The 
councillors of Gnstavus III, K. F. Scheffer (1705^6) and Westerman (17.30/1816; 
ennobled count lAlienorantz), were influenced by the physiocratic school. They 
introducetl some reforms, such as a mitigation in the constraint of guilds, etc. 
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During the fioBt part of the 19th century we find Swedish political econoaii^ 
developing under a strong influence of the doctrines of Adam Smith and the >c]a$siClti 
political economy^ of England, Oormany, and France. There are, however, also 
works with a mercantile tint, e. g, those of L. G. RaheniuH (1771/1846). Prom 
tlie middle of the century two other systems opposii each other: og, the one side 
the old protectionism, and on the other the iliberah or individualistic tendency 
tliat had and still has its chief homo in Franco. Original Hwodish works — 
mostly in the form of pamphlets or short essays — during that period chiefly treated 
practical-political questions. As the most distinguished among the authors of 
this class II. /’ornsell (1843/1901) may he mentioned. A particularly merito¬ 
rious account, from a liberal point of view, of ./The political Economy of Sweden’s 
so-called Era of Libert>'» was puhlishi'd bj V. Arnberp (1832/1900). 

It is in fact not until about 1880 that the (lennan historical and social- 
political sclnxd began to influence Swedish research. In a joint imldication, called 
;Ekononiiska SamhiillslifM't (The Economic and Social Life), jiar/lp founded on 
(ierman works of this kind, J. Jjfjlli'i’ (born 18 1.")), A. Jinphael (bom 1850), 
a. Siniiilitirp (bom 18.57), lionfiihirp (born 1843), a. o., have given an account 
of th(“ different parts of [lolitical econoniv. Tjcjflfr has also among other works, 
jtiiblished a condensed digest ol national economics ( (inindlinier>, 1881) and also 
oiitlinev id the economic lite, e^peciall.v id’ the modern capitalistic* society (vEational- 
ikonomieiis grnnddrag . 19o2^. liiiji/iii/f has published several comjireheusive 
lei oiints id e.irliev and modein -oeial l.’gislation of Sweden and of other countries 
Us well Us ol ||. l,.ilionr iinesiion. fspeeiallv on conciliation and arbitration, and 
tinallv 111 llic h.ibitution iiuesiion. t>. /btritlsoii (born 18,54) has published a 
historv ol the tlMurv on the rent ot l.inii, works about the central banks of Europe, 
the iniomi-tav. etc. The mathematicallv taleiiti’d K. IVich.trU (born 18.51) is an 
adherent and divelopec ol the tin ones of toe .\ustrian school, lu works, published 
in to rman. he ha- espectiilh con-ideu d the problems ol laves and mone;. tvom 
a theoretical jioint ol view, it; his bro.idlv platiiied .Swedish Leitnre on national 
ecotioniv h.is apjieared hitherto oidv vol. 1 of the tirst. theoretical jiart il9dl). 
(/. Sh'ji'i II (born 18ii4> i- (he author besides of spirited sketches trom English 
social and economic ble. lU. of a work in ''vvedish on the histo.,. ot the 
labonring classes m I'liL'kind, two jiart- (1891 99 1 . whose ji. 1 hit' appeared, 
enlarged, in (iciman (1901). An investigator ot decto.'dfv (nilitii i.I-mi, lal tendenev 
is /■*. Fiiftll'irl, (Imrii 1850), known also as st-tiistician. Of late leacs G. Canafl 
(born 18(i(>) has made his aiipeavanee as an itssidm.iis and suceesstul author on the 
subjects of ]iolitical economv and linaneial science. 

.\n endowment bv legacy of F. K. I.ori ii (1858 8.5) ha- inailo possible 
the jniblicatiim ot inqiortant series id’ more or less indeiiendent social-scientific 
works, onlitlod: ■ Sknlter utgifna af Lorenska Stiltilseni; 1 XVll, 1890 99 
(Essavs, published bv the Loivnian Foundation). Alost of these jiamphlet.s treat 
social phenomena in Sweden, and the series in hilt has jirejiareii the wav for 
the introduction into Sweden of modern labour-statistical rc.search. Other valuable 
series of jiublicatioiis are: I’roceedings, ]mblished bv the I’olitical-ecoiioniical So¬ 
ciety in Stockholm (founded in 1877); Ekoiiomisk Tidskrift'(Eeoiiomical Ucvievv), 
published in Upjisala since 1899. under the editorshi]» of I'rofessor and 

sStatsvcteiiskaplig Tidskrift* (Maga/iiie of I'olitical Science), published since 1897, 
at present edited by J’rofessor Fahlherk in I.nnd. Of great interest are the 
official researches in labour statistics, which have been carried on since 1897. 

Within that science which under the name of sociology has begun to restrict 
itself fi-om political economy, but is nearly related to the latter as well as partly 
to philosophy - is to be noticed G. Jijorkhtnd (1846,1903), known for several 
original and iieiiotrating iibilosophic-sociological and also purely philosophical 
works. 
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StatiRtiUR. 



Of tlio origin of Swe¬ 
dish StatistiGS of po¬ 
pulation (dnring 1738/ 
f>6) and of the high 
valne wliich from its 
very first appearenoe 
must he attributed to 
it we liavo aiiove (p. 
107) given an aecouut. 
■Arehitislinp A'. Jh'nze- 
liiiK (1(;7.V’174;0 was 
tlie H ’st to enter upon 
Ibis new titdil of ro- 
^eaT^'b: tin: jtlan of or¬ 
ganization wa.-' laid tint 
)i\ /’. (ITltt, 

and follottod up by 
tile \'!!’oinoner /'. V. 
W iiipi ll/ill (lT17/‘8.3), 
wbo also siibjei ti'd tbe 
new material to a seicii- 
titie. treatment.* ’I’o this 
day, the >wedisb Wa- 
tisties of Population is 
not oidy the most eoni- 
prehensi\e and aiitiien- 
tic, bat also the most 
completely worked out 
that any nation pos- 


Pe.ter Vilhelm Wargcntiii. 


sesses. 

1 n iiilirr statistical 
branches, Sweden cer¬ 
tainly does not take the 
same hiKh jtosition as in 
demogra))liy, but even 
in them we meet an 
uncommon wealth of 
statements from olden 

times and a rare continuity of the work. Also Swedish Statistics of to-day 
holds, in most cases, good when compared to that of other countries. Om factory 
Statistics, that gives an aecount every year on the number of factories aiid their 
hands, and also of the quantities as well as of the value of tbe manufactures, is 
the most complete of the kind that any country can present. A speciality of Swedish 
Statistics arc the quinquennial reports of the province governors, ordered to be 
made out already in 10.34. and regularly published since 1822. 


* Wargentin’s Tables of Mortality, tbe oldest rationally computed ones existing, have 
often been iinfavonrably mentioned as nnscientifle, especially by German anthors. In an ar¬ 
ticle by G. Enestbom — >P. W. Wargentin nnd die sogenannte Halley’schc Metbodev, 181(9 — 
it baa lately been shown that those attacks are only founded on a misconception. 
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Our oldest Statistic GoTcrnment Office, the Commission for laUes of 1785, 
the oldest of its kind in Europe, was reorganized in 1868 into the present Centna 
liureuu of StatisHrSf whoso first Ohief was the physician Fr. T. Berg (1806/87), 
eminent in many departments and in statistics chiefly active on the field of vital 
statistics. In 1879, Herg was succeeded by E. Hidenhladh (bora 1836), who, 
in 1901, was succeeded by K. Sidenbladh (born 1840). The work of the Office 
is divided on three departments, administered at jmesent by K. G. OJ^n (born 
1846; Parish Poor llclicf and Finances; Electoral Statistics), E. Soderherg Otom 
1849; Auricultural Statistics, the Quinquennial rc])orts, etc.), and G. Sundb&rg 
(lairn 18,'>7; Population and Sa\ings-baiiks). Among the statistic hnrcaus within 
the aditiinistrati\u (jovernmeut offices may be mention<'d the two in the Board of 
Trade' (Kuninicrskolh'gium). Tlie one, sujx'rintcndcd by Hj. Gidlberg (liorn 1847), 
jiublislK'N the Statistic"- of Industrv and Mining and ol ('onmierce and Navigation; 
the other edits the Social Statisti<-s, at first conducted hv ./. (lioru 184.'>) 

and at jiresent 1»\ //. Eliin/iiist (iKini 1871). 

.\mong Swedisli author"- in statistii-s Ironi inoi'e distant times ought to be 
mentioned .7. Gniberg HU J/rnn^n (1776,1K47), wlio settled in Italv, where he 
IS considered to have contrilnited in no small degi'ce towards lalling forth an 
inti'rest lor statistical researches. Of newer mni-othciul works there are to be 
n.itnid comineliensive statistic manuals ol Sweden hv K. G. nf Forsell (1783/ 
IS 4 s). /(' ,1. idiiiifb ( 1 T 8 .S lH.r,9), and t77. Jfungberg (horn 1820), of 

wlioiii llic two latter loiiitlv imldislud a famous work: Statistics of Sweden 
(1S.V2 O:)); turtle 1 ". tin st.itistnal niaiiuals issueii by E. Sbleiihbulh for the Inter¬ 
national lAliihitioiis ol A leiina (187.')). Phihidelphia (1876), and Paris (1878). For 
the World’s lair at ( liicnsro 189.‘l. a similar pnhlication was issued hv i>.A.TjOf- 
slrom (1847 '.'8). \moiiu other author- ma\ he*niciitioned//. 7'’o/"s->c//( 184.3/1901; 
cl p. 1*I7), ./. mut (18.:i 88), who has efticientlv contrihiited tiwvards popu- 

iari/ing the deinogr.ijdij in swcileii, J\ddb>rl , protessor at the Uuiversiti of 
l.unil (.horn 18.'i(i; |>niici](al work-" Tin National Wealth of Sswoden, The Nobility 
ol .sweihii. 'llie siutistnal ’Ivpe), J. Flod-drotii. .titiiar.v in the lioard ot Trade 
(horn 18.’’,6; commcnc ainl tra/le. amongst other works a iioteworihv monogittph) 
on the l.an ot AestirnoiTl.imii. A'. Kti/-Aber;>. likewise Actu.in at the Board of 
'Iradc (horn 1861: imlnstri.il amt social statistics), //. MaUngtui thorn 18.76; 
trade- and social statistics), and .Ne/ns/hi (horn lb.,0; electoral statistics). The 
Mathematical Statistics have been treated hv G. Eiie.strdiii (horn 1872). Medical 
Statistics ot Sweden commands an evceptioiml mattiml tor times gone h.v, which, 
however, as jet has been hut little, made u-i' of. The results to he attoined by 
means of it may he seen hv sjiecial works of E. AhmjKhi, jirofessor in Stockholm 
(horn 18.72) and l)r. G. liergi/ioii (horn 18.37). The conditions of later times, 
esjieciall.v in Stockholm, have been treated hv K. Eiiieofb (horn 1848), Chief of 
the Medical liejiartment. A muuici]ial bureau of statistics lor Stockholm is at 
jirosent under organization; yet annual rojmrts have been jmhlislu'd for more than 
thirty years by .17. Jiubenson (horn (1834), secretary of the Town Council; and 
for Gothenburg the )iublication of similar ivjiorts has recently begun. 

On the whole, the statistical literature ot Sweden has, of late years, gained 
considerably in extent and interest anil has begun to occupy a inoi’e independent 
jiosition than lormerlj in relation to political eionomy. 'I’o this result has also 
contributed the circumstance of Statistics having lately been introduced by 7'. Fidd- 
beck as a university sulyect of study, at the university of I.uiid. 

To the sStatistiqne interiiationale- Sweden has contributed with the volume 
»f)tat de la ]>o])ulntion, Is (Stockholm 1876), comidlcd by Jierg and lleUsteniiis. 
Since 1896, iStatistiska hfversiktstabellerj (Aiiertues statistiques interiiationaux) 
have been jiuhlished every year, by G. Sundbiirg, in Statistisk Tidskrift* (Swe¬ 
den’s official Journal ot Statistics). 
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Medicine. 

The Swedish School of Medicine is in our dajs of a very high stainlard, 
attained through the thorough clinical instniction of prominent toiichers; ami also 
Swedish science and learning in the dominion of Medicine has a well founded 
reputation in other countries. In many parts of Sweden excellent hospitals have 
also been unsparingly erected during the last two decades. 

The development of Anatomy in 
Sweden, as in other countries, has been 
closely united with that of the Medical 
science, to which a knowledge of the 
construction of the human liody is fnn- 
damental. The first instruotion in Ana¬ 
tomy, of which we have any record, 
took place in the beginning of tlie 17th 
century in Uppsala at the private Me¬ 
dical f'ollege directed hy tlie hcotliers 
J. and /’. Jfiidtirrhiiiit. In liW.'l the first 
professorship of Medicine was founded 
at Ujipsala. when./. Cluntirmjihfruit 
was made' professor .of I'hysiiilojry. In 
1(524 the second (’hair of Medicine was 
founded, to which ./. Kintik wa^ ap- 
))oint(!d, who also for a long time con¬ 
ducted the instruction in anatomy. 
There did not exist yet. lioweter, any 
dissectiiig-rotuii. and the prejudice of 
l>ef>])le against the disseetion of the hu¬ 
man corpse )mt great ol'srachs in the 
way. (Hof lindbcck (lCi:!ti;17(i2) was 
the. real pioneer of anatomical science 
in Sweden. Tliis ingenious, energetic 
and manysided man, who already at an early age became famoes through his (iis- 
(Joveries about the ehylons ami iymi>lia.tic systems, was the first who succeeded 
in introducing dissection of the human body, which, in order to lesson ]ieo]de’s 
aversion, was performed with very great ceremony. Conteiiijiorary with (>. Itiid- 
beck, P. Hoffeenim (1630/a2) was at work in Up)>salu, renowned also for his 
lectures on anatomy. Among later anatomists at the University of T.’])psala may 
be named A. Murray (17.')1''1803), a distinguished lecturer and author, and 
F. E. Sundeoall (18il/81). who instituted the .Anatomical Museum. E. Claxou 
(horn 1829) has perfected the museum, and issued various works oil .Anatomy. 
I. SandstrGm (18.52/89) discovered glandula parathyreoidea. ./. A. U. Humniar 
(born 1801) is at present conducting the instruction in histology and embryology, 
and has published several works; .7. V. Hulikrantz (horn 18(>2) is in charge of 
the instruction in macroscopieal anatomy, and has devoted himself to studying 
the joints and anthropology, and J. Broman (horn 1808), who has written several 
treatises on snbjerts relating to (smbryology and histology, especially the spermatozoa. 

In Stockholm the instruction of anatomy has Ixicn under the auspices of Col¬ 
legium medi'-.um ever since the end of the 17th century. .Among the instructors may 
he noticed Urban Bjarne (1641/1724), L. Itoberg (1064/1742), Abra/tam Back 
(1713/9.5), Roland Martin (1726/88), the surgeon Olof a f Aerel (1717/1806), and 
A. J. Hagetrorner (17.51/1830), during whose time the regulations at the Caroline 
Institute (the Faculty of Medicine in Stockholm) were confirmed in 1810 and 1822. 
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111 1824, AnJfrs lietziwi 
(179(!/l8(l(i) was appointed 
to the cliiiir of Anatomy 
and I’liysiolofty, and in 1830 
noininat(Ml professor and 
inspector of the College; 
the instruction in the dis¬ 
secting-room was systema- 
tizisl, and from that time 
was here introduced the 
very renowned method of 
dissection in nse in oiir 
country; arouud him ga¬ 
thered a great number of 
interested pupils and col¬ 
leagues; anatomy as well 
as other departments of 
Medicine made a new 
start. Contrary to the )ihi- 
loso]i)ii<ail and sjicculativo 
tendency then generally 
prevailing, this Institute 
was made the center ol' 
that new conceptimi. ai- 
cording to whicli ohserva- 
tinn ot nature is the 
sential, and .Medicine, on 
the basis of aiiittoiny and 
]ihysiohigy. is :i. iiatiii'.il 
scii'iicc. 'i'hroiigh his /.cal 
anil talent as a leaclicr. Aji'Jirs Hctzhis. 

A. I'ct/.ius everci.sed a re¬ 
viving and invigorating intliience. and through his scicutifie works and his dis¬ 
coveries in microscopical as well as in macroscojdcal anatomy, and not least in 
oraniology, he gained Knropeaii cclelirity. (r co« Dnhen tlS22 92 > cmhraced 
anthroi>ology with jiarticular interest. Chr. Lorii< (born 1 a.i.'s) discovered the 
organ of tiistc in mammals, and the lymidiatic vessels of the stomach etc. A. Key 
(1832 19(11) at first devoted himself to normal histology, to the organ of taste in 
hatrachia, th(! structure of the spleen and the kidneys, etc. G. Retziiix (born 1842), 
who together with Key lias published an extensive work on the nervous system, 
its lynijihatic channels and tissues, afterwards applied his scientific, investigations 
jMirtly to anatomy, macroscojiical a« well as microscopical, jiartly to anthropology 
and cthnogriiphy. In anatomy he has above all dealt with the structure of the 
organs of .sense, especially that of the organ of hearing, and of the nervous system. 
By this, and not least hy his researches ou the nervous system of thi* lower ani¬ 
mals, h<! has to a cmisiderahle extent contributed to the great improvement mode 
of late in this field. K. Mailer (horn ISiifi) has contributed a series of works 
on various departments of anatomy,’ especially the glands, the neiiraglia, and the 
blood vessels. E. Holmgren (bom IKtitl) has jinblished several works on the 
finer structure of the nerve cells and other cells. 0- Andemson (1871/98) has 
contributed to the knowledge of the thyroid gland. 

In Lund a special professorshiit of anatomy was founded in 1783. The 
first, however, who raised anatomy to a more jirominent position, was A. IL 
Florman (1701/1840); he was a zealons investigator and teacher as well as an 
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industrious author. Among the now 
living anatomists at this university may 
be named M. 1 Odenim (bom 1828), 
whose works in the normal histology 
embrace the nerve-endings of the organ 
of hearing and the hairs; Hj. 0. Lind- 
gren (born 1837), author of works on 
the structure of the uterus and the 
ovum, C. M. Kitrut (born 1854), who 
lias imblished works on the structure 
of the spermatozoa, .as well as in other 
de]tartm(!nts of anatomy ami histology. 

Swedish Physiology, earlier united, 
as is the case everywhere, with ana¬ 
tomy, gained its hrst independent re¬ 
presentative in Fr. Holmgrnt (1M31/ 
37) at Ujijisiila, noted most tlirougli 
his works on vital <>tectrical pheno¬ 
mena. and on colour-ldiiidness. Holm¬ 
gren titted 11)1 tlie tirst Swedisli iiliysio- 
logieal lalioratory ;it Uiipsnla and yet 
auotlier, a mugintic-eat oo.', in tin' same 
town, erected l>v lecatw of tlie lati; 


Swedish idiysician and jiatron of arts 
Gustrij Refztvs. sciences .-1./■’. /I’conc//(3 »()7.84), 

• who resided in Itra/il. Holmgren, 

moreover, together with It. TigersieJi (see below), founded tlie .journal >Scandi- 
navisches Archiv ftlr 1‘bysiologie^, )»rinted at Lei)»zig. Holmgren’s successor, Hj. 
OhrwiiH (horn 1851) is noted foe his work concerning tlie organ of taste. T. Thun- 
berg (born 1873) has studied the physiology of the cutaneous sensibility. — The 
first professor of physiology at the Caroline Institute was Chr. .Lori'ii (liorii 1835). 
He has essentially contributed to the discovery of the vaso-niotor nerves, lias thrown 
light upon the nature of muscular contraction, etc., and arranged the physiological 
laboratory at this Institute. Siibscgueiitly the Finlander Ji. ’Tigem/rdf (born 1853) 
was here active for a jieriod of twenty years as a scientist, lecturer and writer 
on the general physiology of mnscles and nerves as well as on tlie physiology of 
circulation and nutrition. E. Johansson (born 18<!2) has among other things 
made studies on the reiationstii]i of nutrition to muscular action in the liuman 
organism. (,?. G. Sonfesson (bom 1862) has contributed works dealing with 
muscular mechanics. E. Landergren (born 1867) and E. 0. Hulfgren (hoTa 
1866) have made experiments on the assimilation of food. In Lund has been 
working, since 1885, M. G. Blix (born 1843), noted principally through his dis¬ 
covery that cold, heat, pressure, etc., are jierceived by diflereiit sets of nerves, as 
also through his works on muscle mechanics and the development of muscular heat. 
The University of l.iiiid has a newly established jihysiological laboratory. 

medical Chemistry. The most illustrious of its names is ./. J. Berzelius 
(1779/1848); to this are attached the following: — in Uppsala, 0. Ilammar- 
sten (bom 1841), distinguished through his discovery of the active substance of 
rennet in the gastric juice of the human body, and through significant works on 
the alhuminons, blood- and digestion chemistry, etc., and also through his Manual 
of Physiological Chemistry, which has been translated into several foreign languages; 
further, A. T. Almin (1833/1908), aud C. T. MSmer (bora 1864), have been 


developing biological and pharmaceutical chemistry; — in Stockholm, K. G. 
Mosander (1797/1858), prominent mineral chemist and pharmacist; N. P. Ham- 






berg (1815/1903), active in varioQS directions as sdentiiic cbemist, toxicologist, 
and cbemist to the medical department; S. Stenberg (1824/84), who has dealt 
with numerous questions of practical chemistry; N. J. Berlin (1812/91) and 
5. Jolin (born 1852), who have devoted themselves mostly to pharmaceutical 
chemistry and to works of pharmacopoeia; while K. A. //. Morner (born 1864) 
has made important observations as regards the chemisty of certS.in albuminous 
and mucous substances, as well as of colouring matters found in tbe human body, 
etc. J. Sjdqvisi (bom 1863), of Stockholm, and S. Uedin (born 1869), of Lund 
(lately called to be superintendant of a department of the Jenner Institute, London) 
have, among other things, applied modern physical chemistry to physiological sub¬ 
jects in their investigations. The faculties of Medicine in our country, three in 
number, are all in ]H>ss(!ssinn of chemical laboratories, and the instruction in 
medical chemistry of Sweden ranks higher than that of most other countries. 

The science of drugs (pharmacology), previously cultivated together with 
natural history and especially botany by Urban Hjamr (1641/1724), JAnnS 
(1707/78), A. J. Retzius (1742/1821) in Lund, G. Waldetibrrg (1780/1851) 
in Uppsala, /’. F. WahWerg (1800/77) in Stockholm, iiml others, as well as in 
later times by (K T. Sandahl (1829/94) and R. F. (18:!-2 9.3), has since 

the decade beginning 1890, been pursued in the modern direction as an experi¬ 
mental science, at the Uaroline Institute by U. (?. Santesson (born 1862), who 
among other things has studied the effects of quinine, benzine poisoning, etc.; 
and in Uppsala by .1/. El/ftnind (born 1869), who has worked with Toxalbumins 
of Croton seed-', while //. U. RosendoM (born 1855) has made a study of the 
poisonous ('tfects of Scandinavian Aconite (.Aconitum septentrionale). and K. Iled- 
bom (born 18.59) <d' the effect of poisons on the isolated heart of mammals. In 
Uppsala, as well ns in Stockholm, pn'pa.'atiorj is being made for the establishing 
of pharmacological laboratories. 

The patbologieal systems, which were but partly founded upon careful re¬ 
search in tbe 17lh and 18tli centuries, as well as in the beginning of the 19th 
century, had also their repro.sentatives within the inedic.al faculty of Sweden, 
among whom the last one was Jurael fTwasser (1790/1860). Tbe pathological* 
anafoinica) sehmd of Paris in the heginiiing of the ceutuiy, which has for ever 
united clinical observation with pathological anatomy, found its first disciples in 
A. Retziiis (1796/1860) and M. Huns (1807 90), and after the middle of the 
19th century sjieeial professorships were founded in Uppsala and Stoekholin at about 
the same tim((. Tin? i)rofessors for this subject at Uppsala, Stockholm, and Lund, 
were respectively P. Hedeniiis (1828/96), A. Keg (1832 T901), illustrious teacher 
and scientilie author, and M. V. Odenius (horn 1828). These professors as well 
as their disciples, among whom may bo mentioned II. Bendz (bom 1851), 
U. Quensel (born 1863), F. Selander (bom 1846), C. Sundberg (born 1859), 
A. Vestberg (born 1859), and C. Wallis (bom 1845), have worked in patho¬ 
logical anatomy, or baeterio-etiologlcal research; in 1895 this last-named science 
was endowed with its first teacher, when the office of Demonstrator of Bacteriology 
at the Caroline Institute was filled. 

Modem hygienical research likewise obtained its first professorship in Sweden 
in 1878 at the Caroline Institute, the first holder of which was E. Heijman 
(1829/89). Together with him, and in this same field, E. Almquist 1852), 
A. Keg., K. Linroth (bom 1848), C. WaZ/Zs, and R. Wawrinshg (bom 1852) have 
worked. The extensive studies of Key in school-hygione ileserve sitecial notice. 

Forensic Medicine and Medical Jurisprndence first had a S))ecial professorship 
devoted to them at the Caroline Institute in 1861, when A. H. Wistrand (1819/74) 
received the appointment as professor pro tempore of this subject. Besides him, 
A. Jaderliolm (1837/86) and A. Keg-Aberg (born 1854) have been the principal 
workers in this science in our country. 
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The history of Internal Medielne in Sweden is closely linked to that of the 
medical colleges. P. Hoffvenius (1630/82) in Uppsala may be designated the 
founder of this study with us. 0. Eudbeck, Sen. (1630/1702), worked zealously 
for the erection of the first Academic hospital in the kingdom, but it did not 
come into existence until 1717. During the 18th century the medical faculty of 
Uppsala poss&ed two brilliant teachers and scientists in N. Roshi v. Romistein 
(1706/73), the father of the pediatric, and K. v. LinnS, who, among other 
things, affirmed that the maintenance of health depended on good air, sufficient 
exercise and sleep, suitable diet, etc., and predictively declared in his doctrine of 
lExanthemata viva* that contagious diseases such as plague, leprosy, consumption, 
ague fever etc., are bred in the human system by animalcula, wl\ich Linnd hoped 
in time would be discovered. — In Luud the first professorship of practical 
medicine was held by the German polyhistor Kr. Ro»tim (1620'87). During 
the 18th century the most brilliant teacher the faculty possessed was E. Rosrn- 
Rosenblad (1714/96), highly esteemed both as a physician and a sci<‘ntist. 

Internal medicine dates its re¬ 
newal from the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, when the jihilnsophical 
teiidency of thought was thrust aside 
liy scientific, objective investigation. 
At that time Sweden had two re¬ 
nowned, practiial jdiviician» for in¬ 
ternal diseases, namely J’. ». A/.elitui 
(177.')'1840), archiater and jirofessor 
at rpjvsala; and the ingenious E. 
Eakoria* Munch <i.t Ruscnscfiiild 
(177r( 1840), |trofessor at I.nnd, who 
made u name for himself by iiitro- 
dneing xticcination and hygienic im- 
)>rovements into the country. In the 
middle of the century the seliool of 
natural pliih.sopliy owned, as men¬ 
tioned almve, yet another representa¬ 
tive in Jsrai'l /hrunncr 
Jirofessor at I'jijisula, who was much 
in favour on aetaiunt of liis iiersoiiality. 
Mugnus IIukk (1807/90) ojMmed up 
new fields, and in 18:18 he inaugu¬ 
rated at the .Serajdiim Hospital a 
dcjiartment of clinical medicine for 
int<Tna) diseases, answering to the 
claims of the time. Ilis works on alco- 
hulismns chronicus, infiamination of the 
lungs, typhoid fever etc., gained him 
Enropean fame and are of lasting value. R. H. Malmsten (1831/83) is known 
through his works on chronic Ilright’s disease and through the discovery of di¬ 
verse disease-breeding parasites. In Ujtpsala clinical instruction in accordance with 
the times was introduced l:y O. Gian (1812/80), and likewise in Luud hy P. E. 
Gellerstedi (1815/81). In Stockholm R. BruzcKus (1832/1902) has worked as 
a clinical lecvturer, and as a scientific author has been treating of laryngo-pathology. 

Among the physicians now living, who have contributed considerably to the 
develojiment of medical training, and of internal medicine, the following may be 
named. P. J. Wising (born 1842) has pnlilished his examinations with regard 
to nerve complaints ami internal diseases; E. W, Warfwinge (born 1834) is 
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deserving^ of credit as regards modem care of the si(&, and has made inTcrti^ 
tions concerning fevers and diseases of the blood; S. K Hemehm (bom J847), 
of the Uppsala university, has made important investigations abont nmrvous and 
especially brain diseases and about the sightcenter in the brain (Patbologie des 
Gehirns, 4 vols), and has also, among other matters, written about ^heart diseases. 
J. G. Edeiren (bora 1849), of Stockholm, has published investigations concerning 
diseases of the heart and blood-vessels. In Uppsala 0. V. Peterason (bom 1844) 
has made studies respecting the diagnosis of affections of the heart, albuminuria, 
and tuberculosis. In Lund S. Ribbing (born 184.')) works as lecturer on clinical 
medicine. T. HeJlatrSm (born 1857) has made investigations on the treatment of 
diphtheria by serum. T. Slenheck O'orn 1864) has discovered the scdimentator. 

During the latter half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury several specialties have develojied here. 

Pediatrics, the father of which was7io*«'/i- 
aifin, was eenstituted a modern science by 
Fr. T. Berg (1800/87; works coneerniug 
thrush, among other subjects), and in his 
footsteps Hj. A belin (1817/93) and A. Kjell- 
berg (1828/84) followed both as tt'achers 
ami promoters of this science, as also tbi‘ 
pediatric still living, U. JMedin (born 1847), 
who has treated of infantile paralysis, and 
./. lIVfTft (I 84 '.i 1 903>. who has made in¬ 
vestigations loncornin!.' diphtheria and croup. 

Knowledge of venerial diseases has been 
furthered by works of /i. (.khnanuxon (bor.i 
1831), lateiy on s>|diilis congenita, and /'/. 

Wehiiiiler (born 184t!). who has made in¬ 
vestigations on the ahsnr]>tiuu of mercury by 
the human system and its expulsion from it, 
and has discovered new methods of treatment. 

The scientific study of mental dis¬ 
eases was founded with us in 18.59 by 
A’. G. Kjellberg (1827 93), who 0 )iened 
the first iisjchiatrieal clinic at Uppsala. 

Nervous disorders have been treated by 
Fr. Lninmalni (tiorn IS.'iS), //. 

(born 18.')8), and several younger sjiecialists. 

The oldest Swedish mineral wells were 
analyzed by Urban Ujunie (1641/1724). 

J. O. Bagberg ( 1 789/ 1806 ) introduced the modern water cure. Balueatory 
and climatal therapeutics have been advanced practically and scientifically 
esjverially by C. Curtnan (bvirn 183.3), who has analyzed the climatical conditions 
and the watering properties of the West coast of Sweden, as also by A. Le- 

vertin (born 1843). E. G. Johnson (born 1 8.32) has applied himself to treatment 
of stomach disorders, and 0. G. Wefferslrand (born 1845) to hypnotism. 

Surgery was ])ractised in Sweden until the middle of the 18th century as a 

trade of the so-called barbers and barber-surgeons. At that time the scientific 
tendency generated by the development of anatomy also thrust itself in upon us, 
and Olof af Acrel (1717/1806), highly deserving both as a theorist and a prac¬ 
titioner, is rightly pronounced the father of surgery in our country. Through the 
bre.aking up of the so-called Surgical Society (1797) and the establishment of 
the Caroline! Institute in the capital (1810), the old barriers between physician 
and surgeon disappeared, and licuceforth the Swedish physician is required to 
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have both theoretical and practical knowledge of surgery also. The highest credit 
in having introduced with us systematic instruction in clinical surgery is due to 
K. J. Ekstromer (1793/1860). Ilis work was followed up by the eminent teacher 
K. G. SanteDSon (ISig/SCl, skilful surgeon and anatomist. Contemporarily with 
him K. J. Jios/tarider (1828/1901) was practising jtrincipally as an opthalmologist. 
— Surgerj' won its own advocates later in the universities than in the capital. 
As pioneers in the tield of clinical instruction are noted K. B. Afesterton 
(1826/871 at Uppsala, and K. J. Ask (1825/97) at Lund. Thanks to the 
thorough, special training that is now demanded, Sweden possesses a great num¬ 
ber of well-schooled surgeons. The literary activity in this branch is also strongly 
increasing. K. G. Lmnunder (born 1867), of Uppsala, is known as an author 
within abdominal surgery — the surgical treatment of aj)j>endicitis. kidney dis¬ 
eases, etc. Engaged as professors of surgery are J. Benj (bom 1851) in Stock¬ 
holm, who has written treatises on surgical therapeutics of the ec,to]>ia of the 
urinary bladder, and on ventricular surgery; further J. Akernian (born 1861), 
also in Stockholm, and ,/. Borelius (born 1859) in Lund. 

In Sweden Midwifery dates its first scientific elevation from the conclusion 
of the 17th centnry, principally througli J. ron Hoorn (1662/1724), author of 
the first work on accouehraent published in Swedish, entithtd -The Swedish well- 
trained Midwife* (1697). A sjiccial professorship of Olistetrics was founded at 
the Collegium Modicum in 1761. and through the energetic steps taken by its 
first professor, /.*. eon Sehuhenhi’im (1732/1823), the I’liblie Lying-in Hospital 
came into existence iii 177o. P. G. Ct'iIrrsohiOld (1782,1848) .. .tively contri¬ 
buted to the improvement ^f the obstetrical e<lucati<m and training of pliysiciaiis 
as well as of midwives. .After the opening of another Public Lyiug-iii lius))ital, 
aod the training of midwives haviu|? been transferred thither, the obstetrical instruc¬ 
tion of physicians was arranged in a most commendai>le manner under the direction 
of the distinguished lecturer. Professor A. Anderson (1822 92). Tlmro are now 
Institutions for the education and training of raidwives in Gothenburg and in Lund. 
Qualified midwives are permitted to perform instrument accouehments upon being 
submitted to a special examination. Gynecology was combined with the subject 
of Obstetric medicine for the first time in Sweden on tl;e nomination of Professf#^' 
Andorsson in 1864. Since that time surgical gynecology has bad a great many able 
practitioners, among whom may be mentioned iS. Skoldherg (1838/72), IP. Netsel 
(bom 1834), K. G. Lennander, and others. As professors and docents of Ob.stetric 
medicine and gynecology are at present engaged; J/. Salin (born 1851), F. Wester- 
mark (born 18.53), and C. D. Josephson (bora 1858), at Stockholm; A. 0. Lindfors 
(born 1862), at Uppsala; and G. E. Essen-MoUer (born 1870), at Lund. 

The scientific study of Ojihtbalmic Medicine in our country dates from 
the time of K. Fr. Rihe (1708/64). That flourishing ophthalmology displayed 
in the latter part of the I8th century was followed by ,a decline of 50 
years. Its revival may lie reckoned from the time when, in 1857, K. J. llos- 
sander of Stockholm, and, in 1868, M. K. Loweyren (born 1836) of Lund, 
resumed systematic instruction on this subject. ,/. Widmark (born 1850) is 
known througli his studies concerning the influence of the liglit on the eye. 
A. GuUstrand (born 1862) has examined the laws of tlie refraction* of the eye, 
and E. Nordenson (bora 1847) has studied the amotion of the retina. — Active 
as teacher in the diseases of the ear, nose, and larynx is A. Stanyenberg 
(born 1860) at Stockholm. 

The principal medical periodicals in Swedem are sNordiskt medicinskt arkiv*, 
being an organ of medicine common to the Scandinavian countries, founded by 
Axel Key in 1869, and now issued in foreign languages; moreover, there arc in 
Swedish the Transactions of the Uppsala Association of Physicians, and the Ilygiea, 
this latter published bv the Swedish Society of Physicians, whicii’ was founded in 1808. 
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Physical Anthropology. ‘ 

To tlif furtlicraiirc of tliosc! researches whose object is to disentangle the 
complicated question about the physical characteristics of the hunidn races with 
their mutual relations and origin, Swedish investigators have contributed in an 
effectual manner. In his Systenia Xntnrie, Liwii (17U7 78) set up five different 
human races, classified — chi<‘tiy according to the colour of the skin and to the 
boundaries of the different jtarls of the worhl — into; Americans, Europeans, 
Asiatics. Africans, and a ■.monstronsv race besides. Instead of this last one, 
lllnnicidiacli, the (iermun, added the Australians as a fifth race and <'aUed these 
five kinds ■ varietiess founding his classification also on the shape of the cranium. 

l!y the exidoratory res<!archc8 of Anilem lirlzhiK (1700 isoii) on the shape 
of Scandina\iiin skulls (1842). modern anthropology was founded. He jiroved that 
within the different varieties there are separate, typical forms of craniums. First 
be examined the nations of Europe, then also those in other parts of the world, 
chaired up the question on the shajic of their skulls, and thus, in fact, gave rise 
to this sort of investigation, llis classification of the cranium sluapcs, according 
to the relation between their length and brcadtii (tlie index ccphalictis of Itetzius), 
into dolichocephalous and brachy ceplialous, has since been universally acccyited. 
Seen Sihxou (17is7 ias;i), in Ids ri'searches on the aborigines of Scandinavia, 
tried to find out tlie cranium shape of the people living during the stone and 
bronze ages, lui* the material at his disjmsal was<ftoo insignificant to jirodnce 
any certain results. l!y the o.xaminatioii of ancient graves from the stone, bronze, 
and iron ages — carried out during the latter half of last century by N. G. 

Jiriizcliits (ls!2(i I!Mil), if. K. Hildi'braiid (I8"d(5 84), G. foti JHiben (1822 32), 

(r. JiffziiiK (born 1842), (>. Jfdnfeliiis (born 184;!), H. Jlildehranil (Koni 1842), 
a. o. - a rather minute knowledge has been gained about the cranium shape of 
the ancient Scandinavians, and in Crania svccica autiqua'> (1893 13(i(i) (i. Iletzius 
has laid down an extensive account of the subject. Also .K. Chixoii (bom 1823) 
,**%is contributed to the knowledge about the cranium shai*e of the Swedes. The 
length of body of Swedes of the jircsent time has been examined into by V. Hult- 
Imntz (born 18ti2) in making use of a material {com|irising above 282,000 
individuals), collected during 1887 34 by the ndlitary authorities. During 1837 
and 1838, on the incitement of the Swedish Aiilhropidogical and (Jeogi-aphical 
Society', a careful examination was carried out on the whole militia of Sweden 

(altogether about 4;<,ooo tiien) of the size of body (length of body in standing 

and sitting ))osition, as well as arm-width) and of the length and width of the 
head, as well as the shape of the face, and moreover, of the colour of the eyes 
and hair. This material is being worked out by G. Itetzius and Gael M. b’lirst 
(see ]>age 184 and mai> ]>age 1 . 8 . 0 ). Ily these means, the Swedish i>eo]de has 
biw.ome one amongst the best known in anthrojiological respect. Only in Italy and 
liaden (jiartly also in Norway) have equally extensive researches bi'cn undert.iken. 


Botany. 

llotanical studies were first pursued, in Sweden as elsewhere, for ])ractical 
purposes, but towards the close of the IGth century scientific interest in the sub¬ 
ject began to manifest itself. As the earliest writers on the subject in Sweden 
J. Chesnecoplierus (IbSl/lCa.l) and ./. Franck (l.’iPO/lCdl) deserve to be men¬ 
tioned; their works, however, dis]day industrious study of the writings of tpreign- 
ers rather than results of independent jrcsearch and observation. It is not until 
Sweden. 30 
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the latter half of thn 17lh 
tamtury that botany can 
b(‘ said to have attained 
to an indevondont j»osi- 
tioa as a subject of scicii- 
titic study and investiRa- 
tion in Sweden; that pe- 
riod saw the jiroduetion 
of a preat work by 01 of 
Hndheck the Elder (1 
17112) and (dof Hud- 
heck the Younger (KidO/ 
1740), entitled Camiii 
Klysei .and containing il¬ 
lustrations — for that ]>(!- 
riod eminently pood ones 
— of about U,000 s])eeies. 

During tlie following 
(Muitury. Itofa-ny attained 
to the foremost, jdaec 
amoiip the branelK's of 
natural s<'ien<'C studied 
in Sweden, owing to the 
work of the greatest of 
Swedish naturtil scien¬ 
tists, ('itroliis TAhiw'us 
((miiobled von Linnc), 
who was born atKiisbntt in 
Smiiland, May 13, 1707. 
After having taken his 
M. 1). degree in Holland, 
he practised medicine in 
Stockholm for a few yetirs, 
and, in 1741, was summoned to Upiistila as a professor, a position he continued 
to hold until his death Jan. 10, 177K. Linnaeus’ services to botanical science 
cannot be overrated. The e.visting literature on the subject was carefully examined 
by him, further to develop all that was found (d‘ value. The description of ani¬ 
mals and plants was by him heightemid into a real art, both by establishing a 
normal form of diagnosis for the characterization of different si»ecies in succinct 
but in their signification accurately defined terms, and by introducing the binary 
nomenclature, i. c. the method of naming animals and plants both by one specific 
and one generic name. His sexual system enabled him to give a very necessary 
survey of the species then known; he made clear the difference between artificial 
and natural systems, and showed how a natural system should be arrived at; he 
also distinguished and gave names to 67 natural families. His chief works on 
systems arc his Systema Natime and his Species J’lantarum. In hi^ work entitled 
Philosophia Tiotanica he reproduces what was at that time known concerning the 
e.vtemal and internal structure of ]>]auts; the same work contains manifold biological 
observations and an account of his views regarding phytography and the system 
of plants. In his natural science work Linnmns showed himself to be rather an 
arranger and systematizer than a discoverer; it has, indeed, sometimes been urged 
against him that he neglected other phases of botany, such as phytotomy and vegetable 
physiology. It should, however, be remembered that Linnmus effected just what was 
most urgently needed at that time in the domain of natural history investigation. 
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Tho work done by Linnseus exercised an extraordinary influence on the study 
of botany in Sweden. Thanks to him, botany became a jscientia amabilis* for 
the Swedish peoj)lo, and he dcstcrinined tlie main course of development for 
botanical research in Sweden for the next hundred 3 ’ears. The numerons pupils 
whom his example and instruction inspired with enthusiasm for the seientifle study 
of botany, wandered far and wide to a large number of <-onntries at that time 
unexplored, searching into their vcKotahlc world. Among th<! pupils of Linnmus 
th(! following deserve special mention: J'. Lo/mp (172'.)/,oi;), who visited Spain, 
J’. Kahi (I7n;,7i)>, who carried on investigations in North America, 
qeut (1722, o2), who made researches in .4sia Minor, Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt, 
and finally 7'. Forskul (17.H2,Ti;!), celebrated for his travels in Egypt and Arabia. 
The most eminent, however, of all these explorers of natural science was K. P. 
Thtmberp (1743,182H), who attained a world-wide celebrity by his travels in 
South .4frica and Japan, the floras of which countries he described. 

/:’. Achanun {17.''>7.1819) turned his attention to the study of lichens, and 
is regarded as the founder of descri])tive lichenology. 0. Swartz (17(i0/1818), 
after extensive travels in North America and the West Indies, published a number 
of very ineritorious works, of which those dealing with orchids, ferns, and mosses 
arc of the greatest importance. These two scientists were not actual jiupils of 
Lintneiis, hut they were in complete unison with his scientific views; the Linnman 
epoch in a strict smise may be said to close with them. 

.\t the commencement of the. nineteenth century botanists who may be said 
to inaugurate a new era — lasting till about IwoO — made their aiuiearance on 
the scene. G. Wahh.ubrrg (17K0/I«51), one of the most origin.al among Swedish 
botanists since Lininens, was the most indejiondent of this new school. Ilis special 
held of investigation was aliiine vegetation, in I.aptdand, Switzerland, and the 
('arpathiaus. lly dividing up Scandinavia for tho purposes of his inve-stigations 
into a number of districts, and by showing how the characteristics of the vegeta¬ 
tion in those differ in accordance with the climatic conditions, he introduced 
new, and very imjiortant, points of view for the study of the vegetation of a 
country. With llninboldt he shares the honour of being the founder of botanical 
geograiihy as a science, his work »Elora Eapponicas being e]>och-inaking in that 
department, rnfortunately Wahlenberg did not establish any school of botanists, 
so that phytogeographical work in Sweden languished after his diaith, not to be 
revived until the latter part of the century. 

Fresh develojiments were made in the systematics of the Phanerogamica; 
here FAias Fries (17!)4,,'1878) was preeminent and succeeded in collecting around 
him numbers of pupils. The several species wore subjected to a more thorough 
examination than l.inmeus had been able to effect; many of them were subdivided 
into several differing species, whereby the conception of species has been con¬ 
siderably extended in seojie. Elias Fries also drew up a natural system, embra¬ 
cing much that has been adopted by later writers. In his studies of species he 
was followed by a number of pupils, amongst others Th. M. Fries (born 1832) 
and K. J, JAndeberg (ISlo/lPtlO). He also exercised a wide-spread influence 
through the medium of K. J. Hartman (1790/1849), who imblished a Scandi¬ 
navian Flora, in 1820, which has run through no less than eleven editions and 
greatly contributed towards spreading an interest in botany throughout the countr)’. 

Another branch of botanical science that in Sweden came to the front about 
the same time was the investigation of cryptogams, Sweden possessing at this time 
two authorities in that department, viz., K. A. Agardh (1785/18b9), who studied 
algm more especially, and KUas Fries, who was one of the founders of mycology, 
contributing to the subject numerous works, of which Systema Mycologicuiu deserves 
to be noted in particular. Thanks to the two men just named, a lively interest in 
the study of cry'ptogams arose among Swedish botanists, that has survived down to 
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the present day — a state of things which can l>e proved Ity the fact that practi- 
eally all the botanists who hold oftieial appointments in the country are specialists 
in one group or another of cryptogams. The microscope came to he used in¬ 
creasingly ill this study, both in differentiating the different species ami in in¬ 
vestigating their internal structure. Owing to this increased accuracy of metlio'd, 
the investigation of cryptogams in Sweden has been abb- to record among its 
results, not only the ilisi-ovory of a number of new species, but also important 
observations upon the structure and jiropagation of lower vegi'lable form.i. 

Algology wa- the 
branch that attracted 
tlie majorit.\ cd' stu¬ 
dents; among them the 
following deserve men¬ 
tion: ./. t,'. Aijardli 

(IKI.‘! Itiiil), who ]ml>- 
lished a miinber of im- 
jiortaiit works, thereby 
estahlisbing his reputa¬ 
tion as one of the fore¬ 
most algidogists of the 
jierioil:./. /’. AriKi-honir 
list I .ST), who made 
important di-eoveries :rs 
to t he struct lire and 
mode of jifopagatiou of 
niiMieroiis families of 
alga'; I'\ U. KJi'lhiinii 
(born IStii), a pupil of 
the lastnanicd, who has 
investigated the flora of 
the alga' in the Aretie. 
seas and introduced the 
formation idea in the 
study of tlie algal re¬ 
gions in the oeeaii; I 
Willroil: (lairn ]S3‘.I), 
an eminent investigator 
of till' systi'iiiaties of se¬ 
veral large gem'ra of 
alga-, and 0. Nordstedt 
(liorii IHgK), acknow¬ 
ledged as the greatest living authority on the dcsiiiids; finally, (i. Lagerludm 
(born 1860), who has published numerous papers on the structure and develop¬ 
ment of the lower algae, lleseriptivc liehenology has found an excellent exponent 
in Th. M. FrieH, while mycology has been taki'ii up again from new points of 
view by J. fyrikssov (bom 1848) and E. limning (born 1857), who have devoted 
special study to mstfangi, by G. Engerheim, the author of some well-know’u 
monographs on certain genera of fungi tliat are of interest in systematic regard, 
and by O. Juel (bom 1863), who histologically has examined several different 
genera. S. lii-rggren (born 1837), S. 0. Lindberg (183.')/89), and others 
have devoted special attention to the study of mosses. The former took up 
the flora of the mosses of the Arctic regions in particular, the latter, by a 
namW of treatises displaying great acumen, has effected reforms in the syste- 
matics of mosses. 
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The alteration in the conception of sspeciess produced by the evolution theory 
as enunciated by Darwin, infused new life into systematics and assigned it new 
tasks. In order the better to be able to study evolution, attention was turned 
to multiform plant-genera or to those undergoing a process of evolution, and ex¬ 
tensive research has been made by Swedish botanists into such gcnqya as Rubns, 
Rumex, Viola, Hieracium, etc. During the last ten years a new direction has 
been given to tliis branch of study, and th(! results of it promise well for the 
solution of modern jirobleins of systematics; one of the cdiief representatives of 
this — the gcograpliical-moriibological — method is to be found in Sweden in 
the person of /S. Murheck (born lKr)‘.i). 

liotanical geograi)hy, wliieh had been in abeyaneo sinctf the death of Wahlen- 
berg, was re-i:stabli8lied on a fresh basis, the evolutionary-historical, in t«70, at 
th(! discovery by A. (1. NathorM. (liorn ISoO) of a glacial flora of dwarf 
birches, polar osiers, I)ryas, etc., in the fresh-water clays of Skane. That new 
depurtun^ has been followed up since then, both by Xafhorst himself and by 
other investigators, for instance! Guniiar AndersHou (born isSo), It. Sernander 
(born isOd), a. o. liy studying plant-remains in clays, sand-deposits in rivers. 
]ieat-mos8es, and impressions of leavt's in limestone tufas, scientists have been 
abl(! to trace the sm-eessive invasion of a large number of jilaiit varieties, and 
by collating botanical obs(!rvatious with the results of the geologists’ researches 
into the geograiihical history of Scandiimvia in the Quaternary Period, they 
hitve been able to establish ibe fiU't tliat the evolution of vegetation in the 
lieninsuhi sinc(! llie (ilacial Ifpoeh is lo its chief features understood and known. 
This is a proud re<ult, the lilce of which is md to be found in any other 
country. 

During thi' hitter half <d' the IPth i<‘nt.ury. botanical research has, moreover, 
extended iK'yond the borders of ^weden jlself. In almost all the numerpus Arctic 
ex]>e(iitions desisitched from Sweden since ISdT, there have been botanists on 
boiird, who have not only studied the vi'getatiou, but also the biedogy of the jilaces 
and WJiters visited. Among others who have distinguished themselves in that 
de])artnient may be mentioned: Th. M. J-rien, S. Ucritpren, A. G. NatJiorst, 
and J'. It. KjeUtnan; the last-nami'd more especially has made highly imiiortant 
observations relative to the conditions of iilant-lifc during the .\rctic night and 
at low temperature. Owing to the liberality of a Swedish medical man, A. F. 
Jteffiirll (IKOT.st), it has been possilde for Swedish botanists to study tropical 
flora, more especially that of South llrazil. Among those who have enjoyed the 
benefit of Regnell’s munificence number C. A. Jf. Lhidman (born IdSli) and 
G. .'l;*'o« Malmr (born Idiid). 

As the above account shows, Swedish botanists have, in the main, devoted 
attention to special botany, the reason of that being traceable to the influence of 
Liniueus. During the last thirty years a change in that regard has taken jilace, 
inasmuch .as the field has been widened, to include vegetable anatomy, morpho¬ 
logy and jdiysiology, each of which has had its special exjuments. K. A. Aftardh, 
it is true, carried out anatomical and morphidogical researches, but his interjvreta- 
tion of the observations he had made was obscured by the speculations in natural 
philosophy in which he indnlged. The first anatomist Sweden has produced is 
F. ir. 6’. ArenrhoiM) (bom inSO), whose work has been directed towards showing 
the connection existing between the structure of plants and the external conditions 
bearing ujion vegetatiou as a whole. Of his numerous followi'rs it must suffice 
to mention B. Jdnsson (born lsj-9). Anatomical-physiological study in the 
domain of botany has been carried on during the last few decades at the Uni¬ 
versities iii Lund and llpiisala and at the ITivvato University of Stockholm. Mor¬ 
phological research has been pursued by F. W. C. Arenchoug, and quite recently 
physiology is being represented by specialists, particularly in Lund, by Ih Jons- 
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son and B. IJdforss (born 1868). S. Axell (1843/92) won a rc}ratation as 
a siiociiilist. in the biology of flowers, and A. N. Lundstvom fborn 1847) is 
(•elelirated for bi.s investigations upon vegetable and animal symbios. 

The instruction given in natural history at the collegits is an important 
factor in the widesiwetul interest in the subject jirevailing among the people of 
Sweden as a whole. There are jintbably few eoiintries where so intieh imiiortance 
is attached to the teaching of botany and zoology at schools as is the case in 
.Sweden. 

A botanical review, entitled ^liotaniska Kotiser> (Ihrtanical Notes), has been 
]mblished, with but few breaks, ever since l«:i‘,), as the organ of the science in 
Sweden. 


' Zoology. 

Among Swedish natural scientists, ()lof Hudherk, the Elder (KlilO, 1702), 
was the lirst to take up indej)endent study of any iin]>ortanee in tlie domain of 
zoology. Till' most imiuirtant result of his works in this dejiartinent was the dis¬ 
covery of the lymphatic ducts. lie was the tirsl. too, to establish an anatomical 
and zoological museum in Sweden, and his son, Oh\1 Utidluek. the Younger 
(Ui60,']740), like his t.ather a iirofessor at U)ipsala University, may be said to 
be the founder of the Swedish sciiool of zoologists, ]iro|ierly so calb’d. Liiiiiirns 
(1707.78) was an innovator in zoology as in liotany. His relmin of the nomen¬ 
clature was, more esptciallv, of the greatest imiiortance for future development of 
tb • science. From a zoological point of view, his ».'^y.stema Naturie is the most 
ini'iortant of his many works. ]bou.gh his yFanim. Suecieav and his accounts of 
his travelii in different parts of Sweden are of great \alue in zoological regard. 
— Foremost among contemporary Swedish zoidogisis stood fhi' eminent ichtyologist 
P. Arti'ili (170.7 ;i.7), and the renowned entomologist K. iJf (172<i. 78). 

Linnaeus having given a systematic survey of the animal kingdom, his im¬ 
mediate successors were in the first place busy in fitting into tlieir ]ilaces the 
various animal sjiecies found on our jdanet. Numbers ol new animal forms were 
described, and tra^els were undertaken e\en to tbn most remote parts of fbe globe, 
for the. purpose of collecting specimens. This branch of zoology iisiirin'd attention, 
almost exclusively for some, time to come, in Linimuis’ native land. P. /■’orskal 
(1732'C3). 1C. J’. Thunberg (174.3.Tk2k), and A. J. Uet-ius (1742.1821) may 
be mentioned among the large number of direct followers of Linmens. Iletzius 
was professor at Lund, and owing to his work, together with that of several 
other distinguished zcxdogists resident there, the Ujii\ersity of Lund was for a 
])eriod the chief seat of zoological research in the country. Som Xilsson (1787/ 
1883) was the most celebrated of those investigators; he had a very great in¬ 
fluence iijion the development of zoological study in the country, ])rincipally by his 
works upon Scandinavian Fauna. He also carried out very im)iortant researches 
in the domains of jialeontology and archeology. Of other zoologists of earlier days, 
attached to the University of Lund, the following may be spf'cially mentioned: 
J. W. Zetterstedt (1785,1874) and K. G. Thomson (1824/99), entomologists, 
and 0. M. Torell (1828/1900), who, however, devoted himself jirincipally to 
geology. 

An event of great consequence in the history of zoological science in Sweden 
was the founding, in 1820, of the National Museum of Natural History in Stockholm. 
The first heads of the zoological dejiartmont of that institution wore J. V. l)al- 
man (1787/1828), an entomologist, and B. Fries (1799/1839), an ichthyologist. 
The zoological collections soon increased at such a jiace that the staff of keep¬ 
ers had to be strengthened. K. J. Sundevall (1801/75) was appointed curator 
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of the collection of verte- 
hrates, K. H. Boheman 
(179(!/1H(!H), and in suc- 
cceaion to him K. Stal 
(IKS.'J/TK), and Chr. An- 
•rivilliux (horn 1853; since 
1901 Secretary of the Swe¬ 
dish Academy of Sciences), 
curators of tlie cntoiiiolof;- 
iciil collections, .S'. Lovi'-n 
(1H09 95), of the collec¬ 
tions of other invertehrat- 
es, N. Auftelin (1H05 
7(>) and in succession to 
him (j. UnilsfrOin (1829/ 

1901), (d' the collections of 
fossil animals. .)imnn;j! the 
ahove-mentioned scientists, 
all distiiiKiiislied investig¬ 
ators in tlicir several de- 
Vartnicnts, Jjori'ii, in jnirt- 
icnlar. occnides a place in 
tile front rank. Ilis sliort 
hut excellent studies on 
enil>ryolo;jy resulted in the 
introduction of this hrancli 
of science, 0)1 to tliat tinii- 
not cultivated in Sweden. 

J.ater on, lie made an ex¬ 
tensive iind fruitful study 
of echinida?. Ilis voyage to 
.Spitzhergen in 1837 m.ay 
he said to have inaugurated tlie long series of Swedish Arctic expeditions for pur- 
jioses of scientitii’ exiiloration. ^loreover, he was a pioneer in dceji-sea research. 
Ilasing his tlieory uiion tiie jirescnce of Arctic animal forms in the llaltic Sea and 
certain Swedish hikes, he jiropounded the statement that those waters had formerly 
constituted ii portion of tin- .\rctic Sea; this theory has since hecn confirmed liy 
geologists. 'J’he jiresent heads of the various sections of the National Natural 
History Museum are: l'\ A. Smift (horn 1839), who has made fishes liis princi]>al 
study, (if. Holm (horn 1853), a ))aleontoIogist, )'. SjOsfedt (horn 18(10) an en¬ 
tomologist and Hj. Thiel (horn 1848), who has di'voted himself chiefiy to research 
upon the anatomy and ('inhryolog)’ of the invertehrates. 

Subsequent to the death of Thunherg, zoological study at Ujipsala was ne¬ 
glected almost entirely, but a chair in the suliject was established in 1852. The 
first iirofessor was 11'. lAlljehorg (l)orn 1810). His works deal primarily with 
Scandinavian fauna, especially the vertebrates and crustaceans. Zoological re¬ 
search received an immense impulse at Ujipsala under Lilljehorg’s guidance. He 
retired from the iirofessorship in 1882, and was succeeded hy T. Tullherg (horn 
1842), who has taken uj) different lirauchcs of comjiarativo anatomy as his sjiecialty. 
For a short jH'riod, 2\ 'Ihorell (1830/1901) was also attached to the University of 
Upjisala in a teaching capacitj'. His researches were chiefly directed upon anu'bnida. 

A zootomical lahoraton' was established at Ujijisala in 1876, the first in 
Sweden. The example set was sliortly afterwards followed at Liuid. In connec¬ 
tion with these institutions, an associate jirofessorship in comparative anatomy was 
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liitcr at oacli of these university's. ’J'he present htildors of those eheii-s 
iire: . 1 . Winn (born IStiD) at ITppsala, lunl 7 >. Ht^raemial (iMirn ISoo) at I.uimI; 
they have both published works on the anatomy of invertebrates. In 1K84, a eh.iir 
in zoologv' was founded at the Private University of Stoekholin, at present lield l>y 
ir. Jjeciu’ (born 1850). lie was instrumental in establishiu!! a zotitomical insii- 
tufe in .Stockholm too. His chief study has been the anatomy of mammalia. - - 
Almost contemporaneously with these zootomical laboratories, a zoological marine 
station was established at Kristiiieberg in HohuslUn, at th(' suggestion of Loveiu 
The fact of these institutions being established shows in itself that fresh aspects 
of zoological science were being vigorously studied at the time in Sweden. 

Of Swedish zoologists of the past, yet a few more may be named he,re: 
L. Gyllenhaal (1762 1840), K. J. Srhonherf (1772/1848), and A'. Wmiriup 
(1797,1882), entomologists; A. lietzius (179i! 18C0), the celebrated .anatomist 
and ethnographer, and K. V. S. AuririUinx (1854. 99), who made marine animal 
life his chief study. Among Swedish zoologists now living, we may liirilier mention 
the following: (t. JletziKx (born 1842: emeritus ]>rofessor of anatomy). celebrated 
for bis studies on the auditory organs of vertebrates besides otlier anatomical works; 
A. lU. Qm u'er.itttU (born 18;17; emeritus professor of zoology at the University 
of Lniui), (. ,1. Wixierldiii! (born /•'. Ohiton (born 18 .",8). lAtutpa 

(born 18S9), 0. c. Foraf (Ix'rn 184."), G. Koltlwjj' 0>orn 1845), (1. Aiilcrz 

(born 1858), ,8’. (born 18(;oi, II. WnUmyren (born I8i;4). 7:,’. Li'nin- 

hrra (born 18(>.'<». O. i.'ii/lpi fii (born 1805) and L. A. JiiiiirAitiltl (hum I sC.T). 
Finally may be added two Swodisb zotdogists bolding apiiointinents at scieiititie 
jjistitutions alwoad, viz., G. (born I sip), eiinitor at tlie |■alif^)rlli.•l^ Aeaib niy 

of Seicnces in San Francisco, and .-1. AtipGIuf (hurw 1807 ), curator .-it the ilnseum 
01 Rergen in Norway. 


(zDolog.v and Mineralotry. 

Sweden already at an early period oeeiiided a jironiiiient pnsitioii in tlie domain 
111 geological researeli. U. J/jdriif (1041'1721) e.\|iressed the \ie\^^ afterwards 
further develoiied by many other savants, that the strata u" the terrestrial globe 
were origiiiallv deposited in water, that the fossils are reimiin- of fciriiierly living 
creatures, anil that the earth undergoes various l■llau.ge^. After lljiirue ajiiieareil 
SceJi-iihufft (1688,1772). M. r. lirutiti ll (107'.' 1 781), A . -NO./k/ i/.s (I I’liMt 1742), 
and A. Ce)si>i.i (1701 44) willi —- coiisideniig the time at wliieh tbej were written — 
very noteworttiv treatises on geological, mineralogieal, and jialeontidogical iinestions, 
the last-named on the deircie-e of water in the lialtir ami the Atlantic. 

Karl V. JAiitii' (1707,78) — better known to Unglislimen lo the hitiiiizeil 
form of bis n.amc, I.iiimieus — with his keen faeiilties of observation, interpreted 
wonderfully correctly the hoterngene-ous geologii-al matters that be bad observed 
in several provinees of Sweden, e. g. lie con.stnieted a seetiiui of Kinnekiille, a 
mountain built of horizontal (niuhrian and Silurian strata, which section iu its 
main features is accepted at tlie present day, and lie coiiijiared the succession of 
strata there vvith that in other districts. Throiigli I.iiinanis having a.ssiinied a 
fixed seipieiice of strata over tlie whole earth, and that tlie strat.i were formed 
in tlie sea, he has really laid tlio founilation of the system of ehissitication ad¬ 
vanced by tlie (rcrman gof>lo.:i.st and mineralogist Werner in 1780 , who grouped 
the rocks of ttie ca.rtlrs crust iiecording to the order of succession in whicli they 
were assumed to lie deposited by wate.r, a system wliieh is only a further deve¬ 
lopment of the views of Liiinmus. — With regard to minerals, Uiiina'us under¬ 
stood flu importance of the geometrical character of erj-stals foi their systematic, 
classificaiioii. ami this nietiiod of his was followed hy J. G. IUciW« 7 «.s (1709/8.5), 
who imbiish.jd the first real handhook in mineralogy, a work which is regarded 
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as being iiH'Hrii]iaralily superior to atiythiiig wi’itteii nj) to that time in this branch 
of science sinci! the days of Agricola. A. F. Cronstei/t (1722/65) carried mine- 
ralogical knowledge a gigantic stride further by his excellent work, iForsOk till 
«‘n uiineralogi, oiler inincralrikets up]istiillning» (Essay on a System of Mineralogy 
or the Classification of the mineral kingdom), which has been translated into 
several foreign languages. 

In 1706, T. Jierniiian (173r>/84) published his famous work, xPhysisk be- 
skrifning iifver jordklotot» (Physical description of the Globe), which can be said, 
in a still higher degree than the works of Linnseus, to be a fore-runner of Werner’s 
system. The work in question contains many important statements regarding the 
formation and classification of the strata of the earth, their changes and disloca¬ 
tions etc., statements whicli bear witness to an unusually idcar understanding of 
geological phenomena. .Vinong otlier things Bergman pointed out that the sedi¬ 
ment deposited on the bottom of the sea must contribute to the raising of the 
surface of the water, a view tliat in later times has been fnrtber developed and 
ein|doyed to explain the rising of the sea-level. — ].K Tiim (1712/72), S. G. 
Urrmi-lhi (1744, 1820). and V. Jlisin/jer (1700/1852) have also made them- 
sidves famous in tin; fiidd of gccdogical research, the two latter especially through 
their gtjolngienl mii)>s. It m:i> be truly said tliat, already during the 18th century, 
the getdogieal scientists of iSweden proccedeil on their own coui'se of investigation 
as jiccrs of their ^•onlemporarics in other countries, and, in many cases, even in 
!td\anee of them. 


In the beginning i the nineteenth 
century. S'. G. Srfsi, h (ITsT is4.'i) 
aroused attention by hi diservatioiis on 
the grooxes nod strim --cribcil in the 
mountains and ir regular direction. 

About this tinn ■aieonlolo'rx liegiin to 
flourish in Swei . naiiiilv throegli I' 

// G. \\ (ITso 18.51). 

I . (17*87 l.sgs). nnd .8. .X/Z.s- 

■•< 11)1 (1787 |8s;;), and .still more 1 h/‘ongh 
.\. /'. ^iii)i)l)» (18o.'i 7i>). wlio elassilieil 
the Swedish Silurian strata aet'ording to 
tile fossil aniin.ils found in them. The 
following were, also n markable as paleon¬ 
tologists: G. /./»/o';'s.son (1841 81), /i. 
I,)i)))l)ii>‘» (1.84;! i)7). and . 8 . . 1 . 'I'ltll- 
ln‘r)i (18.'«2 SO). In the deiiartments of 
minenilogy. peirograpiiy and geology of 
mines, .1. /•.V<///oi«n (1814 6'.)) :ind .1. 
.8yd,/ren (1822/!);)) were at tlieir time 
very energetic. 

During tlie last di’cades, geology as 
well as paleontology lu)vo mtide nnin- 
tcrru])ted i)rogrcss; tin: sihirian, rluet- 
liassie, and cnitaceons scries of strata. 



and their fossil anim:)! .-ind vegetable .re- Axel F.nlniann. 


mai)is :ire studied a)ul desn-ibed, the ((ua- 

ternary deposits are iuvestigated with d:iily increasing interest and success, so 
that Sweden, in these luainclies of geology, has in imuiy resj)ects led the way for 
foreign scientists; moreover, the voleanie rocks are examined as to their luicro- 
scoi)ie characters, the mysterious ])rimitivo rocks and the complicated building of 
the liigbhind-rcgions are the objects of research; at the Swedish universities geo- 
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lofiy lias m'oivcd an iiiiiiorfant and swim' iiositioii; in a ivoni. tlio jiirsi'iit tilin' 
dis])Ia\s a lilo anil inti'irsl in gi'nlniiy, iiiini'ralngy, ainl jialconlology tn wliicli int 
piTvioHs ]ii'vmil laii show aiiylhitig (•(im'S]um<ling. In all tlit'sc ilfjiartlimits 
jiwsi'iit-day Swodni iiosscssi’s men of a'iciico who havo gaiiifd worltl-wido laiiio 
through tliuir.sncrc'ssfiil n'si'airhos. 

A fiirthiT iMi]iiilsi' in this dinv- 
tion was given hy the foundation of 
sfhe lieidogical .stiirvey of Swin n 
(IS.'iH), a State institution h> wl.ieh 
a di'tailed geological exaininatioii :.nd 
niai>]iing of the whole country is i-.ir- 
rieil on. .1. ill'llunvDi was the oi a- 
nizcr and tirst director of this in'li'ii- 
tion. He was succeeded hy (K Ini'll 
I'.iitO), and. since ls;i7. .1. 
'riii'iiilni/iiii (horn l.s;!.s) holds that 
oftice. On the geological slieet-niaii' 
(inhlished hy the Swedish geological 
Survey (on a scale of 1 to oit.iioo 
and ] to ‘iOii.tniii) the occiirn nce and 
extension of the i)iiatcnmry deposits 
as well as the ajipearance ahove the 
ground of the rocks are illustrated. 
More Ilian 120.000 sip kiloni. in Central 
and Southern Sweden are in this way 
iiia]i]ied, and besides a general map of 
Sweden (on a scale of I to 1 ..vOOpioO) 
and several ina|is of isolated provinces 
are jnihlished. 

The tieidogical Society in Stock¬ 
holm ( 1 S 7 I), and the pnhiication of 
the Journal of this Society have, of cmirsi', eontrihiited in a high degree to jiro- 
raote an interest in geology: so has the paper (Itulletin of the (ieological Insti¬ 
tution) which in lHti2 hegan to he jnihlisheil in I jijisala. 

The researches of .Swedes in the I’olar di.striets have proved of great iniport- 
anee, espceially for the knowledge of the tilaeial Teriod in Scandinavia. I.nfi'n 

(1809’115) was the tirst to visit Spit/.hergen for seienlillc purpose^. \iz.. l.s.;7. 
when he made the important diseovery of .liirassie fossils in tin- strata of this 
island. 7ow//, the preeiirsor in (ilaeial geology, .-I. A,'. .Soi-iliii.il.lnl.l (ls ;;2 
1901), the famous mineralogist, and .1. G. yiitlim.it (horn Cs.'.ii), tin. irle- 
hrated eonnoissenr of fossil jdaiits, have, sinee arranged and led a large niimher 
of geologically iminirfant exjieditions to the regioii.s of Ihe .\retie Unaii. 

Among other Swedish ex}dorers in the above mentioned liraiiches of scieiiee 
may he mentioned: A. Ilmnlu-i'fi (born Ikll.’l), and ///'. ■'^jiinri ii i horn 1850), 
as mineralogists; Tiiruelniliin, who has devoted himself to evploring ihe Arelnmin 
and Algonkian distriets of Sweden amt to jieirograiihieal researches: .1. G. H'ip- 
Imni (horn 18.17) and //. ./Uielvtrrnn (horn 1S(;.1), of whom the latter has ehieily 
devoted himself to the stiidv of petrology; A'. Krilinniin (horn lf'4(i), who in¬ 
vestigated the eoal-heariiig formation in .Skiine; G. lAiiihtri'iiii (1 «29, 19(>1), G. 
llolm (horn 18,'».9), ./. Ch. Moheri/ (horn 18.74), and A. (horn 1840), 

who liave sjieeialized in jnileontology. In (he hntneli of qnateriiary geadogy, the 
most noticed are: H. r. Punt (horn 1822) and A. Prihnaim, and, in later times, 
G. Iji- Gar (horn 1818), ami JL Mnnfhe (horn 1800). 



Alfred Gahriel SuUiorxt. 




PHYSIC.'^. 


Physics. 

It wiis coinininitivoiv late tliat. i’liysii^s was adiniftcd as lyi indepeudoB 
scifMHt: ill iii(; Swddisli iiniviirsitv curriculum, iiiasinncli as still in thc bO^OniJlg 
(if flic (;i|xlit( .’iilli century it was always attached tn suine other subject, usually to 
mathematics, 'I'hc first stroiif: impetus to independent jdiysical research in Sweden 
was received in connection with tlie universal revival of learnins; in the middle 
of the eifthtcenth century. 

- I’rlxius (1701,-14) was 

aho\ an •onomer, hut deioleil 

him“ If also to physical research, lie 
madi pilot ometrical observations, he 
stud' 'll the aurora borealis, teiTc.strial 
maeiietisin, the alteration in frraiity 
accordiii}' to latitude, (,'tc. llis name 
is connected with the cenfisrade ther¬ 
mometer-scale, which, however, he first 
adjusted in such a manner that the 
boilin}i-point of water was fixed at 
zero, and the meltiiiji-point of ice at 
100 dejirees. l,inna‘us was the first 
to determine the jn-esent form of the 
scale. — ,S'. KlingehslienM (ItiOH,' 

ITt'ib). a famous mathematician and 
optician, was the tir'-t profosor of 
(ihysics at the University of Uppsala 
(17.').^), where he exercised "riait in¬ 
fluence as a teacher, 'riie most cele¬ 
brated of his ]iupils was ./. K. Wih-ke 
(]7:!‘J Util, a \er> notable experimen¬ 
talist in the domain of electricity. 

.\monj; his works mav be spi'cially 
mentioned his oliM'iwatiotis on the va¬ 
riations in terrestrial maffiteli.stn (where¬ 
by he also coiToborated the observa¬ 
tions of Celsius on the influence of 
the aurora borealis on the magnetic 
needle), and also his notable studies on calorimetry, the mr.in princiides of which 
W'cre indepedently discovered by bitn. — <1. (1. /h'illxfroiii (177,0 11(44: jirofessor 
at Abo) is known by his valuable n’searches on the exiiansion of bodies by heat. 

With the nineteenth century, physical science also in Swedeti etiters its tlou- 
rishino jieriod. /'\ JtitdlH'fci (t.mni ;i;i) won fame by a series of important expe- 
riment.-il ri'setirclies. .\montr these, special mention may be imide of his rcsttarches 
in crystal-oidics, his im]irovements in the construction and testinp of the thermo¬ 
meter, his discovery of double m(dtin«-]ioiiits in certain metallic alloys, and his 
researches reftardiii!? the exjiansion of ftases, especially his determiuinf; the eoef- 
ticient of the expansion of air. — -f. /'. Sranhertf (1H()(>/.07) has among other 
things investigateil the thermo-electrical power in bismuth and antimony crystals, and 
also constnictod and described several apparatus of great ingenuity, viz. an electric 
duplicator, the ]irecursor, in principle, of Iloltz’ machine, and a galvanic differential 
thermometer, which differs only in technical details from the now commonly used 
bolometer, con.structed by tlic .Vmericaii l.angley for investigating radiating heat. 
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A. ./. Antfufrdm (1814/74) was 
one of Uppsala’s most celebrated phy¬ 
sicists. Already in 1853 he established 
some of the itrinciples of the spcctnim 
analysis. In acceiitnatiiid that ?a ra¬ 
diant iiody emits exactly the kinds of 
lijiht it absorbs at ordinary temiiera- 
tures, he became one of the foremost 
founders of the s]»ectTum analysis. Aiuoiik 
his other ojdical works may be mcn- 
tiomsl his atlas of the .solar spectmm. 
which was for a fon;; time the norm 
for all determinations of wavo-leiijstlis. 
his crystal-optical rcsearclics, and tliose 
on the spectrum of the iinror.: hormilis. 
Moren^er, by a p.irlicnlailx imjinioiis 
method, he made dctennimitions on the 
lilisidiip' eouductitity of licat (d soeral 
liodies. — .Viiother of Sweden’s most 
eminent physicists was /■.illiiinl 

(IHl'.t, sK). wlio wtirked out a new 
theoiw to exph'.in tlie electrical plie- 
nonien.i. supiMisino, like l•'l■.illklin, hut 
i)ne electric finid, which he identitied 
with the ether of lljthl. lie tried to explain tlie eleetrodytiamic pheimmemi by 
the urrent of ether, .imonjtst his niimeroas experimental iavestipations niity be 
))articnlarly. mentioned his works on I'xfrti currents; on the hc.ttintr t'liitcts of 
induction enrrents; on the so-called uniimhir induction. b\ which he tried to ex¬ 
plain the aurora l)ore.alis ami the atitios)dieric electricity; on plnmoniena connected 
with the discharge in raretied gases, which, in accordance with his theory, led 
him to sujijmse a vacuum to he a good <’omliictor of electricity. Further, he 
discovered the electro-motive J'orco in the tdcctric arc; he investig.ated the deve¬ 
lopment of heat by comjiression of metals, and tried by tiie stretehing of wire to 
determine the meehanieal equivalent of heat: he studieil also the formation ot 
ice in the sea. 

.Among other emine’it Swedish iihysicists of the jiast, may he nnmtioned 
F. M'rede (1802 !t3), who direeted his attention chiefly to optics; P. *1. Silje- 
strom (1815,'92), who carried on a series ot e.xjierimitiits with regard to the 
validity of Hoyle’s law .at low i)ressures, and .fiJiii Erirsaou (180;! 89), (d' wliosc 
remarkable discoveries and stmlies may here he noticed his (!X]ieriments on r,ailia- 
ting heat and his invention of the ealorilie and the sun machine. The great 
chemist •/. Jierzetiun (1779/1848) exercised also a great influence on physics, 
more esiiecially through his masterly ;.-Annu.al.s:>, which were imblislnsl by the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences in .Stockholm during the period of 1821 47, ainl which also 
gave account of the results of contemjtorary scientific, researches in i>hysies. 

One of the oldest Swedish ]>hysieists now living is T. R. Thali'u (horn 1827), 
formerly proles.sor at Ui)psala. He has carried on exi>crimcnts of great delicacy 
reganling simetmm analysis, and was tlie assistant of Angstrom at many of his 
lalmurs in the same held. Magnetism is also the subject of many works of 
Thali'n; thus he has given, among other things, important contributions to our 
knowledge of terrestrial magnetic conditions in Sweden, and also methods of 
investigating mining fields. 

.Among other iihysicists now living may he named: A. V. Sdcklund (horn 
1845, prof..ssor at l.uiul), who has published imjiortant works on mathematical 
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physics, especially on the theory of electricity; K. B. Uaaselberg (boiSi iSASf.i 
professor at the Academy of Sciences, Stockholm), who has published careftd worts 
on spectrum analysis; K. Ang»tr6m (born 1857; professor at Uppsala), who, 
among other things, has published works on radiant heat and on the ultra red 
siieotnim; S. ArrlieniuD (born 1859; professor at the Private University of Stock¬ 
holm), who has ]mblishcd numerous works on physical chemistry and particularly 
developed tin; theorj’ of electrolytical dissociation; his discoveries were in 1903 
coronated with one of the great Nobel prizes, that in chemistry; fT. yl. V. Holm¬ 
gren (l)oni 1824; formerly professor at Lmid); G. Lundqimt (born 1841; pro¬ 
fessor of Mechanics at Uppsala; heat and light); A. Wijkanrier (bom 1849; 
professor at the f'halmoi's’ i*olyteclini(;al Uollege in (iotlienlmrg; terrestrial mag¬ 
netism); .7. ]l. Hj/dherg (born 1854; s)>etdrum analysis); (J/c5iu.s (born 1854; 
(dectricity); U. (.'arlhi'im-GgHen.ilHold (born 1859; terrestrial magnetism); E. 
Sdlaiider (born 18(i2; terrestrial niagn('tism); and P. G. 1). Groiiqvist (born 

IHCiCi; electricity). 


(’liemistry. 


As long as all opportunities of instrnction in this subject were wanting in 
Snedeii. this braneli of seienee tlicre found only few and casual followers. During 
the Kra of the I'olitieal (ireatness of Sweden, intercourse with foreign countries 
growing more fnspient. the ta-te tor chemical research and an a])i(rcciation of its 
value increa'-ed. l,.iter. during the so-called ^-Era of l.ibcrtys, with its enthusiastic 
])romotion of mannfaetnres. it was tlie mining j>roj)rietor.s and jiromotors especially 
who busied tbemsehes with chemical tudios. .\mong the older chemists the 
following are wortliv of mention; ,/. Kinilcrl (1630 1703; summoned-from llends- 
biirg), who discovered and made known the method of producing phosphorus 
formerly a secret ami nnidc many imjiortant chemico-tiwhnical iliscoveries, 
more esju'cially with regard to the manufaetiire cd' glass (bone glass, ruby glass); 

Iljaiiii' (tdtl 1724), who started investigating Swedish mineral waters and 
turning them into account, more closely <lescribed formic acid, and (deserved and 
tried to explain the increase in gr:ivity of metals under calcination. .Vt his 
initiative Charles XI had a. laboratory establisbed, in 1685. at Stockholm, where, 
at the exjiense of the State, ex|ieriments were carried out. esjmcially on behalf of 
the Koyal Hoard of Miiuis. lijiirue himself was made the chief of this institution, 
one of the first laboratories known to have bt;en fitted U]i by a State grant; G. 
lirniidt (l(i:i4 1768), the discovenu’ of cobalt, and //, 7 ’. Selii‘li‘er (1710 59), 
known for his investigation of platinum. 

The establishing of the first Swedish ('hair of Chemistry at Ui>psala, in 
1750. was the harbinger of a new ]>eriod noticeable for a more systematic and 
strictly scientitic study of chemistry. The distinct ])ractical bent of the foregoing 
perio(l showed itself also in this at the beginning, but in the middle of the 
period ]nire chemistry also had its exiioncnts of the highest rank. The jvhlogistic 
view governed tin; theoretic treatment of the science. A characteristic feature 
was the industry devoted to the develojiment of blowpipe analysis. 

.Vmong chemists of distinction the following are deserving of mention, viz. 
, 7 . G. WalliTiiie (1709,85), the founder of agricultural chemistry; A. F. Cron- 
xtedt (1722,65), the discoverer of nickel, and Bergman and Seheele, the first 
of a series of eminent Swedish chemists. — T, iK Jiergman (1735 84) laid the 
foundation of the present doctrine of reagents and qualitative analysis in the wet 
way, and carried out important preliminary studies also in the direction of quantita¬ 
tive analysis; discovered the method of analyzing insoluble bodies by fusion with 
alkaline carbonate, increased the ai»plicatiou of blo\v))ipe chemistry, attempted to 
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express the Tarious de¬ 
grees of intensity of the 
elective attraction by a 
vast number of bis so- 
called tables of affinity 
—works highly esteemed 
by hiscontemitoraries—, 
])ointud out the acid 
jiropcTtics of (carbonic 
acid and its occurrence 
in the utinos]ibcr(!; de¬ 
monstrated the cause of 
the difference between 
pig iron, steel, and soft 
iron. K. 1”. Schffle 
(1742 8t!) antici))atcd 
rri(!stley’s discovery of 
oxygen C^finj-airs), ascer¬ 
tained its imtst important 
clieniicul filatures, and 
jiroved that the air is 
a mixture id' tliis kind of 
gas and another, which 
he called corrupled air» 
(= nitrogen); set uji, in 
a i>hlogistic spirit, mi 
imleiicmlent by]>oth(wis 
with regard to the jihe- 
nomena of <'ombustion; 
discover(!d the elements 
chlorine, barium, man¬ 
ganese, molybdenum, and 
tungsten, and, among 
more imjiortant inorganic 
combinations, arsenic m-id, arsenetted hydrogen, hydrofluoric acid, and I’russic 
acid, Jiroved that jihosjihorus renders iron )-cold-short. disrosered the ijualitativc 
composition of sulphnrctted hydrogen, examined the influence of sunlight on chloride 
of silver, disproved the view of the transformation of silicic acid into alumina 
and that of water into earth. .Also in organic chemistry Schcele’s experimental 
investigations broke the way for a new era. filyccrine and a large number of 
organic acids were di.scovered by him. — G. Guhn (1740/1818) showed the 
phosjihoric acid to be a constituent of bone-earth, and for the first time showed 
this acid in the mineral kingdom. 

With J. J. Be-rzeliwt (1770 1848) chemistry entered on a new stage. It 
was he who brought about the admission and ajiplication of antijihlogistic doctrines 
also into the scientific literature of Sweden. With these doctrines he combined 
the atomic hypothesis and the electro-chemical theory and thus formed a homo¬ 
geneous system of theoretic chemistry, lie determine'd the (juantitative comjiosi- 
tion of the chief inorganic bodies, and showed that this can always be cxjiresscd 
by (ionstant and simple numerical ratio, by which means he created a firm footing 
for Dalton’s theory of atoms, and at the same time by aid of Oay-Lnssac’s law 
of volumes and by isomorjibism he achieved an exact determination of the atomic 
weights of the elements;-he systematically develojtcd the oxide theory started by 
Lavoisier, and the dualism closely associated with it, of which, in the electro-chemical 
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theory that bears his name, he sought to find a rational explanation; he perfected 
chemical nomenclature, and created the still existent system of chemical symbols, 
introduced the notion of isomerism, polymerism, and allotrn))ism into chemistry, 
applied the doctrine of definite proportions to the minerals and organic com¬ 
binations, devised a new system of mineralogy based on a chemical foundation, 
and (partly in conjunction with Liebig) set u]> the so-called older radical theory, 
one of tli(! earliest attempts to exjdain the atomic structure of organic, sub¬ 
stances. lie also discovered three new elements, viz., ceriu7n, together with V. 
IJiiitifier (1852), selenium, and thorium; isolated for the first time silicium 
and zirconium in the free state, was, through his researches on .animal matter, also 
a jdonecr of i)bysiologii'al chemistry, found out the method of decom])osing silicates 
with hydroHiioric acid, and of sei)arating metals by means of chlorine, established 
the use of ])latinum crucibles, wash-bottles, and <'ao>itchouc tubes, founded the 
modc.ni elementary analysis; extended the knowledge of blowjjipe analysis beyond 
Sweden, published an extensive inunnal of chemistry, and exercised considerable 
critical infinence, especially through his Chemical .-Vninials, published 1821/47. 

Among other scientists of this ]>eriod the following are remarkable: A. G. 
J'Arlx'ni ( 1 7Ci7 ' I Hi;i), the discoverer of tantalinm; .1/. J/. <if J’otiiiti (1781/ 
18.58), who, together with llerzclins, brougiit about the reduction of alkaline 
earths, and discovered the amalgam of ammonium; A. G. SefxtrOin (1787/1845), 
the disco\erer of vanadium; ./. A. Arfevdnon (171)2 1841), an ardent analyst 
of minerals, the discoverer of lithium; and K. G. AJosnndtr (171)7/18.58), who 
discovered four elements (later sulMii7ided), viz., lanthanum, didymium, erbium, 
and terbi\im. ' 

.\fter the. lime of llerzclins, chemical investigations proceeded .at first on the 
lipcs laid down by the master, fairly undisturbcci by the I’adi-'al revolution that 
at this very period was taking )dace in l•hemistry on the Continent, fj. F. iivmt- 
fii'ni (1805 78) settled the atomic weight of se\eral elements, and disco\cred the 
])hosidiomolybdic acid. A'. ./. /Irrlhi (1812'91) efi'ected the first more accurate 
det<'rmination of the .atomic weight of chromium, and was a jmoliHc writer of manuals 
of instruction.” I'. F<njt‘rfz (1817 89) worked out some valuable methods for test¬ 
ing iron and iron ores. K. JJIomstrinid (1826/97) sought to eficct a recon¬ 
ciliation bcdwee.n the system of I5(!rzelins and Muoderii chemistry^ by tnacing 
the hitter as a conse(|uence of the former, and theri'.by jirejiared the way for a 
more modern method of regarding the sidence; he also contributed actively tow¬ 
ards solving the i|uestiou of the atomicity of the elements. 

Chemical research in Sweden during the last period of the nineteenth century 
has more and more comi>letely emerged from the isolation that enveloped it in 
the period consequent to the death of llerzelius, and, in a large number of dif¬ 
ferent siiberes, has left important contributions to the chemical researches of the 
times. F. L. Fhiiiiii (18i)0,90), the liydrograidier, investigated the jirocesses 
involved in the manufacture of suljdniric acid, and devised methods for analyzing 
water. .4. \oM (18:13.9(1) invented dynamite and the smokeless powder that 
bears his name. h. F. XUson (1840,99) carried out important investigations 
witli regard to :-conided” combinations of platinum and to the rare earths, discovered 
scandium, determined the atomic weights and the atoniiticy of several elements, 
and also luibiislied numerous writings on analytical chemistry; finally he devoted 
himself to agidcultural chemistry, and, on this subject, pnldished important works 

I One fact that speaks much for the imjiortant part played by Swedish scientists in 
the develoiiment of chemistry must be mentioned here, viz., that out of the total number 
of elements at present known (about 78), no less than 20 are discovered by Swedes. — 
* With regard to N. J. Berlin, his services in respect to popular education deserve to bo 
rcnicmhcrcd. His widely-known »Nnturlftra> (Physics), which lias been translated into several 
foreign languages, has marked an epoch In the popular instruction of Sw'cden. 
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Sftitiie of JriiiK Jakob IlfrArlius, .Slmkhdliu. 


on the fat in cows’ milk, tlie nntritive value of Sweilisli jilaiits eiri)>loy(al as fodiler, 
t':o cultivation of siipar Ixjots, fertilizers. et<'. E. ili'ri/hnnl (]W-Hi «7) carried out 
valnable researches with I'egard to amide ami imiilo-snlplioiiic acid, as well as 
works on analysis. ./. ,1. Jltailin (1 H.'ic,'|ito:*) has made important synthetical 
works in the domain of oraanic chemistry (triazol- and tetrazol-hodies). 

Amona Swedish scientists now livina who, hy reason of tlxdr activity or 
position, may he regarded as the chief representtitives td’ chemical research in 
their own c(»untry, the foliowing may he ennmerated, according to their resp<!CTi\e 
ages: //. r. Eonf (horn 1S22; agricultural chemistry); 7'. Ch're (horn 1840; 
inorganic and org.anie ciiemistry); J. O. Jtiisiaihcni (horn 184i); general chemistry); 
O. ifammnrston (horn 1841; jdiysiological chemistry); A. (r. Ekxtraiiit (iiavn 
1840: organic and technical chemistry); S. <>. J’ptti-rxxo)i (horn 1«4«; physical 
chemistry' and the analysis of g:ises); P. Kh\xon (horn 1848; organic chemistry, 
chemical technology); tl. WiihiKin (horn 1802 ; organic chemistry, chemical nomen¬ 
clature); A. A. H. JlOrner (horn 1854; physiological chemistry); J. Jf. Eovihi 
(horn 1850; chemistry and mineralogy); S. Arrhcriias (horn 18.59; physical 
chemistry, the founder of the theory of electrolytic dissociation, see i>. 477); 
//. G. SoJerbni/tn (horn IHO-i; organic and agricultural chemistry); all being 
professors or officials at the Universities or other public institutions. 


Mathematics. 

Though occupying quite at an early date a i)rominent yiosition within several 
branches of the natural sciences, it was not nntil lately that Sweden asserted its 
rank in the domain of yrare mathematics. S. KlinyeMtierna (1(598,T7ti5), an 
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ingenious physicist of vcrsatilu endowments, famous chiefly for his discoveries in 
o])tics, was an eminent mathematician for his time, without, however, having 
achieved any work that can lie regarded as forming a link in the general deve- 
lo})raent of mathematics. As a tesichcr he enjoyed a high re]mtation, and he 
raised the mathematical instruction at l^]>psala to a standard that kept pace with 
the scientific claims of the time. 

K. J. D. [fill (17!I3, IH?.*)) was a gifted mathematician and produced a lai'ge 
number of works on the sultject. E. G. lijorlinff (1808,-7-i) and K. F. Liud- 
man ( 181 C/lfU)l) were noteworthy investigators within the higher-analysis and 
a|p especially meritorious as authors of text-books on elemental^ mathematics. 

K. .1. Malmxfm (1814 80) is epoch-making for mathematical studies in 
Sweden and has asserted his position in the history of mathematical science, prin 
cipally on th(‘ strength of his work on the Euler summation formula. Malmsten, 
in bis capacity of professor at lJ]>i)saia (1842/o!)j, managed in a short space of 
time to rui.se the standard of mathematical instruction to a level with ttie uni¬ 
versal scientific, standjmint of the tim(i. Hj. Hohn(jrcn (1822/8.’)) attracted 
attention by his researches about the difl'erential calculus with fractional indices; 
he also possessed on eminent talent as a teacher and lecturer. The same may 
be said of F. I'. Hidimnii (I82'.i,79), who, like lljOrliiig, destTved exceedingly 
well of the elementary instruction in Sweden. A". E. Lumhlrom (1840 till) 
treated with great acumen certain problems in the calculus of variations. 

During the last decades, Swi-disli mathematicians have been partaking in the 
work for the develo|imenl of .'iiaiheiiiatical science in a way that has attractcfl 
great attention. This may be. nniintained <-oncerning the two State universities as 
well as the newly established Private ITniversity of Stockholm. 

The ])rescnt advocates for mathematics at the State universities are 
.1/. Fidk at Uppsala (born 1841) and F. E. lijoitrn;/ at l.iind (born 183!»), 
the former of whom has treated various nucstions of algebraic analysis and the 
theories of difl'erential eiimitions and of functions, whereas the latter preponderantly 
has Imm'.ii devoting bis work to geometry. .Viuongst other mathematicians who have 
dtivelopcd any considerable activity as authors may be mentionc'd: for Upivsala 
//. 7'. JJaui/ (1828 88; infinitesimal goometrj-), G. IHUufr (bom 18;i2; theory 
of functions, difl'erential etpiations), and . 1 . Bfvger (18-14 I'lOl; theory of numbers). 
,\t the university of Lund A. V. liarkliiiid (born 184/)) has .achieved important 
researches, both within tin* donuiin of geometry and that of the theory of partial 
difl'erential eiiuations; 7'. Hroden (born 18.')7) and A. Wimmi (born 1806), now 
at the University of U])])Kala, have iilso been occuivying themselves with geo¬ 
metrical (luestious; besides those, llrodeu has written sevcriil jaipers on the theory 
of functions and Wiman on certain ivarts of the higher algebra. 

Through the foundation of the Trivatc University of Stockholm (1878) 
— wlier<“, at the instruction, state,d examination claims liave not necessarily been 
to take into (u>usid(>ration and where thus scientific investigation is working under 
specially favourable circumstances — and by the starting (1882) of an international 
mathematical Keview, the Aetti Mathcmatica, under the editorship of G. Mittag- 
Leftler — Swedish mathcimitics has made considerable progress. This periodical, 
which among its collaborators (a)unt8 many of the most ])rominent mathematicians 
of the time, occupies a position of note in the inathcmatical work of investigation 
in our days — a circumstance which is a good testimony of the corresponding 
development of the mathomaticul science in Sweden itself. 

The first teachers of the subject in question at the University of Stockholm 
were G. Mittng-LeJJier (born 184()) and Sonja Kot'alershi (1860 01). Mittag- 
Leffler’s chief works arc the treatment of the problem of analytically setting forth 
functions of one variable in such a form as to reflect the characteristic attributes 
of the functions without the introduction of extraneous elements, also the con- 

sj!ed en, 31 
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struction of whole classes of analytical 
expressions that by their nature pro¬ 
duce monoRCiieons functions of the most 
general character possible arid also 
embrace and elucidate the true signi¬ 
fication of Taylor’s series, .Among tlui 
works of Sonja Koialevski ought to be 
mentioned the general inlegnition of a 
system of partial differential e<ina -ons 
and the solution of a new case of the 
rotation problem by means of uniform 
functions. .Among other mathematicians 
who are, or have been, attached to the 
University of Stockholm, may be no¬ 
ticed: E. I'lminmvn (born ISCi.'t; since 
18ST co-editor of the Acta Mathema- 
tiea), an author of very discriminating 
dis(iuisitious on the theory of functions 
and on the analytical theory of numbers; 
I. lii'jnli.,rxon (born 18r>]), an author 
of profound works on the general the.ory 
of functions anil of differential equa¬ 
tions; 11. e. Koch (horn 187(1). known 
for his investigations on infinite deter¬ 
minants and for a ]ia]ier on the ana¬ 
lytical theory of numbers; G. Kobb 
(horn IH)!;)), who among.st other things, 
has treaU‘d the calculus of variations;, 
and /. Fredholm (horn 18(i6) who has given a new method for solving the 
problem of Dirichlet. 

In the department of matheniatic.al history G. Enestriim (horn Ih.'ig) has 
e.xercised an extensive activity as an investigator and as editor (since 1887) of 
the international magazine of mathematical history liiblioihrm Mathematical 
which of late has been much enlarged and has ]mt down on its jirogramme the 
treatment of questions that are of actual interest to the mathematicians, .such, 
for instance, as refer to tenninology, classification, and hihliographicai exiiedients. 


Astronomy. 

It is not till the beginning of the 17th century that we find astronomical 
research represented to any noticeable degree in .Sweden. Our first astronomical 
observatory was founded in I64!t by Ji. lleilrimiH (l(!08,50), professor of 
Mechanics at Ujipsala, who seems to have manufactured astronomical instruments 
in a workshop of his own. He also published a work, printed in Leyden, on the 
astrolabe. A. CeUim (1701/44) arranged for the construction of a new observa¬ 
tory in Uppsala (1740), which was very amply provided with instruments. When 
the French expedition for determining latitudes, under the leadership of Manjier- 
tuis, in 1730 proceeded to l.ai>pland, Uelsius volunteered to accoin]iany it. He 
was also the first to direct attention to the influence of the aurora borealis on 
the magnetic needle. — In 175.3 — the same ye.ar in which the (Iregorian Ca¬ 
lendar was introduced into Sweden — observatories were erected in Stockholm 
and Lund. F. Wargentin (1717/83) was the first Director of the Stockholm 
Observatory. He carried out many extensive observations, settled the latitude of 
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the Observatory and its difference in longitude from Paris, and in 1751 took part 
together with the observers at the Cape, London, and Berlin in corresponding 
observations for determining the parallaxes of the sun and moon, and observed 
in Stockholm the transits of Venus in 1761 and 17(i9. The fame he enjoyed 
among his contemjioraries was chiefly foundeii on the tables that he constructed 
for the satellites of Jupiter. 

•Vt the beginning of th(! 19th 
century !>. Afelandfrliji'liii (172Ci 
1810) of C))psala initiated a new 
mensuration of latitudes in I.u|iplund 
(18U1,'0:!), which was earri(!(l out liy 
./. Svatiht'ni (1771 18.51). Several 
decades later (1850'51) this was 
followed by a Swedish-ltussian meii- 
snration of latitudes from Tornea 
to Fuglemes (near llaninierfest in 
.\orway), carried oat hy .\'. II. Sr- 
liimli'f (1S04'70) in Stockh<din, ./. 

.1/. .1 oarilli (1X12,62) in Lund, and 
/>. (I. Liiiilliaai'ii (horn 1819), the 
last hating been a]t)iointed at the I’nl- 
kova Ohsertator) and taking part as 
llnssian delegate, l.indhageii, later on 
ajipointed at the Stockholm Observa¬ 
tory. in eonjiinetion with Kearnlcy in 
Christiania and Sidijellernp at Co]ien- 
iiagen, carried out mensuration of 
longitudes betwiien the Observatory tit 
Stockholm and those of the towns above 
mentioned. — From the very begin¬ 
ning of the century geodetic-topogra¬ 
phical work was taken itji in Sweden with increasing intcrc'St. -S. .1. Cronxtruud 
(1784; 1x50) and A". /'. HCdlutriiin (1774 1856) actively took pait in this by 
carrying out the determimition of astroiioinictil )tlaces for the work of ma]>])ing 
out Sweden. St hniih'i' and still more J\ G. J'oacii (horn ix;!8; I'rofessor at the 
Oeneral Army Sttiff’s Toi>ographical Deiiartment in .Stockholm) have carried out 
tind advanced geodetietil works in Sweden, which since 1865 entered as an integral 
part in the •International Furopeaii measurement of Latitudes*. 

On a par with the ahove-inentioned measurements and observations, the work 
<d' scientitic resiaireh has been most successfully carried on. G. Pronperiv (1759' 
180;!) is known for a table of comets often used and containing a register of the 
older comets from 857 .V. 1>. down to 1795, together with determinants for the 
same in their nearest iiositions in resjiect to the earth. *1. Jltrdman (1770/ 
1859) publisheil in the middle of the century an extensive niaiinal entitled 
d’riiiciiiles of Tluioretical .Astronomy". G. Si'anbtTp (1802/82) has done excel¬ 
lent service in Swt'disb astronomical research by erecting a new Observatory in 
Uppsala, completed 1855. H. S'-Muhz (1825/90) was a scalons observer, who 
acquired fame by his -.Micrometrical observations of 500 Xebula‘», by his mea¬ 
surements of star-groups -- the so-called *clusters» — find by his taking jiart, 
on behalf of Ujipsala, in the corresponding observations on the planet Mars in 
1862, for determining the solar jiarallax. ■ A new Observatory was erected at 
Lund in 1860 under the direction of U. M. A. MoUer (1850. 96), renowned for 
his researches with- referemte to the Faye-Moller comet; and the Stockholm Obser¬ 
vatory was restored and enlarged 1877, fitter the Finnish astronomer P. H. 
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Oi/ld'’ii (1x41 91!) had been a])])ointed dimtor in 1H71. {'ivldcn devoted himself 
tlii(!tl( to the jtertiirhanec^ theory, and has handed down his extensive studies on 
this sidiject in a iiiiinher of short urtielcs, as wtdl as in a larser work entitled 
sTraite iuiiil\ti(me des orhites ahsniues dos huits plaiu'tes iirineiiiahisi', <if which, 
liowever, t>nly' the iinst ]i!irt lias a)i})cured. 

The iivesent directors of the three Observatories are I’rof. I inner in rjipsala, 
I'rof. liohlin in Stockholni, and I’rof. (’harlier in l.iind. .\'. t Ihinvr (horn 
]H.9!0. who had before tliis inihlished sMesiires niierotni'triqnes d'etoile.s donhlesv, 
>Snr les etoiies a spectres de la troisieine classes, and ySnr la rot.ition du sineil-, 
has in ri>]isala e.specially eondncted researches with regard to the solar s|iectrnin, 
the spectra of the fixed stars, and the variahle stars. Ahont the hcfrinnino of 
1890 he succeeded in iirocnrins ii double-refractor of llepsold, a new niovahle 
tower, etc. K. liuhlin (horn l'8(i0) has published reseandies with reftard to 
Tcthys, the third satellite of Saturn, and on Winnecke’s comet, as also sKonneln 
nnd Tafeln znr ftriippenweisen lierechnnng der alliteineinen Stiimiiiien henachharter 
rianetens, ■ Developpeincnt des perturbations iilanetoires , astro-idiotoftniphie re¬ 
searches, and besides several inathematical ]iajiers. T. /.. Cluirlii-r (horn 
18*‘i2) has published a eomiirehensive work with rcftard to tin- jilanet .InpitiT's 
perturbations of Thetis, and a work entitled rehcr den (ianst des Lichte.s dnreh 
eiii System von sphinrischen l.rnseii . — Here are also to he mentioned: A. Lind 
xtedf (born I8.">4), to hesin with docent at I.nnd, later professor of mechanics at 
Dorjiat, and at nrescnt |trofosr,or at the Techniciil llitth School in Stockholni. who 
has made important investigations into t'cdestial tnochanies, of which is especially 
worth mention the fanions disiiuisition: Stir la determination des distances nm- 
tuelles dans la proWeiiie des trois corps ; and K. H. JLixxi'lbfrii (born 1848), 

appointed at the I’lilkova Observatory in Itiissia 1872 as chief of the astro-]di^cal 

institute, since 1888 the physicist of the Royal .\eademy of Seieiiees at Stockholm, 
who has made very exact researches as to the spectra of gases and metals, and 
several astro-idiysieal investigations esjieeially on the sjieetra of comets. 

Since 188ii, the Stockholm Observatory has been )iulilishing .Istnmomie.sl 
oliscrvations and resiiai'clies carried on at the. Observatory of Stockholm, and 
the Observatory at I,nnd also sends out llejiorts from the l.und .Astronomical 
(thservatory. 

Many Swedish astronomers have hceii a|ii)oiiited to tlie Ohseiwatory at I’ul- 
kova (Russia) - one of the most renowned in the world. Since 1895, it is 

even administered by a Sweilish astronomer, ./. (J. /tncLhiin/ (horn 184C), 

famous, among other things, for his wide researches with respect to the Rrieke 
comet. Also the vice-dircetorship is licld since 1892 h)' a Swede - il/. \i/r<'n 
(Ijorn 1837), who has specially treated the proldem of the earth’s rotation 
round its axis. 


Meteorology and Hydrography. 

For quite early historic ]ieriods in Sweden we iiave access to only very 
scanty statements regarding, for instance, the oeeurrenec of great heat or cold, of 
drought or long Riiiis, of good or had harvests; from tliese it is only possible to 
arrive at a very rough general idea as to some of the climatic conditions then 
prevailing in this land. Tlie c-arliest meteorological observations made with 
regularity within the present borders of Sweden arc those instituted by Tyko 
Hrahe, the famous Danish astronomer, at his oliservatory of Uranienborg on the 
island of Hveii, wfliich until tiie year Itlok belonged to Denmark. Those ob¬ 
servations were imnle in the years 1.582/97. The tirst regular moteorolofpcal 
observations made by Swedes, wore taken under the ausjiiccs of the Uppsala 
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Soficty of Sciences between the years 17'20 and 1740 by K. Bwrman (1092/1729) 
and A. Celsim (1701/44), at first in Uppsala and subsequently a’Dumber of 
other ]ilaccs in Sweden. Tlie lack, Itowever, of accurate tliermonieters considerably 
diminishes tin: value of those records, it was not until about 1760, after Celsius 
and Linn6 had given tlie present graduation to the contigrfide thermometer, that 
better results were obtained. In Upjisala t(deTal)Iy good records have been kept 
(with a few gaps) e^cr since 17.'!'.t, in Sfockholni since 17.64, and in Lund since 
1740. IJaroineter and rain-gauge were alsn enii)loyed, though the results obtained 
were not ac.cnrate enough to ha\e much scientific value according to the present 
re<iuest. 

.Already itrcvious to that date (17.60) Swedish investigatoi-s had been eiupiiring 
into the connei'tion existing Indween tb(! level of tlie water in rivers and lakes 
and the weather, and also into the ((uestion of the rise of the land, or, as it 
was then called, the shrinkage of the water. Hjiirne (lOtl 172+) brought this 
matter up in H!!»4, E. (1 iin«. 1772), and />. Tiselins (1082/1744) 

were studying it in 1720 . while li. (lliH7 1771) )>nblisbcd a series of 

essays, giving an essentially coiTect ex]danation of the connection in jioint: he 
had ari'ived at his conclusions by observations imrsned for several years ujion 
tlie weather and the level of the water in Lake Veuern. .Vl the jiresent time 
we jiossess several fairly comjdi'te seriiis of measureinents of the level of the 
water in some of the largest sheets of water in the country; some of them date 
back to the last half of the istb others to the first half of the 19th century. 

The Acadeuiv of Scieiu-es, at the reijuest of the xSocietas I’alatiiuu (founded 
at Mannheim in 17so), in 17s6, oiganized the ri'gistering of meteorological ob¬ 
servations at the jirincipal colleges of the country, iilacing the snjiervision of the 
sau)^ in the hands of the lectors in Mathentatics. I!y that means, a collection 
of vi-.iy valHalde records, extending over a long sm-ies of years, has'been made, 
though the gaps in some jilaces are numerons. Some jirivate individuals have 
also since 1786 carried out observations over varying ]ie,riods of time, and these 
too are of gnsit value. 

In 1848. A. Evdmann (1814 (iO) arranged for observations of meteorological 
and hydrograidiical )dienomcna to be regularly made at twenty lighthouses. In 
1868, E. Edliiud (I8l!i 88) introduced a system of so-called Second-!.'lass Stations, 
to take observations three times a day as to the height of the barometer, of the 
dry and wet bulb thermometers, force and direction of the wind, sky and clouds, 
rainfall, tnists. dews, hoar-frosts, thunder, aurora borealis, etc., and also to take 
readings id' the maximum and minimum thermometers and of the rain-gauge 
once in the twenty-four honrs; tlie observations thus iiiangtirated have been 
continuously kojit. up ever since in practically unchanged fonn, save that some 
slight extensions of their scope have been introduced, and a tew more stations 
have by degrees been established. The Second-Class Stations above described 
were in 1873 ])laced under the management of a special institution, founded that 
year and siiliordinate to the .Academy of Sciences. That institution is the Central 
Meteoredoeiieal Ojfice in Stockholm, to which is entrusted both the work of super¬ 
intending, sy.stematizing, and imblishing the meteorological oliservatioiis made at 
the stations under its control, and also the raaintenanee of the telegraphic weather 
service, the object of which is to inform’ the general public as fully and reliably 
as possible about the present and near future with regard to the weather, more 
especially in the interests of navigation and agriculture. JR. JRubentioH (1829/1902) 
was appointed to preside over the Office. 

In 18()6, at Uppsala a scries of meteorological observations began to be 
made for every hour, throughout day and night. C. Svanherg (1802, 82) exercised 
control over and Ruhenson had the guidance of these observations, which were 
made by voluntary observers, mostly undergraduates. In 18ti8, self-registering 
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instruments, ronstmcted by A. G. Theurell (1834, 75), replaced the voluntary 
work tbia|the most part. I’ertain phenomena, such as the contiguration of the 
clouds, thunderstorms, and aui-oras, had, however, still to be taken personal note 
of. Thus it was that a so-called First Class Meteorological Observatori/ came 
into existence at Uppsala, it being the only one in Sweden. In 1873, //. //. 
Hild-ebrandsem (born 18.38) became its head. In 1878, the observaton’, until 
that time a subsection of tlie astronomical one, was miide an independent institu¬ 
tion, and its he,ad became professor of meteorology. 

In 1870, K. B. lAlliehoCtk (180!! !•()) instituted a regular system of obser¬ 
vation on the state of the ice in Swedish navigable waters; these observations 
are entni.sted to officials in tlie I’ilot Service. 

Early in the seventies, lliJdebraiidssoii with the aid of the Agricultural 
Societies staitod a system of sd-callcd Fourth Cl.ass St.ations, at which notes 
wen; to be taken of the slate of the; ice. of tliiinderstorms. of frostv nights 
in the early autumn and late spring, and of certain ])lienomena in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Eater on, these stations were consigned to the super¬ 
intendence of the Central Meteoi’ological Oftice. .it about tin; same jieriod of 
time, Hildebramis.son organized an international series of observations on the 
])assage of clouds, more esiiecially of the ciiTus clouds. In 1878, //. B. Hnm- 
herg (born t84 7), also with the co-oi>eration of the .igricultnral Societies, in¬ 
troduced a svstem of so-called TliinI Cl.ass Stations, in-iiicipally for registering 
daily amounts of rainfall, but also for the obs(;rvation ol' air-lemju'rature, etc. 
This system, too, bos l)ecn taken in tiand by tlie Central Meteorological (Iftice. 
Tbirng the years !87(! i)7, Homberg conducted a special im|uir\ at the oftice 
into the inlinence exercised by the forests of Sweden ui>on its eliniate. 

In 1878, a yantico-Metrorologlctil Oijice was founded, to control and syste¬ 
matize tliC' observations made on ocean-going steamers atid at lighthouses, anil 
also to take measurings of the level of the water off the coasts of Sweden and 
in its lakes, and to make other hydrograjdiical iuvitstigations. Its head is /•’. tS. 
Malmberg (born 1831). 

In the year HiOd, the numher of stations in Sweden where meteorological 
observations were being made was; I of the first class. (13 of the .second class 
(9 being jirivate and yi) lighthouses), 38-.> of the third class ( 9-1 being light¬ 
houses), and 91 of the fourth class. 

Investigations ujiou tlie climate of Sweden liave been made and published by 
F. C. Ehrenheim (1753 1828), Edhind, Jtitbeimon, IHldehrandxeon, //. E. 
JJaniberg , and others; researches in dynamic meteorology have been ]iub]ished 
by Hildebrandsson. If. E. Ilamherg. N. Ekholni thorn 1848), and others. 
Several of those iminiries have been of direct juvactical use, as, for instance, in 
the service of the weather dejiartinent of the Central Meteorological Office. Im¬ 
portant from a jiractical jioint of view will also, doubtless, the investigations jirovc 
that 0. Pettersaon (born 1848) and Hildebrandssoii have begun — the former 
in conjunction with hydrographical work, the hatter by a jinrely meteorological 
method — into the reciprocal effeids of the mean weather conditions at jilaces 
situated far apart, ^■ery notable researches as regards dynamic meteorology and 
hydrograjihy have been made by V. Bjerknes (born in Kristiania 1862; now 
attached to the Ibivate University of Stockholm) and bis jiniiils T. Eknian 
(born 1874) and ./. T. Savdstrihii (born 1874). 

The hydrographical investigations, now iiroi-ceding, of the waters encompass¬ 
ing Sweden, arc of great interest and importamic. They were <;ommenced by 
F. L. Ekman (1830/90) in 1868; and have been jtursued subsequently by 
A. Wijkander (born 1849), 0. Pettersson, G. Ekman (boni 1852), and 
others; their work is amjdilicd by the biological research carried on by Chr. 
Aurinillius (born 185.3) and J\ 7. C'leve (born 1840). Above all, however. 
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is here to be stated the important 
work by 0. Peitevaiton, who has not 
only organized the system of the 
hydrographiea] sea exploring work but 
also has mightily contributed to the 
development of this science both liy 
inventing a series of ingenious appa¬ 
ratuses in this rogani, and by pub¬ 
lishing comprehensive treatises on the 
matter. During the years 1K9.3,'01, 
the Swedish Hydrographical (.'om- 
mission, ajipointed by the Academy of 
Sciences in Stockholm, had the lead 
of our hydrographical 8(!a exploring 
work. Since 1001, tlu^ researches are 
conduoted on a wider basis in acc^ord- 
ance with au international system, 
the liiu'S of which wore laid down 
l>y (). I'cttersson at the International 
Hydrograpliical Congress held in Stock¬ 
holm in 189!). l!y lioyal l.etter of 
.lannarv 'J.'). I'.iDl. the Swedish liv- 
drogra]iliical -hiologii al ('emmis¬ 
sion was formed to lead the jiartaking 
of Hweilcn in the international work, 
in which, liesides Itnssia and I'in- 
land, all the Xortli-Sea countries take 
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jiart, i. 0 .. Dreat-llritain, Denmark. Norway, (ierniany. Belgium, and the Nether¬ 


lands. 


The lixdrographical in\estigation of the rivers and lakes of Sweden heing of 
great importance not only from a scientitic. hut also from a jiractical jioint of view, 
for agriculture, industry, forest economy, luivigation, road and canal constniction, 


etc., the State, the .■\gri<Miltnral Societies, the various localities ami districts, 
add lu’ivati! iudixiduals have all contrihuted to the furtherance of such investiga¬ 
tion in dill'erent jilaces iij) and down the country; works on the subject have 
been juihlished by 0. Apjielbcnj (18o2'Tt)01), (t. Neruian (born 1827). Tj. 

(horn 18-lH), ,1. I/aiiibcrii (born 18t!;!), and others. There is still wanting, 
however, a systematic organization for the whole country of the inii>ortant work 
heing done in this department. /<. Holmatrom (horn 18-10) has treated in detail 
of the secular changes of levgl of the waters round the coasts of Sweden. 

Of gixMit signilicance for meteorological and hydrograiihical investigation have 
been the Arctic ex])editions despatched fr(»m Swcdc.'ii, more ](articularly since the 
hai»)»y idea occurred to A. K. iVordfuakiOlct (1832,1901) to equij) the expedi¬ 
tion he conducted in 1872 to S])itzbei'gen, to winter at Mossel Bay, with the 
ai)pointments of a metciorological observatory (d' tlie first class. Hence, during the 
ju'ogrcss of both that and subsequent expeditions, observations have been taken, 
not only hour by hour of the .ordinary ])henomena of weather and temjstrial 
magnetism, hut .also of special features, such as height and movement of clouds, 
amount of sunshine, temperature of snow and ground at different do])ths, level 
of tidal waters, humidity of atmosphere, atmospheric electricity, auroras, etc. 
In this work the following have taken part amongst others: A. Wijkander 
(terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, etc.), Ekholm (uieteorolog.v), 5. A. Andree 
(born 1864; atmospheric electricity), H. Solatidcr (born 18(i2; teiTcstrial magne¬ 
tism), V. Carlheitn-Gi/llenskiold (born 1859; auroras, tciTestiial magnetism. 
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ft*.). J. llamhera (luaritiiuo hydrojiraphy). Mtiasiirpinente of tlie altitude 
and inovemuiits of I'lmids were mode by Ekhohn in 188;5 at Cape TUoi'dsen in 
S]iit/.henfen, and, IVom 1 hh 4 onwards, in Uppsala by Ekholw, K. L. Ua<jntr6tn 
(born 18 : 10 ). and ofliers. It was determined at the international inetenrolofjieal 
eonjiress held, at Munich in 1891, on tlie, proposition of llildt'brandsson, that inea- 
snronieuts of the same kind should be carried out siinnltaueonsly at a laiue 
nnmher of dillerent places; for Sweden these were, conducted in I4»ps.tlu iiy 
./. (born 18t>7) and A. Luiidal (born 18ti4). ln\cslijiation as the 

I'las.'itication of clouds and the ui)i>er atmospheric currents hc.^ ln'cn carried on 
by nUdflirdiidiiiimi and otliers. AiiJn'e, in the <'onrse of nine Ipiilloon exjiedi- 
tions 18'.i:! 9,'), made olisin'vations of jrreat value concernina the character of tlie 
U)ii)er resiions of the iitinosjihere. 

Ruhenson brought together'in a stout catalogue ;i II the ohserv.it ions regarding 
aurora borealis made in Sweden nji to the year 1877. With the aid id' these 
and other observations, 8. Arrhaduis (born I8.'i9) and Ekhohn have discovered, 
or rather investigated, two remarkable jieriods of eonsidi;rable amplitude of the 
aurorm (borealis and australisl, atmosiiheric electricity ami thnmierstornis, one 
due to the moon’s trojiii-al period, the other to an unknown reason, jierhaps the 
rotation of the sun. . Wrlu'iiinn has further shown that the great climatic clianges 
that took jdace on the Karth in the ge.idogical part may be ex]dained in the 
main as due to coni]i;iratively slight variations in the (lercentage of carbonic dioxide 
contained in the atmosphere. The iiuestion of climalic changes has also been 
studied by .Ekhohn. who has ai rived at similar coni'lnsions. 

The official pnbliiarions on this snbjipct are; linlletin inensuel ile I'ldiservatoire 
me‘s.irologi<|uc de rCuivei'site d’U)isal ; sOliservations meteorologiiines siuhloises 
pubiiees par I’Acadeinie royale des Sciences de Suede, execntei's el redigees sous 
la direction de I’lnstitut (enti’al de Meteoivdogies (Sweilish and french); slinlhdin 
ineteorologi<|ue dn Xord., imblislied jointly by the meteorological institutions of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Semi-official is, moreover, sMonthly Suney of 
the Weather in Sweden, published in the service of agriculture, nnd(;r the super¬ 
intendence of the Central Meteorological Office-. (Swedish), by II. E. llamher<$. 


Scientific Travels. (Jeogrupliy. 

In the great g(;ographicaI discoveries at the dawn of modern times Sweden 
had no yiart, either as a founder of colonies or otherwise. Within the hounda- 
ries of their own country itself, however, in its northern districts, more especially 
Lappland, colonizing work of a very e.xtensive character has fallen to the lot of 
Swedes. The first to give any account of those regions was Olniix Manui 
(1490 ].')58); he traversed N'orthern Sweden in 1518 19, penetrating at least as 
far as Ofver-Tomea. The large map of N'orthern Regions published by him at 
Venice in 1539, and still more his ;»Historia de (ientibus .Septentrionalibuss, print¬ 
ed in Rome in 1555, attracted great attention in the rest of Kurope. During 
the succeeding years still greater notice was drawn to the North of Europe by 
reason of frontier disputes. The first detailed map of North Sweden was issued 
in 1611 by A. liureus (1571. H>46). The first scientific expedition equipped in 
Sweden had Lappland for its destination. It was despatched by King (lharles XI 
in 1695; J. Jiilliei-g (1646 1717) and A. Spole (1630/99), astronomers, and 
Olof Rudhettk, the Younger (1660/1740), botanist, were members of the ex¬ 
pedition. 

During the 17th century, the Era of Rolitical Greatness of Sweden, the 
range of vision of onr people was extended beyond the boundaries of their own 
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country; but their attention wan too fully engrossed on European battlefields to 
admit of any thought being given to countries farther distant and still unexplored. 
Thanks to ))rivate travelers and to embassies despatched to the rulers ot remote 
lands, some acquaintance with the manners and customs prevailing there was for 
a certain sjiread in our country, hut as regards geograiihical investigation, the 
results of tlioso expeditions may he said to have* been inappreciable or none at 
all. Attfinqits to found eolonies. such as that of .New Sweden, on the Ilelaware 
liiver, that existed from Itbis to Ido.';, or that of Catio t'orso on the coast of 
the Gulf of (iiiiiiea, tliat lasted from Id.^ti to ICO;!, did not succeed either in 
increasing materially tlie knowledge of tlios*? far distant jiarts in the mother country 
of Sweden. Tlie descrijdions, liowexer. that were set down liy Sweiiisii pastors, 
wins even after jiolitical ties witii Sweden had been severed, continued to journey 
thitlier to work amntig the |)o])ulation, are by no means of little \alnc. The 
wars of (Miarles XII brought Sweden into contact witli the Kasf. F!y order of 
file King. Kuriicliuii Loon (died IV.ls) visited in 1710 11 Egypt, Syria, and 
■Isia Minor, bringing hack from his travels maps, plans, and sketches; Jf. Kite- 
man (1070 17H) iilso visited the same parts in 1711 1;!, principally for the 
sake of language study. The nnmerons Swedish jirisoners conveyed to Siberia 
after tlie battle oJ' I’ldtava greatly eontrilnifed to sjiread some knowledge of that 
eoniitry and the iiiti'rior of .Isia. Foremost iiniong tliat band of geographical 
idoneers by forei' of eircniiistance stands /•’. ,/. ron Stcoliletihfrg (U;7(l 1747), 
who drew 11)1 a large nia|i of Sil.eria: ./. B. Miillec coiitribntod descriptions of 
etlimigrii])hieal icteresl of I'st lansk. A. Molin gave an account of the jicoples 
inlialdtiiig flic most eastej'ly jiortion of .\sia, among others of the Chukchi, while 
/.. Ijiiiat', wlio entered tin* Ilussian service, visited China t'oiir times between the 
\ears IVlb and 17:17. 

When Liiiiie had succeeded in reviving tlie study of tlie natural sciences, 
explonitory exqieditioiis were undertaken on his initiative to various parts of the 
glolie. In 17:i-i, lie lihnself made a journey into l.a]i|:1and; l‘. Kuhn (1710 7‘.i) 
traveled in .Vorth .Vnierica 174s.')], /•’. Jlasxftijriiit (17'i2 52) was in Egypt 
and Palestine 174il 62, J‘. Onhech (172:1 1S05) went to China 1760 62, /'. Lof- 
lint/ (1720 6(1) was in Sjiain and South America 1764 60, ..4. went to the 

Arctic Ocean in 176 s, /'. Kornkal (17112 il.’l), to .\rahia 1701 O.'i, K. /'. Thunberc/ 
(1743 182S), to the Caiie of Good llojie, .lava, and .Ia]>au 1770 7!i; J>. Solnnder 
(1736 S2) was with .lames Cook on his first voyage round the world 170S 71 and 
A. Sjmrrinun (l74H'lSoo) accompanied him on his second voyage round the world 
1772 76. Here sliouhl lie. mentioned, too, (>. Sirartz (1700,1818), who visited the 
\V(‘st Indies and ivortioiis of the American continent in 1783 S6. Purely gnogra- 
jihical discoveries were not jiart and parcid of the jdaii of these journeys, but the 
results that were attained have been of very great moment for many of the different 
branches of nioderii geograjihy. 

Of greater import in this dejiartment than any of those yet named was, 
however, G. Wahlenhei-g (1780 1861). On four journeys in J.appland (1800 10) 
and on ex]ieditions in Switzerland and among the Carjvatliian Mtvuntains he made 
nnmerons and reliable ealcnlations of altitude and, moreover, noted down such 
im]iortaiit observations, more especially in the field of botany, that he has been 
accredited, along with Humboldt, with-having created the science of plant-geography. 

In the first half of the lOth century, the iiuuiber of (‘xplorers going to various 
)iart8 of the world from Sweden in the interests of natural science was already 
quite a large one. Foremost among them stood ./. .4. Wahlheig (181G/6(i), who 
chose South Africa as his field of study. On his first journey he visited Natal, 
/ulnland, and what is now the Transvaal; on a later journey in 1854 he started 
tor the interior from AValfish Bay and penetrated as far as 17” 41' S. Eat., but 
was killed by an elephant on March C, 185G. 
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The greatest renown in geographical exploration won by Swedes has been in the 
Arctic Zone. The Swedish expeditions to those regions have inaugurated a new era 
in ]iolar research, inasmuch as the object in x1ew has been not merely to collect 
geographical data but to cany en an all-round and systematic imiuiry into uatun* 
as it apjicars* in that quarter of the globe. Most of the exptditions liuvo thus been 
provided with ii miiueroiis stall’ of scientitlc men; moreover, as a school of experience 
fur natural scientists tlie journeys t(t Arctic regions liavt' been of gnait importance. 

Swedish I’olar Exidoration may 
be said to date its origin from the 
journey to Spitzliergen made in 1837 
by (S. Loi'iv (IHii'.i Then came 

one to Iceland in I8,'i7 liy Otif I'vrdl 
(1828 Ihoo), ;i first Jipuriiey to Sjiitz- 
hergen in 18.'i8 hy I’lin'll aiii 
X'mlt'iixt.iiilil (18;!2 I'.'Oji. iii(. to 
(ireculauil l)y Turell in I fulUmc.l 
ti> the gnat >)iit/,lit rgi'ii l'A]iiMlitioii 
iii' jsiil, lii’iiflul Itv Tanll and with 
NonhMiskiipIti ami eight ntle f naturalists 
on liiitird: thev maile tiniMugh iii\csi- 
igatinn id l!i‘ nnitlmrn ami western 
|iii'’tions of the aiilii|ielagii. A third 
^]>ity^lergetl l-.xiieilitioti sttirte"! in isi',! 
itmler Ute leaderslii)> of \ordenskidlit; 
the chief oliject itt view ott that oeetisiott 
wtts to diseover the feasihilitv of tttea- 
siiritig degrees with Siiit/licrgcti its a 
base: a tonrih expeditiott ntider the 
Sitttii' leadersliiji look ]iliice in isos. 
Witlt the irott stcatiter the So|iliia. it 
latitude of 82 42' .\. was reached that 
vear, a roeord being thendiy established, 
lit is 7 g Nordeiiskiold started off once 
more to Spitzliergen at the, head of a 
large expedition, to fry, if jiossilile, to 
get yet farther north. The jdan drtiwu up was, to winter in Sjiitzhergcn and 
then in the sjiring to start off' across the ice with reiiiiieer from tlie nortlieriiiiiost 
parts of the archipelago. Certain iiiishaps that could not have been foreseen 
rendered this project abortive, and all that was done towards carrying it out was 
an excursion twross the inland-ice in the North-East l.anil, undertaken by N'ordeu- 
skiiild and />. l‘itlandfv (horn 1842), an excursion that yielded eonsideralde fruit. 

Spitzbergen and the adjacittit islands having been tolerably well explored in 
the conrsc of these journeys. Nordenskiiild next (in 187.‘>) tnrneil his attention 
eastwards to the Kara Sea, that had 11)1 to tliat time heeti regttrded with so mnch 
drend. In the year name.(l, he reached the moutli of the Yenisiti in a eoinmon 
sailing vessel for whaling and repeated the cxjierimeiit a year latctr with the same 
success, this time in a steamer. The exjtoriencc thus gained giving support to 
the supposition of a N'orth-East Passage being femsilile, N'ordcnskiold ))hinned the 
celebrated expedition which has taken its name from tlie vessel engaged, the V(^. 
Under the cominaud of Palander and with a large staff of scientists on board, 
thi; vessel left the harbour of Karlskrona on .Itinc 22, 1878. The calculations 
made pnivitd to be jnstitied throughout: the waters skirting tbe nortlieru coa-st of 
Asia were frwt from ice and allowed of the Vega’s rajiidly passing the month of 
the Yenisei, the northernuinst point of Asia, and the mouth of the Lena, serious 
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inconvenience from ice not being encountered till in the vicinity of the Behring 
Straits. The Vega wintered, however, quite safely from Sept. 18, 18T8, to Jdy 
18, 1879. Only a few days after the release from the ice that hemmed her in, 
the Vega completed the North-Kast Tassage. Her journey home was one irrolonged 
triumphal voyage, in acknowledgment of the accomplishment of one of the grandest 
ex[doits of the century in the domain of geogi'aphical discovery. 



Aihlf J<h-ik Kor/icHskiiild. 
G. TOS RtiJtKN. 


The contributions made l>y Sweden in the direction of exploration did not, 
naturally, cease with the success and the glorv' of licr I'cga expedition. During the 
course (if the eighties and nineties, a large number, both of expeditions of varying 
proportions and of individual explorers made their way to the Arctic regions. 
Among the leaders of tlicsc, besides A. K. XorJenskiSld, may be mentioned; 
A. G. Nathoraf (born ISnO), 0. Dc Geer (bom 1H5H), G. XordemkiOld 
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(lh't;s Hi'.). Bjorliiia (1871 !).■)), A. Hamheftj (bont lH<i.8), und G. Kulthoff 
(born I84.’j). Ill 1808, a large expedition jindcr A. G. Xatliornt mapped King 
('billies' I, and and eireiiiimavigated the Siiitzbei^en arcliipelage. 

In the year 180;'., ■'i. A. Anilrer 
(born 1854) bitingbt forward his bold 
idea of reaching the N'oiili Pole by 
balloon, a ]d!in based iiiion certain 
obsenations wbiiii be bad made in a 
number of ascents, of the feasibility 
of steering balloons by mciins of tail- 
ropes. A large expedition was orgaiii/.ed 
ill isor. for the realiziition of the jihin 
and (nibarked for S)iit/.bergcii; on ar¬ 
rival there, l.srgc balloon-house was 
erected on Danish Island iind the bal¬ 
loon w.'.s filled iv.idy for .. st.irl. After 
nearly a month had been fntilel> spent 
in wi.iting for a fiivoiirahle wind, the 
exjiedifion w.;s const rained to reliniplish 
the jirojei't .:nd return home. In the 
following w ar .\ndree starfeil again to 
rt i;ew the .itti niiit. .ind on .lull 11, 
18',i7. at g-30 p. in., the Kagle (Omen) 
l.alloon rose into tin- air from Port 
Virgo. Since that d.ite no reliable in¬ 
formation a I regards .\ndree and bis 
two companions. K. Fririil.-fl (born 
1870 ) and A’. Slrhuihi'ni 0»>v\\ 187'2), 
has come to band, s.i\e such as is 
aO'orded by eerttiin drift-hiioys, thrown 
out of the badoon and found on and 
near Iceland, in N'onvax, and on King 
Charles’ Land, and by a carrier |iigeon, discovered north of Siiitzhergeii, bearing 
a message to the effect that, on .Inly i;i at noon, the balloon hail reached a 
latitude of 8g u' X. .and was at 1.5“ o' Last Long. .\s far as can be gathered 
from these data, it would seem as though the balloon voyage had (.enninated in 
the regions S. E. of P'rancis .losefih Land. The searches that have been made to 
try and discover the fate of the balloonists have unfortunately hitherto jiroved 
fruitless. Expeditions have been undertaken for the purjiose by ./. Stodliiiff (bom 
1847) and by F. ^fartin (born 18i>8) to Siberia, and by A. G. .Vatliorst to 
Spitzbergen and the .adjacent islands and to .N. W. (rreeiilaml. .\n expedition 
specially equipped for search was desjiatched to (irecnland in 1899; though 
unsuccessful in their main object, they were able to draw a map of the deep 
Kr.ancis .loseph P’iord and came upon another lante fiord south of it, which 
received the name King Oscar I’iord. 

The latest entei'prise in arctic waters emanating from Sweden is the exten¬ 
sive determining of degrees that is being earried on in Spitzbergen. The Swedish 
section of the work, under K. Jdiierin (born 1862) and, since 1901, under G. 
Do. accomplished the preliminary investigations and other work in 1898 and 
s))ent the winter of 1899,1900 in those regions. During 1902 the work was 
carried on under the direction of T. Rubin (born 1874). The other section of 
the work is being carried out by, and at the exjiense of, Russia. 

The results of Swedish exploration in Polar regions may be concisely stated 
thus; Spitzbergen, the adjacent islands and archipelagoes, and portions of the coasts 
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of NortUem Asia and Greenland previously unknown, have been hiapped out for 
the first time, and, furthermore, very im))ortant contributions have been made 
to the fjeneral knowlcdfte of the whole Polar region from Baffin’s Bay in the 
West to the Behring Straits in the Kast. Besides those who have actually taken 
a<‘tive part in one or other of ttic expeditions, two other names must be menr 
tinned of num who by their inniiificcnt sui)])ort have, rendered great service to 
arctic exploration, viz.: 11. M. King Ont-nr IT and (hrar /ficknoii (l«2.S'b7). 

Ill other ii.irts of the world, also, Swedish explorers have bee.ii busy within the last 
part of the Ihtli century. We have nut space here to do more than record some of the, 
most important among the a; labours. 

In Asia. ,Sce« Hediu (born im;.")) 
has made two journeys in Persia iss.'i 
si; and isnoiil. and two through 
(h'litral Ad;:. On the first journey in 
Ccntriil Asia (is!i:! !i7). lie travei'M'il. 

(lartly on paths till then untrodden, 

Pamir, the 'rakhi-iiiakan liescrt. the 
rarim \.illey. and .North Tliibet, 
and tlieii returned through Mongo- 
li.t and .''iberi.:. In 1 sil'l.iiii, Hcdin 
iiciomidished bis latest .■,iid greatest 
joiiriiev ; he navigated tlie Tarim liiver 
on a ferrv boal for l.oini miles. 
iiia)i]>ed all the region id' aneieiit l,op- 
iior, and discovered nios: iinportnnt 
ruins in this jiart of .\sia from tin- 
.ird einturv .V. 1). Tlieii ho crossed 
Thibet on six dift'erent lines and tried 
to reach l.assa in disguisi'. The 
IHipiilar description of this journey 
is also published in I'higlaiid. The 
sclent itii' results arc extremely rich, 
and a maji of the whole road has been 
made in no less than l.ld'.t sheets. 

— Kthnograiiliical researeb has been 
e.arrieil on by ///. Sfol/it' (born 1M4I) 
in India and b,\ /•’. Murtiit in Bussinii Asia, geological bj Hj. SjCum’ii (born 
isoil) in the Caiieasiis and the Transcaspian countries. 

Africa has tempted many Swedish e.xjdorers and travelers. Waldhrrn's mantle 
was assumed by C/iarlfn AinlerxKiiii (1827 liT), who traveled IS.'iO 07 through 
the Damara and Ovanibo Territories. IBs activitv as a commercial in.;n and as 
a collector of natural history objects, etc., has been contimu'd by A. Ericsson. In 
the service of the recently constituted (Joiigo State, numbers of Swedes have been 
engaged. Of those who have won a reputation by their imblishcd writings, or 
by the collections they have made, relative to .ffrica may be nieiitioncd: K. (Ucc- 
rnp (born IsiiO), E, Mollcr (born 1X68), (7. /‘a/jcls (1866 91), A. lIVs/cc 
(born 1X6(;), M. ,/iihliii-J/oniifeli (1869 97), and If. //. r. Schwerin (horn 1863). 
in the Kamenin Territory G. Wnldan (born ixri2) and K. Knutson (born 1x67) 
have done similar work to that etiected by ,A. Kricssoii further south. In Sudan 
L. JagershioM (born 1X67) has made, in 1901, a scientific ex]iedition. 

In South America. Anders Jiegnell (1807 84), a Swedish jihysician, took 
uj) his residence in Brazil in the year 1840, ami during the reimiinder of his life 
devoted himself with the greatest success to ]ironiuting the study of Brazilian-natural 
history; he also gave largo sum.! of money during his lifetime and by will, to 
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enable Swedish scientists to pursue investigation in the country of his adoption. 
(>. .Vordttixk'JCild (born 18(!9) visited the Magellan Territories in 1896/97 and 
directed in 1901/03 the Swedish Antarctic Expedition that made researches in 
different parts oftlie Southeni polar regions; South Shetland Islands, Graham Land, 
South (toorgia, Falkland Islands, etc. The expedition lost its ship •“Antarctic* but 
was delivered by an Argentine relief exjiedition under Ca]itain Irizar in Novem¬ 
ber 1903. 

In Central and North America. F. Hartmun in 189ti 99 made prolonged 
and extensive archeological and ethnogniphical researches in ('entral .linerica, 
while G. Xordenitkiiild (3 808 it6) did some important archeological excavating 
work, in 1891, on the southern borders of the United States. 

These and nrany other scientific journeys nndertaken by Swedes during the 
latter part of last century wehe not, as will be seen, primarily cuncenicd 
with geograjjhical discovery, but rather with natural history research in manifold 
directions. The results airived at have been matie iniblic, i)artly in special 
descri))tions of travel, but, as regards their scientific phase, for the most ]>art in 
the Transactions and other publications of the Iloyal .Icademy of Sciences in 
Stockholm. In promoting geograjdiical and etlinographical rcisearch, the .\ntliro- 
pological Society, founded in Stockholm in 1873 and transfoniKid in 1877 into 
the Swedish Soi'iety for .-Vntbropology and Geography, has been of considerable 
service, csimcially through its journal the -Vnier*, which attained its twentythird 
year of public.ation in 1903. 

In the domain of the history of geography and c.artogra])hy, Sweden saw the jiro- 
duction of two ortgin&l and important works by A. K. NonlrngkiOld: the Facsimile 
.Vtia? (1 889 ) and Peripliis (1897); another important contribution to the same! field is 
Tlie French Voyages to the .Southern Ocean (19oo) by E. IF. Ihihhp-en (born 3 848). 

As a pendant to the above summary of contrilmtions rendered by Swediss to 
geographic.al research outside their own borders, it may be well to show how 
the home-country and its geograjihy have stej) by step been more closely and 
more scientifically investigated and made known. 

It was not until Kill, after considerable jireliininary work on his own ]>art 
and that of others, that the above-mentioned .1. Bnren^ succeeded in i>roducing 
the first map, in a modern sense, of Xortheni Scandinavia; for that time 
his production was veiy creditable. In Kl-Jil, another ma)) appeared, embracing 
Scandinavia and adjacent countries. The ajijtearance of these maps denot(;d a 
very great advance in the knowledge of the geography of the country and they^ 
formed the foundation of all subsequent maji.s of Sweden during the succeeding 
century, whether of home or foreign production. Land-surveying, which was 
introduced in 1828, was instrumental in amassing increasingly accurate infor¬ 
mation as to the geograidiical conditions of the inhabited jiarts of the countr)'. 
By the close of the 17tb century it may be assumed that the main features of 
Sweden in geographical regard were familiar to the .administrators of the country, 
though they deemed it desirable for ])ulitical considerations to withhold the 
more detailed maps from the general jniblic. An historical account of the develop¬ 
ment of Swedish maps is given by S. Tjonhwg (bom 1871) in his work »Sveriges 
karta, tiden tilt orakring 1 Sod*, published in 1903. For further information on 
maps and rnapjiing work in general, the reader is referred to a special section: 
Official Ma]is. 

With the dawn of the 18th century, interest began to be very generally 
aroused in the prosecution of journeys within Sweden itself, by men of skill and 
experience who were able to collect observations on a great variety of subjects. 
The journeys best known are those of Urban Hjdnut (Kid! 1724) and of Olof 
Rudheck, the Younger (16(i0 1740). As the 18th century advanced, the value 
,, of the accurate investigation of the country, carried out by specially equipped and 
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well-qualified travelers, was more and more recognized. .Linne (1707/78) was 
desjiatehed Vty the (xovernment of the day to different parts of the conntrj', and 
his descriptions of his numerous jonrneyings may he said to be the best literature 
on the subject ]iublished in the 18th century. They coiitrihuted, moreover, incal¬ 
culably, by their wealtli of ethnogra])hical and also geographical illustrative data 
to stimulate an interest in the d(!Scri))tion of definite localities; many of the clergy 
of his day wcin;, moreover, induccid by his exanqde to commit to paper very 
valuable accounts of the districts in which their work lay. The materials forth¬ 
coming in that manner liave formed a basis for subsequent descriptive surveys of 
the whoie country; the Ixist of these iirol)ably were that from the hand of Dnuirl 
Djurherii (1744 18.'t4) and one by K. V. S. Tham (1R12 T.'S): A Description of 
the llealin of Sweden, jiublished 184!) 55, but unfortunately never comjdeted. 

'J’hougli the works named and others contain many valuable and interesting 
facts, yet they do not naturally conn! up to the standard expected at the present 
day of a geograjihical work. Descriidions of the whole country ami of its divi¬ 
sions, based upon thoroughly scientific investigation, are still wanting. The work 
of tlie past few decades has been concerned j)riDci))ally with the collection of new 
and more extensive materials and with the discussion of small areas in detail. The 
researches marie- by the Geological Surv('y of Sweden and by a number of private 
individuals, into the origin of tlu; fundamental rocks, the fiirmations from the Glacial 
Kjtocli, and tin; variations in the level of the land that have occurred in the Scandi¬ 
navian |i(‘ninsnla. ha\e rendered the study of tlie conformation of the country a 
more thorongli and profound one, Iml they belong exclusively to the domain of 
I’hvsical geography. Thanks to the labours of .1. A’. 7'(J»-nc5«/w« (born 18.88), 
A. Hiiiiiliiiif (born lyO:!). Fr. Smioiiius Otorn 1852), Holm/}itift (l)oru 18(56), 
and otlu-rs, our knowledae of alpine regions -in North Sweden, formerly rather 
inaccessible, has bi-(ni very materially increased hatterly. .V comprehensive survey 
of the numerous investiiralions of the ()naternary dejiosits — embodied for the most 
]>art. in the (inhlications of the above-named Geological Survey of Sweden and of 
th(' (ieological Soci(!ty in Stockholm — was given by </. Jh (.Seer in 189l> in: The 
(ieographical Di-velopment of Sweden after the Glacial Ejioch. The evolution, too, 
of organic life has also recently he<m made the subject of study, whereby, on the 
basis of investigations on peat-mossi's and other formations, new light has been 
thrown ujion it. The main results of the work hitherto caiTied out in this field 
are to be found summarizc-d in: The History of the Swedish I’lant-world, by 
(jrineiiar Aiiderimon (born ]8(>5). The seas that euconqvass Scandinavia have 
la-en studied with an elaboratemess jireviously unthought of, and on partially new 
methods, by F, F. Khnan (lE.’iO iut), 0. I'ettersxon (born 1848), F. T. Cleve 
(born 1840), and others. Their results have been registered in scientific papers 
and treatises, included, as a rule, among the publications of the Academy of 
Sciences. In statistical and economical regard is to be remembered the thorough 
and comprehensive investigations of the celebrated Swedish Demography as well 
as tlie jniblications in other branches of our official statistics. In the fields of 
ethnography and language a great amount of material has been collected, though 
the working u]i of it has not as yet, save in exceptional instances, proceeded far 
enough for the geugra])hical results to be obtainable. The North Museum at 
Stockholm and the records collected-and jireserved by the various Dialect Associa¬ 
tions at the universities, together with the publications of those Imdies, form an 
abundant stock of material, from which at some future date an exhaustive geo¬ 
graphical treatment of these phases of the Swedish national character and culture 
may arise. In one or two cases, the preliminary work siioken of has so far 
advanced that descrijit.ions of the several provinces have been already planned, 
giving a faithful picture of the dcveloiunent of the province in every direction. 
The first part of the account of the province of Uppland appeared in 1901. 
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(iiijis in tlic kluovledge iMissessud of the exact guOgraithy of the country are 
still mimcreiis iiiul wide, larjiely owing to the fact that coiisiderahle arcsus are 
slill iiicoiii|ilctciy uiaiijicdf it will, consei|iiuiitly, take a long time before an entirely 
satisl'actory survey of Swedish gcogr.i)>hy can be given. The im|>ortance, liowevcr, 
oi geogra]ibical rcscar<-b has ol late been incnaisingly acknovvledgc'd; the L'niversity 
of laiiid established a cliair in (he subject in 1884, and (hat of likewise 

in I'.tUl. 
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V. 


OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES. 

A GENERAL SURVEY. 

Swedfii is nnioiifr the ininilier of larg^er P^iiropoan countries, with 
extent j)rijici])ally from north to south. This cirf;um.stance accounts 
f<tr the exceed,iuf>;ly great variety of climate and csmditions connected 
therewith that' iS to lie found within the liorders of the country, it 
heing far greater tlian in the majority of other countries. Thus, be¬ 
tween the luxuriant plains of Skane and the Aljiiue wilds of Lappland 
the contrast is indeed vast, thougli the intervening provinces afford a 
gradual transit from the one to tlie other. By ri'ason of its multifari¬ 
ous jiossihilities, Sweden may he said to foi’in, as it were, a world hy 
itself. In configuration, it is one connepted body of land, two thirds 
of the boundary of which are washed by the sea. In the, interior, 
there are great numbers of sheets of water (many of them ver 3 ’^ large) 
and of water-courses, some of them large navigable rivers, others again 
broad .streams with rapids and waterfalls. Of the total area of the 
countrx' (44,7H(;.227 hectares) no less than 3,(;(it).73!l hectares are water, 
leaving a total of 41,110,488 hectares as the actual land area. How 
this area is at ))resent a.])]iortioned in the different categories: unfertile, 
ff'rtile, and the .subdivisions of the latter, will be roughlj’ .«een from 
the figures given in the subjoined Table. 


Tablk 54. The dits/ionifiou of Siredish laud, in 1900. 


Parts of 
the countr.v. • 

Total 
area of 
laud. 

Area, in hectares (h 2'47 acres). 

Arnble land 

and natural : Forests. Other land, 

meadow. ! 

Field 

and 

meadow. 

Per cent. 

For- Other 
. cstH. land. 

Skhue.; 


«m,000 i 271,0(X) 1 169.0(KI 

59 8 

1 24-8 

15-4 

Sm&Iand.> 

3.«48.tlflO 

7*1,000 1.212,000 I 1.103,000 

•24 0 

i .39 s . 

3B-2 

Reui of Gutaland 

4.5SS.OflO 

1.403;(KX) ! l.n69.(X10 i 1,184,000 

SO-8 

1 43-2 

2fio 

East Svcaland.^ 

3,3(12,<HH) 

030,000 1,837,0(X) i 59f>.000 

27-7 

1 .54() 1 

17-7 

West Svealaud. 

i.sio.ooa 

447,000 j 3,43(>.(KH) : K87.0(K) 

9-8 

1 75-2 1 

150 

South Norrland. 

a.993,000 

397,000 1 «.447,000 | 2,151.000 

4-4 

! 71-7 

23-9 

North Norrland.j 

19.494.009 

4r>4,0(K» 1 .5..535,0(K) ' 9.505.000 

2-9 ! 

35-7 ! 

61-4 

Totall 

41.110.0(H) 

9.018,000 20.707,000, 13.304.000 

12'2 1 

50-4 1 

37 4 


* iSin&land here also induiti'S Olnud. West Kvealand --- Tli« I/Sng of Yermland and 
Kopparberg. North NorrJaiid = The Lttns of Vesterbotten and Norrbotten. 

Siotden. 32 
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Following upon this preliminary survey of the country as being the 
scene of the various activities in pur.suit of a livelihood of its in¬ 
habitants, there may be adduced here certain data concerning those 
inhabitants, themselves, arranged in groups according to the several 
branches of industry in which they are ])rinci])ally engaged and from 
which thej' derive their subsistence. Table classifies the Swedish 
population into main gronjjs according to their ])rofessions at different 
dates during the course of the last few decades. 


Table 55. Populafion of Sa-eden hi) greater groups of profession. 


, Professions. ! 

; i 

j 

Popalution. 

In 1870. i In 18iKX 1 In 1900.‘ 

1 

1870. 

Per cent. 

1890. 

■ t 

im. 

Agriculture and fishing. 

2.!*9.'),KI4 ! 2,914.984 j 2,811,000 

71 ST 

' OO-Ht' 

5.5-32 

ludustrv *. 

i;i;!,4i4 1.087,072 i.;i9i,aio 

14-71 

i 22-72 

27-08 

Trade and transport. 

210,940 1 426.911 1 538.000 

:ro«; 


10-47 , 

: Public service, ctc.“. 

318.327 1 3ij(;.014 i 366,0(K) 

S-.L! 

7'4-i 

7-13 

[ Total. 

4.I08.S23 i 4,784.»8I i 3.1.16,000 

too 

100 

100 


These two Tables, dealing with Laud and People, afford, as i1 were, 
a chart of the industries and oceiijiations of the jieojde of the (amntrv, 
not only as to what they now are, Imt what they were in the ]iast and 
what they show signs of developing into in the future. In rough 
outline, a picture may here he obtained of tin' j>resent indnstinal life 
of the (!ountry. 

It will he observed that Agriculture is one of the main industries 
in Swedc'n, where it has from olden times gone by the honouralde 
name of the mother (or staple) indnstnj. There is certainly no more 
than 12 % of the tctal landarea of the (country at jiresent given n]> to 
tillage and meadows, whereas in Western Europe the average is 44 
but the vast extent of Sweden in com]iarison to its ])opulation must be 
borne in mind. Sweden possesses about 1 hectare of land under culture, 
or meadow, for ever^' inhabitant, whereas MVstern Europe has only 
about ®/3 hectare on an avc'rage. These figures show plainly that the 
cultivation of the land plays a more important ]»art in the industrial 
life of Sweden than in the generality of ^^^*stern Euro]M*an States. 
Table 55, however, shows us too, tliat agriculture is fast decreasing in 
importance^ here as elsewhere. Not merely is the number of those 
engaged in and earning their livelihood by agricultural jeursnits rc?a(- 
ively smaller than it was 30 years ago; this is actually absolutely 

’ Approximate culcnlation. — * Mining and forestry inclusive. — “ Prufesaions of art 
and literature, physicians, etc., inclusive. 
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the case, notwithstanding the not inconsiderable increase in population 
since that time. The relative diminution denotes that mechanical in¬ 
dustry and trade etc. have grown into mighty rivals of agriculture, 
that formerly occu])ied so dominant a position as a source o£ livelihood. 
The. absolute retrogression in the numbers of tht)se engaged in the pur¬ 
suit of agriculture, on the other hand, ])oints to changes that have 
come to ])ass in the industry it.self. Machinery has forced its way 
into the service of agriculturists in Sweden, re]dacing human labour, 
tending to l)eeoiue continuously more ex])ensive, and l)y this means 
agriculture has itself been to a great extent industrialized. The result 
of this transformation is to be, traced in the immense dcveloj)ment of 
farm-stock keeping and tlu^ great export of dairy-])ro(luce, as well as 
in the attention being given in Kkane to the cultivation of sugar-beet 
for a sugar industry on a large scaile that has sprung up there, 
f'onseijuently agriculture, both as reg.ards its own methods and the 
produce it places on tin* market, has been drawn in to share in the 
triumphal march that industrialism is now making through the. world. 
Then* is every sign that this tendency will become .stronger and 
stronger. 

The largest section of the land in Sweden devoted to one form of 
culture is that of tlu' Forests. As a natural result, forestr\’ consti¬ 
tutes one of the main industries of the country. The labour involved 
in the <'ase of forests is far less than that in agriculture, hence the 
comparatively small number of those who olitain a livelihood out 
of it. The forests of tin' country are, however, one of its principal 
soiire.es of wealth. The timber exported from the (wintry constitutes 
nearly half the total ex[)orl.s, and Sweden is nowadays the givatest 
.seller of timber in the markets of the world, at all events in normal 
years. By an increasing care in the management of forc'sts (hitherto 
much neglected), the immen.se capital contained in thmn will be 
presi'rved for the future: thanks, too, to the improvements that are 
unceasingly b(dng introduced into the home industrial undertakings 
coneerned in the manipulation of the raw jirodnce of the forests into 
articles of hou.seludd and commei’cial, etc. u.se, such as cabinet and 
furniture factories, and pajier and ])ul]) mills, the country is more and 
more obtaining the full benefit of this very impoitant source of national 
wealth. 

More than 15 million hectares are noted in Table 54 almve as 
being other land, that is to say: other than such as is uiuh^r cul¬ 
tivation, or (x^enpied by forests. Of this va.st area, however, there 
are some not inconsiderable portions that, it is supposed, would lend 
themselves to cultivation or the growth of fore.sts, when times shall 
be such as to admit of their being taken in hand for the purpose. 
The greatest ]>art, however, of the area is rocky and mountainous, and 
conseciuently unfertile, yet not for that reason unprofitable. For in 
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these nioinitain.s Nature has coucealed another of Sweden’s principal 
.sources of wealth: its well-nijih unbounded iron ore fields. There is a 
preat belt of these extendiu}; right across the central part of the country, 
consisting of the ])urest ore in the whole world. The main mass of ore, 
however, is to be found in the mountainous districts of La])])Iand, in¬ 
accessible until lately, but now opened nji to the markets of the w'orld 
by means of recently constructed railways. Many other mineral trea¬ 
sures. too, lie hidden away in the Swedish mountains. Hence, natur¬ 
ally enough, Mining has been from time immemorial one of the foremost 
industries of the country. For a long jieriod, it may be mentioned, 
Sweden was the greatest producer of iron in Europe; the employment, 
however, of fossil coal in the manufacture of ]iig iron produced a re¬ 
volution in the industry. Since that time the want of fos.sil fuel has 
formed the chief obstacle to the rapid develojnnent of industr 3 ’ in 
Sweden. The lack of coal is the cause, too, of the iron trade in Lapp- 
land being uiereU- a trade in the raw product. Notwithstanding, the 
increase in number and extent of foundries, mnchine-sho])s, etc., during 
the last few decades, would seem to show that in this department, as 
in that of the timber trade, a change is Ixdng effected, and that a 
transition to a manufacturing industyv on a large scale is on the high 
road to establishment. 

The lack of coal — that* mineral only being found in NW. Skane 
and in quite insuflScient quantit\' to meet the demands of the country 
— together with the. great extent of territory and consequent difficulty 
and co.stliness of communications have furthermore been the chief causes 
of Mechanical Industry having long occupied a less important ])osition 
in Sweden. During the last few decades, liowes'er, a distinct change 
in this state of things has taken ])laee. Nnml)ers of new branches of 
manufacture, have been started, and those existing before have increased 
their output by many times, with the result that the value of the 
manufactures of the country has immensely increased, and for the year 
ItXtO was estimated at million kronor (apart from the jmoduce of 

mines and dairie.s), while the jxtpulation deriving subsi.stence from 
manufacture has more than doubled since 1870. .Indu.stry on a large 
scale has therefore set its foot on Swedish soil, and bl<ls fair before 
long to place the country' among the more principal centers of the 
world’s industrial life — in spite of the lack of coal, but by virtue of 
the abundant su])ply of that other grand natural source of power for 
industrial enter])i'ise: waterfalls. 

Commerce and Navigation come next on the list of the most 
important occupations of the population. Owing to the great extent 
of coast-line, to the numbers of harbours, and to the well developed 
system of waterways in the interior of the, country — rendered possible 
in the first instance by the great inland lakes and extended further 
by very considerable canal-constructions — the home navigation is 
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very brisk; moreover, by reason of the great differences in the cha¬ 
racter and products of the various provinces, to which reference was 
made above, interchange of these j)roducts is conducted on a very exten¬ 
sive scale, causing the internal trade of the country to be uniisuaify 
large. By means, too, of a railway system, that in proportion to the 
population of the country is the greatest in f]uro])e, the vast distances 
and conseiiuent inconveniences have been to an appreciable extent 
lessened, and the interior parts of the country have thereby also been 
opened tip to foreign commerce. External commerce has matle great ad¬ 
vances during the last few decades; it is, however, without doubt still 
capable of very considerable, improvement. That is specially the case 
with re.gard to Navigation on foreign countries, which a revival of in¬ 
terest is seeking to arouse from the state of torpor into which a chain 
of unfavourable circmnstances forced it during the last quarter of the 
19tli century. The very considerable jtrogress made, notwithstanding, 
since 1870, in commerce and navigation, is best seen by reference to 
Table o'), where the great increase in the numbers of those earning 
their living therein’ may be observed. 

Fisher}’ octMijiies a less important jtlace. It is true that the innu¬ 
merable lakt's and rivers in the interior of the country, no less than 
the seas eiicomjtassing it, are in many places well su])plied with fish, yet 
their resources in this regard do not conqiare with those of the world’s 
oceans. Moreover, for a not inconsidttrable jiart of the year the waters 
of Sweden are frozen hard, the scrqie for the industry of fishing being 
thereby materially restricted. Finally Shooting that in earlier times 
constituted ii very important source of livelihood, can no longer be 
counted as such or as it, s])ecial branch of imrsuit to that end. Xowa- 
days, it can only be regarded as jirimarily a form of diversion or sport. 

This brief account will have been sufficient to show that the 
sourtses of livelihood in Sweden are niultifarions and far-reaching. 
Further more, it fi])]>ears from what lias been said that Sweden is in 
the midst of a transforming process that has been in ])rogress for a 
generation, and the ultimate goal of which is: the. conversion of the 
raw-product industry into a manufacturing one and the invasion of ■ 
modern industrialism into every department of the occupations of the 
people. In other words, the phases of development experienced in the 
great civilized countries are also in evidence in Sweden. Concomitant 
with them, too, here as there, is a constantly increasing well-being 
among the people and a rapid growth in national prosperity. We 
purpose to touch in brief outline also upon this phase of Sweden’s 
national economy, together with its recent developments. 

Before proceeding to these calculations, it may be well for us to pre¬ 
sent an idea of the fluctuations of Sweden’s economical life in our days 
by giving certain data concerning this matter for the years 1866—1000. 
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Economical Conjunctures in Sweden between the Years 1866 

and 1900. 

In our times, to a still greater extent than in earlier clays, the 
eeonoinieal lite of a country is subject to constant changes from favour¬ 
able to unfdvourable conjnnctures and vice versa — the occurence of 
events that exercise an influence in one direction or another on the 

Table 56. Some princijml economical data of Sweden, durinrf ISHdj1900.^ 


In 

Per l.CKK) inlial 

tilaulB. 

Net 

emitrro- 

tiitii. > 

Cereal 

crop. 

'fhoilSATK^S 

of 

qiiintuU. 

Prices 

on 

rye.* 

Kronor 

per 

quintal 

Summer 
-»-agC8 
for a 
day's 
w-ork.“ 

Kronor. 

Export 

of 

wood. 

Million 

kronor. 

Mining 
of iron 
ore. 

Thou- 

8iind< of 
tons. 

As- 

BOBaed 

in¬ 

come.* 

Million 

kronor. 

Money 
drawn 
from 
Savings 
banks, 
in ,(.* 

Marria- 

KXfCR'i of 
births. 

1866... 

6'72 

13-13 

1-75 

15,425 

1243 

1-2.6 


491 

162.6 

100 

1867... 

6 01) 

11-19 

2-30 

12,718 

18 90 

1 14 


r>02 

161-0 

96 

1868.. 

54ti 

6-49 

6 91 

i2,i26 

17-31 

1-12 


516 

158-8 

95 

1869... 


.5-98 

10 12 

ls.Ci86 

l-.’48 

Mo 


.598 

158-7 

84 

1870... 

6-02 

8-9S 

5-*ts 

19.91!t 

12 1 1 

Ml 



161 4 

62 

l.:7l... 

649 

13-21 

4-14 

20.517 

12-9.6 

1-33 

.57 78 

663 

170-8 

.56 

1 1872... 

6-9:4 

i;i-7« 

3-89 

] 7,1 r»3 

13-T.6 

1 72 

80 47 

732 

190;! 

tiO 

i 1873... 

7;)i 

13-fii) 

2-90 

19.503 

1.5-50 

2 01 

96 19 

832 

2-26 5 

61 

; 1874 .. 

7 27 

10,63 

; 1-2S 

1.5.018 

1.5-.‘.5 

2 01 

l(«-9.'i 

926 

2ii-i'8 

68 

187.')... 

7-05 

10-90 

j 1-7.6 

20.170 

13-97 

2-01 

85-33 

822 

273-(i 

92 

, 1876... 

7-98 

11-25 

r.6.6 

17.:'>74 

13 97 

1-93 

10.3-9.6 

797 

281-6 

91 

. 1877... 

6-83 

12 41 

1-07 

16.364 

14 01 

170 

113 40 

7:i9 

295 1 

117 

. 1878... 

6 47 

1177 

1-51 

20,874 

12-18 

1 54 

68-48 

677 

294-4 

149 

j 1879... 

6-2 9 

13,68 

3-63 

19,710 

120.6 

1 45 

6.5-9;! 

iil.5 

274-2 

135 

1 1880... 

6-»2 

11-28 

9 40 

21,994 

14 91 

1 "48 

89-7.3 

77.5 

2860 

88 

i 1881... 

6-19 

11-39 

10-43 

17,7.55 

1.5-78 

1-51 

94-90 

826 

:-«t4-5 

81 

• 1882... 

6H3 

1200 

11-29 

22,888 

12.68 

1.62 

104-97 

893 

3182 

88 

I 1883... 

6-43 

1163 

6 08 

1!»,881 

12-26 

1 57 

99-88 

88.5 

331-8 

82 

1884... 

6 63 

12-48 

4-55 

22.493 

11-36 

1 81 

90-19 

910 

3319 

89 

1889... 

6-(13 

11 69 

3-80 

20.326 

9-92 

1 53 

92-79 

873 

318-8 

90 

1886... 

6-41 

13-1.6 

5-89 

22.200 

9-46 

1.64 

74 91 

872 

34.5-0 

96 

1887... 

6-25 

13.63 

9-77 

2-2,927 

8-01 

148 

82-87 

(HW 

349-8 

100 i 

1888... 

.592 

1279 

9-59 

20,825 

10 42 

1-53 

109-70 

960 

3.55-2 

92 

1889... 

5-98 

11-7.6 

5-8.6 

19,271 

11-09 

1-81 

116-74 

986 

3808 

88 

1890... 

5-99 

1083 

5 90 

2.5,357 

11-30 

1 72 

108-57 

941 

4107 

99 

1891... 

5-83 

11 46 

7-84 

22,228 

1.5-15 

1-7.6 

111-.38 

987 

4184 

99 

1892... 

r)-«9 

9 10 

8-11 

25,112 

11-83 

1-78 

109-29 

1,294 

425 1 

103 

1893... 

.5-«5 

10-53 

6-98 

22,0!t6 

10-47 

1-79 

113-4.3 

1,484 

431-5 

88 

1894... 

5-74 

1072 

o-co 

23,790 

8-91 

1-80 

116-98 

1,927 

447-6 

86 

1895... 

5-87 

12-30 

2-13 

23,7.51 

9-74 

1-80 

11443 

l,5Xk5 

464-9 

86 

1896... 

.5-95 

11-54 

2-38 

22.557 

10-41 

1-82 

131-21 

2,039 

495-4 

82 

1897... 

6-06 

11-32 

1-3 < 

23,067 

11-.30 

1-92 

1.50-80 

2,087 

538-2 

83 

1898... 

6-M 

12-03 

1-00 

24,.524 

11-70 

2-08 

]4()-40 

2,303 

601-4 

91 

1899... 

6-24 

8-70 

1-71 

20,688 

13-01 

222 

140-12 

2,4a5 

6.59-8 

108 

19'X>.. 

6-16 

10-18 

247 

26,470 

12-47 

2-28 

153-75 

2,610 

715-9 

102 


* For the years 1866 84 with approximate corrections in the offleial figures — ‘Official 
prices: see table 74 and note thereto. — “ For male agricnitnral workers. — * Of capital 
and lab.'inr (not of real jjroperty), according to the taxation lists. — ® In per cent of the 
money deposited daring each year. ‘ A quintal - 100 kilograms = l'!>7 cwts; a krona = 
VlO shilling = 0'268 dollar; a ton = metric ton h 1,000 kilogr. or 2.204 lbs. 
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great markets of the world often bears upon the most remote regions 
of the globe. Alongside these great waves of influence, however, there 
are often smaller ones, dne to ])urely local causes, that sometimes 
heighten, sometimes diminish or altogether counteract those from the 
world at large. Rome idea of such vicissitudes, arisen in the history 
of Sweden’s eeonoitiical life during the past generation, may be ob¬ 
tained from Table .o(i, containing certain characteristic data concerning 
this matter, culled from difTerent seetions. 

The period lb<!(!/7() was, on the whole, a particularly unfavourable 
one for Rweden, as will be seen from the Table o])posite. The cause 
was, however, i)rincipally of local nature, viz. the wretched harvests 
of ISlifi, ]8(!7, and 18(!8. This has ])roved, as a matter of fact, to be 
the last time that internal causes of that nature have appeared as 
determining factors in our economical life. Since that period the con¬ 
dition of things here has been, almost without exception, fully in 
touch with that in the wau-hl at large. 

The earlier seventies have been acknowledged everywhere to have 
conslitutcd a jieriod of unjiaralleled economical j>ros 2 )eritv, and that is 
true of our own cimutry in a,s high a degree as of any, and here, indeed, 
the reaction tarried in setting in a.s long as xintil 1878. The period 
]87!l'87, again, was very gem>rally, with Imt few breaks, one of economical 
weaknt'ss. and tilings were not, as a rule,* much better between J888 and 
18!t3. Rwcdish agi'iculture es|iecial!y, as that of Europe generally, 
exjierienced bad times throughout the period 1879 D;!. Since the. latter 
date, things have iuijiroved in this ri'spect, but |)revious to that time an 
era of grand development had set in for Swedish mechanical industry 
owing to internal causes, and this era is coinciding since 1894 with 
the general economic expansion that has made it.self so palpably felt 
in .Eurojie during the ytmrs 189.5, IttUO. One result of this condition 
of things, is the great diminution in the number of emigrants during 


Table .57. Asucumi value of real jiroiierft/ in Sive<len, Million Kronor. 


In 

Total 

Lnnded. 

value (»f real 
property. 

Owned by 

Real property 
in private 
hands. 

Real property 
belonging to 
the State. 

; --- 1 ■■ ■■ 

.Landed.! Other. 

(Jtlior. 

Total. 

Prirate 

persons. 

The 

RiaUs 

('omnia* 

nit-ies.> 

Landed. 

Other. 

1862. 

1,844 

470 

2,.1I4 

2,247 

31 

86 

1,827 

420 

17 

14 

1870. 

1.691 

597 

3,288 

2,165 

46 

77 

1.066 

4!I9 

26 

21 

1876. 

1.931 

8.50 

2,781 

2.614 

62 

105 

1.898 

716 

33 

29 

1879 * ... 

2,209 

1,0.52 

3,261 

3,011 

124 

126 

2,142 

8(i9 

67 

57 

1884. 

2.322 

1.363 

3,683 

8,378 

151 

156 

2,241 

1,1.37 

81 

70 

1887. 

2.239 

1,533 

3,772 

3,439 

1.58 

175 

2,159 

1,280 


78 

1900. 

2,494 

2,536 


4,502 

253 

•275 

2,355 

2,147 ! 

139 

114 

1902. 

2,498 

2,757 

3,235 

4,698 

261 

296 

2,358 



121 


* Commiiuitics, InstitntlonB. cti'. The real jiroiierty included here is all of-it consi¬ 
dered as »other real propertyi (than landed). — * Sec the text on page 506. 
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Assessed value o f landed property. ■ 



these year.s. Yet, in .sjtite of that decrease, tlie demand for working 
people was almost everywhere greater than the su])ply — a ])roof of 
the intensity of the develo])raent that had fallen to the country’s lot 
during this ])eriod. — Another and no less forcible testimony to that 
fact is afforded by the assessment figures for income-tax and ])roperty- 
tax and bj’ the estimates of national wealth, to which we now ]»roceed. 

Statistics of Taxation in their j)rescnt condition, date back to 
1S62. As has been shown in a ))reeeding article in the earlier part of 
the jiresent work (Chajiter on State Finances), triennial, since 189d 
qnin(jnenuial, official assessments, throngh the agency of re])resentatives 
chosen by each community, have been regularly made since, that date 
concerning the value of all real property — a difference being always 
observed between landed property and real ])roj)erty of other descrij)- 
tions (mother real propertj'i). No (lalculation, on the other hand, is 


Table 58. Total income from real property, capital, and labour.^ 


Average for 
the years 

Mean 

population. 

A. 

Five j< of 
the value of 
real property. 
Kronor. 

B. 

Income from 
capital and 
work. 

Kroner. 

Total. 

Kronor. 

Pci 

A. 

inhab 

Kronoi 

L. 

taut. 

Total. 

1866; 70. 

4,166,000 

115,977,000 

160,427,000 

270,404,000 

28 

38 

60 

1871 75. 

4,274,000 

121,320,000 

225,098,000 

346,418,000 

28 

53 

81 

1876 80. 

4,500,000 

150))6.5,000 

286,286,000 

430,851,000 

33 

64 

07 

1881/85. 

4,6(»,000 

177,271,000 

326,976,000 

504,247,000 

38 

71 

100 

1886/90. 

4,742,000 

192,502,000 

368,269,000 

500,771,000 

40 

78 

118 

1891/95. 

4,832,000 

209,917,000 

437,472,000 

047,380,000 

43 

91 

134 

1896.'00. 

5,032,000 

236,689,000 

602,125,000 

838,814,000 

47 

120 

107 

In 1900. 

5,117,000 

251,518,000 

716,938,000 

007,450,000 

49 

140 

180 

. 1902. 

5,187,000 

262,751,000 

764,,^)55,000 

1,027,306,000 

51 

147 

108 


* lu 1902 this value amountcil to 2,498 million kronor; see Tabic 57. (A krona — 
I'lO shilling = 0'208 dollar). — • The income from the real property here supposed to be 
5 it of the total assessed valne. 
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Assessed value of mother real property^. * 



470 mill. kr. 1.052 mill, kronor. 


2.5.% million kronor. 


made a.s to the i)ecnniarj' profits that real property brings in to its 
owners. That is done, however, for the taxable income from capital 
and labour, tliis assessment being indeed an annual one and made by 
the .same autliorities as a))ove. 

As a eonseipience. of the difiFerent modes of procedure just pointed 
ont in assessing, it is im})ossible to determine the total annual income 
of the Swedish nation; we have to content our.selves with two sets of 
figures that do not admit of amalgamation: giving, on the one hand, 
the value of real j)ro|)erty, and on the other the income derived from 
movable i)roi)erty (cajiital), and from service, business or trade (labour). 

The results in summarized form are given for both cases in Tables 
57—59. In Table 58 an attemjit has, moreover, been made at an amal¬ 
gamation of the figures, inasmuch as the income subject to taxation has 
been taken together with 5 % of the value of the real property — 
naturally, in regard to the latter, without any claim to exactness, but 
merely for the. sake of arriving at an a])])roximate idea of the total 
atnount of this item. 


Table 59. Specif cation of income from capital and labour. In kronor. 


Average for 
the years 

Of capital. 

Of pablic 
flcrviro. 

Of private 
service. 

Of business 
or trade. 

Total. 

1866/70.1 

1871/75. 

1876/80. 

1881/a5.1 

1886/90.i 

1891/96.i 

1896,00.j 

In 1900.j 

. 1902.1 

16,831,0a) 

18,227,000 

22,343,000 

26,0.')0.000 

27,138,000 

28,545,(X)0 

32,91.5,000 

38,22.3,000 

41.109,000 

.32,617,000 

36,953,000 

50,664.000 

.56,871,000 

62.863,000 

70,.577,000 

81,892,000 

89,SI07,000 

104,157,000 

18,162,000 

34,079,(HX) 

38,418,000 

4.5,.538.a!0 

.57,893,000 

8.3,741.000 

136,604,000 

172,503,000 

203,07.3.000 

92,817,000 
14.5.839,000 
174,961,000 
198517,000 
220,37.5,(X)0 
2.54.609,000 
350,714,iXX) 
415,306,000 
416,216,000 

160,427,000 

223,008,000 

280,286,000 

.326,076,000 

368,260,000 

4.37,472,000 

602,123,000 

716,038,000 

704,SSS,000 


* In 1902 thiB value had increased to an amount of 2,757 million kronor: see Table 67. 
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IlfDtrSTMES OF SWEDEN. A OENEBAIi SUEVEt. 


The assessed Ivvotne. derieed from Imsitiess or trade. * 


MUliun fcrouor ii t IO shilling. 
360 1—'—1—I-!—I—r--— 


,, ,4^.i- .f..| -j ^ I i-r 




1-4 




!• i 1 : i 


160'- ' 
1W^— 
ISOh •- 


itSaii 


j j- ( ff 




.UU1-. 


"’%nAr^4ifrHnHti 



The value of the -whole of <he real propertij in Sweden lias thus, 
as we .see, increased, hetween and from 2.H14 to 'K~2fd> million 

kronor, or has more than doulded. In airrieiiltiire. however, the ad¬ 
vance is hut from 1,H44 to 2,4!tH millioiw, or oi> an advance which 
may even, to some e.vlent, he due to a more accurate valuation (from 
1K79 onwards). In other real ]n'o|a*rty (liouses, Imildinffs. factories, ami 
the like) an advance is manifest from 47i) to 2,7;u million kronor — 
or nearly 500 ?i. That the assessment value of real jirojierty is, not¬ 
withstanding, somewhat lower than the ai-tuul one, is shown below. 

The Income derived from Capital and Labour proves to have 
risen since the period 1866/70 from 160 to 765 million kronor — or hy 
nearly 400 %. The income derived espi'cially from Business or Trade 
has swelled from 93 to 416 millions. 

This gives evidence of an immense growth during one generation 
— even if some part of it may la* attributed as due to a less accurate 
assessment in the earlier years of the period. For recent years, we 
are in a po.sition to obtain a more complete A'iew of the whole matter 
by means of a valuation of the whole wealth of the cfuintry. 

* For t)ie years 1899, 1900, 1901 ami 1902 the respective figarca are .983, 415, 431, 
and 413 millien kronor; ace Table 59. 
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National Wealth. 

The aggregate possessions of a country or of a nation — that is, 
its so-called national wealth — is the sum of the material property and 
foreign c laims to be found in the possession of the nation and of those 
forming the nation, upon which both it and they have to subsist. 

.\ ciilcnliitioii. however, of a nation’s revenue and wealth is one of the most 
difiieult tasks tliat statistics can he exi>P(’ted to achieve; acid, at the present time, 
a fully exact statenient on this suhject is imiiossililc to give. However, even 
an ap]troxiinate assessment may he of great interc-st, as affording a species of 
»halancing of hooks* and a stock-taking of a nation’s revenues and 7 )roperty as a 
whole, or to em]i]oy another simile, as jiresenting an instantaneoiis jihotograph of 
them. Morc'over, even if the contours in the jiictiire he not quite clear, yet 
nothing can present so concentrated a view of tin* economical jiosition of a nation 
a“ a complete account of its assets in fixtures and inovahles, natural jiroducts, 
and products id' lahonr. 

The host method of cah-ulatiim the wealth of a nation is to specify, with 
a- much aicurai'v as possthle, the ditt'erent subdivisions into which it falls, and 
then to n rkon out the value of each ^nhdivision se]tarately, hasing the calcnlation 
upon the price'-' that rule in the piirch ise or disitosal of the ))ro]»erties in ques¬ 
tion, i>r, where that i- iujI Ita-ihle. to take the net yield, the cost of jtroduction, and 
tin- value tis assured, for ji more detailed acceuiit of the manner in which the 
tignres liave here iiecn arrived at. the rciwier is referred to: I*. Fviil.BECK, 
•Sccc/oc.s ^ iitioinil fririirin/i-iiliit (.Vatienal Wealth of Sweden). Stockhidin IS DO, or 
the Unllftiii </i I'/iixtiUit iiiti i iuitional oV slufistiijue. T. VI., Idlt2. 

Following the tuim ipie-; jn-t indicated, we calculate the values uf the dif- 
feren; head- td' national vvcilll; in Sweihui tor the rear IFt'is as folhov.s. (A 
krona -- Fio shilling — O'-cos dollar). 

o) Landed Property. Fnder this heailing is end'raced land in general, 
that is. with the exceplien only (d such laiol as is set ajiart for. or occujiied 
liy linildiiig-siti‘s in towns and villages, hv faciorii-s and railway-;, etc.; Inr- 
tloTinorc sill'll hiiildiiigs as are hnilt n]Hm and la-long to estates and also 
forests and mineral deposits, vvilli the exceidion of miiK-s and waterfalls. The. 
value <d' the real landed jirojierty sniiject to these qnalitications, vvas. according 
to tin- oflicial assc.ssments (see ji. o(>4), 2.4Hfi'.v million kronor, in the year 
It ought, however, to he noted that the valuation for the six northern 
I.iins, where forests occupy so prominent a place, is universally acknowledged 
to hiive heen loo low, the total for these ilistricts reipiiring to he increa.sed 
liy nearly 400 million kronor, aceording to the estimate of those well qualitied 
to .judge. Ihis adilition, together with an ajqiro.vimate ealeulation of the value 
ahsoi'hed hy taxes to the Stale and the local exchequers (eajiitnli/ed: about 180 
million kronor) iind with ti 50 \ increase for the estates holonging to the State 
in soutln-rn Sweden, tluit iire taxed too low, bring the griind total for all the 
real iirojierty in land to about 3,100 niillion kronor. 

h) (Mher Real Property. Under this heading are emhrttced: houses and 
sites in towns, villages c-tc.; further, all other hnildings not belonging to landed 
•istates, such as villas, industriiil works etc., and waterfalls. The value of property 
of this description was assessed in the. year 1898 at 2,298'- million kronor, to 
which is to be addl'd aliout 50 million kronor, being the capitalized amount ab¬ 
sorbed by tuxes jiaid to the State and local exchequers, making a total of 2,348’7 
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million kronor. This estimate is, hotvever, too low in one rosi»ect, \iz.: with 
rel'ercnoe to tlie waterfalls in Norrland, which are not even assessed at their 
present real value hot prolfahly several tens of' millions of kronor too low — this, 
altogether irrespective of the rise in value which the future undoubtedly will 
bring. 

c) Live Stock. The figures under this heading, arrived at as shown in the 
above-named publication, are 405 million kronor approximately. 

d) Agricultural Dead Stock. This i.s calculated on the l)asis of the live 
and dead stock together amuniiting to a value of 18(1 kronor for <‘very hectare 
of cultivated ground. Subtracting from thivt the. value of the live stock, arrived 
at as above, the remainder of about 103 million kronor will represtmt the 
value of the dead stock. 

e) Stock, Hachinery and Plant, etc. together with Personal Movable 
Property. To calculate these items is a very awkward task and can only be 
effected with the assistance of the fire-insurance amounts. The complete value 
of property insured was 6,092 million kronor at the close of 1898. Of this 
amount the sum for mixed insurance (movable and immovable property together) 
came to 3,508 million Icrouor, for movables, sciparately insured, to 1,107 million 
kronor, and for immovables, separately insured, to 1,950 million kronctr, to 
which is to be added about 61 million Icronor for the insurance of cattle. If 
the amount of mixed insurance, i. c. for movables and fixtures conjointly, be 
ajiportiotied in cipiui shares to each, — a division that |jrevions experi(mce shows 
to b“ an ai)])roximate !3 correct one — the total amount of insured morable 
pro;«rty comes to about 2.952 million kronor. Subtracting from this sum the. 
gros^ value of the live stock and agricultural dead stock, as above obtained 
(628 million kronor), we obtain• for the remaining items, under the beading 
movable projverty, the total amount of about 2,.324 anillion kronor. 

/) Mines and other metalliferous deimsits (projierty in the form of real 
estate belonging to mines not included). On the basis of the proilnction in 
1898 (about 2'3 millions of tons) and at an assumed net ))rice of 2 kronor a 
ton, the present value of the iron-mines, capitalized at a rate of 6 may be 
reckoned at 76'7 million kronor. To this there may be added 1.5 million kronor 
us the uiipro.ximatc value of the remaining metalliferous dejvosit.s in working, 
yielding a total of 91 ‘t million kronor for this item. 

g) Fisheries and Fishing-ITaters, not includeil in the assessment of real estate 
in land, may probably be calculated, on the basis of the yield during rect'iit years 
(7 million kronor gross), at a capital value of approximately 45 million kronor. 

h) Means of Comiiiunication (roads are excepted as lieing included under 

the assessed value of real property). These may bo estimated as follows: Canals 
15 millions, Itailways 715 millions. Tramways 3 millions. Telegraph and Tele¬ 
phone 17'5 millions. Lighthouses 10'2 millions, making a sum of 7(i0’7 million 
kronor. For the above value of canals, their net v'ield has been taken and 
capitalized at 4 for railways (yielding interest at the rate of from 4 to 5 % 

on an average), the total cost of construction, and the same for telephone, tele- 
gniph, and lighthouses. 

i) Merchant Nary. On the following average values per ton: sailing vessels 
of upwards of 20 tons 80 kronor, steainlioats of upwards of 20 tons engaged in 
foreign carrying trade 250 kronor, engaged in home trade 450 kronor, the total 
value under this head may be calculated (for 1898) at 99 million kronor, to 
which conies an additional 5 millions for steam-launches, small sailing-boats and 
barges, making a grand total of 104 million kronor. 

(•) Bnllion and Specie. On the basis of bank reports of Dec. 31, 1898 
and of tlie account published by the Royal Mint of the total amount coined up to 
the date named, these heads may be valued approximately at OS's million kronor. 
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/) ClaimN on Foreign Conntrles. The calculable amount under this head 
was 98 million kronor at the close of 1898, according to bank reports. Private 
property in foreign countries in the. form of foreign bonds, real property in foreign 
parts, and claims for freightage, cannot be assessed. 

>;i) Articles that do not enter Into the above categories aaid that tnust 
remain niiassessed hy reason of want of data, are such movable properties of 
the Stale as objects of art, munitions of war. the naval fleet, and fortresses. 


Foreign Liabilities. At the close of 1898 the total amonvt of Sweden's 
liabilities in the sha]»f! of foreign bonds, according to the statements of the 
respective issuers, was 4(i0 million kronor, and flic indebtedness of banks at the 
same jieriod was 50 millions. To this is to he added the amount of Swedish 
bills held in foreign countries, probably about equivalent to that of foreign bills 
in Swedish possession, that is, about 40 million kronor, and also possessions held 
by foreigners in Sweden to the approximate amount of 20 million kronor. The 
value of Swedish notes in foreign possession and of foreign claims for freightage 
do not admit of calculation. Tims, the grand total of liabilities to foreign countries 
and of the iiossi'ssions in Sweden of foreigners was 570 million kronor at the 
elose of 1898. 


If now file totals under the headings above he compared with tho.«e 
for tlie year ixx.l. the result arrived at is shown liy tlie following 
tahulation:* 

In ISST). In 1898. 


I.audvil Property . 3.092,900.000 kr. 

Other |!eal Property .'... l,458,50tMl0<f 

Live Stock. 441,000,0(_Ht 

Agricultural Iiead Stock. 139.00O.00O 

Stores, ilacliiuery, J’crsoiml Movable Property, etc. ... 1,380,000.000 

Miiie.s anil other metalliferous deposits . d.S.lOO.OfK) 

Fisheries iiiid Fishing-Waters . 36,50(1.000 

Means of t'oiuniunieation . 442,200,OOff 

The Merchant Xavy. 79,4(K),000 

Knlliou and Specie . 43.7(K>.000 

(.’Ininis on Foreign (.'ouutries. 50,000,(XX) 


3.1(X),100,000 kr. 
2,348,700,000 
465,000,000 
163,000.000 
2,324.000,000 
91,700,000 
45,000,0t)0 
760,700,000 
lO4,000,O(K) 
(S.500.000 
98,000.000 


Total 7,206,.300,000 kr. 9.568,700,000 kr, 

Dednetions for Foreign Liabilities . . 664.(KK>.0 (X1 » 570,000,000 > 

Surplus 0,542,300,000 kr. 8,908,700,000 kr. 


Hence, in the s])aee of these thirteen years the national wealth has 
increased from 15,542 million kronor to 8,!)!)!) million kronor; or by a sum 
of 2,457 million kronor. As the ])oj)nlation of Sweden at the close of 
1885 was 4,683,000 and at that of 1898 was 5,063,000, the amount of 
w'ealth jier individual xvorks out at 1,397 kronor in the first case and 
at 1,777 in the second. 

This forms vindoubtcdly a very considerable inerease for compara 
tively so short a period. Specially noteworthy is the enormous rise in 
the A’alue of movable projierty, under wbieh heading are embraced both 
wares for consumiition and movable cajiital (in the form of stores, 
machinery, specie etc.). Of real projierty again, buildings, factories etc. 
(real jirojierty not in land) have increased in value very uuich, while 
* A krona l iu shilling or 0'2ii8 dollar. 
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real iiroperty in land lias remained stationarj*, the latter eircnrastance 
an after-efFeet of the prolonged crisis in agriculture, the former, on the 
other hand, an incontestable proof of the development of industry during 
this ])eriod and of the constant augmentation of capital. Worthy of 
notice are, too, the increase in the claims on foreign countries and the 
decrease of foreign liabilitie.s, which are to be exjilained; firstly, by the 
circumstance that the Post-office savings-banks, instituted in 1SS4, have 
bought u]) very considerable amounts of Swedish bonds from abroad, 
and secondly, by the State having latterly constructed railways with 
the aid of money raised by- taxes instead of. as in earlier times, by 
foreign loans — both these circumstances being yet further proofs of 
the great accumulation of cajiital during tlie jieriod. 

However great the increase of capital in Sweden has been during 
the last few years and .«till is, yet it does not suffice to meet the re¬ 
quirement, wdiieh increases at a still more i’a]ud rate. Tiie new spirit 
of enterprise that has taken hold of the jieojile of the country is in 
need of a larger sujqtly of the sinews of industry than it possesses or 
is able to crea'ie at a moment’s notice, in order tliat tin' riches that 
still lie fettered in ihe heart nf the rocks or run to waste in the wuter- 
falis of the country may come to jirnfitalile use. 

Thus, it will be necessary for Sweden for some time still to increase 
its working capital from other countries, more favourably situat(‘d in 
that regard, if her natural re.sources arc to iie pro))orly locdced after. 
Hut if that comes about in such a way that what is at present being 
u.sed but to a small extent or not at all has been n-ndered accessible 
and productive, then the a])pellative poor, often used in reference to the 
country will have to be exchanged for rirh, an alteration, iiideed, that 
is in a measure already justified. 



AGRICULTURE AND CATTLE-BREEDING 


In the preopfling pages it has been shown that agriculture and 
cattle-breeding still, in our days, give a living to .oo or more than 
half of the i)oi)ulation of Sweden, and that thus these branches of 
industry, if regarded from this point of view, are of, at least, as great 
im])ortance as all the others together. Of all the countries of Western 
Europe, agrieultiire may, relatively speaking, only in the neighbouring 
countries of Denmark and Finland, play a greater role than it does in 
Sweden. 

.\s early its !iliii(ist a llinnsand year.“ ago, tlu' inhabited distrii'ts of Oentral 
and Southern Sweden extended over about the same ground as in our days; 
which is seen by the f'ai't 'liat the greater part of the villages and famis in 
these parts of tlie eouiitry have names d(!rived from i)r{!-ehristian times. This 
fact does not. however, signify that the extent of cultivated ground should be 
nearly iinidianged; on the contrary, this has been considerably increased during 
the course of time, especially so during the century which has just come to 
an end. 

From a technical ])oinl of view, the agriculture of Sweden, regarded as a 
whole, developed itself as early as during the middle-ages (with the monks, prin- 
ei)>ally, as hsiclasrs) to the point it subsequently retained into the 19tb century. 
During the so-calbai ■-Era of Libertyi- (1718 7'J), a time in our country so rich 
in new ideas and experiences, much attention was certainly i»aid to inijirovcments 
in agriculture also, and there flourished a specially rich literature upon the sub- 
j('ct; nay, Sweden |)rodueed at that time the real origin.ator af agricultural chem¬ 
istry, ./. 6r. Walhtrinit. Hut the i)ecuniary sacrifices were really made to mecha¬ 
nical industries and mining, and agriculture was never at that time regarded 
as capable of giving any greater amount of economic gain. So the new depart¬ 
ures stayed entirely amongst ])ersons of quality, and never reached the peas¬ 
antry, who ])osscss(‘d neither time nor ability to draw any advantiige from them. 
The i)eculiar parceling of the land then prevailing in reality rendered all great 
improvememts imjmssible too. 

The new jmriod in Swedish agriculture can bo reckoned only from the in¬ 
troduction of the vre-paroeling^, a step towards which was really made in the 
middle of the 18th century, but which was not completed until in our centnrj'. 
The old division of land was not an unfavourable one from the point of view 
that it should be in th(! hands of only a few; on the contrary, it has always 
been a distinguishing feature in Sweden that the greater jiart of the" land was 
possessed by a considerable number of small farmers; the only important excep- 
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tioiis to this nile have occurred in certain districts, especially in Sk&ne, which for 
a lung time helonged to Denmark. Bnt the disadvantage lay in the manner in' 
which the possessions of every farm were situated. The lots were small and 
numerous; instances were found where, in a single village, there were 6,600 lots 
divided amongst a total of only 20 owners. The cultivated land of every village 
was divided into several fields, and in every field each of the jiart-owners of the 
village had his share, his plot, or as it was called. These plots were long 
and narrow strips, often so narrow that a cart, could not he turned without 
coming into a neighbour’s plot. Quite naturally the consequence was that culti¬ 
vation was much impeded. As the plots could not be separated by fences, all 

the peasants in the village were obliged simultaneously to sow and reap and have 
their cattle out at pasture. The -mutual obligations and rights of the neighbours 
had to be ordered by a number of very detailed laws, which quite naturally gave 
birth to dissensions and difficulties, and which annihilated all attempts of indivi¬ 
dual owners to improve the cultivation of their land. 

To remedy these inconveniences, regulations were issued in 174!), 1757, and 
1762, respecting the ^General re-parceling of landv (Storskilte), by which 
the number of land-parcels should be reduced to, at the most, four for arabl# 
fields, four for meadows, and one for woods, or nine, at the most, for every 

farm. A landowner coii/cf even, in certain cases, get his land entirely separated 

and made into one compact lot. But these regulations (which, bc'sides, were not 
carried out iu Dalarnc and the mining districts) did not, as a rule, comjiletely 
remove plotparceling with its disadvantages, amongst which one of the greatest 
was the impossibility for the individual laud-owner to change from the established 
biennial or triennial rotation of crops. 

But when Air. Afac/rmi, a landed proprietor at Svanebolm in Skane, in the 
decade 1780/90, divided his estate of 3,40o hectares, so that 73 leasehold farms 
and 6 outlying farms were detached from the chief estate, and introduced rela¬ 
tion of crops, the results were so convincing that vSeparate-parceling» (En- 
skifte), or the right for the individual to have his land in one coherent lot, was 
made possible by the regulations of 1803, 1804, 1807, and 1812. But it was 
only in the year 1827 that this step was completed by the introduction of illegal 
paroelingv (Laga skifte). .As soon as one land-owner iu a village insisted on 
his right, all were now obliged to submit to re-parceling of the land, and each 
owner should then receive his reclaimed land (arable and meadow) as far as pos¬ 
sible in one lot, even if, for that ])urpose, villagers should be comitelled to move 
from their old homesteads. The land was graded according to its quality, so 
that the one who received land of inferior quality obtained, on the other hand, 
so much the more of it. 

The regulations regarding re-]tarceling of the land awakened in many places 
so great discontent that the surveyors were sometimes obliged to carry loaded 
pistols to protect themselves, and as to the island of Gotland the Government 
found itself obliged to withdraw the regulations resjiecting legal parceling, in 
consequence of which these came into force there only in the decade 1870/80, 
while, in other parts of the country most of the re-parceling was carried out dur¬ 
ing the years 1830/40 and 1840, 60. The great work was at last almost perfectly 
comjdcted. At the present time, the regulations concerning the jiarceling of the 
land have been carried out in respect to about 70 ^ of the kingdom of Sweden, 
and remains to be done but for about 5 %, re-parceling of the remaining 25 % 
being considered as uncalled for of necessity. The C4)mmcncement of the modem 
Swedish agriculture may be dated from about the jjeriod 1840,'50. 
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1. AGRICULTURE. 

Modern agrieulture begins, as is well known, with the*more gene¬ 
ral application of the principles and methods of a rational agriculture, 
and has, as its first assumjttions, the higher development of agri- 
cnltnral chemistr 3 ' (Berzelius’ and Jjiebig’s works) and that of the 
physiology of jdants. Besides this are included the development of 
technical machinery — which was partly rendered necessary by the 
increased cost of human la))our in consequence of immigration to the 
towns as well as by the development of industry — and also the new 
forms of agricultural credit, l)y which the ])osHil>ility of obtaining the 
necessary working-ca])ital was considerably increased. The capacity 
of the people in general to understand and utilize the principles of a 
fational system f)f agriculture has, too, been continually on the increase 
in Sweden during the last half-century. The agihmltural literature of 
Sweden during the 19th century has not, it is true, been of as much 
im^jortauce for its epoch as that of the 18th century was for its time, 
but it has become of far great<.-r utility for the people as a whole, in 
consequence of the great increase in popular instruction. 

Two principal periods can l»e distinguislied in the development of 
modern Swedish agriculture — that is, since 1840. 
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A) Tntil about 1870 the pToduotion ol oeresdB vjaa tbfe davei coTVCftTP. 
Tills was iiu-therod by an easier access than formerly to capital, and 
the consequent reelaiminff of waste gronnd.s as a result of the high 
prices of corn, especially during and after the ('rimean war, and the i 
lucrative ex])ort of oats to England (prices being 30"« higher than for 
the present), and wa.s made possible bj' the emjiloynient of better 
machinery which rendered more accessible the nutritive substances of 
the soil; by means of better draining, which has the same result; 
and, in the southern imrt of the country, by means of marling, which 
indeed gave the soil a certain quantity of nutritive substam e.s hut be¬ 
came still more eifeetive bj" means of dissolving and I'ringing into 
use the mould-elements of the earth; linally. in an essentia] degree, by 
the consequences of the fre-jiarceling;- previously mentioiiiMl. which took 
place chietiy during the period 1X30, •')•’>. Towards the decade IXti] 7t) much 
energy was shown too, in *lic export of fattened cattle t" Kngland. 

B) From the dccaih' 1X71 xo, Swedish a.gri,‘ultiiri' entered in a 
short time upon a new u.e,. Mni,. weight began tn !><• c- iierally laid 
upon manuring on a large .scab-, b\- n'Miis both ot' ,)r1 iiieial inanurcs 
and by a trausitii i. to cattle-roaring and, in connection tberewilh. such 
(mployment of itr. ])roduct.s that tin- nutritive materials of plants taken 
ft >m the soil were returned to it iii tin- form of manure. Wlien i1 was 
soon found that cattle-rearing in union with ilairy-farniiiig (•luild bo 
diredly mote lucrative than the growing of cereals, the numlier ,,f catl le 
was more and more increased, a.s well as was the feed iiud the mse of arti¬ 
ficial fertilizers, the result of whitdi was the exjiort of butler iiiid meal. 
The ex'port of butter has coutiniially increased (till .'-ouie few years baek), 
while that of meat htis now detdineil. q'lu- external eanse of ibis is that 
the export of ])ig.s and cattle, liivt to England and then to liermauy, bus 
been rendered almo.st impossible by the prohibition cd tlie import, and by 
.severe legal enactments. — .Facilitated eoliiinunicution and the eonijieti- 
tiou of distant countries whieli has thus become po.ssiblc in the market 
of cereahs, and the depression in the price of cereals, have afterwards 
further contrihnted to the restriction of the export of these products. 

The price of land lia.s, as a rule (exce])t in Skane), accommodated 
itself to the price of cereals. Thus, in ]8r)3 5t>, it rose greatly, hut 
afterwards remained almost stationary nntil the commencement of the 
seventies when, IVjr some years, a great hut brief increase took jdace; it 
remained afterwards unchanged until the beginning of the decade 1881/90, 
but then made a decided decline nntil 1890 h 1893, after which an unim¬ 
portant rise was noticeable. At present it is considerably lower than in 
the middle of the seventies. The fall in the price of land was greater in 
the upper, corn-producing part of Sweden than in Skane, which produces 
milk, butter, and beets on a large scale. The transition from free-trade 
to protection (in 1888) was, in Sw'cden as in many other countries, a 
result of the fall in the price of cereals in the markets of the world. 
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Table 6i). Jitiports ami exports of apricultural produots. 

Valno ill thou«amls of kronor it I'lO BhilliiiK or 0'2f>K dollar 


1’ r 0 <1 u c t s. 


, Avcraup : Average Average Average'Average Average . 
. 1871,75.: 1876 80.11881 85.11886 W. 1 1801 1*5. 1 S!«; oil 


1 Vngroiiud corn .. 

9.725 

35.!i;Vl 

18.158 

38,30ti 

.30.,395 
27.130 

20,4!tl 

17,3(t5 

14,773 

:;i.s55 

42.064 

1,370 

; Flour.s' 

9.IBT 

<s7t‘» 

13..582 
, 823 

10,429 

1.6!).5 

7.813 

991,1 

,5,!I2H 

251 

•..'.54'-' 

4«5 

2,651 

706 

j Other agrioult. pro-llnip.' 
j duets .lExp. 

2.5,39 

lot* 

2.7.'>7 

238 

2,816 

337 

3.214 

236 


8.868 

276 

11.220 

1 live stock.'J,"''’- 

f>]0 

B.StJ7 

939 

6,432 


1,169 

8.815 

795 

5,0.59 

1,126 

3,046 

1,26!» 

1,413 

j Meat, pork, sansage|g™P ■ 

6,985 

285 

10.111 

1!I0 

8.2.85 
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O/XiS 

4.98.3 

6.161 

6,112 

2.413 

8.2.S.3 

1,291 

j Butter aud inar-IImp.' 
i garin.lE-vp. 

2.395 
6.0! 1.8 

»>.{ )• 

l.Oid 

15,202 

•35,4;js 

I.!t4.3 

:i8,;!23 

1,768 

4(.),491 

1,136 

.‘16,80:t 

! . tei 

6.:>-.3> 

86 

4?* 

.5,428 

81 

6.874 

87 

4.820 

l!l 

7,:!39 

111 

9.a5<» 

148 

Rides, nntanned 

6..34.3 

6.5(.» 

2,9,57 

593 

3.097 
753 . 

2.1K11 

1,096 

2,611 

1.288 

5,0:16 

3,174 

.5„55.5 

4.(150 

(■iher catllc-farm-/Tmp.' 
ing products.|Exp.‘ 

; 

575 

2,708 i 
425 ' 

2,812 

627 

],9»M» 

9.53 

1.99.8 
857 ' 

4..52K , 
.5;t;! ' 

6,9.95 

,3:35 

Total 

* (Export, 

46,38.3 ! 
31.477 , 

36,282 1 
33,398 j 

06..307 i 
33,123 ! 

5.3,SS3 
38.366 

53.227 

66.681 

66.167 ; 
33.911 : 

89.032 

46,308 


One of the. most important improvements, lionvver, in the farming- 
.sy.stem is the greatly increased and varied mnnurhuj. Together with 
the natural manure (farmyard-iliing and night-soil) which has heim 
employed from olden times, sea-weed is used in many coast districts. 
In the beginning of the decade IS.'il, CO, the u.se of lime, ground bone, 
and guano, phosjihoric acid, and nitrogene began to s]iread; then ]m- 
drette with lime (commonly now' mosslitter) I'ame into vogue, too, but 
it was not till the decade beginning 1871 that artificial manuring came 
into more general use, after the most fertile di.stricts of Sweden had 
seen its necessity. The manufacture and iuijiort of artificial manures 
of late years Lave amounted as follows, in quintals:* 

Averages Production. Iniiiorts. Kx]iorts. Consumption.* 

VuiutHls. QoitiiAls. Quintals. Qiilntalrt. 


1876,'80 . 96.223 384,:-!83 i»,730 370,884 

18sl'a5. 301,372 4;iO,8K5 ;!0,.113 638,286 

1886 ilO. 446,224 682,7.3-} 19,3()(i !»ri.'.,412 

1891'95 . 692,25.5 l,0i»3,,577 44,900 1,482,475 

1896 00 . 1,143,258 1..5ri3,872 ;3:{,120 2,398,.324 

In 19(X). 1,288,063 1,495,504 1,251 2,531,.320 


A .(uintal — 1'97 ewts. — * Prom 1885 (inclusive) with subtraction of imports of raw 
paosj.hate t ontjamed for the home prodiictioa of saperphoaphate. For 187B/84, such Bubtrm** 
tion cunnot be made, in consequence of which the above figures are too high for these years. 
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The climafe considerably restricts the period of cultivation the more 
one comes towards the north. In the greater part of Sweden it is con¬ 
siderably shorter than in Deiimai'k and Germany, and in Northern Sweden 
the labonrer.s can be employed in farming for but four months.yearly, and 
must con.sequently have other employment for the greater part of the year. 

As a general verdict upon the state of modern Swedish agriculture 
it may 1)e said, that it has adopted, to a larger or smaller extent, 
almost all the inventions, both theoretical and practical, w'hich have 
been sxK'ce.'isfully tried in rUher comitries. luit that in consequence of the 
great ext(‘nt of the country, the differences in its soil, ami the remote 
situation of many districts, ^irimitive methods and machinery arc' still 
found side by side with even the very newc'st. The agriculture of 
Skane and of Southern HalJand is, in general, of a verj’ high standard, 
hut also in the rc‘st of Sw’cden the modern farmer displays a pleasing 
wakefulness. Small farmers c-stablish .societies for the purchase of 
manure. Great attention is paid to seed with the hel 2 > of controlling- 
.stations, chemical stations, and purchase-societic's. Hor.se-rajces, reaping-, 
and sowing-machines have come into use even on small farms. Steam 
threshing-ma'liincs are often inirchasc'd by scweral farmers together and 
are nsed in’ thejii in tnrn. Those farmers who have passed through an 
agricultural institute or a farming-school, arc usually aide themselves 
to carry c»ut ncces.sary h'velings, hn' out a draiiiing-seheine, or map 
out a field; they can follow, juvtty nearly at least, the develcqiiuents 
recordc'd in agricultural jouj'iials and magazines, and they have o])- 
jiortnnitic's, at JargcT and smaller agricultural shows, to become ac¬ 
quainted w'itb the tcH'hnical jerogress of their profession. Independent 
scientific investigations are also made in inanv branche.s, in our country, 
such as at the Experiincmtal Grounds of the Academy of Agriculture, and 
at the Agricultural High Selmols, at the trial fields of the Fen-eulture 
society and of the General Swedi.sli Sowing-seed Society; Sweden also 
nowadays lakes icart in the forc'inost work of modern research, both 
rccspecting agricultural chemistry and the Ixaeteriologieal examination of 
the <liseases of cultivated ])lants. 

The figures in Table CO al.'<o bear witness, to a x-ertain degree, of 
the development of Swedish agriculture of late years; figures w'hieh 
give the total value of the imports and exports of agricultural produce, 
whether d(>rived from farming proper or from cattle-rearing. The total 
values, of both inqwrts and exjmrts, calculated in kronor, are as follows 
(a krona = l’io shilling = 0 - 2 G 8 dollar): 



Averages. 

Import i9. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Exports. 

Years 1871/76 . 

. 46,.5a5,000 

51,477,000 

+ 4,894,000 

> 

1876. '80 . 

. .59,28-AWIO 

55,598,000 

— ;4,684,000 

> 

1881/8,5 . 

. 69,.S67.0{X) 

55,12.5,000 

— 14,242,000 

> 

18861)0. 

. .5.5,883,000 

.58,366,000 

+ 4,483,000 

> 

1891,95 . 

. 53,227,(X)0 

66,981,000 

+ 13,754,000 

> 

1896,00 . 

. 69,167,000 

53,911,000 

— 15,256,000 
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Tliat tha increase of exports is not greater than what is shown 

ht'ie ilepomls. in the fir.st place, U])on the great increase of the hoine- 

cDiisinnption. AVe need only remember that in 1870 but 28 % of the 
population ,of Sweden was engaged in other than farming juirsuits; in 
1000 this projiortiou of the population, w’hich, of coui-se, also <iemand.s 
its share of the pi’oduce of agriculture, had risen to 4.5 In addition 
to this, there is the considerablj>^ increased consumption ])er head, of 
which mention was jtreviously made, and of which Tab. 30. p. 15li, bears 
witness in res]>e.ct to some of the most im])oriaut articles. 

On the (»ther hand, it cannot be denied that a further increase of 
the export of agricultural produce is not only ]iossible, but is also 
necessary for the souiid economy of the country. The last few years 
have not been very favoui’able in this respect. The failure of both 
the oat and potato croj) in ISP!) also contrilnited to the bad result 

for the year l!tO(.t when the imports rose to 80 million kronor, while 

the exports reached but 47 millions. 

If we take into account the amount of the imports and exports 
given above which belong to farming pro])er ■- that is. apart from 
the products of cartle-rearing — the result will be as follows, in kronor: 


Avcriifces. Jnipnrts. Eximrts, Fx|i«rts 

Years 1S7175 .‘Jl.7ai.o00 aii.iUO.OfN) + 1.5.1S.5.(KX> 

» 1870 8<l .. 34.4!>7.000 31*,a70.000 •• 4.873,(X>I 

' 1881 85 . 43,070.000 JO.lKJ.ooo — 14,508.0(H) 

» 188(i !lO ... 31,.518.000 18„'>!11,000 — 1 J,!».57.0(M) 

» 1891 95 . 3«,077,(KJO 1.5.J44.000 ■ - 'JO,H33.lK)0 

1 1896,00 . 43,‘Jti5,000 4.143.000 - • aO.lJJ.lKHI 


Here are clearly shown the results of the more re.stricted role 
which has been tilled, during the last twenty or thirty years, liy the 
cultivation of cereals as compared with cattle-rearing — a distingu¬ 
ishing feature, during the period, not only of Swedish but also of 
European agriculture in general. 


Number and diniensious of Farms. 

The total numl»er of farms amounted in 1900 to 338,410, so that each 
farm corresponded to about 10 hectares of cultivated land. ^ About 23 ». 
of the farms has but 2 hectares or less; 66 % possessed between 2 and 
20 hectares, and 10 % between 20 and 100 hectares. Somewhat more than 
3,000 farms (1 % of the whole number) each embraced more than 100 
hectares of cultivated ground. Since the decade 1841;'.50, the number 
of large farms has increased by the purchasing of several peasant-farms 
and placing them under common farming. During the last few years 
a tendency has, however, displayed itself once more to break up the 
large estates into small farms. In Norrland the number of independent 

I An = 247 acres. 
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peasants has diminished for several decades in consequence of the jiur- 
chase of farms by saw-mill companies, for cutting down the timber, 
after which the cultivated ground is turned into pasture, etc. or is let 
to the former owner. Nowadays the wood-land can be sold separately, 
but the owner of such a farm without wood-land often finds him¬ 
self in a very difficult ])osition. -- Some of the chief data respecting 
the laruis from the jioiut of view of riijlif of posscsftion are given in 
the chapter upon social conditions. 

Of the whole number of farms in Swcdcti in only 1.5 ’i were 

farmed by tenants. Amongst the smaller farms (up to twenty hectares 
of cultivated ground) but Id "» were hehi by tenants: amongst the 
middle-sized farms, again, ,‘10 and amongst tlic larger texceeding 100 
hectares of cultivaled gTonnd). as miieh as ;17 This clearly shows 
that the farms held on lease are, oh an aft ni'ii . larger tlian those 
fanned by the (oviu'rs liiemseKe-^. The rent is almos! always paid in 
oa.sh. S(>aie details of the legisioi ion ujion this matter are given below 
under tho divis'oi, Agrienlliirai legislatitai. 

In lOOti taero wa.s a total of 107,452 crofters' nUoinimts and other 
small JioUlihi/s not belonging to the number of farms jtroper. 


The extent of cultivated land 

in Sweden at the present time is showm by Tab. 61. iMore ])reei,«elv 
stated it amounted in 1!K)0 to .3,r).57,.")42 hectares, of wliieh .‘IT.lKii liert- 
ares W'ere garden land and ;i,51!i.8sl hectares nn ler farming. In addi¬ 
tion to this there were 1.460,.504 hectares of natural meadow-land, 
including which the total area used for agrienltnr.’ in Sweileri amounts 
in round numbers to ;5 million hectares. (An hectare-- 2 - 4 t acre.s). 

The extent of . ultivated land alone (that is, aimrt from the natural 
meadow-land) amounts to x-a », of the area of the land-snrfaee of the 
country, but the variations are immense, as i,s shown bv Tab. 61, even 
between the different Lan.s, among which the Malmohiis is cultivated to 
an extent of 73-9 % of its whole area, while the immense Liin of Xorrbotten 
remains at but 0-4 Still greater differences ajqtear between smaller 
districts, as shown by the map on page 519. In the most northern 
hundred of Sweden, the aniomit of cultivated land scarcely exceeds one 
ten-thousandth part of the total area, w’hile in the most southern 
hundreds, it amounts to 90 ^ and more. 

The figures given on the area of arable land in Sweden in olden 
times are very uncertain. Still, it is not improbable that during the 
nineteenth century this area has been ijuailruplcd, a result which is, 
beyond all doubt, much to tin* credit of Swedish agriculture. Part 
of the a cclaimed land lias been taken from the area of natural meadow, 
but also to a great extent from forest-land or from land‘jireviously 
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Tabi.E fil. TAe distribution of the area by Ldns, in 1900, 
(A sq. kilometer = 5!47 acres or 0‘!I86 sq. mile). 


liSns. 

Entire 

land 

area. 

Vm. 

tVliereof in aq. kilometers. | 

III 5i{ df areft. 

Caltlvated 

Kattiral 

meadow. 

Woods. 

Other 

land. 

OulM- 

vBted 

land. 

ilea- 

dow. 

Woo^ 

Otbelr 

laad« 

Stockholm. 

7,475 

1,665 

326 

4,081 

1,403 

22-3 

4-4 

54-6 

18-7 

Uppsala. 

5,121 

1,48.3 

3.S.3 1 2.793 

462 

290 

7-5 

54-3 

90 

Sndermaoland.. 

6,271 

1,691 

134 

3.848 

1,608 

270 

20 

46-4 

25-6 

OetergAtlaod . 

0,660 

3,429 

624 

6,176 

740 

24-4 

6 2 

62o 

7-4 

.Ihnk&ping. 

10,616 

1,300 

l,6:w 

4.037 

3,646 

12 s 

15-4 

880 

34-8 

Kronoherg. 

H,067 

8t»i 

1,113 

2,517 

4,409 

9-7 

12-6 

28-3 

49.5 

Kalmar. 

10.062 

l.(i82 

733 

5,569 

2,978 

15-3 

6-7 

60-8 

27-2 

({•itlaod. 

3,117 

653 

320 

1,373 

771 

21 0 

10 s 1 44*0 

24-7 

HIckingc. 

2,N06 

♦>•17 

173 

l.l.'^d 

932 

22-3 

60 

39-9 

31-8 

Kriatianstad. 

6.222 


536 

3.064 

1.339 

368 

8-5 

33-2 

21-5 

Malnifibus. 

4.720 

3.495 

237 

6.50 

347 

73-9 

5-0 

18 s 

73 

Holland. 

4,771 

l.:«;4 

278 

7s4 

2,il45 

38'ti 

5*8 

16-4 

49-2 

Uotelmrg «. Uohii»» 

4,805 

1.011 

115 

1.16»i 

2,603 

30-7 

2:! 

23 8 

53-2 

Elfshorg. 

I1.H2S 

3,146 

57;t 

6.005 

3,098 

181 

4*9 

,50-8 

262 

Skornlxir? . 

s,075 

3.361 

413 

3.037 

1.371 

40-4 

.51 

37'.5 

170 

Verm laud. 

17.550 

3.047 

4.'.1 

13.633 

: 1.420 

11-7 

3'6 

77-fi 

8-1 

< )r«bro. 

s,.1H 

1,.538 

iwri 

5,311 

1.344 

18-5 

i 3-9 

62-fi 

150 

VcstmnnlaMi ... . 

0.4.74 

1.537 


3.436 

1,334 

339 

3 5 

53*4 

. 19 2 

KopparhiTg. 

2vl56 

1,01 :> 

9ii0 

30,734 

5,451 

SC. 

' 3-4 

73-0 

; 19-4 

(ifrirlKirir. 

ta,3U 

l.lXai 

4 4 7 

11.918 

1,.583 


' 1-2 

81-6 

8-7 

Vistermirrland .. 

24.I2H 

S(l4 

4,53 

20.043 

3,839 

3-:! 

1-9 

. &3 l 

. 11 7 

.fcmtland. 

47.512 

.531 

41 >9 

30,480 

17.103 

M 

0-9 

; 63 0 

36-0 

VijtterlM»tt«‘ii. 

53.760 

4»>4 

1.710 

36.110 


H 

I 

' 46-8 

■ 48-7 

NorrhuHeu... . ... 

00.166 


1,7;7 

30,343 

67.847 

n-4 

l-T 

29-5 

68-4 

Entire liiue.l.iiii 

411.105 

35.575 

14.805 

267.071 

153,944 

so 

3-6 

: 50 - 1 

37 4 


ontii'flv wM.'ti*. 1i\' 1 ill’ ilraiiiiiifT rif low <lislriots. tht- cultivation oi 
tfii and Ii_v the tajijiiii^ ct laki^s. Oi late years the Suite has 

gVHiileil enhivaliiiti-loans very exteiisi\ciy t'er this, the read'T is re- 
ferrei! to the s|iecial flivi.sioii in ihe ]):ij>es I’ollowiii;,'). A sjieidal aieoiiut 
is also ffiveii in the followinf' paf^e.s of the •jreat activity nowadays 
dis]>layeil hy tlie Swedish J'en-eulture society. 

The division of eiiltivaled ground witli respect to the chief kinds 
of rro])s produced is seen, for the years lH7t) and 19<i0. from the fol- 


lowing tignres: 

In 1870. 

In liKiO. 

IVr cent. 


Hectares. 

Hectares, 

IfITO. 

moo. 

f'croalH. 

. 1.294,000 

1,707,313 

r»o-s 

48-5 

Fodder plants. 

. 690,IH)0 

1.1!)0.3--'6 

27-1 

33 8 

Roots. 

. i:>4.(»0 

2u‘»,rw.) 

«vo 

5*8 

Fallon-. 

. .388,(;0f) 

413.1«hJ 

1.53 

11-8 

Other plants than above... 

. 31,0(Ht 

4.861 

0’8 

01 


Total 2.547,000 

3,519,881 

100-0 

100-0 

The figures for 1870 given above are 

certainly 

somewhat 

too low. 

To obtain the total area 

of eultivated ground, we must besides add the 


area of garden-land, estimated in 1870 at 26.397 hectares (too low a 
lignre), and in 1900 at .37,661 hectares. 
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The (inltiratlon of Cereals. 

A) Total Production. How greatly the total production of cereals 
has increased in Sweden during the 19th century appears from Table 64 
and the diagram on page 526. For every inhabitant there were annu¬ 
ally produced during 16<»1 20 but 272 kilograms of <'orn, during the 
1891,00. on the contrary, 475 kilograms. The la.st-nauied figure is com¬ 
paratively high, inasmuch a.s the average for Western Knrojie amounts 
only to 300 kg., and even for the richly corn-]>roducing Eastern Europe 
scarcely more than about 5ti0 kg. or about the same as in Swedtm. The 
whole corn-harvest of Sweden in 1801 '20 was (I-ea million (juintals 
annually: in 1891.'19(K), on the contrary. 2.'V43 millions (or 16 million 
cwts). These figures become so much the more important when w'c 
rejnember that during this time a larger and larger pai't of the land 
was taken for the cultivation of root- and green-cro])s. 

During the period 1841 80 Sweden was a corn-c./ymr//))/; country 
(see Table 64). Both before ami since that time the hiifioii has been 
in the exce.ss. (.A.s an historical fact, it may, however, be mentioned 
that at certain t-n.-i <lnring thi' 16th and 17th centuries. Sweden was 
i'l a position to e.vjmrt cereals). The counHmption (even after deduction 
for seed) has increased enormmisly. from .'i-:; mill. t|uintals annually 
in 1801.20 to 21-98 millions annually in 1891 (M», or. ]ier inhabitant, 
from 237 to 44(i kilograms (ef. Table (15, p. .’>26). 

The whole area .somi with cereals iiinst have amounted, at the 
beginning of the 19th century, to somewhat inni-c than ,'>(Mt.(KM» hectares. 
At the middle of the century these figures ha<l reached to at least 
900,000 hectares, and, at its close, to ],700.(M)0 hectares (or 4.200,000 
acres). 

B) The dilfereat kiiid!<i of cereals. The diagram on page 527 
shows in what jmoportions the dilferent ])rincipal kinds of cereals 
formed part of the harvest in olden limes as compared with these 
proportions in our own days. Three hundred years ago harlci/ was the 
predominant cereal, but it now j)lays a coinparativeh' less im])ortant 


Table 62. Areas under Cereal Crops. Hectares (it 2‘47 acres). 


iverage for the years 

Total. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

1801/20. 

552,15(1 

15,1.50 

180,0(j0 

182140. 

724,.300 

21,H(J0 

236.(K)0 

1841'60. 

911,0(itl 

38,2.50 

292..500 

1861 80. 

1.289,926 

58,243 

:15.5,0.51 

1881. <t0. 

1.,565.992 

72,899 

380,665 

1891 95. 

1,676.325 

77,510 

394,401 

1S96 00. 

1.699.204 

80,844 

403,0.53 

In 1900 . 

1,707.313 

84,762 

404,135 


lai.CKX) 113.fj(K)i 
187,500: 152,(XX)i 
210,000 : 2-26,500 1 
2-'5.196; .516,053 
2-25,517 734,956 
2-20,642 813,201 
219,3-29 818..378 
217,.561 8-21,051 


Uixed 1 Legumi 
I .'urn. I nosif. 


57,5fX( 
82,000 
93,750 
80,:383 
95,465; 
117.587 
128,849 
133.618 


2.5,000 

4.5,000 

.5.5,000 

55,000 

.56,490 

52.984 

48,751 

46,186 











Landscape near Alnarp in SMne. 
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role (exci'|iting in Northern Sweden); tcJieaf, on the contrary, has gained 
gi'ound, which more especially has taken place with oais. The cultiva¬ 
tion of ri/c has changed its relative proportion comparatively least. 

Besides the above-named crops, there are also cultivated in Sweden 
mixed corn, peas, beans, and vetches, and a scarcely ajtpreciable amount 
of buck-wheat. 

The crops pi'oduced of the various cereals during ditfereiit jieriods 
are shown by Table (hi and those foi' each Ijttn in our days by Table 
(i7. On the whole, Swt'den can be said tt) be divided, in the question 
of cereal-cultivation, into three regions. In Norrland, barley is the 
]tredoniinant crop, and that in a liiglier degree the more to tin* nort.h 
one comes. Central and Southern Sweden, again, are divided into an 
eastern half, with a large cultivation of rj-e, and a we.stcrn half, with 
a still greater cultivation of oats. An idea of these conditions may 
be gained from the maps on pages .h'Ki and .olid. 

.■\n important rdb* is played in our farming l>y our most southern 
province Skane. It may bo seen from Talile ()7 that its two Bans, 
Malnuthus and Krisiian.slad, M'hich occupy but 2' of the area of 
Sweden, produce ;!<> of ail oiir wheat, IH •. of our rye, .'hS % of 
the barley-crop of the country, and lo % of its oats. No less than 17 % 
of Ihe total monetary value of all the crojis of .Sweden, or quite one 
sixth, belongs to these two l„a‘ns. 


Table 63. Area under cereal C.vjix. in 1892, In/ Lane. Ueetaree {it 2'4r aeree). 


1, S n s. 

Total. 

AVheat. 

Rvc. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Mixed 

Corn. 

Legunii- 

Dosie. 

Stockholm . 

7I.W1« 


18,199 

5.916 

•28,796 

6.7(W 

.5,488 

Uppsala. 

63,827 

5,774 

15,63-' 

11,803 

23,20-1 

.5,896 

3,.518 

Sodcrmaoland. 

73,448 


17.540 

.3,654 

39,799 

4,572 

3,605 

dstergStland . 

126,147 

7,988 

•29,414 

11.670 

41,610 

27,272 

8,198 

JSnkSpiug. 

67,798 

CB? 

19,377 

3,983 

4-2,012 

830 

9-29 

Kronoberg. 

33,478 

2fi 

13,977 

9,264 

31,698 

196 

317 

Kalmar. 

87,217 

3,7B1 

31,763 

12,917 

i36,6(K'{ 

.582 

1,.591 

Gotland. 

29.380 

4,814 

10,111 

10,563 

2,027 

1,401 

464 

Blekinge. 

38,844 

1,500 

16,211 

3,873 

1.5,921 

1,097 

742 

Kristianstad. 

116,129 

4,6B0 

34,084 


39,730 

18,199 

3,190 

Malmdhus. 

182,167 

ir.,05«J 

31.638 

44,059 

51,973 

32,882 

6^5 


7.1,171 

2,(t10 

18,02-2 

3,919 

43,869 

3,460 

1,-271 

Gsteborg och Bohus.... 

57,792 

'970 

9,556 

5,3-28 

37,737 

1,071 

.S;i30 

Elfsborg. 

99,448 

1,486 

18,608 

2,186 

74,1-21 

1,003 

2,044 

Skaraborg. 

139,343 

!J.568 

37,9-25 

3,844 

105,099 


5,162 

Vermland. 

92,106 

838 

24,084 

1,290 

64,311 

.573 

1,010 

Orebro. 

06,376 

.3,017 

15,464 

2,317 

42,275 

946 

1,7.57 

Vestmanlaud. 

63,297 

4,941 

15,808 

3,536 

37,477 

1,416 

2,619 

Kopparberg. 

44,673 

544 

9,614 

3,506 

26,807 

3,421 

783 

Oeiieborg. 

30,426 

69 

2,875 

10,3.30 

15,680 

922 

500 

Vesternorrlaad. 

24,913 


2,039 

16,968 

5,042 

605 

259 

Jemtiand.. 

10,7.19 


576 

7,494 

1,632 

229 

8(» 

Vesterbottten. 

18,258 


787 

15,550 

l,7«i 

215 

— 

Norrbotten. 

14.090 


427 

12,647 

1,625 



Total 18H2 

1,673,044 

78,020 

393,2.11 

222,383 

810,754 

115,247 


Id. 1900 

1,707,313 

84,762 

404,133 

217,361 


1,13,018 

46,186 
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Next to SkSne our most important cereal districts are the plains 
surrounding^ the great lakes of Central Sweden, occupying larger or 
smaller jiarts of the LUns of Uppsala, Vestmanland, SOdermanland, Ore- 
hro, (istergiitland, and Skaraborg — together with the two islands of 
Gotland and Gland. 

Sweden ]iTodneed, on an iiv<'rage for the years per every Tiead 

of the inhabitants, the following quantities, in kilograms, of the princi¬ 
pal kinds of cereals; a coin])arison with some other countries is also made. 



Wlicat. 

Rve 

Earley. 

Oats. 

Total, 

Sweden. 

24 

lifi 

05 

229 

434 

Great llritain and Ireland.. 

42 

1 

45 

77 

163 

The German Empire. 

73 

1.^3 

.55 

115 

.160 

Eranee . 

211 

45 

20 

1(.»5 

361 

AVestern Europe. 

!t.') 

(!2 

41 

7s 

276 

Eastern Euroire. 

115 

141 

54 

79 

3S6 

I’nited States of America.. 

2i:{ 

11 

20 

157 

407 


As regards all these kinds of corn, Sweden's production may be 
<umsidered as relatively jiretty high, with tiie single excejdion of wheat, 
the cultivation of which is confined l)y climatic conditions to the central 
and southern ]>arts of the country. 

Seed is sown pretty thickly in Sweden as a rule, as is generally 
the case in Xortlicrn Euro])c. Rye is an exee 2 )tion to this in certain 
])arts (d Swcdi'ii, being sown very thinly in Northern Sweden, Finnish 
stove-dried seed being used. Jleckoiiing in hectolitei's, there are sown 
on an average in Sweden, per hectare: of wheat 2'37, of rye 2-64, of 
barley il'ii, and of oats 4'o7 hi., given a])])rox'malcly.® In comxiarison 
with the average for Western Europe we sow, in Sweden, wheat 35 K 
more thickly, rve 2K barler- 39 > and oats 37 The reason of 
these ditferenccs is really unknown. It has been ascribed to climatic 
caus('s, which should .seem a good explanation, but the variations in 
different j»ai*t.s of Sweden scarcely ]ioint in that direction. — An ac¬ 
count is given in a special section in the following jiages of the ex¬ 
tensive measures taken in our country for the iMprorvment of seed. 


TAUiiE (54. Spiiojiiiis of the cultivation of grain in Sweden, 19th Centurg. 


Average 

for 

the years 

Sown 

lii'ld. 

ITpctttres. 

Crop etc. of all cereals, tiaiutals (a 1'97 

. „ „ , \ Surplus or '! „ , 

Crop. [ Need. | aegoit. i jl Sowing. 

ewts). 

Consniup* 

tion. 

■ 

1801/20 

1821/40 

1841/(50 

1861/80 

1881/90 

1891/00 

.5.52,l.'-K) 

724,.300 

911.0(W 

1,289,926 

1,565,992 

1,687.765 

6,620,000 

9.025,000 

12,043,000 

17,22.5,000 

21,392,000 

23,429,000 

6,960,OlX) 
9.0i0,a)0 
11,589,000 
16,207,000 
21,8251,000 
25,399,000 

340,000 : 1,187,000 
16,000 ; 1,560.(X)0 
4S4,(HI0 1 1,963,000 
1,018,000 i/ 2,770,000 
431,000 :i 3,229,000 
1.970,000 i 3,416,000 

5,773,000 

7,480,000 

9,626.000 

1.3.437.000 

18.594,000 

21,983.000 

120 

12- 5 

13- 2 
13-4 
13-7 
13-9 


’ The heavy figures show the surplus (of export): the others, the deficit (i. e. the 
anrjdus of import). — “ The figures for former years are extremely uncertain. The com¬ 
paratively small increase is due to the extension of oat-cultivation, this grain yielding 
leas per hectare than the others. A quintal per hectare — 0 8 cwt. per acre. — An hecto¬ 
liter per hectare = 1 11 bnshel per acre (115 winch, bushel). 
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Total oereal oropn, yearly averages. By quiniaU. * 



le.dDi.imo 

(HiiutHls. il.iiul..]!. 

Tbe odI v autumn-seed in .'^w are uiieai aixl r\ ". li'.-scr 

amounts of ■whirli nre uUi' t uirixat*'1 mn s]iriu”--si-i‘il i iiea! ".■-jic- 

cially ill llie .*^j!i]i:'. i t' Hiiliaii't. Klf-iiorir. .uid Oslcr^i.t iaiiit: s[irini?-rve 
es])poiaHy in Kiisti; i-t<ii!. I'ili'kiiii^i-. anil Ilallaud). Of tin* total area 
of ''.nd devotoil in JltOd to the {Miltivatiiui of i.-i'reals. 47-1.‘.tTti liPctari'S 
wen taken uj) li;)' autunm-seed aiul i.2;!‘_’,d4.'i lierlan-?. liy spiiiie-seed. 

Amongst tile vaiieties used in Sweden ot late years may be nien- 
iioned S((uarel'ea(l and Svaliifs F.nglish wheat, belli of wliieli, however, 
have shown that they can .seareely hear the long sjiriiigs witli eold niglits 
and hot siiiiny days of Xortheni Sweden, and are tlierefore oliietly used 
onlj' in Skaue. Several varieties of barley are sown, the six-rowed 
|irinei{ially in Xbirthern Sweden: of tlie two-rowed varieties. Chevalier. 
Plnniage, J*rentieft {Princess) etc. t tf varieties of oat s, blae.k-oats are 
most general in Central and Xorthejm Sweden; in Southern Sweden, on 
the other hand, white-oats, of whiidi the varietie.s Pridistejer and Ligovo 
oats have been found ])articnlarly snitabje, especially on the jdains. 

Table 65. ProducUoti and consmnjdioii of cereals per inhabitant. ~ 


Total cereal cro])8 Wheat and rye. Other cereals. 

Arerago for the' Kjlog. per inhab. inhab. Kilog. ]mr inhab. 


years : 

Crop, i Need.-i 

j (Jon- 

; (itiTup. 

Crop. 

Need. 

Ij Seed. 1 

samp. 

(•n>p. ; 

Need. : 

See ' 

1 ('on- 
! stint]) 

1801,20. 

272 

286 49 

314 m 

237 

03 

104 

! 16 

88 

179 

182 

.33 

149 

1821 40. 

31.1 

2.69 

114 

; 116 

18 

97 

109 

199 

37 

162 

1841 (iO. 

347 

.334 1 67 

277 

131 

130 

19 

111 

210 

204 

38 

166 

186180. 

407 

383 I 66 

317 

131 

156 

19 

136 

276 

228 

47 

181 

1881 510. 1 

4S8 

468 1 69 

395J 

139 

186 

19 

167 

323 

282 1 

.60 

232 

1891 00. i 

479 

.615 69 

446 

143 

195 

19 

176 

332 

320 1 

50 

270 

* A iialntal = 

= 100 

kilograms = 

l'H7 

cwta. 

_ i 

The ilifferenee between 

>(lrop» and 

>Nocd> condstH in 

the anTplaB of Imxiort or export. 

A kilogram 

= 2-204 H)S. 
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Ih’oi'ortional crops of the fow principal cereals. (By weight). 


About I.VIO 

Wheat. 



Years 1801120 
Wheat. 



Years 1891'93. 

Wheat. 



Tho crop per hocturo i-. in irfiicr;il. xrcv lii'rJi in Sweden, vehen 
rt‘f;iinl i-- (i.iid in 1 he imrllifi 1\ pti'llinn nf iln- c ouiitrt. Tnlilc ilh < p. Ir2<>) 
>lio\\.. ill,it iiiiiiiiifj't 1 lie •.ixlenii CDiuill’ii*', llicrc iin IihIim), Swpili'n 
ctniics ill point of tho rcliitive crops.- ,,f all i-liicf kiniN ol i-ced 

to^ctiicr and stands pretty close fo (ierinany. ('oinjian-d with the ave- 
raf'c tif'ure for W'cslern Kiiropt*, there is reapeil in Sweden per hei-tare 
more wheat, 21 more r\c, l.'t "» more liarlet, and .‘S more 
oats. Tlie so mneii inferior jiosition of oats when eompared with 
that of the other kinds of corn can. possihly, he partly explained hy 
the fact that in Sweden oats are .sown to a i^reat extent njion a;ronnd 
newly lironi'ht under cnltitation. It is pecniiar, how-ever, that autumn- 
seed fi;i\es a decidedly hetter result than sjiringf-seed. — It is a ques- 
tion, too, whether the iif'iires for Sweden are not lower than they really 
oufrlit to he to a still greater degree than is the case in mo.st of the 
European eonnti-ies. 


Table (>(>. ( 'rops of the rarious cereals. By quintals (« fw acts). 


Av erase for tbe j 
years j 

K.ve. 

Barley. 

Oats 

Hived 1 Lesnmi- 
Oorn. j nosse 

1 

1801 20. 180,0(J() 

2.0‘,»5,<KX) 

2,975,000 

4,010,000 

4,7B1,0(K) 

5,285,000 

5,806,000 

2.100,000 

2,460,000 

2,890,000 

3,209.0(X) 

3,409,000 

3,145,000 

1,2.')0,<XX) 
1.700.000 
2.710,<XK) 
6,668,000 
9,.598,000 
1().748,<XK) 

670.000 

97.5,000 

1,143.000 

1,075,000 

1,387,000 

1,843,000 

32.5,000 

600,000 

765,000 

715,000 

711,000 

654,000 

182140 .1 Sa^lKK) 

1841 (iO . 525.000 

1861 80 . 807.000 

1881 !t0. 1,002,000 

1891 00 .1 1,233,(KX» 
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Table 68. Crops by hectare in different countries, in 1886195}- 


Country. 

Total cereal crops.® 

Crops in quintals by hectare.® 

Pota¬ 

toes. 

Quintals 

per 

hectare. 

TbouHands 

of 

hectares. 

Crops. ! Qnln- 
ThotiBBUds Itafs p(®r 
of qaintalK.l hect. 

Wheat. 

Uye. 

Barley. 

dais. 

Great Brit, and Ire].® 

3,B15 

1 

65.161 i 

1808 

20-09 

1.5-80 

18-96 

16-52 

114-7 

Belgium. 

K17 

14,682 

17-97 

18-46 

16-80 

21-08 

18-31 

152-5 

Netherlands. 

445 

7.705 ; 

17-81 

18-67 

14-33 

23-88 

18-83 

110-7 

Denmark. 

1,050 

16.3461 

15.17 

25-33 

16-0.3 

16-81 

135.8 

81-7 

Gerninn Empire . 

13.751 

i;*3.361 ! 

14-oi; 

15-68 

12-61 

1.5-05 

14-48 

104-7 

Sweden . 

1,481 

20.424 1 

13*79 

14-82 

14-86 

14-71 

13-30 

&5-7 

Ignited States'*. 

58.175 

6!h;.18il 

11-'J7 

8-.58 

7*9r. 

12-66 

i) 3»; 

44-7 

Hungary.. 

8,!»’il 

104.618 1 

11-73 

12-43 

10-17 

10-77 

8-99 

58-3 

West Austria.. 

4,08.5 

46.714 1 

11-44 

12-18 

11 36 

12-53 

1017 

74-4 

France. 

i;i.7‘J8 

157..5iH); 

11-43 

11-93 

10-6.5 

11-67 

1058 

780 

Finland*. 


6.691 * 

10-43 

11-8.8 

106.5 

!>•(;»: 

10-50 

92-5 

RdUmaaia •’ . 

4.iait 

40,062 1 

9-70 

10-6;i 

9*fi6 

U-51 

7.58 

.50-0 

Itulv. 

7.346 

.>)8.704 1 

7-99 

7-40 

7r)i 

6-08 

6-47 

393 

Spain ^ .. 

5.800, 

46.348 . 

7*99 

7*70 

7-00 

8-00 

7-00 

75-0 

(iallcin-BukuW’iua . 

!'.388 

18.694 1 

7-a8 

8-.64 

7-14 

8 51 

6-81 

86-8 

liusaia*’ . 

(i3.184 

394,436 1 

fi-24 

5-.-.7 

6-41 

6-79 

633 

52-0 

Western Kuropc. 

."i4,4fK» 

649.9!»1 ' 

11 

11-30 

11-89 i 

1.3-05 

12-77 

95-8 1 

Karttern Europe. 

js4,74i) 

fiio.rtio, 

7-‘>o 

7-36 

G »J4 j 

7'7H 

G'45 

55-6 1 

Europe. 

139.145 

1.260,.506 : 

HOC 

9-19 

8-06 i 

10-09 

‘.*19 

80-7 ! 


If, possibly, lht‘ progress niarkod iibovt- sooins to lio a less import¬ 
ant one as tile resnlt of almost a century’s work, it must be remembered 
that the area of aralile land has been trebled during; that time, and 
that tliiis laree tracts liave been bronp^bt under the -jilou"!!, which, 
in 2 "'jid of original (|uaHty, could not comiiare, with the land having 
beim Ifing under cultivation. 

The crojis vary very much per hectare in the different parts of 
Sweden. As regards ^larlej’, this is shown In’ the niaji on page 536, and 
for all the ^irincijial kinds of cei-eal, by Table 6!l. Striking about this is 
the extraordinarily favourable position jire,seated bj'- the .Lans of Koji- 
jiarberg and (irefleborg, in .sjiite of their somewhat northerly jiositiou. 
The exjilanation of this, at least for the Lftu first named, lies in the 
fact that there tjie ground is jiarceled out into smaller lots than any¬ 
where else in the kingdom, and that the small farms, in consequence,' 
amongst otlier things, of a rich supply of mamire, are cultivated with 
a care which can scarcely be matched anywhere in Sweden but in Sk&ne. 

On the whole, however, it is the Lan of Malmbkus which gives the 
Uchest harvests, as is ijuite natural, too. If the figures for this Liin be 
compared with the average figures for some 'Western European lands. 


^ The iif^urCH for the different cereals are UHUally arithmetical media of the relative 
figures for the ten years. — ^ "Wheat, epclt, rye, barley, oats, Indian corn. — •'* Crop of ryo 
per hectare only evaluated. — * Area only calculated. — ■ ^Approximate figures. —® The 
comparative high figure as regards the yield per hectare of the total cereal crop (11*97 
quintals) is due to the Indian corn, which yields 14*70 quintals per hectare. — ’ l^uite 
uncertain figures. — ® A quintal per hectare = O h cwts. per acre. 

Sti^tden. 34 
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Table 69. Fall and Spring crops. Yield j)er hectare.^ 



Acreage, 1900. 

Value 

Average eroji per hectare, 1886/95, 


Hectare. 

ofFall 


Qaintais. 






Top, 







Fall-crop. 

Spring-crop. 


Wheat. 

llye. 1 Barley, j 

Oats. 


Stockholm. 

25,604 

49,696 

38 

14-23 

1.544 

14-26 

12-86 

101-8 

Uppsala. 

20,t>0<i 

46.594 

42 

14-41 

1.5-44 

15-70 

12-71 

86-5 

Shdermanland. 

24,819 

52,503 

42 

15-54 

15-76 

14-01 

1-2-68 

92-8 

iistergiitland.. 

38,509 

89,349 

32 

14-61 

1.5-24 

1.5-35 

13-33 

82-9 

Jtinkuping. 

18,927 

50,542 

27 

11 05 

13-37 

12-21 

14-28 

75-6 

Kronoberg. 

13,.539 

43.326 

27 


1.30J 

14-14 

14-27 

97-7 

Kalmar “. 

3.5,637 

54,447 

45 

11-52 

11-0.5 

12-92 

12-69 

82-7 

Gotland. 

15,245 

20,275 

56 

11-45 

14-60 

1.3-19 

10-07 

72-2 

Blekinge. 

16,269 

2.3,316 

45 

1187 

10-9.3 

14-62 

13-99 

90-9 

Kristiaustnd. 

37,931 

80,225 

37 

1.5-64 

13-,5-2 

1.3 86 

12-31 

71-4 

Malmiihus. 

48,100 

129,7.')4 

28 

17 73 

17-80 

18-16 

16 25 

89-1 

Halland. 

20,28.3 

51,5(XJ 

28 

16-28 

15-71 

13-19 

13-13 

72-2 

Giiteborg och Bohus.. 

10,127 

46,948 

22 

13-75 

1.525 

1-228 

12-35 

103-8 

Elfsborg . 

23.895 

K5.‘t5.5 

21 

14-76 

13-99 

11-96 

12-53 

107-0 

Skarahorg. 

43.491 

116,889 

.31 

1.3-7;t 

14-4.5 

13 06 

12-35 

750 

Vermland. 

2.5,454 

7.3,824 

28 

11-68 

1-200 

9-40 

10-13 

86 7 

(irebro. 

l!t,618 

47.997 

.33 

14-29 

13-98 

1-2-78 

1.3-17 

900 

Vestzuanland. 

19,6o3 

46,962 

36 

14-49 

14-91 

1.3-27 

1-2-43 

102-1 

Kopparberg . 

10.7.39 

.30,189 

25 

1250 

17-01 

16 80 

13 63 

122-4 

GcHeborg . 

2.915 

27,5il2 

16 


16-79 

1606 

16-73 

1-27-0 

Vcsternorrlaud. 

1.827 

21,62!l 



11-64 

13 12 


89-3 

Jemtlaud . 

863 

10,799 

H 


11-1.3 

12 53 


144-7 

Vesterbollon. 

489 

18.2,30 



H-.V-l 

1141 


91-4 

Norrbotteu. 

4ruT 

13.803 



12-68 

lii-99 

, 

92-8 

Kutiru kingdom 

474.970 

1.2.12.343 

.11 

I4s-i 

U-.10 

14-71 1 

1.1-20 

85*7 

the ugricullurc of which i 

s usually 

’ cons 

idered 

as being in 

a liigh state 


of perfect ion, Ihe result will 

be the following 

, iHi ail 

averap^e 

foi- the 

years 188(i 9.5, and in (juintals 

]>er hectare 






Wheat. 

Eye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 


Laii of MaluiohuF . 

. 17-7:1 

17 8ft 

l.S-ll! 

16-2,-, 


J^eninark . 

. -JaV-Ji 


16-81 

K)'53 


(rmit Uritaii] au<l Ireland 

.... -20-09 

1.5-811 

18-96 

16-32 


Ki'lgiinii . 

. 18-31 

16-8 i; 

-21-60 

18 r>o 


(leriJian Empire. 

. 1:5-63 

1-2-61 

15 au 

14-48 


France . 

. 11-92 

10-63 

11-67 

10-38 


The result cannot but lie 

‘ considered as 

very flattering 

for the 


Swedish province, situated helween o,') and .')(» decrees X. iat. 


Next to the Lilns of Malnifilin.s, Kopparlier^', and Getleborg (see above) 
tho.se of Kri.stianstad, Halland, (Jiitehorg oeh Bohns, together with 
Ostergiitland and the district round Lake Msilaren, are the tracts of 
our country which gi\’e the riciiest crops ]ier hectare. The harvest 
is less good, on th(' other hand, in several of the districts where 
the cultivation of oats is greatly in the i)re])onderance. This circum- 

' Percentage value of the Pall-tToji ns compared ■ft ith the value of the total cereal- 
crop, according to calcnlations by E Sidonbladh for the years 1B7I5.87. — “On the island of 
Oland the crop is by hectare: wheat ID'S, rye 10'3, barley IS O, oats lO o quintals. — * An 
hectare = 2'47 aiTesi A quintal per hectare = 0'8 ewts. pr acre. 
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VI. AaRiriTIiTURE AND CATTLE-BBEEDIXO OF SWEDEN, 


Table 70. Imports and e,tports of Wheat. By guintaU a I'ar ewts. 


.Vvorage lor 
the Veal’S 

1 m 

ground. | 

p 0 r 

t ». 

£ X 

p 0 r 

t S. 

Rxcess 
of imp. (—1, 
» exp. { 8 b 

Flour. 

Total, 1 

Xot j 
ground. ' 

Hour. 

! Totitl. 1 

18H5 -h). 

14.989 i 

51 

ir..<ir.7 

r)jj7 : 

.570 

i,2;'7 

- 1.3,760 

1821 40. 

1,4.56 1 

104 

1,.595 

.5,423 ; 

1,889 

7.912 

6,347 

1841 r.o. 

17.870 i 

5,884 

24,r>49 

3.5,558 1 

817 


+ 12,098 

18«1 70. 

27.296 

8.5,351 

141,097 

5.8,061 ; 

71,04.8 

62.118 

-- 78,979 

1871 '7o . 

]1,;rj9 

157,313 

221,680 

tK),478 ! 

24,1!« 

122.7.85 

— 98,S)45 i 

1876,80. 

59.7.81 

292..'.8r) 

449,844 

87,512 : 

2.8,821 

119.27.8 

— 330.571 ' 

1881,8.-. . 

4,58,111 

;io7,3.s7 

867,960 

8..180 : 

52,12.8 

77,1^77 

— 789,9,87! 

1886 ‘.to. 

4i>U,7 i‘» 

260.421 

,807,971 

10,706 

716,265 

.59.0.59 

■- 74.8,<il2 

1891 95. 

l,l.5i.(i;t9 : 

231,071 

1.459.134 

241 


9.252 

—1,449,882 

1896 00. 

■ 

87.264 

1.472,02,5 

2'.I7 

10.113 

13,781 

~ 1,4.58,244 

In 1900. 

1.579,075 ' 


1.691.654 

372 

2.403 

f).r>7(.> 

- 1,691,078 


stance probalily points ont that the cultivation of oats has been carried 
to an exce.ss and has consequently exhau.stcd tlie land. An analofs. 
oils cii'cuinstance is that rye in many jilaces "■ives a ]ioor crop in 
those provinces •where tiie cultivation of rye is most evnerally carried on. 

The ■weight per hectoliter of Swedish cereals seems, in "cncral, to 
he iircHy hij'li. Tl\e official slatisti(,'s of the crojis ^iM- the fipllowing 
re.snlt.s for late years, in kilograms'^: 


Avcrus 50 . 

.\uiunin- 

wlU’ilt. 

Autumii- 

ryv. 

Bni 

t>ats. 

Mixed eorii. 

Pease. 

l><ri 8() (approx.).. 

.... 7.81 

71 s 

63-,i 

46 9 

.V)0 

7i*-> 

1.881 !H) . 

.... 78-1 

7*i4 

63'.8 

•17-4 

r»4 •'* 

78*8 

1.891 IX) . 

.... 78 1 

72-7 

(xi 5 

48 1 

r>4> 1 

7U:t 


These figures are higher, in the ca.«e of oats especially, than those 
usually given for most other countries. The .same remark liolds good, in a 
certain degree, for barley, if we disregard Xorthern Sweden, the average 
weight of barlt'y j»er hectoliter in the seven most northern Lilns of 
Sweden, in the years 1^74't)3, being but oT'i biJograni.s, while in 


Table 71. Imports ami exports of Rye. By guintah a J'ln ewis. 


Average for 
the years 

I m 

P 0 T 

t s. 

E 5 

L p 0 r 

t B. 

Excess 
of imp. (—), 
> exp. (+). 

Not 

ground. 

3’loiir. 

Total. 1 

Not 

ground. 

Flour. 

Total. < 

1816,20. 

160,131 

642 

160,987 

1,113 

24 

1,145 

— 159,842 

1821/40. 

40,210 

2,323 

43,307 

11,1.34 

999 

12,466 

— 30,841 

im.ao . 

84,335 

36,827 

13.3,438 

15iO,.571 

3!)0 

131,091 

— 2,347 

1861/70. 

467,oa5 

1.54,106 

672,560 

;i.3,263 

2,125 

36,096 

— 636,464 

1871,75. 

582,270 

279,142 

9.54,’t59 

36,334 

6,419 

44,893 

- 90!J,56C 

l876,/.80. 

1,083,792 

358,0.58 

1,561,203 

27,ti.36 

8,439 

38,888 

— 1,522,315 

1881,’85. 

1,549,729 

•205,078 

1,823,166 

11,208 

24,618 

44,a32 

— 1,779,134 

1886 90. 

1,.330,249 

237,479 

1,646,888 

6,080 

8,858 

17,891 

— 1,628,997 

1891 95. 

1,001,796 

141,822 

1,190,892 

1,408 

2,218 

4,365 

— 1,186,.527 

1896.00. 

1,010,152 

(i2,.397 

l,093,il48 

438 

31,264 

42,123 

— I,fl51,226 

In 19(X). 

1,322,494 

61,816 

l.’404,9I5 

272 

56,149 

75,137 

— 1,329,778 


* Tho floor increased in weight by '■■a, to compensate for grinding. — “A kilog. per 
hectoliter = 0'8 lbs jier imp. bushel = 0'777 lbs per wineh. bushel. 
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Table 72. Imports and exports of Barley. By quintals a 1'97 cwts. 


Average for 
the years 

1 

1 Imports. Exports. 1 

Excess of 
exports. 

Average for 
the .years 

Imports. Exports. 

Excess of 
exports. 

1816'20. 

60,826 

2,079 

— 58,747 

1871'80.. 

77,372 

349,560 

+ 272,188 

1821/30. 

19,085 

14,7.30 

— 4,355 

1881,'90.. 

.80.330 

235.467 

+ 156,137 

ia3l,40. 

39,304 

18,212 

— 21,092 

1891 '9.5.. 

72,106 

52,612 

39,625 

— 32,481 

1841 50. 

8,618* 

67,121 

+ .58,503 

1896 IX).. 

846 

— 51,766 

1851 (Kt. 

1861 70. 

.3.3,9681 

.50,f)48 

191,025 

243,702 

•+ 157,057 
+ 193,654 

In 191X). 

103,702 

1,467 

— 102,245 


the seventeen other Ltlns it was iu» less than h.'en Ivg., which last-named 
fifrure is, nndeniahly, nneonimonly liigh. —In the Lau of Malmdiivs, on 
an average for the years IHMfi.!».'), wheat is stated to have weighed 
7S-e kg. per lil.,.rye 74'i kg., harJey (id*; kg., and oats .W‘7 kg. Still 
higher lignres for Itarley are shown by the Ijfin of Kalmar, with fi8-7 
kg., ainl Gotland with (ii)-o kg. Barley from the islands of Gotland 
and dland is, too, very inneh in demand at the breweries. — The. 
ahove-nienlioned cireunistanee, that the weight of harh'y is less in 
Xorthern Sweden than elsewhere in the kingdom, holds good, too, for 
other crops even if not in so great a degree as for barley. Oats are 
harvest('d in the four nortiiermnost Lans. to a great extent, only as 
green ('ro]is, and the more so the farther'one comes to th(' north. 

The Import and Export of cereals are illustrated in their entiretj' 
by Table (!4. Data for the four chief kinds of cereals are given in Table 
7(1—73. First, as concerns wheal. Table 70 slows that the import of 
that cereal ujion a large scale eommenced in the sixties. Since a duty 
was ]da<‘ed upon that import in 1888, the import of flour has decreased. 
At jiresent the duty amounts to 3-7o kronor ]i(‘r (piintal (2 shillings per 
cwt) for unground wheat, and fi-so kronor 2 )er quintal flour (3 shillings 
8 d. ]ier cwt). — The im])ort of rye. which also greatly increased after 
]8(i0, has diminish(‘(i of late years, probably on acicount of the duty 
being the .same for rye as for wheat. In this case, too, it is the im- 
jiort of Hour which has most decreased. — A certain export of barley 
has long taken jtlace; if not a very important one, still it has been 
pretty con.stant, hat of late years this export, too, has almost ceased. 


Table 73. Jmjiorts and exports of Oats. By quintals it hn eiets. 


Average for 
the years 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1816,/20. 

.5,214 

4,.308 

1821/30. 

3.954 

15,806 

1831/40. 

7,992 

39,994 

1841/50. 

109 

146,697 

1851/60. 

2,099 

426,261 

1861/70. 

2,851 

1,381,059 


Exeeua of 
exports. 


— 906 

+ 11,862 
+ 32,002 

+ 146,588 
+ 424,162 
+ 1,378,208 


Average for 
the years 


Imports.] Exports. 


Excess of 
exports. 


1871/80.. 7,97012,40.6,272 + 2,397,302 

1881 90.. 29,;t07 11,977,100 + 1,947,793 

ia91,95.. 21,730 1,410,.318 +1,388,588 

1896,00.. 213,740 347,664 + 133,924 

In 1900.. 587,888! 125,969 — 461,919 
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As concerns oats, this coreal was, for two or three decades, one of 
the jffincipal exports of the country — chiefly to England and France. 
The consumption within Sweden itself has, however, so greatly increased 
in connection with the great development of dairy-farming, that there is 
less and less of this cereal left for export. The failure of the oat crop 
on one or two occasions has also contributed to the very poor results 
of the last few years. Swedish oats continue, however, to enjoy a good 
reputation in the markets of the world on account of its quality, of 
which the figures given above regarding its weight also bear witness. 
— Both the imports and ex])ort8 of other Swedish cereals than those 
we have named are inconsiderable. 

Indian rom occiipies a distinct position within corn-imports. Of this cheap 
and excellent cereal, in onr time so commonly used, the imports to Sweden 
during the decades 1861/1900 have amounted to an average per year of, respec¬ 
tively, 72.9, 04,368, 90,403, and 146,441 quintals. During 1896/1900 the yearly 
iiiqiorts amounted to 189,767 quintals, and in 1899, which reached the maximum, 
to 386,015. Th(^ cause of the Indian corn imports still keeping within these 
comparatively narrow limits is to be found in the entrance duty, which at present 
is 3’7o kronor j>er quintal (i. c. 50 cents }»er cwt). Endeavours made to get 
this customs duty abolished have as yet not been successful. 

The consumption of cereals in our countrj'^ is given in its entirety 
in TabJe.s (14 and 6.5, and, as far as wheat and rye are concerned, 
in the first ])art of this work, in thd eha])ter on the consumption 
of necessaries of life some data are given for each cereal sei)arately 
(Table 3(1, ]). 150). Of the other kinds of cereal than wheat and rye 
there were consumed annually in 1801/20 about 149 kilog. j)er head of 
the population (cf. Table (i5); in 1891/00, on the other band, 270 
kilog. — seed-corn not included iu either case. The increase is exclu¬ 
sively in the oats, of which corn Sweden nowadays uses more, relatively, 
than does any other country with the exception of Denmark and the 
United States. In 1881/90, there were consumed annually per head of 
the ]»opnlation, 26 kilog. of mixed corn, and kilog. of pease. 


Table 74. Cereal prices in Sicedeti, 1836!WOO.^ Kronor per quintal.^ 


Average for 
the years 

Wheat. 

Eye. 


Average for 
the years 

i 

!whcat. 

i 

Bye. 

Bar¬ 

ley. 

Oats. 

1836 40. 

1371 

11-07 

9-86 7-64 

1871 75. 

.1 18-73 

1429 

13-77 

11 54 

J841 45. 

14-27 

12-00 

8-99 ■ 6-36 

1876,80 

I 17-11 

1348 

13 12 

10-99 

1 1846/50. 

13-92 

11-2.5 

10-041 7-39 

■ 1881 85. 

.1 1.5-33 

12-37 

11-60 

9-76 

1851 55. 

17-75 

l-l-io 

12-25 |. 9-65 

1886 90. 

■ i 12-82 

1006 

10-06 

8-15 

1856 60. 

18-26 

1301 

12- 90 i 10-42 
11-291 8-95 

13- 24 1 10-69 

1891/95 

i 12-36 

11-22 

10-71 

8-98 

1861 6.5. 

! 1866,70. 

15-76 

18-09 

12-80 

14-66 

1896,00. 

.; 13-94 

i 

11-78 

11-66 

9-82 


' These figures, which are official, and are fixed as cash payment for certain prodnete 
originally ]>rcsicntcd as fees in nafura. api/ear generally to be too low, but they indicate, 
at least approximately, the course of the finctuation. — * A krona per quintal = 6’7 d. 
or 13'6 cents per cwt. 
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The prices of cereals in Sweden during the last few decade.s are shown 
by Table 74. The figures are probably somewhat too low in general, 
but show, pretty nearly in any case, the tendency of the changes in 
price. Since 1888, these prices have been dependent, in a certain degree, 
upon the duty — as they were during the. period before 1858. During 
the years 1858/87 cereals were, on the contrary, admitted duty-free to 
the country. 

The Straw-crop, finally, in a way also belongs to the corn-cultivation. 
On an average, the straw-crop i.s calculated upon the autumn-seed (wheat 
and rj’^e) at abont 30, and u])on the spring-seed, at about 20 quintals 
or a little more, per hectare. The total amount will, then, be at pre.sent 
about 14 million quintals autumn-seed straw, and about 24 million 
quintals sjuing-seed straw, or altogether, 38 million quintals. Other 
calculations give a somewhat higher result. 

Root-crops. 

The root-cro]>s cultivated to any greater extent in Sweden are, 
a])art from tho^^e oi' market-gardens: ]»otatoes, sugar-beet, turnips, swedes, 
and carrots. The area of land used for the jmrpose amounted in 1900 
to 2()3,r)75 hectares, or .5-rs \ t)f the whole extent of arable ground. 

A) Potatoes wei-e brought to Sweden as early as 1723, by Jouas 
Alsfronur. At the hegijining of the 19th century, however, ])Otato- 
c»iItivation had gained hut little ground: the area devoted to the pur¬ 
pose proliablv did not. exceed 5,000 hectares. Hy the middle of the 
century this area had increased to more than 80,00(j hectares, and 
umonnted in 1900 to 154,(>45. How the crop has increased is shown 
by the diagram on ]>age 53 k. 

During the period 1891 1900 there were gathered annnally in Sweden 
13,281).0(M) (juintals of potatoes (if a hectoliter is taken as weighing 70 kg.). 
Per inluihitant, this corresponds to 2(i!l kg., which is but little, inferior 
to the average figure for "We-stern Enropc. which was 3(t4 kg. If we 
take away the seed-potatoes, which are given as amounting to abont 
18-2 bectol. or 1,270 kilog. per hectare, the annual con.snmption in Swe¬ 
den during the period named, amounted to about 228 kg. per head. The 
import of potatoes is, on the whole, iuconsidei’able; it has, however, in- 
crea.scd of late years. Abont 1 million quintals are used annnally in 
the mannfaoture of spirits. 

The croj} per hectare amounted in the years 1891 '19(K) to 84-3 quin¬ 
tals on an average, against 101'i quintals for the whole of Western 
Europe. Curiously enough, this relative prodnctioii seems to have been 
greater in our coxxntry in the first part of the century than it is at 
present, a fact which may prohabiy be attributed to a more careful 
cultivation, at a time when potato-growing was comparatively new. 
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1,125,000 

ijaintalii. 


On the whole, the cultivation of iiotatoes in Sweden l)a.« not e.'ipeeially 
increased during the la-^t few de(ade.<. which doubtlessly .'■tands partly 
in connection with the decrease in the niannfactme of sidrits. At the 
present day, the cultivation of jiotatoes is relatively grcate.st in the Lfln 
of Kri.stianstad, which cl.“o produces most .spirits. 

t'f late years, ‘■(rveial new A’arieties of liotatoes have been introduced 
into Sweden, of which the Magnum bonum has won most favour, in 
consequence of its unusually* gi'« at jiower of re.si.-tam e to the di.“ea.se8 
W’hich affect potatoes. 

B) The ciiltlvation of the Sugar-beet has made imuicn,se progress 
in Sweden during late years, of which a more detailed account is 
presented in the following ])ages, in the section on the Sugar-industry. 
Beet-growing is, as well known, of great iin])ortanee on tlie whole 
for the improvement of agriculture. The careful working and great 
artificial manuring of the groun<l which is necessary if beet-cultivation 
is to be remunerative, has increased the productive qualities of the soil, 
even in regard to other croj).s, and the cereal-harvest in beet-growing 
dhstricts has, therefore, not at all diminished in the same proportion 
a.s the cereal-bearing area. 

The sugar-beet can be profitably cultivated in Sweden only in 
the most southern parts of the country: Skane, Halland, and Blekinge, 
in the southern part of the. Lttn of Kalmar, and in the islands of Got¬ 
land and Oland. The total area employed amounts to about 30,000 
hectares, and the crop to about 9 million quintals. On an average, the 
crop usually amounts to about 300 quintals per hectare. 

C) Other root-crops, turnii)s, swedes, and carrots, are cultivated 
over iiu area of alwnit l«,0(i0 hectare.s. At the rale of dOO quintals 
per iiectare, the. crojt would amouu't to about 7 million quintals 
ai.nuull,\, but preci,se figures are not to be bad. Only in certain parts 

‘ A G.ninta.) =s 1'97 


Potato-crop, yearly averayee.^ 
1841 00. 



1891,95. 
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of the country has[the cultivation of root-crops reached a satisfactory 
extent. With the development of dairy-farming, these corps have come 
more and more into use as cattle-fodder, hut farmers have not as yet 
fully learned to appreciate the value of root-crops in cattle-breeding, 
and their importance in an ordered rotation of crojjS.J 


Green-crops. 

Of the total area of arable land in 1900 — 3,510,881 hectares — 
1,100,2:16 hectares, or 33-8 fi, were used for green-crops. We have al¬ 
ready shown (page 521) how this relative proportion has increased of 
late years. Of the area just named, 160,791 hectares are used as grazing 
land, or for greenfodder-crops, and 1,029,435 hectares for haymaking. 

Tlie fodilcr-cro])s Runcrally cultivated in Sweden are timothy, and red- and 
Alsike clover. Timothy was cultivated in Dalarne as early as during the 18th 
century. Alsike clover was observed by I.iniie about 17o0, growing wild on the 
border of ditches in ,\lsikc parish in I’jipland. He attracted the attention of 
agi'iculturists to this i)iuiit as being hardy and little dejiendent uiion climate: 
it is now ctiltivated in most countries. 

It was only with the introduction of the custom of rotation of croi>s, that foddtr- 
plniits have found a place to any greater degree upon cultivated fields. Of late 
years, it has been found advantageous to mix several other kin<Is of grass-seed 
in sowing iiasturc-lands, in ord(.r to make these serviceable for a greater number 
of years, and more reproductive. 

J7/r eroj) from artificial meadows is ofScially e.stimated in our 
country at 28 quintals per hectare (22 cwts. per acre), thus, at present 
in ordinary cases, at something over 28 million quintals. Some estimates 
place the croj) per hectare a little higher. In addition we have the 
ha 3 '-crop from natural meadows, which is calculated at 10 A 11 quintals 
per hectai’c (8 a 9 cwts. per acre), or, altogether, about 16 million quintals. 

The crop of gred (clover, timothy etc.) was given in 1900 as 00,499 quin¬ 
tals, hut reports are incomi>lcte. The imports of grass-seed amounted in 1900 
to 24,877 quintals (after subtracting the export), from which it appears that the 
home production is insnfticient. 

Sweden ]>ossesses a verj’ important extent of pastures, but nearer 
details respecting extent and j'ield are wanting. 

Formerly, as long as biennial and triennial rotation of croi)s were in use, 
the larger domestic animals had to supjmrt themselves by grazing in the cattle- 
enclosures and forest-pastures, and, when the natural meadows had been mowed, 
there also. I’astures are still of great importance in many parts of the country. 
In Xorrland and Dalarne there are juicy, aromatic mountain pastures, whither 
the cattle are led from the farms in early summer, and where casual shealing 
called »/((bodrtr», are erected, in which the caretaker and the cow-herd live, 
and where hntter and cheese are made. Not till the autumn sets in, are the 
cattle re-conducted to the farms. In (Central and Southern Sweden the milk-cows 
are seldom taken out to graze; in farms carrying on a rational system of agriculture. 
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only upon artificial swards, grazing within cattle-enclosures being used chiefly 
for young horses and cattle. Smaller farmers, crofters, and labourers in many 
places let their cattle go grazing on forest-pastures, but the right to the use of 
these has begun to be restricted, since the introduction of more modern forestry. 
In many Lans it is forbidden to let goats graze in the woods, a fact which has 
contributed to the diminution of these animals. Where care is taken of the 
woods, sheep are not willingly allowed to graze in these. The best pastures in 
Southern Sweden are in Smaland and (iotland, where tin; ground is covered with 
difl'erent grasses and a number of herbs, amongst which many are leguminous. 
Leaf-trees of many kinds, mostly oak and birch, stand more or less closely 
together u])On the pasturc-gronnds. Of late years, permanent jtastures have been 
laid out, which are used, partly for hay-harvest and partly for grazing. 


Other eiilthated plants 

are of little iiiiiKirtanee in Svvedisli agrionJtiire. Some data resspeoting 
the cultivation of flax and lohucro are given in the corresponding sec¬ 
tions of the clia]>tcr on imlnstries. Besides these, there is scarcely 
anything else to he mentioned than that raju-seed is cultivated in some 
parts of Skane -- with verv variable re.sults from one year to the 
other. 

The total acrc'age devoted to the growing of other crops than cereals, 
root-, or fodder-crops aimmnted in K)0I) to hut 4,S(il hectares, of which 
3,92(1 luvtarcs gave cr-ops of textile plants. 


Agricultural Machinery and liiiplemrnts. 

Tlie iiiori' general use of agricultural maeliinery can be dated from 
the d(vade 137] MI; thrasliing-maclunes were in general use, however, 
also during the sixties. As is well known, machinery plays a very 
important part in modern agriculture, and this is more and more be- 
<'oming the ease in Sweden, too. At first the more com]»lieated machines 
were imported from abroad, esi)ecial]y from America, but of late years 
the Swedish manufacture has attained considerable dimensions and jjer- 
feetion. In 1900, Sweden imported agricultural machinery and tools to 
the value of l,552,9!t2 kronor, bnt exported such goods — mo.stly 
embracing dairy machinery — to a value of (1,326,190 kronor. 

A short notice is here given of newly invented machinery, or of 
such as has been juucli changed in form, employed in agriculture 
proper. 

Ploughs. The old-fashioned ]>long1is, which consisted of iron-shod wooden 
beams, were generally ebaiiged, during the forties, for English ploughs which had 
rarely been in use ever since the kcgiiming of the centuiy and which had chiefly 
the same shai)u as the modern swing-plough. The Vcrmland plough, which was 
in use as early as the 18th century, is still common and has served as a model 
in the construction of several new forms of ploughs, even in foreign countries. 
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The iiitroilui'tion of the irou jjlonjth has been of the greatest importance for 
agricultnro. .U first, wood was used for the frame, and east and wrought iron 
for the other jiarts. Nowadays, steel is used for the hills and knives, and iron 
for tlie other jtarts. The home manufacture of plotiglis bitgan in the forties at 
several iron-works, such as Svana in Vestmanland. and Nafvetivaru and .\ker in 
Sodermanland: many thousands of the. strong Aker ]>loughs are ex]M)rted, csitocially 
to the Cape and North .Vmcrica. where they art; used in the first ]>lnughing of 
wood-clearings. In the fifties, (ifverum W’orks in tin! l.iin of Kalmar, made a 
specialty of the cousti’uction and mannfacture of ploughs and of other agricultural 
im]>lemonts. and soon brought its figures to 3,000 ploughs and nttarly 1,000 
other agricultural implements yearly. In IHC.O, Dfverum exhibited 14 difl'erent 
numbers of swing-ploughs. In addition to tliese, skim-ploughs, drill-ploughs etc., 
came into use, and were continually imjffoved both in point of construction and 
of material. The latest tyjtes. constructed almost exclusively of steel, are now 
greatly used. Even steam ploughs are found on some few large farms; tliese are,- 
however, not suitable except on the most level of our jdains. 

The double mould-board plough, which is certainly the oldest im])lemcnt 
for labouring the ground with tiie helji of animals, and whicii originally consisted 
of a tree-trunk with two branches or roots left, has betm developed and im)»roved 
of late and is now mostly uianufactnnMl of iron, and is still in general use. 

Harrows and rollers. I’cfore IS to, finrritir.-< with straiglit teeth were used 
for smoothing the ploughed-uji soil, the. teeth lieing inaiie lairtly of wood, partly 
of iron; drags (»th( Sweitish liarrowi) were also used, with tlieir iTooked or goose- 
fee*-sliaped teeth. The eoiistnietion of the harrow has eontinually improved, hut 
it is only during the lust decaile that an essentially new form has come into use, 
in the sliaiie of the AmfTican sjiring-haiTow. The old ^we(lish ndling-liarrow, 
which was formerly Imilt witli the frame ami ndlers of wood, is now mostly 
also mado entirely of iron. The old-fashioned .''maland link-liarrow is still in 
use for liilly and stony ground. Tlio chain and link-harrows are used for clearing 
the ground from wu('d-roots (os])ecially eroneli-grassl, atiil lor linrrowing in grass- 
seed ; both home and foreign eonstrnetions are used. J’latc-liarrows were introduced 
about 1880, .and have corut; into use on fen-lainls. 

From olden times, fiat rollm of heavy wood (and soinetimiis of iron), and 
grooved rollers of wood, shod witii iron njion tlie grooves, and drags (tootli-drags 
in Uppland) liava; been used for lu'oaking up the clods, and sinootliing and level¬ 
ing the surface of the fields. .AmoTigst iron-rollers, tlie Caniliridge one is tliat which 
is most used at jircsent: tin- very similar Crosskill-roller was used as early as 
the fifties, here and tliere. The donhie ring-roller from France, has come greatly 
into use since 1870. 

Sowing-Machines. I’olheni, Sweden’s earliest great meelianienl inventor, 
consti’ucted, !is early as in tin; ITtli century, a eorn-drill, wliieli, liowevcT, was 
considered ns somewhat <'omidicated, and )iresii]ii)osed level ground; in 1749, 
Thunberg constructed a broad-sowing mucliine with light barrow, wliicli was suc¬ 
cessfully tried: models of both of these are to be found in the Museum of the 
Academy of Agriculture. In more general use, and much in demand was the 
corn-drill invented l)y Count Cronstedt (17(15). Most ]>rol)ably, the use of the 
corn-drill has not played any great role before the seventies, when not only foreign 
machines were imjiorted, but a liomo mannfacture eommeneed also. Nowadays, 
such machines are used upon almost all large farms, and, in many districts, also 
by small farmers. 

Beaping and Harvesting Machinery. The form of the xpi/the bus not 
changed much since times immemorial. Einn^, in 1749, mentions the Sk&ne 
sevthe as peculiar on account of tlie length of the handle, which permitted the 
mower to go almost erect. This is still very common. Scythes are always 
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made of hard steel, which is to he sharpened; never of steel so little hardened 
that an cd;;e can be hammered ont instead of its being sharpened, as is the 
case in many countries. — Risingh, as early as 1C70, speculated upon harvesting- 
machines in the form of waggons with many scythes. Satisfactory constructions 
both of mowing and of harvesting-macliinos were develojmd in America before 
1850, and reached Sweden towards the end of the decade then beginning, but 
it was not till in the seventies that they came into more general use. .Nowa¬ 
days mointirf-miicliineii are found, not only on all the great farms but also u))on 
a great number of the sinallm' ones; it is only in stony wood-districts they are 
not used. In Norrland they are very general. Ainongst the lwrvesfivf/-iiiac/nne.» 
those tirst introduced, with the sheaves to be removed by hand, have kept their 
place, side by side with the somewhat later introduced self-deliverer, where a 
rake, with a circular motion, is afti.\ed, which swc.c.i)s off the sheaves gathered 
upon the board of the machine. .\ Swedish modifi(;ation of the American tyjies 
is the I’almcrant/. one, which, however, is not generally used. Self-binders have, of 
late years, come more and more into use. 

of wood, or of wood with iron pins, have been used in level 
districts for a long j)eriod. The English horse-r.ike, on wheels, and of iron, 
began to be introduced and mamifactnred in Sweden about 1850, but never came 
into any ven' general use before the imiiroved .American model commenced to be 
imjiorteil about 1870. This horse-rake is, perhaps, the implement which, in conse- 
ipience of its light make* and the e.vcellence of the slender material, has most 
ipiickly gained recognition, both as regards durability and saving of labour; it 
is now found everywliere in Sweden. 

Threshiiig-uinchiiies. 1 hiring the tirst half of the 18th century many specula¬ 
tions were indulged in respecting tlie construction of a machine suitable for 
threshing, and such machines of different forms, some with tiails, some with 
stamiiers or rollers, and driven by horse or water-power, were constructed in 
Sweden. These machines did not come into any very general use, however. It 
was only since the so-inilled threshing-mills, invented in Scotland about 1790, 
commenced to be imported and used here, that threshing-machines began to spread 
about the country; few were built he.fore 1800, but about 1820 they were ill 
]>retty general use on large estates, and, in Gotland, on smaller farms, too. 

These threshing-machines were stationary, with great, heavy wheels of wood, 
and but little iron was used in their construction. It was not till they were 
made smaller, with iron wheels and moveable, that they came into more general 
use. During tlie seventies and eighties, the threshing-imudiine may be said to 
liuvc found its way to every farm in Sweden. Steam thresliing-machines came 
into the country at the end of the tifties, iiuTeasod gi'eatly in use during the 
seventies, and during the last decade have begun to be generally purchased, even 
by small farmers, who form com]ianies for this ]mrposo, with sometimes as many 
as 20 share-holders. The Sweilish manufacture of steam threshing-machines was 
commenced as early as in the si.vties by Miinktidl in Eskilstiina and many others, 
and is now jiretty e.vtensive. The. jirinciide of all the newer kinds of threshing- 
niaidiines is, however, always the same as that of the original Scotch machine, 
although the pegdrum threshing-imudiine presents several differences. 

Winnowiiig-mnchines. As early as the middle of the 18th century, winnowing- 
machines are described by Itraiiner, and ho mentions one, constructed by 8ven 
Ljungqiiist, as being the best, lii the jiroceedings of the Royal .\cademy of 
Sciences for 17i)3, a wiimowing-machiiie, invented by Count ('ronstedt, is described 
and illustrated. Winnowing-machines with both riddle and fan came into use 
about the decade 1801/70, and are now in general use. It is now only exception¬ 
ally that they are i»ut in connection with horse-gear threshing-machines, but are 
considered as natural aiipendages to steam threshing-machines. 
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Sorters. Seed-sorters have, it is highly iirohahle, been used as early as in 
the isth century; the riddle, with holes of different sizes, is, of course, such 
a sorter* in comparison with the hand-sieve. The sorters introduced in the 
seventies disidayed a great likeness to the llrauncr-sorter of 17.52. .4s sorters 

are pretty dear, but still can be moved by means of ordinary waggons, and 
are not specially delicate nuu-hines, they are often purchased by agricultural 
societies, or their divisions, to be lent for use; it is by this means easier, too, to 
obtain the newest and the best constructions. 

Two new seed-sorters have come much into use, and have proved to 
be very practical for lesser work; the Tiduholiu Works’ grain-sorter, and Tisell’s 
seed-grain riddle. 

Hand-iiiiplenieiits were mostly mad(‘ of wood until the sixties, but English 
implements of iron were found, however, during the forties and fifties. Kut the 
later imported American steel implements presented such great advantages both 
in jmint of lightness and constrr.ction. that their use spread rapidly, and they 
are now general throughout the country. Since 1H8D, those used are mostly of 
Swedish make, which does not differ in construction from the .traerican. Pitch- 
forks, which were formerly not used, now j)ai’tly rcjilace s])ades, especially for 
garden-soil. Dung-forks, which even in the middle of the seventies were gt'uc- 
rally made of wood with iron ilttings, and which liecame much heavier on account 
of the moisture they imbibed, are now replaced by slender 4- or ,5- jironged forks. 
The old-fashioned wooden shovels have been generally exchanged for shovels of 
steel-plate. The outer forms, too. have been improved, made slenderer and more 
effective, in accordi.i ce with American models, llaiid-rakes with wooden tecdli 
are still coniraoniy used, but besides these there are also found rakes of steel- 
p^ate, pressed in one jdece, with concave teeth, and with wooden handles. 

The reader is referred to the articles in the following pages on Dairies 
and on the manufacture of Machinery, for information resjiecting the iliaiill- 
facture of agricultural machinery and implements, which is now exttuisively and 
successfully canied on at a number of works, factories, and mechanical work-shops 
in the country. 


Horticulture and Floriculture. 

Much labour has been successfully expended on Swedish soil in general, 
from which fact gardening has derived great benefit, although, as a sotirce of 
industry, it occupies as yet a subordinate position. During the last tew decades, 
the cultivation of garden products for market i)urposes has considerably advanced. 

The area of g.ardcns, orchards, hoi)-yards, and cabbage-yards in Sweden, for 
lODi), is given as 37,6(11 hectares, corrcspojidiiig to about one per cent of the 
extent of cultivated land, a proportion which is also to be met with in many 
other countries. These figures do not include the area of 2 iurks, which, in many 
parts of our exfuntry, is (piite considerable. 

Swedish horticulture dates from a very early period. As early as the 12th 
century fruit-trees were grown; and so-called »spicn-gardens*, .as well as flower- 
gardens have existed in the country for many centuries. 

Until the close of the 17th century, however, horticulture docs not seem to 
have been c.arried on to any gre.at e.xtent. During the IGth and 17th centuries 
horticultural literature was astonishingly rich in Sweden. At the close of the 17th 
century there were quite extensive garden-grounds on the larger estates, laid out 
according to the French style, and characterized by drtissed trees and hedges, 
geometrically formed flower-beds, alleys, magnificent fountains, etc. At this period 
Swedish horticulture had undoubtedly reached a high point of perfection, from 
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which it afterwards in many cases declined. It is only in modem times that 
progress has again been made. The French style of gardening is now almost 
everywhere abandoned, and has given place to the English, or natural, style. 

Pomology. The cultivation of fruit-trees can only be carried on successfully 
in the southern and central provinces. In the valley of MSlaren, orchards are 
very common, but farther north the cultivation of. finit can only be carried on 
with complete success in specially favoured localities, and finally, only along the 
coast. The most northern orchards that still give satisfactory results are in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of HemOsand. 

Those kinds of fruit- 
trees which are most gene- 
Tiilly cultivated in Sweden 
arc apple, pear, cherry, 
and jdum. Only in Skane 
and, as wall-frnit, some¬ 
what tarther north, early 
peaches and apricots ••an 
be grown in the open air, 
but this cultivation is car¬ 
ried on but very sparsely. 

It is, however, pretty usual 
in Swerlen to grow ai>rirots. 
peaches, and nectarines — 
sometimes figs also ■— 
under glass. The walnut- 
tree grows in Skane, Oot- 
land, and at Kinnekulie, 
whore it attains a toiy 
considerable height. 

The difllTont kinds 
of aiiple-trces chiefly 
grown are: the Alo.\ander, 

Astrachan, Graveustein, 
the Melon-apple, Orange- 
a])ple, KibstoJi, and the 
Akero-apple. It is the 
general opinion that these 
sorts of apples when grown 
in suitable localities in Sweden by far excel similar sorts grown in more southern 
climates, in taste, keeping qualities, and delicacy of aroma. This circumstance 
will, no doubt, justify the hope of these sorts of apples hecoining in the future 
an exportable article of importance. 

In general, the apple-trees in Sweden bear fruit in abundance. It frequently 
happens, however, that unfavourable weather, and, still more often, the larvae of 
the butterfly cause such injuries that the apples either remain undeveloped, or 
ripen too late. 

Among excellent sorts of native pears may be mentioned: the grey pear, the 
FullerO, WennstrOm, Grcnna, and SOrmland pears. The climate is less favour¬ 
able for pears than for apples. Even when cultivated as wall-frnit in the 
Bonthemmost parts of the country, the native varieties bear no comparison with 
those from abroad, and the winter pears, especially, often fail. 

Cherries of all sorts thrive well as far north as the Dalelfven River, both 
the acid and sweet varieties sometimes growing wild; and of plums a good many 
varieties are grown. 

Sweden. 35 
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Grapes and peaches are grown under glass frames in many places in Sweden 
as far north as the arctic circle, and in Southern Sweden, as also in Gotland, both 
grapes and walnuts yield ripe fruit on open ground. 

Small fruits. The climate of Sweden is especially favourable for fruit-bushes, 
such as the gooseberry, currant, and raspberry. Only the very early kinds of 
pooseherrii can be cultivated to advantage as far north as Luleit and Haparanda, 
whereas raspberries grow wild in the most northern tracts, and therefore can be 
cultivated there. Hlackbcrries, however, can only be cultivated in the central parts 
of Sweden, and then but the very earliest kinds. Many hundred varieties of 
goo.seberries as well as a good many kinds of raspberries are cultivated. — Many 
kinds of eurrant.s, red as well as black, are grown in Swi'den. .As something 
out of the com.mon, it must be mentioned that both rod and black currants occur 
in the most nortberji parts of Sweden jiorfectly wild, ami it is I'ven siipimsed 
that they had their origiti in these districts, and have betm I'arried thence to 
other countries. 

Strawberries grow just as well in Sweden as in oth(U‘ connti'ie:s. the same 
varieties occurring as elsewhere. During the so-called hare winters, they must, 
however, he covered with hr hrnsli, etc.. <o that the frost in:iy not kill them. 
Several American sorts. sucL as Fillmore. Kerr’s l'n>litie, Sharpless, etc., thrive 
very well in Sweden. Wood-strawherries are pretty generally grown under glass, 
so as to obtain fruit oariv. 

Cnlluarv Vegetables. The cultivation of culinary plaiit> has in Sweden 
reached a high stc.nda.'d of perfection both in the open and in hot beds, and is 
prevalent over th.i whole eoiiiitry. even north of the arctic circle, wliere a large 
eumher of culinary vegetables reaeli i)erfeetion, such .is early wliite-lieart caliliage, 
ctinliflower, early ])eas, Swedish nnd the ordinary turnips. l>eet-root, and many 
others. In the more populous parts of the country it is carried on on a rather 
large scale, and, if properly managed, this branch of culture is likely to become a 
very profitable one, the climate as a general rule lieiiig vi'ry favoiiralde to similar 
cultivation. The vegetables chiefly cultivated arc: turnips, red-lieet, riidislies, 
parsnips, artichokes, onions, c;ibbage, asitanigus, lieaiii and pe;is, etc. The seeds 
of vegetables which ripen in the central :ind iiortliern jiarts of Sweden are considered 
to yield the best crops when sown in more sontherti clinmtes. 

The market-gardens of Sweden :ire jirefer-ihly located in the vicinity of the 
larger towns. There are several such gardens iu the vicinity of Stockliolm, :iinong 
which may he mentioned: Haga, Ulriksdal, Siiiuisborg, Enskede, Ado, Sahyholm, 
and others. Among market-gardens in tlie second city of Sweden, Gothenburg, 
may he mentioned tlie iinr.series of tlio Gothenlmrg Ciarden Society, and of Liig- 
klareback. 

Floriculture. The cultivation of glowers in Sweden has also liecn brought 
to a high state of perfection, both iu the ojicii air :ind under ghiss. As the 
d;iys of sammer .are very long, phints both thrive and flower out of iloors, and 
as they are sown early in the spring in hotbeds, tlie plants are pretty far ad- 
vivnced at the time of being planted out, which is generally done at end of 
May or beginning of June; thus, very many kinds of flowers can be cultivated 
which we should scarcely dream of finding under such northern latitudes. It 
would take too much space to enumerate all or even some of those flowering 
plants that grow in the open, here in Sweden. Most of the ornament:iI annuals 
that are cultivated far more to the south thrive well in the open here, and a 
goodly number of perennials do the same. M:iny bedding-plants, as pelargouias, 
fuchsias, etc., spend the winter in a greenhonse, so that daring the summer they 
may be used for ornamenting the grounds. 

The cultivation of plants in pots is pretty much the same as th.at carried 
or. in the greater part of the rest of Europe. 
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CavtuK yrnvji iii lltimlti/i'trthii iStocklitilni}. 


Arborirullure. A liirui' iiHiiiliw oi trees iiiiil sliriibs are c«lti^ilt(sl, being 
))artly of foreign origin, niiinv liating eoine from North America. .Among the 
most important, as regards Swetlen. are: Acer platanoides. .Kscnlus hi])pocastanum, 
Alnns glutino>a, .\lnns ineana, .Amelanehier Itotryaj'imn, .Am]>eiopsis liedoraeea, 
.Aristoloehia Sipho, lirnula alba, Iletula \errnc.osa. (Oj this iatter there is a very 
licautiful variety ja'cnliar to Sweden, with deeply lobed lea\es, wiiiidi differs in no 
slight degree from other lobed birches; its name is Cetula verrucosa dalecarlica; 
Swedish: OrniisbjbrK). Fnrther: t’aragana arboresceiis, tlarpiniis betulus. C'ornns, 
Corylns avellana, (.’ratiegus. Kheagnns argentea. Ktonyinus euro)>»a, I'agus syl- 
\atica, Fraxinus, Ligustnim vulgare, Lonicera, Mahunia aqnifolium, I'hiladetphiis, 
Prunus (several kinds, as .Avium, Mahaleb, Padus, A irginiauia, etc.). Ptelea tri- 
foliata, Pterocarya eancasica, Qiiitcus, llhns, Ribes, Rosa, Rubns. Salix, Sambucus 
nigra, Sambucus raceninsa, Spirrea, Symphoria raeeniosa, Syringa, some kinds and 
many varieties, Tilia, Ulmus, several kinds and many varieties, Vibunmm, etc. 

The public oniameutal grounds of Sweden unquestionably bear comparison 
with those of most other countries. I’ublic parks, of greater or lessor extent, ai-e 
to be found in almost every town. Tlii' most jiromiueut of such grmuids are 
undoubtedly the ]iubli(‘ jiarks of Stockholm, Gothenburg, Malnii), NorrkOjiing, 
and Gefle. In this respect, the cajntal ranks first, as it can bear comparison with 
many other larger towns that arc situated in far more favourable latitudes. 

nurseries. There are at present in Sweden a good many nursery-gardens, 
among which may he mentioned the nursery-gardens of the Swediith Horti¬ 
cultural Society, those of the Bergius Gardevs (containing also a large botanical 
garden), and of the Acodmiy of Agriculture. There are such gardens also at 
NorrkOping, GOteborg, MalmO, Halmstad, Hclsingborg, .Alnarp, Greiina, Lindorms- 
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nas, and other places. These nnrsery-gardens are not only capable of supplying 
the constantly growing demands of the country for fmit-trees and other nnrsery 
plants, but also yield a surplus for exportation. The largest nursery in Sweden 
is at the so-called Eirperimental Ground* (ExperimcntalfiUtct) near Stockholm,' 
Imlongiug to the Koyal Academy of Agriculture. The methods employal for propagating 
trees and bushes, as also their general treatment, are the same as in other conatries. 

lusisrnctioa. Among schools for the training of gardeners may be mentioned 
the school in connection with the Swedish Horticultural Society, the schooJs at 
the Betgius Gardens and at the Experimental Grounds, both near Stockholm, the 
Agricultural High Schools at Ultuna, near Dppsala, and at Alnarp in Sk&ne. 
Moreover, many gardeners are trained both at the Iloy.al I’alace Gardens and at 
other large gardens. The schools at the Exjterimental Gvoutiiis and of the Swedish 
Horticultural Society, are the chief educational institutions in the kingdom. — 
Instruction in gardening is also inijuirted at the loner auricuitiirnl schools, 
distributofi over the whole l,itigdoni. 

The lirmest basis tor titis hraiich of culture lits however, in its being made 
a subject of jKotular education, hardening is taught at tlie Seminaries for 
Co'iino.' Stdioo! Teachei>, an.I, fnniiermore, at all t'oimnon st iiools in the kingdom 
there an .Wn/o/ itardenii, for which piirjiosc tin; parish must grant thi' necessary 
grOHiul. Tbc'c gardens tire to contain the most usutil culiiiarj’ herbs, a few 
medical plan's an arboretum, etc. The children there leani to work in a garden, 
and each ye.ir receive trees and hushes to plant at their own hoiaes. 

Besides the two iniportant Jiotunical Gardnin tit rpjistiia and Lund, which 
are more especially intended for .tcademical tuition, hut tire, nioreoM-r. of great 
importance as institutions for te.sting and acciinmti/'ing, wc mn-tt not omit to 
mention the aforesaid K.vpcrimetital (iroutids of tlie Academy of Agrh iilinre, ti large 
space, where a considenihlc nnmlicr of ptirk and fruit-trees timl ornametital shrubs 
are r.iiscd, and trials maile to ticclinnitize and utilize them, tis well tw our kitchen 
herbs and decorative plants. 

Horticultural Societies, to the number of about twenty, “))read all over the 
kingdom, .are active in promoting shows, issuing and distrilmtiiig jiuhlications, 
imparting instruction, and supplying plants and .seed. Among stich societies may 
be mentioned tlie Swedish Horticultural Society (Svenska TrildgardsfOnuiingen), 
founded as early as 18:-J2, attached to whieti is an exteusive culture of plants, 
fruit, and trees; the Gardeners' Society of Stockholm (Stockholms Gartnersttllsku])); 
the Sk&ne Horticultural Society (Skunska TradgardsfOrcningeii), at Lund; the 
Friends of Horticulture (Hortikulturens Vaniier), at Gothenburg; ami others. The 
Agricultural Societies employ rnanfer gardeners, one for each IjUn, who are to 
aid the public with advice and iiiformatioii. 

TJie railways, whii'h by their neat imildings have in no slight degree contri¬ 
buted to the improvement of the houses of the peasantry, in the same way have 
effected untold good by their gardens adjacent to the stations. 

As to the Imports and exports of garden products, we note that the export 
is of no great consequence, and that among articles of import there were, in 1900, 
living plants to the value of 403,007 kronor, flowers, 253,408 kronor, and 
flower-bulbs to the value of 300,441 kronor. Cf. Table 78, p. 669. 

The process of development which Horticulture has undergone of late years in 
Sweden is to be attributed not only to increased enlightenment, but also to the 
example given by a number of large estate owners, on whose land this cultivation 
has for some time flourished, and to the encouragement given by the Government, 
Agricultural Societies, and private Associations. 
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2. CATTLE-REARING. ■ ^ 

Next to agrictdture proper, cattle-rearing and dairy-farming 
to be counted among the most important of the industries of Swedeai'? 
The extensive meadows and the rich forest-pastures supply, too, the 
most favourable conditions for cattle-rearing in our country. This 
branch of industry has, however, remained stationary for a long time, and 
was neglected in many respects. But the last few decades have brought 
about an immense change, a more comprehensive one, perhaps, than in 
any other department of our economic life. 

In order to find a common ex])ression for the amount of the stock, 
tlie different kinds of cattle must be reduced to a unity, in regard to 
tiieir economic vuhic. In the .statistics of Swedish agriculture it has 
been the custom tfi convert tliem into a ^reduced number of cattle*, 
in which a hor.sp is counted as = “,'2 of a head of cattle, a sheep = 
a goat = ';i 2 , a jdg = ’,' 4 ; besides which, a yonng horse or head of 
cattle has lieen connti'd as being but half an animal. By using this scale 
of reduction wc oldain the following figures for the total live stock in our 
country, at different ])priods. in comparison also with the population: 


jr.71 

ISiSO 
i»7o 
liKxe 

.4s reftanh llic. year the relative iiiunher of rattle is calculated by 

H. Foessell (uixiii whose figures for that year we base onr own) as being some¬ 
what higher than that shown here in the Table, his calculations ]>oint.ing to a 
smaller population than that given here by gness-work. Thus, in any case it 
would seem incontrovertible that between 1.571 and 1805, the increase in the 
number of cattle was not, by far, equal to the increase of population, and that 
the same dn-nmstance has continued during a great ]iart of the lOth century, 
too. The contrary has been the case, however, during the List thirty years. - 

With regard to these figures, it must not, however, be forgotten that the 
numher of cattle is not the only standard, but that quality is a point of view 
no loss important. If we regard this too, the relative decline just mentioned, 
from the year 1571 to 1870. will be certainly considerably diminished, and 
the increase, from 1870 to 1900, be of much greater value than the figures given 
above would lead us to snit]M)se. 

If the amount of the stock of cattle be compared with the extent of the 
cidtioation of cereals daring different periods, the result will be as follows. For 
every hundred quintals (or 200 cwts.) of cereals harvested about the year 1570, 
there were kept a »rednced number* of 60 head of cattle. .4bout the year 1800, 

* Beindeer are also included here, to a number of 232,000, estimated as corresponding 
to a >Tednced> number of 46,400 cattle. 
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this relative number had decreased to about 32, and about 1870, all the way to about 
16. Since then, the number has, we may say, remained at about the last-named 
figure. One can plainly see how, through many centuries, the- cultivation of 
cereals was much more attended to than cattle-rearing, while in our days, the 
care of both finds about equal expression. 

The absolute and the relative amount of the iiumber of cattle during diflerent 
perioiis, regard being also paid to the different kinds of cattle, may Iks seen from 
the table here subjoined (Table 75). 


Table /.tee sfook in SweJen at ili(Termt iwimh. 


Kinds of .Aaiiual.-, 

Total 
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At the ])resent lime, Sweden has, relatively 1" its piijiulatioji, a 
larger stock of cattle than most other countries of Western Ksirojie, 
with exception only as regards sheep' and goats. Tbi' iiieieasiiig de\ e- 
lopraent of cattle-rearing during later years, is also home witness to 
by the following figures, from Table (><(, which show .Sweden's imports 
and exports of cattle and of euttle-farniing jirodiiets, during the jteriod 
1871,lotto. In yearly averages, the value aaii anted to:* 


Averages. Imparts. Experts. Surplus ol' Exports. 

In lS71 7.0. •i4,s.'i2.000 kraiior. 14,r>i:i.tK)0 kronor. - lo.’.'Dl.OOO kroiDr. 

. lS7t>8(). 21,785,000 1«.22S,01)0 - S,5.57.000 . 

s 1881 .S5. 35,697.t)00 2.5.!»«,000 . ~ 28H.IRKI , 

i 1886 90. 22,3:i5,000 H1».77.5.0(K) . , 17.1lo,<KK) 

. 1891,95 . 17.150,000 51.7:!7.000 s ;!4,r.s7,iHiO 

> l.s‘J6,tH). 25.902.0IK) 49.768,01.10 > s 2:1,866.000 


Thus, while during the first jieriod Sweden imported these products 
to an annual value of 10 mill, kronor moir than the value of the 
export.^, the exports were, instead, in 1800/11100, of the greater value, 
and exceeded the imjiorts by a sum of 24 mill, kronor annually. 

With respect to the total jn’otlnce of cattle-rcaiing, tlie following data, from 
P. Fahlbeck, may be given. The total number of domestic animals horn an¬ 
nually may be estimated at 85 > of the mimber of the cows, 94 % of that of 
the sheep, 105 % of tne goats, and 128 y, of the ])igs, thus at i>rescnt annually 
about 1,500,000 calves, 1,200,000 lamhs, 80,000 kids, and 1,000,000 pigs. There 
is, in addition, an estimated annual number of 25,000 foals. The reduction by 
death (irrespective of slaughtering) is estimated at 2 of the number of horses 
kept, 2\'2 % of thfit of head of cattle, and 6 of the number of calves, kids, 
lambs, and pigs bom. There were slaughtered, according to the calculations of 


* A kruna = l lO sbilllng or 0'268 dollar. 
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the aathor named, on an average for the years 1886/88, 10,000 horses, 88,000 
oxen, 9,000 bulls, 109,000 cows, 9,000 steers and heifers, 997,000 calves, 96,000 
goats, 1 , 2 : 12,000 sheep and lambs, and 682,000 pigs. For the feeding of the 
cattle were used annually during 1886/88, 78,000 quintals (6 I’s? cwts.) of 
wheat, 640,000 quintals of lyc, 1,.886,000 quintals of barley, 6,002,000 quintals 
of oafs, 1,2.88,000 quintals of peas, and .847,000 quintals of beans and vetches, 
or together, 9,597,000 (|uintuls of cereals, which corresponded to 46 % of the 
total annual cereal-harvest of the conntrj. In addition, there were used 2,606,000 
quintals of potatoes, ami l,99!t.O(K) quintals of other root-crops. Including hay 
and other feeding-stufls, the total value ot the cattle-fodder used, was 248 million 
kronor, or .’itt •. of the value of the total agricultural produce of the land. 

After tLes(‘ .short rexnark.s, s(,ine attention must now he paid to 
eadi of the most important kinds of cattle which are embraced hy 
Swedish catile-rearing. 


Horses. 

In l.')71, S'vvfMleii jx S'-cs'-i (I iKit lar fioni 200 horses for every thou¬ 
sand of its pvqoil.tlioii, a numlar which, in IXO.*), had fallen to about 
Ititl and. by l.n- year ls70, .still further decreasr<l to 10.". Bnt since 
then, this decline ha- eea.sed, .so that in lOOfi there weio still lO.’l horses 
for ea<h thousand of tin' jiopulaiion. 

The la-t-nnni( d tigine i- a pietty high one, seen IVoui a Kuro])ean 
]>oini ot view, and in the whole of tVe.stcrn Kurojie thiTc were but 
Ileiniiaik arid Fii.laiid wlii li show higher t5gine«. The average 

for 'W'tsteiii hiiioje i- Imt .'i.'i. (l!iil tor K.i-ieiii Eurojje flout 17.">). 

The total innnlier ot Inn-ts in .Swiden at the close ofamount¬ 
ed to .'di.i.ti.'iO. liilatively. the gnati'st mnnler of horses vif fonnd 
in Skaiie ,iiid Epplrtiid; a di tailed view ol the local dltference« is given 
l>y the nia]i on jaige "We may now give the follow ing brief account 
of the history ot the horst* in Sweden 

e I an coiii liide. limn the tmiii ot flit skull and from v\bat traditions relate, 
tlnil Sweddi’s fust laie of lioises laine tioni the Fast and desiinds fioni a Tartaric 
lace of lioises still existing in smith-Kastiin liiissia. Ifiit in eoiisequeiice of the 
ineessiint inter-lireediiig with other laees, the original tvjie has disapjieared, and 
the iiiliahitants ol the Koith had, even during the vikiiig-period, active iiitereoursc 
with loreiuii lands, when horses were hroiight home, amongst other boot>. It 9us 
only (luring the niiddh* ag(“s and with the develojiment ot cliivali) that the horse 
received more consideration and. at the same time, better care and attention. 
Horse-breeding was embraced with interest on knightl.v and monasterial estates, 
and it is prolmhle that tin* retnining knights lirought liome niaiiv a noble horse 
from the Orient and from Western Kurojie, which was atterwards used lor the 
imi>rovement ot the Iswedish horses. 

The first steps we know ol with certainty lor the improvement of horse- 
hreediiig, wore taken during the time ot King (instavns lasa (162.8/60). He 
established studs ot mart's and even riding-schools njioii th(' uewlv lornied royal 
(‘States, whore he )ila('e(l Friesland horses be had purchased. During the following 
confnrit's, Sweden Intd to go through maiij wais and, during these, a great num¬ 
ber of horses ol diflerent hntds wt'rc bionght home. We know also that horses 
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were received as gifts, and were purchased h^ our Kings and the repiieMiit4t{#i 
of our higher nobility. During the 17th century, the Swedish horse does not 
seoni to have been distinguished for sue and strength, and the measnrement of a fuQ- 
si/ed remount was hut lt8 centimeters, and therefore it is not strange that tiustavua 
Adolphus had his squadrons stiengthoned with shaip-shooters, and that Charles KI 
remounted a great pait of his cav.iln in the Unltu provinces 



Horse of the Sorth Siredish roee. 

From time to time also, special regulations were issued intended to im¬ 
prove horse-breeding, but the Swedish horse seems to have been, even at the 
beginning of the 1 iltli century, of no very superior quality. Then a certain inter¬ 
est seems to have awakened for the import of good breeding animals, and it was 
natural that such animals of noble race were procured, in the first place, in order 
to obtain better riding and carriage horses, as agriculture did not yet demand 
horses of a heavier description. In 1800 two thorough-bred stallions were pur¬ 
chased in Loudon by a private person, which were the first horses of this kind 
known to have landed in Sweden. After this, there were imported, year after 
year, breeders more or less adapted for the puriwse intended, and it may be 
mentioned that from 1818 to 185!) there were imported 120 thorough-bred 
stallions and mares, and 6 stallions and 30 mares of Oriental race. 

In the middle of that century, a very' great improvement in Swedish agri¬ 
culture began, and it consequently became necessary' to take measures for the 
improvement of the ordinary' farm-horse, which, especially in the central and 
southern parts of the country, showed itself to be too small and weak for 
the new agricultural machines and the deeper cultivation of the soil. In order 
to give the Swedish farm-horse more bulk and strength, breeders of foreign 
cold-blooded races have been imiiorted and crossed with the farm-horse type, 
which crossing is still being continued. 
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It was not till in the middle of the decade 1841 60 that horses of Perohei-on 
race were bought, but these soon fell into disrepute, chiefly because only a few 
were of the pure race, while the greater number were lymphatic, heary Bouhm- 
naise horses, which had been imported under the title of I’ercherons. 

It was afterwards rerj- justly considered that a breed of horses from a 
mountainous district would be more suitable for the pnrjiose in view, and there¬ 
fore people began to imtioit Belgian horses of the Ardemes race, and the 
endeavour has genoralh been to obtain animals, not too heavy, but with close 
and powerful forms and good action, 'i'his import, whicli still <‘Oiitinuc.s — many 
Helgian horses arriving annually at Swedish haibonrs — has had very good 
influence, ami (ssentially contributed to the iiuiiri>\cniciir of the race of horses 
in many parts <>f the country where it has betm found siiitaMe to kee)) cold¬ 
blooded horses. The first time ,an Ardennes Imrse wa“ joildiidy sliowii in Sweden 
was at the (Jenera! Swedish .tgricultural Show at ilaliuo, in !SS1, wliere it 
attracted great attention. 

On the same Oeen-ion. a f hiih .nhile litiene was. for llie tii>f time in Sweden, 
also awarded a prize. A tirett) great nunihec of tlii- care hii\e l)eeii iin)K>rtcd, 
but the im)iort ha> de lined of late year-. In tlio<e pari- o! Skam where, enlti- 
vatioii of sngar-hei’t i, currici! en. tin rlydes<iale horn- I,;,- won eoiitidenee and 
has pvowd saitable for the heaw draeglit-wiirk oeiarrieg in the ahoNC-uamod 
distriets. 

In the decadi. hcgii ning ]S7t. -oine I’inzpauei- hoffm were iiitroiimaal from 
♦he Xoric Alp-district in South-AVcsIcrn .Vustri'a. bnt this race j.noeil nnsnitalih- 
for our country, in as much as the lireed ,crew inferior, riiiiilly, some .S7» 
as they are called, have heeii hrought from KnglamI for lu'ceilimr |iurposes. i,iit 
they have jiroduced a breed of a greatly varying charaeua-. in loiiseipieiiee ot wliii li 
' the import has recently ceased. 

Of late year.s. the iufereijt in the iniprovement of the lireeding of 
horses of noble race has shown itself to he j'reafly on tlie increase in 
Sweden. Several oriental horses were imjiorted I.y Kino CJiarles KV, 
the descendants of which have not ]iroved very luoniiii-nt. for wliieli 
reason the breeding is not (Mentinued. A.s in int*st otJu^r eonntrie^s. 
.so also in Sweden one has learned the great imjioi tance of the English 
thorough-bred for the iaqn’ovenient of the lireeding of liorses of liobJe 
race, and from 18(»h — wlieii the General Swedisli Ifaeing Cliih was 
organized, and the interest for sport was awakened — to ]X!)2. the 
number of thorough-breds in the roinitry iiierea.sed from i;i to 4;?, 
and has continually increased since then, so that, at ])re.seiit, the 
raee numbers about 500. Horses art; also imj.orted annually from East 
Prussia and Hanorcr, which have favourably contributed, especially in 
the southern part of tlie counfry, to the imjin.vemeut of tlie breeding 
of horses of noble race. 

The studs supported by the Government have been laid down 
during the last few decades. Strdmshohii in Vestmanland in 1872, and 
^ ^yttige in Skane in 1887, were changed to stnllion depots. The num¬ 
ber of stallions at the former place at the end of 11(02 was 6.6, of which 
6 weie fhorongh-bred, and .’ll) half-blood, while at the latter depot 
there w tc 9.5 stallions, of which 9 were thorough-bred and 84 half- 
blood, liesides which there are at Flyinge some twenty young stallions 
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of diflferent race% bought, for the most part, as foals in Htoixver, 
and intended to recruit the numbers of the stallions at the d^btsj; 
The State military riding-school is at Strbmsholm. There are depots 
for 850 remounts at UtnaslOt, near Strbmsholm, and at HerrevadskloBter - 
in Sk&ne. 

The chief private studs in the country are TjolOholm in Halland, ’ 
with thorough-bred and half-blood horses; Brodda in SMne, with 
Anglo-Arabian horses; Vidtskcfle in the same province, with half- 
blood horses; Hagelsberga in Vestmanland, and Blomberg in Vester- 
gOtland, with Ardennes horses. 

In 1874, the Government began to give premiums for horses. Ac¬ 
cording to a regulation of 1900, naw in force, the Government gives 
preminiiis for thorough-bred oriental and English stallions and also 
tor cold-blooded stallions of certain kinds; but premiums for mares 
with foals and lor young horses, ai'e given out of funds provided partly 
by the State and partly by County ( ouncils, Agricultural Societies, 
and jjrivate associations. 


In .•iccordiiif; to tin; rcjtorts of 

tlie Stud General lioanl, iiremiums were 
awarded to 470 stallions and 'ijOs.o mares 
and yoinifr horses. The iireniinnis ainnuii- 
ted to 20ii,sfJ kronor, to which the 
.•\)!rieultural Societies rontrilmted lll,o;;4 
kronor. The total expeii-ie.; of tiic A,.n'ii’nl- 
tnral Societies, in I'.nci. tor the (iroiiiotion 
of liorsc-hrecdiii!: amonntcil to l.s!i..>77 
kronor, 'i’liosc td' the >tatc nnaMiilcd, in 
1902, to 2.7.7, lol kronor. Tot.-il e.vjieiises of 
the .Vfiriciiitnral Societies and tln^ State 
amounted tojtether to 144,T2s kronor. 

The State-}irant lor horse ]iremiums used 
to amount to kronor, lint, from 

the lietiinnitis of the year Itnni. it iias 
been increased to lOo.iKiO kronor. 

Of late year.s, a iinmlier of Societies far horse-hreedhtg, stollion-stitits. and/’tw/- 
eompmiics, have heen e.stahlishcd in different ]>arts of the country, which, for the 
most piirt, endeavour to promote tlio hreedinft of drauttht-horses liy improvinp them 
by means of e(dd-hlood(id races. liesides the \oHhec>i Sfud-Jiook, of wliich 4 volumes 
have appeared, in which are entered the llioroiifth-hred horses of the ronntry, stud¬ 
books are issued liy stneral l.iins, both for warm and cold-blooded horses. Races, 
where only (tentlemen may ride, are held annually at l<t nice-eotirses tinder the direc¬ 
tion of the .lockey (’Inb and local committees. In I'.iOl, prizes were awarded to the 
ainoinit of 33,400 kronor, bi'sides 93 prizes of honour, and 3.020 kronor as breeding- 
prizes. Several Trotiimj-duhs hold races in the central parts of the country. 



But some few decades back, there still existed in the eastern provin¬ 
ces of Sweden a race of horses which in many respects resembled the Tar¬ 
taric race in llussia. It has now disappeared in consequence of crossing 
with other breeds. 
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In Xorrland and the western provinces there exists a native breed 
which is also prevalent in Norway, where it is found best and most 
typically in the districts around Lake Mjdsen, and on the southern 
slopes of the Dovre mountain. Being powerful, with close forms, hardy 
and contented, this breed, which ought to be called the northern breed, 
but which is known as the Norwegian, or North Swedish, is of great 
value for the forest and mountainous districts of the country. In many 
of the northern Lans of the country, premiums are now given for 
stallions of the abox c-nauied race only. 

There formerly existed in great uuuibex’s on the island of Gotland 
the small horses called jRussar*, but they gradually disappeai-ed in 
consequence of the ; re-parceling.\ (see p. 51:}), so that at present they 
are onlv few in number. 



Skane half-blood horse. 


In Vestergotland and in several other provinces, the farm-horse is 
the result of a crossing with the Ardennes breed, which is employed 
more and more for the improvement of the farm-horse in the central 
and southern parts of the country. The breeding of horses of noble 
race flourishes best in Skane, but good warm-blooded animals are also 
bred elsewhere in the country. This branch of horse-breeding has, 
however, of late been superseded in places where it was formerly car¬ 
ried on with interest, by the breeding of cold-blooded draught-horses, 
less difficult and not requiring such thorough knowledge of the subject. 
The cultivation of noble breeds has, however, been making progress in cer¬ 
tain districts, owing partly to an increased demand for remounts. 
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Table 76. Imports and exports of Live Stock. Bp heads. 


Average for 
the years 

1 Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep and goats. 

Pigs. 

[ Imiiorts. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Export a. 

Imports. 

Exports. 



1666/70.. 

j 665 

1,336 

2a3 

16,415 

193 

7,919 

580 

8,659 

1871/76. 

I 1,582 

2,218 

662 

20,107 

203 

17,694 

2,822 

16,044 

1876 80. 

i 2,179 

1,516 

2,049 

27,630 

837 

22,939 

4,467 

16,565 

1881 85. 

1 3,a55 

2,664 

3,213 

31,870 

808 

29,156 

6,276 

32,206 

1886 90. 

' 1,308 

2.9x6 

3,632 

.32,861 

877 

.36.190 

5,219 

13,855 

1891,515. 

! 1,060 

2,715 

2,.372 

19,671 

339 

10,201 

620 

2,041 

1896/00. 

1 1,5*61 

1,716 

2,<»ih 

10,076 

108 

r),r43 

759 

4,554 

In 1900 . 

i 2.410 

1,420 

1,772 

3,820 

95 

2,687 

414 

116 


jMuoh lias hpen done by tliP Govfflrament and by pidvate individuals 
to iuijirove horse-breeding in Sweden, but, as a rule, a definite plan 
has been wanting in the work, and experiments have been made with 
a number of foreign breeds, of whieli many have .shown themselves 
as not adapted to the conditions of the country. It is but of late years 
that the views on the subject have become settled, and that definite ends 
hav(‘ been ndojded for breeding in difiPerent place.s; the time should, 
eonse<iuentl\’. not be far di.stant — eon.sidering the great intere.st with 
which hoi-se-br(-eding is now embraced — when Sweden will have 
conform breeds of horses, tit. for the uses intended, an honour to the 
country and the breeders, and sought for in tlie. markets of the world. 
— Some figures coneeriiing Sweden's iwporU and exports of horses are 
given ill Table 76. 


Cattle. 

If confidence can be placed in the figures for the 16th century, 
which are given in Table 75, jiage 550, Sweden should have possessed 
at that distant time nearly one head of cattle for each of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the country. In our days the relative figure is only about 
half as large. If we regard only the number of cows, no diminu¬ 
tion has taken place during the whole of the 19th century, and while 
the total has thus been fully maintained, the quality of the stock has 
very considerably improved. 

In general, Sweden is especially rich in cattle, so that out of all 
the countries of Western Europe it is surpassed only by Denmark and 
Finland, while Norway is about equal to Sweden. The four northern 
countries thus occupy the foremost place in this respect in the western 
half of our quarter of the globe. The relative number of cows in 
the different parts of Sweden is shown by the map on page 558, which 
embraces the frequency within every hundred, for the year 1889. 

The history of cattle in our country presents a good many vicissitudes. The Law 
of Uppland, A. D. 1296, describes Swedish cattle as being small, hornless, white 
or whitish grey, often with dark spots. The Alpine breed in Northern Sweden 
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is SO still, ii race we have every reason to consider as l»eing the oldest in 
the country. Hut at an early date there came into the country — probably 
from the East — a larger hornfd race of cattle, reddish-yellow in colour, which 
towards the Nortli more and more invaded the districts of the older race. This 
race has by (iegrees become crossed with, and in many places replaced by, purely 
foreign hreoils, hut it long snrvivuid typically in the forest-districts of Smaland, 
and is still found in tin; island of Gotland. 

W'e find few notices of steps taken for the promotion of cattle-breeding 
during the middle ag«;8, Imt we know that cattle were exported in large numbers 
from Smaland and several other jirovinces. During the energetic reign of GustaTus 
Vasa (1523/60), shifts commenced to be taken to improve cattle-breeding, 
and J'JuicIt cattle were imported by the King in question for his own estates. 
There were large numbers upon these estates and those of the higher nobilityl 
The greatest herd was that on the estate ^of Gripsholm, numbering 645 head of 
catGe. After the death of King Gnstavus* the breeding of catGo seems to have 
continuously declined, and it was only during tlie 19th century that Swedish 
farmers learned the importance of cattle-rearing for remunerative farming. 
This interest comnmnctsl, however, in Cfutain districts during the preceding cen¬ 
tury, so that cattle of foreign breeds were imported to estates in Skiine, both 
from Denmark, Holland, and England. As early as 1743, Jonas Alstrdmer — 
Gie great patriot, whost! activity became of such an imiwrtiuice to the industry 
of Sweden — firocurcd cattle from England for his estate of IKijentorp in Vester- 
giitland, and in many publications the advice was gi^•en to jiay better care and 
attention to cattle than was usually done. The incessant wars daring the 17th 
and the beginning of the IHtli < eiitui ies, together with the cattle-jdague, which, 
from 174.5 to 17 m;, desiroycd man> herds in ditbnent itrovinccs, were the chief 
causes of the ahsi nce ef n mor< genera) interest in cattle-breeding. 



Farmyard of an estate in Central Steeden. 
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Some time after l830, AUxia Ndring returned to Sweden aftw hating 
many years in England in the study of farming and the breeding of doiaeltio 
animals. He deserilmd English conditions with all the warmth of youth, and he 
succeeded in interesting several landed proprietors of Southern 8w«iden in an 
improved system of breeding domestic animals. A pretty laigc number of animals, 
and amongst them several breeds of cattle, were purchased by Noring from abroad, 
chiefly for estates in Skiine. 

In general, the opinion was held that Swedish cattle, in order to get larger 
and more milk-giving, should lie crossc'd with foreign breeds, and several fine 
stocks (sestate-hreeda^) were produced both in Southern and in t.'ontral Sweden, as 
the result of the imiKirtatinns tiuring the preceding eeuturv, and of carefully 
directed breeding. Interest in the matter was still kept np liy private fanners, 
and material for improvement of their hrer'ds wtis souglit for in England and 
along the coasts of th( North Sea. I'roju .Intland to Holland. 



Co>r of the red-and-white Swedish race. 

It was not until 1844 that the Oovemment powerftilly intervened in order to 
improve Swedish cattle-breeding, when the Riksdag voted 105,000 kronor for the 
purchase of breeders, which were to be stationed on suitable estates and form atock- 
breeding forma, from which breeders should be sold to private farmers. In accord¬ 
ance with the then prevalent taste for foreign animals, eight stock-herds were bought, 
viz., four of the Ayrahire, two of the Pembroke, one of the Voigtland, and one of 
the Algau breed, each herd consisting of 20 cows and 2 bulls, which were placed each 
in its special district. Curiously enongh, no stock-breeding iiirm of Swedish animals 
was established. From 1859/67, the Government gave a further grant of abont 100,000 
kronor for the purchase of good breeders and for the establishment of such stock- 
farms, but, in spite of that, these farms began to decrease, so that the.last were 
broken np and the animals sold, in 1871. The breeds imported had shown them¬ 
selves, with the exception of the Ayrshires, unsuitable to Swedish conditions, and 
sickness had appeared, too, amongst animals of the breed jnst mentioned. In 1864, 
a breeding-stock of ahort-homa was established at Alnarp, which is still existing. 




aims. 



. The m(mey ohtoined by the sale of the breeding-stocks of aaid 
owned by the State, now forms a fhnd from which prizes of hononr to an amount 
of 10,000 kronor are distiibnted at the General Swedish Agricultural Shows for 
the finest herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 

During the period just mentioned many breeding-stock farms were established 
by private persons and by agricultural societies, with animals of several different 
breeds; some of these farms have been of gi’eat use, others again of little value. 

After the Ayrshire! breed had fallen into some discredit owing to its suscepti¬ 
bility to sickness, the black-and-white cattle from Holland came into fashion and 
were soon widely spread throughout the country. Experience has sliown, however, 
that this breed is not in general suitable for the climate and nature of Central 
Sweden, and still less for that of the northern part of the country, for which 
reason it is kept at present princij)ally in Skane. 



Cow of the Siiedish Al]d)ic r/or. 


Of late years thc! interest in tlj<' imjn’ovement of cattle lias been 
pretty lively in oiir eountry. An important .step in this direction has 
been taken by i.ho introduction of a regular system of prizes, by wliich 
means f^reater regularity in breeding has been brought about in differ¬ 
ent parts of the eountry and an inducement occasioned to keep only 
such breeds of cattle as are suitable for the different districts. A special 
account of this question is given btJow, on page ."ifid. 

Attention was also drawn by degrees to the fact that on many 
estates there were conform breeds worth improving. These breeds 
had sprung up by crossing the Swedish red cattle with foreign races, 
amongst which the short-horned variety must be considered as having 
been the most activm. In 1892, a great number of farmers in Central 
Sweden formed the Society for the breeding of Bed-and-white Swedish 
cattle, for the purpose of searching out and j)erpetuating the breeding- 
material in the country consisting of red-and-white milkers, and, by 
Stoetfen. 36 
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systematic selection, to work for the improvement of this material into 
a constant I'ace ])ossessin^» high milking properties, as well as awaken¬ 
ing an interest in, and spreading a knowledge of the rational treat¬ 
ment and improvement of cattle. The breed at Stjernsund in Nerike, 
which is the result of crossing the long-valued Vallaholm race with 
Shorthorns, was taken as a standard for the race. 

The very year after the establishment of the society, 62 bulls 
and 788 cows were registered in its Herd-Book.s. These figures have 
been steadily increasing; in 1903 they amounted to 215 bulls and 
2,838 cows. In order still further to improve the breeding of cattle, 
and to attain regularity in the system, bnll-.societies have been formed 
in many places, in most of the Lslns. 

At the ])resent time 
the following breeds of 
cattle are tho.se most 
generally spread in 
S\v(‘den: (he Alpine 

rare in \orrIand,where 
in many Lilns it is (he 
only t\'pc ailmitted to 
con I pc tit ions; the Atfr- 
.'‘liirr in the central 
and sontliern parts of 
(he country, where the 
Shorlhoru herds are 
also (bund upon many 
estates; the Ited-and- 
white Swedish cattle, 
more or less resem¬ 
bling the Shorthorn or 
Ayrshire types, are spread throughout the central ])art of Sweden; the 
Lowland cattle, principally East Frisian, are found best developed in 
Skdne; finally, the old light-yellow Swedish race is found under the name 
of the Gotland breed on th(^ island of (lotland, where an attem 2 )t is 
being made to imimove it by jmre breeding. There are, besides, excel¬ 
lent herds of red Danish cattle in Halland; Jersey cattle, of which 
some breeds have been imported during the last decade; and, on some 
estates, the Algau race. Xaturally, there are everywhere found in the 
country products of all possible and impossible crossings, which are a 
consetiuence of that want of order which prevailed in the direction of 
tattle-breeding before the organization of the prize-giving system. 

As late as in the decade 1851/60, the imports of dairy-farm produce 
were still pretty large, so that on an average, during the years 1854/58, 
there were imported 510,100 kilograms of butter, 425,100 kilograms of 
cheese, and 2,300 head of cattle, whilst cereals were exported. In the 



Ayrshire cow. 
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Table 77. Imports and exports of Meat and pork. Bp quintals a cwts. 


Average for 
the years. 

Moat. 

Pork. 

Sansage. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Kxportfl. 

Imports. 

Kxportfl. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


1861/65. 

4,419 

452 

1.5,273 

471 

403 

1 

20,0951 924 

1866/70. 

4,087 

1,228 

9,406 

1,152 

175 

1 

13,6181 2,381 

1871/75. 

7,486 

1,318 

74,911 

2,325 

363 

19 

82,760 3,657 

1876/80. 

11,635 

1,246 

131,125 

1,081 

348 

151 

143,1081 2,478 

1881 85. 

15,414 

1,789 

a5,508 

4,849 

202 

217 

101,118! 6,805 

1886/90. 

14,434 

2,098 

72.069 

45.758 

149 

607 

86,652 ! 48,4.57 

1891/‘J5. 

8,8fX) 

5,665 

58,919 

69,545 

141 

692 

67,860 ! 75,902 

1896 00. 

11,523 

3.610 

98,081 

36,210 

84 

269 

109,687 40,089 

In 1900.. 

15,086 

2.138 

106,748 

12,214 

62 

11 

121,896 14,363 


decade of 18C1;1X7(), Sweden began to export butter (see Table 79, p. 571), 
and since that time the iiuj)ort of cattle decreased simultaneously with 
the apj)earance ot Swedish cattle in foreign markets. As early as ]{<5.3 
endeavours were made both in Skane and (-Jothenburg for the export 
of cattle to Denmark and England. In ]t<65, the export had become a 
jxiying business, which for a time was increasing. 

It, now .<cci!i..(l !i.s if Swedisli cattle-l)re,(!flinp had a good future before it, 
and tli.at it would he able to gain a sufticiently liirge market for its produce, 

l)rincii)ally in Kngland but also in (icrnmiiy. Hut in consequence of the order 
i.ssiicd by this Mnglisb .antlniritics in 1892 against the introduction to (Ireat Ilri- 
tiiin of li^e cattle, and of the legal regulations which, since 1895, render the 

import of catth' into (Icrmany difficult, the breeding of cattle has, however, been 
checked to a mtv consideralile degns;. At jiresent, atte.inpts are being made to 
bring about a well-organi/.e<l export of meat, an<l slaughter-houses for tlie jmrpose 
are beginning to be erected in many towns tilong the coast. Iies]>ecting the im¬ 
ports and exiiorts of meat, s(‘e Table 77. Most of the great amount of meat im- 
j)orted comes from Americii, and includes a great quantity of salt horse-Hesh thfit 
we might do witlnmt. 

In .Sweden, as in most other Knro]>ean countries, tuhercnlosis occurs amongst 
the cattle, (iretit etfoits are now being made to combat the disease and to 
obtain perfectly healthy bretsls of cattb“. It is only exceptionally that tuberculosis 
has been found among tlie cattle of Norrland, and many breeds in the central 

and southern jtaits of the country that have been e.\amined by the aid of 

tuberculine, have not shown any reaction. 

Finally, we give some data concerning the uuniher of cattle in 
Sweden of late years, distinguishing between oxen, bulls, cows, and 
cattle under two years of age: 



Oxen. 

Bulls. 

Cows. 

Young cattle. 

Total. 

In 1870. 

. 1880. 

> 1890. 

. 1900. 

... 269,762 
... 289,071 
... 2.53,735 
... 218,932 

38.647 

47,985 

49,0(i6 

51,390 

1,231,477 

1,409,236 

1,578,927 

1,764,819 

426,014 

481.465 

.517,763 

.547,414 

i,««s,goo 

2,227,797 

2,309,481 

2,382,595 


These figures show that the breeding of cattle goes steadily forward. 
The number of oxen has, however, constantly decreased, horses being 
nowadays more and more used in agriculture, and it is actually the 
number of cows that has increased. 
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That, however, not only the mimher of cows and of cattle has in 
general increased, hut that their quality has also been highly improved, 
has already been shown in detail. Amongst the measures which have 
most contributed to this fact, is the before mentioned organized arrange¬ 
ment of prize-competitions. This question having been the subject 
of great attention, and deservedly so in every respect, a somewhat 
more detailed account of the matter may here find a place. 



Lowland hull. 


Measures of difierent kinds have been taken in our country in past 
times to improve cattle-brefiding, and t») awaken interest in the matter. 
A considerable time elapsed, however, before any method of procedure 
was found which showed itself to be quite suitable for Swedish condi¬ 
tions; the first system of which this could be said was the one elabo¬ 
rated by Captain Sigge Flaeh (which was adopted in 1882 by the Agri¬ 
cultural Society of the LSn of Skaraborg) for prize-competitions of cattle, 
which, better than any other, proved itself able to carry with it the 
great mass of the small farmers of the country too, in the work of rais¬ 
ing the breeding of cattle. Particularly simple in its plan, it rests 
upon practical, well considered principles, which is be.st proved by the 
fact that, even before the State had voted the slightest contribution to 
cover the expenses, it had been adopted with success in 17 different 
Lkns; in 1892, when the State for the first time voted a grant, this 
number rose at once to 25, and during the last years, prize-competi¬ 
tions upon the Skaraborg system, as it is nowadays commonly called, 
are annually held by all the 26 Agricultural Societies of Sweden. From 
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1898, the animal State grant has amounted to 75,000 kronor, a sum 
which, however, only constitutes a fraction of the whole of the expen¬ 
ses which, in 1901, amounted to a total of 212,075 kronor. 

Most of the Agricultural Societies have divided their districts, on account of 
these prize-competitions, into two diviaion«, in which competitions are held by 
turns every other year. The prizes are awarded by a jury, the chairman of 
which is appointed by the Board of Agriculture upon the proposition of the Com¬ 
mittee of the respective Agricultural Societies; the Committee itself chooses one of 
the jury, who is also treasurer; together with these two persons, who officiate 
throughout the whole of the l.an, a third member also enters the jury at 
every competition, chosen by the sub-division of the Society within whose district 
th(! comj)Ctition is being held. As the number of competition-places within each 
district is coiii))aratively large (from 20. to 26), the different exhibition-districts 
become so small that every one can (easily avail himself of the result of the exhi¬ 
bition and the judgment passed. 



Ootland cow. 


The right to comjjete for j)rize,8 awarded for female cattle (cows and heifers 
from’, 1‘/a—10 years old) is restricted to owners or tenants of, at the most, 60 hec¬ 
tares of land, while on the contrary the competition for bulls is open to all. 
Besides medals of different kinds for bulls, and prizes of varying amounts 
for female cattle, every one of the latter is also given a so-called free-tieket 
entitling the animal to a free covering by a prize-bull. As the prize-juiy redeems 
these free-tickets at a price of -from 2—6 kronor each, according to the qua¬ 
lity of the bull, the owners of bulls are incited to win prizes for their animals. 
Even for cows that have not won prizes at the time when they are covered 
by a prize-bull, the jury pays the same covering-fee when the cows have been 
exhibited and have taken a prize, if a certificate is given showing that they have 
been covered by a prize-bull within a certain time before the cows take prizes. 
Moreover, at these prize-exhibitions, each animal is branded with a mark, of appro¬ 
val, which can also be regarded as a kind of reward, as importance is often 
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attaclipd fo this fact at the sale of cattle, especially when these are purchased 
for another person. An animal which has once taken a prize of money cannot, 
true enough, gain another in the same class, but, until it has reached 10 years 
of age, it can be exhibited at each competition in order to obtain a fresh free- 
ticket. .Ifter the close of the competition, it is a custom that one of the jury 
delivers a short lecture on it to the public, giving advice and directions concern¬ 
ing the feeding and the wire of cattle, etc; a lecture which has proved of great 

value, especially by the access which it offers at the place to living illustrations 

of the lectnre. 

This short account of our Swedish system of prize-competitions shows how 
an effort is made to benefft the small farmers and to excite their interest in an 

improved system of breeding. Kspecially by means of the freo-tickets and the 

regulations concerning them successful efforts have been made to bring about 
co-operation between the large and smijll farmers of the country, in the. one case 
by trying to induce the former to procure good bulls, by means of offering them 
greater advantages than can be obtained merely by the use of a good bull 
for their own cows, and, in the second case, by taking such measures that the 
small farmer can have the same advantages of a large-farm bull as the owner 
of the animal, without it costing him a single farthing. But although the ad¬ 
vantages obtained by the use of the tree-tickets are, conseiiuently, not small, 
experience has shown, however, that only about 60 % arc jiresented to lie re¬ 
deemed, a thing against which successful measures have been taken in many 
I.Ans by the perforatiou ol the free-ticket into two parts, of which the owner 
of the cow keeps one — redeemed by the committee for a certain sum, 
usually 1 krona — giving the other part to the owner of the bull, who 
receives it as his share. A numlier of Agricultural Societies have also tried to 
make it easier to procure good bulls by buying such animals and making them 
over to interested persons, to be paid for usually by 5 yearly instalments, free of 
interest. As the instalments in question are usually paid by means of free-tickets, 
a valuable animal can, in this way, be obtained without any cash payment at all. 

The annual increase in the number of animals exhibited is a speaking wit¬ 
ness of the lively interest with which these competitions arc embraced. Daring 
the last years of the decade 1881/90, when the competitions were confined to 
k only 13 Agricultural Societies, the number kept at about 10,000; whereas now, 
"^.^^here ■ are exhibited, within twice the number of competition-districts, about four 
tiiines as many animals. (In 1901 there were 38,807 head exhibited). Of this 
nui^Ufer about 75 % are approved of, on an average. 

\ 

A Vomplete view of the progress of cattle-breeding in Sweden in onr 
days is^'giained by a study of our Dairy-farming, which has now be¬ 
come of shich great importance in the country that we must give a 
special an^ detailed description of it, to be found in the article on 
page 571. ^ 

' Sheep. 

Sheep form one of the kinds of cattle in which Sweden is not 
especially^ rich, as compared with the other countries of Western Europe. 
While, these countries have, on an average, 400 sheep for every thousand 
of the population, Sweden reckons but 250, and, in comparison with 
former times, this proportion in Sweden has greatly diminished, as 
ma.v be seen from Table 75, page 550. 
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Respecting the measures taken at different times for the improve¬ 
ment of sheep-hreeding in our country, some account is given in the 
division treating of the Wool Industry, which follows. At present, 
Oxfordshiredowns, Shropshires, and Southdowns seem to be considered 
the best sheep for more fertile, and Cheviots the most suitable for more 
barren tracts. Gotland has since the middle ages had a highly deve¬ 
loped system of sheej>-breeding, the ])roduce of which formed one of the 
chief articles of ex])ort from the island. The sheep were kept, partly 
domesticated, and j)artly allowed to run wild during the whole year, 
and these were cajdured merely for the purposes of marking, of shear¬ 
ing, or of being turned into mutton. Such wild .sheep are still to be 
found upon the islands of Fdr<in. Stgra Karls6, and SandOn. The Got¬ 
land sheep-breeding has been improved by crossing with Cheviots, and 
the State has a sheep breeding-farm of this breed at Roma. 

Table 75 has already shown that the number of sheep has greatly 
diminished since olden times, and the same holds good in our days. 
In IbTO, Sweden possessed about 1,6()(),0{M> sheep, but in 1900 only 
1,260,000. The chief cause of this condition of things is the growing 
interest for cattle-breeding, a more thorough cultivation of the land, 
and the difficulty of fencing small flocks of sheep. 

Remai’kably enough, the export-figuresi, as may be seen by Table 
76, long showed a continuous increase.’ During late years, however, 
the export of living sheep has again decreased, while, on the contrary, 
no small amount of mutton is exported. The import of living sheep 
has, besides that of breeding-animals from England, consisted in sheep 
for slaughter from Finland. The export has consisted of sheep for 
slaughter to England, partly direct, partly via Denmark. 


Goats. 

Like our other domestic animals, the goat existed in Sweden in 
pre-historic times and possessed, even in the middle of the 18th century, 
such importance that a prominent author wrote, »Next to sheep, I justly 
give goats the preference to all other domestic animals*. Angora and 
Cashmere goats were imported for the purpose of improving goat-breed¬ 
ing, which, however, has more and more declined. The goat, »the poor 
man’s cow», is despised more than it deserves to be. Its desire to 
destroy plantations and its disregard of fences have been the cause of 
its disappearance from most provinces. — As to the number of goats 
in olden times, see Table 75. In 1840 the stock amounted to about 
200,000 head, but has continually decreased, at present to but about 
80,000. More than 50 % of the whole number are kept in Dalarne and 
Jemtland. 
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Pigs. 

Pig-breeding in Sweden ha-s had periods Ixitli of increase and 
decrease. A period of decrease seems to have followed the middle of 
last century, but, on the oilier hand, the last two decades liave been 
characterized by a great increase, standing in connection with the 
I'evival in dairy-farming. Tln^re are, on an average, in We.stern 
Europe about Ido pigs for e^•ery thousand of the pojmlalion, and the 
figiu’es for Sweden are, at present. Just the same. 

From olden times ])ork lias lieeii a valued articb' of food in our cmmtrj'. 
The old northern myiholojiy h'ts the Asar cat the fle.sh of the ever si.df-rejinc- 
nating boar, Scrimnor. During the tmidwinter-feast', or Yule, in the heathen 
days, a festival was held to greet the winter and to sacrilicc to Fni, when a 
boar was offered; the memory of this custom still survivo^ in that of decorating 
the Christmas table with a Y*ule-])ig, or Yule-ham. Many rcgnlations exist from 
the middle ages concerning the feeding of pigs in the extensive beech and oak 
forests which then existed. X considerable breeding of pigs was carried on upon 
the royal estates and other large properties, but us little is said by chroniclers 
about the sbajie of the pigs as there is of the measures taken during the succeed¬ 
ing centuries for the improvement of pig-hreediug. As we have just said, it is 
really since the revival of dairy-farming that our farmers lijive learnt to soe the 
importance of improving the old • Swedish race of jiigs, by crossing witli quickly 
growing and easily fed foreign breeds, as also of keeping animals of pure blood. 

Experiments have been made in our country with several different breeds, such 
as 01 Yorkshire, Derkshire, and Tanworth pigs, hut at jiresent the largo Yorkshire 
pig is that which is most generally found. The most prominent breeds are owned 
by F. M. '^ohn, at Remmene, in Vermland, and P. Bondesson, at Svalof, in Skanc. 

w^bole number of pigs has increased from H.")4,0(Mj in 1870 to 
8O6,O0d?'in 1000: both numbers probably short of reality, but they give 
at least an idea of the pro])ortion in the iucrea.se. At the same time 
the quality of the animal has greatly improved. These circumstances 
are also shown by the statistics of imports and exports, .some data of 
which, as to living animals, are giv'en in Table 76, and for the pork- 
trade in Table 77. The unfavourable export-figures of the last few 
years depend partly upon a couple of years’ poor oat-crops. 


Poultry-breeding and Apiculture. 

Poultry-breeding. Even during pre-historic times, fowls and geese were 
kept in Sweden, but ducks first became domesticated towards the close of the 
Middle Ages. The turkey was brought to Sweden at the commencement of the 
17th centuiy. The hen-roost and the goose-iien were ordinary parts of the fur¬ 
niture of an ancient nortbom. cottage, and in many parts of the country they 
have been retained far into the last century; nowadays, the feathered inhabitants 
of the cottage have, almost everywhere, been relegated to the bam-yard. 
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Table 78. Imports and exports of certain minor agricultural products. 


Average for 
the- years 

Living plants.* 

Value in kronor. 

Eggs. 

Tn scores. 

Honey. 

Eilogrnms. 

Wax. 

Kilograms. 

Imports. 

Bxports. 

Imports. ' 

Kx ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports, j Exports, j 

1871/80. 

1881/510. 

1891/9.’>. 

1890,00. 

108,381 

352,612 

620,214 

7.-^(!,.’)0:i 

5,517 

13.904 

.33.951 

32,003 

46,707 

119,915 

283,246 

i,6r>-i.i3T 

148,320 

3.37.697 

820,846 

392,690 

1.2.33 

6,882 

12,28'! 

17.613 

263 

784 

821 

664 

4,711 i 12,688 j 
13,814 11,9351 
6,916 11,010, 
13,178 5,573! 

In 1898 . 

. 18519. 

. 1900 . 

777,100 

817.712 

957,4.56 

26,292 

34,591 

.53,286 

l.:-i67.595 

2.191.. 317 

3.188.. 510 

360.797 

210.310 

14.5,053 

19,25.3 

26,142 

14.847 

243 

15.257 4,194 1 

14,765. 6,288^ 
15,51.80' 5,8-22 i 


The total tmmbor of cocks and hens in our land is calculated as being at 
jiresent about 3 luillions. In gi'iicral. poulti-j -breediug is not especially ttourishing 
in Sweden, 'riiere exists, however, )(aying goose-breeding in Skane and Oland, and 
in antuum a considerable nuiuber of g(a:se are sent from the jirovinces mentioned 
to other parts of the Country and to Jieuinark. 

A number of different breeds of fowls have been brought into Sweden, amongst 
w'hich liCghorns and Plymouth-Rocks have won the greatest reputation. The inte¬ 
rest in ]ioullry-breeding seems to be on the increase, and the ^Society for ponltry- 
breedingi> tries in many ways to distribute good breeders and to spread a know¬ 
ledge of the necessary arrangements for a paying system of breeding. In 1898, a 
new society was establisbed, I'The Society of poultry-breeders in Sweden*, with a great 
nuuiher of memhers from different parts of tho country. If it obtains the support 
desired, it ought to be able to work successfully for the establishment of poultrj-- 
breeding as a lucrative occupation, many districts in Sweden being e8])ecially 
suitable for it. prominent specialist has calculated that Sweden should be 
easily able to product! eggs to the value of several tens of million kronor. The 
present production is estimated at 12 million score per year. 

Eggs are e.rported chiefly from the eastern and south-eastern provinces to 
England, direct or via Denmark and Xorway. Figures for ewlicr and latgr years 
are given in Table 78. Tho import of e^s has, of late years, much exceeded 
the e.\]iort; the eggs come chiefly from Russia, Finland, and Denmark. 

Apiculture. The inhabitants of Sweden have used honey from time imme¬ 
morial as a luxury, and regulations are found in the old pnivincial laws concern¬ 
ing th(! ownership of forest-bees. When, afterwards, wax-candles were used for the 
high-altar and before the images of saints, and as honey was a necessary ingre¬ 
dient of many dishes and for the preparation of mead, apiculture developed to a 
])aying industry. Mead was, in olden times, sthe favourite drink of gods and of 
men». But when sugar came more and more into use, apiculture declined very 
much. And although several measures have been taken in the last century to 
awak(!n interest in apiculture, and many agricultural societies contribute money 
for the promotion of the industry, the bee-hive becomes rarer and rarer in the 
gardens both of large farms and of cottages. There are, however, in the country' 
specialists who pursue apiculture on a large scale and with profit. Bee-swarms 
and queens have, too, been largely imjmrted from abroad in order to form more 
fertile swarms. — The total number of bee-swarms in Sweden is at present cal¬ 
culated at about 100,000, and the yearly production of honey at ’/« million kilog., 
and of wax at 10,000 kilog. A view of the exports and imports of honey and wax 
is given in Table 78. 

* Inclading flowers and bulbs. A krona = I'lO shilling or 0'2«8 dollar. 
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Rrindter at the Skansen Museum in Stoekholm. 


Reindeer-breeding. 

An altogether special kind of cattle-breeding, without any connection with 
that pursued elsewhere in Sweden, is the reindecr-bn^cding carried on by the 
Lapps, this small nomadic people — at present consisting of but a few thousands 
of individnals — concerning which an account is given in the foregoing, p. 166. 
For the Lapp, the reindeer is a necessary condition of life. He is carried 
by it across the snow-covered feUs, amid the winter-night illumined by the northern 
light. He gains his principal food from the flesh and milk of the reindeer, he 
makes his clothes of its hide, sewing them by means of thread made from its 
sinews, and, finally, he makes domestic utensils of its bones and horns. In former 
days, the Lapps were the sole masters of the northern alpine regions in our 
country, with the large adjoining moors and forests. Hut simultaneously with the 
close approach of culture to the North, the pasture-lands of the Lapps have also 
been restricted, and the number of nomadic Lapps has decreased. In consequence 
of this, reindeer-breeding has also decreased, to which, moreover, the fact has 
contributed that the Lapps not so freely as formerly can drive their- herds across 
the borders of Norway and Finland. — In 1890 the total nnmber of reindeer was 
296,220, of which 203,170, or 69 % were found within the Lan of Norrbotten, 
and the rest within those of Vesterbotten and Jemtland. The number of reindeer 
is decreasing, so that in 1900 they amounted to but 231,960. As there are but 
a f^jbnndreds of reindeer owners, the average number of animals in each 
reig^l^’li^d is found to be very considerable. 
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3. DAIRIES AND DAIRY-FARMING. 

Dairy-farming in Sweden has a history extending over well-nigh 
seven (ienturies. At the cdose of the I6th century cattle-rearing and the 
production of butter and cheese were important and remunerative 
branches of industry, though after tliat time stagnation and retrogres¬ 
sion set in, and it was not until within the past 30 or 40 years that 
dairying again became one of the best and most lucrative branches 
of farming in Sweden. 

Amount of Milk Prodnced. All the animals classed in the official sta- 
tistiis under tlic headiiiR of cows, that is to say, all females of two years or 
upwards, cannot he counted as milk-yielding, only about Ho % of them, pro¬ 
bably, being actually in milk. The stock of milk cows has annually increased 
during the past decades, but the p<iwer of yielding has also been constantly 
improved by means of more careful culture, and selection of breed, closer attention 
to the principles of scientific, feeding, and superior tending in various ways. In 
1H7 fi the average annual yield id' all the cows actually in milk cannot, probably, 
be estimated as having exceeded 1,200 kilograms, in 1X8.0, however, it was probably 
1,400 kilograms, while at ]>rcsent it is 1,800 kilograms. On this estimate the 
supply of milk in the country for the whole year may be calculated in round 
numbers as amounting in 1870 to 1,400 million kilograms, in 1885 to 1,850 
million kilograms, in 1805 to 2,450 million. kilograms, and in 1000 to 2,750 
million kilograms. At the price of 7 ore per kilogram the gross value of the milk 
produced in the country annually would at preseitt be about 192’5 million kronor. 

The Uses lo which the Milk is applied. Milk is used for human food, 
for the rearing and fattening af calves and other young animals, and also in the 
production of butter and cheese. In Sweden there is no production of preserved 
milk in any form, or of milk-powder, etc., nor are milk .and cream exported 
from the country to any appreciable extent. The (juantitics that are allotted 
to each of the above given uses, to which milk is applied, can only be given 
very roughly. 


Table 79. Sweden's unports and exports of Batter and cheese. 

Kilograms a 2 204 lbs. 


Averagofor 
the years 

Imports and exports of Batter. 

Imp. and exp. of Cheese. 

Imporls* 

Kxports. 

£.toes8 of im¬ 
ports (—) or 
export? (+). 

Per inhabi¬ 
tant. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
imports. 


38,420 

3,.570 

— 34,850 


Ooi 

328,770 

13,720 

316,050 

1811'20... 

284,680 

16,070 

— -268.610 

— 

019 

261,370 

7,290 

254,080 

1821/30... 

844,910 

14,290 


— 

0-30 

284,700 

.500 

284,2(K> 


726,460 

7,520 

— 718,940 

— 

0-24 

157,370 

790 

15(i,580 


230,500 

11,130 

— 219,370 

— 

007 

80,460 

840 

79,620 

185160... 

432,580 

19,110 

— 413,470 


Oil 

372,290 

7,800 > 364,490 

1861/70... 

1,209,760 

661,060 

— .548,700 

— 

013 

419,770 

59,910 

359,860 


1,960,390 

3,674,910 

+ 1,714,520 


039 

615.360 

147,100 

468,260 

1881/90... 

2,621,3.50 

11,057,880 

+ 8,536,.530 

+ 

1-88 

395,080 

158,330 

2ih!.750 


730,258 

21,1421)49 

+ 20,412,291 

-H 

414 

258,.320 

102,.300 

156,020 


497,450 

19,162,783 

+ 18,665,333 

+ 

3'65 

322,.323 

4,155 

318,168 
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I'o-operatii'e dairy (for J0.<X1O ii lf>,(K)0 kilograms of milk per duv). 

The ronsiiiiiption of milk for human food is assumed, on the basis of ohs(!r- 
vations made in suiidin' jtlaees, to amount to half a kilufiram a day for everj' 
inhabitant. For calves and other youno animals only small <iuantities are required 
— by calves to be reared for stock cows (about 'io \ of totiil ealveni born) 
some 50 to <>0 kilogrsims were formerly consumed, now s<i kilograms, while for 
calves to be fattened for the butcher (about l.'> -i) the amount now consumed is 
300 kilogr. The remainder of the milk jmoduced is available for dairy ])un»oses. 
Approximately it may be said that, in 1000, 050 mill, kilograms of milk were con¬ 
sumed as human food, 100 millions were devoted to the rearing of calves, etc.., and 
1,700 millions were absorbed by the dairies. In 1«75 the amount under the 
last heading was probably no more than about 532 millions. 

Dairy Produce. Of the jiroducts of dairy-farming, butter occupies the foremost 
place. The manufacture of butter is carried on upon a very large scale, and the butter 
produced not only supplies the total demand of the country, but leaves a very con¬ 
siderable margin for export. The cheese made, on the other hand, is scarcely suffi¬ 
cient for the home demand. Butter and cheese arc made both at specially established 
dairies, working for the most jiart for the export trade, and in private homes, at 
what arc termed Household Dairies (Hushallsmejerier), which principally supply the 
immediate requirements of the home but also produce for sale in the neighbourhood. 

Well organized dairies have only existed in Sweden during the 
last fifty or sixty years. Systematic dairy-farming was for a long 
time confined mainly to the large estates, to what may he called 
Manorfarm-Dairics (Herrgardsmejerier). Towards the close, however, 
of the decade 1861/70 Dairy Companies (TJppkOps- or Bolagsmeje- 
rier) began to be established. These companies bought all the milk 
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they manipulated, and likewise 
the cream. Numbers of these 
dairies established branches, 
where milk was set to cream, the 
latter being then conveyed to the 
Central Dairy to be churned. 

Among the men who were active, 
in the establishment and proino- 
tiori of dairy enterj»rises of this 
character, H. A. Lidholm, at 
Nadliammar, the founder of the 
first steam dairy and of the fir.st 
dairy company in Sweden, de- 
serv(‘s special mention. Shortly 
after that example ba<i been set, 
numbers of farms began to pur- 
cha.se milk to be manipulated in 
their dairies together with what 
they themselves ])rodu(!e(l, and this was the origin of wliat ma^’ be 
termed the Manarfarm Millc-Pttrchasv Dairies (H(‘rrgardsu])pk(ipsme jerier). 
Early in the nineties another species of dairy came into existence, 
viz.: Co-operatiro Jkiirics (Andelsmejcrier). Even earlier than that 
jteriod sncli dairies had been startc'd here and there in the provinces 
of Vestmanland and Norrland, but it was not until about 18!»0 that 
the movement had much impetus. These co-operative conc.-erns are 
owned and worked by a considerable number of small milk-jnoducers, 
who take back, us a rule, all the by-products and make use of them 
on their farms. Co-operative dairies ha^'c very materially contributed 
towards enabling those farmers "who onl}’ produce .small quantities of 
milk, to turn their prodiuo to the be.st advantage, and they have made it 
po.ssible to count dairy-farming in Sweden as a manufacturing industry, 
and rendered it one that bids fair to attain va.st dimensions. These dairies 
are increasing in number year by year, and are compelling some of the. 
other dairies to close. To set a co-operative dairy going, the milk-producers 
form societies; for the liabilities of these societies the members were until 
recently jointly and separately responsible, but now the concerns are 
chiefly founded on the basis of limited responsibility in accordance with 
the law of June 28, 1895, regarding registered societies. 

In about 80 % of the dairies butter alone is produced; in rather more than 
10 ^ cheese alone; while in the remainder (less than 10 >) both commodities are 
made. Dairies differ very much in size, secin;; that the quantity of milk per 
day varies from some few hundred kilograms to 6 h. 30 thousand (and even more 
in some dairies); the average is 1,‘iOO kilograms, (.'o-operative dairies have, as a 
rule, the largest consumption, often reaching a quantity of from to 30 thousand 
kilograms, while at the Manorfarm-dairies of both the descriptions noted above the 
total rarely exceeds 3 or 4 thousand a day. 



JL 


('o-ojM-i-iitirr dairy. Plan. 
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In most places the dairies are very well constructed, with floors of asphalt, 
cement, limestone, or slating, and are equipped with very good and practical 
machinery and appurtenances. The motive power is steam, as a rule, though 
in some plai'es water is employed. The capital sum invested in dairy enterprise 
is estimated at l.'> million kronor. Dairy work has been largely done hy women; 
now, however, in the larger concerns, more especially in co-operative dairies, 
there are male managers and for the greatest part male hands. 



Interior of a co-operative dairy. 


In 1900 there were 1.688 dairies in Sweden. The milk and 
cream they manipulated amounted to about 842-3 million kilograms of 
fresh milk, or nearly one third of the total supply of milk from the 
whole country. Of the, above quantity 72-7 million kilograms were .sold; 
the remainder, 7(!9-6 million kilograms, being turned into butter and 
chee.se; to the former product may be allotted 72.5 million kilograms, 
and to the latter 45 jnillion kilograms, reckoning 11 kilograms of un¬ 
skimmed milk to one kilogram of fat cheese, and 6 kilograms to one 
kilogram of half-fat. Out of that milk about 26-ii million kilograms 
of butter were produced ("making 27-8 kilograms of milk to 1 kilogram 
of butter), and 3-27 million kilograms of fat cheese, about 1-4 6 million 
kilograms of half-fat cheese, and 2-52 million kilograms of skim-milk 
cheese, these nroducts having a total value of about 55 million kronor. 
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Dairy-work ig carried on principally in the proTinceg south of the river l)al- 
elfven, the districts most extensively engaged being SkS.ue, Sddermanland, the 
Lftns of Skaraborg, OstergOtland, Ualiand, Vestmanland, and the LSns of Orebro 
and Stockholm. Butter is the chief product. Upwards of */6 of the total output 
of butter are made in Sk&ne; if that produced in the Lans of Halland and Ble- 
kinge be added to it, an amount is reached of over */s of the total output for 
the country. 

The manufacture of cheene is also 
carried on to a considerable extent in 
many of the. sam<! districts. For the 
production of richer cheeses the J.an 
of Skaraborg takes the first place, over 
’/•I of the total output coming from 
that proviiK'c; then come the l.iiiis 
of Maliniihus, Sodennaiiland, OstergOt¬ 
land, and those of Vesterbotten and 
Vesteniorrland, all of these districts 
producing over 20 (t.(i(M) kilograms each. 

The making of slim-mfik cheese goes 
on chiefly in Sodermanland and in the 
litin of Skaraborg. each producing about 
the same qnantit), and together over 
Va of th(! total quantity; then come 
the Liins of OstergOtland, Orebro, Vest¬ 
manland, MalmOhns, and Elfsborg, each 
with a production van ing from 250,000 
to 40(i,(»00 kilograms. 

The amount of the jirodnction is 
not, however, an accurate gauge of the 
vigour with which dairy-work is pro¬ 
secuted in a given district; a better 
result is obtained by taking account 
for the district (d’ the quantity of milk 
per cow that is delivered to the dairies 
for purjioses of manntucture. The I.an of MalniOhus stands first by this reckoning 
too, with ],iilo kilograms ju-r cow; then cx)mes the Liiii of Kristianstad with 
1,300 kilograms; then the Liins of Sodermanland, Halland, Skaraborg, Vestman¬ 
land, Stockholm, OstergOtland, and Orebro with 300 to 980 kilograms; the Lftn of 
Kronoberg and the Xorrland Liins (with the exception of the Liins of Gefleborg 
and NoiTbotten) do not reach 100 kilograms per cow. 

A) Butter-making Dairies. Butter is produced almost exclusivelj' 
from the cream obtained by skimming milk, the skimming being, in 
the majority of jdaces, effected by the use of separators; in some places, 
however, creaming by the ice-method is still retained. 

Not until after 1840 was any systematic skimming of milk instituted in the 
country. In that year (1840) Jt. Tomirhjelm established, on his estate at Geds- 
holm in Skane, a dairy on the so-called Holstein system or pan-method, engaging 
at the same time dairy-attendants from Holstein to work it. The method, how¬ 
ever, never won any largo number of adherents, and the same is true of that 
discovered by 1\ V. Gmsander (1793/1871), which was hardly adapted for dairy- 
work on a largo scale at all. In certain resivects, however, the last-mentioned 
method has had an influence on the history of dairjdng in the country, more 
especially by its adoption for dairy purposes of vessels and implements made of 
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tinned sheet-iron. Not until the year 1864, when J. G. Swartz (bom id Non'*’| 
hoping 1819, died 1866) produced his ioe-method, did any system present itself 
that was suited for dairy-work on a large scale. The ice-method, where the milk is 
creamed in tall cylindrical or oval vosstds placed in ice-water, soon became widely 
popular, not only in Sweden but also in Denmark, Norway, Finland, Germany, 
Austria, etc. The method certainly furthered dairy-farming as an industry in 
Sweden very efficiently, for it was owing to its discovery that dairy companies on 
a larger scale were rendered feasible. During the seventies the method prevailed 
almost exclusively but is now nhaim-d only at an inconsidenible nunila'r of dairies. 


With the commencemeDt, how¬ 
ever, of the eighties the ice-method 
began to give plact! to the sepa- 
rating-system, by which the ereani 
is in one jirocess removed from the 
milk by means of separating and 
centrifugal inuehiues. Jly reason 
of the numerous advantages of this 
■-yslem it qui(‘kly s])read tliroiigh- 
(lilt the eountiy. The skimiuing- 
maehine ustal in Sweden to the ex¬ 
clusion of almost all others is the 
one invented by (r.dvLaral{\toT\\ in 
Orsa, North Sweden, in 184-.’>) which 
was named Separator and first 
appear(‘(l in 1878. From tiint; to 
time improvcmients and alterations 
have been made in the construc¬ 
tion of this machine; thns, thanks 
to the discovery of the Aljiha- 
system in 181U by a (Terraan en¬ 
gineer, von Itcvhiolslmm, and the recent invemtiou of licrrif/an. an 
American, for facilitating the How of milk into the machine, the Alpha- 
Separators, or Alpha-Laval Separators as they are named abroad, have 
attained an efficiency in tnming-out power nnsnrpassed by any rival. 
At present there are no less than 1.") different types and sizes of sepa¬ 
rators; they can be worked by a .steam-engine, a steam-turbine, or by 
hand, and can skim from 40 to 2,{MK) kilogr. per hour. In addition to 
de Laval’s separators many other systems have jiartially come into 
vogue. Of machine-power separators, however, only two, the Crown and 
the JIalHc, have of later times commenced to be manufactured. — At 
first the motive power used for separators was either a horse or machi¬ 
nery; but since the introduction of the Alpha-system, liand-sejiarators, 
too, have be.en adopted in considerable numbers in small and hou.sehold 
dairies. Besides the above-mentioned hand-sejiarators, several others 
have come into use in the country, such as the Helice, Star, Vega, 
Glohe, Phoenix, Crown. Svee. t^e / P 



(riistaf dr Laval. 
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sloAV Iho onorniou.s! devolopment separators have had dimn;^ the last 
two deeades. it will suffice to say that some of the smallest hand- 
scjiarators of the ])re.seiit day can stim as much in an hour a.s the 
machiiie-scjiarators when they first came out; the work is, moreover, 
done with much j^reater cleanliness and -with an expenditure (d‘ power 
aiiioimtin;! only to about 3 or 4 % of that of the first sejiarators. 

Milk is separated in juort than !)0 % of the butter-niakin" dairies 
and also in a considerable number of the small and housclndd dairies; 
it is calculated that there are over 2.(i00 machine and more than 
50,000 haud-.separators in use in Sweden, by far the laryesi number be¬ 
ing of the Al])ha-svstein. 


.4 !uh 'f* i'aJ <i/parainrf;. 



Pony, A L B, ('fflihri, Srriinn of A l and A Jf. 

for turbine. for >ieum> for bund- fur ’.Tnd* Mo.ki of jsih;. Mod«‘l of I.hsu 

powor. jiower. piiver. 


In a large mmibcr of dairies, flic tk'w milk, or else the cn^aiii and 
the skimnu'd milk nejiurat«‘ly, is suhji'ctcd to pasteurization, after wliich it 
is cooled in coolers. ’J'he cream is princijially u.s<^d for tlie manufactiire of 
sour-cream butter, tlie so-called ('xjiort Iiutter. hi tlie sewuities sweet-cre.im 
butter uas produced at a mimher of dairies and was quoted then at liigher 
prices than the exfiort variety; the princiiial market fur it was Copenhagen, 
where the packers disposed of it. At tlie jiresent day, sweet-cream imtter is 
only exceptionally made, not iieing oflerod as a Sfiecial article but sold along 
with the sour-cri^am ex]iort butter. In the manufacture of this latter butter, 
the cream is sntijected to a special souriug-process, that has been very materi¬ 
ally improved of late years by the employment, on the one. band, of vessels 
of tinned .sheet-metal, well adajited for thidr jiuriMtse, and on the other, of 
carefully prepared souring-agents, in the iiroduction of which imre-cultures 
(normalsyrevdckare) are used in many dairies; these arc developed in vessels 
sjiecially constructed for the purjiose. 

In most dairies the cream after becoming ripe is churned in the so-called 
Holstein chums; in a few of the latter dairies, however, churns of new types 
have been introduced to enalilc larger quantities of cream to he treated at a 
time. The butter is nowadays worked almost exclusively by ineclianieal butter- 
workers, first used in Sweden in 1872. After the first working the butter is 
salted and worked afresh, after having lain in a sufficiently cool place long enough 
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Tabde 80. Eo’portH of Btdter, by destination. Quintals a 1‘9 7 cwts. 


1 

lAveragcH for 

I the years 

I 

Total exports, by quintals, to 

KtiKlaQd.j 

Perce 

l>fn- 

iiiiiric. 

ntago. 


Ksgla&d. 

i Denmnrlc. 

Oilier 

conntrieg. 

1 Total. 

Other i 
rouiitritis. 

1'otal. 1 

i lOT/75. 

11,219 

' 17,481 

2.840 

31,546 

35’57 j 

.55 41 

9 02 

100 : 

: 187«,80. 

20.427 

: 19,819 

1.700 

41,952 

48fi9 

47-24 

4 07 

100 ; 

i 1881/85. 

45,957 

93.202 

1,044 

80.203 

ri7:m 

41-40 

1-90 

100 : 

I1886.W). 

94.015 

4.9,497 

.9,449 

140.055 

♦i6‘70 ' 

:io Hd 

2-44 

160 1 

i 18111 <1.5. 

192,774 

(®,193 

2.941 

200.248 

OO’SO 

92.59 

1-17 

100 

■ l8i«).00. 

l;{7,6.58 

a9,811 

1,134 

1 222.603 

61-84 


0 51 

100 

:inis<w’, . ... 

Iti3.:i71 

81.5(17 

2,875 

; 247.813 

65-9.9 

32 91 

l lfl 

100 i 

• . IS'IT . 

148,715 

, 85,907 

1,999 

' 236,621 

02 nr, 

;;} 

0 84 

100 ! 

. 18‘.'8. 

144,’285 

. 8.-1,734 

5jV2 

• 2.90,571 

5b 

97-11' 

1124 

100 

. 18<»‘t. 

J’2f5.182 

80.101 

1(K» 

206,38,9 

01-J 4 

:-iHsi 


100 : 

IIKKI... . 

105,797 

8.5.747 

144 

161.628 

r>r>' 1 K 

41 75 

(.107 

100 : 


rusullcci tir fV(*sli Imttcr is (inly iircparod in very small ((uantitics for Inoal 
r('(iHir(‘uicnts. \Vli(‘it salt(>(l and worked, the Imttcr is packed in kcfis of ol or 
.'•J kiloiir. net wei.trlil. In a few dairies the Imtler is occ.asionally made np into 
rolls, wliii-h are llieii wrapped in parctniient jmper and ]iacked in boxes lioIdinK 
a weifrht of .'it! Ensriish jiounds or ‘.2.'i‘4 kiloftr. Ity reason of more work and 
cost lieiiift thereby im/dved. butter iiacki-d in that way eomnninds a somewhat 
higher price as a rule. 

In a number of dairiixs nd'ris'i'rator ciiambers have been built for the storage 
of the buttin’ between the workings and after jiacking. TJie cooling of these 
chambers is effected by nx’ans of ice, though in some jilaces mechanical refrige¬ 
rators hate b(‘en introduced for laioling not only the Imtter but also the water 
used in the dairy. 

T.atterly tnneh attention has been devoted to the construction of 
machines to sliiiii mid rlnirn at the same time. The tir,st machine of 
this description, tlie Extractor, was constructed by €. A. Johmisson 
in Stockholm (patented in 1S87). Ifr. de Lacal soon after brought 
out another <i]))iaratus for tlie same jnirpose. the so-called (.'ontinnation 
(.’hum, to be applied to the sejiarator, to churn the cream as it issues 
from it. Somewhat later (in 1891) another ma(;hine of a similar cha¬ 
racter eanii' out: the Accumulator, invented by A. Wilhlhi. The last 
to ajijiear was the Badiator, in ISltd, constructed by E. G. N. Salcuiu.o. 
Of these machines it is only the last-mentioned, being in many respects 
superior to its predece.ssors, that has been taken up at all generally. 

B) Choose-Faotories. Thanks to the measures taken by the Board 
of Agriculture in organizing Cheese Exhibitions, Dairy Meetings etc., 
more nnifonuity has begun to make its appearance in this branch, and 
now an ejffort is made to manufacture the following kinds in the same 
quality as far as possible: 

tt) Of whole-milk and hnlf-milk cheegeg; large-hole eheeseg, the so-callcd 
Swedish manor-farm cheese; small-hole cheeses: Vestgfita cheese, Norrland fat cheese, 
spiced and unspiced, and (louda cheese; and close cheeses: Cheddar. — b) Of skim-milk 
cheeses: ordinary skim-inilk cheese, Dutch S'oiced cheese, s.^r' C''crV<'” ic'.-iw "V 
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Besides these, there are varieties of cheese produced, though in very small 
quantities, in imitation of foreign makes; Gorgonzola, Stockkunila (imitation 
Stilton), and certain kinds of the savoury cheeses. Finally, it may be worth 
while mentioning that in earlier times a cheese was produced nanie.d Smaland 
P.arson.s’ cheese (I’riistost), that was thought very highly oi hut has almost gone 
out of favour now. 

Among the. chief varieties of cheese that are made in Sweden, the VestgOta 
cheese is presumably the oldest and may actually he, though of ditlerent shape, a 
linear descendant of a eheoso which the geographer Dlans Magni (14!)0 praises 

very highly. Swedish Manor-farm clieese is a variety of Swiss chees<', said to have 
been first made, at Itnnthsho in Skaiie in the thirties. A native Swi.ss was called 
in to introduce it, and thi' success of tJie venture soon carried it further afield to 
certain manor farms in Vestergotlaiul and Ostergotland, in wliieh jiroNiuces this 
kind of eheese is now priiicipally made. After ISiJO, .1. Xathor.-if iniroduced the 
manufacture of Cheddar ch ’ose on .some farms in Vermlaiid, Skaiie. and Vcister- 
gutland. luitch eiinimin-ehetKc hogaii to he iiianntaclured by (>. ih'il' ihircii at 
Kiseherga in the pnnince of Nfi-ike in the year istii. This sort of iheesc was 
then taken up in Soden.iaiiiand, aim the Agriciiltura! Snrieu ct Unit pro\ince 
despatched their dairy-iustiiietress to Ilollami in th>' -isties. !■> laatu a study 
of the mannfae.TMn of it on tlie sjmU; the "csult. was that se\mal laniis in that 
province t(,ok np tl«' varie.ty witli \erc great success. It is, moreoMr, in that 
part of the countr;,' tha. the jiroduction of cumiiiiu-ehei'se principally ilinics. 
'.'he making of Gonda cheese is a thing of tin- last few years only. 



Radiatorn. 


The Disposal of the By-products. The hy-products in the manu¬ 
facture of chee.se and butter, viz.: skimmed milk, buttermilk, and whey, 
are made use of in many difterent ways. 

It proves easiest for the co-operative dairies to get rid of the i>y-prodiicts, 
for in their case the residue is taken back by those who supidy the milk, for 
use on their own farms according to circumstances. This forms one of the 
suiieriorities of these concerns over other dairies and Las donbtlttss been largely 
instrumental in promoting their success in the dairy jndustrj% At other dairies 
the by-products have as a rule to be consumed on the spot. 

Skimmed milk can be employed as human food, in the manufacture of cheese, 
in the rearing of calves, and also in the fattening of pigs etc., in addition to 
which there are not inappreciable quantities absorbed by margarine aud margarine- 
cheese factories. Buttermilk and whey are chiefly used for fattening pigs. From 
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whey, however, they also manafactnre whey-eheeae (mesost) and so-called whey-? 
butter; in this process, the fatty matter is nowadays usually removed by se¬ 
paration, the yield being thereby increased and the quality of the butter improved^ 
Attempts have also been made to use up the by-products in other ways. 
Thus, W. Jtehnatrom has labonrcd with great assiduity to produce certain prepa¬ 
rations, such as serine and lactoserine, by an evaporation of whey or mixtures of 
whey and skimmed milk; these preparations are calculated to be employed advan¬ 
tageously in the preparation of aliments for human beings and strong food-stnffs 
for animals, especially horse-bread, etc. A. lAndstrStn of Trystorp has tried to 
obtain a strong food for milch cows from skimmed milk, by subjecting it, in conjunc¬ 
tion with certain fodder-stuffs, to fermentation; finally, an attempt has been made, 
by infusing certain fatty substances into skimmed milk by aid of the Emnlsor, 
invented by Dr. de Laval, to nmder skimmed milk more serviceable for the 
rearing and fat.t(!ning of (halves. The expoctations entertained — thereby to obtain 
more scope for the jirofitable disposal of the skimmed milk — have not, however, 
as yet bwn realized. 



Radiator dairy. 


The by-products are principally employed in the fattening of pigs, which 
may, nowadays, be looked upon as an auxiliary of dairy-farming. This branch, 
however, might undoubtedly be still more developed than hitherto, for it now 
does not even satisfy the demand for bacon in Sweden alone. There appears, 
however, some prospect of improvement in this regard, since the Agricultural 
Societies up and down the country have commenced to pay more attention to 
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Exports of Naturul butter.^ 

w«sram. ' Hhiniuu. 



Measurement of and Payment for Milk. In most of tlio larp'.' (Inirics 
at the present day, milk is weifijhed, (he qnaiility Leinfi regi.stered hy 
the kil(»gram; on the other hand, when sold as hnnian food, milk i.s 
measured hy the liter in almost all ca.ses. Th<'])ayment made for milk 
is almo.st always dejiendent on the priec' of butter, though the system 
of payment according to the percentage of fatty matter in the milk 
has been adopted in several dairies. 

This system, however, could not be used until instruments for determining, 
on .a large scale, the amount of fat in the milk had heen hronght to jierfection. 
These were forthcoming in the hirfori-itr, invented hy tl. do Lavnl iind first us(‘d 
in 18Hti, and in the luityroinrtt-r, of which Jvnr l.indstrooi was the originator, 
and which w'as jiut on the market by the Scjtarator {,'ora]iany in ISUl. The 
last-mentioned apparatus is the one most used at ])rt^sent. To facilitate the 
calculation of prices as thi^y vary, ttm Siredish Ihiirij Experts Assoriatimi 
has had Tables puhlishi^d month hy month since ISOfi, based on th<! percentages 
of fat and on the butter prices. To further this juster mclhod of payment, 
certain of the .^gricnltural Societies have sought to afford dairies opportunities 
lor having their milk tested hy the institution of Offices for Milk analysis 
{ef. page 604). Moreover, in several of the chemical institutions milltftesting 
is very largely undertaken. 

Ill 18Uit the exports wore but 20-6 million, and in 1900, 1!X(1, and 1902 resp. 19’2, 
IS'S, ant' millian kilograms. 
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Table 81 . Exports of Butter at various Swedish ports. By Wlograms i 2i'» lbs. 


Ports of exjiort. 

In 1880. 

In 1885. 

In 1890. 

In 1895. 

In 1900. 

Gothenburg.. 

Halmu . 

Helsiiigborg. 

Landskrona. 

Other ports. 

2,154,885 

2,122,020 

260,100 

879,780 

.5,042,861 

4,349.474 

482,185 

880,718 

690,951 

7,mum 

4,115,51.8 

2,944,707 

178.787 

444.477 

13,216,176 

6.800,148 

3.296,246 

715,587 

.82.<®5 

9,363,833 

6,690,924 

1,960.612 

1,148.980 

8.534 

Total 

5,2«0,77S 

11,440,189 

IS.04.8,.836 

24.061,147 

19,102,783 


Trade in Dairy Produce. Even in the earh- sixties tlie Butter 
export liad only rt'acheil iilxmt 25,000 kiloisruius aiiimally, the import 
being as much as a million kilogrdms, <»r more (ct. Table 70, p. 571). 
Not until 1>0>4 flid the figures for the, ex])orts of butter commence to 
rise malf'rially. SiiU'e then, the figures were Jong steadily growing. 
In ISOO the I'xporis reached a maximum (25 million kilograms) which 
since (hen has not bemi attained. 



Till' dr Loral Eniiihur. The de Loral Lnrtocritc. The Lhidefroui llotyroiucter. 

At prc'sent the greate.st part of the bniter manufactured in the 
dairies is cxjtorle.d. The dairies despatch their produce, as a rule, once 
a week to the centers of exjiort (many railways providing special 
refrigerator cars during the summer), from where, again, it is disposed 
of to foreign markets. Only exceptionally do the dairies sell direct 
to foreign luiyers. The largest jiroportion of t.he butter exported goes 
to England, more than a third of the. total amount, however, finds its 
way thither through the hands of Danish merchants. The chief centers 
of export are (Tothenburg, Malmb, He-lsingborg, and Landskrona. 

Patimt'iiU for the Imtter received and delivered are made every week, the 
prices being still ruled mainly by the quotations of the Copenhagen market. Since 
i'Vhruary 1, 1S97, there exists a Swedish quotation; it is fixed, however, a week 
guhsc(iuent to the Diuiish and notes the average prices ohtuiiiod in the Swedish 
centers of export for best quality butter, being therefore, in reality, a market- 
report. The prices obtained for the different dairy articles have varied very much, 
but a continual tendency to decline is making itself felt, especially in the ease 
of butter. 
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Prices of best export Butter, per quintal.^ 



In isry 73 7'! 7i 7li 77 7}! /!> »0 8i Si* 83 8'i llo 87 88 8'.l 80 «! !>3 O V .'C. 8ti 87 88 88 


Cheese is not an art.-'.le o1‘ either iiiijxirt or ex]iort to aiu' largo 
extent (of. Tahlo 70, ]>. .'iVl). Tlie iinjioris, as a rule, i-xeeed the ex¬ 
ports and the .sonreo is niainly *ierina.ny. 

The ralne of the exports of ifory prodnoe uinouiil' u‘;irl> to iroin 40 to 
oO million kronor; tliol of the inijxins to -i oreely one million kronor. 

The consumption in the eountry itself may lie estimated, for lOOt), 
to T'-j kilogr. of hultrr (besides about i'l kilogr. of margarine), and 2'i 
kiiogr. of cheese, -- whole and luilf-milk. (The tigure .b-.-.j kilogr. per 
inhabitant of butter, given p. 156, refers to the. middle of the eighties). 


Measures for the Furtherance of Mairy-Farniing. 

During the last few decades, both the State and the Agricultural 
Societies have endeavoured in many ways to foster and sujijKirt the 
dairy-faritting industry. The Government lias appointed an instructor and 
a learner in Dairy-Keouomy and maintained an agent in England (since 
1886), to superintend and assist the export of dairy jiroduce from 
Sweden; furthermore, the State provides instruction in this branch in 
both higher and lower agricultural schools, and grants pecuniary 
aid to butter-testing and cheese exhibitions. On an average, the total 
annual expenditure of the State for these purposes is about 50,000 
kronor. 

T7*e Agriculfurul Societies are instrumental in various ways in pro¬ 
moting the interests of dairy-farming; they appoint itinerant teachers 
on the subject, they give grants to schools and support to exhibitions, 
they advance money for the erecting of dairies, etc. One Lan, that of 
Ostergcitland, maintains, too, a bacteriological institution, which among 
other things provides pure cultures of souring agents. 

‘ The figuree for the years 1900, 1901, and 1902 ■wore resp. 1512, 15H, and 190 kronor. 
One hundred kronor per quintal = 2'8 £ per cwt. 
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The itinerant teachers were originally (from 1862 onwards) Wom®B' 
(dairy-instructresses), in the employ of the several Agricultural So¬ 
cieties. Since about the close of the seventies, however, male in¬ 
structors, styled Dairy Experts, have more generally occupied these 
positions, and in many provinces they have superseded the dairy- 
instructresse-s altogether. At present, tWe are Dairy Experts attached 
to all the Agricultural Societies, except one. Some of the societies 
engage dairy-instructresses too, these being principally em]iloyed for 
some length of time at one ])]a(!e, in teaeliing some detail of dairying, 
very often that of cheese-making. — Th<* total amount expended by 
Agricultural Societies in measures for the furtherance of the dairying 
industry in I'.tOl was about l(JO,fKKl kronor (ii l-io shilling or O’aes 
dollar). 

Dairy Exhibitions and Associations. An ini](oitant agency in 
th(' development of dairy-farming as an industry have been the exhibi¬ 
tions of dairy produ(;e. 

I'nmi ISe;! to isai, the?e uxhiliitioiH were held in conncctiou with the 
(ieiieral Sweiiisli .i^ricultiiral itliows, hut now the dairy exhibitions are quite 
apart from them. .\s ditiry-farniin!' bcoarac extended, the need for more 
troqiient anil larger ('xhibitions was i'elt. and sinee tlie close of the sixties, such 
exhibitions havt“ become fairly regular: somKimes, several of them liave been 
held ill one jear; thus at Malmd, for the province of Skaiie and its neigh¬ 
bours. down to the year IS'.id. and at (lotbeiiburg. for Western and Central 
Sweden, down to the year ISIKI. lieceiifly, lliesc exhibitions have resohed them¬ 
selves into butter-testing meetings at the centers of exjiort. the customary 
export article being there subjected to various tests of its quality, etc. 

These butter-testings commenced at Malmd in 1801, and the example was 
followed at (lothi'nburg in ISO.S. Since 1804, these functions li.ave been offi¬ 
cially termed the Stcedixh Jintter-tetsHiiffs and are under a uiiiforni control, being 
supported by Govomnieiit to the extent of l(),00u (raised in 1800 to 15,000) 
kronor annually. Since 1896, a Hoard has been charged with the management of 
all of them, deputies on it being appointed by the Agricultural Societies taking 
jiart, and they are subject to the inspection of the Uoyal Board of Agriculture. 

These Butter-testings hax'e increasingly been supported by makers, as many 
as .*503 dairies taking part in them in 1000; 1,680 kegs of butter from these 
dairies were tested as to quality, quantity of water contained, and as to the' 
liresence of special ingredients for preserving the butter, without any of the latter 
being discovered in a single one. The dairies that submit their jiroduee to these 
tests are the more important ones, as a rule; consequently about 75 % of the 
wliolc export of butter is thus under control. 

General Cheese-Exhibitiom in conjunction with conferences of dairymen 
were organized in Stockholm in 1894, 1895, and 1899 by the Royal Board of 
Agriculture; it is intended that they shall from time to time he repeated. 

Besides the above-mentioned exhibitions, the scope of which lias been con¬ 
siderable, smaller shows have been held in many places, being a regular feature 
on the programmes of some of the Agricultural Societies; these, too, in their 
measure, contribute effectively to stimulate the industiy. 

Dairy and Dairyfarmers’ Associations are also important factors in the pro¬ 
spects of future advance; there exists a variety of them. Their object is partly to 
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set on foot discussimis on questions relating to dairjing, and partly to procure the 
mhnntages for their niemhers accruing from community of purchase and sale; 
they also !:i\e information as to the prices being given, measures necessary for 
the transport of dairy produce, etc. I'liese associations began to spring up in 
the seventies, but they did not meet with much 8upi)ort until the last decade. 
.Ml the dairy experts and the teachers of dairy-work have also combined, to 
watch their own interests and to assist in the develoi>ment of the dairying in¬ 
dustry. Their union, called the Swediith Dairy Expertx' AmKoriati-on, was founded 
in 1888 and has been the prime mover in not a few important reforms. 


Machines and Implements for Dairy-work. 

Almost all tlie liif^hly varied machines and implements employed in 
modern dairy-work are manitfactiired in Sweden at dilft-rent faetttrit's and 
worksbojts, whielt in many eases exist solely for the purpose. This lirancii 
of nianiifaetiire has become a very imjtortaut jthase of the industry of the 
cotintry latterly; it employs several thousand operatives, and throttf'li the 
exportation of very considerable quantities of manufactured articles the 
national wealth is annually increased by several millions of kronor. Fore- 
mo.st among these manufacturing concerns stands the Aklirboldfirt Sepa¬ 
rator,^ one of the largest industrial undertakings in the country. In 
taeir S])]endid worksho])s in Stockholm they turn out j)rinci])ally Alpha- 
separators, ))ut also pasteurizing and refrigerating ajqiaratus, milk- 
pumps, hutyrometers, emulsor.s, etc. At present there are about 1,200 
hands and 50 engineers and (derks being (‘iiiployed; upwards of 6S,(M(0 
separators are sold annually, the market being the whole world; the 
total output already considerablj’ ex(!eeds 400,000. The Company also pos¬ 
sesses branch-establishments in Denmark, (rermany, Austria, Hungary, 
and America. — Separators of different kinds are also made in other 
factories: thus the Morgdrdshammars mekaniska verkstad (inechanieal 
works), at Sraedjehacken in Dalarne, turn out the Helice-Separators; 
the Si-cHska Ccntrifugaktieltolagit,^ the Crown-Sejiarators; li. A. Jljorth 
ff" Co., the Vega; Aktiebohiget Iletalor, the Orion and Globe; Aktie- 
bolaget Bridiator, the Star; AkUeholagct Sveaseparatorn, the Svea; and 
Saleninx’ rerkstdder (works), tlie Ptioenix. ‘ Radiators are made by the 
A ktiebolnget Radiator.^ 

Vessels and implements of tinned steel-plate for u.se in dairies are 
made liy the Koekutm jurnverksuktiebolng (jilrnverk = iron works), the 
Wedholma mejerikdrhfahrik (dairy-vessel factory), the Karlskrona gal- 
vaniscriiigsaktiebolag, the Olofxtrbm and the EskiUtuna st&lpressnings- 
aktiebolag (steel-pressing Co.), and others; whey-chee.se boilers and brass 
and copper dairy-vessels, by the SkuUuva hruk (works). — Certain of 
the manufacturing-shops turn out different kinds of machines and im¬ 
plements on a larger or smaller scale and also boilers and steam-engines 

* Aktlebolag = joint-stock company. 




Fiictoricx of the Aktiehohii/i f Separator, Stockholm. 


for use in dairips. Of tliese may la; mentionpd C. Holmbergs niekanisla 
rerlstads tikiirholag in Lund, a firm that" for a long tiim* past has made 
a speciality of tlie mannfactnre of all kinds of dairy-maclunes and 
implements, and has pnt up and furnished not a few dairies both in 
Swede-Ji and the neighbouring countries. 

Of the .same, character are the Halmsteulei inchniislia rcdxtads- 
akthbolag (mecihauical works) and tlie YtifatJ.s mtkatnska vrrkstads- 
nkticbidag, Soderhioms gjideriakticboliKj (gjuteri = foundry) at Eskils- 
tuna, and liiidrtius and Itoklund at Lund, and others. Dairy machine.s 
are sold by Sfen Ericsson at Stockholm, and A. Ilollingworth and Co. 
at Orebro; tluvse firms supjdy all the dairy machines and implements 
in the market and, in part at least, manufacture them. These and the 
workshops above named are prepared to furnish designs and estimates 
for dairies, undertaking also the complete eijuijment of them. — Imple¬ 
ments, more especially for small dairies, are made by different works. 
The value of articles (machines and implements) for use in dairies 
manufactured in our country in 1901 is estijuated at if,t<8(),000 kronor, 
and the exports during the same year at 7,711,000 kronor. 

Dairy-preparations, such as- dyes for butter and cheese, different 
kinds of rennet, cultures, etc., are also made in Sweden by, for in¬ 
stance, S. Jiarnekows teknisk-kimiska laboratorium at Malmo; these 
preparations are, however, imported in large quantities, chiefly from 
Denmark, as is the case also Avith the butter-salt. 
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Dairy-Schools. 

.4) Stale Dairy-Schools. The Dairy-Institute at Ahtarp embraces two 
divisions; the Hiaher Dairy-School and the common Dairy-School. There is 
a maximum of lil itiijiils every year, two being on the foundation, one in each 
division. The course covers one year. The higher school has to train teachers 
in dairy management. The conditions for entrance are: to have gone through 
the two years’ course at an agricultural high school and to have had one year’s 
practiciil experience in dairy-work. The fees are 600 kronor inclusive (a krona 
= I'lo shilling or O’acs dollar'). — The common dairy-school trains men to become 
managers of large dairi(>s. The conditions for entrance are: to be 10 years of 
age at least, to possess good certilicates from the common school, and to have had 
at least one year’s practical ('xperience of dairy-work in all its branches. The fees 
are 400 kronor inclusive. 

The Dairy-School at Alrulahery exists to afford men and women who have, 
already had exjierience in dairving and accpiired some theoretical knowledge of 
their business, an opportunity io study further the theory of dairy-economy, the 
manufacture of butter and clieese, tin- management of dairy-machines and appa¬ 
ratus, and to learn liow to keejt memoranda upon daii-y-management. There are 
two courses given every yii.r, one from ?vo>. 1 to May 1, and the otlier from 
May 1 to Nov. 1. At each course ttiere is a maximum of 4 pupils; puidls ciin 
attend a succession o! courses if they so wish. Conditions of entrance; candi- 
d: tcs must have tiad practical experience in tlie m:inagement of a dairy and 
po'sess snfticient general knowledge and theoretical understanding of dairy-economy 
to ensure their being able, to make protitable use of the iiistriiction given. The 
fees are 180 kronor inclusive. Additional jtninls ia cheese-making are admitted 
for short jieriods at sjiecially fixed rates. 

The State Dairy-Stations give ]>ra<‘tical and theoretical instnictiou to 
female pui»ils, their courses extending over 2 years. The {mjiils at these institu¬ 
tions receive board, lodging, and teaching free of charge and hO kronor a year 
besides. 'I’lie institutions are located at inijmrtant dairies in different jiarts of 
the country and are in number, IH of them for the first year’s course, which 
is wholly i»ractical, and 8 for the sei’ond year, in which both practic.al and 
theoretical instruction are imparted. There ar(> in all 06 jmpils at these Stations. 

At the State schools above mentioned, a total of 90 jiupils can he received 
every year, and during the years 186'.)/1902, no less than about 2,350 pupils 
have been through them; 120 out of the number having gone on to the advanced 
course. — The State grant to these schools is at present 27,000 kronor annually. 

B) The Agrieuiturul Societies’ Dairy-Schools. Several of the Agricultural 
Societies support teaching institutions for female pujnlB, where these, receive board, 
lodging, and instruction free of charge, in some cases, too, a small salary. The 
courses are either for one year or two; they are mainly of a practical character, 
though theoretical study occupies the later portion, embracing from 2 to 16 
weeks, according to circumstances. At these schools a total of 36 pupils are being 
taught even’ year, and the cost for the societies amounts to about 16,000 kronor. 
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4. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS TO THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

In tho administration of Sweden, matters refemng to farming and 
cattle-rearing have up till 191)0 belonged to the Department of Home. 
Affaires. That year, however, a special Department of Agriculture was 
instituted, to whii'h have i)een removed the. matters above mentioned as 
well as those of forestry and certain otht^r congenial ones. This new 
departTiient is divided in two bureaus, one of which attends to agri- 
(mlturiil matters, the other to fore.stry. 

A ]ie<!uliar ])osition was for a long time oceu[>ied by the Academy 
of Agriculture as being an institution both scientific and administrative 
— the latter, moreover, in sj>ite of always having elected its members 
itself. Of the organization and })res(!nt functions of this acrademy ac¬ 
count is givtm above, (p. ;i7(I). The admini.strative business has now 
been made over to th(i Board of Agriculture, (\«tablish<Ml in 1S90. This 
Board consists of a liead bf'aring the title of (.'hief diredor, and four 
members, viz. the inspector of agriculture, a chief engineer, an inspector 
of the fish(!ries, and a s(>cretarv; Ix'sides, a veterinary surgeon is attached 
to the Hoard to guide. th<( examinations com-erning tuberculosis among 
the cattle-stock of the country. The Board of Agriciilture annually 
publishes a series of informations on subjects of agricultural imj)ortance, 
to which is joined a report on the work of the Board itself and the 
institutions subordinating. 

The iiniiiediate direction of the horse-hreedintj of tlie country, the State studs, 
and the distrihntion of horse-pretninms is nmnnjted hy the Stud Oeneral Board, 
eonsistin;; of the Director and a Secretary. To treat <|uestiuns of high iinjiortance 
the Stud Commissiou is c-illed in, made up of the director at the Geiiemi Board 
and two members ap]>ointcd by tlie King. — In 1902, the Board had at its dis]>osal 
a State snbvention of 100,000 kronor for horse-premiums, and 59,620 kronor for 
the promotion of horse-breeding. Inclusive of income from leases and other sources, 
the total yearly State expenditures for such purposes are about 3.96,000 kronor.. 

Among jmblic institutions for the improvemeut of agriculture may 
also be mentioned t he work of the agricultural engineers, dating from 
1835. In IS,")?, these fnnetionaries had their juvsent title given to them; 
their instruction in force is of December 13, 1889. At the present mo¬ 
ment, there are 21 agricultural, engineers working within the same 
nuuiber of districts and having for assiistants sti])endiaries appointed by 
the Board of Agriculture. 

The agricultural engineers draw uj) plans for cultivation, drainage, 
lake-sinking, meadow irrigation, reclamation etc. and .superintend the 
carrying out of these kinds of work. In 1901, the area of land exa¬ 
mined by the agricultural engineers for the purpose of improvement, 
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occupied 47,710 hectares ~ the chief part being watery grounds intended 
for cultivation. ' 

Not only by administrative measures, but also by the foundation 
and subvention of institutions for instruction in agriculture, and by 
jiatronizing scientific researches for agrwsnltural jmrjiosoa, the State has 
contributed towards raising the agricniltural trade. Besides, it has 
estaldished a Moitgage Bank to supply the needs of agriculture; it 
grants loans for cultivatorv undertakings and gives eontribntions to a 
great nuniiter of jn-ivate institutions, above ail to the AgricnJtnral Sooietie.s. 

The whole budget estimates for 1903 of the newly estalilislieii y^yo/rfmcn/l 
of Afiric.iilfuiI' amounts to (>,79;!,800 krnnor. of which 4,8.')9,i500 kronor are put 
on the regular and 1,9.34,200 kronor on the extraordinar)' one. Of tlie“e, (>3,200 
kronor are allowed for the dei)artnient it'olf; out of the remaining items, almut 
1,800.000 kronor may he eonsidcred a-; directly intended for the lienctit of agri- 
cultnre. These items are on th*' Jfiiiuhir as follow:: The Hoard of Agri¬ 

culture 31,800 kronor, atnicultoral iiistni'iional establishnn'iits ovn.'hio kn>nor, 
the*'agrieultural engineer-; ajol ilo-ir a>-',-.tants 49..'>00 kronor, xi-terinary t;sl!il>li-;h 
ments .39,700 kronor, the iiiiioi.'.i'iin'iit >>! hor-se-hveeding ].’>ii.02(i kri>iior. j>re- 
vention and cheekijig o! iiifcct'oii.-, disca-e- ami-iig domestii- aniiiiu!-’ ;><> ooii Kr')iior, 
general jmomotien of farming and h'i'h.imiry IV.O.OttO kronor, the hind-.'nrveying 
staff 89.200 kronor, . re ,);ii< eling: and ■;nl>\(tntioi)s for j-romoxal" H:!,0(t0 kronor 
(see ,). •'>12), besides number ot minor items, (hi the f‘'.r/raoriliiia7y hiiflin'l 
for tie same year are allowed; for in.-trnctiona! e^talilislimeiits 124.300 kronor, 
lor ]ire\cntion and checking of tuliercnious diseases in eattle .'lO.lKXI kronor, to 
promote hog-draining and drawing-otf of water .'>00,000 ki-iuior, etc. To tliis may 
be added tlie grant of 38,2;i0 kronor (on the extraordinary liudget) for chemical 
smtions and ])erhai)s also part of those means, at least, that arc intemiisi for 
tie general snrxeys of the Kingdom and for geologieul nsitarches. (In tiie hnilgef 
of the Eeelnsiastica) de]>iii-iirient tlie suhvention lor xeferinary instnietion t;'>9,40t) 
kronor) is entered. (\ krona = I'lo shilling or O’acs dollar.) 


Agrifiiltiiral Sci(‘ncc. 

It seems flesirahle in-re to ins(.-rt a. lirief iiotii-e of tin- x'c'ry iinpoi-tant ally 
l>racti(-al farming has in ag!-i(-nltural scn-ui-e. T’In- tirsi tra(-es in Sv\(Mlen of tlieory 
as being eiui)loye(i in the servit-c ni' agri(-ultr'-ists is to Ite found in siu-li hooks of 
notes as jHer Brahe’x Ilouseliold-liook (of l.'>81) and lialomb'x A Nobleman’s 
Exer(-isos (of Kith)); it xvas not, liowi-ver, until about 1730 that real efforts in that 
diro(-tioo were intide, and then in conjuin-tion with the newly awakened interest in 
ntral economy and natural si-ience. While Jakoh Faijgot (1099/1777), (’hief 
Director of the land-surveying l>(!i>artm(-nt and Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, was the originator of the cpoi-li-making sre-parecling of lands» (Stor- 
skifte and Enskifte, see p. 312), and while Jovax Ahtrotner (168.3/1701) and 
his sons were awakening the attention of farmers to the department of stock- 
breeding, both by ]>a)>ers and lectures, two Finns, by name A. Gadd (1727/97) 
and P. J. Bladh (1740/1810) were at work to the same end, and J'etA. Fixeher- 
xirdm (173.3/96), a member of the Academy of Sciences, w-^as publishing his New 
Swedish Dictionary (jf .4gricnltiu-|i,l Economy and his Ubservations coniytming Swedish 
Farm-Mauagcnient, J’ulilic and lYivate. Meanwhile, Chairs in Agricultural Economy 
had been foun'lnd at the Universities of Uppsala and Lund in the years 1740, 17.30, 
and 1759. without any very tangible result being forthcoming, though. 
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About the same period, howercr, scientiflc men began to turn their attentioa 
to the condition of the main industry of the nation. K. von lAnni (Linnsens; 
1707'78), whoM! writings contain iinmenms observations touching upon agricolture, 
look u]i for sjiecial trcatmont <Those native Plants which in the absence of Cereals 
might be employed in the preparation of llreml and Food#, and a pupil of his. 
Anders Joh. Jiehius (174SJ/1821), continued liis master's labours by a work 
entitled, Attempt to draw up a Flora (blconomica, and, furthermore, contributed to 
the knowledge of the history of domestic animals by an ('ssay entitled. Studies upon 
Honied Cattle, based njion discoveries in the Skane I’eat-mossi's. l.atiT../../. Iterzelim 
(177!) 1848), in his lectures on Animal Cheniistn in the years 1 h0(! iis. established 
this branch of the subject on its i>rcseiit basis. The halt-centnr\ irnni 1720 to 
1770, termed politically the 'Fra of liberty , has a ))vett> estensiM literature to 
show 111 the domain of agriciiltnral science, and the efforts jmt forth in Us interest 
are in some casi's distinctly remarkable. J. (/. Walteiiiis (170!t so). Professor 
of Chemistry, ocenjnes an ini]iortaiit jilaci' among his eoiitemiioraries; liis work: 
'i’h(‘ Chemical Foniidalions of Agriculture, e^tahll8hes him as a pioneer in .\gri- 
enlliiral ( lieinistrv, and proves him at the same time to lia\e been l.ir ahead of 
his ace. \notlier treatise of bis gi\es iis a very comidete Theory id' Karths; he 
kiicM. nioreoier. how to a|)ply his knowlisige practically as a tanner, some accjhint 
ot iihiih lie has left ns in lii“ ’I'li'rti Years’ Obserialions on Farming. - In the 
I I oinmiie ,\nii.ils, |i'iblislied lo tlie Aeademi of Sciences, there tre(|nently ajiiieared 
'(lenlitie )iaoi‘!-- on 'lie \arious lir.ine,ies of rural economies, and moreover, several 
]iaiii]dilets treating llie 'iibiei’t from a praetieal point of view were |irinted during 
the above-meiittoned jieriod. 

Itutioiially studied tlieon in agnciiltnre, liowever, cannot In- said to have 
really laid il^ definite impress upon the praetieal work id tanning the country, 
until, during tin tonrth decade ot the last i ‘Mtiiry (18,81 4ii). the n-w luoveuients 
ill agritiiltnral '■is)ieclK in Kiiglami and (M'rnianv, .ind tlie ever evtending literature 
that lliose new inovenients l>rouglit in their train, begun to nuke thenise!v(‘s felt 
in 8weden too. h'dr. .\otineti ( 1 su 4 i;e)_ |ni|ii) ot Thaer, may be said to have 
iteen tlie tir't to have made a more si n utifii studv of fariiiing tiMsible bv tonndiiig, 
in ls.i;i, the tirst agrienltiiral eollege, that of liegitierg, as also bj means ot bis 
lectures ,iiid ]iuniplilets; in manv de]iartnients he jirovisl nimselt pos.sessed of rare, 
(|nalities as a pioneer, .l/e.r/.s Xoriiiii (17P!) I.st4) made known in Sweden the 
new ]irineiples adopted in F.nghind at th.it ]ieriod in the breeding of stock, and was 
the editor ot a iiiimlH'r of serial ]iiiblieatioiis, amongsf wliicli tiiore (‘sjieciallv worthy 
ot meiilioii are: Tin (juarterlv Ifeview of Agriculture and Sloek-keejiing ilsiSd 41), 
wliieli. together with Handbooks on the same branches, bears eloijiieiit witness to 
tlie very evtensive and triiittiil industry he devoted to these subjects. Josef 
Fojto. an Fiiglisliman, was busy at the satiie )ieriod in )ire]ianng his very widely 
read Handbook on Cattle-breeding (]8;t(i til. Filially. John Teof! Xtifhorsf 
(17!t4 18 i!o), niso a pupil of Thaer, came to tlie front us early’as ]82."i by 
wiiiiiiiig a jiri/e with bis Handbook on tin' Knowledge of Wool and the Hearing 
of Slieep, and ag.ain, in ]8;!2, with another prize woik entitled: Suggestions iiiioii 
Teaching-Fstablishnients for Agricnltnre; later on. he was exceedingly active in 
bis capacity of Secretary at the Academy ot .\gricultnre, not only as a writer 
but. also iui an organizer atid a teaclu'r. 

While thus the thexiry (d' fanning had already been established on aiijiroxi- 
inately the saiiu' basis upon which it must still be said to rest, the more tech¬ 
nical details of the science in actual ])ractiee wore v ery’ far from being thoroughly 
understood, owing primarily to an ignorance of the natural laws underlying them. 
The honour of having been the first to remove to some extent the disadvantage 
that agriculture thereby suffered, belongs, as known, principally to Justus v. Liebig; 
bis works, that idiu-ed the theories of plant and animal production on a thoroughly 
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scientific basis, appeftred in th(> early forties and proved epoch-making; these, 
together with fhOR^ of the author’s contemporaries, such as Boussingault, Lawes, 
(lilliert, Wookerlin. Wolff, etc., e^on made their way to Sweden and pniduced a 
very marked effect. 

Among those who have contributed most effectively towards the advance¬ 
ment of Swedish agriculture by disseminating the knowledge of modem methods 
of work based on the principles of Natural Science, may be mentioned: Joli. 
Arrhenivg (ISll sy), University Lecturer on Botany, Principal of the. Agri- 
cnltural High School at IHtuna (1848 and Secretiiry of the Academy of 
Agriculture; by editing The .lournal of Itural and Communal Keoiioinies 
(1840 til), The ilundiaiok of Swedisli Fanning, and subsequently the .lournal 
issued by the Academy of Agriculture, and also by writing a number of short 
essays on agricultural toidcs. .VrrlK'uius proved himself an exee(!dingly indefatigable 
and valuable agent in the ju’oniotion of the. host iiit(!r(!st.s of fanners up and 
down the country. ,/. 77t. lifrciclin (1822'i>4), a pupil of N'oiini'u, was a con¬ 
temporary of the last-named; his work on lieimlf of agrienlturi'consisted principally 
in his editing The .lournal of Swedish Fanning, 'I’lie Quarterly Keview of 
Practical Fanning,'etc., and in i i-.inslating llie works of Timer. Kttlin. I.ieldg, and 
Vincent. Iljtthnar XntlLOVft (lsi2l tisj was s<iiii,;\vbat l.-itcr in tlie field: he tilled 
the oftices of Principal at the Vgricultnral High School of .Vbiar|> ( 1 xi‘.2 sc,), and 
of Secretary at the Agricnltnrai .'•oeiet;, in tin- l.i'in of Malnn'dois. He, wn^ ai-fi\e 
in many ways in tlie inferesis nf agricaiinre: lie was the author of a number of 
manuals on sloek-breei':..g, (. g.. on eartle-rearing, on the rearing of pigs, and on 
sheCji-farming. and o* miinhers of shorter essays; he translated very largel> from 
the literatures of foreign eoiintries on tlio same topies; lie was. fnrtiii’nnore. a 
tale.ited loetiirer and imldie sjiealcer and keen ilehater; with all these mnitifarioiis 
activities lie may. in truth, he said to have been tlie. most energetic and siiceessful 
advocate of the cause of modern agriculture, and lias perhajis done more tliaii any 
one else in Sweden to foster its <U.\elopment. 

Horses have been dealt with in works by <1. Wriiniirl (born 18;i!M, a 
well-known name even outside flic lioiinds of Mveden, U. Ximcl-ho/f (born 
U. Ahram.ton (born ]st;4). a specialist on tlie .\rcleimes breed, and otliers. 

In the tield of Agrienltiiral (’liemistry a great deal of work lias Iksmi done 
of considerable value. Humpun r. font (lioni l.s->2), an eminent geologist and 
botanist, and leefurcr at ITfuna, proved himself possessotl of originality', especially 
as a eouduetor of experimental work and in .mo Ii writings of ids as Prineiplos 
of Fanrdng-Chemistry etc.; his rcscarelies on tlie Swedish loo.ser soils and bis 
creation of tlie accepted terminology for Swedish earth-varieties are among Ids 
best contributions to agricultural science and redound greatly to Ids cnalit. — 
No less noteworthy is the achievement of Alex. alter {horn 1828), tlie tirst agri¬ 
cultural chemist appointed by Hie Academy of Agriculture, in in.Oi:; his acldeve- 
ments were not restricted to one, iiut touched iqion almost all hriitiches of the 
science. The development of tlie method of soil-analysis that stands to his 
account, the thorough study he gtive to tlie earths, to methods of manuring and 
to the cultivating of peat-mosses, tlie attention lie paid to (|nestions of urban 
sanitation and wholesome drinking-water, etc., tlie results of all which were printed 
in Swedish and (lerman publications, establish him as an unusually energetic and 
successful jiromofor of the cause which he had made his own, viz.; the improve¬ 
ment of the science of agrienltiiral chemistry. C. E. Hertjslrand (honi ISiPi), 
also a]']iointed agricultural chemi.«t by the Academy of Agriculture, and the holder 
of other posts of distinction, carried out a great deal of research-work, and wrote 
a number of IwHiks, etc., of which may be mentioned The Principles of Agri- 
enltnral-tdimiii al Analysis, The Uomposition of Fodder-Stuffs, An Examination 
of Stratified Marl, etc. 
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Very great importance attaches to the exceedingly thorough and eminentiy 
practical researches in various fields, carried on by the- late X. J^r. Nihon 
(1840/9!)); he, too, was a chemist on the staf^ of the Academy of Agriculture; of 
his works there may be mentioned here: Studies on the Percent of Fattp Matter 
in Cows’ Milk, On the Gotland Soils, On Certain Feeding Materials and Swedish 
Forage-plants, etc. .4inong other noted agriailtural chemists may be enumerated: 
C. 6. Eggertz (born 1846), author of works on VegetaWe Moulds in tilled 
Fieliis and Moor tracts and of AUem])ts at the cultivation of Moorland, etc.; 
Albert Atterberg (born 1H4C), also known through his classification of cereals; 
Miif/i Wfibull (born 1850), a. o. c. Eeilitzen (1840/U><)1) deserves mention 
as the head of the exiMirimental work carried on under the ausjiices of the 
Swislish Moor Association. — Seve.ral noted scientists make cultiire-idants their 
chief study. J<d:. Erikimon (born 184«) is known for his observations on Swedish 
cereal crops, but also, and more es)>ecially^ for his work: Diseases attacking Cul- 
tivate<l plants, particularly might. N. f/j. Nihuoii (born IS.'iO), director of the 
unique experimentiil work so successfully carried on by the .‘'wedisb Seed Breeding 
Association, is iire-eniinent for the efforts be has m:ide in the iinitrovcmenf, 
multiplication, and systemization of cnltnre-]darits. * 

Tho history of agriculture has fotind ex])onents from time to time; among 
the number of these may be noted here the following; I‘. r. Moller (I80‘.t/8.8), 

■ Stray Suggestions on the History of Swedish Agriculture', and other works; H. 

(|si;i -The Agricnltnnil Industry in Sweden in the Idth ('entuiw', 

and other iiajiers; and I'r. Akcrbluiu. (1 <»01), Historical Notes on Cattle- 

breeding in Sweden -. 

Periodical literature on the sulijei t ot agriculture has been contributed to 
principally by //. Winlurg (born 1844) amt .\’. EiigtiirOin (born 18.'il), who 
since 1k8o ha\e publishcil The I'arincr-’ -fonrinil' (Tidskrift fiir landtmiin); 
furthermore h> H’. Ebirh iborn i8.'>7i ami //. ■/iililiii-TbmnfeJf (born IK.'cjt, 
the editors of the ]i:ipcr iiic I'ariner (D.indtinannen). which hrst :ip]>cared in 
18811. The last named is joint-editor with .\'. En'ixlriini. IT. Wirherg. and A. 
Sjox/}iiin (born IHIil ) in the publication J.uiidtbnikcts Bok (Tiio Book of Farming), 
to a certain degree an emyelopiedic work, intended to ser'(‘ as a te.\tbook at The 
Agricultural High Schools and to be a guide for the practical farmer. 


Agriciiltnral Ediinitioii. 

Tlie in.stitntions ttfroriling instrnetion in A,"ricnltiire .stand under the 
control of the Royal Jiotird of Agriculture and are of f.liree tvjies: Agri- 
cuJt’iral Schools (rjandtbruk.s.skolor). giviiis practical and theoretical in¬ 
struction in tile subject, partly beyond the elenieiitary education; Farmers’ 
Schools (Landtinanua.skolor), affording; ti theoretical education in the trade; 
and Agricultural High Schools (Laiidtbrnksinsiitnt), providing advanced 
teaching in the branch. 

The first measures taken by the State or private individuals for furthering, 
by systematic, instrnction, the art and jiractice of agriculture, date from a period 
remarkaldo in every direction as regards the internal dovolopmeiit of Sweden, 
the so-called »Kra of Lilierty» (1718.'72). During this epoch, chairs were in¬ 
stituted at both the universities of tlie country (at Uppsala 1740, and at Lund 
1750) for the furtherance of knowledge in ■»res rustica et agricultura®. The 
founding of the Academg of Agriculture in 1811 was an advance of still greater 
importance. Some years later, people began to think'of the need of having actual 

Sweden. 38 
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a;!riculfnn)l srbools, on the model of that founded by Albr. Thaer at MOglin 
(Oeneaiiy). proposition to this end was made in the lliksdag as early as 1828. 
'I’he first iiislifutioii, however, for the instruetion of those intending to devote them¬ 
selves to the pursuit of agrieulture came into oxisteiiee through the initiative of 
it jtrivate individual, Ei/tard XuntD'ii (1804 (>2), a German, himself formerly a 
pupil at Miiglin. Thsit was in IS.IS. The institute, situated on tlie estate of 
liegeherg bordering Lake Vcnern, existed with some snjvport from the State as a 
higher triiiuiug establishment until the year 18.'>2; up to that time nearly 200 
pupils had passed through the school, many of whom afterwards laa'ame itionoers 
in the agiieultural world in Sweden. 

From the year 18‘i4 onwards, propositions were made in the lliksdag for a 
grant to the erection of lower-grade A<iricultu?'(il Si-hools, with a view to training 
young men practically in the establishment of farm enterprises; these grants were 
voted, and in 1840 the first institution of this kind was ojiened on the estate of 
Omp in Skane, and others of a similar character were shortly established throughout 
the whole country. Sweden's first AaririiHnral High Srhool was ojtened in the 
year 1848 at I’ltuna near Upjfsala, another one in 1802, at .41nari> in Skane. 

In 1884, a rdVal commission hronght in suggestions for the re-organization of 
instniction in agriculture, (tfic result of this was the foundation of the third 
kind of institution for the purpose, viz., the so-called Fitniifm' Schuoh] 

The Agricultural Schools alibrd training and proiiioie skill in the 
practical carrying out of tlie various kinds of farm labour, and, in 
some degree, give iiiotructiou in theoretieal principles. Tlie pujiils have 
to outer into all species of labour on a farm and liave to do duty be¬ 
sides as foremen. Indeed, the training of tlie pupils to hecome directors 
of labour may be regarded as the most important task of these schools. 
There are at present 26 Agricultural Schools, two being conncctv'd with 
the two Agricultural High Schools; of the others there is, in general, 
one in each LSn. The annual number of the, pupils is about 350. 

The Agricultural Schools are usually to be found on some private estate and 
for the most part jilaced under the special direction of the Agricultural Society of 
the LSn; they derive an annual grant from the State of 4,000 kronor each. The 
conrse of instruction extends over two years, for advanced pupils over one year. 
The theoretical instruction takes place in the morning and the evening during 
winter. Those entering must have reached their 18th year, he accustomed to 
farm-work, and have passed trough the minimnin course of a Common School. In¬ 
struction, board, and lodging arc provided free of cost. 

The Farmers’ Schools give, as mentioned above, an elementary 
theoretical form of instruction. They are most frequently stationed at 
the People's High Schools (Folkhiigskolor, see p. 312) and form a (lon- 
tinuation course for pupils at these. The pupils provide their own board 
and pay a certain fiie for the instruction given. The schools derive 
support from the State to a maximum of 3,000 kronor each, on condition 
that their other sources of income bring in at least the same amount. 
The number of Farmers’ Schools at present in existence is 20, with a 
total of about 260 pupils. 

The time devoted to study at these schools is, as a rule, from five to six 
months, during winter. For entrance, a pupil must have reached his 18th 
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20th) year and be able to show a certain degree of preliminary knowledge on 
the subject, equal to that acquired at the People’s High Schools, and to have 
besides devoted at least one year’s work to the pursuit of i^culture. 

The Agricnitnral Hig'h Schools at TJltnna and Alnarp are de¬ 
signed to afford higher instruction in the principles underlying the 
exercise of farm-management. The course of instruction is a two years’ 
one. Candidates for entrance must he at least 18 years of age, have 
had at least one year’s practice as farmers, and possess a certain degree 
of preliminary knowledge, corresponding to the final examination at a 
Technical College (see p. 34(>), or to the course given in the upper sixth 
class on the scientific^ line at the State College's. 



The Alnarp Agricultural High School. 


The snbjectx of instruction at the High Schools are: a) Fundamental sub¬ 
jects; Practical Mathematics, Mccchatiics, I’hysics, Meteorology, Chemistry, (ieology. 
Botany and Zoology, the .tnatomy and Physiology of Domestic .Animals, Field- 
surveying with Leveling and Drawing; b) Chief subjects; Agriculture, Study of 
Domestic Animals, Dairy-farming, Machine, Implement, and Building constniction, 
the. Theory of Agricultural F.conomy, and Book-keeping; c) Subordinate, subjects: 
Care of Domestic Animals in Sickness, I'’orestry, Gardening, Political Economy, 
Financial Law, and the Laws on the communal self-government. 

The instruction is given by Lectors, Adjuncts, and Assistant Masters. One 
of the Lectors is appointed by the Government to bo Warden (Rector) for a space 
of five years and he has to superintend and preside over the High School. The 
farm work is conducted by a Steward under the superintendence of the Board 
of Directors; it is his duty to demonstrate to the pupils the different features of 
the work being pursued on the estate. The High School itself and the manage¬ 
ment of the estate are under the supervision of the said Board., which is apiminted 
by the Government. 
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The pupih at these collefies have no share in the farm work. They are at 
their own chaises for board at the High School, and contribute to the cost of 
theirj instruction to the extent of 100 kronor a year. For pupils who desire to 
continue their studies at the High School there is a limited number of seholar- 
ehips, entitling to certain advantages. In 1902, the number of jiupils at the two 
High Schools was (53. 



Fdfrury School nt Altinrp. 


Anionfc the institutions for the teaching of Agriculture are also to 
be H'ckoned the three Farriery Schools: at Alnarp, in Stockholm (in 
connection with the Veterinary Institute there), and in Skara. The one 
at Alnarp was opened in 18(i3, its founder being Dr. O. Pchrsson-Bends 
(1S.‘U/1!)01), a pioneer in the field of rational farrierj% who made his 
name widely famous by this institution. The school possesses a building 
of its own, magnificent of its kind, which was completed in 1877. Pupils 
flock from all jiarts of the kingdom to this educational institution, bdth 
civil and military farriers among them; the number of j)upils down to 
1902 was 1,432, divided over 120 courses. Instruction is imparted by 
teachers at the Alnarp Agricultural High School and by the School’s 
instructing smith. — At the farriery school in Skara, located at the 
estate Brogarden — the former veterinary institution (see below) — 
instruction is afforded in farriery and the care of sick domestic animals 
to civil as well as military’ larriei-s. The school employs a super¬ 
intendent (veterinary) and an instructing smith. 

As regards the instruction in Dairy-farming:, — an industry that 
in the last decades has grown to such an importance for the Swedish 
agriculture — this has been treated of in the foregoing, on page 588. 
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The Veterinary System. 

.Vt tlio iiiiti.ilivc of Karl von Liiino (Linn.i'ns), tlio Swedish (Tovemment, in 
ITC.'l, sent out three young men to the Veterinary ('ollege at l.ynns, which hud been 
ojicnetl the preceding yefir. to study >>ars veterinariav under Hourgelat. One of 
those young men was Pfter Ilerii'irUt (to whom, after comjdcting 
his studies at Lyons and I'aris, and after being appointed lecturer in physics at 
the State (’ollege in Skara, was given the use and occupation of the estate 
of Ilrogdrden, where, in 1775, he opened his famous Veterinari/ College, and in 
his will he bequeathed the whole of his considerable fortuiu^ to this school. Ilern- 
qvist’s most eminent pupil, Si\ Ad. Norling (1786 18.58), continued his master’s 
work and, in 1821, founded a veterinary college at Stockholm, the bt^nning of the 
present Veterinary Institiite. In Southern Sweden, A. H. Florman (1761,1840), 
Professor of Medicine at the University in Lund, worked for the development of 
the veterinary system during the latter jiart of the eighteenth century. 

The Veterinary (Villege at Skara was discontinued in 1889, and since then 
the Veterinary Institute in Stockholm has been the only school in the Kingdom 
for training veterinarians, .\ccording to the Uegulations of May 24, 1867, a cert,i- 
ticate of admission to the. university is required on entering the Institute. The 
teachers are tive professors, one of whom is also the Principal of the Institute; 
besides one lecturer, one assistant, and one instructing smith (veterinary), one 
assistant t<ia<'h..'r in the analysis of meat, one prosector, and one riding- 
master. The regular course of study is to last four or live years, and the in¬ 
struction is equal to that of corresponding institutions in other countries. The 
number of ]mpils generally amounts to 4i! or .'ll*. 

The veterinary surgeons salaried by the State are: 32 iirovincial veteri¬ 
narians, 14 army veterinary surgeons, 18 assistant veterinary surgeons, and 5 
field veterinary stipendiaries. Moreover, there are two teachers at the .Agricul- 
tnral High Schools, and two at the stallion and remount depots. The total number 
of veterinary surgeons in the kingdom is .340. 


Agricultural Credit Establishments. 

The Palmsfruch hank, the oldest in Sweden, in 1()56 obtained Royal 
privilege to advance money on »palaces, e.«tate.s, land.s and cuttings, fields 
and meadows, etc.* The Bank of Sweden (Sveriges Riksbank), founded 
in 1668 — its jiredeeessor, the Palmstruch bank, having ceased to exist, — 
undertook loans on security of landed jiroperty. 

At the beginning, loans were advanced for short periods but grailually lapsed 
into standing ones. Hence, the funds of the Hank came to be locked up to far 
too large an extent. In order to facilitate the banking business without con¬ 
siderable detriment to agriculture, the i-Secret Committecii of the Kiksdag, in 
1752, decreed that a yearly instalment of capital should be made in the case 
of loans of ten years’ standing. A system of amortization was herewith established, 
which in 1772 became law, with the decree of a general reduction per annum 
of two per cent. This remained in force till 1859. At the same time, in 1772, 
interest was lixed at 4 per cent. The limit of a loan was half or two thirds of 
actual value. — From 1770 to 1815, no loans were granted on agricultural 
property as the Hank had no available funds for the purpose. 

The difficulties which arose for the Bank of Sweden, from having 
its funds locked up in agricultural loans of long standing, gave rise 
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to the establishing of the Mortgage Societies (HypoteksfSreningar). 
The Mortgage Society of Skane was founded in lb3(!. Then came that 
of OstergOtland in 1845, of Sniiiland in 1846, of the Malar Provinces in 
1847, of (.Irebro Lftn in 1849, of Vermlanfl in 1850, of Elfsborg a. o. 
Lans in 1851, and of Gotland in 1853. Those of Gefle-T.)ala and of 
Norrland followed in the rear. 

The Mortgage Societies were, to begin with, jmvate institutions 
ind(‘pendent of each other, which, by the sale of their shares, chiefly 
aimed at obtaining amortization loans for their meiubcrs on the security 
of first mortgages on real jirojierty. Mutual rivalry on the share market, 
howcA'pr, ])roving mischievous in its consequences, the General Mortgage 
Bank of Sweden was founded, agreeable to the ordinance of April 26, 
1861. Its chi(d‘ mission was to negotiate all the loans required to ]»ro- 
cure the Mortgage Societies means for their loans. Mor(!OV(!r, a loan of 
about 6 million kronor was made over by the Bank of Sweden to the 
Mortgage Bank, on security of mortgage in landed ]»roperty. The 
Mortgage Bank obtained the monoi)oly of issuing bonds payable to 
the holder against .security of mortgage! on real property' in the country, 
and the State handed over to it a capital-stock of 8 million kronor in 
Government bonds. By' the enactment of May- 16. ]8t>0, this capital- 
stock contrilmtcil by the State was increased to 30 million kronor. 

The Mortgage Bank is administered' by a Board of five members, 
among.st whom the president is constituted by the Government, the vice 
president by the conimission(*rs of the National Debt Board (see p. 204), 
and the three remaining by’ dejmtics from the Mortgage Societies. 
Out of the five auditors, one is elected by the National Debt Board 
and the other four by the societies. In the regulations of the bank, 
which art! sanctioned by the Government, no alterations can be made 
without the consent of the Riksdag. 

The Morigage Socieiies are likewise administered according to sta¬ 
tutes-sanctioned by- the Government. They are allowed to grant loans 
only against secui'ity in land, and estimation is made on strict jirinciples 
and without allow’ance being made for the value of houses or forest. 
A loan must on no condition be granted exiseeding half of the value 
estimated in this way. 

The present conditions for new loans are: o) 4 ?. interest and % 
amortization; h) 4 ;; interest and 2 f, amortization; and e) 4 K interest 
without amortization. In each case the borrower has the right to give 
notice of iiaynient after ten years. With a) and V) loans can be granted 
up to half the value of estimation, with c) only to one third of it. 

The members of each society (i. e. the borrowers) are conjointly 
responsible for the bonds of the society, each one in proportion to the 
amount of his remaining debt to the society. The societies are con¬ 
jointly resjionsible for the bonds of the Mortgage Bank, each in pro¬ 
portion to its remaining debt to the bank. 
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The following Table shows the amount of Loans lent to the Mort¬ 
gage Sticielie.s by the Mortgage Bank during 1861/1902 


Id 
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In 
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. l(J,0f)i!,7f)6 
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The position of the Mortgage Societies at the end of with re¬ 

gard to the Mortgage Bank t'Oiieerning loans received, is e\ ident from the 


following 

synopsis: 
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Concerning the Bond loans raised l)y the Mortgage Bank and not yet 
full^' amortized at the end of 19(12, jtartieulars are given in Tal)le K2. 

Table t( 2 . 77 o' General Morfi/aae Hank bond loane.^ 
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120,(XK),(Xlt* l<t59... 

■{ 11H)5 

38.744,81X1 

72.397.(X)6 

4 

4 

> 

1879.. 

i 4 

1 Francs. 

;i6,(X*0,0tX» l!i:!9... 

— 

25.579,800 

4 

» 

1880... 

\ 4' > 

Kronor. 

75,000.000 1 1956... 

1 1!«)7 

1 1907 

41,079,400 

15,65!$,100 

4 

3“ 4 

> 

1883... 

J 4‘, 

Kronor. 

50.0(K),0<K) ! 19.59... 

1 1!KI7 
( 1907 

10,208.!XX.) 
16,229,1(X) 

4 

3».4 

> 

1886... 

3‘a 

German Mark.| 

64,000,000 i 1963... 

lilOl 

35,433,200 

3';, 


1889... 

3* 2 

Kronor. 

75,O(Xl.0OO 1959.. 

1898 

19.114.400 

3',/» 




Total i 

470,990,000 i 

— 

287,530,300 



Under the superintendence of the State and with subventions from 
it, the General Mortgage Bank of Sweden has secured to itself a great 
conlidence and enjoys a most trustworthy credit. Its bonds have also 
since far back been valued at rates of exchange nearly corresponding 
to those of the Swedish State bonds. 


A kroi.a = 1 10 shilling or 0 iios dollar. 
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Mortga^ on Real estate. 

Sweden’s official statistics give an annual report on the amount of mort¬ 
gages granted and voided, and they also effect a calculation on the entire remain¬ 
ing debt, but, as no distinction is made l)etw(!en landed property and other real 
property, there is no way of finding out the debt resting upon the soil. At a cer¬ 
tain idea on this point one may, however, arrive by the fact that the statistics 
in (piestion iriakc a diffijrence betwe(!n country and town. ,\t the end of 1880, 
1890, and 1900, tlie entire debt inorlgaged on real estate and compared to the 
assessed value, was (istimated at (in kronor a I'lo sliiliing or O-ass dollar): 




Assessefl value. 

Miirigaged debt. 

In 

!n the eonntrv. 

In 1880 . 

. 2.3O2.;!0(;.0.95 kr. 

79,'i,091,145 kr. 

34;. 


1890. 

. > 

977.029.214 > 

39; 


191X1. 

. 2.8t;2.OTS,O.')0 > 

1.193.rHlO,090 . 

41-7 

In the towns. 

In 1880. 

. kr. 

3-29.89:!.782 kr. 

45-0 


1890.. 

. . l,l.W..')14.171 . 




l‘XX». 

. I.()39.620.8;i0 . 

902.240.028 > 

58-7 

Tiitiil. 

In 1880 . 

. 3.0.94,784,401 kr. 

l,125,r)85.-2-27 kr. 

oT'l 


18!XI. 

. .•1.813.701.010 > 

1.019,291,829 » 

44« 


liXlO. 

. 4.501,092.880 . 

2.1.’k'),: 81.324 . 

47-8 


Ikgween 1889 and 1890 , ilie mortgaged debt thus increased very considerably, 
liotli absidutely and relati^ely, but since l.s90 the increase has, in proportion to 
the assessed value of )iroperty. been less )ironiinent. 

Of the. ^arious /.'/n.i. the mortgage percentage was. in 19 (mi, highest in the 
I.iiii (d .Temtiund (CO') \) and in tln^ city of Stockholm (OS’s), whereas it was 
lowest III the l.iius of Vesterliotten (22'4) and of Vesternorrlaud (.SO'a). In our 
rieliest ]iro\ince. Skano. the mortgage percentage is rather high, viz., in the Lan 
of Malmohus % ami in that of Kristianstad 


Loans and subventions for ('nltivation. 

For drainage of lakes ami watery grounds and for cultivation of the soil 
drtiined, loans out of the jiublic funds are granted on certain conditions. For 
this puriiosc there exist two ('nltivation loan funds, the Old and the \cw one, 
administered liy thi' Exeliequer Dejiartment. Loans from the New cultivation fund 
are granted up to an annual total of 1 million kronor at the most, and they 
must in cacli case lie limited to that amount, at the utmost, which is required 
to cover the costs for drainage ami ditching. The loan-taker must find security 
for the draining ami ditching as well as the cultivation itself being completed in 
due time. On the sum lent no interest or amortization is jiaid during the five 
(at present six) first years, but on the aniounts drawn during the time appointed, 
an annual interest of originally fl, at jireseiit ij'ii % is charged, which at the end 
of those five (now six) y(*urs is added to the capital. In spi'cial cases the (iovern- 
ment can fully release from interest, at. most for five years. According to the 
original proviso of 188;t, 10 «. — out of wliich ,'i % intcnjst — should be paid 
on the amount thus accrued from the sixtli year inclusive till the loan had licen 
fully discharged; but in 188.'), the annuity for loans granted after that time was 
reduced to 8 of which "i interest. In ISOfi, the interest was further re¬ 
duced to 4 f.; in 1898, the annuity to 7 and the interest to ,9-6 fi; and, in 1901, 
respectively to 0 and 3-o %. The annuities are apportioned on those farms and 
holdings which are partakers in the cultivation, and are collected together with 
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the taxes. During 1884/1901, 9,621,930 kronor were granted as cultivation loans 
for 414 different undertakings, by which 80,576 hectares (a 2'4 7 acres) had been 
drained. These numbers, however, show that the sum allowed of 1 million kronor 
])er annum has not nearly been laid claim to. The reason of this is the conditions 
having be<m considered too hard. 

Of late, the Riksdag has, moreover, granted mihventiotis (for 1902, an amount 
of 400,000 kronor) to the furtherance of bog-draining and tapping, undertaken 
with the purpose of diminishing the liability of freezing in the neighbouring 
districts. During 1884/1901, 2,453.973 kronor were granted as subventions to 641 
such enterprises — about 80 of which have gone to the three most northerly Ldns. 


Agricultural Societies. 

in the beginning of the 19th cenfury, .4gricultural Societies were organized in 
some provinces, which in 1813 were given an official stamp, when, at the initiative of 
the Agricultural Academy, it was decided that the constitutions of the Societies should 
be confinned by the Goveniment. The aim of the Societies was >4o imjirove rural 
economy by giving information, suggestions, encouragement, or rewardsi. It did not 
take many years before there were Agricultural Societies in all the Lans of the 
Kingdom (except, of course, the Capital). As the l.ftns of Kalmar and Elfshorg 
have two Agricultural Societies each, the whole number is at jiresent 26. The 
members of these Societies meet once or twice annually, and the business is for 
the rest managed by a Managiut) rommitiet' witli a chairman and a secretary. 
A thing to be desired wore an organization more firm than the jmesent one, which 
undoubtedly is very loose. 


Table 83. Tievmue and Expenditure of the Agricultural Societies. In kronor.' 


Revenue. ] 

Membership-fees. i 

Interests, rents. i 

Share of spirit-sale fees®... 

State grants. 

County Cunncil grants. 

Cattle sold. 

Other income. ..I 


Average ' .Averajre 
1882 8.5. ; 1886,90. 


13.654 I 
132,46ti I 
804.386 I 
86,065 
.53,012 
46,987 
51.294 


15,139' 
130,2471 
7.50,170 I 
106,819 
67,7.50 
37,9.«2 
72,330 


Averape 
1891 95. 


Averafie 
1896 (Hi. 


Ill 1899. ill! 1900. = I 


18.274 21.741 22.360 24.0ti8 

143,466 181.84!) 197,410 227.041 

900,352 1,208,013 1,:I60.674 1,411,0.54 
192.164 .312,970 ; 331,468 340,116 

83,5101 129.738; 130.410 182.935 

1)8,184 1 .5.5.387 i 80,7.56 5.181 

36.127 ! 7<).582i 118.r>04 20.888 


Total 

! 1,187,804 j 1,180,437 

1,432,077 

I 1.086.280 j 2,241,612 

Expenditure. 

1 j 



! 424,729 

1 

i 

Farming in general. 

' 266,687 

25.5,666 

! 309,430 


i 441,834 

Horsc-brccding. 

110,079.! 

70.771 

1 111,412! 174,515 

, 186.4,30 

Cattle and dairies. 

1 103,381 

139,119 

i 264,168 1 3,36.967 

' 354,519 

Other Live stock. 

) 4,5261 

2,798 

7,655 

i 11,296 

10,4.30 

Veterinary affairs. 

47,0551 

52,640 

60,394 

7r>,iS90 

76,4!)8 

Gardening.. 

' 59,2871 

48,366 

48,587 

65.222 

7.5.712 

Forestry, gamckeoplng. 

j 76,162; 

73,767 

83,281 i 

116,9.35 1 

12.3,.543 

Fisheries. 

43,.544 

30,006 

.33,682 

47.872 1 

.50,196 

Domestic industry. 

i 127,.337j 

107,2.59 

106,2691 

130,1531 

118.480 

Meetings and exhibitions. 

; 109,.519; 

68,036 

62,,393 

80,516 j 

84,147 

Administration.| 

i 142.802, 

1.39,170 

151,410 

178,834 

191,665 

Other expenses.j 

i 79.027 

83,91)0 

100.087 

149,069 1 

251,006 

Total] 

1,160,406 

1,071,348 

1,338,608 I 

1,701,321 1 

1,064,460 


2,241.283 

468.757 

150.!)O2 

mum 

18,322 
81,864 i 
75,975 
183,528 
65,443 
164,089 
99,912 
197,562 
132,!188 

11,930,334 


* A krona = I'lO shilling or 0’2«8 dollar. — * For this year the ciassilication of 
revenues and expenditures have undergone some changes. — “ See p. 282. 
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These Agricultural Societies, the work of which has proved very useful, 
derived their principal income, up to 1855, from the fees of their members only. 
From that time tlicy have had a certain part of the fees on the sale of spirits 
at their disposition (see jt. 282), by which they have been enabled considerably 
to extend their field of activity. For this purpose they also draw subsidies from 
the State as well as from the County Councils. The Agricultural Societies are to 
send in to the Hoard of Agriculture annual reports in regard to their work, and 
to furnish statements and information called upon by the Board. 

The revenue and exjicnditure of the Agricultural Societies are shown in Table 
83. In 1901, the Agricultural Society of Malrauhus LSn had the largest income, 
being 201,142 kronor, and the North Society of Kalmar Liin the smallest, being 
33,471 kronor. The total revenue of all the Societies for the same year amounted 
to 2,456,653 kronor. 

77(c surplus capital of the Societies aniountcd at the end of 1880 to 3,454,831 
kronor, at the end of 1890 to 3,0.58,209, and at the end of 1900 to 5,414,198 
kronor. Inclusive of funds for special purposes (formed by donations or otherwise), 
the total amounted this last mentioned year to 5,685,028 kronor. The fact that 
so considerable public funds are administered by these private societies appointing 
their own boards of directors and electing their members, is indeed a peculiar 
feature of Swedish »self-goTernment». — The number of members, which in 1890 
amounted to 26,369, had in 1901 increased to 41,873. 

A matter esi>ocially incumbent on the Agricultural Societies is the collecting 
of the material to the Agricultural Statistics. The manner of obtaining such 
material is, however, left to the discretion of each Society, as a consequence of 
which circumstance the material collected is of a very unequal value. Most of 
the Societies seek to gain their object by yearly, careful investigations of smaller 
parts of the district, until the same has been wholly explored, when a new series 
of investigations is commenced. The data collected arc published by the Central 
Bureau of Stiitistics, which, moreover, ]iobtishes preliminary estimates on the crops, 
found(ul on the accounts of the constables regarding the amount of crops yielded 
per each bushel sown. These i»reliminary figures are published even before the end 
of the civil year, while the more extensive reports of the Agricultural Societies 
appear only after the expiration of a year. A reorganization of the Swedish 
Agricultural Statistics is at jiresent (in 19()3) under deliberation. 


Offleos of Chemical Analysis. 

The object of these offices is to promote the development of farming and 
the trades by giving advice and inform.ation, and osi>ecially by means of analyses' 
of farm produce, technical ])roducts, and the like. The first public offices of 
this kind were established in 1876, viz., at Skara, Ilalmstad, Kalmar, and Vesteras. 
In 1881, one office was started .at Oi'cbro, in 1885 two, viz., at Jimkoping and 
HernOsand, in 1895 one at Lulea, and finally in 1900 one at Visby. To each 
of these nine State offices of chemical analysis the State gives a subsidy of 4,000 
kronor per annum (excejrtionally, however, to the office at LuleA 6,000); they 
enjoy sni>port besides from Agricultural Societies or County Councils, varying 
from 2,000 to 6,300 kronor. Then there is the income from fees for analyses 
made, which varies from 1,300 to 6,000 kronor. All these offices, with the ex¬ 
ception of th.at at .lOnkoping, are connected with ojfices for seed-controlling (see 
below) under the management of one .and the same director. — Kegulations for 
the work of these State offices were issued for the first time in 1877; those at 
present in force! bear the date of June 7, 1900. 
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Cortain Agricultural SooietieB and County CouncUs have also successivelj 
established separate chemical laboratories and Controlling-offices of public analysis 
within their own districts, with a view to giving the husbandmen of their respective 
Lhns an opportunity to get analyses made at a lower cost. These establishments 
are either connected with State institutions, as is the case with the chemical offices 
of the State Agricultural High Schools at Alnarp and Ultuna, or with private 
Institutes of the kind, with the bureau of tlie City chemist, etc., as at Mulkom, 
Gefle, Cmeii, Boras, (Jothenburg, and Kristiaiistad. These seven offices have State 
subsidies varying from 600 to 2,500 kronor. Some of them have also a dci)art- 
ment for seed-controlling, others for milk analysis. Dairy-farming having made 
such rapid progress of late years, it has been necessarj' to have milk analyses made 
on a large scale, and at a low cost. Besides the. aforesaid chemical offices, there 
are six special otfiees for milk analysis, which likewise, have snhsidit's from the 
Agricultural Societies. 

At the State chcniic^al offices there were made, in 1901, as many as .5.3.599 
auah’ses, and at those of the Agricultural Societies, about 3V,0»Mt. At the offices 
of milk analysis there were made during the same year about 57,(500 tests. 

Some of the chemical offices are at the same time also E.rperimental estab¬ 
lishments where exjieriments are made, on a smalh'r or larger scale, as to the 
cultivation of plants. Such is the case with the offices at Kalmar and lailea, 
the latter designed iiro.vimately as a Phyto-hiological office, where experiments 
and investigations are to he marie in regard to the kinds of fodder-plants, and 
the like, esi)ecially suited to tlic climate of Xorrland. At some of tlie (;xj>eri- 
mental establishments local manuring experiments art; made for the imrpose of 
giviiig information to the farmers as to the most siiitahie manuring of thi'ir fi<dds 
ai.ii meadows. Exclusively intended for the making of experiments an! the Kx- 
)>erimental Grounds of the .\cadeniy of Agriculture at Alhano, lu-ar Stockholm 
(sec p. .377), and the Forsse Experimental Grounds in VestergOtland. 

The subsidies accruing to all these 22 offices of analysis from the State 
amounted in 1901 to 3(5,000 kronor, ami from Agricultural Sixdeties and County 
Councils to about 46,(>00 kronor. 


Offleeg for Hoed-controlling. 

In 1869, the first establishment for analysis of grain and seed was founded 
in Germany, under direction of Ihrof. Fr. \ohhe; som(! years later, in 1876, ]inblic 
analysis of seeds was introduced into Sweden, at Nydala in the I.iin of Ilalland. 
Swedish public analysis of seeds has thus been able to celebrate tlie twentytifth 
anniversary of a work which in more than one resjiect has proved so useful to 
agriculture. At present, there are in our country 19 offices supjiortcd by public 
subsidies. These offices were at first sujijiorted only by subsidies from the Agri¬ 
cultural Societies, but as early as 1887, the Biksdag jilaced 10 , 00(1 kronor at the 
disposal of the Government to be employed in support of such offices to which the 
County Councils and the Agricultural Societies contribute by an amount at least 
eijual to that of the State subsidy, and which would submit to the regulations 
laid down by the Government. The instructions for the Seed-controlling offices 
issued by the Royal Board of Agriculture, and now in force, bear the date of 
June 26, 1900, and are similar to the regulations for the analysis of seeds at 
the same time adopted in Denmark and in Norway. In 1901, the total number 
of analyses made at these establishments amounted to 11,273, while 3,743,357 
kilograms of seeds W(‘re leaded. This same year there were drawn out of public 
funds, besides the aforesaid 10,000 kronor from the State, 16,5(57 kronor from 
the County Councils and the Agricultural Societies. 



THE SOWING-SEED QDBSTION. 
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The Sowing-seed question. 

Amung agencies at work in the domain of Swedish agriculture, the initiatory 
step taken in the decennium 187]/80 for a greater utilization of th<^ grain and 
seed harvests of Sweden deserves special attention. It is asserted according to a 
frequently cited experience that the harvests of a cold climate sown in warmer countries 
will yield a hardi(»r, cmrlier, and more abundant crop than could otherwise he 
obtained there. (Consequently, it was considered possible that an exportation of 
Swedish grain as seed to the Euroi)can Continent might be turned into a source of 
income of some importance. This que.sti<m was also reiieatcdly agitated on the 
platform and in pamjihlets, at congresses and exhibitions, and samples were sent 
abroad and cultivation ex]M‘rimeuts were made on (piite a large scale. The prac¬ 
tical results (!X|»ccte(l did, however, not appear — a natural consequence of the 
blind relianc(! on the suiiposed merits of the northern origin, which made the 
senders of these samjtles forg(*t to give due consideration to acceptable quality 
and purity of sort. Nevertheless, this movement has jiroduced important results, 
first by directing greater attention to the growing of plants, secondly by giving 
an im]iulsc to the imjirovcment of Swedish jdants, and thirdly by initiating the 
introduction of a regular svst.em of control. 



The OJffce at SralBf. 


In connection with the aforesaid first movement, several seed-culture societies 
were founded in the decennium 1871 / 80 , but were s<Mm either discontinued or 
played but a local role. But in 188(! nSvalOfs fOrening* (the Svalof Society) 
was founded by Birger Welinder and F. (Jyllenkrook, first but as a private enter¬ 
prise, and with the intention of embracing only Southern Sweden. Already the 
following year it was extended, however, and became a society in common for 
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tli<> wliolf of Sweden; since 1H91, it has enjoyed a State subsidy of 15,000 kronor 
jH T annum, and about as much from the Agricultural Societies in Sweden jointly. 
In lSf»4, this society received into its organization a similar socic'ty formed at 
On-bro in 18S9 for Central Sweden, and since that time it rei>reseuts alone the 
work of imiirovement of agricultural plants in Sweden. A large branch for Cen¬ 
tral Sweden has, however, been established at Ultuna. The Society now consists 
of 7o0 members, and the total annual income is about .’>2,000 kronor. 

The Swedish Seed Breeding Association (Sverigcs Utsadesfiireuing) has the 
same object in view as referred to above, but, on account of the very experiences 
gained, aims at attaining this object primarily by means of an essential iinj)rov(>ment 
of the plant-culture of Swedish farming, brought ,abont by a s;/sie>ntitic raUing 
of nen- and better sorts tlian those hitherto existing. The untiring labours of this 
society since 1886 are now annually producing results which indisputably show that 
the right course hiis been eutt'red upon and that it is really possible to attain 
the high .aim in view. Its jirincipal establishment, at Sralof in SkS.ne, is already 
widely known both in and out of Kurope, and is annually visited by numerous 
foreign students, and its new sorts of seeds are, moreover, widely cultivated in 
Sweden and also beginning to attrai’t the special attention of other countries. 

This decided success, (juite unexp('cted in a country situated so far north 
and so little favoured by nature, is in the first instance to be explained from the 
fact that this is actually the lirst time that an establishnxmt fully equipped with 
the resources of science has founded exchtsirrly for the puri>ose of impro¬ 
ving the plan’s cultivated in agriculture. In this respect, the institution at Svalof 
is still alone of its kind in the world. 

Hitherto the work has been jirosecuted as regards wheat, barley, rye, and 
oats, jieas and vetches, and large assortments of entirely new varieties of each 
have been raised, only a few of which, however, after mo.st careful trial, have been 
brought into the market. In regard to the method of working, it may suffice 
to state that it has gradually developed into purr applied botany; howeviT, in 
the tre^itment of the material in the field, adhering more closely and directly 
than any former method to th<i culture at large. 

In connection with the experimental estalilishracnt of the society, there is a 
business undertaking under its control, viz., the General !>wedish Sowing-seed 
Company, Limited (.Allinanna Svenska Utsiidt'sakticbolaget), which receives, jiuri- 
fies by cultivation, and introduces into the market the new sorts itroduced by the 
establishment. Both establishments are, for the rest, entirely separate, each with 
its own financial management and staff of employers, estates, buildings, etc. There 
is at fsvalof an area of over 600 hectares (1,600 acres) of excellent soil at their 
joint disposal for operations and . elite cultiiress. 


The Swedish Moor-Association. 

In 1886, at the initiative of Director Carl von Feilitzen (1840/1901), a 
Society of the above, description was founded for (,'cntral and Southern Sweden, but 
in 1888 its boundaries were extended so as to c.omj)rise the whole country, under 
the name of iSvenska Mosskultur/Oretiingetn. The purpose of the Society is to 
further the cultivation of the moors, which is especially important in our country, 
and by lectures, meetings, experiments. ])ublications and other suitable means to 
spread information concerning the cultivation of moorland, and the. use of moss-litter 
and peat for industrial purposes. The area of such moor and turf land amounts 
in Sweden to 5,200,000 hectares (nearly 1.8 million acres), or about 12*6 percent 
of the whole land area of the country, which will clearly show the importance of 
the Society and its field of labour. 



THE SWEDISH MOOR-ASSOCIATION. 
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Since 1903 the Society has its own Imtitute huilding in JdnkOping, containing 
chemical and botanical laboratories, offices for the director and assistants, a library 
and a museum containing objects relating to peat and turf from an agricultural 
and industrial point of view. 

Adjoining this house there is an exj)erimental garden, where pot and plot 
expt'riuHmts on a large scale are carried out to elueidatt“ different questions 
respecting the cm])loyinent ot l’hosj)liate.s, I’otash salts, and Nitrogen manures on 
different peat-soils, and for diflerent ]iiants; liming and the use of sand and 
elay on peat-soil, etc. In the garden there are both zinc pots and larger vtisscls 
of wood (pits) filled with peat-sr)il; and the exixriments are carried out with 
scientific accui-acy. At present there arc pits with an area of 0-a to 1 square 
meter each, and 172 zim. pots. 



Main farm of the Swedish Moor-Association, Flahult. 


At Flahult, 12 kilometers from .lOnkoping, the Society has an Kxperimcntal 
Farm on moorland, where field ea-periwents are carried out. The whole area 
of the farm is 125 hectares (300 acres), of which 34 hectares (85 acres) are 
at jtntsent cultivated. 

At Flahult there are also two small moor farms arranged after the German 
model, in order to raise interest in the moor cultivation question. Each of these 
moor farms embraces 8 hectares, with a dwelling hoitst* and stable. The farm 
is worked according to the regulations laid down by the Society. 

Further field experimmts have been made in different parts of the rountrg, 
their number being, in the year 1902, 46, in 16 different LSns. The northern¬ 
most, now discontinued, was situated at Korpilombolo, on a latitude of 67°-and 
was thus the most northerly in Europe. 
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The Experiment Garden of the Swedish Moor-Assoeiation. 


A very gniat number of chemical anali/ses liavo been made on tlie cultivation 
value of tbe peat-soil, on moss-litter, and ]ieat for fuel; to which may be added 
analyses of grain, straw, bay, and the different kinds of fertilizers employed in tbe 
experiments, the results of which are published in the. Journal of the Society, 
which appears every second month. Moors in different ]iarts of Sweden are, being 
examined by the assistants, and practical advice about cultivation and other (xuestions 
is given to the farmer by the Society’s Farm Manager. 

At the larger agricultunil exhibitions, and at its own exjiositions the Society 
presents an account of the; results of its work; two annual meetings are held, at 
which questions are discussed, and the summer meeting is usually hold in con¬ 
nection with excursions to some moor-land farm worth seeing. 

The work of the .Society is carried out by a director and four assistants. 
The income was, in the year 1902, o5,447 kronor (State 15,000; contributions 
from Agricultural Societies, 10,500; fees of members, ll,t‘)88). 

In the year 1903 there were 3,352 members. 


Farmers’ Societies. 

In most provinces of our country the farmers have found the forming 6f 
Societies to be a powerful means of promoting their common interests. The' 
aim of these Societies — the agricultural clubs and the farmers’ societies — is to 











AORICULTDBAL MEGTINGIS. 
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Fitnuj/aril of a Moor-firin at FUiJmlf. 


give ail oiiportuiiity to tlie oxcluingo of thouglits and opinions by discussions and 
arranging of lectures on agronomical .subjects; or else it is of an economical nature. 
(If the latter kind are the isocieties for jiurchase, horse-breeding, thorough-bred 
bulls, dairies, and ]iig-butclieries, etc. As, however, there o.vists no co-operation 
between the difl'erent societies, they are not prouiotivc of as much good as they 
ought, and the farmers of Sweden have not yet learnt to fully realize the im¬ 
portance in the service of agriculture of associating themsidves, and the neces¬ 
sity of a close union, in like manner as has been brought about in Germany 
and several other countries. 

In 180.» the association sSveriges Agrarfiirbund* (fiirbuud = assoidation) was 
organized, with the (diject of uniting all the farnuTS of the country, in order to 
contribute to the solving of questions of economic and economic-political import¬ 
ance to agriculture and kindred trades. The association meets once annually, but 
meetings are also held by tho constituent subdivisions of the association, which 
arc the I,tin- and Hundred-Societies, e.visting in 15 LUns. In 190.8 the name of 
the association was changed to >Sveriges Landtmaunafi>rbnnd» (Farmers’ Association). 

'Agricultural ineetingK. 

Since the Agricnltursil Societies had begun to work for tiwakcning an interest 
in raising agriculture to a higher standard, meetings were called in several l,iins, 
at which discussions weri' held on (jnestions ]>roposed, and, sometimes also, tine 
animals and new machines and tools exhibited. In 184(). the first meeting for 
the whole Kingdom was held in Stockholm. Since then. General Swedish agri¬ 
cultural meetings (Allmslnna svenska landthruksnibten) have been held every 
two, every three, and finally, iiow-a-days, every five years. At the meeting of 
1850, money prizes were distributed for the first time. To tlie nineteenth meeting, 

Stoeden .. 39 
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held in 1001 at Gefle, were sent, among other things, 528 horses, 062 head of 
cattle. 2,000 products and expedients of agriculture and its by-trades, and 691 
machines and tools. At this meeting, 72,639 kronor were distributed ns prizes, 
and the expenditure for the meeting was 339,270 kronor, of which the State 
contributed with 109,500 kronor. — Besides this, meetings are called at certain 
intervals, and shows are arranged xcithin the hiiiis; also smaller meetings are 
held within the subdivisions of the Agricultural Societies.^ 


5. AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

The aSNistants of a^rieulturLsts in Sweden are of four different 
elasse.y; a) Servants, i. e. unmarried hands finen and women) boarding; 
and lodging, with their employ er.«; /<) Teuement-lahourers, married, with 
homes apart, and with wag.-s paid partly in money, ])artly in kind; 
c) Crofters, who rent for themselves small ])areels of land belonging to 
their employers on the l omlition of nmdering a certain nnmher of days’ 
work on tlie estatt-; finally d) Day-lahoiirers. who are engaged for .shorter 
periods on day-wages, more especially during harve.«t-time. 

A) Prom th(‘ beginuiug, and for tliousamls of years, Servants have 
formed the most immediate and constant assistants in agricultural 
work. 

.4s late as up to the deiado of ls41 .50 the greeter ]iart ot the country- 
homes of Sweden aiimially lodged, fed. and partly clad (at the employer’s expense) 
Jhst as many servants of both sexes as the kitidnm of tin! house ronhl hold at 
the five daily meals. Money-wages were low. scarcely one-tliinl of what they 
now are; the food was coarse hut jdentifnl; tln^ clothes of the homeliest kitiil, 
but strong; Init little occasion for extra expenses, in conseipience of which money 
could even Ite put hy. (.’liange of servants was fsir from being so common us it 
is now. Quitting service wtis mostly a conse<pionco of serious ditt'erences, some 
wrong-doing, or else luarritige. Those servants who remained nninurricd very 
often grew gray in service. 

During the hist sixty years, all this has been completely changed. Mistresses 
do not care to hoard and loilge a single man-servant, ami no more womcn-servants 
than are rendered ueiiessary hy the cooking and house-cleaning, while the maid¬ 
servant declines to do any other kind of work. Tlie management of tlie cow-house 
has everywhei’o come into the hands of man-servants. It is only exceptionally 
that any of these men hoard and lodge with the employer. Unmarried labourers 
lodging with the farmer, are nowadays found almost exclusively on old-fashioned 
farms, or still within the household of the crofter, and then often engaged for but 
the half-year, from si>riug to winter. The official census confirms u continuous 
decline in th<^ niiinher of houscliold servants engaged in Swedish agriculture: 
between 1880 and 1800, for e.xamplc, from 216,000 to 159,00(1, or of 26'4 %. 
The loss of 57,000 such .servants amounts, however, to 18,240,000 days of work 
annually. For, including some work on holidays, such a hand has about 320 
work-days per year. 
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B) Tenement-labourers (Statare) are a kind of servants who, as a rule, 
are married, and who do not hoard and lodge with their employer, but 
receive, besides earnest-money, yearly wages, dwelling-room, and firing, 
a certain amount »in kinds- (Stat), as it is called, i. e. of grain, root- 
crops, and milk: to the.se were formerly added comestibles, etc., the mone¬ 
tary valine of which, however, is now usually added to the yearly wages. 



('rn/tf i-'K ('oltngr. 


It is nsiiidlv llic Inishiind wim in tliis case is the liired labourer, and 
hanlit (!\cr tlie wile. (Ibmiarrioil women are, however, in sonic cases employed 
as tcncmeiif-lahonrcrs). I!nl, where it can lie done, the owner of tlie estate very 
willinjlly pays certain da\-wases for a small nnmbcr of days’ labour, both to the 
wife and to those of the chihlren who are bis enonsh to work. Ihit nowadays, 
the wife of the tencmcnf-lahourcr partakes less and less in the work. Even tlie 
niilkins, which was (he. last thin}? rc(|iiircd of her, now year by year becomes 
more and more the work of the men. 

The statistics respectiii)? the number of tenenient-labonrers are defective, but 
it is at any rate rapidly increasiii}?. .An estimate makes the present tixures to 
evceed rather than to fall short of 40.00(t. About the year 1«25, they were 
estimated as beinx only about < 1 , 0110 .. 

C) Crofters (Torjiarc) — together with the members of their own 
households — make, up the grouj) of agricultural labourers next in im¬ 
portance to the servants. The crofter is, in Sweden, a kind of tenant 
of smaller, cultivated plots of land (torp) ])rovdded with premises, with 
the contract obligation of performing days’ labour on the mother-estate. 
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This mother-estate should l)e able to count upon an annual average of 150 
such days’ labour per holding. It seems as if the whole number of crofters, 
which in the middle of tho century stood at about 100,000, and in 1880 at 
about 00,000. in 1890 was in round numbers 80,000. Thus, during the last 
mentioned decaile, there has been a loss of 10.000 croftei’s or about I’/s million 
days’ labour. 

Respecting this fiecrcasc, it is to be noted that in a numiior of plm^es, in 
holdings in forest districts iiossessing both clwap uround and timlter, the number 
of crofters will, without doubt, formerly lia\e been disproportionately large 
compared to the e\teiit of the farmina of the )iiother-est.‘itc, in consequenco of 
which a decline has yood renstm to aecount for this .sinfe of thinas. lint in many 
cases the decline in the einpioyment of the crofUm-stsieiu certainly iniplitis a 
pure loss to Swedish agriculture. What tins sy.-item can effect is esiiecially to bo 
seen in Sinalaiid, whore the <‘roftci -s\^toIn is still in a a(inderfnl state of develop¬ 
ment. Here, the land cnirivated is aiinnally enlarged nj>on <!Vor> croft, in a way 
which excites the astonisniuent ot tin; hcholder. I'lic gain is i;'id(ait. not only 
for the niothor-estatc l>ut foi- tlnj crofter liimstdf, too. 

.\ position soinethine between ibo croller priqittr anil tin; fencnn iil-laltonrer 
is held by the so-called r •■/■iif/.i-r (l»ags\itckriiiriiaii ). I he. last-naintid 

class is also paid hy mean. iC siofill plot^ ofavoiind. uiii. !!. If vve'i r. :ii\ s'l sinuli 
that they aionc do not affoni a liMOilninl. in ciniM’qaitiice t>i‘ aliieh tlie 
labonrer-cro'ter niusi receive froTit tin. •■state a certain vtairlv siippiv of fmldcr 
and cereals. Thes' .-lottei'S e,\eeute day’s-labonr wlien so nspiired, for wages 
daternined once for ai). 

1)) There exi.st no satisfaetorv ii<r'ii‘i‘.s eoneernin'r flic niiiniier of 
Day-labourers. A lot of them liare tlieir own housf.-< anil lease a 
piece of land; they often eacry on some handicraft during a great ]iart 
of the yetir. When the farmers are very liiisy, these labourers hire 
themselves out for ilay-wages, or are paid for farm-work by the job 
or the piece. 

Considerable- hel]i for the /c.s.vcr farmer.'^, who tlieinsidves ]iut tlndr 
hand to the plough, was arfordeil, esjieeially iu former times. Iiy the 
grown-up children and tbe sons-in-law who were at home. Still at 
the census of 1890, there were entered 127,0f)0 sueh sons ami .son.s-in-law, 
as well as 112,000 'laughters ami 9,;>()0 daiighti'rs-in-law at home, wliose 
work, in most cases at least, eomsisted in assisting the father of the family 
in his work. In former times and under more patriarehal e.onditions, this 
formed, of course, a very cheap kind of lalioiir. when cash yiayineiit 
could scarcely have <;ome into question. In otir days, pretentions are 
of course greater, and in a constantly in(T(‘a.siiig number of cases the 
son or daughter withdraws from iliis siihordinate jvositiou by leaving 
home and taking up other oectijvations. 

It is undoubtedly shown hy the, preceding ae^toiint that the amount 
of human help in farming has tiiiinui.sheil of late, years, a condition of 
things which is also testified to by the decline in the mimher of the 
total agricultural population which is shown by Tablfe 5.5, page 498. 
This deeiine is partly a consef|uenee of the increased use of machine- 
power, but it also partly testifies to a decline below tbe real needs of 
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T. 4 BLE 84. Farmhuf leaaes. In kronor ii fio shiJI. or O-sc.g dollar. 
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64 
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1 
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81 
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0-71 

449 

260 

, 1896 00 
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4.5t! 

2.53 

2 ».-) 

11.9 

1 42 

osi 

.520 

294 ' 

1 In 1900., 

: 228 

114 

4% 

276 

2->3 

1-23 

1-58 

0 90 

.572 

.320 


the ease, iii con.sequt'nee of wbieh eoiu])laints of a want of agricultural 
hands have made themselves heard in all directions. The explanation 
of the matter is naturally to be found in the immigration of the 
country population to the towns, and also by tlie emigration abroad. 
But another important cause is also that, as has been shown in the 
fir«t part of this work, the able-bodied part of the jmpnlation is nowadays 
unusually small, relatively speaking, in our land — from causes, 
too, which are indejiendent of emigration. But as these last-named 
causes are, however, occa.sional and temporary, the want of agricul- 
Tural hands which is couijdained of, will probably be remedied by 
degrees — at least as far as the economical develoj)ment of the 
work can keep pace with the increased demands in the question of wages. 

A detailed examination of the conditions of life among agricultural 
labourers was made some years ago by Captain U. von Feilitzbn, 
at the expense of the Loren Foundation. The examination, which em¬ 
braced different country-districts in Ostergbtland, Smaland, and Skane, 
has given, as its chief result, the figures in the following Table. 


Table 85. Economic condition of agricultural labourers. 


1 

i 


Per cent. 

1 Groups. 

1 

Well 

rrettywellj 

' tO'dti. j 1 

Total. 

Well to*fla. 

: 

wel 1 i Poor. 
tO'do. 1 

1 Total. 

1 

Craftsmen . 

1,288 

1 

1,040 ; 294 

2,022 

49-1 

89- 

11 2 

1 

iOO 

! Crofters. 

5,769 

7,018 1 3,907 

10,004 

34« 

420 

234 

100 

Labourer crofters.... 

218 

639 ! 431 

1,288 

16-9 

49fi 

38‘6 

100 

; Teuement-labonrers.. 

281 

l;292 i 841 

2,414 

11'7 

f)3B 

34'S 

100 

\ Day-laboarers. 

4.56 

797 1 489 i 

1.742 

26-2 

45’H 

280 

100 

; Total 

8,012 

10,780 5,062 1 

24,700 

328 

43 0 

24 1 

100 


* Accordini; to previoaiily given day-wages in sammer and winter, voonting 150 
«f either. 
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By »craftsmen» is here meant nnder-stewards, gardeners, coachmen, cow-house 
foremen, farm-joiners, smiths, etc., who usually go through a professional course 
before they take senice. — As may be seen above, the tenement-labourers 
are comparatively the least favoured. Those placed in the best circumstances, 
again, apart from the craftsmen, are the crofters, a tact which naturally shows 
that the crofter-system is the best way of paying the agricultural labourers. To 
render possible a future development of this system, new legislation is required, 
however, which shall render the crofter more secure than hitherto in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of the labour which he o.vpends upon the improvement of his 
little plot of ground. 

Annual reports are found respecting the wages of the agricultural 
labourers of our eouutrj' — pretty rotigh figures, though, — in the 
of.ieial statistics of agriculture. view of these figures is given in 
Table 84. A considerable increase iiiay thus be seen to have taken place 
of late years — eharaeteristically enough, somewhat greater in the case 
of the women than in that of the men. — The map on page 613 shows 
the varying wages jtaid for agrioultural labour in different parts of 
the country. We find that the highest wages are in general paid in 
Xorthern Sweden as well as in the island of Gotland and in Skane. 


6. AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. 

The origin of the Agricultural Legislation still in force may he 
sought in the Middle Ages. AH the land in Sweden was not, however, 
equally affected by the enactments eoneerning it. For the lands (sFrUiaei) 
which had ■come to be exeini)ted from certain taxes, and which still up 
to A])ril 6, 1810, could only be owned by the Nobility, were hut to a 
very small extent alfeeted by them. It was other jjrivate lands and also 
crown farms that this legislation, collected in the Building code of the 
Law of 1734, especially eoneerned. As long ago, however, as 1789, by 
a decree of Gustavns III, issued on February 21 of that year, it was 
declared that land-owners who were not of the Nobility had the same 
riglits over their farms as the Nobility over theirs; and herewith a 
great part of the agricultural legislation which till then had been in 
force with regard to that land, ceased to he applicable to it. 

The ordinance regulating tlie manner in which a village shall be established 
is very ancient: it may still be said to remain in force, althougli in oiir days 
the applicaitle cases are very few. The site for the village was first to be settled; 
greater shares in the village entitled to larger building ]ilots: and the plots should 
Im arranged east and west, north and south. In tlie distribution of the land of 
the village it was not the position in regard to the plots tliat decided the ques¬ 
tion, but especially that everyone got his parcel as well in the better as in the 
worse, riots were to be built upon with farmhouses and barns and any other 
buildings that might be considered necessary, but in other respects everyone was 
allowed to build more and larger houses if he so needed. Beads and ditches for 
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rtraiiiase were to be taken from undistribntetl land; and if any one wished, within 
the limits of the villajie, to fence round his private land, it should be bis own 
affiiir. provided only that others did not suffer damage from his doing so. Where 
oni! villiigi- met another, the obligation of fencing should, moreover, be shared 
betnoeii them. The land which a peasant thus occupied, he should carefully till 
and manure, the meadows he should clear and keep in condition, and other land 
he should bring tinder cultivation, as far as he could <lo so without harm to 
forests or pasture-land — all under penalty of tine. Forests and pasture-lands 
w(!ro in general common to all the villagers, who might use them as much as 
they needed, for grazing, firewood, or timber, turf, or other things, but not for 
sale nor for use outside the limits of the village. 

Amongst other details contained in the Iluildiug code, and which have now 
for tbt! most part lost their importance, we must not, however, omit to speak of 
the enactments about burning woodlanil. which an; interesting, not only from a 
juridical jioint of view, but also from that of cultural history. In tin; extensive 
tracts of country where the inhabitants were still few atid forest-land timple, 
the jieasants were wont, without regiird to futun; cultivation, to burn the 
woodlanti. that is to allow fire to jia.ss over a tract of forest, so as to be able 
afterwards .uring two or throe veiirs to sow rye in the ashes. As. however, such 
a huniing of woodland rendered iho tract of forc.st for a very long time unpro¬ 
ductive, both .as regards the growth of wooii and partly also for pasturage, it 
was decreed that lor siicli barniiig of woodlami i»ermission must he asked both 
of the co-projirietors in the vilhme and of some iiuhlic authorities. 

■As now it was sought, in this and other ways, to lix by law the duties of 
the peasant, it was necessary also to arrange for some control to easun; the ob- 
servc’ice of the ordinanees. This vtas to ho obtained h> an insjaiefion, a charge 
to be e.xercised by a crown oflicc.r atid two jurates. On crown farms an inspection 
should be held every third year; on private lands, not owned by the nobility, 
>wheii neglect or faulty building thereon was noticed* (till February -Jl, ITs'.t; 
sto above). Kverything should then bo investigat(;il, tin* hiiildiiigs, within and 
without, fences and ditches. h(imefanu and forests — ami wliat was then found 
wanting shonlil bo made good, and possihl.v even a fine be ]iaid for it. 

The agricultural legislation which has heeii addisl after 1T.!4, and which 
ought to be considered in coniieetioii with this subject, is verv scanty. It is, in 
fact, almost entirely contained in the Itoyal liecrees of lleeeniher 21, IBoT, 
concerning the duty of fencing jiroperfy, and of .Tune 20, eoneerniiig ditching, 

etc. In the decree about fcnciuii, the ])rinciide was laid down that (ivcryoiie is 
hound to look after his cattle tliat they do no damage. The jirinciplo in regard 
to the duty of fencing then retpiires further that when fencing is to he done 
between the lands of two neighbours, the two shall share the (ixpense. etc., equally be¬ 
tween them. Only those, howewer, have a right, with inconsiderable exceptions, to insist 
on part.ici]iation in fencing, whose forests or outlying ground adjoin homo-farms or 
other land of like character. 'I'he fence which is thus put up shall be kept 
in the condition in which it is first constnicted, ami in general Ix! kept in the 
condition re(|uired by law', from May 16 fill frost lias entered into the soil. 

As to ditching and the pussibilities of dmining boggy land, these have 
received a more modern form of expression by the ordinance of 187ii. In the law 
of 1734 it was only prescribed that the villagers should, each according to his 
share in the village, keep up the drainage; and that each for his field should, if 
necessary, dig 40 fathoms of ditches or clear out 8(i fathoms of old ditches. It 
was, in addition, prescribed that if the ditches of one village met those of another, 
each village should dig through its own ground, and that if anyone in digging 
ditches through his ground or ineadow-lund came to the meadow-land, pasture- 
’and, or other outlying ground of another village, the said village might not 
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prevent the outflow of the water. If a ditch should be necessary to furnish an 
outlet, and if the neighbours could not agree as to who should keep this ditch in 
condition, the judge should decide the question according to what seemed best or 
necessary. In the ordinance of 1879 a new principle was introduced, viz., that if any 
one for the cultivation and drainage of his land wanted to ditch to a depth of 4 feet, 
he shall not be hindered from doing so by the owners of land lying lower down. 
On the contrary, the owners of land wbicli is benefited by this drainage shall, in 
proportion to the benefit derived, share in the cost, of tlic draining, including a 
compensation for the ground which is used in digging tlie ditch, pcnetrataig, etc. 
It is also proscribed that drainage shall not be preventeil from niniiing out into 
a neighbour’s already existing ditcli, but that th(! cost of tin’ jiossiiile alteration of 
the latter, necessitated by tin! new influx, and that of kci-jiing the ditcli in order, 
shall be met in the same way as prescrilied in the opeuing of a new ddcli. 

Much the same principles and pre.'yriptioMS bold good in tlic qncsiion of 
loiverku) the level of a hike, or of tajiping a lake: but piildic ap]>ro\.d through 
the Govertior of the Iain is in this case required. .Vnyonc, however, who in such 
a matter of drawing off water is not himself a petitioner and does not concur in 
the ]ietitinn, can have exemption from sharing in tlio cost of th.' audertaking if 
he, within a year after tlie execution of it, renounces before thi Governor tlie 
benefit thereof. The expense incurred on account of his land shall be met by 
cutting ofl' from the improved land as much as corresponds to the valne of the 
improvement to liiin and adding it to that of the sharers in the enterjirise. 


Tenant Letrislation. 

The Tenant la-giglation ha.s the .same origin as the Agricultural 
Legislation. Prescriptions still in force and collected together in the 
law of 17;»4 can in almost all their essentials, he. traeed. not only in 
the laws <d‘ the realm laid down during the latter part of the 
Middle Ages, but also in ditlerent provincial laws. There was conse¬ 
quently nothing new that the law of 17.3! introduced into our code. 
AH the more worthy of note is then that, however inueh the agricul¬ 
tural conditions were changed during the tiiue elapsed since 1734, the 
tenant legislation itself did not undergo any essential alteration. If, 
however, any change in its conditions is to b(‘ noticed, this depends upon 
an altered way of viewing things, and not least that the relations 
between lessors and tenants, which still as late as 1734 were relations 
as between master and dependent, have now become, if we except the 
crofter-system (see p. dll), an entirely economical relation between two 
contracting ))arties on the same, looting. 

No fixed form is prescribed for the agrocinent. whereby one person lets to 
another land for cultivaticm; so it can,be either a verbal agreement ora written one, 
with or without witnesses. To eusnro safety, however, as against a third person, 
the tenant is required to obtain registration, and this is granted by the court only 
on the ground of a contract drawn up in writing and attested by witnesses. The 
duration of the agreement may be either fixed or dependent on the giving of notice. 

A fixed period may not extend over more than fifty years — in the ease of 
a lumber lease, only twenty years — and at the expiration of the time the lease shall 
terminate without previous notice being given. If the agreement be made on the 
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condition of notice given, the lease shall expire when the legal year of surrender, 
reckoned from the time for giving notice, has elapsed; i. e. the year of surrender 
is not reckoned to begin to nin before December 21, if notice have been given 
before that date, and lusts all through the following year and till March 14 of 
the year following thereupon. The 14th of March is in all agiicnltural property 
— exce]>t ecclesiastical benefices, whore it is the 1st of May — the k^al day 
for outgoing and taking jmssession. The 21st of December i.s tin' legal jmy-day, 
when the tenant, if nothing be otherwise stipulated in the lease, shall pay bis 
rent. If this rent be payable in money, it shall be tendered to tin' landlord at 
his residence; if in prcstatioiis in kind, these shall be held for him at the place 
of the leased property. 

The tenant has the right to cultivate and use the arable land, meadows, 
forests, buildings, etc. of the prbi)erty as they exist there, if tlicrc be no excejition 
contained in the lease. .411 these the ^tenant shall keep during his tenancy in the 
condition in which he received them, shall even, acconling to the wording of the law, 
improve the property by new buildings and new cultivation — a pniscription which 
has now, however, largely lost its imimrtance. Tlni forests of the property may be 
used in proportion to their produce as far as necessity rc<iuires and to supjdy what 
is needed for daily use, i. e. that if the production be small the tenant must cer¬ 
tainly obtain forest produce elsewhere for the suii])ly of the. daily needs of the farm. 

Hay and straw iirodueed on the fann and the manure (ln»])ped must be used 
on the farm, on pain of forfeiture of the right of tenancy. 

Before the property is delivered up, a waste in-spection shall be held by two 
jurors, to investigate matters and ascertain in wh.at euudition the i)roi)erty is left. 
The inspection shall embrace the houses, without and within, the fences, ditches, 
tillage of the soil, pasture-land, ‘ and forests, or as much of these as is decided 
by agreement between the two eontraetiug parties. What is thus shown to be 
lacking shall be noted and appraised; if at the expiry of the lease the waste be 
greater than it was at its commencement, the overjilus is to be inileniniiied by the 
tf.nant. In the opposite case again, if at the expiry of the lease the waste be 
less than at its commencement, the tenant is not considered to have a right to 
compensation — according to the principle which refuses to the tenant a right 
to compensation for improvements carried out on the iiro)>erty. 

Some new principles in regard to the conditions of tenancy in 
Sweden have been introduced by the Koyal ordinance of November 
10, 1882, concerning the administration of crown domains. In this pro¬ 
clamation it is ordained that the obligation of the tenant in regard to 
rebuilding may not exceed b'lo of the annual rent; that fodder may, 
with the consent of the Crown Land office and on conditions prescribed 
by it, be removed from the farm; that the tenant is entitled to com¬ 
pensation for any considerable work for various kinds of drainage of 
the land, for cultivation of virgin soil, when it is proved that the cost 
has been greater than the profit the tenant could derive from it during 
his tenancy; that the tenant shall be entitled to compensation for fallow 
circulation, etc., and for straw and fodder which he may leave at the 
expiration of his lease. These decisions, it is true, do not apply to 
other than crown-tenants; but they unmistakably indicate the direction 
in which future tenant legislation is going to develop. 



VII. 


FORESTRY. 


1. THE FORESTS. 

Of the 41 million hectares (101 million acres) which Sweden occupies, 
inland seas not incdnded, 21 million hectares (52 million acres) are at 
present considered to l)e covered with wood; consequently fully 50 per 
cent., or more than half. Of aU the countries in Europe only Fin¬ 
land seems to have a somewhat greater part of the ground wooded 
than Sweden. The average figime for the entire Europe is JlS per cent, 
but for West Euroja; only 25 per cent. 

For (‘ach hundred of its inhabitants Europe has on an average 
about 80 hectares of wood. West Eui’ope has only 40; the figure for 
Sweden is fully 400. Also in this case Sweden’s figure is the highest 
in Europe next to Finland’s. A comparison between Sweden and some 
other countries from this point of view is given in the diagram on 
page 620. 

How Sweden’s ground is divided between common and private pro¬ 
perty can not be stated, as no estimatio.i has ever been made con¬ 
cerning the area of field and meadow which belong to the Crown- 
domains, and ])artly not even of the outfields. As to the outfields, that 
is the whole land-area counting off the arable land and natural meadow's, 
an approximate partition can still be made, which for 1900 turns out 
in the following way, in hectares*: 

Below the line Above the line Total ' 

of eoniferouB plants, of coniferouH plants. 

BolonBing to the State*. 7,071,010 6,675,224 13,746,234 

' ' hnndreds & parishes... (>40,477 — 640,477 

>■ > private persons. 21,714,731 _—_21,7 14,731 

Total 28,426,218 6,675,224 36,101,442 

These figures, however, are not very reliable (see note to the Table), 
and can only give an approximate idea of the case. In the figures for 
the public forests the unreclaimable land (not wooded) may as a rule 
have been counted in, still not always. 

* An hectare = 2'47 acres. — * Under this head are included also the woods of eecle- 
siastical benefices and public institutions, part of which do nut belong to the State. 
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Wooded ground, in hectares, per 100 inhabitants. 




Russia. 


1!>0 lieclarcs. 


United 
Kingdom, 

□ 

Jici’t. 3 liect. 


Frann. 


It will 111' ■ii’i.!i iiou. till iir''vi(.iis Tiiiilc tlm! tliv wlioic liit;- torri- 
torv in tli,' X. A\ of riwedi n aiiovi' tJic cr'iiili'iniii.'' limit, is con- 

.sirli l'i'il t(, Imii'i!” t< the Stiitt'. Jw iiiiliiip tliis u'l'ritorw i piT (■•'nl of 
all outlieJds i;i '' v 'di'n slionki In* Stiitf pro^icrty, l> in'i' ci'in lii'loiitj 
to bundreds or ‘[•aiislics, and (jO'i jicr rent .slioidd In- ])i'ivatc jirojuTiy. 
•Ij the territory, on the other hand, whieh is silnated tielon th>' limit 
of coniferous ])liints, 2l4-n per eent is tlie pro]ierty of (lie .“state. -J'-i jier 
cent other 2 jnblie jiroperty, and 73'8 per eent 2 >rivate jirojierty. 

Of the whole, outfield — ;!6,l()l,4t“2 hectares — 1.‘),:>94,:V2.'> hectares iire 
not wooded, of which fi,(!7r),224 hectares owirin; to their situation above 
the coniferous limit, while t<,71!»,l(H heeta.ivs below this limit are not 
wooded. The wooded ground consequent ly amounts to 2(1,707.117 hectares. 
These figures still are very uncertain. Of tlie ground entered as wooded, 
not inconsiderable domains have been cnt hare of wood or deprived of 
their wood-covering from the ravages of fire. On the other hand, the 
accounts concerning the extension of the woode-d gronml, are in many 
places too lov.“, esjiecially in Smaland and in certain ])art.s of Norrland. 

The extension of forests within eacdi one of the Liins of Swiiden 
was calculated, in lilOO, to the coiiijjass which is given in Table til, 
page 521. 

A presentation in diagrammatical form is given in the map, page 622. 
Of all the forests in the Kingdom, two thirds are situated north of the 
Dalelfven River. Relatively to the area, northernmost Sweden is not 
so rich in wood, because a grciat part of the country is here situated 
above the tree-limit. Richest in wood are the Lftns of Vermland, 
Kopparberg, Gefleborg, and Ve.sternorrland, where from 60 to more than 
80 per cent of the ground are wooded. 

The return of the Sw'edish forests, or the annual gro^h, capable of 
being used, has been estimated to 27 million cubic meters. (Concerning 
the oonsumption, the following calculation has been made out for 1897. 
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Exported imwrooght timber. 6,990,000 cubic metere. 

> wrought timber, except wood-pulp. 100,000 » » 

Wood used for wood-pulp. 1,419,000 • » 

Timber for mines .. 5,^7,000 » » 

Other use . 15,6^,000 » 


Total 30,049,009 cubic meicTB. 

Tlie jffescint consiim])tion ooasecineuiJy should exceed the growth 
rnpahle of being used by about 3 million cubic meters annually. Still 
i1 ought to be rcmiarked that the total growth is considerably larger 
thiiii the amount of wood-material used, iiiasiiiuch as in certain places 
part of th(! woo<i-mat<irial worth felling (lannot be utilized but has 
to lie left to moulder in the woods.^ Thus, in the Lilns of Norrbotten 
and Vest.erbottim no less than 4<J ]>er cent arc* i.'onsidered to be wasted, 
in the remaining j>art of Norrland as also in Dalarne al)Out 20 per 
cent, and in (lentral and Southern Sw('(ieii ') ]»er (tent. Incniased 
]’riees ol’ W(M)il-material, owing to a decreasing sujijdy and improved 
ecnnmunieaiions eifeet, liowev.u'. that the wood-material in ail parts of 
the eoniil!'\ i~ belter utilized, whieli eircnmstance natnrally shonl.d 
diminish the iibote enleiilated stir\dus of wood-eutting. But on the other 
hand the eonsumption is steadily inereasing, and it is hard to calcvtVate 
when a balanee is i-t'aehi-d. so that the eonsumption (the tjuantity of 
wood-eutliiig) does not exceed the growth. The wood-jiroilaction might 
be. eonsiileralily intuvase.d if the jtivsent heath.s. ealciiiated to half 
a million hectares, as well as other now iinprodnctive territories, as 
for instamu' soiiiii bogs and morasses 2 >ossible to drain, were j)ut in a 
woodprodtieing state. 


Pablic forests. 

A) The liistory of the Swedish State forests shows great vicissi¬ 
tudes. This especially concerns the nineteenth century, jnst now ter¬ 
minated. Under the influence of the new economical ideas which at the 
l)eginning of the aforesaid century asserted themselves, namely that the 
State was uot cai)ablc to carry on economical activity with any greater 
advantage, the crown-forests in the southern jffovinces were between 1810 
and 1830 given away for the greatest part or sold at a very low price 
to private persons. Even in the northern Lttns, at the so-called delimita¬ 
tion (>Afvittring»), w'hen big territories not occupied hy cultivation were 
distributed among the State and jirivate jiersons, the interests of the 
State were for a long time not taken care of at all, but w’ood-territories 
were given to ijrivate fai-ms, which territories were not at all in projmr- 
tion to the value of the farms in other respects. After the general in¬ 
crease in value of lumber in the middle of the nineteenth century, these 
forests wert! made an object for lively speculation, and were soon trans¬ 
ferred into other Lands for entting, often without regard to their future 
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existence. By this, attention was drawn to the fact that the State 
ought for its own part to keep, and for the future take care of its supply 
of forests, especially as extensive grounds in Norrland and Dalarne 
were still not disposed of. 

From about 1860 the Swedish State accordingly has followed new 
principles with regard to the keeping of its wood-property, and the 
result is clearly evident from the fact that the area of the Crown parks''- 
has, between 1870 and 1900, increased from 425,794 to 4,518,067 hee|||»s. 

The area, not only of the Crown parks hut also of other'^mate. 
forests as well as public forests of other kind, at the end of the years 
1880, 1890, and 19tK>, is shown by the following figures in hectares — 
as a rule including the unreclaimable^ (not wooded) land*. 



In 1880. 

In 1890. 

In 1900. 

Crown parks. 

Not organized State grounds* .... 
Forests of the crown domains .... 

Forests of civil tenures. 

Plantings on drift-sands. 

2.28f),277 

1,161,528 

2.52,726 

18,807 

2,166 

3,408,751 

1,049,249 

240,710 

16,920 

1,397 

4,518,067 

689,085 

171,518 

14,056 

1,333 

Total A 

3,720..5t>4 

4,717,027 

5.394,059 

Forests left to mines . 

left to sawmills . 

of c<M*Iesia8ti<*al l>cm'1irc8 

of public iiistiintioiis _ 

ol’ rrown farms . 

41.519 

234,8;)3 

;!0t!,847 

!t;!.059 

1,0778.90 • 

40,604 

2(i9,070 

342,083 

33,379 

1,472.907 

32,572 

119,835 

348,952 

43,317 

1,132.245 

Total B 

2,11)8,013 

1.676,951 

Sum total, hectares 

.5,414,672 

6,87.5,076 

7.071,110 


Under A an*, entered those fi>r(?.sts whieli the State, owns or has 
let, under B, on tlie other hand, those which have bt-eu given up for 
other jjurposes. Part of the gi’ounds entered under B do not belong 
to th(! Stut<*, but .still are under its control or administration. Some of 
the above figures for earlier dates are uncertain. 

The raluc of tin*. State forests entered under the first two titles 
above ((irown parks and not organized state grounds) is estimated to 
about 72 miiliou kronor. The direct revenues of the State from its 
forests have amounted to^: 


Avcrntc's for 
the years 

1871/75. 

187«,80. 

1881'85. 

188(!.'{)0.. 

1891/95. 

1896 00. 

In 1900 . 


Gross revenue. 

916,328 kronor. 
].024.(i43 
1,798,842 
2,28f),173 
3.249,053 
61)96.997 
8,418,348 


Expenditure. 

415,995 kronor. 
68.5,587 . 

712.971 . 

829,893 . 

1,072,637 . 

1,575,732 . 

1,944.083 . 


Net revenue. 

500,333 kronor. 
:«)9,056 
1,085.871 
1.455,279 
2,176,416 
5,021,265 
6,474,265 


'■ Fully organized state forests. — * Grounds left in possession of the State after the 
>I>cliniitatlun> (sec p. 621); here are also included districts not yet delimited but which are 
considered to remain State property after completed delimitation. — “ Crown farms = farms 
disposed of against special dues to the State. — ■* An hectare = 247 acres. — “A krona = I'lO 
shilling or 0'268 dollar. 
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Tbesi* fissures show a considorable increase in the. State revenues from 
llic t'on'sts — au increase which for the last few years ])artl,v depends 
also on tlie exi'eptioualJy fiivonrable conjunctures in the world’s market. 

Concerninii: the above mentioned different kinds of i)nl>lic forests, 
we may give some slnut guiding data. Like questions of exdieqiicJ* in 
general, this subject would properly require a rather explii-il account to 
lie fnlJy eomprehensihle to foreign readers; on account of limited spmie, 
onlv short indications can naturallv here be given. 

The Crown parks. As mentioned above, their area has duritig the 
last three decades Itceii more/ than tenfolded. This increase is still 
going on, ])artly because a great deal of (.,'rown laiitl remaining after 
the sDeliraitation-' (see p. (iilh is transferred to the (,’rown parks, partly 
because th(! forests left by the State to the disposal of saw-mills and 
mines rettirn to the (-rown. ]tartly through ]inri hases of forests. ]>artly and 
hnally becao e forests of tin? Crone (biniains are organized as (.h’own ])arks. 

The purchases of i/round l/v tlie State for creating or enlarging 
Crowji parks, has since ls7.') been of tlie. following extent": 


Yciirs. .-\ria runlai'C money. for lioclarc. 

ISTo. .. J.STa ii'.i hoi'tares. .'jl.tkMdo kronor. gs kr 

1876 BO. tl.'!6B2.) ■ 778..')iVS'9S . (ks ■ 

1881 85 . SkYiiiO » 100.4873« - 105 > 

IBBtaJK). 44,()60t;!i . l.Ji.Vl.B-ltiTo .‘10 . 

1801 !t5. 4ti.9ti5 72 . . e.5ii(M!8t) 42 . r>0 

1890 00. i;-i5.7(i9 :i3 ._7.9r»3,416-2ti .5;i > 


Total 24l,622'il.l hectares. 12,768,609'72 kronor. 33 kr. 

These purchases of ground have princijially been made in the. 
southern jjart-s of the country. 

The area of Jfot organisseii remainiug State $rrouud, inclusive of Crown 
land not yet delimited (see p. ()2i5, note :!), amounted at the emd of IhOO 
to 689,085 hectares. These forests are being reduced, principally because 
certain grounds are. gradually transferred to Crown parks. 

h’orests belonging to the Crown domains let on lease have a total area 
of 171,518 hectares. The area of these forests is also decreasing, partly 
through the sale of smaller farms, and partly because certain forests 
become reserved for Crown parks. 

The forests of civil tenures generally belong to the residences of 
bailiffs and constables and have an area of 14,056 hectares, which is still 
somewhat diminishing through the drawing in of the residences, which 
are then let or sold. 

The drift-sand plantations of the State, situated within the Liins of 
Blekinge, Kristianstad, and Halland, comprise 1,833 hectares. 

Forests, mostly belonging to the State and under its administration, 
and which have been given up to various other purposes, are in the 
tabular summary on page 623 entered under the title B. Under this 
head come the different kinds of forests Mentioned below. 


' An hectare = a-47 acres. A krona = l lO shilling or 0'2G8 dollar. 
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From Surdingra in Angermanland. 


The Slate forests left to mines for the supjtort of the mining imlustry com¬ 
prise :5‘2,.')72 liectares. Tart of thi-»e ha\e been witlalrawii hy the State, since the 
comlitioiis for ftiviii}! them up to jirivate persons an> no more at iiand. 

Tile area of State forests left to be cut for saw-mills amounts to 
lIi>,8So liectares. Uiiriiut the close of the ingliteenth century and the earlier 
half of the nineti'cnth, the State tried to sa])port the saw-mill industry in Norr- 
land hy KUittitoteein;' to certain saw-mills a felling-survey from the crown-forests 
of a larger or smaller nurnher of trees at a fixed price. To the saw-mills thus 
jirivilegecl was soon given the right to have ground set apart — the >Stockfangst»- 
forests — for the cutting of timher. It pro\ed. However, later on that these 
forest-domains given to the saw-mills had the power to yield considerably larger 
wood-quantities than the annual privileged amount of timber or trees, at the same 
time as difficulties arosi* about deciding on the disposal of this overplus. Owing 
to this, as also to other causes, an agreement has during the last few years been 
made between the Stiite and several privilege-holders, on account of which these 
latter — against the right of utilizing during some few years all the trees in 
those forests, u]i to a certain dimension lo«;er than that decided before — hate 
undertaken to restore the forests in question to the State at the termination of 
the lumber time and give up all further claims. 

The area of the forest and pasture ground belonging to the Ecclesiastical 
beiieflces amounts to :!48,962 hectares. The return is disposed of, in the first 
place, for the siijiply of the residence-holder and for the wood-supply of the 
parish when building a rectory and, although with certain restrictions, in building 
a church. The rest of the ordinary wood-production is, as a rule, divided between 
the minister and the general >Kegulating Fund of wages for the clergy?, while 
the income for such extra wood-jiroduction (through cutting for the purpose of 
improving and clearing) as not required for .just mentioned BUjiply, goes to 
the »l''orest-fund of the clergy bcnoficcs?, by which the e.xpensos are defrayed for 
forest districting and forest plantation at clergy benefices with insufficient .wood- 
revenue to supply means for those purposes. — At clergy benefices bought by 
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tlie ])arisli or given as a donation by private persons, tlie wood-prodnetion is 
aasiaiiod to flic benefit of tlie holder and to the parish, according to the special 
n'solntion of the tioveniment and the wording of the donation-letter. 

The area of forests belonging to Pultlk Institutions, such as churcluw, aetide- 
iiiics. hospitals, etc., amounts to 43.347 hecttires. 

The Crown farm and settlement forests. Their rtturn goes to the tenant. 
The total area .amounts to 1.I32,:.'45 hectares. 

B) The total area of the Forests of the hundreds (the eonmiou.s) 
amonnts to aliont ]tl((,OOil hectares. Shareholders in the forests of a 
hundred are the farmers in the hundred, aceording: to Ihe size itf their 
farms. But the forests of Jhe hundreds are not to lie divided but 
must be kejit uudiniinisbed and treated ai'cordiug to such eeonoinic 
]>rinci]i,les founded on a seicutitie-basis, as purpose the future existence 
and highest return of the forest. If a coiniium of a hundred has not 
lieen placed tinder the adininislration and care of the Forest-service, 
nevertheb-s the Slate foresters shall control tliat the eeonoinic ]>rin- 
ci]de decreed for the comnioi’ of the hundred be followed. Thii return 
of the couinion of a hundred is in the tirsl jdace used for meeting the ex- 
]ienses of its gnarding and managemcni. secondly for building jiurposes 
of the hnndied, and lastly for distriimtion among the shareholders. 

C) The Parish forests amount altogether to about r»4(l,<K)0 lieet- 
are-'. The jiarish forests (the jiarish eommoiis) in the Ltiu of Sorrhotten 
stand under the care and management of the fore.st service. They 
are con.stitnted by the land-owners of the parisli having decided at 
sthe Delimitations (see p. 201) to reserve jiaiT of tlieir forest grant to 
Jore.st in coinnion. The area of tlie.se forc.sts amounts to 27!t,S2n hectares. 
The jiarish forests in the Liins of (.ifflrlior;/ and Kojijwrhcri/ have arisen 
liy a bigger area of wood granted in i-ertaiii parishes at the vdciipral 
re-parceling of lamK (see ]>. h\i) under the condition that forests in 
coiuuion should be formed thereof. The area of tlie.se forests amounts 
to 257,0.');i hectares. The valid jire.scrijitions as to their attention and 
care only in .«ome measure limit the shareholders’j'rce power of disjiosal, 
wherefore the forests may easily have been too hardly used. Out of the 
returns of the forests considerable Funds have ne\ertlieless been formed, 
which are used for the wants of Ihe jiarislies. (See the eh.'ipter oti the 
linanees of the communities, ji. 2.53). 

Administration of the imhiie forests. 

Most of the jmblic forc.sts, even those which do not belong to the 
State, are under the aduuuistration or eontrol of the I'orvst m-rricc, 
whieh be.sides administers the State’s landed jirojierties. For nearly 
all of these forests the rule holds good that the eeopoiny should be 
enduring. These two factors, ])rofe.ssional information and the custom 
of I'onlin iity, account for the general excellent management conferred 
espeei.'tlly on that group of public forests which are under the. direct 
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admimstration of the Forest service. This administration nowadays 
includes (a.s before shown) Crown jiarks, driftsand plantations, mine 
forests, and many <'omni6ns, forests attached to residences, and the Crown 
farm forests let on lease. And in connection with the new general forest 
legislation of 1906 (see below), s|(ecial laws, in force fi-oui 1905, have 
been ])romulgatcd concerning ilie forests belonging to towns and public 
institutions, jiroviding that ibese forests are to lie ]daced under the 
control of tbc Forest service. The iiuestion of ]iuttitig all commons under 
the administration of the Forest service is, however, not yet settled. 

Forest. Legislation in Sweden was first concerned with tb,‘, regula¬ 
tion of /iiihlic forests. Mention i.s made of cimimonx in the e.orliest 
existing legal contracts and cluirters.. Under that designation were in¬ 
cluded tliose stri'tcbes of wooded land that intervened between the tracts 
of cultivatc'il country; these intervening stretches were con.sidered by the 
owners of the adjacmit land as nece.ssary, both for yielding them forest 
jirodiice and for allowing them an opjiortiinity to extend the cultivated 
land in their ]io.ssession. 

Heine tlicse wiMiiiiMl tracts could not be appropriated by any one who 
chose, as was the case witli waste land Sonietiiiies, however, the name commons 
is found apjilieil to these waste lands, which by degrees came to he regarded 
as State iiroporty. In the )iroclamatioii of Gustaviis Vasa, of April 20, 1542, 
it is declared that :uiicultitatcd tracts of land belong to God, the King, and 
the Swedish Crown . These tracts were not, however, dealt with exclusively as 
projicrty of the State; tluw were, on the contrary, held in readinc.«s for the 
furtherance of land-caltnn'. on the one hand by ap]iortiounieiit of land for eolo- 
ni/ation hy settlers (in Norrlaml), and on the other by the grant of the right 
>to such cultivators of the soil as d<i not enjoy it in woods of their own, to make 
use of jiastiire. timber, fencing-material, leaves for fodder, birdi-hark. peat and 
hast, besides other things to he found there, t(i .supply their own hare needs.® 
This enactment gradually produced the impression in the minds of the people, 
that these commons were public forest-laud, belonging in some cases to jiarishes, 
in others to hundreds. Tliose that belonged to the iiarislies have, with few e.\- 
eeptions been divided between the shareholders, while those belonging to the 
hundreds remained intact and under the control of the State. In some instances 
the tracts wore retained as State jiroperty and were transferred to Crown parks, 
after exjilications having been made concerning their nature. 

The Swevlisli Forpst Service originates from a I'enrri/ ncrrice in¬ 
stituted already in tlie Ititb century. Earlier mentioned »deer and bird- 
shots" and vningi'rs jtnd deerkeepers® did not form a body eolfeeted. 
The jiriueijiaJ work of the A’euery service was till the beginning of tlie 
nineteenth e('ntnry also eonneeted with shooting, although already in 
the middle of the. seventeenth century attention .seems to have lieen paid 
to forestry. On behalf of foresiry the Venery serx'ice still did not do 
very nmeh, until, after the institution of the Forest Institute in 1828, 
the officials were given ojiportunity to gather special information in 
forestry. After the institution of a Forest Board, in 1859, the chief of 
that also became chief of the Forest- and Venery service. 
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a view of bringing together under one central office the direc¬ 
tion of the aciniinistration, not only of the forests but also of the State’s 
Jandi'd firo])erties, the Forest Board was in re-organized into the 
Crown Lands’ Office now existing, the chief of wliich thus is chief of 
the Forest service. The mission of this service is in tin* tirst place tlie 
care and inanagenieiit of the public forests. The care and impiovement 
of game has become of smaller importance, but .still it is imduded among 
the. duties of the Forest 8er\'ice. 

.\fter the last regulations, wliich i^aine in force with the beginning of 1!)01 
ami 1003, the Forest service consists of 9 chief maxtern of forext and 89 regular 
moxtiTX of forest. According 'to the same regulation, the nnmlicr of regular 
ranoers was raised to 348. — The service territories of tlie forest service are 
termed dixfricts for chief masters of forest, n-ecirs^ for masters of forest, and 
sections of ijnardina for rangers. 

In the districts axxixtnnfs are employed for assi.stanc.e principally in the 
office of chief mastera of forest, and extra wnMlees o/"/’ores/for temporary forest 
work. Oil larger revirs assixtan* maxters of forest are appointed, who admi¬ 
nister a certain ))art of the revir on their own responsibility. To tlie assistance 
of masters of forest suh-c]erks are aiipointed on tlie revirs. The total immlK'r 
of auxiliary officials in the forest serviee amounts to about l.hO, of vvhicb nearly 
half at the same time liau private employment. 

In addition to the above mentioned officials, there are fi forext-etiflitieers 
em*>loyed in the h'orest service. Tney are tasked with the c-xecution of forest 
transactions for private owners, after re((iicst at tlie Frown Lami.s’ (ll'fice. The 
forest-engineers are paid by the (Government but also receive pay from the private 
forest-owners wlio have demanded their serviees. The work of the forest-engiiioers 
consists of forest jiartitioii, revisions of (‘arlicr ecoiiomii' jirojects, aflorestatioii. 
drainage of lioggy woodlarnl, arrangements for thinning and other tilings for tlie 
care and improvement of tlie forest, information in forest economy at agricultural 
schools, etc. The interest of the (lublic for the activity of those officials lias shown 
itself to lie greatest in Central Sweden, least in the relatively more woody northern 
parts of the country. 


Private forest.s- 

By far the preponderant part of Sweden’,s forests, with the uii- 
reclaimabJe land about 2'2 million hectares, or half the area of Sweden, 
belongs, a.s above shown, to private owners, and the private forestry 
is consequently a question of the ntmo.st importance for the country. 
Leaving aside the northernmost part of the country, for which one has 
been compelled to limit the disposal of private forests by .special laws 
(see below), a survey of the state of the private forests gives the fol¬ 
lowing result. It is to be observed that the public forests in the parts 
of the country mentioned below have a relatively limited extension, or 
about 6 per cent of the forest-area (against about 45 per cent in the 
northernmost Lilns), owing to which circumstance the private, forests in 
here mentioned parts oast the balance for the general state of the forests. 

With regard to the state of the fore.sts south of the LRns of Norrhotteii 
and Vesterbotten, the throe following regions can be distinguished: 
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a) Central and Southern Norrland and Dalame are of greater importance 
for the timber export of the country than the whole remaining Kingdom. Over- 
himbering of large timber is considered to be general and also of small timber 
in the coast-regions. Several, j)articularly larger forest-owners within the region, 
however manage their forests very well. 

b) The. niininij-diitlrict coniprises a belt from the Liln of Verniland to the 
J...'in of Ktcx.'kliolm, or that jiart of the country where the mining industry is sp<(- 
cially carried on. The forests are full of growing-jiower but over-lunibered, which 
niiisann! has increased since* the saw-mill industry has become general here also. 
Till! rejuvenescence of the f<>rest after felling for coaling is good, and the forests 
of the iron-works are generally well managed. 

e) The. forests of the country xoulh of the aforesaid belt do not any longer 
give rise to any big industry. The timber exjiort, which eora])ared with the 
wood-suipply is (|uitc considerabb*, includes^ a relatively great pereeiitiige of small 
timber, as pit-jirojis, rafters, etc. Slost of tlu; farm-forests, esjtecially the smaller, 
usually rescitd>le badly managed iiaslimi-grounds, where birch, aspen, alder, and 
other leaf-trees form a great j>art of the sj)arsc vegetation. To favour the pasture, 
the wfiods are usually kept thin; the want of iiasture-gronnd for cattle also 
counteracts the dis]tosition to (cultivate the bare ground with wood. Larger forest- 
owners. however, have exemiilary foiest economy in many jplaces. 

The, jirivate forests of the country are. on the irholc — though 
with many cxcejitions — in a negJeeted state and are, a.s a rule, objects 
for or(:r-lunihfrin;i. It is trtie that exact statements are lacking con¬ 
cerning ilic r|uuntity of the over-Iunibering, as for its cah'ulation }»rp- 
cise information is required, not only concerning the annual gi’owth of 
tlie forest, but also concerning th<* quantity of the animal luniliering. 
For want of exact statistic informations, one has to be content with 
the a])]>roximate I'stimation which has lieen given above on Jiage t)21. 

Tin* necessity of finding a remedy for those unfavourabh* conditions 
has during the last decades caused numerous jiroiio.sitions, not only by 
])rivate jicrsons but also by Royal committc.'s with a view to regulating 
and jiroinoting the conservation of these forests. As early as in the 
sixties and sevimties, special laws were issued regarding the forests in 
the Lilns of (Jotland, Norrbotten, and Vesterbotten as well as in the 
northt'rnmost jtart of the Liln of Kopparberg (])arish of SSrna), concerning 
which see the following. A ffrneral law, with regard to the remaining 
greater jiarl, of the country, has only in very recent times been brought 
about, when after many debates and difficulties one has arrived at the 
Legislation of concerning the management of private forests — 

from a prineijiial point of view one of the most important economic laws 
that ever was promulgated in Sweden. We present below an ab.strac.t 
of its main provisions as wej.1 as a brief historical account of the 
development of private forest legislation in our country. 

The Icgisbitiun concerning these forests has in the past gone through highly 
remarkable phases of development. From complete freedom, three hundred years 
ago, they were by and by made an object of increasingly severe legislation, and 
finally even the lumber-felling ior household-purposes was jtlaced under the control 
of the State. Then followed a reversion, which at last once more led to nearly 
complete freedom. During the last five decades a reaction has set in, imposing 
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. jvcral restrictions ui)Oii private torest-o«iiers with reitani to the inaiiasiemeiit of 
their forests. 

This legislation coiiimeuci^d in the way that tiie riglit to estahlisti settle¬ 
ments and get theiii converted into socage farms was (amueeted with the I'onditioii 
Unit the forests of farms foumied in this way could ho freely u^eil only for 
Household needs, while timber intended for sale had to he lookeil out and 
marlred by the jiroper forester before the fellini;. It was, however, only by the 
Itoyal ordinance of .June IMfid. that this instruction was given for the six 
northern Liins. The setthnnent system had before been so partially encouraged, 
that in many places it had turned into forest siieeiilatiou under the guise of land 
culture. .And as the permission to establish settlements coneerned not only nn- 
delimiteds forests, but also such areas as remained after delimitation' (p. 201), 
had taken jilace, there was in iiiiiny places but little woodland left for the State. 
By Royal letter of May Id, IHdo, it was, therefore, ordained that an examination 
should be made of the said surplus areas, as to whether they could be suitably 
reserved for f.'rown forests. A Royal ordinance of December 21, ordered a 

similar procedure to be adopted with reference to the nndelimited forests in the 
Lan of Kopiiarberg and in the Norrlaml hiins, for the sake of increasing the 
area of Drown forests; by the same decree settlements were forbidden for the 
time being, not only on the remaining state grounds but also in the nndelimited 
forests. When permission was subsequently, by the aforesaid Itoyal ordinance of 
.luue 29, 1866, again granted for settlements to be made on ground found un¬ 
suitable for Crown-parks, the above mentioned condition was attached. The farms 
arisen on that basis have a total acri'age of nearly 200,000 hectares. 

The principle that had thus established itself in Swedish forest-legislation 
was applied with far more thoroughness in Iiappland, where delimitation at this 
period had not been introduced, inasmuch as settlers would have no other right 
to forests than that enjoyed by the occupants of Crown-farms. Without violation 
of or oiicro>xchment upon the rigths of individuals, it was ordained in § 8 of the 
Royal statute of May 30, 1873, concerning delimitation in the Lappish territories 
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within thi! Iiordcrs of the Lftns of Vesterbotteft and Norrfaotton, that farm-owners 
in those districts should not enjoy other rights to the woods on theiir farms 
than those of taking, without previous official survey, such timber as they might. 
require for household needs and for fuel, and of appropriating, subsequent to 
official surveying and marking, for the purpose of selling, such timber in additiott'- 
as can be annually felled without injury to the future preservation of the forest. 
Also at the delimitation in the parish of Sfima and the suhparish of Idre, both 
in Dalarue. hoiiii^steaders were only granted a similarly restricted right of disposal 
of the woods falling witliin the bonnris of their allotments, and that in^ccordance 
with their own express^ I ngroement. In this wav a very considerable section of 
tlie forests of N'ortli Sweden has been sulijec.tcd to regulations ensuring system 
ill the working up of tliciii. ’I'lie immense importance of this will be seen more 
clearly wlien it is reiiiemhered that tlie locality of these forests in the immediate 
neigliliourhood of the Seandinavian Alps ron lers tlndr iirescrvation invaluable, as 
a profeetion against oKir-suverity of eliinate. 

Tho general legislation of 1903 refers to Itiws for the ))ro!notion and ]iro- 
tection of rcgrowtli of forest. Its lirsl )ia.ragraph deerees: In fori'x*s oicnnl hi/ 
/iririifi’ /iirsoni, iii'ikI ini> In' rurrii'il (>»., nor niilmeijui'nt to tlir 

htrnlirrini/ tin' i/roiiii'l hr tm/ti'il in snrh a irnn tlitif. tin' rri/roicfh of irooil U 
etitlani/ri'iil - This onlinanee does not, however, jireveut the enltivation of wooded 
ground into gardei . iieid, or meadow, nor its. use for liuilding plot or kindred pur- 
jmses, or its n.si> fur ]ia'!ure gromnl Tin- rigiif to pasturing may, however, when so 
be ins'essitry for the ptote< ti<in ot regroarh. In* limited t(t a eertain time: of the year. 
Ill marshy woods, when tlu' growtti and regrowtli evidently are made impossible, 
owing to the ehanu-ter of the g’ouud, th" law i- not apidieable. If there has 
been mismanugeinent of woo(l^. tiie person guilty i- obliged to take the nu\cssary 
measures tor seiiiriiig llm regrowtli. If 'he person guilty he not the owner but 
the liolder of the right oi Inmhering. the former i'. suhsoiiuent to the law having 
heen )>ut into foree, n -pon-ilde for the taking of the measures, still with the 
rigid for the owner to oldain reiinlmrsement from the person guilty. .4ny definite 
regulations l•oIu•e^liug tlie niea-iires which are deemed nrcenmr;/ in this respect, 
have not lieen laiil down, tills heing left to the jierson in (iiicstion. 

It is ineuinlient on /•’ovwf ('onKvrrntion llonrl' to control tho wood jiro- 
lirictors' performing their duties. 'I'liere is to lie .such a Itoiird in each lain 
where the law is applied. Tlie iiiemhers of a Ifoaid, who are to he three persons 
well acciuainted with the forest conditions of the lain, are appointed for three 
years at a time, one by tlie (ioverninent (the chairman), one b.v the County 
(kmiieil. ami one Iiy the Managing Committee of the .Vgrieulfnral Society of the 
Liin. Ily the side of tlie Ifoards and their officers and over-seers, the supervision 
with regard to the oliservanee of the law may be excercised by Formt ConKemi- 
iion Commisnioiis, vvliieli art' formed in the cominunities so licsiring. Tlie CtHit- 
missioiis consist of three persons clecteil for three years, one by the f'orest 
Conservation Honril, and two b.v tho Communal Assembly (see ji. When 

mismanagement of woods has been proved, it is the immediate duty of the Hoard 
to seek to bring about necessary measures for the regrowtli, through voluntary 
agreement with the jiersou respoiisihle. If such an agreement cannot be established, 
or if the measures stipnlatod are not taken, the Hoard has to enter on legal 
proceedings against the iiersou concerned. Hefori' judgment has been given, the 
Court may inflict firohibition of lumbering. Such prohibition may be recalled 
when pledge or caution with regard to the taking of the necessary measures be 
deposited. If lurabering has taken place in spite of ]irohibition, the person guilty 
is to be imnished with a tine of 2.5—500 kronor, and the timber that has been 
Ininlicred is ejmtiscatcd and judged forfeited. If the timber be no longor in the 
possession of the person res})Ousible, he has to reimburse its full value. 
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To rover the espenditurc for carrying on the work of the Board, export duties 
are imposed on timher and wood pulp. These duties ore levied with 5—10 fire 
per cubic meter (1’ s—.'I'Vs d. per re.g. ton) of timher, for dry chemical wood-pulp 
with uO ore per Ion d. per ton a 0,240 //is), for dry mechanical wood-pulp 
with 30 ore per ton (t d. per Eng. ton), and for moist pulp with half tlio amount 
of tliat for the dry out'. Tliese duties, which arts collected by the Custom officers 
and go to the Exclioiiner Itepartment, an' suiisequently di.stributed among the 
Liins. according to regulations laid down by the (iovernraenl. 

special law jirovides concerning shelter jortsis al the alpiin; frontier, and 
at drift-sand jihiins. — I'lirther it may lie obst'rvtsl tliat for eoni'/oef/no irith 
mom/ to rn/hf of lii)nl>eriroi. tlie allowed time is redaced from 'JO year-> to h 
years. — EimiHy, in eonueetioii with tliis new legislation, some statutes, of wliieh 
is already siioken. have been issued, iwrtly caineerning the nniiininno ii/ oj forests 
heJonpiint to toiciis, with regard to wliieh there have not liefore lieeii any regula¬ 
tions. and jiartly at to the . Kiiiooen'ent of •■erloiii joddie forests (see p. (‘igV). 

'j iie nliove mentioneil d'yjislation ■a' lldtS eoin-erniiiir |ii'i\!ite l'"iests 
does not refer to llo' nfori-uid paiisli of Siirnn in Itiilario'. imr to the 
Lillis of (TotJaud. Yesterlioiii'ii. and Norriunlen, tor w liii li p uds ot' tin' 
eoniifrv two Special laws i.i tiii- regtird bate !onu- feei. m ’ xi.-tenec. 

The Kovel st.itnli' pieseribino nicatuivs for Ih" pretention of foianst 
devastation on tiie f-l,uid of Gotland dates from Se.pteinlier 10. ixtili. and 
I'eroiyed fn'.sh eonlliiniitioii by law of March 30, J.S!)!. The slatiite enacts, 
in ''rief, that gTouiul naturally litled f,iv tlie growth of liiiiher shall he 
retaimtd as forest-land, where it is not cultivated, huill u]ion. oroei-npied 
iu any .similar way. It is, I'lirtherniore, forhiddi 11 to ex|iort from (Toiland 
the timber of fir and pine. ]irovidi‘d the tri'es felled do not atfain a mini- 
umm diamett'r of -21 eentimoters (SOi inches) at the thick end. 

The law for (Totland is. thus, of a nature to tix conditions both eon- 
eeriiiiig fresh growtli and thi' dimensions id' liinher to he removed. The 
second law, on tlie ntlier hand, is eonei'rned only with the latter. This 
is the fori'st law' for the coast territory in the Lans of Vesterbotten 
and Norrbotten (eoneerning the other, i. e. tin; Laiiiiish districts of the 
.same Lfins, s.ie p. 030). Originally enacted solely for Norrhotten in 1.S74, 
it was in 1K82 extended as to include also Vesterhotten. By royal 
statute of March 111, 1-S8K. the two former acts were iueorporaled in 
one statute, .some slight alterations being at the .same time introdueed. 
In eonneetion with the new legislation of l!t03 a new statute has been 
issued eoneerning the territorii's in question, with essentially the same 
provisions as those of the previous law. 

The above law ena<'t.s tliat the timber of fir and jiine shall not be shiiiped for 
export nor be sawn uj) at scw-niills, unless the trunk, at a height of 4‘7 5 meters 
(IfiT, feet) fr.itn the liase, meusiire .‘it least ‘21 centimeters (8’.'* inches) in dia¬ 
meter, the bark not incinded. The jicnalty for an infringement of this stipulation 
is that the timber shall be confiscated, and deemed forfeited froip the owner. Yet 
it i.s provided that any owner of woods shall be at liberty to apply to the overseer 
in tlie sre.vir", whether it be necessary for the jiroper care of bis woods that the 
underwood and undergrown timber be cleared, as also if be desires to have such 
timber ebijipcd for removal or sawn up. — According to the new statute of 1903 
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the prohilntion of lumbering and selling timber that is undersized only refers to 
fir and pine wood which is not dead, being thus a moderation of prerious piwisioMl 
On the contrary, export of such timber has been prohibited, not only through 
shipping but also by way of rail. Besides this, the law has been completed with 
provisions anent the jirevention of young woods being lumbered for the manu¬ 
facturing of wood-pulp, except upon special permission. 

All the new laws abovt* ineiitioned have been j)roiiiulgated on July 
24, and come into force on January 1. IdOn, with the exception, 

however, of the nitcralioiis in tlii' law for the Liiiis of Veslerhotten and 
NorrhoUen and tin- new statutes eone.-niing the nianajjenieiit of certain 
]>nhJie forests, which are to lu‘ valid from .lannai v 1. l'.K)4. 

Inst ruction in Forestry. 

Ill order to he (|ualified to olilain an ajipoiiitiiient in '.>* Forest 
service, it is ll(•eessarv lor a .'jindidati", not oiilv to Iia <• -erved one 
year in a, I’evir as an asjiirant, hut also to have pa.-sed in all sniifects 
tile exiuninatiou iield at tin* close fit tlie lii^her course at tJie Institute 
of Forestry. As a Slate iiwlitntion this ediieational e,-talili<hnient dates 
iroiii the year l<s2f<. Tim lionoiir oi liaviiig’ called the iiislifntion into 
heiiif' lielonf;s to Israel Adolf of Strdm, who in other ways, too, has 
oeenpied ti jiroiiiiiienl jiosilion in the history of Forest Econorav in 
Sweden. Already some years jireviously. to the fouiidiii'r of this State 
institution he had eslalilislied a private college of forestry. 

Tbe statutes now in force leirulating die Institute of Forestry, as well as the 
other educational inslitntions in the Forest service, (late from 1 8H0, subject to the 
nioditieations ami additions made in IsiKi and I'.mii; these were chietly concerned 
partly (iK'.iri) with the lower course then introduced at the Institute for the training 
of foresters to enter the omjiloy of jirivate owner.s of woods, and partly (IPOS) with 
an increase and a change in the time of study. To be admitted to the hiplier 
rotirse at the Institute of Forestry, it is compulsory to have passed the university 
ciiti’ancc examination on the scienlitic line or, if the examination has beem passed 
on the classical, to have taken a coiiiplcmentary e.vamination in Matliemathics, 
Fliysie.s, and (Tieiiiistry, corrosiioiidiiig to the tests in those subjects on the 
scientific lim*. Moreover, it is enacted tlnit a]i]ilicants shall have gone through 
the course of instruct ion given at the Omherg School of Forestri/, at which in 
188 f> an one-year course was instituted pre)iaring for the Institute of Forestry. 
(Iwing to the great number of u]iplicaiits, a similar forest school has during 1000 
been organized at the (Vown jiark of Kloten. 

TTie course of the Institute itself is a two-year one, embracing theoretical 
instruction and practical exercises, the latter taking jilace chiefly in the summer 
time of both years, during nearly four mouths each year. The theoretical course 
includes: firstly the following branches of the science of Forest Economy: Forest 
Management, Forest Technology, Forest Architecture, Geodesy, Partition of Forests, 
Forest Mathematics, and secondly the following subjects in sciences allied to 
Forest Economy: Botany, Diseases of Trees, Knowledge of Game. Geology and the 
Science of Soil-composition, Zoology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Physic.s, Meteorology 
and Climatology, Economical and Financial Law, Forest and Gmnc Iaws, together 
with general Law, Political Economy, Rural Economy, and Book-keeping. 

The number of inipih in the higher course is limited to 20, that is to say 
10 in each division; at present the maximum nunilicr is raised to 30. To tbe 
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lower course as iiiauy pupils arc admittt'd as there is room for. The riftht to 
ei.tcr the lower course boloiiiis to any youth who shall have obtained his remove 
to the Lower Sixth class of a State Colleac (i. e. four years ])rcvious to uni¬ 
versity entrance), and shall have, since then hcen employed, for at least two years, 
in practical work of a nature to conic under the heading of forest hleoiioiiiy. 

The leac.hina tttnfi' at the Institute of forestry consists of a Director, two 
Lectors with )(crmanent appointments, and four other teachers. One or two 
Assistants are also engaged to take part in the practical instruction. 

The iiunilier of Forestry Schools lieJoiif'iii'c to the State is eight. 
Two of them are exeln.sively oeeu]he(l with imparting ]»reliminary 
instruction to the candidates for snhswpient entrance to the Institute of 
Forestry. The chief stress is hi'rc laid upon the acipiirenient of prac¬ 
tical experience. The remaining six fore.stry schools are concerned with 
the training of com]ietent i-angers. 

Instruction is given in forest Economy, llotany, Zoology, Mathematics, 
Mapping, Writing, Arithmetic, the Arts of Hunting and Shooting, and Laws 
that concern the, duties of a ranger. Practical subjects treated include: the Sur¬ 
veying of Woods and Fields, Sylviculture, Thinning and other forms of working 
up Woods, etc. The course lasts one year. At each school 10 pupils annually 
receive not only their lodging free, but also scholarships which approximately cover 
the cost of their board. The majority of the pupils who go through these schools 
enter the service of ])rivatc owners of forests, and in many cases they have hy 
degrees attained, thanks to their business talent and general capacity, to positions of 
trust and eminence among the representatives of the saw-mill industry in Sweden. 
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2. FOREST INDUSTRIES. 

At the remote period when the population of Sweden began to 
enter into more lively coinmereial relations with other nations, it would 
ajipear that the f(»rest products already formed a considerable part of 
Swedish export, although at, first the demand mostly com])rised other 
fore.st-prodncts than those which are now the most im])ortant. 

Front various docmiK'nts of tlie Middle Afies wi; find that furs •Jinl hides of 
different (tmne of tli(i forests (elk or moose, deer, etc.) were in ',rreat demand as 
articles of commerce, which were iMmjtht in the Swedish ]iort< iiy fovid^'n traders. 
From Sweden the linnseatic cities, which' at the closi^ of the .Middle '.jres com¬ 
manded the commerce and navigation of Xorthern Knropc. took ilieir rci|nisite 
8n|>|di(‘s of jiitch, tar, masts, and spars, as Wtdl as. to a certain extent, of tirc- 
wooil. deals, and hoards. The hoards exported went hy the name id hewn hoards, 
i. e., not havin;; heen sawn, hnf hewn liy axe direct from the 'ofj. 

In the hei'inning of modern times the Dutch inherited the commercial supre¬ 
macy of the Hanseatic cities in the North, and also hec.mic the iirincijial jmreha- 
sers of Swedish timher. .\s they were in masl of mneh timher for their jfreat 
commercial and naval Heets as well as for dams, jiiles for liuildinc ]iurjioses, etc., 
which could not he ohtained in their country, so ])oor in forests, the Swedish 
export of limber to Holland became very lixtensive for those times. The timber 
shipped consisted jirincipally id' masts, s)iars, and balks, hewn by hand, and loffs, 
which were in Holland afterwards sawn in the wind saw-mills, so nnmerous there. — 
Hurimi the eiahteentb c('ntnry, the position at the head of the world's commerce 
and navisatiou jiassed from Hollaml to finiirland, which country, for nearly the 
same reasons as llidland. found it necesstiry to im|>ort timber. 

In order to give an idea of the extent of the Swedish timber trade at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, it nmy be mentioned that in the year 180!> 
Sweden exported about 22d,it0o dozen boards and tleals, about two thirds of 
which went to Fngland. The whole timber ex]ioi-t was then estimated at a value 
of 5 . 188,000 kronor, which ciinaled one seventh of the total export of the 
kingdom at that time. 

During the Napoleon wars, the develoinncnt of the timber trade underwent 
a change. This was effectini in Fnglanil by the introduction in — chielly 

as a retaliatory measure against NaiKdeon’s system of isolation — of a very oon- 
siderabh' increase id' the former imiiort-dnties on timber from thi^ Continent, which 
iiKTcaso was further raised the following year and rose once more in 181.'!, s'o 
that the import-duty ]i(‘r load thus tinally amounted to 3 H shillings. Tbi'se 
custom-duties had all the greater effect on the Fnropeain exiiorts to England, as 
at the same time only an ineonsiderable duty was (laid on the timber inpvorted 
from liritish North .America. Conseipiently commerce between Sweden and England 
greatly declined. After the termination of these wars, the English custom-duties 
on timber were certainly lowered in 1821 to l.'>». per load, while at the 
same time a duty of lit s. was im)>osed upon .American timber. The difference 
was, however, still large enough almost entirely to exclude European timber from 
English ports. It is even said to have ha]>j>ened that such timber would first be 
transported across the Atlantic and afterwards, benetiting by the said jirivilege as 
to duty, be at last returned to some English )iort. The }>ossibility of any direct 
importation of Swedish timber taking ]dace. de]icudcd alone on the fact that the 
latter was more highly valued than the .American jirodiict. 
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Marking Irccs for felling. 


Kinally, a cliaugo of opinion became ))revalent in England, when that coun¬ 
try’s need of timber for ditferent industrial purposes became essentially greater. 
Considerable reductions were made in the custom-duty on timber in 1842 and 
That duty was further reduced again in 18(!0, so that it only amounted 
to one or two shillings per load, and at last is was entirely abolished in 186G. 
With this measure the Swedish timber export gained a market, snfticiently exten- 
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sivc. to create in Sweden a resil timber industry. The foreign market for Swedish 
timber was also increased by the (wmmcrcial treaty with France of 1805, where¬ 
by various forest-products imimrted from Sweden, among which were boards and 
deals, were relieved from the former custom-duties. 

At the same time the commercial legixlatum of Sweden underwent important 
changes. During the eighteenth century sundry restrictions had been in force 
both in regard to the foreign timber tnwle and as to commerce generally within 
the kingdom. Thus e. g. for boards sent to Stockholm certain dimensions were 
stipulated by law. These regulations, obstructive to free exchange, were gradually 
abolished during the first half of the nineteenth century (more i)articnlarly so by 
the (Jeneral Commercial Regulations of 184<i). Fxport-duties were formerly im- 
post'd on many different kinds of timber, such as rough, sawn, or hewn timlicr 
of most kinds of hard wood, unhewn red wood and white wood, and small beams 
and spars, while boards and deals of red wood or white wood were free of duty. 
Most of these export-duties were removcid in 1857 and ceiiscd entirely on the 
introduction of the customs' tariff of 18G3. 

As the foreign demand was j)rincij>ally for sawn timber, th(' Saw-inill 
lndu.Hlry in Swedtm was given a n(iw imi>ortance. It is not known with certainty 
when the first saw-mills were constructed in our country; this may jiossibly have 
betm done as far back as the Middle .4ges. It is certain, however, both that 
there have beam water-power saw-mills in use in this country for several centu¬ 
ries iind, on the other hand, tiiat it was not until during the nineteenth century 
that the saw-mill industry attained tlie character of a genuine manufacturing 
concern. Tlie initiative step was taken by some proniincmt Cothc'nbnrg merchants, 
.some of whom wetre of ISritish birth and tlirougli their conneidions familiar with 
tilt! steadily increasing demands of English industri(‘s for wooii. In the decennium 
1841/50 vast forests wen' bought first in Vermland and Dalsland, afterwards in 
Norrland, Jind larg(! water-mills with several saw-framcis were built. Tliese saw-mills 
wiire mostly situat<sl at some watm’-fall in the iiro.\'imity of tlie coast, but the 
fact that they could not be built close to tlie sea-shore, proved a disadvantage; 
for liefore the sawn timber could be shipjied, it had either to be carted over¬ 
land or towed in liarges to the sea-port, which was rather ex]>ensive, or else it 
had to be floated, whicli on the otlier hand caused a deterioration in the aiipear- 
ance and quality of the timber. In tliis respect, the cstahlislimeut of steam 
saw-mills on the sea-coast proiiuced a complete revolution, whereby essential 
lulvantages were gained. By locating the saw-mills on the coast, the formerly 
usual, long transport of tlie timiier from the saw to the jiort was saved, further¬ 
more, the use of steam-iiower in the saw-mills brought about a greater productive 
capacity, a finer jiroduct, and freedom from the obstacles to the even run of 
the work arising from ice in winter and lack of water in summi'r. The first 
steam saw-mill in Sweden was built in 1851 at \ifsta, near Sundsvall; the next 
in order was Kramfors, in Angermanland (1852). During the years 1851/fiO and 
especially in the following decennium of 181! 1/70, the number of steam saw¬ 
mills grew rapidly. The timber industry was also greatly jiromoted by the growth 
and develojiment in Sweden of commercial companies, thanks to the Law of 1848 
regarding joint-stock companies, by which measure the co-operation of several 
persons in large industrial euterprise's was facilitated. 

We may add to this the enormous iin]irovcmeuts the means of comminiica- 
tion have undergoue. Formerly the shipjiing of Norrland timber was performed 
jirincipally by sailing vessels from that part of the country, which could make at 
most two trips a year only to the iiorts of destination in Eiighand and France; 
a voyage to the Mediterranean and hack took a whole year. The freight to 
England might then amount to per standard. Since steamships began to 

be used in the timber trade and consequently the voyages altogether became more 
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Valnf of umi'rought Ihiihei- ei'^wted from the jirhinpol exporting countries. 
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raiiiti, the eosts of traiisjiortatiou Iium' consiclerahly (iecreased. The re-linihiing of 
the Trollhiitte Canal (l.s;iR 44) was a vi'ry great aiivantiigo to the export via Gothen- 
Imrg, and tiiially wo only lo'od to i)oiht out the revolution in the transportation 
system which was Inonght ahout hy the railways. 

The saxv-niills, when tirst estaldislieil, had hut little difliculty in getting their 
necessary si'pj'ly of Hinher. Al'liough only the largest iiud soundest redwood 
tiinher was cut, and all nnsouinl inferior titnher and whitewood, together with 
rather big top-logs were left, still it was not lUiCi'ssary to penetrate far inti> the 
forest from the sea or the gii'Ct rivers in order to get a sufticient amount of raw 
material. Bet with riie eonsiantly iuereasing demand from abroad and the in¬ 
crease in the number of steam saw-mills, this state of things soon changed. 
The easily accessible heavy timber nearest to the watenauir.ses began to be ex- 
hau8* 'ii, and it became necessary to select tin; raw mate-rial from the uiiper c.enir- 
ses of the. rivers. .\t the same time it began to ])ay to make ust? of both white- 
wood and jioorer redwood, which had hitherto been left with coutemjit in the forest. 

For rather more than two dcv'iides from the founding of the first sti-am saw¬ 
mills, the saw-mill industry in Norrland continued, under favourable eiri;umstance.s, 
to expand, and there arose a regular immigration of indigenous and foreign specu¬ 
lators and of xvorkmen from the southern parts of the country. The workmen’tf .■ 
wages now had risen to a very high standard, and tin; manm^ and habits of life 
among the unstable ))o]iulatiou of workmen were also in accord with that standard, 
but as long as the ]>rices of timber continued to rise, everything went on in its 
ordinary course. In 1874, howe.wr. a turning-point was rciiched, the foreign 
tnarket beginning to fluctuate, and the jirices after having once more ris<‘u some¬ 
what in 1877. sank the next year at a breakneck speed. The average! ])rice of 
sawn timber in Sundsvall, which in 1874 was uj) to 170 kronor per stsindard, 
fell in 187!) to 76 kronor. A fearful <'ommercial crisis followed. In one res]>oct, 
however, it brought about a good result, by clearing the tiinher trade from a 
considerable amount of unsound eh-ments, from peraons whose only purpose was 
to make a fortune as rapidly and with as little work as possible, without the 
slightest heed of the future .stability of the industry or of the future of their 
workmen. For the men of ludter character engaged in this industry, the hard 
years brought with them many wholesome les.sons; they learned to neutralize 
the fall in prices by more carefully utilizing the standing timber, by employing 
cheaper methods of work at the mills, by a more perfected working up of the 
timber and a more thorough utilization of the waste wood which was formerly 
considered worthless. The prices of timber have since then gone through several 
fluctuations but none so violent as those just mentioned. This matter will be 
referred to further on. 

In order to illustrate the growth of the saw-mill business, a few figures 
may here be given. In 1821 (the same year that the first reduction of custom- 
duties in England took place), Sweden had 3,033 saw-mills with an output of 
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Table 86 . Sweden's imports and exports of timber (unwrought and wrought).^ 


Average for 
the years 

1 Imports. 

1 Tbousauds of kronor. 

! 1 WrooRl.t. | T..tal. 

E XV arts. 
Thousands of kronor. 

wrliuKlit. ' 'Vroiialit. ; Total. 

In ?!i of tbo 
total 

]tnp<)rr$!.2! Kxpnrts.3 

_ 

; 1871,7.5. 

. : 888 

848 i 

1,7.10 

84.739 ; 6f439 

91,178 

0-70 

44-58 1 

1 1876.80. 

887 1 

1,085 ; 

I.07J 

88,308 10.596 

98,904 

()7a 

47-13 

1881, ST) . 

. 1,696 ■ 

1.6:19 ; 

3..133 

96,506 13.460 

109.900 

l-o.-, 

4.5-1-2 

188li;90_ 

1.970 

1,7(57 

3,7.17 

98,519 18,-2.57 

1 IG.77fl 

1-1-z 

4-2-84 

! 1891 97. . 

.. 2,315 1 

2,238 ! 

4.33,1 

113,098 ! 2:-),621 

1.10,719 

1 .m 

4-2!Mi 

‘ 189(i(l0. 

.. 3.96-2 ! 

1,479 i 

i>.44l 

H4.:5.56' .’!i5.12.3 

179.479 

\i<i 

r>()o5 

■ In 1897 . 

.. 4.93(i j 

14)52 ! 

0,488 

150,303 ; 31,564 ■ 

181.807 

1’5!» 

W}77 

. 1898. 

4,0(K) ; 

1,526 . 

3.320 

146,402 j .30,923 

I77,.125 

1-2--' 

51-4-2 

. 1,899. 

.. .3.213 ; 

1,538 ! 

4,75! 

140.118 : ,38.4:-t6 : 

178.334 

0-!i4 

4985 

; . 1900. 

.. 4,407 ; 

1.519 : 

3.920 

l;5:i.7rd) ■ 46,809 ^ 

200,339 

Ml 

.51 25 


2 ti7,0oo (l()/(>ii deals and lioards, about 200,i)UU dozen of whuli were exported. 
Forty years later, our country owned .'<9 steam saw-mills and 4,n.{3 water or 
wind saw-mills, and tin* e.\port of deals and boards alone amounted to ],47S,000 
dozen, j\fter the iajise of Hitei n years more, ibis export bad lieen trebled again, 
and tbe total e.xport of all classes of rough timber rose to a value of ui)wards 
of ion million kromir, and in our times tbe value of the timber ex|)ort has 
attained the figure of I.IO million kronor liii 1897 and 19o0). 

Ill tlie foreign trade of Sweden, it.s timber aeenrdingly takes a 
most jirominent pari, respeettng; liie exports of the country. Although, 
under the present heading, we only have under consiileratiou ninwrought 
il^r roughs (embracing also ])art.ly wrought) timber, we introduce in 
Table 86 wrought goods as well, in order to give an idea of the iin- 
]iortance of the wood industry as a whole in our country. 

.1 luring the last years it will thus be seen that timber has represented 
about half of onr total ex])ort. A gladdening jiresage is the very 
strongly rising exjiort of wrought timber. If, to return to the subject 
now before ns, we consider only the iuuicroughh (sawn or hewn) goods, 
their ]iercentage of onr total export during tlie quinquennial periods of 
1871, 19(X) has amounted, con.secntively, to: -IIms, 42‘os, 39'6(», 3(vi4, 3r»'54-, 
and 4(1-2II figures which, on the whole, indicate a falling-off in the rela¬ 
tive importance of these exports. In 1900 the figure amounted to 39-29 v 

In ordinary years Sweden at tlie present day takes the foremost 
jilace among the timber exporting countries of the world. This is owing 
to its rich sujiply of timber, the facilities for getting the timber out 
of the woods — afforded us by the winter’s cover of snow- and the 
frozen lakes and marshes —, the numerous water-courses which are 

* Somewhat inappropriately our statietics include in the same gronji as iinwrought 
tiniher also sawn, hewn and planed timber, 1, c.. deals, boards, etc., the exports of which 
amounted in liiOO to a value, of about 1512 million kronor. A krona is equal to l lO shilling 
or 0-268 dollar. — Wood goods in onr statistics also include matches. — ’ Imports and 
exports of wood by % of the entire imports and exports of all wares. 
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suitable for floating, and the excellent quality of the Swedish timber, 
a good heartwood and particularly free from knots, which makes it 
especially suitable for joinery purposes. In comparison with certain 
other richly wooded countries, Swedcm is also favoured by its conve¬ 
nient situation for navigation and its many good harbours. 


Saw-Mills. 

In 1000, the value of tlie outi>nt from saw-raills and woodrxilaning 
mills was stated to be U!.‘l,4Hl,.l-l-0 kronor, — a far higher amount than 
any other class of manufactures could slmw. It con-stitid"d no less 
than ‘i of the value of the. dntput fr(jm all the manufactories 

of the kingdom. Tlie income of the trade was estimaled at about 
sixteen and a quartf'r million kronor. The iminlier of workmen oecu])ied 
in this industry amounted to 43..312. imring that year, sau’-frames 
and 7ii0 jjlaning-maehiiies were in use. As motive jmwer. bdO water¬ 
wheels or turbines ami no less than steam engines were emjdoj'ed 
for the mill-work ]iro]ier, and 10 water-wheels and 109 steam-engines 
besides for running electric motors. The whole number of electric 
motors is given as 2H2. a figure wliieli is likely to be too low. 


Table S7. Y’/ic muno/'i/cO/cr at naic-inilli, in 1000. By cubic meters. * 


Liins 

iM'iiIs 
lit! it 

liutl* IW 

itoardii 

rianod 

ImanU. 

Board- ' 
and deal-, 
ends. 

(►ther 

kind-^. 

Total. 

Cubic 

meters. 

Stijrklinlm . 



3.861 

100 

14.202 

02.875 

IsppMilu . 

126.,'.11 

so. loo 


11.588 

18,746 

253,SSO 

StkiiTmanlant} ... . 

;i;i,226 

24,5.52 

1.66!l 

>>0 

2:1.598 

83.1.13 

. 

SI 1.03:1 

41.626 

18,05<l 

2,7“5 

34.8:18 

177.351 

Junkopin^ . 

21.!'72 

1 

17,380 

60 

17,6r»7 

03.740 

KrttnobiitK. 


46.3.36 

10.2:10 

313 

30.422 

120,400 

Kaluiar. 

•12.8U4 

il2.S40 

1,673 

145 

9.634 

87.252 

tiotlunil . 

i.7r>.> 

1,82.'. 

1.55 

o 

5.870 

D.OlO 

BlckinKC. 

4..O20 

4,144 

7.670 

— 

3.045 

10.370 

Kristiaiiijtad. 

4.3S2 

4.32!) 

60 

— 

6.483 

13.254 

Malniuhus. 

3.81:') 

6.0:15 

6.7<K) 

— 

7,614 

24.254 

Hal laud . 

12.47r. 

6.422 

2,316 

74 

.3.441 

25.328 

Crdtcbot'gs 0 . BuhoH 

S.b.8!»3 

35.482 

8.3.301 

702 

56,044 

202.021 

Elfaborg . 

33.50!) 

30.251 

6.901 

500 

16.637 

87.834 4 

Skarabiirg. 

14.437 

11,138 

4..57 5 

6 

6.223 

30,430 

Vermland. 

263.721 

36,541 

22.053 

6.689 

114,531 

300.308 

Orebro. 

46,980 

:)3.801 

11,273 

233 

12.ni 

105.118 1 

Veatmanlaud. 

23.866 

33,173 

,5.511 

691 ! 

15,086 

08,.133 I 

Koppiirbcrg. 

150.197 

88,.313 

.32,369 

l,25;l ! 

65.584 

338.322 

(icneborg . 

564.455 

430,474 

18,5,:383 

84.783 

147,3.52 

1.41.1.033 

Vestcrnorrland. 

1,046.863 

604.233 

2.52,485 

180,331 i 

35.5.004 

2.438.006 

Jomtland . 

6.3,;4.V) 

37,384 

14,416 

1,730 i 

2:3.291 

1.10,070 

Vcstcrbotlon.. 

347,213 

163,0!tl 

47.378 

66.,59l 

64,023 

004,207 

Norrbotten. 

301,.563 

116.504 

6.036 

•16,473 ; 

61,284 

331.010 

Total! 

3,364,032 

1,077,443 

700,013 

403,281 ; 

1.114,102 

7,027,333 


• A cabic meter = 35 32 cubic feet = O'S.tSs register ton. 
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The oTitpnt of the principal kinds of wood was divided among the 
different Lflns as shown hy Table 87. As will be noticed, the Lfin of 
Vesternorrlaud stands decidedly foremost, giving about 80 % of the 
total prodnetion of the kingdom; next in order comes the LSn of Gefle- 
Porg. — The total unmber of saw-mills and planiug-mills in Sweden, 
of the charaeter of genuine factories, is stated to be l.lf.s. The pro¬ 
vinces situated north of tbe Eiver Dalelfven embrace about one third of 
the saw-mills of tbe kingdom. Numerieally considered, they have eonse- 
qnently no jU’eponderanee: but all the more through tbe great extent 
of their business. 

hi the i»i-ecediiig ])ar1. we have already referretl to the strong 
influence that tbo eoiujiany organization has liad on the (lev(do|inipnt 
of tbe saw-mill industry. Among tbe 1,148 saw-mills and planing-niills 
380 were on tied by joint-sloek enni] aides (with limited liability) and 
i48 by flruis uiul partiiersliijis, — thus making logetJier more tlian half. 
Tbe pTipomleranee of tbe eMTii]janieS is. bor\ever, still greater tliaii 
.shown iiy these tignres, since nearly ail the hugest e>;jiiirt saw-mills 
are in the hands of I'omjiaiiies. im stly joint-stock one^. 

The I'ollowiiiji’ ^nl'^e\ of the priiicipa) saw-niills will show their 
sifnatioii within difT'O'cnt ftistrieis of the eotiiitrv. ’ 

If we beifin wi'li the iioitliciniimst l.iiii of Sweden, imssiii}; hy a )V w mills 
of minor importaiii'e at Haparnnda end in its sicinity. we tiiid in ttie iiari-h of 
Nciier-Killi.x the saw-mill, owned liy a joint-stock comjiany of tlie 

same name. Tbe mill is ]>ro\ided with 4 saw-frames. edfriiifr-liinciics, and 
1 beading-iiiactiiiie, and annually ships about 7 , 0 oo standards of sawn goods, 

besides a large quantity of hewn timber and so-calb’d liiiteli balks. In Hie 

“•line parish at the mouth of the Kiilix olf, lie KuHiiliorir and baling 

together 12 saw-frames and shijtpiiig aliuut l.i.OOO standards ol sawn timlier. 
Somewhat further to the west lies 7'ortf<irs, witli 3 saw-frames and an annual 
shipping of 7,0o0 standards of sawn timlier. Keeeiitly. most of the iiiqioiiniit 
saw-mill owners of tin I.im of Xorrliotten have rallied into a trust, named Xor- 
diska Triivaruaktieliolaget; tliis trust nins. among other .saw-mills, Karls- 
borg, Ifyborg. and Tord'ors (sen alioie), and in the Liileii stiijiping district, 

Aitappeii, Karheih, and Sti-iishori/. 

In the district of Pitei lies A/inthumnl (owned iiy tlie Muiiksiiiids Sugverks 
Aktiebolag) with 6 saw-frarnes, and shijijiiiig aliout in,(i00 standards. On the 
River Lilia I'ite elf lies tbe Storforg saw-mill lieloiigiiig to a joint-stock comjiany 
with the same name, which also owns JJriivforx in the Liin of Vc-sterliottcn. Its 
shipping in all likelihood reaches a total of about 13,0(i0 standards. 

In the Lftn of Vesterliotteii we tiiid further in the vicinity of Skelleftck the 
imjiortant saw-mills Hi/reHii.g, Lejornstrim, and Bjurnsholmen, which are owned 
hy A. Markstedt and Sons; altogether these mil'ls have an output worth about 
one million kronor. Roherlg/urg, in the jiarish of Jjygdea, is a water saw-mill 
with 6 frames and 2 edging-benches. At the mouth of the Ume elf lie Hohn- 
gund, Obbola, and Sand die, each of thes*’ owned by separate joint-stock compa- 
nie.s. Further south, in the Xordmaling parish, are situated Jiundmk (with 7 


‘ Translation of some Swedish expressions. Aktiebolag — joint-stock coinjiany. 
Bolag = company or partnership. Trdvaru — wood. S&g = saw-niUl. Siigreik — saw¬ 
mill. Angg&y = steam saw-mill. 



saw-mills: 


ijawr.-.' 


saw-frames) and the Mo &ng»&g; the latter, which is the laige^ saw-mill soriii 
of the Sundsvall district, has 12 saw-frames and a planing-mill with 3 plaaini^' 
machines; the shipping amounts to about 16,000 standards. The establishment 
belongs to the Mo och DomsjO Aktiebolag (see below). 

The province of Jemtland, being distant from the sea, has only a few saw¬ 
mills of importance. The principal ones are Oekf and Trangsviken; l<oth ship 
their i)roduct8 over Norway. 





Vesteniorrlaud, on the other hand, is distinguished for it> abundance of 
big mills, only a few of which can here b'- menr.ioned. Uelonging to the 
ttrnskoldsrik slnpjiing district, there aie Ilnu'i'f, ./"ir/ed, with !) saw-frames, 
h'6pm<iiilti>hiicii. and Jhvi-yo, with 7 saw-frano -j, a planing-niill with 2 ]daning- 
machines. and a sliiiiping of !*• standards; it is owned liy the Mo och Domsjo 

Akticholag. In order to give an id<‘a of tho forest areas occasionally connected 
with the large saw-mills, we may here as an example state that the last men¬ 
tioned company owns ld(),(MJ0 hectares (an hectare — 2’4 7 acres) of forest, has 
the right of cutting timher on ether 1.*10.000 Ix'ctares, and possesses besides 
;!0,0O0 hectares of privileged forest, this comitaiiy being one of the few whieh 
up to our days have, retained some of the old timber grants called >Stockl'angst- 
jirivilegicrs (in regard to whieh further refereiu'C will he made suhsequently, 
p. 646). The last mentioned imvilege will veiy likely soon cease, negociations 
having been entered into with regard to the redeeming of tho same by the State. 

Along the Angernianelfveii (the district of Hermisand), the large saw-mills are 
densely crowded. At Nyland, where the river Ix'gins to be navigable for sea-going 
ships, we find the first steam saw-mills. Not far from Nyland lie Marieberg, 
Kbja, and, on the southern hanks, liolhUi, belonging to (iraningeverkens 
Akticholag and shipping about 12,000 standards of sawn timber and 7,000 Dutch 
balks. Further down lie Lvguvik and IJallxta; Dal, with a large planing-mill; 
iSanJo on an island in the river; Satidviketi, Kramfors, Siromndu, and Sjirdnas- 
viketi, of which the most important is Kramfors (belonging to a joint-stock com- 
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piHiy witli its seat in (lothonlnirg). It Inis aIU)K<'thnr 12 saw-frames, besides 3 
plaiiiug-Miacliines. edginst-inaehines, cluireoabworks etc.; it ships , 18.000 standards 
of sawn timlter and 3.000 stondards of planed wood-goods annually. Near IfernO- 
sand lies Ul/rik. with saw-frames, ship|)ing 7,000 standards, and in the 
town itsidf there is Henifisands angnup, formerly owned by Knglisli proprietors, 
but now belonging to a Swedish joint-stock comi»aiiy; its annual shipjiing is esti¬ 
mated .at about fi.ttOii standards. 

The SnndsTall (or Me<ielpad) district stands foremost of all, both with 
regard to the magnitude of its shipping and most )iarticnlarly as to the ]»rices 
obtained for the wood-goods. The tirst saw-mill owner there is Skiinviks 
,4ktiebolag. which is running, among others, the great steam saw-mills of 
Skihirik (with 15 saw-frames, ,3 edging-machines, 3 planiug-machines, ami 2 
circular-saws), and (Mrand (with 11, saw-frames, 2 eriging-niaeliines, 2 planing- 
machines, and 2 circular-s.aws). Tlie company was organized in IStil and has 
had a most successful can'cr. at the same time that it has siu’riticed large 
amounts in e.xpei'iments made for chemical and technical purposes. Its total 
shipments amount to about 20,000 stiindanls of sawn wood-goods (H.tiOO standards 
of which are planed). 1.5,000 to 20.000 Putch balks, and 1 standards of other 
wood good', besides charcoal. 



Log transport in the forest. 


Vifsta ravf, north of Snndsvall is, as already has been mentioned in an¬ 
other connection, the oldest steam saw-mill in Sweden. It was founded in 18.51, 
but has since been rebuilt and extended. The company which owns it has been 
celebrated for its dividends, which we should say are unique in Sweden (amount¬ 
ing to as much as several hundred per cent per annum on th<i original value of 
the shares); lately (1896) it has been reorganized into a company with limited 
liability. The saw-mill has altogether 14 saw-frames and 3 plauing-machincs, and 
its shipments amount to about 18,000 standards. The same company also owns 
Byn, a saw-mill of rather large size, near Snndsvall. 




SAW-MILLS. 


As the third in im])ort.ance of the great saw-mill establishments in this district, 
we should mention Svartvik, situated near the outlet of the Ljungau river south 
of Sundsvall. It consists of two steam saw-mills with together l(i saw-frames and 6 
}daniiig-inachine.s, etc. The ont])ut is valued at about 2,(>00,000 kronor; the 
sliijiinciits are estimated at from 20,000 to 2.'),000 standards, of wbiclt 10,000 
or 12,000 Ktniidurds consist of planed wood. Svartvik was formerly owned 
by the Dicksons, of (iotbenlmrg, a family famous in the history of the 
timber trade, but the concern now belongs to the Travarnbolagot Svartvik (not 
limiteil). 

.1. A. EnbOrnings Triivarnaktiebolag is also one of the most important 
timber exjiorters, owning the Kulnkmhorg mill (with 8 saw-frames) south of Sunds¬ 
vall, and it has the lease of Ortrikm (with 10 saw-frames), north of this town. Its 
estimated shi]iments amount to 20.000 standards of sawn timber, 10,000 standards of 
plamsi wood, and .'>,000 loads of hewn tinib(ir. /•'<i[ferrik, near Vifsta varf, ships 
ir>,ooo standards sawn and 2.O00 standanls ]ilaned timber and a large quantity 
of square timber, liesides (hes<!, we ne<sl farther only nn'iition Jifon (the oldest 
and most renowned jilaning-inill in this district), Snnd, Johavnedol. Klampm- 
bor;t, and Tuhodal, in the vicinity of iSundsvall; on the Alno island, which 
prolei'ts the harbour of Sundsvall from the s(ia-storms, lie K<n‘lti'l,k, IJofrid, 
kyrikndtil, (juxtufuhertiy Nuvku, iSlrnud, and Ji>littiinesvik\ and on a sinail 
islami near Alnii is the IlOriiiiiyiilioltn saw-mill (belongin'.' to two private 
jtersons). 

If we then jiass on to Ibdsingland, we tind in the vicinity of Hiidiksvall 
th(! throe sO'ain saw-mills JiirijsjO, I'orxsa, and Hastahoimm, and further in 
the interior of tiie country. Ih/ho. Of their products, reaching to about 22,000 
standards, a large )>riii)ortion (about 8,(.iO0 standards) is sold after being con¬ 
verted into ])1aued wood. Jyyi-xund, south of lludiksvall, is one of the largest 
water-mills in Swf'den, with 7 saw-frames and an output of about s.iiott standards, 
of which about one fourth consists of ]daned wood. All these mills belong to 
HudiksvalKs Travariiaktiebolag. The forests of the company embrace not 
far from 2(i0,0()(( hectar<'s (.'>00,000 acres), and extend through Medelpad into 
Ilerjcdalen and .lemtlaiid. 

In th(! Sddcrhttiiiii district lie IJeryvik and Ala, belonging to a large joint- 
stock comjKiny with i>artly English cajntal. hjusne, belonging to the Ijusne- 
\o.\na .'tktiebolag, is an im])ortant (establishment, with 14 saw-frames and 2 
planing-niachines; it prodnetes an output of about 24,000 standards; the quality 
of its goods is also highly esteemed. The Sandarne jdaning-niill and the Ankesta 
steam saw-inill are now owned to a large extent by the Bergvik och .■Via Nya 
Aktiebolag: the shi]nnents are- estiuiiitcd at 12,000 standards sawn and .8,000 
standards idaned wood. Near Askesta lies Manna, belonging to a Swedish joint- 
stock comjiany. 

The Geflc district comiuTes with the HernOsand district in regard to the 
export of sawn timlxw, and is sticond only to the Sundsvall district. The two 
biggest saw-mills of Eurojm (with resj). 30 and 24 frames) belong to the Geile 
district. One of these is the gnind estahlishmeut of the Korsniis Sagverks- 
aktiebolag, situat(>d at llomhns and I.Ofharsuddeu just outside of Gcitic, having 
been rece.ntly removed to its present site from Korsnas in Dalarnc (whence its 
name). The othru- is Skutxkdr (in tlu! Ekn of Uppsala), which has a very good 
harbour. Both mills are connected With the Dalelfven by long canals for boating 
timber. The amount stated as shipped from Korsnlis is about 40,0ti0 standards, 
and from Hkntskar about .'>0,000 to l)0,0(»0 standards. 

Skutskitr belongs to the Stora Kopparbergs Bcrgslags .Aktiebolag, 
which also owns Thnnnarf cH in Dalariie and the sinalhtr saw-mills of Korsa and 
Abacka. Domnarfvet is princii)ally devoted to the iron industry, but its saw-mill. 
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thp iiiotivr! power of whioli is water, is yet large enough to employ ahout 

workmen. Fuithermore, we may mention Kopparbergs och llofors Sag- 
verks Aktiebolag. which owns AmKt.rdm and jWirmundei in Clestrihland^ 
its well its AV(,v and KarU/ors in Dalarne; its sliipintmts amonnt to •i.'i.oon 
staiicinrds. — The Elfkarhd .saw-mill, sitnatttd on an island in the lialelfven, 
and thns ou the honndar}' between Norrland anil Svealaud, belongs t?) Sikder¬ 
rors Hruks -Aktiebolag, and is furnished* with 0 sittv-frames and 'i edging- 
niacliiucs. — The saw-mills of Aresta and Safer, both belonging to the Koppar- 
berg—vesta -Aktiebolag, ship their timber via the A'artan harbour, an oiitport 
of Stoekholiri. 

Most of the other export saw-mills in Dalarne have Gothenburg for their 
shipping port. Generally the timber is transiiorted by rail to Kristimdiamii at 
Lake Veueni and from there in covered lighters to Gothenburg. .Among these 
saw-mills, we may here mention rnftsftro, Mora, Sa.veikm, and 7}/forx. The 
exports from the niajority of the saw-mills in Yermland and Oalsinnd also gois 
via Gothenburg; but some ship their wood over Norw.iy. .Among the saw-mills 
of A’crmhind the most notable arc lierijholmen. near Karlstad, EorAiuija (be¬ 
longing to a .ioint-stock eomi»any with the same name), Ilult (belonging to 
Aktiebolaget .Miilnbacka -Trysil). and Miinkfors (Indonging to the Utldeholms 
Aktiebolag!. all of which are situated ou the Klarelfven. 

The South of Sweden is. ,>ith respect to the; saw-mill business, far behind 
the provinces previously enumerated. It is true that the saw-mills in this part 
of the country, anil especi iiiy on the Smaland highlands, are very numerous, 
being found hece eieu in greater numbers than in Norrland. but they are mostly 
small — sometimes .ndy consisting of movable locomohile siiws — adapted to 
srpply the local needs, and contribute hut slight fpiaiitities for export. A few 
of them, however, do business on a scale wliiidi reminds ns of the Norrland trade. 
Such are Ilellefora. ou the river Svartelfveu in the Liln of tlndiro, Hojthohn 
(waterpower), on the river Svartan in OstergOtland. Ulankaltohn in the l.iin of 
Kalmar, and Falkenlirra,* dni/'<,U/ in Halland. Tlie saw-mills of Gothenburg and 
its vicinity deserve special notice, such as the steam saw-mills belonging to the 
joint-stock companies of hark d' Warhurii. /'’. O. Sir'hniiian, and Sd/rrdit; 
they are all connected with joinery mills, however, aiiil therefore more correctly 
come under the category of the wood-munufacturiug industry. 


Timber ('iittin?. 

In order to obtain the neees.sary raw material for lii.s produce, 
there are several different courses availalde for the saw-mill owner. 
He can either jmrehaso forest-land tinder full rigjhts of ownership; or 
else only lease the riffht of eitttiny timber over a certain forest area; 
or buy the trees marked with erown stamp from the Crown lands; or, 
finally, btiy timber from owners of ])rivate forests. 

Tn the jgood old times:, aliout tw.i hundred years ago, everyone was permitted 
to cut heavy timber in tbo vast Grown forests of Vermland, Dalarne, and -Vorr- 
land. Itnring the fiighteeuth century this freedom was certainly somewhat restrict¬ 
ed hut nevertheless the Grown still very generously granted jtrivileges for the 
establishment of saw-mills with a right to fell timlKir in the (irovvu forests, a 
jirivilcge which was called ^Stookf&ngstv (see ji. <>23). Most freipicntly this log 
or timber-grant was restricted to a certain ipiantity, and sometimes reservations 
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wero made for tlic p.wlnsive rifrlit of the State to mast-trees or the like. To Imgiii 
witli, the ta.ves imi)Oscd on the saw-mill hnsiness also imludeil the iiaymeiit for 
tlie forest jiroducts thus used, hut later a sejiarate charge was levied npou such 
prodiuts, under tlie name of 'stuhhiiresafsiifts (stiiiiii>afte). This charRe was, how¬ 
ever, very low, varyiiiR from *,'2 d, to 2’ 2 d. i>er tree; sometimes it was payable 
in kind, as in a saw-mill in Vosterbotten, where the stnm))age for au annual 
Ri-ant of felliuR 1.200 trees was to eonsist in the delivery of 37 ‘,2 dozen plain 
red boards and dozen .sbij)-deals. .After 1820, these grants of jirivilegtis 
e<'.nsed, and of late, years, fr<ini 1870. the tiovernment has (‘iideavoured to abolish 
them altogether by off(!rin;' the iirivileged saw-mills the right to i-ut a larger 
quantity of timber in the Crown for<‘sts during u certain limited la-riod, on eon- 
ditiou that their old timber grant shall cease at the I'xpiration of this term. 
Thus, only a few of these jirivileged saw-mills still exist in the l.Sns of N'orr- 
botteu and Vesterbotten. and (one) in YestenionTand. AU such privileges are 
likely soon to be redeemed by the State. 

When the g:reat, inoderii saw-mills were erected, the leailiiig men 
of the tiiniter trade soou recognized the fact that the value of the 
forests would he considerahly enhanced niton floating-costs being lowered 
(i. e. by regulating the wiiter-courses) and by the introduction of im¬ 
proved methods of work at the suw-mills. and they consequently direct¬ 
ed their attention to si'cn’ditg such supplies of forest as semned neces¬ 
sary, through contracting with private individuals. Por this ])nrpose, 
contracts were ert.'r. d into with jirivate landowners or village eom- 
mnnities, giving the saw-mill owners the right to cut timber in their 
forests. The terms of these cessions varied. Ily the legislation then 
in force (the law compacts regarding lease of real estate in general), 
the valid duration of these was limited to fiO years at the most, and 
this was also the term most fre(iuently .stipulated in th(‘.se oonlraet.s; hut, 
sometimes, they were only to he valid for one decenninm or more. The 
right of felling was sometimes altogether unlimited, at other times 
restricted to trees of certain dimensions (varying between 7 inches in 
diameter at a height of fifteen feet, and 10 inches at a height of 20 
feet); sometimes wliite fir was reserved from cutting — at a time 
when this kind of timber was yet con.sidered of very little value. No 
doubt, these regulations have in certain cases caused .some trouble. The 
liquidation of these timber purchases was generally made by payment 
of a lump-snm for the whole term of contract; the landowner some¬ 
times also stipulated j)ayment of a certain annual lease-rent in cash 
or cereals. As a rule, the saw-mills procured their cutting-rights 
at very cheap rates. The forests, at that time, had so little value 
that the peasants burned off vast tracts of timber land simply to get 
pastures. 

These forest-purchases formed the basis of some of the fortunes 
made among the saw-mill owners; hut with regard to the preserva¬ 
tion of the forests, they did not jmove advantageous, having on the 
contrary brought about such serious disadvantages that they have 
needs called for the special consideration of the legislators. He who 
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Interior of the Mo sawmill. 
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bv coil tract has Bcipured the right, for a certain niiiuber of years, 
to fell timlier in the forest lands of another person, has of course no 
interest in caring for the jireservation of the forest, his sole aim being 
to derive tlie greatest jio.ssible protit from the forest during the term of 
tlie contract; and in the case.s where there was no stipulation made as to 
niiniuium dino'nsions, the iiuinatnre timber as well was generally taken. 

But even where the cutting-right was not 
unlimited, many trees were felled which 
ought to have been left standing as seed 
trees or for other reasons, while other trees 
which, from a sylvicultural standpoint, it 
would have been suitable to cut down, 
wen* left standing. By a law of 188!), 
the longest period for vrood-cutting leases 
was restricted to 20 years.* The object of 
this law was, however, only imperfectly 
realized. Several saw-mill companies, in 
order to secure forests sufficient for all 
future wants, had previously to this already 
begun to huii tip the farms themselves, 
and this movement was now given a new 
im]K“tus, The farms thus bought from the 
peasants generally consist of a large* tract of 
fore.st land and a small area of cultivated or 
cultivable land. Of course, the purchaser, 
or company, lias no desire to attend to 
agriculture, but the arable land is leased, 
usually to the former owner, for a very 
inconsiderable amount, (sometimes it is 
given free of lease) on condition that the 
Saw-Jranu- lessee pays the taxes dne on the farm. 

For the care and iirescrvatioii of the forests, it is undenialtly advantageous that 
the saw-mill companies olitaiu tlie jm.ssessimi of as great extents of forest as 
possible; for the forests of which tiieso coin]ianies have ae(|uired tlie ownershiji, are 
generally with a view to their future existence managed far bettor than has hitherto 
usually been the case with jirivate forests in Sweden, at least with those of the 
peasants. But on the other hand, this purchase of farms entails a most serious 
drawback, inasmuch as the agriculture on the comiianies’ farms is not attended to 
as it ought to be. In certain cases it no doubt happens that a jieasant, after selling 
his farm to a saw-mill coiipiany, as their tenant has his host and calmest days, 
because, having with the sum of payment managed to rid himself of former debts, 
he is thus enabled without hindranee to manage his farming, so as to olitain the host 
possible returns from it. Besides, it is, in various parts of Norrlaiid and Dalarnc, 
almost impossible for a small landowner to exist on farming alone, and so it 
must be considered an advantage for him to he able to expect an extra income 
from work done in the forests of the saw-mill companies. The late owner has, 

* From 11)05 inclnsivc this period will further lie reduced, viz., to 5 years, see p. (532. 
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in some places, a kind of pre8cri])tivo riRlit to such work. Experience has shown, 
however, that, in many cases, tho cajiital ac(iuired by the ])easantry through the 
sale of their forest latifl has not been used to improve a'/riculture, but has only 
Iwsm wasted on luxuries. Th<i farmer, who was formerly accustomed to limited 
means and a frugal manner of living, regarded tht! hastily acquired sum of money 
as almost inexhaustible, until it alscj proved itscdf (dupable of quickly disappearing. 
In order to obtain sonm by-gaius, tlie iarmer has then no other resource than to 
undertake work at timlMir-relliug, and this advantage then is fraught with a state 
of deiieudence, as he is (atmi>elled to aeee]>t the i)rices wdiich the companies 
offer him. Hesides, it is to be feared that the number of small fre< holders will 
decrease in consequence of these )>urchases of farms. With a view to counteract 
these disa<lvantages, tin; law res|)ccting the imriition (d' bands was passed in 
of which further mention will he made in a following division. The 
question, how to conciliate tlm interests of the Saw-mill industry and of Agri¬ 
culture. cannot yet he considered its solvdd; at presfuit, a Rvj/al Coiiiinittee is 
chargiid to propose suitiihle measures. — Concerning the important reforms of 19bi} 
in forest legislation, st'e page (>31. 

'When section-felling does not take place fwhich felling never 
otunrs in Norrltind), all the tree.s to he felled are sjieeialh’ marked or 
stamped, the mark being struck both on the trunk and at the root, 
preferably on a eoarse branch of the root, so that after felling it will 
be possible to verify, not only that all marked trees hax'c been felled, 
but also that no others have been so. For the foiling of trees 
in the forest, the owner of the saw-urill usually makes a contract 
with tiinber-driviTs. who are most freiiuently the lessees of the 
company or fanners from the vieinity. If possible, the owner of 
the timber has some one in his own service on the spot to see that 
the timber is cross-cut in proper lengths; otherwise the dividing of the 
trees would be carelessly done, and a loss of cubic content in the 
logs would be the result. Where the working-place is too far from a 
village or farm for the workmen to live there, lints have to be built 
in the forest. 

Usually timber cutting hegims in October or November and con¬ 
tinues all winter. This season of the year offers several advantages: 
the logs can then most easily be brought out of the forest, the 
number of workmen at disposition is greater, while farming work is 
discontinued, and tlw^ sawn goods taken from timber felled in winter, 
are luffter. It is customarj’ to begin felling operations in that portion 
of the forest which lies furthest from the floating way. In order to 
facilitate the, transportation of the timber, a large number of roads 
and tracks must be made in the woods. The main-roads are carefully 
made, and as substantial and wide as possible, great care also being 
taken to kee]) them in good condition; sometimes they are iced over 
artificially, by pouring on water. From these main-roads side-tracks 
branch off to the interior ]iarts of the sections appointed for felling. 
In Northern Sweden with its snowy winters, only winter-roads or 
sledge-roads are made. 
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In thftiie times of eoiiipetitioii, the old prodigal method of felling the tree a 
couple of feet above the ground, has been almost entirely abandoned, and now 
the tr(H‘ is sawn off as near the surface of the ground as possible, and the snow, 
which nia> he soiiietinK's om^ yard deep, must Im shovidcal away so as to give 
the workmen sufficient room to run the saw. The latter tool has mostly snp- 
]ilantod the axe in the felling operations, as more timber is Wimt.cii in chips by 
hewing, .\fter the tree has been felled, it is sadapted!> or cross-cut. into one or 
iiiori" logs of suitable length. /.oa.< /’or sairinp are taken of a top-diameter of no 
less than five, indies for white-wood, or si.v inches for red-wood, at a length of 
15 feet. The facthev from the coast, the larger the logs must he, in order to 
pay for their trans]>ort. IhiihiiiKt-fiinher ought to he at least seven iiielu.'s in 
diameter at the top. and tlie lengths an^ generally from 2S to 32 hs-t. Jiulkn 
tniglit to he of at least .s indies' diameter in the middle when dressed, hut the 

length may vary. Snialh r siinarisl logs are, called rufter-t. \Vliaie\er eannot he 

converted into larger or more valnahle timber is rut up into tnel-wood. where 
there is a market for it. 

The most ii'iial means for transporting logs is by using (In- doiihie 'Icigli. 
Those sleighs are genmallx ^ery simple in construction, consisting of onI\ a pair 
of vnnn.'..=. an intermediate fiamc, and a crov.i-jiiece joining tlie niipcrmost or 
front points of the runnel's, .'''liort (imher and fnd-wood are coine.Mal on so- 
ealled long-sledges. being two or liiree meters in length, hor very long liinher 

double sleighs are used, to vIiom’ cro-s jiieces the log-ends are chained last. In 

tins manner tremendous leads, 1(1 to 1'i logs. IX leel long, can he drawn on 
the even wiiiter-roads le- one horse. In npiier Norriand reindeer are sometimes 
ns'si for driving .mr timber. In sudi places in the forests, luckily very rare, 
woere draught rattle caiinol he used, the only means of removing the logs is by 
liandpower. ami the logs are then slio to[i-end first down steep slopes in ease the 
snow is sufficiently deeji. Wheeled \ehieles arc only used in transimrling tiinher 
on good roads, and of eonrse only when the ground is hare. 


Floatiiif;. 

Sojiif .Sitw-iuiJls are fortunate enough to have iheir forests so near 
that tlie tiiuher can he driven direct to the mill. A considerable 
quantity of timber is also transported by rail, l-’loatinff is, however, 
the most important means of eonveyine^ timber and, besides, it is consi¬ 
dered to have certain advantages. Coarse redwood timber which has 
lain in water a few months i.s less liable to warp or get .shaken* than 
if .sawn immediately after felling. The floated timlier. freed from sap 
and resin, is also easier to work and has a more even colour, while 
that which is not floated is supposed to be more durable. — Besides 
the, timber intended for the saw-mills, quite a considerable quantity 
of balks, charcoal-wood, pulpwood, and, in some eases, even fuel-wood, is 
carried by floating. 

If it were not for the floating-ways, it would, in many cases, be 
impo8.sible. to make use of the forest-jiroducts from the interior of the 
country otherwise than for local needs. Sweden's prouiine.nt position 
in the world’s timber trade therefore depends to a certain degree upon 
the numerous rivers and their suitability as floating-ways. The largest 
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rivers in Norrland and Dalarne, whose sources are in the high mduntaia ' 
ranges, have such a durable supply of water, owing to the melting 
snow on the mountains, that floating can, os a rule, be carried on 
all through summer. With regard to the water-system of Southern 
Sweden used lor floating, as well as to the smaller rivers and tribu¬ 
taries of Northern Sweden, where the supply of water is only sufficient 
during the time of th<! spring floods, the lakes and inoiiniain tarns 
through which they run have frequently, by means of rehd ively cheap 
dams, been transformed into adjustable \vat('r-reservoirs in the service 
of the floating. 



Floaling-traij. 


There is a distinetinii made between piil>lie and pricate floating-way. Nearly 
all main waters in Northern Sweden are imldic floating-w'ays, and also many of 
the trihntaries. rrivate floating-ways now occur almost exclusively in such cases 
where all the forests, from which timber is to he floated down the water-courses, 
belong to only one owner. Public floating-ways arc teustnicted, after applying 
to the (Jovemor of the l.!in, by one or seveml of the forest owners interested 
therein. The site of the floating-way is then ins]iectcd by a funetionary appointed 
by the (iovernor of the Liln. The strand owners and others whose interests 
may be affected by the proposed regulation of the water-way having now been 
consulted, it is decided what constructions arc to be made, wliat amortization 
should be paid in consequence thereof, about the division of the floating-course 
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into lections, and the lime of buildiiiR. After the work has been completed, 
the tiiial inspection tsikes jdace, and the floating-way is declared open; simul- 

taneonsly the Oovenmr of the LSn issues regulations for a Floating cotiipang, 

which Itiis to su]itniiitend the floating and levy costa upon tiie resiwH-tive floaters; 
tliese coats include itniortization on the building of the floating-way. 

Some of our lanie rivers, without any alteration, and in the very same con¬ 
dition as Nature prodn«ed them, are used for timber floating, in greater or 

smaller i>ortioi!S of their course. For the adaptation of the trihutui-im, pro- 
]>ortioitnl!y more work and exiiense are generally reeiuireii, atid roiise<|uently 
they have been later adapted to fltiating than the main rivers. At i>resent most 
of tin III are inid'aMy cleared, hnt there are a few which are still uncleared. 
^Vhethor it pays to eslahlish a floating-way or not, dejicnd.s upon the atiKnint of 
tiniher which can he expected to he fleeted down it, and ujnin the costs of 
adaptation. As a rule, it may he said that it ]iavs to adai>t even iptite small 
water-coufsi s for this pnrtiose. 

In the main waters of a large river tlw work of making a floating-way 
consists princiiwilh in hlasting away rocks which toriii olisnnctioiis. tmildiiig 
wood- I Ironghs to regulate m'-iiiiis or waterfall-, or to narrow tin wa;cr-conr.se,, 
l uildieg faeings along sm-li rui-r-hatik-' wln-re the strand is s]>oi iatly iialde to get 
washed oat. and itlaciiig ho<nii' to giinh- tin- floating limher in tin ih -in d diree- 
tion. thus jirotccting low -.i rand-im adows. mills and other watcr w.irks. bridge 
)iicrs, and the like hi tin sc hic.-c livcrs. ami In'idi' in 'iicli -nialli r water¬ 
courses as .iow dircc! into tin s,;,. soi loiii-l'oonix are jdaccii at their months, 
wiicrc the floated 'mi'n-i i' sorted according to the marks wliicli it h. ars and 
delivered to its resja-ctive owners. In the smaller rivers, la-sides the aforesaid 
■.rraiigements. it is treiinently necc'sarv in lutihl •Ihiuk to regulate the dc]ith of 
the water; since these wati r-conrscr arc not. like the large rivers, fed l.v the 
melting snow in the higli iiionntains. they would otherwise eoiitain salfleient water 
for floating only during the S)iring floods. The dams are hnilt eilln-r at the 
outflow of the.se rive 1 ^ from somi' hike or tarn, which liy dumming tip can he 
used a« a water reservoir (which is the most usual nianiieri, or at the lower 
end of some swani]i. which then is made to serve the same purpose, or else- 
ill some jiart of tlie water-course that runs more slowly (dead walerh The dams 
consist of stone coH'ers. strengthened nt the trout side by tiaiiks of earth. In the 
dam thciv are oin nings made, which by means of liatclies can he entirely or 
p.'irtially closed, whereby the height of water can he rcgiihiteil. A s]>ecial oiicning 
fthe outlet-sinicer or shoot-) is made in the dam for the escape of tin- logs. 
I.ikc the other openings it is jirovided with tiinliered walls and a somewhat 
sloping floor of round limlier. 

Floating-cliaonels (flumes) can generally not he disjiensed with in our smaller 
floating-ways. A ]ireri()itons stream vvitli small water-supply, a large water 
fall, irregular river-beds with large stones at the bottom. — such eoiulitioiis make 
floating fhunnels indispeiisahle. The trongh or fliiim- is made of timlx-r and 
rither supi»orted by trestles or by beds of timber or stone, the hitler when the 
flume lies low. In certain jdaces the wooden channels have been sitjierseded by 
flumes of sheet iron, which have jiroved jiractical. — 'I'o ensure good floating, a 
tolerably equal de)ith of water all through the channel should be maintained. 
Consequently, the channel must ho made narrower where its iiicliiiation is greater. 
The width should he. relatively large at the lieginning of the eliannel and then 
decrease somewhat, because fiart of the water is always lost by evaporation and 
leakage. Tiie width and dejith of the channel is besides adapteii according to the 
snpidy of water and the quantity of timber to he floated. In a well built float¬ 
ing-channel an incredibly large (juaiitity of timber can be conveyed, even if the 
dimen-iions of the channel are not considerable. 



FLOATING. 


In front of the inlet of the channel there are leader-hootm, so that the 
timber is earned forward by the current, toward the opening, where there are 
always workmen posted, however, to regulate the entrance of the logs, which 
should enter the channel evenly and so slowly that they do not accumulate in 
such numbers as to hurst the channel, lly means of a system of signals it is 
rendered possible, if necessary, to give notice from any part of the channel when 
the feeding in of the logs is to he interrupted. The lower end of the channel 
has a slight inclinalion, so that the logs will not strike against the bottom when 
they leave the channel. If the water-course is shallow here, there is built below the 
trough of the channel a sslidingbottoni', of round timber, over which the logs 
slide; thus, this flooring recci\es the first shock of the issuing logs. 

Other constructions also occur in tlw floating-ways, such ns fnscine-cotic. s, 
canals dug in the ground, etc. 'I’he most inportaiit means for regulating the 
floating ways is, however, the blasting of rocks, and thiir siibsciineut cli'.i'iiig 
from th(! bottom. 



Flouting-rhau net 


The work of floating; coiuinences .siuinlfaiieousJy with the breaking 
up of the ice in sjtriujj. Especially on the .smaller floating-ways, it 
is important to make good use of the time; in certain cases, one day’s 
delay may be the cause of part of the logs remaining unfloated till 
the next year. The same result may ensue in ease the number of 
workmen (or drivers) is insufficient. The timber may be floated sepa¬ 
rately or united in rafts; the latter method of floating being especially 
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used when the water is not very rapid. If the timber is laid up on 
the iee in some lake or marsh, it is enclosed by booms of heavy logs — 
chained together, so as to form a ring-boom or thalter® frequently en- 
clo.sing several thousand logs. This collection of logs (raft) is either 
toircd by a steam-tug or else warjied along by means of a cax>stan 
plact'd on a raft especially built for this purpose. 



.t^ the saic-iuill. 


AVhen the tiinlier lias entered the fioatiiie-way, it is necessary to koeii it 
clear from land by means of boat hooks (drivinupoles), to incnaisc its speed in 
certain (rases, and to iirevfmt. as mncli as possible, the Ibrmiii}' of vjarnlisv or 
blocking. Whenrver such janibing occurs, the losts must be loosened, which may 
be found occasionally not only a difiicult work, but also dan('erons. If it is 
possible to tind the loft which has caus(td the jaiidi, it is siiflicient to chop it ofif, 
after which the hcaiied timber comes adrift a^ain of itself and disperses; other¬ 
wise the logs have to be hauled out of the jamb one by one. However, it is 
now rare that fatal accidents occur at this work. — On all floating-ways a large 
number of hands are stationed at the n|)per jiart of the way to break loose the 
logs which in floating have got lodged or fastened along the strand (strand-jambs). ■ 
When these hands have brought their work through as far as the sorting-booms, 
the general floating is finished for the year. In moat water-courses, there is 
now time for the logs to reach the saw-mills during the (tourse of the Jimt 
glimmer after they are felled, while formerly, before the iioating-ways were regu¬ 
lated, it was usual for the logs to be on their way through the water-courses 
two or even three summers. The losx of timber in floating amounts, in some 
Norrland rivers, not even to one jier cent. 
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ITsually the floating-way is divided into sections, and the cost is calculated 
separately for each section. The floating in the upper SMdions is relatively more 
expensive than in the lower ones. 


Itegarrling the, extent of the system of floating-ways in Sweden, 
there are no complete returns. Meanwhile, we may here state that 
the floating-ways of the LSn of Vesternorrland measure more than 3,500 
kilometers in length, not counting 1,000 kilometers of floatable head¬ 
waters in other IjUns of rivers disemboguing in this Liin. The floating-ways 
in the LUn of Kop])arberg are estimated at 2,700 kilometers at the least. 

Neither can any total statement he given as to the quantity of 
floated timber. Eeturns are given below for some of the principal 
water-<‘.ourses, the timber floated being given by the jiiece, other wood- 
goods being reduced into the floating-unit, aklamjiari'. 


llivers. 

Pkellcfteclf. 

IJmcclf . 

Moi'll'vcn. 

.A ngermtinelfrcn. 

IndalscllVcn_ 

(iiiniin. 

I.juiignn. 

K larclt'vfii. 


Average 

Average 

Average 

In 19tX». 

lti86 tM). 

1H91 95. 

189C leiHJ. 

y 

y 

1.347,177 

I,ii82,210 

y 

y 

1,.327,487 

1.81:7,395 

r.97,’620 

7<'8,'580 

94t»,9]9 

1,11(10,252 

a,lW»,!KK) 

a,5!84,tl3f> 

5,121.947 

0,231,8(W 

2.i)ir>.7t0 

2,5.57.528 

3,437.283 

y 

4,071,726 


705,4.‘!4 

y 

a.2tlt!.7(K> 

1,8(;7,394 

2,485,(k)S 

2,876.'828 

y 

1,129.175 

1,4))0,685 

1,603,030 


On the River Ljusnan there were floated during the years 1801/95 
on an average S()4,0()0 saw-logs annually from the Liin of Jeratland 
alone, and consecjuently the w'hole amount floated in said river may 
safely be est imated at one and a half million logs, at least. The timber 
floated in the River Dalelfven reaches, in ordinary years, somewhat 
more than tbre<' million logs (in 1901 even 5,400,000 logs). 


Sawing and export. 

tVhen the floated timber lias reached the saw-mill, it must first pass the 
soriina-boonix, wluire it is sorted according to size (into deal-logs, batten-logs, 
ote.). Jty means of a windlass or capstan, the logs arc now hauled up a slo])iiig 
bridge into tlic mill. One end of the log is tlien uttuehed to a frame on wheels 
(slog-carriage);), while the other end rests on a cylinder or roller near the 
sair-hladex. The latter are stretched in a strong swing-frame, which runs up 
and down in the bearings of a pair of ui)right frames. The movement of the 
swing-frame is jiroduccd by a rod secured to the lower edge of the frame and 
whose other end is connected with a crank, which is caused to rotate by wheels, 
liy means of gearing connected with these, the log-carriage is led forward, 
while the sawing is being done. On account of the evenness of Swedish 
timber, it has not been found necessary to make use of band-saws, the working 
up of the logs being made almost' cvcrv'where by gang-saws, such as described 
above. The number of saw-hladcs in a frame dejiends upon the size of the logs 
and the thickness of the boards to be sawn, so that the log is sawn up into 
boards at its first ]iassage through the frame, unless square-sawing is adopted, 
which is frequently the case with large logs; in this case, the logs are first sawn 
on two outer sides, before the sawing proper begins in the next frame. 


Swtden. 
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Table 88 . Sweden’n Exports of vnwrought timber. By kind. 

Cubic meters & 35‘:t2 cubic feet or (V 3532 register ton. 



Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Avcraf?e 


1871/75. 

1876 80. 

1881/85. 

1886/90. 

1891/95. 

1896 00. 

A) General kinds 







of timber. 







Deals and boards.! 

2.224,75!) 

2,619,471 

3,247,987 

3,7.55,209 

4,168.850 

4,838.684 

Deal and board ends: 

104,498 

143,201 1 

217.921 

283,362 

352,r>58 

:-i72,010 

Beams and rafters....] 

443,!K54 

374.457 i 

392.387 

281,378 

300,2;J8 

326,0!)9 

Round timber.| 

152.988 

149,271 ! 

189,281 

188,129 

170.9!I8 

144,686 

Pitprops. j 

245,8:18 

279,370 i 

376,928 

513,71!) 

74-4,891 

871,3!)1 

Other kinds.: 

130.651 

14b,.b59 i 

150,972 

182.444 

215,a)l 

269,268 


Total 3,302,008 ' 3,711,332 { 4,573,470 ! 3,204,271 i 3,933,400 | 0,822,138 


: B) Specification. \ 


■ Deals and battens ... ) 


Boards. 


2,224,7.5!) 

2,619,474 

Planed boards..,. 
Deal and b.vard 

. 1 

ends. 

1 

3<)-1.498 

143,201 

Beams ‘. 


251,526 

210,645 

Rafters... 

.j 

t9i,sas 

163,812 

Timber, masts'^.. 


i:»,!>67 

1.32.361 

Spars and small 
ber. 

tim- 

17,021 

16,910 

Pitprops. 


21.5.8:18 

279,370 

Staves. 


:-f0.40o 

:55,950 

SI-epcTS. 


!t.a5!) 

7,554 

Fnel-wood . 


.54.142 

70,li'K5 

Other kinds. 


36,4.50 

;41.!)()0 


Total 3,302,008 3,711,332 I 



(2,501,561 

2,541.967 

2,73l,7r).5 

3,247,987 

11,()6(.),4:I8 

1,.3.52.81K) 

1,6.39,(i:)!) 


1!):?,210 

27.3.!I93 

467,290 

217,921 

28:-$,.362 

:-{.52..5.5S 

372,010 

202,287 

10:!.27!i 

75,774 

67,95:1 

190,lf)o 

178.099 

224,464 

258,146 

l(!8,82i) 

15.5,543 

118,11.5 

75.i580 

20,161 

32,.5S6 

52.5:.:i 

69,:K)6 

376.928 

513.749 

7-41,8!)l 

871,;i!)l 

:3!).1.5o 

44,4(K» 

46.822 

47,2(6 

10,476 

11,490 

10.820 

•18,056 i 

7:i,96() 

93,484 

!).5.144 

72,5,59 I 

27.:{80 

3.3.07(! 

(13.145 

lOf.407 1 

4,373,479 

3,204,271 

3,93,7,496 

6,822,138 ; 


The saw-blades are changed every time; a now ilimension is to be sawn. 
In this resi>cct tlie larjje saw-inills have an advantage, as they can witli more 
facility saw several dimensions at a time without needing to <'liange frames so 
frcguently. The old saw-blades were rather thick and had a long stroke, so that 
they consequently worked slowly and wasted much tind)er (about 10 %). On 
account of the raised prices of timber, and under the influence of cnnqietition, 
however, great eflm-ts have been made to remedy these deficiencies ns much as 
]>ossible. The saw-blades are now made (piite thin, and conscfquently they reiiuire 
a smaller I'Set- (the alternate inclinatinn of the saw-teoth sideways), and give less 
saw-dust, but a smoother surface. — After the logs have passed through the frames 
and have been cut into boards, they are finished by edging, the boards being 
then passed between the two circular saws of the edging-machine. 

The boards or deals are now arranged according to their different dimen¬ 
sions, and, where necessary, are sorted acc/)rding to quality, after which they are 
run into the lumber-yard on trolley-cars and piled up in stacks to dry. The 
dimensions of sawn wood can vary between 12 in. (Engl.) by 4 in. all tin! wav- 
down to 1 in. by ’/a in. The most usual kinds arc deals, battens, and boards, 
which are also the largest dimensions; there arc also scantlings, planchettes, fence- 
pales, glass-box boards, slatings, and staves, which arc made in special stave- 
machines, from the waste accumulating in frame-sawing (laths and slabs). 

* Of a thickness of 20 centimeters (8 inches) or more at the middle. Of a dia¬ 
meter of 2b centimeters (10 inches) or more at the small end. 
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A ^ifood quality in the timber is oharacterized by its being sound 
and (as far as possible) free from knots, and by the wood being close- 
gi’ained. This (jnality depcmds n])on the shape which the trunk of the 
tree has had (a »pilIar-Hhaped» tree gives the best timber), and upon the 
fact that it be cut before its growing capacity has essentially ceased. 
Many things may deteriorat(' the quality of the wood, e. g. .dis(.‘oloured 
woods, which arises from h'rim'utation of the sap; cracks or warping 
(jshakesj), which are caused by uneven seasoning, or else depend upon 
the tree being too old; and »wane», caused in sawing. — Soiiing is a very 
important work, and the men who perform it, the; brnckcis (klamparc), 
receive higher W'ages than others. 



I'lansporting to the tumher-yard. 


In shipjdng sawn timber to i?«(7te7*-sj)eaking countries, a distinc¬ 
tion, re.specting quality, is made between mixed (a denomination pro¬ 
perly signifying seconds, w'ith. a mixture of firsts), firds, 4ths, t'iths, 
fiths (also called inferior 5ths), and swrack-j (wrack-refuse). For other 
markets, French sorting is used, i. e. prima, seennda, tertia, quarta, 
and quinta quality. (Thus thirds in the English classification corre¬ 
spond to secunda in the French). Whitewood is most frequently shipped 
unsorted. 
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Vtilue of umvrought timber exports, in 1871l9fi, * 

Million kronor. Million kronor 



The sorting is not quite the same in all shi]q)ing-distriets. As an 
example we may mention the requirements made in (ieHe for the host 
quality of deals (mixed): they must he entirely free from discoloration 
and worm-holes; there must not be more than four <ir five knots (in 
each deal); wane must not extend more than in. (in length) and not 
be more than ''',4 in. breadth, and must besides only occur in a few of the 
deals. — Timber from Dalarne and Southern Norriand (sliOwer (fulfV) 
generally gives more fir.st-class sawn wood than that from the -Upper 
Gulf», or the two northernmost Ltlns of Swt.'den. 

The time during which the timber mu.st lie ajid .'teoson is of vary¬ 
ing length, depending partly upon the tiitui of the year, partly tin 
the kind of wood (whitew'ood seasoning quicker than redwood), and 
partly ujion the country for which the sawn wood is intended; the wood 
to be shipped to the tropics needs to season longer than other wood. 
Also the wood intended for jdaning needs longer seasoning. 

Before the wood is ready for shipping, it must also be given the 
desired length. It is true that the logs have, immediately after the 
felling of the trees, been cut into certain given lengths, but during the 
process of floating or in transportation, they have been damaged or 
worn in the ends; and therefore the logs are cut about 12 inches 
longer (wearing allowance) than the size to be carried in account. 
Besides, in case any blemishes, e. g. dr^Tot or wane, hajipen to occur 
near the end of a board, it is more advantageous to cut it off so as to 
get a somewhat shorter board of ])erfect quality besides a board (or 
Imard end) of inferior (juality. Therefore the sawn goods are marked 
with a line across where they are to be cut off'. After having 

‘ In the years 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902 reap, the corresponding figures were 140, 
154, 132, and 149 million kronur. (A krona = I'iO shilling or 0 268 dollar). 
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Table 89. Exports in 1900 of uniorought timber. By Cmtom-distriets. 
Cubic meters a 3.5*32 cubic feet or 0*3532 register ton. 


Korrland: 
HRparaada. 

1 Deals 
and 

i battens. 

Boards 

(also 

planed). 

Beams 

and 

rafters. 

Bound 

timber. 

Pit- 

propB. 

Other 

kinds. 

Total. 

Cubic 

meters. 

i 131.771 

.56,787 

20,723 

0,2901 — 

25,083 

252,034 

Luli'&. 

60,3,54 

‘3.3.471 

5,424 

— 

— 

14,778 

104,027 

PiteS. 

i 10*3.484 

23..574 

5,189 

— 

— 

20,062 

130.300 

. 

i 161.3;<r> 

.56.203 

47,742 

— 

— 

31,7:54 

207,104 

Tmeft. 

1 132.110!) 

110,tk56 

2,495 

784 

2.401 

49,101 

307,236 

Oruskiilclsvik ... 

i 113,413 

84.673 

1,643 

.3,390 

26.231 

33,417 

20'3.HI0 

U«rno»anil. 

' 374,!)1K) 

‘371,191 

.5.*30o 

45,336 

48,273 

81,626 

826,010 

Suudsvall . 

i 400.8111) 

418.707 

34..300 

18,997 

9.3,175 

106,.536 

1,081,003 

Jladiksrall. 

i 94.350 

1*31,7(69 

76.590 

7,4‘33 

47,743 

•32,636 

370,320 

PMcrhainn. 

: 3.56.300 

23.3,417 

806' 

— 

15,496 

60.5:5.3 

336,342 

Gcfle. 

: 27*3.165 

3013)47 

— 

17 

21,767) 

4*3,923 

638,410 

East coast: 
Stockliohn. 

i 

... :il,ii3 

12,088 

6fi3 


.5.157 

*3.443 

34,404 

Veatervik . 

68.013 

‘38.0,31 

— 

33 

18.824 

5.:V31 

120.222 1 

(tskarsliamn .... 

... 1.5.647 

71.780 

8.311 

_ ■ 

62.781 

:l.7)81 

103,000 1 

Kalmar.. 

37.143 

3*3.0.53 

•38,0.53 

38 

73,*33l 

.30,66*3 

102.077 

Othor districts . 

... 1.57.891 

60.063 

3.936 

49 

7)3,439 

50,*3:-)8 

323,310 1 

'West const: 
(iothenbur!*. 

... 13*3.603 

1-33.7-30 

1,318 

4.*36-3 

429,0.52 

41,249 

722,103 

Other districts. 

.... 4.3.163 

106,8*32 

95.9.*)4 

25.87)4 

•307.191 

7)7,304 

536,288 

Siiiniiiar.r. 
Norrluml. 

... 3.l(>0.03O 

1 

300.111 

1 

85,237' 

3.").17d 

488,461 

4,847.72S 

Kant (Mmsi . 

... ;)0'3.806 

308,814 

30.86*3 

1*30 

213,433 

02,245 

857,270 

West eojtst. 


•330.54*3 ■ 

07,173 

3t).116 


98.5.5;) 

l,238..70l 

Total 2.5iS.491 ; 

2,1.39,‘331 

346,143 i 

113,4731 

1,104,776 

679,‘356 

0,063,308 


tluis been adjusted, they are cut off by means of a cross-cattiny saw. 
This cross-cutting' may l)e done by hand and is not infrequently done 
in tlmt way, Init at the large saw-mills, cross-cutting machines run by 
electricity are used, and e]e<>tric feed-rollers, on which the boards are 
run automatically fi*oni the .stai^ks to the. cross-cutting saws. 

Several saw-mills are connecteil with planing-mills, where the 
boards are planed and turned into floorings, mouldings, etc. 

As will be stam by Tables H8 and fS9, the principal articles of 
export among wood-goods are sawn jjrodncts: deals, battens, and hoards. 
Great llritain is the most important j)urchase.r of these goods (see Table 
91, ])age 064), and next comes France; among importing countries may 
further be mentioned Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, 
and South Africa. For planed boards, besides Great Britain, the Ne¬ 
therlands and Cape (’olony are the most important markets; part of 
this article finds its way as far as Australia. In several of the countries 
of the Euro 2 )ean <'ontiuent the import of jilaned boards is hampered by 
high duties. — Firewood (more properly termed deal and board ends, 
length '/a—.'i’/a feet) consists of such serviceable jjieces as are left after 
the adjustment in assorting. The quantity of course depends uimn the 
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extent of the saw-mill Imsiness. The export goes jiriueipally to Great 
Britain, and a smaller portion to Denmark and Framte. Formerly deal- 
ends were cbiellY used as fnel. but of late, these goods are l>eing used 
for making paeking-cases. and the like. 



liaH-niitifi iH at a Sair-miU. 


The exjiort of rniniil fiwhcr has long been .stationary, or even 
receded souiewhat. To this sort, of timber belong Dutch timber or Dub^h 
balks; the latter designation is iuijn-oper — probably owing to the fact 
that, on .shipping, two sides of this timber is slightly hewn at the butt 
end, partly for the ])urpose of calculating the dimension, and jiartly to 
make the balks lie more securely in place when loaded. Dutch balks 
of ordinary size measure 24 feet in length and 10 inches in dia¬ 
meter at the toj); nsmally they are of white wood, seldom of red 
wotal. The export goes to Holland, where the timber is afterwards 
generally .sawn; .sometimes it is used as piles and for building dams 
(now, however, poorer timlier, such as dt^ad wood and the like, is 
aho used). The largest jwrtion of this kind of timber is shipped 
from Sundsvall, a smaller ])ortion from Hndiksvall, Herniisand, and 
the ports of the »Upper Gulf*. The export of Dutch balks has 
decreased somewhat for two reasons: in the first place, the demand for 
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Table 90. Exports of timber from different parts of the country, 

in the years IHSHWOO.'^ 



Yearly exports, by cubic meters.* 

In of total exports.* 


1881/85. 

188(;!K). 

1 Sill, 9.5. 

1896 00. 

1881 'Sn. 

l88G/2)0. 


me/ 00 . 

Norrlaiid.. 

9.753.748 

3,22<M’'17 

3,572,416 

4.4l30..f|.51 

Kt'S 

8.5-8 

8;V7 

8.33 

East coast.. 

239,816 

274,716 

;139.743 

4r>7,4;iJ* 

7-4 

73 

S'l 

9-4 

West coast. 

251,393 

2r)9,876 

2.''>6,691 

7-s 

Hu 

6‘2 

7-«i 

liaims and rafters: 
Norrland . 

318.347 

199,411 

197,7!I2 

187.228 

8l 1 

7fru 

;»*>■ It 

j 

57*4 ’ 

KuHt niast. 

32.116 

•13.890 

47.H1H 

39,283 


1,5'; 

• ’* 1* 

i2(): 

West roasl . 

41.924 

38.077 

. 4,(i;;o 

99,!'>88 

10'7 

1.3 

i.«-= 

, 

tinthrr: 









. Noirhind . 

, 181 ..•9'3 

183.821 

1.54.605 

110,562 

(Ol* 


;c2‘0 

T^V4 

j Kant rduHt. 



1.086 

1.484 

UH 

(t:t 

Ot: 

III) 

, Wi‘st fourtt . 

6,;!24 

.3..5.8;! 

11.338 

.32,1)10 


•u 

H'H 

22)1 

I'it props: 









Norrland. 

7,.58r. 

36,620 

161.189 

213.021 

2(1 

7-1 

21-7 

24 5 

Kast . 

87,077 

1.30.232 

144.7.32 

l(i5.1.3.5 

23-1 

25t 

]!)-l 

18-9 ■ 

WfSt. tuust.. 

282,266 

31(1.897 

4:;8.970 

493,235 

74-!• 

H7 » 

.583) 

56'C 1 

Total. 








' 

Norrland. 

3.261,063 

3.610,469 

4.086.002 

4.541..362 

77-r> 

7») 

75 9 

73-5 i 

Kjliit foartt. 

.*>(>< ),r>77 

4I9..371 

ri.>;},**>77 

663.381 

s-« 

;»5 

9!) 

10-7 

c'oust... 

' .584.907 

648.4a‘I 

761.629 

976.117 

13!) 

1.3 7 

14 2 

15-8 , 

Suiu of above' 4.2(Wi.r>*17 

4.73,8.273 

.5.381.(108'6.]8tl.860 

loo 

100 

KXI 

100 ’ 

other timber.. 

368,9.32 

465.998 

572.1.58 

641,278 

~ 


— 


8um total; 4,37S,tI9 

3,204.271 

3,03.7,466 

6.822,1.19 

__ 

_ 

_ 



thoni in the Netherlands has diminished since a lar{!;e quantity of planed 
hoards ha\p be^riin to he imj)orted into that eonntry, and further, the 
siil)])ly of the. raw material has decreased, as the forc'sts have come into 
the hands of the great saw-mills, whose owners, for natural reasons, 
prefer another us(^ for the timber. 

Nor heavy beams (balks), old, over-ripe trees are taken i)referably, 
and as the supjdy of these is decreasing, the amount exported has also 
diminished considerably; the competition in price with American pitch-pine 
has also contributed to this. On the other hand, the export of rafters 
and small balks has at least retained its former standard. Among 
countries with a market for rafters, we should mention, besides Den- 
inark and Germany, Egypt, where rafters of small dimensions are used 
for roofing the Arabian huts. . About ten years ago, these Alexandria 
rafters, as they are <alled, were taken from the Austrian ])orts on the 
Adriatic, but now from Sundsvall. — Katters are exported from most 
of the Norrland jtorts, as well as from Kalmar and Halmstad. 

' Conrerning the extent of the three districts here separately treated, see Table 89. 
— * Of each article by itself. — “A cubic meter = 35'32 cubic feet. 
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Table 91. Exports of unwrought timber to diferent countries, in 1900. 
Cubic meters 4 35*3 2 cubic feet. 


To 

1 

1 Deals 

1 and 
i battens. 

Boards 

(also 

planed). 

Beams 

and 

rafters. 

Round 

timber. 

Pit- 

props. 

Other 

kinds. 

Total. 

Cubic 

meters. 

Norway. 

9,1.34 

625 

212 

1,977 

312 

1,717 

14,007 

Denmark. 

.36.721 

37»,844 

92,180 

21,671 

85 

12:),452 

547,953 

United Kingdom . 

1,316,660 

659,170 

39,432 

6,364 

1,094,552 

504,789 

3,620.007 

Netherlands. 

, 248.075 

228,584 

lil,213 

78,9r>6 

4,365 

12,184 

591,377 

Belgium. 

40,407 

132,208 

8,297 

- 

5,461 

15.857 

202,230 

German Empire.. 

, 166.280 

427,995 

79,257 

3,493 

4 

1.5,477 

002,500 

Prance. 

, 517,982 

301,222 

34,063 

1,213 

— 

3,286 

857,700 

Egjpt. 

22,589 

17.473 

64,23(i 


— 

865 

105,103 

The Cni>c. 

81,97.3 

37.441 

253 

118 

— 

4i»5 

123,280 

Other countries .. 

' 135.670 

(50,68!) 

9,002 

1.681 

— 

1,107 

208,110 

Total 2,578,401 

2,139,251 

340,145 

115.473 

1,104.470 

870.259 

0,003,308 


Jiailwaif-sleejurs are now turned out in larf^e quantities at the 
saw-mills of the southern jmovine.es. The export, which of late, years 
has greatly inereased, goes principally via Gothenburg to Denmark and 
England. 

A bran'-h of the timber busine.ss which has long been regarded 
with a certain displeasure or snspieion, is the ex])ort of pitprops. The 
displeasure is naturally caused by tlie fear of forest (ixhaustion, and 
this fear is by no means groundless. The cutting of pitpro])s would 
have no injurious effects, if for this purpose were used only such under¬ 
sized trees, which, from a'rational sylvicultural point of vitw, are to 
be condemned; but it is mo.st d(‘atrnctive when, as is often the case, 
entire sections of young timber are mown down wholesale. The main 
part of the pitprop exports is from the South of Sweden, from which 
most of this timl)er originally comes; but from Norrland a constantly 
increasing export is also taking platic. This arti<!le goes almost exclu¬ 
sively to England. 

Pulpwood is princiipally shijjped from Gefle and Siiderhamn and 
goes to Great Britain, Erancie, and Denmark. 

The export of staves and headimfs (both of deciduous wood and of 
red and white wood) shows considerable fliic.tnations from year to year 
but, on the whole, it has remained stationary. Competition with the 
Finland article has contributed to counteract the develoj)ment of this 
trade and, besides, from some places the demand has decreased, because 
in certain industries barrels have been supplanted by casks of sheet 
iron. The principal center of export for staves is the Herniisand 
district. 

Among other kinds of unwrought timber, we may here briefly men¬ 
tion only lath and trellis-wood, which is almost exclusively shipped 
to England, and wood for fuel, which is principally exported from our 
most southern ports to Denmark. 
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From the point of view of value, the largest items of our timber ex¬ 
ports, in 1900, were: deals and battens, amounting to 73' 7 4 million kronor, 
and boards, valued at r>3'34 millions; these two articles together thus totaling 
127-08 million kronor, or 82-7 % of our total cxjmrt of unnTonglit timber. Next 
follow pitprops with ll'ai million kronor; beams and rafters with 6-54 mill.; 
board and deal ends with S'oi mill.; round timber with 2-.S4 mill, kronor; 
mouldings, laths, and ribs with 0-9.>i mill.; staves with O'S! mill.; sloejiers with 
O-fiR mill.; other articles together 0-84 mill. Total 153-73 million kronor. 
(A krona = l-jo shilling or 0-26 8 dollar). 



In ihe Lumbrr-t/ard. 


A considerable export of timber goes over land to Norway. Fonuerljy 
the Swedish stati.stics have in this re.spe('t Iteen very inconi])lete; thus, 
in 1900, the value of the exports of tinwrought timber to Norway should 
amount only to about 330,000 kronor, while according to the Norwegian 
statistics it amounts to 5,700,000 kronor. From 1902 inclusive the Swedish 
statisti(:.s also are fully reliable on this point. This lattc-r year the 
stated value was 5,626,000 kronOr. 

In the above quantities and values is not included the timber floated 
from Sweden to Norway. According to a calculation made by I. Plod- 
stk6m, the quantity of this timber has averaged, yearly, in 1891/95, via 
the following rivers: Enningsdalselfven 5,400 cubic meters, Tistedals- 
elfven 48,500, and Flisenelfven 35,000, or altogether 88,900 cubic meters. 
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at Stmhrall of Fourths red battens 2V»''x7'', in 1873198. 
Kronor per standard.^ 

Kro*ipr. A'pono 



ISO 

ITO 

160 

ISO 

tteO 

too 

mo 

tto 

too 

so 

ao 

70 

60 

.50 

so 

xo 

to 


On the otlior Imnd. tin' 'niantity of thnlior tloatcd from Norway to 
Swodoii. is stated as amoniitiiif; to about i;58,i(l() cubic meters yearly, 
of which ](IS.8(I(I come by tlm water-eonrses of the KJareJfveii, by 

the Byelfven, and 2(t4<M) liy the rivers Indalself ami Faxt'lf. 

Jn refp.'ird to the prices of timber, statements are certainly given 
in onr coinmereial statistics, but it is difficult to summarize these state¬ 
ments as to the dit'erent kinds, so as to give a distinct idea of the 
fiiictuations of price. Instead, we here give a diagram for one of the 
most important kinds, namely fourths in red batten.s, which will no doubt 
give a pretty faithful idea of the average ris(' or fall. Here it should 
be noticed that the sujiply of dilferent kinds of timber of heavy di¬ 
mensions and of su])erior (piality has dee.r<*ased. If this were not the 
case, the average price of sawn gooils, during the last years, woubl have 
risen more than the diagram shows, because most articles have risen in 
price more than red battens; in some <!ases thi^ pric(!S have evim exceeded 
those of 1874, which hitlierto wei'e considered the maximum rates. 

The import of unwrought timber (wht-n the timber floated from Nor¬ 
way is not taken in aeicourit) is insignificant in <'omparison to the export 
(cou.pare Table 86, page 6.-W) but it is increasing on the whole. The 

' In 18119, 1900. 1901. and 1902 the corrcBpondiiig prices were reap. 138, 150, 147, 
and 131 kifinir per standard. (.4 knina = I'lO shilling or 0.2<!8 dollar). 
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value of the same, in 1900, amounted to 4,407,000 kronOr, and the qnisi&h 
tity was 308,000 cub. meters. ■ ! 

The principal sorts of imported timber of native kinds of wood are 
timber and spars of different diinensions, and fuel-wood, especially 
bir(!h, coming almost exclusively from Finland. Large quantities of 
timber from northernmost Finland are conveyed in immense rafts, being 
towed by steam-tugs siieeially adapted for the purpose, across the 
Bothnian Gulf, to the saw-mills in the vicinity of Sundsvall. Un¬ 
wrought forei(/n kinds of wood are besides imported (in lOOO i.bc value 
amounied to i07,0(MJ kronor), of whieli the gj'cater part comes via Kng- 
laud and Germany. 


Bj-tradcs in forestry. 

Sweden's vast forests and highly developed timber trade give amjde 
op]iorlunity to a number of hy-trades, hut as it is generally the tendency 
of oar ]ieO](le to overlook the stnaU gain, such is tlie case here also. It is 
true ihat of late these jn-jdaets of tlie forests have betm taken care of 
ffii- more thoroughly than before, hut a lot of waste-timbi'r is still left 
to rot in oiii iorests, and many a l)y-trade connected with forestry, 
has n]i to date not ))eeii started or only leads a languishing life. 

The most important of the, so l,o say. lesser industries of forestry 
is without doubt the prejtaration of charcoal, whieh suhjeet is thoroughly 
treated in the following under tlie heading Mining. 

In (dden times, the jirepanition of tar was a considei'alde industry 
in Sweden and wood-tar one of the most important export articles of 
our country. The export inostlv went over Stockliolm, and the Stock¬ 
holm tar \\as considered tlie best. Xowadaj'e this mminfaetiire is 
])rincijially eonlined to tlie two nortlien.most Ians; th(- chief place 
ofs'xport lieiiig Unieii. (^)nceI•ning the imports and exports of tar and 
pitch during later times some dati's arc given in Table Pi. The manu¬ 
facture of tar is idlccted cither in open s(i-eallcd tar-hollows (illustra- 


Table 92. Jmj'iorts ond I'j’jioris of tar and. /litrh.* 


Average for the 
yeuru 

j Tar. Toal-tar. Titi 

1 Qiiintfils. 1 Qiilstals. Quint 

Imp. , Kxp. Imp. Kxp. Imp. 

ll. 

alR. 

IBHOl 

I'Xli. 



1871 T.'j. 

: 17,159 

83.148 ! 5,942 

48! 1.5511 

1,418 

173,0(X) 

1,069.000 

187t> SO. 

j 14,873 

70,437 16.181; 

.392 , 2,248 j 

1,610 

278,two 

8%.000 

ISSl s.">. 

9.4O0 

8.3.412 . 24.880, 

1.826 3.950! 

737 

287,0(X) 

1.245,000 

1886, tK). 

■ ll,9tl5 

f4,270;. 20,296 

12.042,; 2,il95i 

803 

236,000 

673.000 

latl 05 . 

1 17.169 

57,!mi 1 16,217 ■ 

21..317; 2,274 i 

982 

276.00t) 

7.56,000 

18ti6,(K). 

1 17,610 

40,1851. 28.580: 

26.103 ii 8,0771 

598 

387.000 

541.000 

In IIHK). 

j 17,189 

3.5,873 |j ;!3.0;i3| 

8,281] 7.827, 

1,210 

406,000 

505.000 


* A quintal = 1'97 cwts = 220 lbs. A krona = l lO shilling or 0"2fi8 dollar.] 
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tion below) or in so-calleil tarring-fumaces. Besides, there are some 
smaller establishments for production on a large scale. 

The manufacture of potash has decreased cfmsiderabh'; it even 
appears to be going to cease altogether. 

As a bv-trade of forestry, peat-digging, with thereunto belonging 
industries, is sometimes counted, which, however, is scarcely correct. 
Xow-a-days peat-manufatdure. has developed to an independent trade 
of great importance, with still greater possibilities for the future. 
An account of the present position of this (jnestiun is given in the 
following under the heading; The manufacturing industry. 



Tar-hollmc. 


VIII. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING. 


1. SHOOTING AND SHOOTING LEGISLATION. 

In ancient times, shootin," and fisliiiif); were the cliief sources of 
su]j])ort for the inhabitants of the North, but after cattle-breeding be- 
<!a}ne common and the soil, bi'gan to 1 h> tilled for netessary food-])roducts, 
shooting was no longer a- necessity for tlm su])poi-t of life, but was 
diligently jwactised, ])artly as a valuable by-trade, and partly to 
])i'otect the herds from beasts of pny, besides being highly prized as a 
manly sjmrt. 

Game, which was at that time verj' plentiful, was considered as .dielonging 
to noliod)’!-, and shooting could he freely practised everywhere and anywhere. 
With the gnidually itrogressing culture and the consequent decrease of game, legisla¬ 
tion began to make restrictions iu cTery-one’s right to free shooting, and the owners 
of land were ascribed sole right to shooting on their own land, with the excep¬ 
tion of beasts of prey, which could still he pursued and killed by anybody and 
anywhere. But in course of time the idea becante jirevulcut that the right to 
shoot even on jirivate ground belonged to certain jirivileged persons, and on the 
issuing of the Koyal Statute of Aug. 2‘J, 1GG4, the landowning peasants almo.st 
entirely lost all right to kill or catch game not reckoned among beasts of pre)'. 
Only by the Royal Ordinance of Reh. 21, 1783, more minutely confirmed by the 
Royal Statute of April 13, 1808, the right of landowners to shoot on their own 
ground was re-established. 

The game-law now in force, issued Oi-t. 21, 1864, also recognizes 
as its main principle the right of the landowner to shoot on his own 
ground, hut if the land is let to anyone for tillage, the right of 
shooting on it goes to the leaseholder, unless otherwise agreed. 

This shooting right which is ascribed to the owner or leaseholder of land, 
and which he is entitled to make' use of without paying any dues whatsoever 
either to the state or communitj', is restricted, however, by the common regula¬ 
tions which have been or may bo issued for the protection of useful game 
during certain times of the year. These closed times may, after petition, or 
in consequence of some other reason, he protracted or restricted by the King, 
while the regulations of the game-law can be altered only after bearing the 
Riksdag on the subject. For this reason, the regulations in repurd to closed times 
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Tary somewhat in different parts of the country, but, as a mle, the following 
closed times are at the present in force: — for elk, the whole year except from 
1st to l.Oth September; for stao, from 1st December till 16th August following; 
for falloic deer and roe from 1st of .lannary to 1st of September; for hare, 
wood-ffroHse, hlack-pame, hazel-gronee, low-land and mountain ptarmiijan, in 
the liins of Norrbotten and Vesterbotten, from 16th March to 21st August, in 
other parts of the Kingdom, from 15th February to 16th August; for partridge 
from 11th November till 11th September following; for woodcock, from Ist February 
till 11th May; for swan, duck (genus: .Anas) and snipes, from 1st January till 
21st July; for poacliard (genus Fulignla), in fresh water, from 16th March till 
21st July, on the sea-coasts from 24th April till 1st August; for eider, on the 
east coast, from 24th .Aimil till Ist August, on the west coast, from 1st February 
till 1st September, besides which several sjiccial regulations apply to this bird. 



Bear. Painting by Bruno liiWEcoKS. 


U-sefuI game is thus protected by law, not only during breeding¬ 
time, but also tin the young have become sufficiently large both to be 
useful for food and capable of e.sca])ing from the punsuit of the hunter. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the supply of useful game is 
not as plentiful as the care that legislation devotes to it would 
give reason to suppose. The causes for this are doubtless to bo sought 
partly in climatic influences, which frequently have a bad effect on 
the development of the year’s breed, partly in an immoderate shooting 
on grounds cut up by the continually progressing partition of land, 
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where every one who has the right of shooting takes what he can get 
at, without any thought of the preservation of the game-stock, partly 
and finally in an abundance of injurious animals which eat the young 
and eggs of the useful game. Larger game, sncli as cik and deer, seem, 
under the ]»rotection of the law, rather to increase than to decrease. 
What gr(iatly contriliutes to this is doubtless the fact that the worst 
enemies of these animals, among large beasts of ju'ey particularly the 
wolf, the lynx and the glutton, are diligently hunted wherever they 
show themselves, thanks to aTtijde reward ])aid out by the public 
treasury for their killing, and are gradually compelled to retire more 
and more to the wood and mountain wildernesses in the northwestern 
parts of the country. To encourage the extermination of sinaller in¬ 
jurious animals, as fox, hawk, great-owl and crow, etc., premiums are 
])aid in most j)arts of thcs country by Comity Councils, by Agidcultural 
Societies, associations for preservation of game, or by communities, 
hut the number of these injurious beasts and birds is nevertheless still 
considerable, and certain kinds, such as the fox, seem to be on the 
increase. To illustrate the effect that the aforesaid reward for shoot¬ 
ing lieasts of prey can have, it may be mentioned that, according 
to official statistics, there were killed throughout the country in 1900, 
11 bears, wolves, 32 lynxes. 111 gluttons, 23,649 foxes, 572 martens, 
21 otters, fi.55 seals, 259 eagles, 1,010 great-owls, 11,900 hawks, and 115,396 
crows, for whose killing thert( was paid out in reward 5,161 kronor by the 
public treasury and 65,410 kronor by the aforesaid cor])orations and others. 

For the sake of com]>urison it may he nientioncii l■on<^crnillf' the larger hcasts 
of j>rey that while, during the dcceiuiium 1851/(>0, there were annually killed 
on an average: 124 hears, 180 wolves, and loii lynxes, during the period 
189<!/1900, there have been killed on an average only 10 bears, 8(i wolves, and 
4.‘1 lynxes (see Table 93). which kinds of animals are thus obviously on the 
decrease, although the wolf has of late yeiirs shown a tendency to increase in 
the .mountain districts. — With regard to useful game there are no statistics to 
be hiid. Only concerning the etk informations have, through the organ of the 
Swedish Hunters’ Association, hieii colkaited during a series of years from the 
State foresters, from which is seen that l,.o00 to l,t!()0 elks arc annually killed 
in the country during the lawful shooting-season. 


Table 93. Nttmher of Beasts of prey killed. ^ 


Years. 

Hears. IWolves. 

1 

T Glut- 

Lynxe8.| 

Years. 

1 [ 

, Bears. Wolvt’8.!Lyiis.es.| 

Glut- ; 
tuns. 

1856/6(1. 

6:15 

868 

868 

611 

1881 85.... 

. 160 1 171 

128 

594 1 

1861/6.5. 

5.38 

r>56 

•179 

546 

1886 90 ... 

. 163 ■ 14/1 

99 

447 i 

1866/70. 

494 

2:16 

.525 ! 695 

1891 95.... 

. 124 359 

175 

.544 1 

18717f). 

2.59 

229 

.5:16 

.506 

1896 (X).... 

51 : 429 

216 

922 ; 

1876 80. 

299 

183 

334 

646 




1 


Totals for the quiaqaenninnis, not averages per year. The number of foxes killed 
daring the same periods amounts to resp. 52,327, (19,599, G3,206, 40,96.5, 58,749, 76,352, 
76,710, 92,683, and 10(i,96f>. 
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Takin" a sDney of tho occurrence of useful "ainc in the (•ount^ 3 ^ 
one finds that the elk occurs more or less miineronsly in most of the 
jirovinces iroiu the North of Skiine up to Norrhotten and seems to he 
iiicUned to sjiread even to the territories where at pi-eseni he has not a 
fixed resort. Amougj the otlier cervidm, the mid reindeer, lornierly 
nnmerons in the mountain districts, has about entirely disa[)j>eared 
from the fauna of the country. The Mag only occui's within a 
very restricted region in the South of Skane. The faUou'-deir is 

preferably kept within 
fenc(‘d deer-parks, among 
which may be mentioned 
the royal park at Grips- 
holni, and on some large 
estates in Skiine, although 
exceptionally it occurs in 
wild state in some jiarts 
of last mentioned pro¬ 
vinces; the roe is rather 
mimcroiis in lln^ southern 
])arts of the country and 
shows a dis])Osition to 
extend northward. .Ainoiig 
other mammals, the hare 
is the game which is the 
most general object of 
hunting. In a large jjor- 
tion of the country it is 
hunted by helji of harriers, 
and this manner of hunting 
should doubtless be. re¬ 
garded as the most nation¬ 
al and the most typical 
for the country. 

Among the rasores, 
the wood-grouse, the black¬ 
cock, the hazel-grouse, 
the ptarmigan, and the 
partridge are those most pursued hj' the sportsman. They occur, affording 
to the nature of the ground more or le.ss numerously, the woodgrouse and 
the hazel-grouse preferably in the backwoods, the black-cock in forlht as 
well as pasture-grounds, and on the heath, the ptarmigan only in the 
mountain districts, and the partridge on cultivated plains. Among 
wading birds, the wood-cock is highly estimated as game. She breeds 
in most provinces where damp woodland is to be found, but is 
decreasing in number, in spite of the fact that Sweden is one of the 



Wood-grouse. Painting by Bki'No Liuefobs. 
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few countries, where this beautiful bird is protected by law, during 
part of the breeding tirae. This is also the case with the common 
snipes, which, through the <'Ontinual drainage of the bog-lands lose 
suitable breeding-places. Among swimmers the mallard, with respect 
to hunting, is doubtless the most important, and it occurs in varying 
numbei-s both in the interior and along the coast. On rocks and cliffs 
in the sea, as also in mountaiTi lakes and rivers in Norrland, several 
species of poaehards breed, which like the inallai'd are migratory birds 
and during their flights in uuinmn and spring along our coasts are 
keenly ]>ursued by the coast-jiopulation, who also exact heavy tribute 
from other swimmers dwelling on the coasts. 

l-'rom an eeovmnieal standpoint, the. shooting is not nowadays of the same 
importance as lad'ore, when the supply of game was richer. Only few of the 
inhabitants of the country might now be able to make a living out of bunting. 
In the I.aiipdistricts of the bans of Norrlmtten and Vesterbotten and in the Liin 
of .b'lnllnnd, where the catching of forest birds and ptarmigan by help of traps and 
snares still is luamittiMl by the law, the i)oorer population may be able to 
obtain a considerable contribution to their livelihood. Considerable quantities of 
birds obtained in this way are annually exported in frozen state from these 
regions to more southern parts of the country. The hunter who succeeds in 

killing an elk or two in the year, <;an also be said to make a good profit, as a 
grown up elk has a value of 75 to 100 kronor. That the coast-population can 
gain an income out of sea-fowl is mentioned above. For the rest, only a com¬ 
paratively small ])rofit will be gained by the individual out of shooting as long 
as the gamestock is kci)t on the low level to which it has sunk by and by in 
the more densidy populated i)arts. The shooting is, however, of no mean value to 
the landowner, inasmuch as well-to-do enilmsiastic sportsmen for their own 
pleasure more and more seek to obtain the right of shooting on adjoining laud areas, 
against payment of so-called shooting-rents. What the landowner cannot gain by his 
own shooting, he can thus, through letting out his shooting, obtain to an amount 
often considerably higher than the game, existing on his grounds really represents. 

Though the shooting thus fur the individual can be said to be of cdio- 

paratively inferior importance as a source of gain, still the game killed in the 
whole country represents a considerable capital, which is well worth administering 
in a practical way. (.Inly the elks killed each year have a market-value of 
nearly 1.00,000 kronor, which capitalized after 6 % makes the considerable 
amount of 3 million kronor. In all probability the value of the quantities of 
forest birds, ptarmigan, partridges, sea-fowl, and hares which are annually killed, 
amounts to still larger sums. As the game, besides, makes a healthy and 

nourishing food, which is highly estimated for its excellent taste, and as the 
shooting is a strengthening and hardening sport for the growing generation, 
all seems to indiciite that one ought to pay such attention to the game, that not 
only its decrease be pnjvented but much rather its development advanced. The 
interest for an improved preservation of the game is also steadily increasing, and 
the«adesideratnm of the shooting is encouraged by numerous hunters’ associations 
and unions for the protection of game, which have coalesced for mutual colla¬ 
boration under the name of the Swedish Hunters’ association. A new game-law, 
worked out by a sjiecial committee under the supervision of H. B. H. the Crown- 
prince, has also been submitted to the consideration of the Riksdag, though as 
yet without success. 
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2. FISHING. 

Tl»f“ natiii'al qualifications of Sweden, surrounded as it is to a large 
extent 1>Y the sea, and with innnmerable lakes scattered in its interior, 
invite the inhabitants to take a considerable portion of their living from 
the waters. It is true that the increa.sing cultivation ot the country 
and it.s industrial development, as well as the great valne which its 
vast forests now have compared with their former value, have I'aused 
fishing not to be of the same importance nowadays as it once was tor the 
few and scattered inhabitants of former days. But to this very thiy fisliing 
has a consideraltle value as a .source of livelihood. With regard to 
the retrirnti of the Strcdinh fisheries we hav«^ as yet only scatf('red and 
very deficient informations. According to an ap])ro,viniate estimatlou 
for the pi rio I 1891 9.0, the antuiul value should, however, have anioiinted 
to about 9 million kronor, of which 4 million come from the coast- 
fisheries, 1‘5 from the. high-sea fisheries, and .‘l r» million kronor from 
the freshwater fisheries (inclnding salmon ami celfishing). The herring- 
fishery was cale.nlatcd to give •2,7riO.<i<K> kronor, the smallherring-fishery 
1,(KV;.()00, lobster aicl oyster fishery ITo.OiM), the salmon fishing 9.’>0,(MI0, 
and the eelfishing r>()t),0(K) kronor. Ae<'ording to a more rei-ent estima¬ 
tion by the Fishery Inspector F. Tuybom the salt-water fisheries alone 
(Coast and high-sea fisheries) yielded in 1902 fully 7 million kronor. 
Concerning the import and export of fish, informations are given in 
Table 94. — About 40,000 people live ex(dusively on fishing, and it also 
constitutes a more or less eonsiderahh' hy-trade, both for the i-oast-popula- 
tion and for the agricultural population in the interior of the country. 

The Baltic, which washes the east ami south coasts of Sweden, is an inland 
sea containing predominatingly cold water with a slight percentage of salt .de¬ 
creasing from south to north and. in the Gulf of Bothnia as well as in the inner 
bays and fiords of the Archipelagoes, being only minimal. The salt-percentage of 
the water increases, however, from the Kattegatt northward and is in the Bohus Bay, 
the water of which stands in more direct connection with the North Soil, about the 
same as in this sea. A natural consequence of the aforesaid fact is that the 
number of salt-water fishes is considerably greater than in the Baltic, where they 
represent a minority and decrease in number towards the north in relation to 
the decreasing salt-percentage of the water. But in the Baltic there is another 
remarkable circumstance, namely that along the coast, and especially in the archi¬ 
pelagoes pure fresh-water forms occur in equally great or greater numbers than 
the salt-water species. Thus, of our about 40 kinds of fnjsh-water fish, no less 
than 30 species are also +0 be found in. the Baltic, and part of them are a 
source of lucrative income to fishermen. Another circumstance also affecting the 
fishing, is that a large portion of onr coast is bordered by a fringe of innumerable 
larger and smaller islands and rocks forming a so-cailled sSkftrgird*. 

A consequence of these circumstances is that the difference between s,alt-water 
and fresh-water fishing is less marked in Sweden than in countries surrounded by 
salter seas, and that furthermore, the fishing is chiefly coast-fiahing and less open 



sea fiskinff. Forthermore, in comparing the fisheries of Sweden with those of othe^' 
countries, it is worthy of notice that with us the boats and fishing-tackle are owned 
by the fishermen themselves, the members of the crew being part-owners in the 
boat or vessel, and the profits being divided according to the shares owned, after 
a certain portion has been deducted for keeping the boat in repairs; thus, there 
are no crews hired by ship-owners or comiianies to be found. 

Salt-Water Fishing. 

Herring (Clnpea harengns) and small herring (Cliipe.a harengus, 
var. uiembras L.) are the most important of all oiiv six'fies of fish. 
Herring-fishing in. Bohusldn attrai'is tin; gf(«itcst attention, holh on ae< ' ont 
of the great extent which it reaches .a1 c.ertiiiu times and al.'O bccar.se 
of the peculiar circumstaimc with respect lo the appeuranco < f the 
herring, wliich has heou characteristic as far l)a(,'k as history goes. Tiie 
herring has, iiamoly, after having appi'ared along the coast and entered 
the fiords for several decades, for long ]>eriod.s ceasetl to (oiter the Bohns 
archij)elago, where during these interims only the ordinar', coast her¬ 
ring has appeared and then only in small numhers in comparison with 
the rich fishing years. Such a period of rich herring-fishing on the Bohns 
coast began in 1877 and has continued up to the last few years when 
the fishing olteu has failed. Whether this implies that the »herr,ing-period» 
is for this time a])proaching its einl or whether it is to he ascribed 
to oeeasional and transient causes, is at present undecided. With refer¬ 
ence to Table 94, informations are given hedow as to the quantities of 
exported fresh fish (of which the greatest part consists of herring) for 
every year of the herring-]H!riod in question. The eximrt was; 


In 

(laintals. In 

(^ainiaU. lu 

quintals. In 

Qaintals. 

1877. 

aa7 11884 . 

... 20,352 ‘ 1891. 

681,278 1898. 

. 396,691 

1878 .. .. 

. i88;>. 

... 120,985 1892 . 

... 907,022 1899. 

...... 226,.344 

1879. 

. 4.34)0 ;i88fi. 

22I.itl3 -1893. 

... 7i.;,818.19»)0. 

. 44,778 

188U. 

. Il.l(ja:18s7. 

... ;!4(),980 i 185*4. 

. 1,(K)1,344 1901. 

. 102,790 

1881. 

. a).:!46 1888. 

... 391,441 ; 1895 . 

... 816,090 1902. 

. 51.719 

188a. 

. 45,811 1889. 

... 5.'^«.089 ; 1896. 

... 677,2:12,1903. 

. 7.5,000 

188:1. 

. 43,019,18!K). 

.... 678,181; 1897. 

... 2a9..507! 


Tlic hcrririR has been caught jKirtly in seines in the inner fiords, partly in 
setting-nets. Karly in the untiimn (August—Ortober) iim<‘li herring is caught in 
drift-nets along the southern coasts of Ilohnsliin and Halland. In September— 
October fishermen from Skaiie and other in-nvinces also fish tu'rring with drift-iiets 
in the southern part of the Kattegatt and in tlic .'^oiind, as well as fishermen from 
Hkatie and Rleldiigc throughout the whole summer in the southern part of the Baltic. 
The Siiine kind of fishing is also (mrried on during summer around the island of Got¬ 
land. In the bays and fiords of the archipelago along the coast from Blekingc north¬ 
ward, herring and small herring arc fished with drag-nets principally during 
spawningt.imc in spring and the early "part of summer; in some places in Central 
Sweden, also during winter under the ice with very large drag-nets, so-called 
winter drag-nets. Besides, there is used a special kind of herring-nets called standing- 
nets, which along the Norrlaud coast are tied very deep and are turned inward in the 
shape of a hook and are called »hook-ncts» or »deep-netS'>. Also fykes are used 
for fishing small herring in certain parts on the Norrland coast. 
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T-MU.e 94. Impoiis and e.rporU of jhh. In ynintiils i\ 1-97 cwts. 


*\vprapre for 
the .vimrs 

Frosh 

Imp. Kxp. 

Herring, salted ' 

Aufhovy, i- 
1 unii\ 

Imp. 

ardiuo, 

t-xp. 

Other. 1 

Imp. I'\p. 

1 

xinp. 

Kxp. 

18ljd TO. 

: l,o:w 

Til 

944,070 1.784 

18 ■ 

19 

:!9,778 

1.074 ' 

JS71 Tf). 

; 1,974 

851 

9K5,88G 7.(RI0 

8 !t i 

910 

.•i7.515 

9.;t98 ; 

1870 80. 

: 9,.>!94 

.5.140 

992,699 IS.OriO 

778 

1.014 

49.98:1 

9.74.1 ; 

1881 85. 

0.4.'>;l 

.•H).079 

900,295; 45.7!')5 

;t.380 

8!)8 

3.5.110 

5,932 1 

188*! fK). 

8.719 

4;i7,99;i 

96.5.097 . 10:5.919 

0.!,»01 

890 

;!8 ,k0 : 

.5,9;I8 i 

18‘Jl 115. 

14.109 

8;k5.910 

;ki7.989 ■ ;498,.')8:i 

14.391 

900 

.19.940 

0,433 

1896 00. 

91.19.'< 

iUl.Oll 

.•«l0,(i87 19.‘>,8(i4 

91.989 

458 

43.400 

4.9.50 

In 1900. 

!53,870 

44.778 

403,y:i0i 44,7;i8 

99.019 . 

.57 

55.044 . 

4,099 , 


ll(.‘rrin(r is jiowtidays to n liii-fte sold Irosh. i)in‘tly for exiiort, cspocially 

to tlic tieriiiiiii smokerios from liolinslan, lliilliin<i, iiixl Skano, and partly for 
home nse. In years when the heiTing fishery is aood, larfie ([uaiitities of herring 
from Bolnislaii which are not found worlfi to he salted are ustid in iirejiaring 
gnano and ’lo rring oil. The host herring is salted and ]irinci)>ally exjiorted. This 
husincss lias, however, hy far net been so jirotitalde as it might in <‘ase of a 
hotter arranged market. 

Small lii'rriiip (var. ne ndoas) is. when fresh, a delicious lish, and eten 
when salted it •onsiirntes an even-day article of food among the ]> 0 [iulation in 
Central and Northern ; wedei!. Small herring is also used when smoked (hloater). 

'i'he real anchoty (Stole]ihorus eiicrasicholus) only rarely occurs in Swedish 
wate's, but the other sjiecies of herring, the s]irat (Clnpe.i siiratfus), occurs both 
along the west and the east coa.st, and is iirejiarod, in ISohnslan, in the salted 
and spiced form which, in tins labelled sansjoviss, has found a very extensive use 
both at home and abroad. 

Among the Pod family (Gadidte) the following species are objects 
for eonsiderable fishing: the eod proper, the haddock, the wliiting, or 
merling, the ling, and the. hake. The cod oce.nrs all around the coast 
all the way uj) towards Norrland, although in deiTcasing nuniher, Imt 
is not so very extensively fi.shed in onr country as in Norway, although 
codfishing along the west and .south eoa.st all the. way up to (-lotland 
does not lack im])ortance. The, other sjieeies above mentioned only be¬ 
long to the west coast. 

Among the flounders^ the plaice (Pleuroneetes platessa) is the most 
important, together with the turbot (Bothns maximns), the sole (Solea 
vulgaris), and the common flounder (Pleuroneetes flesus), which occurs 
even in the Baltic as far up as the Gulf of Bothnia. The shallower 
parts of the Kattegatt are the principal fishing-places for the said species, 
while the halibut (Hippoglossus vulgaris) belongs to deeper water in 
the Bohns Bay. The inhabitants of Skdne carry on a lucrative plaice 
fishing in the Kattegatt with cauffishing boats, so-called »kvassar», 
for sale chiefly on Copenhagen. From southern Bohuslan a lucrative 
fishery of this kind is now carried on in Kattegatt. For this fishery 


Inclusive herring — pickled, dried and smoked — and also small herring, etc. 
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seines according to Danish usage and petroleum motors in the cauf-fishing 
boats are more and more coming into vogue. The inhabitants of Bohus- 
Iftn go on open sea-fishing or so-called hank-fishing in the North Sea, 
the Jutland bank, and off the southwest coast of Norway, as well as 
north of the Shetland Islands and, exceptionally, up to Iceland. In 
this kind of fishing, thc^y now principally use cutters of English model, 
but partly also the oldfashioued »bank-.sloops!> of 30—40 tons burden, 
and with a crew of 8—10 men. The fishing is done from the anchored 
vessel with great long-lines, .so-called »storbackor», l)aited for ling, cod, 
halibut, etc. One or usually more tri]>s are made during spring and 
summer, during the latter part of which the occupation is mackerel 
fishing in the North Sea and the Bolnis Bay. 

Lobsters and oysters are only caught on tht' west coa.-t. where 
oysters occur about as far .south as Marstrand and northward from 
this ■i)lacc. 

The two very important s])ccies of fish, salmon and eel. belonging 
both to salt and fresh water, are treated under: Eresh-Wai'r Ei.shingv. 


Fresh-Water Fishing. 

8we(lcn is very rich in larger and smaller lakes, and. in this respect, 
in relation to its area, takes t he second place among Euroiiean countries. 
Sweden also has aliout 40 saliuoii-rivers with a total length of t),000 
kilometers, of which a lenglli of 3,7(>n kilometers is aeces.sible for the 
salmon. The largest salmon-rivers are: the Tome elf, Kalix elf, Lule 
clf, lime elf, Augermanelfven, Indalself, Ljungan. Ljusnan. Dah'lfvcn, 
and Klarelfveu with its continuation the Giita elf; the following are 
smaller salmon-rivers: the. llalland rivers, ^''skan, Atran, Nissan, and 
Lagan, and on the east coast, Miirrumsa and Euiii. Salmon not going 
to sea also occurs in the great lakes as Vtmern, Vettern, Siljan, and 
Storsjiin in .bmitland. In the rivers salmon is caught in nets and seines, 
and, salmon going u]i from the sea, in salmon-traps of many different 
kinds. The largest salmon-fisheries are those at Elfkarleby in the river 
Dalelfven, at Morrum in the river of the same name, and in the river 
Lagan. Of late one has endeavoured more and more to fish the salmon 
along the coast near the mouths of the rivers. Furthermore, in spring 
and late autumn cx)nsiderable salmon fishing is carried on with salmon 
drift-nets in the Southern Baltic all the way down towards the German 
coast and some years around Gotland by fishermen from Skane, Blekinge, 
and Gotland. 

Fishing for eel is very lucrative, especially in the rivers when it 
is migrating dowm to the sea, and still much more along the coast in 
suitable places. Es])ecially on the southeast and south coast there is 
rich eel-fishing close to land with a kin<l of fykes called -shommor* from 
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Salmon Fishinq at Elf'karlrbq. riioto. Fii. G. ki.kmminp, 

^ Stockholm. 


September till October or Xovember, when the eel wanders alonfj the 
coast out of tlie Jlaltic. Geruian fish-merchants keep sp(‘cial canf-vesscLs 
stationed along tlie coast and l»ny uj) eel for export to {Termany. 

Among other inland-lake fishes which are ini])ortaiit for the fisheries, we 
may mention the pike and j>ercli, very common, the pike jiereh, which occurs 
to a more limited extent Init fetches a high jirice, the burbot (Lota), and among 
the CyprinidiP, the bream, the ide, th<! roach, etc. Among the sjiecies of_the 
Salmonidsp, the trout, the qicipiiad and the rendar.e. are of im])ortancc to the 
fisheries, especially in the north, and even the charr and thu (jrayling are fished. 
Other fresh-water fishes are (d' inferior inptortance to the fisheries. 


Fish Culluro. 

Sweden is, as far as we know, the only country in Europe where 
attemjits have been made to promote the spawning of the common in¬ 
land lake fish by means of special contrivances with the intention of 
improving fi.shing. As early as 1761, the Mayor of Linkiiping, K. F. 
Lund, published in the sProceedings of the Royal Academy of Sciences* 
an essay called ^On the Planting of Fish in Inland Lakes*, in which he 
gave account of a method for hatching out perch and other inland lake fish 
(not salmon) in cauls lined with twigs. His attem]>ts were afterwards 
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forgotten until about 1850, when attempts at fish-culture were again 
begun, and it was not until 1865 that a complete institution for salmon- 
cultivation was estabiished at the expense of the State, which »normal 
institution* afterwards be(!ame a pattern for a large number of such 
institutions throughout the country, of which there are now about forty. 

Fisli culture in jionds was caiTicd on in ancient times at the monasteries 
and on many large estates, esjieciaily in 8kane, where tlie carp was introduced 
from Denmark in the beginning of the sixteenth century, hut these ])onds were 
iifterwiirds neglected. The cult\ire of car]> has not been re-begun until later 
years, and at (justafsborg in Sk&ne there is a large ntimber of car))-])Onds on 
the (iernmn model, built in 1879 and following years. From these ]»onds about 
20,000 kronor worth of carji was sold in ]89(!, itrincijially to (lermany. The 
carj) can, however, thrive as high up in the north as Vermland, where there are 
call) breeding-ponds at the Langbanshyttan Works, In 1890, there was founded 
at Fins]i£ng in Ostcrgotland a •«Fisli-ealtivaiitig and Prenh Water liiological' 
Jnstitutiony with small )ionds, with the jmqtose of making an cxj)erimental station 
for fish cuIfTire in ]tonds and for fresh water biological researches. At Engelsberg, 
in Vestnninland, a stock-company for carrying on fish-culture in ponds has founded 
large hatcheri(!S, princii>ally intended for the imopagation of trout, especially a 
sjtecies imported from America (Salmo irrideus), and other salmon-like fishes. 


Fishery Legislation. 

In regard to the ownership of fishing-waters tliere were ])rovisions 
made already in our oldest laws and in the Common I.aw of 1734, but 
laws for the. ]>rotection of fish were not made until late in our country, 
namely only by the »Connnon Fishery Law* of 1766. The Fishery Law 
now in force is of October 17, liHKI. The jmovisions in regard to 
right of ownershi]) have, bow'ever, now been separated from this law 
and arranged in a s]>e(dal :>Law concerning the Eight to Fishing‘W’aters*, 
of June, 27, 18!U). 

The State nowadays owns only few fisheries. The majority belong to private 
persons, according to the common rule that the owner of the shore also owns 
the water and the fishing outside it; but in the villages not »rc-parceled» (see p. 
oil) this right to the shore is only a)>plic,able to the villages themselves, while 
the separate ]>art.owners in the village have the same mutual fishing right within 
the territory of the village, disregarding the share each owns in the shore. 
The shore owuersliiji extends, in lakes, strciims, and the bays and fiords of the 
archi)telago, to the boundary-lines. On the open sea-coast and in the largest inland 
lakes, the shore ownership extends only 180 meters outward from the shore, 
measured from a dei)th of 2 meters; beyond this, the fishing-right is free to all 
Swedish subjects. Furthermore, there is the important provision that in rivers 
and sounds, *me third of the width of the watercourse, in certain cases one sixth, 
in the deepest jdace, shall be left-free from fishing apidiances, unless special 
)>rivileges to shut oft' the water-course have been granted. The same is aj>)>licable 
to dam-buildings. This open central channel in the water-course is called »the 
King’s vein*. 

With rcsiiect to the ectoiioniy of fishing, there are only general provisions 
made in the Fishing l.aw, while detailed regulations are left to the governors 
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of the different Lilns, which have the right to issue special laws for separate 
water-courses, including the lakes, or for the whole of a larger or smaller portion 
of the liflti after the hearing of the fishery-owners concerned and the fishery 
officials. The decision of the governor can bo ai)pealod to the King. 


Fishery Administration 

has been gradually developed without any integral idau, iind can as yet not be 
said to bo fully carried out. 

During the eighteenth century the care, of the fisheries rested upon the Hoard 
of Trade. Towards the end of the century, there was api)ointed dnriiig the 
great herring-period in HohusMu, a »superintendent of the herring-fisheries'), 
but when this period came to a close, the post was no longer tilled, and the 
fisheries were long in want of any official. About 18o0, the governor of 
Bohusliln ap])ointed a superintendent' of the sea-fsheries of the iiroviiu'c. .4t 
.alMuit the same time, the Academy of .Agriculture a|))»oiutcd a traveling teacher 
in lish-cultu7-e^ etc., and in 1864 a fisher;/ supei-inteiidenf with two assistants, 
who were paid by the State, in 181t0, when the administrative duties of the 
Royal .\cadcmy of Agriculture were transferred to a special office, the Iloyal 
Board of Agri<mlture, one of its members w'as appointed, under the title of 
Fisheei/ Inspector, to take over the jirincijial duti(;s of the fishery superintendent 
and to be chairman in fishery matters in the Board. The assistants bec.anie offi¬ 
cials subordinate to thv. Board. Thus we have in Sweden at jiresent the following 
fishery-officials of the State: a fishery ins]iector; two iissist<ints, tin; first aTid the 
secend fishery assistant; a teacher in tish-ciilturc, etc.: besides an assistant official, 
the fisher;/ stipendiate. Besides, there are a fishery intendant in Bolmsiiiu as 
well as fishery overseers and fishery instructors in most of the other Lilns, paid 
by local cor]>orations, usually with a subsidy from tlie .State. Since! 188r», a 
commercial fish agent, with su]))iort from the State, lias been appointed first in 
London and then in Berlin to promote the sale of Swedish fishery products ami 
to give information in regard to tlus fisli market. 

For the ]»romotion of fishery industry, the Riksdag of 18 !lo granted a loan- 
fund of 100,000 kronor to jirocure the fishing inhabitants access to cheap loans 
(instalment loans for at the most eight years at .8 per cent) for buying boats, 
building smaller smokeries, salting works, and such like. This fund, which during 
the last few years has been raised a couple of times and now amounts to about 
620,000 kronor, is very much used. The loans, which during the first year are 
free of interest and then at a rate of 3 f», and amortized during 10 years, are 
granted, with the .\gricultural Societies as negotiators, after ajiplication, for the 
West coast, to the Governors, and for the remaining Kingdom to the Board of 
Agriculture. 



IX. 


MINING INDUSTRY AND METAL 
PRODUCTION. 


For many centurie.'s mining ha.s ])een one of the chief industries of 
Sweden, and few countries present mining records of greater interest. 
Our country is on the whole uncommonly rich in ore deposits of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, and mining as well as metallurgy reached with us quite 
early a very considerable degree of develo[)ment. With regard to 
quantity, however, our significance has greatly varied. There have 
been times when Sweden was ahead of any other country’, both as 
regards the (lopjter and the iron ])roduction. It is well known that w’e 
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long ago lost this dominant position and this fact is due to circum¬ 
stances which we shall treat more particularly in the foUow'ing. As to 
the .standard of technics and the quality of ])roduction, Sweden still 
stands among the foremost of the mining countries. 

The Census of 18‘JO showed that at least 125,000 persons in our 
country deri%-ed their support from mining industry and metal produc¬ 
tion, and the Census of 1900 gives as the probable number the figure 
175,000, hence a considerable increase. 

The mining of ores and other minerals (except stone) has during 
the last decades reached the figures shown by the following Tabic. 


Table 95. Mining of Ores and'Minerals in Sweden, in lf<71ll902. 

Metric tons k 2.204 ll>s. 


Ores and ■ 

minerals. I 

1 

Average ! 
1871.75. 

Average 

1876,80. 

Average 
1881. «>. 

Average 

1886,90. 

Average 

1891/95. 

Average 

1896/00. 

In 1902. 

Iron. 

79.5,263 

726,712 

877.408 

932,470 

1,519,.325 

2,294,760 

2,896,616 

Gold.i 

— 

— 

594 

1,129 

1.809 

5(07 

— 

Silver and lead, 

10,949 

11.002 

14.045 

14,754 

16,5,52 

8,644 

9.378 

Copper. 

44,573 

28.055 

25.276 

20,266 

23,941 

23,.590 

30,095 

Nickel. 

5,026 

2.802 

1,289 

495 

97 

— 

— 

Zinc. 

30,539 

40,712 

45.779 

63,402 

48,315 

57,701 

48,783 

ColK.lt. 

34 

307 

288 

190 

7!» 

— 

— 

Manganese. 

488 

718 

3,426 

8.977 

6,090 

2,487 

2,850 

Sulphur pyrites 

2,123 

1,144 

1.481 

1.319 

853 

448 

— 

Coal. 

50,397 

93,434 

150,606 

176,516 

2as,390 

235,626 

804,733 

Fire clavs ‘.. 

. 



98,063 

129,295 

130,912 

161,312 

Clinker elavs“...! 


. 


. 

24,765 

.35,.541 

63,024 

Feldspar “. 





. 

16,814 

17,960 

1 Graphite. 


• 




100 

_ 

1 Total : 

93e,0!l2 

001,886 

1,120,102 

1,307,581 

1,074,5 tl 

2,807,530 

3,530.751 


At these mines 14,654 workmen were employed in 1902. The value 
of production w'as estimated at about 20 million kronor (k Imo shilling 
or 0'2 6 8 dollar), and the income, of mine-owners estimated for taxation 
amounted to about 4-(l3 million kronor. 

Kegarding the production of metals, it is rather diffi(!ult to obtain 
figures for the whole production, inasmuch as difficulty always arises 
at the drawing of the line of demarcation between the industry for the 
extraction of the metal and the manulac.turing industry. According to 
the reports of the Board of Trade and the division there followed, there 
w'ere in 1902, 16,096 workmen employed in the first branch, and the 
assessed income amounted to 4‘96 million kronor. 

In the mining industry and the production of metals taken to¬ 
gether, there was thus employed, in 1902, a total number of 30,750 
workmen, and the income of employers estimated for taxation amounted 
to O'-ia million kronor. 


‘ No nitorag nntil 1BS8, The figure 98,063 ig the average for 1888/90. — * No retnrag 
until 1894. The figure 24,765 is the average for 1894 and 1895. — “No roiumg until 1899. 
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Table $)(?. Imports and exports of manufactured and unmanufactured 
mineruh and metals. (A krona = iMo shill, or O’ass dollar.) 


j Imports. Value in thonsands of K.r. I JSx;iorts. Value in thousands of K.r. 

I Average for - - ,-;- - ,.. i - j . — - j - 


the vears 

Minerals. i 

Unmanuf. 

Metal 

maun- 

factnres. 

■ 

Total. ' 

Minerals. 

j Unmanuf. 

1 metalH. 

Metal 

manti* 

factiiree. 

Total. 

1871 7.5. 

20..576 

9.512 

9..52G 

39.644' 

1,622 

' 46,409 

1,.537 

49,563 

1876/80. 

20,918 

9..30(; 

7,849 

38.673:: 

2,730 

.34,513 

1.390 

38,633 

1881,8,5. 

...i 27,012 

8.614 : 

1-2.251 

47,907 !i 

4,911 

40.615 

4,336 

49,892 

1886'90. 

35,107 

9,:-l00 1 

14.076 

58,483 : 

9,2:19 

34.523 

4,249 

48,011 

189195. 

...i 44,240 

9,00-2 ; 

17,813 

71,085 1 

18,742 

30,995 

4.979 

54,716 

18% 00. 

...i 74,434 

17,931: 

25.869 

118.234 ! 

31,r)75 

40,4.59 

9.077 

81,111 

In 1900. 

.. 1 109,099 

35,.5,56 j 

28,708 

103,363^ 

36,406 

52,395 

11,016 

99.817 


A gpuoral view of tlie imports and exports of prodnots of the 
mining and metal jn-oduetion industries can lie had from Tables f)(i and 
97, p. 684 and (iS.o. The lirst one shows the total imports and exports 
both of mannfactured and nnmannfaeture-d minerals and metals, the 
second table only treats of the raw' materials. 

"With regard to the total mineral and metal industry of Sweden, 
including also the eorres]ionding manufacturing industry (not machin¬ 
ery), Table 96 shows that during the jieriod 1871/8.0 the value of the 
expoits 8ur])assed that of the imports, bnt since that time the ratio of 
the imports has been rising considerably. 

The manufacturing industry, however, is to be treated of in a 
special chapter; the subject to be con.sidered here, is only the mining 
industry and the extraction of metals. Thus, in (lonfining us hereto, 
we will find the figures of imports and exports in the Table 97. 

To begin with, leaving aside coal and coke, we note a yearly excois 
of ex 2 )orts during the whole time; for the different five-year ]>eriods 
(1871/1900), this excess amounts re.spectively to 32-64, 20-99, 2.5-73, 20-.'!8, 
20-27, and 2.5-37 jnillion kronor per annum; for the year 1900, the 
amount was raised to 30-33 millions. No progress has thus been made, 
and the last column of the Table evidently testifies to unfavourable 
circum-stances for the, sale of our iron products iluring the greater ])ai-t 
of this time. The improvement shown in 1896/1900 is chiefly due to 
the ore exports. 

If also coal be included, as it jiroperly should be, the result a.ssumes 
quite a different appearance. Also in this case an excess of exports 
is seen for the years 1871,'8.5, but afterwards the reverse is the case. 
The year 1899 shows an excess of imports of more than 30 million kronor, 
which in 1900 w^as nearly doubled (r»;5 millions). Our coal imports for 
the latter year amounted to the enormous sum of 8.5 million kronor. 
Yet this is due also to the unusually high prices of this year. In the 


‘ Manafavtared and unmanufactured minerals. 
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Table 97. Imports and exports of unmanufactured minerals and metals. 


i Average 
j for the 
; yearn 

liuports. Value in thnnsjiuils 
uf kronor h I'lO shilling. 

Exports. Value in thousands 
of kronor h I'lO shill. 

In % 

of the total 

Coat and 
coke. 

Other 

minerala. 

Metals. ! Total. 

Mincrala. i Mctala. 

Total 

liuportB.! 

Exports. 

; 1871 7r> 

! 13,452 

5,304 

1 9,542 ' 28,298 

1.077 1 46,409 

47,486 

11 MS 

23-22 

1876 80 

12,719 

.5,6.35 

! 9,306 . 27,960 

1,413 I 34,513 

i .13,926 

10-31 

17 12 

; 1881.85 

15,847 

8,048 

8,614 ; .72,309 

1.747 : 4(U!45 

: 42,392 

10->4 

! 17-40 

' 188(v5K) 

22,.560 

Sl,038 

9,3(K) i 40,898 

4.196 i 34,523 

38,719 

12-19 

14-20 

1891 95 

29,770 

10,8.55 

9,003 { 49,628 

9,1.31 1 30,!XI5 

1 40,126 

14-11 

1201 

1 1896 (X) 

1 .53,494 

1.5,701 

17,931 ! 87,120 

18,544 1 40,459 

1 59,003 

19-20 

1645 

1 In 1900 

1 85,026 

19,026 

25,556 ; 129,608 

22,519 1 52,395 

1 74,914 

24-23 

19-14 


two I'ol lowing years, w'ith more norma] prioes, the amounts were respeet- 
ively 59 and 57 million. Still the desirability of being able to furnish 
inland fuel has during the latc'r years been more evident than ever. 

In the mining industry 7S of the income taxed comes on the iron 
alone, and in the metal production as much as 95 %. These figures 
show' the dominant })osition which the metal just mentioned occupies 
within the mineral industry ot Sweden, of w'hich the above Table 95 
also bears witness. This being the case, the following presentation 
of the subject has been arranged in such a way that the iron industry 
is treated of by itself — the mining as w'cll as the extra('tion of iron —, 
while i)art of the information concerning the other ores and metals 
is given in connection with the iron industry, w'hile the rest has 
been made the object of a common, more brief treatment. Lastly, an 
account is given of the public and private institutions, established for 
the promotion of the mining and metal production industries. 


1. THE IRON MINES. 

Of the whole area of Sweden, which amounts to 447,862 square 
kilometers, a comi)aratively small jiart consists of ore>regions (see p. 
683). In the whole of Central and Southern Sweden, the principal ore- 
regions are concentrated within an area of about 15,(HR* square kilometers, 
or within a region which stretches from the southernmost part of the 
Gulf of Bothnia in the east to a point north of Lake Venern in the west. 
Outside of this zone there occur only a small number of deposits, such 
as the Taberg iron ore stock in the province of Smaland, the copper 
ores of Atvidaberg, in O.stergotland, and some iron, copper, and man¬ 
ganese ores in Ostergotland and Smaland. 

Within the aforesaid ore-zone there occur in the east the Danne- 
mora ore-fields, whose ores ha\ e a world-wide fame on account of their 
phosphorus-free quality, and because of other eminent qualities. In 
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Gellivare. Above-ground mining. 
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the central part of this district are situated the mines of Norherg, Bisp- 
berg, Grdngesherg, Riddarkyttan, Sbriberg, Stripa, and a large number 
of other important iron ore fields. Furthest to the west, there are the 
mines of Persberg, Nordmarhen, Taberg (in Vermland), and Ldngban. 

North of this ore-zone, there occur in several places ores of different 
kinds, but the most important of these are situated in the neighbourhood 
of the arctic circle, or in the northernmost part of Norrland. Here we 
find ore-deposits at Gellivare, Kirunavara, Luossavara, Svappavara, and 
Buofivare, several of which, with respect to their length, thickness, 
and percentage of iron, are the most prominent iron ores in Sweden; 
the whole complex can be regarded as the thickest and richest among 
the iron ores of the world. Thus the horizontal section of the ore- 
deposit at Kirunavara-Luossavara has an area of 500,000 square meters. 
The same section of the ores at (rellivare amounts to 200,000 square 
meters. At Ruotivare the area of ore is estiinated at 300,000 square 
meters, and at Svappavara at 50,000 square meters. On account of the 
lack of communications, however, only the Gellivare ore-field has hit¬ 
herto been worked, but Kirunavara and Luossavara also have now 
begun to be worked since the Gellivare-Lulea railway has this year 
(1903) been extended to the port of Narvik in Norway, which is free 
from ice the year round. 

As a contributing cause for these ores not having been worked on 
a larger scale before, we may mention, besides the lack of communica¬ 
tions, in some eases their great percentage of pho.sj)horus (Gellivare, 
Kirunavara), in others, the great percentage of titanium (Ruotivare). 

All the aforesaid Swedish iron ores belong to the so-called mountain 
ores, and are for the most part magnetic ores; only a comparatively 
small portion consists of blood-stone (hsematite), or of a mixture of mag¬ 
netite and haematite. In 1902, the production of magnetite amounted 
to 2,615,533 tons, while the production of haematite amounted to 280,675 
tons. Thus, during the aforesaid year, 90‘3 % of magnetite, and only 
9-7 % of haematite were mined. 

The iron ores contain, besides the ore-minerals, a largo number of other 
minerals called »Bkam» (gangues), appearing partly in larger or smaller quanti¬ 
ties, and partly in more or less intimate mixture with the ore-mineral, and there¬ 
fore contributing to give the ore a certain character. Among others, quartz is 
an ordinary constituent, especially in bmmatite ores. Furthermore, we find 
feldspar, chlorite, talc, pyroxene, amphibole, epidote, garnet, and apatite, several 
of which are contained both in the magnetite and the hsematite ores. 

Certain iron ores are characterized by their richness in lime. They are 
called in practice Mandstenar* (Jluxing-stones). On the other hand, the ore 
whose skam or ganguc is principally composed of pyroxene, amphibole, garnet, etc., 
can be used alone, without the admixture of other ores in making pig iron, and 
are therefore called tengdende* (aelf-Jluxing). Finally, we have in the quartzy 
iron ores a third class, the ttorrstenart {dry stones). 

Based only on the variations in the chemical and mineralogical composition 
of the orc-minoral and the minerals which accompany it, we may make the fol- 
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lowing grouping of the iron ores of Sweden: «) iron ores priucipally accomi>anied 
by qu.nrtz and feldspar: ores belonging to this class are mostly ha?matiti‘s; />) apa- 
titiforoiis ores: fouietinics magnetic ores and sometinios Iwmatitos; c) pyroxeni- 
ferous, aiuphiboliferous. and gametiferous ores: exclusively magnetite; t/) calci- 
ferous and luanganiferous ores: usually magnetite; e) titsinil'erous ores: exclusively 
magnetite. 

.4s a rule, especially the ores occurring in Central Sweden contain very little 
phosphorus. Generally the poreeutage of phosphorus varies here between O'no 5 si 
and 0'05 %. On the other hand, there are ores which ^?>ntain from O'l up to I'S 
of iihosjihorus. for instance some ores in Grilngesborg, Gellivarc, and Kiruiiavara. In 
the last two ore-tields, there are also ores which contain 1'5 to 3 of plios]»horus. 



Gellirare. Transport of Ore. 


Besides these kinds of iron ore, lahe and hog ores are made use of in some 
provinces, especially in Smaland. The iiroduction of this kind of ores has, how¬ 
ever, always been insignificant in comparison with the production of mountain ores, 
and during latter years it has decreased so considerably that, in 1902, it only 
amounted to 408 tons. 

All the aforesaid ores, with the exception of the lake and bog ores, occur 
in rocks belonging to the arch.'can series or azoic age (primitive rock), such as 
gneiss, pelrosilex-gueiss, i>etro.silex, esjiecially the two latter. 

All <if these ore-deposits have, as a rule, the form of lenses, stocks, and kernels 
(prmkets). They are for the most part lenticular, and if so, have the same dip and 
strike as the nearest countries. They are therefore considered as contemporaneous 
in origin with these and have also in other respects a certain correspondence with 
them, wherefore all these ores are considered to be stratifications. 
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' Only a few deposits appear in the form of lodes (veins) and masses. To 
this ‘latter category may be reckoned, among others, some iron ores occurring 
as lode-stocks in certain eruptive rocks (gabbro and hyperite). The best known 
of these ore-deposits is the one at Taherg in the province of SmSJand, situated 
about 11 kilometers from the city of .TOiikOping. It forms a mountain of 450 
meters in breadth, 900 in length, and 125 meters in elevation above tbe nearest 
suirbunding country. The only ore which can be considered as real vein ore is 
that which has been mined.at llcsselknlla in Nerike. The country is here primitive 
granite. As lodo-formati<iiig we may also mention certain manganese, silver, copper, 
lead, and blende dejiosits. Finally, ]mre gohl has been Ibmid on lodes or ramifica¬ 
tions of quartz at Ad(dlor8 in Smaland and in the Falnn Cojiper Mine. In the 
latter mine, the gold occurs within the quartzite or hanl-ore region, where it is 
accompanied by the niint'ral galeuo-bismuthite. 


Resources of irou ore in Sweden. 


The thickness of the iron ores varies greatly, partly on account of 
their lenticular shaj)C, and j)artly on account of the dislocations and 
f(dds to which they have been subjected after their formation. The 
thickness is greatest in the ores of the renowned ore-mountains in 
Norrhotten. Tints, in Kimnavarii. it varii‘s between 3."> and 1.50 meters. 
In G-ellivare. there are ores uj) to 70 meters in thickness. 

Among the iron ore fields of t Vntral i^weden, Oriingesherg stands fore¬ 
most in this respect. Here th(“ thickness of the ore goes up to 90 meters. 
In the other larger or-e-f}eld>.. it varies, as a rule, between 12 and 30, 
and occasionally nuts np io 35 meters. In most of the fields, it is, 
however, less than l<i or 12 meters. With a ihickne.ss of two meters, 
the ores are still considered to be worth mining. Sometimes, however, 
irou ores are mined which have a. les.ser Ihb '-u. ..s than the last men¬ 
tioned, but this is then depende)it u]ion quite .sjiecial jtrojierties of the ore. 

With respect to tin* longitndinal extent in the direction of the .strike, 
the Norrhotten ores also take the foremost platie. Thus, the. stoi'k-slia])ed 
ore in Kirunavara has a continuous length of 3,."d)() meters, and in the 
adjacent Luossavara, the ore reaches a length ot nearly 1.300 meters. 
In the Gellivarc mine, also situated in Norrhotten, it is true that there 
are not contijiuous oivs oj- ore-stocks of .sueh great length as in Kirnna- 
vara, hut the total length of the f)re-len.ses Jiere, and their intermediate 
deads, in .some places reaches to 7,0<)0 meters. 

In the iron ore fields of Central Sweden, which have been worked 
since olden times, there do not occur ore-lenses or ore-stocks of such 
very large continuous length as in Kirunavara. The most prominent 
ore-fields in this resj)ect are those at Norberg and Grangesberg. At 
the former ore-field, there are ores whose length runs up to 1,200 meters; 
at the latter, the gi-eatest length is about 1,0()() meters. An ore-length 
of 200 to 300 meters occurs at several ore-fields. 


Siceden. 
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If, on the other hand, we take into consideration the total length 
of the ore-field, or the length of the whole series of the ores lying 
continuously after one another in tlie direction of the strike, we will 
reach still higher figures. Thus the total length of the Norberg ore- 
field is nearly 20,0tX) meters, and that of the Griingesberg ore-field 



Dannemora. The old mine *Storrymningent. 


and the Lomberg one connected with it is 4,000 meters; that of the 
Riddarhyttan ore-field 3,500 meters, and that of the world-renowned 
Dannemora ore-field 2,000 meters. Along the direction of the dip, iron 
ores have been mined to a depth of, at the most, 400 meters along 
the dip. 

From what has already been said of the length and thickness of 
some ores, it may be concluded that Sweden possesses quite considerable 
resources of iron ore. This is more clearly shown by the following 
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At the SIrihrrg Minet, .islKiheri/. 


Tal)lp, ill W'liich is "ivni tlie urea of the//oriroii/rt/of the ores, or 
the ore-area, of some amoiifr tin* larj^est iron ore fields in Sweden, and 
the continuous ore-area ot the other ore-fields, estimated ajiproxiniately. 
Since the latrral dip of the majority of our iron ores, reckoned from 
the horizontal plane, is very great, this Table of the ore-area in the 
different mines and ore-fields, gives a tcderably exact idea of the re¬ 
sources of iron ore in Sweden. 


Mines. 

Sq. IM. 

Mines. 

Sq. m. 

M i B c s. 

Sq. 111 . 

Kirnnavara-Luoss... 

, 4:to,ooo 

Riddarhvttc bruk .. 

.. 20,000 

Stntssa. 

3,21H) 

Ruotivare. 

.SOO.OtH) 

Dannemora. 

. 12,250 

Pershvttaa. 

3,200 

Taberg (Sm&lauil)... 

t'HO.OlK) 

Persberg . 

. 10,000 

SkOttgrnfvan. 

2,7S0 


•JOO.OOO 


. 7,000 


2,400 

tlrfingcsberg. 

i«),o00 

Strips. 

. ejooo 

Bispberg. 

2.000 

Svappavara. 

.’iO.OUO 

Kantorp. 

. 6,000 

Nordniark.... 

1,500 

Norberg . 

:io,oo() 

Dalkarlsberg. 

. 4.900 

Other tapproximat.t. 

125,770 

To this total iron 

ore area, 1,572,000 square meters, .should be added 


the ore-area of the great number of iron ore deposits and mines for 
some reason or other lying in neglect, w'hich are included in or situated 
in the vicinity ot our larger ore-fields and likewise at the majority of 
our smaller ones. It cannot even approximately be estimated how much 
the aforesaid total area would hereliy be increased. 
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Finally, vre must note tlic iron percentage of our ores, which, as 
kiiow-n. is i^enerally veri* high. While, the British ores on an average 
(•(intain % of iron, the Frencli 66, the (Jcrman 37, tlie Austrian a 
little above 40. ami the Spanish ex[)ort ores .somewhat above /><)%, the 
Griiugesberg ore reaches as high as fi'om 62 to 63%, the (lellivare ore 
from 64 to 65 <!;, and finally the ore from Kirunavai'a and I.uossavara up 
to 66 In this connection it may be apjmopriate to oltserve that theore¬ 
tically the percentage of iron anniiof exceed 72‘.5 % in magnetite ores and 
70 % in haematite ores, htnvever pure they may be. None of tlic great 
industrial countries of p]uro]>e (ran show a counter])art to these Swedisli 
ores; only in Amt'riea there has been found ecjually rich ores, which, 
however, on account of their position seai’cely can become of any direct 
significance to the F.uropeau market. 


Ore raised and exported. 


The amount per yirar of iron or<* raised in Sweden has during the 
last dc<5ades gained an ('xtent as shown by the following figures: 


Average. Ifetrii; 

1833 40. 23.'..fKJO ' 

1841 -V)..:. 270.rrX1 

m:* CO. 84&,0(X) 

186i eS. 464.:«53 


Average. Metrii tons. 

186C 70. r)5iS,7.'>9 

0.871'75. 79,5.2(53 

1876 80 . 726.712 

1881 8.5. 877.408 


AviTugi'. Hetri<- 0)n8. 

1886,90. 9:52.470 

1891 9.5. 1..519.325 

1896 (X). 2.294,760 

I Ill 15502. 2,8!I6,6I() 


During 1903 the amount of ore raised has increased very consi¬ 
derably, owing to the opening of the work in the Kirunavara-Imossa- 
vara mines. The total iron ore jiroduetion in Sweden this year may 
have nearly reached 4 million tons. o\.s the world's total production 
of iron ore during the same year may be ealeuluted to nearly 100 
million tons, it follow.'- that Sweden’s contribution amounted to about 4”^. 

The last incatioued figure docs not. liowcver, give us a full idea of the sigaili- 
cance of Sweden in this case, for it must still he horue in mind that the Swedish 
ores on an average are richer than tho.se of other countries. In consideration of 
the actual iron jierceiitage, the share of Sweden would rather uiiiount to about 
4’/2 % of the world’s production; an exact figure in this rcsjiect cannot, however, 
be given. 

With respect to the iron ore production of other countries, some facts 
are given in Tables 98 and 99. From these we find that from 1871/75 
to 1900 the share of the British Isles had lowered from 48‘27 to only 
16-14 If, while, that of Germany had risen from 15'7<i,“f to 21‘47, that of 
Spain from 1-84 to 9'82, that of Russia from 2'.59 to 7-02 7 », and that 
of the. United States from 13-60 to 29’S2 %. The share of Sweden was 
2‘89 ?» during 1871/75, and 2'9 6 in 1900, but, as it is shown above, in 
1903 about 4%. 

The total amount of Iron ore raised in Sweden was in 1902 distributed 
on the different Lfins as follows: Norrbotten 45‘87 %, Kopparberg 27’47, Orebro 
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Table 99. Parmtape of the world's production of iron ore. 


Years. 

dOB. 

1 Gro.-it i 
' Britain j 

1 a)id 
'Irclaad, 

Ger¬ 

many. 

.Austria 

llnu- 

gar.v. 

France. 

Spain. 

1 

Ktissf.'i 

riiitcd 

States 

( (tiler 
coun- 
trie.s. 

Total. 

1871 75... 


, 48--'7 . 

liV7i» 

3 71 

T-i);') 

1-81 


i;!'(>o 

.'i-si; 

IW) 

187(1 80., 

' 2 0.') 

' 4G ii;! , 

1,'.-98 

2-70 



2 :.i» 

14:i2 


HHt 

1881 8 :>.. 

l-!ll 

«>< ‘IM 

18-158 

;vi4 

(l-.’-.T 

8iir. 

2 10 

18-51 

2-72 
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Company, 

Ltd., with a joint (-ajntal (rf 

•21 million kronor, 

has for 

its object the 


acqninng and holding ol' simrc‘.s in the iirivato railroads running hetwoen tho 
mining district and the ]dace of export, and to develoit the traftic on these 
railroads: the coinjiany also pureliases shares in mines. The export of ore 
via Oxelosund, near XykO]iing, commenced on a sonu^what large)- scale in the 
later part of the deciide 188190; in 1902 it amounted to (109,070 tons. Tho 
greater simount is disposed of to the eastern part of Germany, where the 
rich Swedish ores ai-e mixed with the poorer German ones. 'J’he exportation 
of ore from Grftngesherg has gathered ipiite a consideralde ]>opulation to this 
place, has improved tlie linancial condition of several of the pi'ivate niilroiids in 
Middle Sweden, and has created a rising community at the harbour of Oxelosnnd. 
— Very n-cent.ly (in 190;i) this Company has aciinired dis))osit.ion right to the 
majority of shares in the Gellivare (»rc-tield (^)mpauy (and thus inilirectly also in 
the Kimnavara-Imossavara tields, see lielow); hence the. direction of all the princi)ial 
exporting iron-ore-liclds of Swedcji is now united in the hands id the same pai’ty. 

T’hc history of the Gellivare fields dati!s a little inoi-e than one hundred yc-ars 
back. The first trials at mining were made by -S. G. Ilennelin. In 18(54, the 
ore-fields were sold to Knglisbmen, and an English coini>any was gratiled con¬ 
cession to a railroad. Luleii—Ofoten, of which only the distance Lulea—Gellivare 
was completed. Since the English company failed, tho mines were again turned 
into Swedish hands, and the raili-oad was recovered in 1891 and comjdeted by 
the Swedish State. Most of the raining fields are owned, since 1891, by, the 
Gcllivai-e Ore-field (’om]iany. Ltd., which has its head office in Stockholm; its 
joint capital is G million kronor at the lowcfst, 18 million at the most. IJesidcs 
this, raining is can-ied on by the Ereja Mining Cotnpany, Ltd. (invested joint 
capital 1 */4 million kronor), which has its head office at MalmG. The ore is 
transported by rail to Lulea (207 kilometers), at 3 kronor per ton (thus O-.-ti d. 
per Eng. ton-mile). 'The freight by steamer to llotterdara is about 7 sliilliiigs 
per ton. The exportation takes place at the lading place Svartiin at Jmlel, where 
arrangements have been made for the same. For transport by sea, steamers of a 
ca))ac.ity from 2,000 to 7,0(.'0 tons are employed. — Tho exportation on a largo 
scale commenced in 1892, and rose daring 1902 to 1,074,000 tons, of which 
about one tenth was from the mining company Freja. In our statistics of exports, 
the iron ore exported from Sweden was valued at place of lading to about 9 
shillings per ton. Most of the Gellivare ore exported goes via Kotterdara to 
Westphalia, or via Stettin to Silesia. Lesser quantities go to England and Austria. 

At Mahnherget the mining work has already gathei-ed a population of over 
7,000, which continues to be rapidly increasing. "The organization of this com¬ 
munity as regards dwellings and supply, etc., has been connected with great diffi- 

') Tn 1903. the percentage of Sweden was about 4*0, see p. G92. 
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ciilties, vfhich however arc uow considered as surmounted. The port, town Lule& 
has in few yciars grown u]i to a iKijiuhition of 10,000 inhahitants. 

'J’he Kirunavara and Luossavara fields are now opened for the world’s 
market, inasmuch as the railroail to Gellivare (about 100 kilometers) and the 
one to Ofoten at the Atlantic Ocean (lOH kilometers, of which 39 kilometers 
are in Norway) were opened for tiiiffie in 190.3. 'I’lie mines are owned by the 
Luossavara-Kirunavara Company, Ltd. (capital invested, 3 million kronor), in 
which the Gellivare ore-field company is a great share-holder. As is said before, 
since 1903 tint management of both comimnies is in the hand of the Griinges- 
berg—OxelOsnnd Traffic Company, Ltd. that also disposes of the large exporting 
ore-fields of Central Sweden. According to contract with the Government, the 
mining company has to jmy to the State an interest of 3*8 per cent on the cost 
for building the railroad from Gellivare to the boundary of tin* kingdom, com¬ 
pensation for maintenance and traffic expenses with regard to transport of the 
company’s goods up to 1,200,000 tons yearly, and compensation for the loss that 
may he caused in other traffic to the railroad; for the ore transported to an 
amount exc.eeding the mentioned number of tons, arc to be paid special rates. 
Besides this, the company guarantees to the State a net income of 4 “i from the 
railway line Malmberget—Svartdn (LuleS). For that part of the railways, which 
lies within Norway, the company has agreed to nearly similar obligations with 
regard to the Norwegian State. The terminus at the Atlantic Ocean is Narvik, 
where a town is already growing up. 

* In the years 1899/1902 the production amounted to respectively 2.4.35,000, 2,607.000, 
2.795,000. and 2.897,0(X) tons. In 1903, it has risen to nearly 4,000,000 tons. 
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Iron ore exports of Sweden, in 18B6,'99.^ 
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Thf manner ’n wliieh our iron oro exjMirts were flistrilrated during 
1888/190:i on the t\ o mining fields which, with us, chiefly su|)ply the 
muiket, as also according to destination, is shown in Table 100. The 
greatest part of our iron ore exported goes to the western part of Ger¬ 
many, where the Thomas process has had the most rapid growth, by 
reason of the Lorraine and Luxemburg ores, on account of tlieir great 
percentage of phosphorus, being especially suited to this j)roee,ss. It is 
also undoubtedly of significance, to our iron ore exports that the German 
Thomas pig iron, for which especially the Kiriinavara ore is likely to 
be used, can be sold at a lower jmice than most other kinds of pig iron, 
and thereby has great chances in com])etition. 

When once the problem is solved of extracting the iron by means 
of eleetriedty, the pros])e.cts for the La|i])land ores will be still more 
favourable, since this methofl may in the first j)lace be expected to be¬ 
come practicable in the case of rich ores. 

Adding to this that several of the most important placets for iron 
ore production in the rest of Europe are in our days decreasing as to 
capability of supply, while the demand for imjwrts is .steadily increasing 
in the great industrial countries, it can bi; said with full (jonfidence that 
our country has good prospects of bringing up its e.xports of iron ore 
considerably above the present extent. 

Under present conditions, such an export is a necessary introduc¬ 
tion to the higher stage, when our country itself will use its ores 
ami send out them into the world's market in a manufactured slate. 

‘ In the years liK)0,02 the exports have amounted to respectively 1,620,000, 1.761,000, 
and 1,72.1,00) tons, but, in 1903, the figure has risen to 2,828,000 tons. 
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Table 100. Iron ore exports of Sweden, in 188811003. Metric tons 4 2,204/6<f. 



I Other 
I countries.^ 


i 1888.! 31.144 70,622 117,.350 31,(IT2 7.220 65,106 1 12,732 

I 1880. 56,41.5 34,81.5, 118,573 i 60.40!) 24,956 12,760 i 11.448 

1890. 10.3,875 27,520 ’ 187,732 > 122,773 35,777 6,390 ' 22,792 

' 1891. 126,892 450 174,148 ' 83.711 ; 72,46.3 3,220 i 14,754 

1892 . 126,515 139,194 .720,071 , 112,959 ' 18.3,821 11,.371 i 11.920 

1893 . 204,i»73 ' 260,754 4S4.0.7.7 102,990 .324,474 37,?li-|6 19,235 

1894 . 289,267 .525,729 831,395 : 153,814 : .573,6)45 85,197 18,779 

1895 . 393,685 381,007 800.452 166.!)2:! ^ 520,170 75.1(5 38,194 i 

1896 . 496.102 625,795 1,150,605* 217,507 737,598 87,203 ' !08,387 1 

; 1897. ' .5.39,959) .328,315 I,400,s01 ■ 269,671 j 943,612 95,076 92,442 I 

: 1898. ; .579.787 821.267' I.430.SOO 2tW.)77 I i»97,510 101,600 79,773 ; 

1899....; .568.17.3 1,02.3,698 1.628,011 396,.583 ' I,0o7,051 123.239 101.138 1 

' 1900. : 531.904 1,0.'4,675. 1,6111,902 422,625 ■ %7.249 102,772 127,256 ; 

: 1901. 646,991 1,0!)0,108 1,761.257 ' 445.060 .1,073,806 91,991' 150,400 1 

1!«)2. 609.070 1,074.434: 1.729,303 404,288 i !)54,670 17.3.726 196,619 i 

i 1903* . 2.070.(X)0 ' 2.828,000 • i • • 


A gr<*at in(9‘iiUvi> to such an advance lies in this that the net proceeds 
of the ore ex]i<>ri does not on tlie whole eoiiie very high. That during 
present conditions, however, an (nteriug on a large scale into luanufac- 
tnring industry would be tinaueially iiiijiossihle, most authorities agree. 


Technics of mining. 

In the foregoing it is already intimated that our Swedish mining 
industry shows a very original development and is of a considerable 
historical interest. In the following presentation, which in the first 
place has for its object the* treatment of present conditions, other mines 
also than the iron ones and especially our coal mines, have for the sake 
of ^(etter eoinieetion been taken up. 

Prospecting for iron ore deposits and their exploration. In pros¬ 
pecting for hotli iron ores ami other ores, magnetic instruments have long been 
used in Sweden. In no other countr.v magnetic instruments have been used so 
long and to such a great extent for the discovery of ores as in Sweden, and 
nowhere these instruments ha\e reached such j)erfection as here. 

For discovering iron ore.s and for getting an idea of their iM)8ition and extent, 
the so-called miuerx compass, has been used for about 150 years; it is consi¬ 
dered to 1)6 discovered ity D. TUas. This compass is also used for discovering 
other ores than iron ore, such as zinc, lead, and copper ores, which, on account 
of impreguation of magnetite or magnetic pyrites, are attractive. 

As a rule, the minors’ compass is used for discovering ores and in prelimi¬ 
nary exploring work in oi-e-ficlds. Since the demand upon still more accurate 
results has increased, magnetic instruments for exploring-work in ore-fields have 

■ As exports from Grangesberg aro counted the exports via OxelCsund. — * Quantities 
reported in our Conimerciul Statistics as exported to the Netherlands. — * Belgium, France, 
Finland, etc. — * Provisional figures. 
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been introduced during last thirty years, by means of which a still more 
exact £md more detailed knowledge of the magnetic conditions can be obtained. 
These instruments are: the magnetomet4iT constructed by Professor ThaUn, of 
Uppsala University, on the Ijamont principle, also the ofrUrc^ power balance 
quite lately constructed by Prof. Thal6n on the ])rinciple of Lord Kelvin (Sir Wil¬ 
liam Thomson), and the Tilwrg inclinator or inclination-balance. Everywhere in 
our mining-districts the magaetoineter aud inclinator liavc been used with the 
best results, both above ground and in the mines. There is doubtless not a 
single iron mine of any consequejice in all Sweden where these instruments have 
not been used in one way or another, and there are magyivtic rnape of a very 
large number of mines based on iiieasurements made with the one or the other of 
the aforesaid iustruments. This has enormously facilitated the work of exploring 
and prospecting. When guided by the results of tin- magnetic mesisurements, it 
has been rendered possible to direiM this work nnicli more exactly than would 
otherwise have been possible, an<l tla rc has hi’cn a great .-.avinc ol' gallery and 
shaft excavations aud otlar kinds oi cxidoriug and pro-|tecting wfirk. Even for 
determining the lalno of smaller orc-tields. mcasiircinciiis arc made witli these 
instruments and magnetic maps arc lain' out. 


9 



Magnetic instrument. Combination of the Thai,]£n and Tibebg ones. 

What has been said above in regard to the magnetometer and inclinator, 
will doubtless be said in the future in regard to the newest magnetical instrument, 
or the vertical power balance. 

The mining compass is little known in other countries. About 1866, a 
similar compass was invented in America. The magnetical instrumeiits invented 
by Tbal^n and Tiberg are still little or not at all known in other countries. 
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In Sweden as in some other countries, diamond-drilling is also used for 
fixjdoring ore-deposits and in excuTating galleries and shafts. For diamond-drilling 
in other cmintrics, it is customary to use large and rather complicated machines, 
whicli give cores from 230 to 400 millimeters in diameter, and which can bore 
holes 2,000 meters det'p or more. In Sweden, such diamond-dri'Iinu machines 
have been usi d only on a f(!W occasions. On account of the great compactness 
which is characteristic for not only our ores but also their coiiutrics. it is, fur- 
tberiiurre, not at all net'i'ssary to use drilling-machines which give cores of such 
large diameter as those just described. At our iron ore fields there, have been 
used since 1S87 very simple, cheap, and easily Iransiiorlable diamond-drilling 
machines which bore holes the thickness of whose core.s is not iiiiite one tenth 
of the smallest diameter given abovt!. 

All the borings with these machines have been done by Sriii.-‘l:'i diaiixiut- 
herghoirnmgxnltiehohuii’t, and the total tieiilli of the borings done In this com])any 
since the aforesaid year in metal mines alone, amounts to aliout /io.ooo 

meters. In I'.tOO alone, abo\it li.oOo met<'rs were bored. There are doubtless 
few countric's wlicre ('xidoratious by means of diamoud-drilling in mines, in rela¬ 
tion to tlie I'l'oilnctiou of ore, are .so extensive as here, in tiweden, -- The boring- 
machines of the Company are ran partly hy hand and (lartly by petroleum or 
electric motors. E.specially of late year-, the latter kind td‘ motors have come 
more and more into use. 

Borings tools and explosives. For breaking ground we use in Sweden 
as in other countries. iK.riiig and blasting when tlie ore and its country are of a 
compact nature. 

TV.c tools used in horing an! both hammers and drills, which for more 
than thirty years have been made entirely of steel (Bessemer, Fchatiiis, or Martin), 
and as etrplosices only ]ire))arations of nitro-glyr.eriiie have been nse<l for an 
equally long timt'. Gunpowder is ao longer usecl in mining. Flvcrywli(!re in tlie 
Swedish mines the Itoring tools are udajited so as to give the greatest possible 
effect. In singiehauded drilling, which is now e.\cliisively o.sed, the weight of the 
hammer generally varies lietween .'{-s and 4’.5 kilograms, anti the average weight 
of the drill is from 1'4 to I'T kilograms. 

Besides by adapting this ratio of weight, thti working effect has also been 
raised by using steel of suitable hardness for the drilling tools and by giving the 
bit a shape suited to our kinds of rock and ore. which us a rule are hanl. By 
these means such advance has been made that it bus lioen possible to use. ham¬ 
mers for drilling 1,.000 up to .'i,0o0 meters without tlieir wear or loss in weight 
amounting to more than O’s to O’s kilograms; and as to tlie drilling effect, it is 
usual in underhand drilling to drill 250 to 376 millimeters jier man and hour, 
and sometimes up to 600 mm. 

Besides band-drilliug, machine-drilling is also used, uot however iu stoping; 
but in mines where filling is used, these machines are much in use. and give 
advantageous results. Such mines are found at Norberg, Griingesberg, Amiiioherg, 
Bannemora, Falun, Striberg, and Stripa, where drilling machines are used both 
in overhand and cross-stoping, and in driving galleries. 

Among the different kinds of compressed-air drilling machines used, Schram’s, 
Ingersoll’s and Band’s, and modifications of these, have been found to be the best, 
and are therefore in general use. 

Electric rock drilling machines of the Marvin type have also been used 
in recent years. 

In order to give an idea of the efficiency which is generally reached in 
using compressed-air drilling machines, it may be mentioned that in overhand 
worWf!^, which is the usual fillingmethod, the amount of rock broken loose per 
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workman and year of .100 days, amounts to 1,000 a 1,600 cubic meters, or, 
estimated in weight, to 3,500 a 5,500 tons; and in driving galleries, the advance 
by the use of drilling machines is generally twice as fast as by hand-drilling when 
the same number of workmen are employed. 

Methods of working. In regard to the worlting methods, as has 
already been intimated, underhand sloping is in most common use. 
Over 80 per cent of all the iron ore mined in Sweden is rained accord¬ 
ing to this method. It is, moreover, always used in its original 
form, or without filling. The excavations thus stand open, and their 
walls are supported by rock i)iUars and, where necessary, by more or 
less complicated timbering between the hanging-wall and the fot)t-wall. 
This method has been used since time immemorial, and it has alwmys 
given good results l)otIi technically and economically. This has, of 
course, to a large extent depended u]>on the fact that both the iron 
ores and their '.‘ountry generally arc* of a very com])act nature. 

In the mines where this is not the case, the filling mefhod lias been 
resorted to during recent years; and the same change has also been 
introduced in some mines where the ore and rock are compact, but where 
the ore deposit has bemi very thick, and therefore mining in o]ieu ])laces 
has made it necessary to leave large r|nantities of ore, e.siieciaJJy at 
greater depths. Among the methods lieloiiging to this class, onrhund 
and eross-Korhing are exclusively used, and tludr ada])tation does not. 
on the whole, differ from the cori’espouding methods in ns(' in otlnsr 
countries. The only more notable difl'ereiiee is the width of Ihe slope 
when overhand working is used in mines wdtli ores of a (omjiact nature. 
In snch cases the width of the slopes can rise to 12 or 15 meters, and 
sometimes, e. g. at Dannemoni, up to iiO meter.s. 

As to the general effect of blasting in our mines, exjierieiice shows 
that in stoping. overhand, and cross-work, the amount of rock broken 
down varies between 10 and 15 tons ]ter kilogram of explosive, and 
between 2 and 8 tons per meter drilled. In favourable circumstances 
the former figure can rise to 20 or 25 tons, and the latter to 4 or 6 tons. 

The coal-beds in Skatie, which, as has already lacn mentioned, lie almost 
horizontally, are intersected by stripes of sehist, and, including these BtrijKis, generally 
have a thickness of, at the most, 1 to 1‘6 meter. The superincumbent country 
is composed of sandstone. The beds are generally worked by a combination of 
the pillar and stall method and of the double stall method. In the coal-field at 
lljuf, long wall method has been exclusively used for several years. Now this 
method is used only in a part of this coal-field. 

According to the aforesaid combined method, the, coal-bed is divided into a 
series of pillars by a system of galleries, some of which are driven in the direction 
of the strike and some along the rise. The main galleries are driven by means 
of a stall 10—11 meters wide. As this advances, it is filled until only 2 meUars of 
the width of the stall is left. At distances of 80 to 100 meters, rising galleries 
of the same width as the main gallery are driven from it, and from the rising 
.galleries, stalls parallel with the main stall, thus forming pillars 60 to 80 meters 
Wide and 80 to 100 meters in length. 
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The catting of the coal in the pillars is done by means of stalls vhich are 
driven parallel with the main stalls and with the same width as these. These 
stopes are afterwards entirely filled. 

Tentilation and lighting. According to observations made in a large 
number of Swedish ore-miveg, it is known that the temperature in them rises 
one.fdegree centigrade for every 50 meters under the level (.30 meters below the 
surface) at which the temperature is constant the year round, or the same as 
the mean temperature of the air abov(! ground in that vicinity. In the deepest 
mines, the temperature rises up to 11 or 1 .S degrees Celsius, and in those of 
medium depth, 6 to 8 degrees. Sinc('. the average temperature at the surface in 
our mining districts varies betwiicn .B't, 5, and 6 degrees, the natural ventilation 
caused hereby is sufficient to give due ventilation to most of the ore-mines in 
this country. Artificial ventilation is used only exceptionally, and is produced partly 
by centrifugal ventilators and partly by Ilarz-mine ventilators (HarzerWettersatz). 

In coal-mmes the air is exchanged to* a large extent by means of natural 
ventilation, or on account of great difierence between the temperature of the air 
on the surface and down in the mine. 

The ventilation hereby brought about is not alone sufficient, however, to cause 
the necessary exchange of air, and is therefore supported by placing furnaces or, 
more usually, only an open fire at the bottom of the shaft, from which the bad 
air is to be expelled, or tlie air is warmed up by means of steam-injectors, or 
simply by steain-pijies. — Tin; usr‘ of fiiniaecis or optm fires for ventilation is not 
accompanied by any dauger, since fire-damp has never been observed to exist in 
the coal-mines of Sweden. Thtis the costs of ventilation are almost none in the 
ore-mines, and in the coal-mines very sliglit 

For tiie lighting of the working-chambers down in the mines, open lamps 
are. used both in ore-mines and coal-mines. As a rule, benzoliiu! (gasoline), petro¬ 
leum, or more seldom rai)e-oil. are burned in these lamps. Tallow candles are 
also used in some mines. In the mint's which have electric hoisting-works, electric 
light is usetl, both on the surface and down in the mines. 

Hoisting and pumping. The deepest iron mines have a vertical dejrth of 
hardly more than 35(1 meters, and as to other mines, only ii few of them are more 
tha® 400 meters deep. In most of the mines the depth is loss than 100 meters, 
or varies between 100 and 200 meters. The amonut of rock and water which 
has to be hoisted out of each shaft is, furthermore, as a rule, very small, and 
consequently tlie hoisting and puiniiiug machinery generally docs not require 
engines of many horse-power. The power generally varies from 20 or 30 to, at 
the most, 80 or 90 horse-power. At the largest ore-fields, however, still more 
powerful hoisting ongiues and pumps are used. 

The shafts are generallly perpendicular, some of them are rectangular 
and some circular. The area of the horizontal section of old shafts runs up 
to about 40 sq. m. The modern shafts are, as a rule, rectangular, and their 
greatest section-area is 18 to 20 sq. m. The influx of water is, as has al¬ 
ready been imidied, very small. As a rule, it amounts, at the most, to 200, 
300, or 500 liters per minute. Fpr removing the water from the smaller 
mines, suction and lift pumps are used; in the larger mines, plunger pumps, the 
pressure-height of the latter being generally 150 meters, once in a while 200 to 
220 meters. 

The transportation of the coal down in the coal-mines, if long, is executed 
by means of horses of small breed or by traction machinery. The hoisting and 
pumping machinery is much stronger in the coal-mines than in the ore-mines. 
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The iuflnx of water into the former is also much greater than into the latter. 
In some mines it amounts to 40 or 60 hectoliters per minute. The volume of 
coal. etc., hoisted per shaft is also much greater than in the ore-mines. The 
shafts are evers’where perpendicular, and at the most 100 meters deep. 

Picking, cobbing, and washing. At our iron-mines, the separation of 
the ore from the waste, is in many places done iu one operation, or simply by 
hand-picking. If, on the contrary, the ores are much mixed with deads of 
different kinds, the separation is done in several operations, partlj liy hand and 
partly by the aid of raaediiuery. For magneti, iron ores it is cusUunary to use 
magnetic separators, namely, for coarse ore, Wenstrom’s and Forsgren’s, and for 
finely pulverized ore, principally GrOndal’s and Forsgren’s. Tlie largest magnetic 
separating works are at Grangesbcrg, lUotberget, BredsjO and Herrang. .Vt Bred- 
sjO and Herrang there arc also briquette-furnaces, of the (rnindal system, in whieh 
the finely pulverized ore is made into briquettes suitalde for smelting-furnaces. 
For non-magnetie iron ores wet enriching methods (washing) are used in several 
places, such as Asboberg at Striberg, laitighan etc. 

In zinc, lead, and silver mines, wasliing is eouiinon. The largest of tliese 
works are those at the .Wmol)erg zinc mines. Next in ordiT come the waslieries 
at the Kafveltorp, Stollberg. Kyllshytte and llfivaia zinc mines, the Sahi lead and 
silver mines, etc. 

In the coal-mines the .sort:ng of the coal from tlte deads (schist and sand¬ 
stone, etc.) is done dowii in 'lie mines. The same is the case with the fire-proof 
clay, which is excavated together with the coal. 

SuiTCylng of mines. Surveying with the theoilolite is, as a rule, not very 
common. This method is principally resorted to at the large.r ore-fiidds, and only 
for surveying a larger or smaller number of fixed points on the surface or down 
in the mine. For further detail-surveying between these fixed jioints, the Swedish 
surveving method {Svemka Markscheidermetodru) is used. 

This method of surveying, which is neither known nor used in any other 
country, has here been in usi! for 270 years, and has always given very satis¬ 
factory results. Tlie surveying-results iiiiiy lie considered especially good, since', 
daring the last .30 years, a number of iniiirovemeiits have h(;ea made in the 
survoying-iiistruments, ami since stetd measuring-tajio has begun to be used in all 
more important brngth-measunmients. This method is also much more convenient 
than surveying with theodolite, esjiecially with the configuration which the working 
chambers in our mines generally liavc. 

According to the regulations of the Swedish Mining Act of May 16, 1884, 
all plans and sections of ore-mines must he drawn on a scale of 1 : 800, and 
must he made in conformity with a Normal Map, drawn up by the Mining 
liepartment (^Bergsdfverst.yrelseni). Consequt'iitly all shafts and other excavations 
mast bo shown on the plans. Further, both the parts of the excavation where ore 
of different kinds occur, and those occupied by the country, gangnes, dykes, etc., must 
lie distinctly marked with certain simeified colours. Contrary to the rule in other 
countries, it is decreed that no iriore than one horizontal section may be drawn 
on each sheet, and this rule has been followed in Sweden ever since mine plans 
first began to be drawn up, 27a years ago, or in 1629. 

The mine plans madts in this way give a very clear and exact idea, not only 
of the configuration of the excavation, but also of the mode of occurrence of the 
ores contained in the mine, and, for that, matter, everything pertaining to the 
geological conditions of the mine. 

According to the Mining Act, it is also decreed that all mine plans must be 
drawn in duplicates. One of these copies is to be kept at the mine, and to be 
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produced to the State Mining Official on demand; and the other is to be forwarded 
to the Office of Mine Mape, a division of the Board of Trade at Stockholm, 
whereHhcre is thus deposited a complete collection of all the mine plans in the 
country — a collection quite unique, no other country having anything sijuilar. 
It is also prescribed that in all iiiines which are being worked every new piece of 
work must be surveyed 
and ma]ipcd, at the latest, 
before tlie end of the 
year after it is begun, 
and it is tint mine-owner’s 
duty to forward these 
supphunentary surveys to 
the Oftiee of Mine Maps, 
whereby the eollection of 
plans at this oftie,e is 
fully supplenieiited from 
year to year, and kept 
exactly like those ])re- 
servtai at the. inities. 

In order still better to 
illnstrafe the geological 
and other conditions of 

till' mines, it has for a Mining Alidnile. 

long time been iisnul to 
make nitnlelK of the mines; bnt 
only during the last thirty years that 
these models have been carried out in a 
manner fully suitable for the pur)iose. 

The models are of two tyjies. 

When a model is to be made of a 
mine with, at the most, tl to « levels, 
the contours of the working areas and 
the geological conditions of each level 
are ]iaiuted in oil-colours on glass ])lates, 
all in conformity with the normal ma)). 

Then tlatse glass )dates are jilaced one 
above the other, and at a distance from 
each other ex.actly in {iroportion to the 
distance between the difierent levels 
represented, and so that each glass will 
have a iierfectly exact position in relation 
to the others. 

If, on the other hand, a model is 
to be made of a mine with a larger 
number of levels, the aforesaid type of Mining Plnin Table. 

mine-models c.annot be used, but then 

the following method must be resorted to. 1'he different levels are cut out of 
stiff white jiasteboard, on which the .ores, etc., arc marked with the respective 
colours. Then these sections are fastened on squares of wire stretched on wooden 
fi^es, which are jtlaced the one over the other so that each will have its exact 
pS^ion in relation to the others. 

•; ' Beth of these model types • are very practical, and give a clear idea of the 
of the working ansas in relation to e.ach other, the mode of occurrence 
of the',ore, and the other geological conditions of the mine. 

Swii^a. 
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For tho coal-mines the same surveying-methods are generally used as in 
other roal-producing countries. Maps of coal-mines shall be made on a scale of 
1 : l.-'idO, and. furthermore, the same provisions and regulations apply to these as 
to the ore-mines, as specified above. 

Mine legislation. 

Ore mines. .Veeording to the Mining Act of May It!, 18K4, every Swetiish 
subject has the right to take out a concession of mineral dc]io8its which contain: 
a) the ores of tlic following metals, viz. gold, silver, ]ilatinum, (piicksilver, lead, 
coj)i)er, iron with the exeejition of lake and bog ores, manganese, chromium, 
colialt, nick(‘l, zinc, tin, titanium, molybdenum, wolfram, bismuth, arsenic, and 
antimony; h) sulphur pyrites, 'magnetic jiyrites, and graphite; — jiroviding that 
these mineral deposits are situated at a distance of less than 200 meters from 
dwelling-house, building-lot. or garden' 

The elaim-ludder has a right fo do prosi»ecting within the bounds of tin' 
claim, which embraces a circle with a ladius of 100 meters. The owner of the 
ground is entitled to a balf-sb 're with the ownt'r of the mine, in the work and 

the jirotiis arising therefrom. When the dejtosit is laid ojien, a certain area 200 

meters scinare is assigned within which the owner of the mine has exclusive right 
to work. The boundaries of this area extend downward tertically. 

A certain amount of work is to he <lone viarly on the said area; if not, 

the rights arc forfeited, and the deposit then may he suhjeet to a new ehiim. 

Coal-mines, t'oal-deposifs cannot he acquired as ordinaiy rhiim.s. The right 
*.n explore and work stieh dciuisits is grantt'il by the King by special concession, 
'ihe boundaries e.xteiid downward \eit;eal]y. Such a coneession intiy not einhraco 
more than one thousand six hundred hectares (about acres). The holder 

of the Conor ssioii is obliged to pay a certain annral royalty to the owner of the 
ground, and shall, besides, do a certain amount of work on the eoiuession. 


± THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 

For centurie.s tiie iron ^iroduetion has been one of the most iinjioriant 
industries of Sw<*tlf'n, and Swedish iron is renowned for its excellent 
quality. The cause of thi.s i.s Ihc exi.«tcnee of lar^'e dej! 0 .sit.s of jnire 
ore and that charcoal has been, and i.s still, the only fuel u.scd in the 
jirocess of making; pig; iron. 

As long as chareoai was exclusively used in all conntries in the 
jiroeess of niakingf pig iron, Sweden held a very jironiinent position in 
the iron production also as regards the fjuanfity jirodui'cd. About 1730, 
coke was beginning to be used for this jiroeess in England, but for the 
refining, chareoai wa,- used to the close of the 18th century, when a 
new process of refining (puddling) was inventt'd, in wdiich fossil coal 
was used. Possessing veiy little of fossil fuel, Sweden has not, after 
this change of things, been able to take part in the new mass production, 
bnt is now furnishing iron only of the best quality, by reason of its 
pure fuel, free from sulphur. 
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Up to the early part of the 19th century, Sweden still produced 
nearly 10 per cent of all the pig iron production in the world, but this 
proportion has been greatly diminished by the conditions just mentioned. 
The figures attached will give an idea of the state of our iron industry 
during the last generation; in order to obtain a better view of the same 
. ^the mining of ore is here ]>resented as well as the inoduction of pig iron 
and ingot metal (steel). 


Sweden's percentage of the world’s 
production. 


Average. 

Iron ore. 

Dk iron. 

Ingot motal. 

Iron ore. 

Pig iron. 

Ingot metal. 

1866 70 . ... 

.V(3.7.')9 

267.a'>4 

8,220 

2-21 

2'45 

1-48 

1871,7!’>. 

79.9,263 

33iJ.456 

17,144 

239 

2-35 

1-23 

1876,80. 

726,712 

3.97,‘224 

27,465 

205 

2-8« 

0-83 

1881 8.5. 

877,408 

429577 

63.763 

1-91 

208 

107 

1886 <10. 

<02,470 

446..')78 

122,289 

1-81 

1-84 

1-20 

1891 9r>. 

1,.919,32.'> 

471,147 

173,465 

2-76 

l-7« 

1-27 

1896 00. 

2,294.760 

517.796 

274,.374 

2-97 

1-41 

ll« 

In 1900. 

2,609500 

.526,868 

.300,.536 

2-96 

1-28 
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Our percentage of the world’s total pig iron production has thus 
gone down as early as in the middle of the sixties to per cent. 
AV'e have maintained our ])osition in regard to the .steel manufacture, 
which gives additional evidentic as to this entire industry’- of ours more 
and more liecoming specialized to the highest (jualities. 

The jtrohlem set liefore us with regard to our iron industry is 
evidently how we shall he able to bring about <i nianvfacturirig industry 
on a large .scale. As is generally known, the hope is entertained in 


Table 101. VVic Jron production of Sweden, in J876‘:1!I00.^ Metric tons.® 


Average for 
the years 

Pig 

iron.’ 

Casliugs 

from 

blast 

furnace. 

I ; 

TV 1 

... I 1 Bessemer, Martin 

blooms.*! i 

i ! 

Crucible Unrolled 
ingot j blister 
metal. 1 steel.‘ 

B 

1876 80. 

i :i.50.414 

6.S10 

112.187 21.608 3,443 

2.414 


213.163; 

1881 8.5. 

' 423.176 

6,201 

1.51.184 47,976^ 14,077 

1,710 


262,194; 

1886. <10. 

, 441,87ti 

4.702 

205.945 78.102 ! 47,489 

1.6<J8 


260,4.34 

1891 9.5. 

' 465,141 

6.006 

21.5.770! 88.089' K4,<)81 

.598 

797 

276,370 

1896 00. 

1 510.(m 

7,792 

192,147 101,403 171,123 

931 

920 

320,670 

.In 1896. 

i 487.147 

7,271 

188.396; 114,120' 142,301 

li04 

624 

321,615 i 

! . 1897. 

, .5;!0.893 

7.304 

189.632; 107.679, 165,836 

691 

922 

309,715! 

. 1898. 

523.960 

7.806 

l!K8.923i 102,254, 160.706 

1.013 

1.148 

306.348 

; . 1899. 

' 48<i.2:ll 

8.49(i 

19.5,331;. 91,8S)8 179,357 

1.225 

974 

335.706 i 

i . 1900. 

1 618,787 

8,081 

188,4.V);, '.»1,065 : 207,418 

1,121 

9.32 

329,965! 


* Except I’ertuin black-work and-niannfactnrcs. — * In the rest of the Tables and in 
the text, the following column (castings from blast furnace) is also included under the 
head of itig iron. — “ Including puddle burs. — ‘In the rest of the Tables and in the 
text, whore not otherwise stated, Bessemer, Hartin, and Crucible ingot metal are com¬ 
prehended in the designation of >ingot metal (8tecl)>. Unrolled Blister steel might also 
here he included, which, however, has not been done in the official Mining Statistics for 
later years. For 1876.90 unrolled Blister steel is included in Crucible ingot metal. — 
‘ Bar iron in its widest sense, thus including charcoal blooms and billets, not specified 
shapes, merchant-bars as well as wire rods in coils, and tube billets. — ‘A 2,204 lbs. 
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this respect of being able to make u.se of electricity; all over the 
world, and not least in Sweden, diligent endeavors are made to solve 
this ])rnldciu. 

A general view of the iron industry of Sweden during 1876/1900 
is gi^■en in the 'rabb; on the preceding page. As to bead (‘iitries. general 
views relating to earlier times are given in the following pages under 
their resj)ec1ive divisions. 

As to tlie export of iron and steel, unwrouglit or only partly 
tinislied. we are informed by the eommereial statistii’s that llie same 
has amounted in value as follows:* 


Year. 


Million 

Year. 

Million 

Year. 

Mlllioii 

Year. 

HHlii n 

kronor 

kronor. 

kronor. 

krmior. 

kronor. 

187] ... 

1877.. 


1883. 

38:t2 

188!*... 

.. 31>'.;ii 

Isit.Y.. 

. 32-o;. 

hSTi... 

. ' 1878 . 

... 28 3s 

18H1. 

;.... 42-tli 

18‘.MI... 

... .'tlio.. 

18118 .. 

. . . ll o --' 

187.j... 

.. I'-l-Jt 1878... 

... iiOrti 

188,'>. 

.. .34 11 

18111 .. 

... 32 l:i 

1811? .. 

.. :!3es 

1S7-1... 

. JKi ini 1880 . 

... 41CI 

1880 , 

.. 31 

1832 .. 

... 31 lie 

181)8 

. 34 s 1 

187:>... 

, tl .M : 18S1... 

... 3!*o,, 

1887 . 

. .. ;l2si 

18!i;! .. 

28o;i 

l.SI,»ll... 

(220 

iSTti . . 

. .-il ici : JS8:>... 

... 401.;, 

188S 

. . 28 

18114 .. 

-f) id; 

1300 .. 

.. 43 wo 


The averages of the tive-yearly periods, from l.s71 to litCH), are 
respeetively tiVie. ilS'sw. iW ss, iO'ii:, and dit-os million kronor. 

These iigui'.-.s are hy no means gratifying. The muKimiim was attained 
i'' 1872 — thirty years ago. 

T/tr inqmrts of unwrought iron and steel lias during the same time 
varied very little, and has generally amounted to .'5 or 4 million kronor 
yearly. 

During the first jiart of the nineteenth eentury, pig iron was chiefly 
produced and from this, by rt'fiuing in charcoal-forges, soft iron, which 
was to the largest part exported as bar-iron to foreign countries to he 
there converted into steel and inannfaetnred into liner articles. In the 
latter part of the nineteenth eentury, on tin* other hand, the iron industry 
has in Sweden as well a.s in other countries made very great technical 
progress. Thus, many technical improvimients have been made in the 
process of making pig iron, and new refining processes, sneh as Hessemer 
and Open heaidb, have been introduced. 

The foreign soft basic ingot rnetal has, however, been a rather 
sharp competitor to the Swedish iron refined in ehtireotil forges, the 
production of which consequently has been rediieed, hut c»n the contrary 
the manufacturing of the excellent Swedish ingot metal ha.s ra])idly 
progresseil; of this the home and foreign ex|)Ositions. in which the larger 
Swedish iron works, such as Domnarfvet, llddeholm, Bofors, Finspting, 
Xvkroppa, S0derfor.s, Iggesund and others, have taken part, bear ample 
witness. 

Coneerning the method of production of different kinds of iron, an 
historical arwunt is here given, the extensiveness of whie.h, compared 
with the tre.atinent generally devoted in this work to technical quc.s- 

^ A hruna l io shilling or 0268 dollar- 
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tiona, may lie jnstjfied by the fact of the iron indnstry in all timo’ 
having been of great interest to our country, no less from an economica 
point of view than from the consideration of the technical development 
of our people. 

Before proceeding to this, however, we must devote some atten 
tion to the question which, as shown above, has exceivlsed a deciding 
influence on the development of onr iron industry, naimdy the fuel 
question. 


Fuel 

The fmd used in oiir ii'on jirodmdion is priii(i|ia!ly eh;u-<.!il and 
wooil, while fossil coal and coke, as also jieat and [leai-'iial. are less 
ill use. 

Wood is used in the Swedish ])roduetion of iron in heatins; fur¬ 
naces, often nii.xed with ]i(-at or coal, in tlii' jirodiieers foi- Ojien hearth 
furnaces, in piiddling fnriiaees, and in the making of blister .steel. 

Oliarcoal. All jdg iron and iron refined in forges is made exclusively 
witii eiiareoal. 'Fiiis ehareoal is prodiised jiriiieijially in eliarring-staebs 
in the fore.sts, Init also in charring-kilns at the iron works. There are 
also along the coast in the northern jiart of the country a large number 
of saw-mills where ehareoal is made from the waste-wood, also by burning 
ill stacks. 'I'liis so called saw-inill (diareoal is transjiorted in vessels and 
by rail to the central part of Sweden, where the prirndpal iron industry 
is l arried on. 



Charcoal stack mth wood ready stacked. 
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Charcoal stack in operation. 


1 he reason why charcoal is ficucraliy made in the forests in charrinjj'Stacks is 
that the charcoal can easily be transported on sledges in winter without its being 
necessary to make any exj>eusive roads. In j)Iaces where a larger (piantity of charcoal- 
wood can be floated to the iron works, kilns are must suitalde for charring the wood. 

Ourning in stacks is done either in vertical or horizontal stacks. There is 
no real ditfcrence between them, except that consequently the wood in the former 
is piled on end, in the latter laid horizontally. 

Burning in a Swedish vortical stack is done as follows: The wood to be 
burned, which consists of S])ruce and pine, is in wintertime cut into lengths of 
2 5 meteis, partly barked, piled in small o)>eu stacks, and loft to dry during 
the summer, but is not burnt until the next autumn or winter. The place for 
the burning-stack is chosen where there is plenty of wood, in order that many 
piles may be burnt on the same bottom, since a charring stack on a new bottom 
never bums evenly, and therefore produces less charcoal than on an old bottom. 
Furthermore, the earth should be dry and well leveled and free from stones and 
roots. In the ^ center of this stack-bottom some logs or wood are jilaced in a 
circle, which is piled in such a way that a narrow vertical shaft or drum is 
formed, in which the lighting of the stack takes place. The placing of the wood 
is then continued in circles around the drum, care being taken to place the smallest 
and driest wood near the center and the outside of the stack, the coarser wood 
being placed between, and the big ends of the logs resting on the ground. Thus, 
the outer wood will lean towards the center of the stack, which has the form of 
a truncated cone. 

On the top of the stack small wood and twigs are laid in such a way that 
the upper part of the wood-pile obtains a convex form. The wood having thus 
been piled, the whole stack is covered with spruce twigs, and in order to keep this 






Charcoal stack completely charred. 


in place, the twigs are jiiit in Ix.'tw'een the wood, beginning at the bottom or foot 
of the stack and contintiing ii]>wards. 

Then the twigs an; covered with a layer of charcoal-dust and sand, which 
is kept in i>osition by means of narrow boards or s]»lit-wood, held by supports 
from the ground. Tlu; figure on p. 710 shows the stack with its outer covering 
in burning. The lighting is done either with charcoal or dry wood. In the 
former case, glowing coals are dropjied through the drum to the bottom of the 
stack, and then the drum is tilled with charcoal and the 0 ])eni)ig at the top is 
closed. From time to time the drum is ojiened, and as the charcoal is consumed 
wood is put in its place, and this is continued until the upi>er part of the stack 
becomes buruexl; during the whole time only a few holes for the draught are 
kept oi)en at the foot of the stot'k to let in the air necesssiry for combustion. 
Afterwards holes are opened at the upper edge of the side of the stack in order 
to let out the smoke, which are again closed when the burning of the wood has 
reached it, and new smoke-holes are then opened further down; in the same way 
the work is continued to the foot of the stai;k, where the burning is finished. 
If the stack be lit with wood, this should be fully dry and (^hoitjied fine. 

The principle of stack-burning is that only so much wood is burnt in the 
stack during the charring as is required to dry the wood, evajumate the water, 
and decompose the wood, and also that no esciipiug gases are allowed to pass 
through already fully charred coal, as these would thereby be partially consumed 
and Imcome softer. 

By the smoke escaping from the smoke-holes, the charcoal-bumer judges what 
part of th(! stack is charred, but he observes it still better from the resistance 
made by the inside when an iron rod is inserted into it; if this is easily done 
the wood is charred, otherwise not. 

When the wood is charred, its volnme decreases, the stack becomes smaller, 
which is clearly demonstrated in the above figure, which shows the gtack com¬ 
pletely charred, compared with the figure on the foregoing page. 
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Wlien the hnrninft is eorapletert, the charcoal is taken out a Jitilc. at the 
time, care being taken to sprinkle the charcoal in case it. when exposiil to the 
air. shouhl catch tire, and the charcoal is collected in a ring around the Irnttom 
of the .stack. 

The charcoal ought to l)e left in this way at least eight days in order to 
avoid danger of catching tire when transpiirUsl into the storage-house; it is often 
collecteil ill a hcaj>, cIo>,c to the hottoni of the stack, and is then covered and 
kejit there until the roail allows tran.s]iorlirig it. 

.An orilinarj stuck is lf> meter in diameter, and is burnt in four weeks. 
From .">0 hectoliters of wood piled in the stiwk. one «sti« — .’d hectoliters ■— 
of charcoal is jiroduced. 



Charcoal stack after burning. 


During the, piling and raking out, as well as during the tir.st week of the 
burning, "2 men are rei|nired, but during the remaining time only one. 

Horizontal stack. The bottom of this stack is rectangular, the length of 
tile wood i! to 7 meters, and it is piled in such way that the length of the wood 
measures the width oi the stack. The stuck is covered with spruce-twigs and 
sand, after which the charring is conduettid on the same )irincipte as for the ver¬ 
tical stack. 

Charring in kilns is prui.'tised only at a few iron works. The kilns, built 
ol common bricks, are of a very simjile ilesign. Their caiiacity is 2,<!00 cubic, 
.‘leter, tlnir shujie a purullelopijied with arched roof and lirick bottom. Itelow 
the bottom is one or two fireplaces, from which the gases by means of channeis 
enter into the \yood through 4 to 5 openings in the laittom. Hy means of the 
^ses the water is expelled, the wood dried and charred, and the gases escaping 
from the furnace are pulled out at the bottom of the furnace by means of draught 
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from 2 wooden stacks or brass-pipes placed on the outside, one on each side of 
the ends of the kiln. For the charging of the kiln there are 2 or 3 openings 
at different heights, provided with iron doors. The wood having been charged, 
which requires about S days, the firing begins. 

While the wood is drying, a considerable quantity of steam escapes, and in 
order to give vent for the same the upper door is kept open, but afterwards 
shut, and the firing is continued until the escaping smoke from the drums is 
thin and blue and has a tendency to burn. The fire-place is then closed up 
with masonry and the furnace allowed to cool during lU days, when it is opened 
and the charcoal taken out. The whole process lasts about 40 days, and of the 
2,600 (uibic meters of wood cliarged, 90 >stigs» of cliarcoal iire (ditained. 

b'or the tiring, about 10 ))er ctmt wood is consumed. The cliarring in kilns 
gives a somewhat larger i»cTcentage t)f charcoal than burning in stai-ks, hut the 
cliarcoal is considered to have somewhat, le«s luait and not to he fully a^ well 
hurnt. The Managing Director of Stora Kiyijiarhergs liergslag, Mr. A'. /. 
hera, has designed charcoal kilns of (piite a different type, used at the Doiunarl’vet 
Iron Works. Tlicise kilns fitted with iirejdaces, are built in a row, only separated 
by walls, and connected witli each otluT by flnos and valves, in siicli a manner 
that when one of tlic kilns is lieatiul tlii! steam and gases pass into the next kiln 
to dr> the wood in it, and when tliis wood is dried, the tiring coiuinencos in this 
kiln, and the gases from thi- are allowed to jiass into the third kiln, etc., the 
whole thus h'nniii'.’ a continuous furnace system. The cost of labour is low, the 
amount of wood u.stid ht.ss, and the coal produced of about the same quaiity as the 
coal cliarred in kilns gimenilh. 

Fossil coal. 'Die Sweilisli fossil coal is unfit lor coke inakitt", and 
hits not been n.sed in the iron indiisfry. The fossil coal liere used for 
jifodtieef.s, ete., is eoiiseijiienl iy iiii|ioiteil. 

Coke. In Sweden fliere is only one eoke works, at Isihiyr near 
SloeUholiii. which makes eoke from iiiiporled fossil coal. The works 
have 3(1 eoke-oveiis of (’o|>|iee's system, and washino-vvorks, the ma- 
eliiiiery of whieli is worked liy i>as from I'- t .ike-ovetis. The yearly 
oi:f]mt is 2(MI(KI tons of cokt', whieli is eon.siim.ed williiii the country in 
cu]'(da-furnaees tind for other ]mr]»oses. 

.\n aeeimni of oiif Peat iiidustr,V is g’iteii later on in flie section 
headed Mannfaeinring industry. Peat is used in oiir iron industry ex¬ 
clusively ill ovens for Oiien hearth and heating furnaces. JWit cool has 
not yet lieen hroiiglii into u.se, either in the jiig iron jiroduetion or 
ill refining in hearllis on aeeouiil of it.s iirodneers high jiereeiitage of 
])hos])horus. 


Pig iron. 

Tlie produetion of piff iron in the ]irinei]>al eonntries from 1871 is 
given in Tahle. 102 (p. 7lb), and a diagrainuiatie ehart of this produetion 
in Sweden from 186() is pre.sented on page 721. Some statistical details, 
serving to show the, te-ehnieal and eeonoinieal eoudition of the same, are 
given in Tahle 103. From this the number of blast furnaces is seen 
to have decreased from an average of 222 for 1801, (55 to only 135 
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Table 102. 


Worlds production of pig iron. Metric tons h, 2,204 


Conntries. 


Average Average 
1871/75. 1881/85. 


Average 

1886/90. 


Average ! Average I 
1891/95. I 1896/00. | 


In 1900. 


Sweden. 

Great Brit, and Irel. 

Belginm. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Hungary. 

Prance . 

Russia. 

United States. 

Other eenntries. 


332,456 
6,561,823 
589,353 
1,915,661 
31.5.t)81, 
1.52.966! 
1,364,637; 

388,702, 
2,381,265 
.335.271 . 


429,.377 
8,227,085 1 
719,761' 
3,410,516; 
475,247. 
185.426 
1,899,406 i 
493,421 , 

4..369,914 
476,890 


446,578 i 
7,883,301 1 
780,874 i 

4,214,.549' 
.573,2!H) 
3.i-.,889 
l,t!9-',74l 
695.498 
7,192.681 
Wl.lfS) 


471,147 1 
7,360,536! 

766,098 ‘ 
5,081,844 
686,432 
.322.622: 
3,006,291 ■ 
1,184.515 
8.263,142 
607.778 


517,796 I 
9,002.201 I 
1,0()6..317 : 
7,416,096 
931.868 
443,507 
2,521.993: 
3.211.721 
[1.675.8Ct8 
895.6S‘! 


526,868 
9,052,107 
1,018,507 
8„530..M0 
1,000,207 

4.5.5,.%-8 
2,(>6!'.424 i 
3,871,988 ; 
i4.009.869 I 
1.190,411 1 


Total i 14,171,114 ! 20,687,04.3 i 24,282,375 1 20,750,405 i 30.0s3.993 41,348.479 i 


for 19(10, while on the contrary the output per lila.st fiiri .ice lias in¬ 
creased from 92.3 tons to <i,!10il tons, .‘iiid ])er diem from (ecs tons to 
lii-si tons. The out((nt per Mast furnace has since 18315 increa.sed nine 
limes, and per diem live times. 

Of the total /lig iron production of Sweden during 18'.t6.1900, the average 
percentages for the diff<Teiit Lilns were: Kojiparherg 26-4fi •». Orchro 25'74 f«, 
(iefiehorg l.'l as %, Vermlaiid lO'ia Vestmanland lO’us T'ppsala fcoa s 
Ostcrgiitlaiid :!'27 V Vesteniorrland Ttis ", and Kalmar l’4'i the remaining 
1‘5 7 *« were divided on the Liins of Stockholm, SOderiiianland, JonkOpiug, and 
Kronoherg. Tin; average ontpiit jier di'nn is highest for the riomnarfvet Iron 
Works, in the lain of Kopparberg, this in 1901 having aiuonntud to 46'83 tons 
per furnace. 

More than 80 % of the })ifr iron ])rodnction in Sweden is used for 
manufacture witliin the (;ountry. The cjpnrfs are ffiven in Table 104. 
As shown tliere, Sweden also imports quite considerable quantities of 
pig iron, which is consumed by the foundries. 

The eonsumptioH of pig iron in Sweden amonnts at present per 
inhabitant to about 9(5 kilograms a year, wlii(!h is a very high figure as 
(wnpared with the average for Europe being only about 70 kilograms. 
Still the consumption in our country shows very little increase of late, 
— quite a i)eeuliar feature. 

The pig iix)n production has in eoui’se of time undergone consider¬ 
able changes. An historical account of these is likely to be of greater 
intere.st regarding onr country than any other. 

In most ancient times, wrought iron was always made in Sweden as in other 
countries direct from the ore. The first more known method used for this work 
was the blast forging (blUstersmide). The blast forge (see the figure p. 717) was 
about 2 meter high, the hearth of which was rectangular and the shaft round and 
widening nj)wards. The ore was lake ore and the fuel wood, with which the small 
shaft was filled. When this wood bad been charred, a certain quantity of ore 
was charged, and then the blast by means of small bellows was put on.- When 
the charcoal was consumed, a lump of iron and some slag rich in iron were left 
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Table 103. The Pia iron proilnetiou of Sweden, Metric tuns & 2,204 Ihi. 


Yfar. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Tous. 

Average 
for the 
years 

Produe- 

tiott. 

Tons, 

Average 
for the 
years 

Blast 
furna- 
ees in 
opera¬ 
tion. 

1 

; 'I'otal 
fuuinbcr 

lOf 

: at 

work. 

Productiim. 

Prodac-|| Tons. ; 

tion. , ■ - 

MVrlllttst 

Tons. 2 ' 

n/M’e*.-* 

1636*. 

406 

1808. 

7.3,100 

1861 65 ., 

0*)O 

30,678 

204.826 i' 923 1 6fia 

1650. 

10,40tt 

1810. 

.54.«X)0 

1866 70... 

l?1i} 

3.5,4.!1 

•i>T,8«>41 i 7 ' 

1660. 

22.6CH) 

183)i 40.. 

n7,0tX) 

1871. 75 .. 

215 

40.545 

.■!;)2,4."»6 1,.546 i 8-20 

1665. 

22,100 

1841 45.. 

122,(KX) 

1870 80 , 

195 

;!7,(8)4 

357,224 S l,a32 1 9-49. 

1681. 

44,.'KX) 

1846 50,. 

137.(KX) 

1881'85.. 

186 

41,777 

42<.t,377l! 2.:108 ' 10 2S ^ 

1747 50.. 

;i:5.o»X) 

1851 55 . 

IbSI.OOO 

LSSO !X)... 

1.59 


446/>78i| 2,809 j 11-51 . 

17SH). 

•: 7S.<XX) 

1850 6(1.. 

177,<Klt) 

1891 95... 

1.50 

38,11)8 

471,1471! 3,141 ■ 12.45 ' 

1801. 

• 77.0fX) 



1890 IK),.. 

141 

:18,834 

517.7!M>;; 3,672 ^ 13 ;i3 ! 

1805. 

, 71t.4W 



In ISKK).. 

135 

38,148 

520,8t»i!! 3,903 ! 13-81 . 


on tl.(- Lottoin ot' tin- fiirimco. Tliis Iniiip was roiiioviMi iiy nutans of a pair of 
tongs and forged. — Iron )irodueed liy this niothotl was gttncrally known during 
tlie twelfrli and tliirteentli centuries far Iteyond the limits of the country by the 
name of Oxnnind iron. 

D’trine the fifteenth rentnrv tiiese furnaces were made hightT, and tlie shaft 
was iiaiTowed tox.ards *lie top: instead <)f lake ores liard ores liegan to lat useii. 
and cliarcoal took tlie jilace of wood. 'I’lie heat was increased, the reslurtion 
was more comjdete, ami an iron higlier in carlion and more fusible was obtaiuetl, 
which could be taiipml from the inrnace. 'I'lie furnaces could be worked conti¬ 
nuously, the consum]>tiou of fuel decreased, the iron in the ore was more com¬ 
pletely extracted, but still the iron received had an entirely ditfitrent character, 
wherefore both the furnace and the iron were given sjiecial names; the former 
was called inasinin (blast-furnace), and the latter (pig-iron). This 

pig iron W’as afterwards by retining converted into wrought iron, which in the 
older furnaces was obtained direct. 

This principle o| first preparing jiig ii-on from the ore, and then wrongtit-iron 
and steel from the pig iron by means of an o.\idii:ing melting (irocess in the forges 
or the furnaces, has during the following centuries n]i to the jiresent time been 
the same, although, as has already been stated, great im]irovenients have lieeii 
made both in the iiroduciion and the relining of pig iron. A detaihsi description 
of the Swedish method of jiroducing iron will be given in the following pages. 

Durin;r the 14th and lath eentiirie.s, blast famacea took the place 
of blast forcrin)' for the ]jro(luetion of jtifr iron. Thi'se. furnaces were 
in eonstriiction .somewhat .similar to the lilast forjees. The lower part 
of the furnace. xvti.« Imilt of jeranite, hut the oiibside of the upper 
part, of timlter, and in the sjiaee lietween this and the shaft was 
a filling; of earth and sand. The heifcht of the furnace was only 7 
meters. 


‘ IteeidM .S,500 tons of Osmond iron. — * Here are also incloded the comparatively 
small quantities of castings direct from blast furnace (see Table i)9, p. 643), which arc 
not included in the relative tigarcH of the two following columns. — ® Corresponding 
tlgures amounted in 1833 to 434 tons, in 1838 to 478, in 1843 to .Wl, in 1848 to 622, in 
18i)3 *0 624, and in IS-W to 678 tons. — ‘ Corresponding average amounted in 18^ to 
2 -« tons, in 1838 to 'd ll, in 1843 to 3 -3, in 1848 to 3 a«, in 1863 to 4 f.9, and in 1858 
to 5‘89 tons. - Per blast furaace and per diem. 
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The blast fnrnaces were 
built near small water-courses 
(small rivers or strecms), which, 
ho-tever, only for a short time 
during spring and summer fur¬ 
nished sufficient water-power to 
run the bellows for the blast nsisi 
for the funiacc. As in tlie blast 
forge, tlie hearth of the blast 
furnace was rectsingiilar and tbi! 
balance of the furnace slmft of 
a circular form. 

At first only lake and bog 
ores were used in tlic! blast fur¬ 
naces but later also hard ores. 
The old blast forg<!s were, liow- 
evcr, only gradually exchang<!d 
for blast fiiniaces as both kinds 



Old-fashioned Stcedish blast forge tsee p. Tib). 


were siinultaneonsly in use for nearly two centuries. As late as at the end of 


the istli ceiilury blast forging was still carried on in the more remote forest 
districts of Dalarn*!. 


Tecbnically tlie production of pig iron m.ade very slow jirogress. Although 
the lieiglit of tlie blast furnace was soniewliat increased and timber walls substituted 


by stone walls, the shape of the shaft and the material of which it was built, 
tlie blowing-machinery, etc., reniaiiied aliout the same up to the year 1830. 
The figure on tiui next jiage shows a .Swedish blast furnace from this period. It 


is only about 11 meters high whicli was then the usual lieight. At that jieriod, 
however, several iin]iortant imjirovements were made. Hot blast came into use, 
the stack was built of firt^ bricks instead of stone, and the lower part, i. e. the 
hearth, ramme.d witii a material consisting of ((uurtx and a little fir<‘ clay. 

The.se rammed iiearths were very diirahlc, whereby the run of the blast 
furnace was prolonged, lint a more important inijirovement, however, was in¬ 
troduced in roasting the ores. Previously this luul been done in roastingstalls. 
wiiich now were exclianged for kilns fired witli wood or gas from the blast furnace. 
Thcsi! kilns were more and more im]iroved, until Mr. JK. Westman, Hirector of 
>.Iariikonloret» (see ji. 7i>l), in IHbO introrluced his well knoivn type of roasting 
kiln of a verx- perfect design, which has greatly contributed to the e.xeellent quality 
of the Swedish iron. 


Table 104. Imports, exports, and consumption of pig iron in Sweden. 

Metric tuDS ii 3.304 lbs. 


Average for the! Menu i Imports. I Exports. Oousumption. 

years i popnlatiun. i I exports. -, - 

j Tons. ■ Tons. J Tuua. Tons. Ton;*. j inl^*b!***j' 

i 

1861/65. .3,993,000 804,836 ' .5,533 14,312 8,679 1!»6,147 i 49 

1866/70. 4,166,000 267,854 4.530 : 24,280 19,750 248,104 j 60 

1871/75. 4,274,000 332,466 1.3,436 i 54,320 40,aS4 291.572 | 68 

1876/80. 4,500,(X)0 a57,224 15,900 i 35,973 20,073 337,151 ' 75 

lSil/85 . 4,605,000 429,377 30,a50 ; 53,0i)3 33,043 396.334 ' 86 

1886/90. 4,742,000 446,.578 25,515 ; 69,205 33,690 412,888 ; 87 

1891/96. 4,832,000 471,147 28,027 j 66,766 38,739 432,408 ! 89 

1896'00. 6,032,000 517,796 47,233 | 82,781 SS.MS 482,248 1 .96 

In 1900 . 5,117.000 526,868 50,932 i 84,477 38,345 493,328 i 96 
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Old fashioned Swedish blast furnace. 
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IVom 1860 to 1860, several improvements were made in the construction of 
blast furnaces. Up to that time the building material used was slate and granite, 
which, however, necessitated heavy walls, and the whole structure preferably to be 
built in a parallelipipedical shape. As the height of the blast furnace was increased 
a. lighter construction was dcsiralile, and for that reason only the lower part was, 
as previously, built of cut stone while the upper part was all made of brick and 
of a round shape. 

When the blast furnaces were made larger and the hearths 
wider, it became necessary to increase the number of tuyeres in 
order better to distribute the blast in the furnace. The older 
blast furnaces had only one tuyere, which was afterwards, the 
fifties, increa.scd lo two or thna;; a larger number could not 
suitably be a]iplicd in a furnace of a rectangular section, tin 
account of this, the stacks in ]87fi'K0 were placed on beams 
resting on cast iron columns or trestles, ‘as had been custon,ary 
for some time at the foreign coke furnaces.. The first blast furnace 
of this construction was built in this country in 1876. The 
number of furnaces of this tyjie has since been steadily in¬ 
creasing, although not very rajiidly. as this design could be adopted 
only when a new furnace was erechid, but at present, however, 
the greater number of iswedish blast furnaces are of this type, in 
these blast furnaces the number of tuyeres were increased to 4, 
sometimes to 6, according to the size of the furnace, and the fur¬ 
nace walls were made considerably thinner than was previously 
customary. 

The blast furnaces erected during the last decenniums are 1 1 ‘> 
to 18 meters high, the latter l«“ing the niaximum for a charcoal 
furnace, as the attemyits to increase the height still more have 
not given satisfactory results, ’i’he fumaceshaft is now at the 
bottom and toji made in the shaiie of a truncated cone, the inter¬ 
mediate yiarl heing cylindrical. 

AVhen blast furnace gas in 18:i0, 40 licgan to he used in hot- 
hlast stoves for heating the blast and in roasting kilns, the. gas was 
taken out through one or more ]>nrls in the fmince walls, 4 or .6 
meters helow the top of the furnace. During tin veais 1860 70, 
these gas-ports were altered in such a way that from the upper 
jiart of the stack, i. c. the charging floor, a sheet-iron cylinder of 
the depth of meters was sns)tciided, hehiml which the gas passed and was thence 
conducted through ports and flues to the kilns where it was fo be used. This 
arrangement ior taking out the gas from blast furnaces has jiroved to he very 
practical and is now used in all Swedish furnaces not provided with closed charging 
device. Closed charging ilcvices have only of late come into nse. I’revionsly 
there have certainly been made scv(*ral attempts to use snch feed devices of dif¬ 
ferent types, hut these attempts have not yiroved satisfactory, wherefore such devices 
have been ahandoned. 'I'he eireumstances coiitrihuting to tlii.s are: that the dif¬ 
ference iu the sjieeific gravity between charcoal and the heavy and compact hard 
ores makes a more accurate charging of charcoal and ore necessary than can be 
accomplished by the kind of charging devices used at coke.-lilast furnaces abroad 
and as the charcoal often contains a large amount of water, in order to got rid 
of this, relatively large gas ports and gas flues are reiiuired. If the charcoal 
contains much water a closed charging device is not desirable, no matter of what 
type it may he. Furthermore, it is to he taken into consideration that blowing 
engines and crushers at most of the Swedish works are run by waterjjower, 
that not all the gas produced is required for the blast furnace, and, finally, that 
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at least ^ s of the pis can be taken out at the top of the furnace behind the 
cylinder without the nse of a closed cliarftins device. This cylinder arriinpiment 
without closed charging device has the tulvantage of giving a drier and consequently 
more effective gas. The figure on i)agc Tltt shows a Swedish modern blast furnace 
open top stack, with cylinder arrangement. 

As stated before, closed charging devices are, however, used at some blast 
furnaces, bnt then only at such works where the gas is used for other purposes, 
such as Open hearth furnaces, heating of ladles, converters, pit furnaces, etc., 
and also where there arc arrangements for dryfng charcoal. 

The charcoal is always charged by cert.ain measures, called 
ykolsiittningv, which however differs from 14 to 16 hectoliters 
according to the size of the blast furnace. On each charcoal-charge 
the ore on the other hand is charged by weight, altered as re¬ 
quired. At, the open top stack the ore is carefully distributed on 
the charcoal in such a way that a certain weight is charged in 
a ring close to the wall, called ’innrsiittnings, while the re.st of 
the ore is evenly distributed on the charcoal. With a closed 
charging device it is scarcely possible to distribute the ore as 
well as in an ojien toil stack, but the devices here in use are 
ill that resjicit superior to those abroad. 

Two different types of charging devices are in use, one by 
Mr. ChaTlevillc, the other by Dr. H. Tholander. 

i'hr.rlenUe K rliarf/iiip consists of a hopper in 

which a bell is attached. The angular space between this bell 
!.i d the hopper can be closed or opened by lowering or 
raising a ring of a triangular cross-section. When the ajipa- 
ratns is closed, two ring-shaped compartments are formed, the 
one between the ring and the bell, the other between the ring 
and the hopper. When the ring is lowered, the ore which is 
in the inner compartment falls towards the center of the stark, 
but the ore in the outer compartment towards the wall of the 
stack. The apparatus is in design very similar to the one con¬ 
structed by the Englishman Coingts, which has been in use at 
several foreign blast furnaces. 

Thnlaiider's r.harging device consists of the usual outer 
ring or hopper and inside this a small sheet-iron hopper, which 
rests on the former by means of a vertical flange. The smaller 
hopper is kept closed by a bell, which by means of short chains 
is connected with the former in such a way that after the bell has been raised 
a certain distance, the smaller hopper has to follow. If the charcoal and part of 
the ore be charged in the inner hopper and the rest of the ore between this and 
the outer hopper, the bell then being raised, the first jiart of the charge falls towards 
the center, and with the further raising of the bell the hopper, as before stated, is 
also raised and the balance of ore falls towards the wall. In order better to distribute 
the ore in the position desired a vertical cylinder is suspended from the funnel. 

Charleville’s closed charging device was introduced in 1887 and Tholander’s 
in 18!U, both being used to about the same extent. The annexed figure shows 
a Swedish blast furnace stack with Tholander’s closed charging device. 

Hot blast came into use as early as 18.'10/40, and already in the year 1836 
thirty five Swedish blast furnaces were provided with stoves. These stoves were 
all rather small and of the Wasseralfingcn system. The heating surface was 
about O'5 square meter per culiic meter air required by the blast furnace per 
minute. The blast could be heated only to 100’—150° C. During 30 years 
scarcely any change was made in these stoves for the reason that the blast 
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Production of Pig iron in Sioeden, in the gears 1866198.^ 
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furnaces were run on pis iron intended for use in the charcoal forses, and ex¬ 
perience liad taiisht tliat, with the acid slas i)rndnced (aliont hisilicate), the 
silicon in the iron hecaine too hish in case the temperature of the blast went 
aliovc 200'. As soon as liossenicr jus iron, however, was produced, more jmwerful 
stoves wen; built, jiartly by inert-asins the heatins-surface, partly by exchansing 
the older type for stoves with pijies placed vertically, according to (xjers’ system. 
During the last few decades, the heating surface of these stoves has been increased 
to 4—fi square meters for each cubic meter of air required per minute by the 
blast furnacc!, the result being a temperature of the blast of 450’—500" C. 
Kegenerative-stoves are in use only at two works, viz., those of Bjorneborg and 
Domnarfvet; these stoves are of the Cowper system. 

These stoves were built seventeen years ago, but since that time they have 
not been erected at any more blast furnaces, the reason for this probably being 
that a temperature of 450'—500' may be had in the Gjers stoves, and that by 
increasing the temperature in the charcoal blast furnaces certainly a larger output 
may be had, but on the other hand very little is gained for the saving of char¬ 
coal, unless a pig iron of v(Ty high silicon or manganese is to bo produced, 
which, however, is seldom required here. 

Apjiliances for drying the charcoal came in use during the years 1870/80. 
Only few of the iron works have such arrangements for drying charcoal, but 
even where there are such, it is only done when the charcoal is particularly 
wet. Especially at Bessemer works, the drying of the charcoal is of great ad¬ 
vantage, because a more uniform pig iron is thereby obtained. The small blast 
furnaces in use during the first part of the last century, had a capacity of only 
20 to 40 tons production per week, but as the blast furnaces were made larger 
their capacity naturally increased and now amounts to 100—200 tons, depending 
on the size of the furnace and the rate at which it is driven. The driving of 
the furnace varies from 1 to 2’5 fillings per day, according to the reducibility 
of the ore. 

The Swedish blast furnace slags vary in basicity from 1’5 to 2’5 (alumina 
being counted as a base). Only exceptionally as in the making of Spiegcl-eisen, 
the slag is more basic, being singulo silicate. The slags generally contain some 
alumina but often considerable quantities of magnesia and protoxide of manganese. 

* In the years 1899 1902 the prodaction has been resp. 498,000, 527,000, 528,000, and 
538,000 tons (metric tons a 2,204 lbs.). 

Sweden. 46 
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Karmanabo Blaat furnace, near KSping. 
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The fuel being free from sulphur, it is more economical to get rid of the sulphur 
by roasting the ores carefully than by means of basic slag in the blast furnace, 
which always requires a high temperature to melt, and this the more so as the 
roasting has the advantage that the compact and refractory' magnetites, which, 
as a rule, arc the ores chiefly use^l, thereby are rendered more porous and con¬ 
sequently easier to reduce, thus melting with smaller consumption of fuel. The 
s^gs have about the same basicity as tbe minerals belonging to the pyroxen- 
group, thus also crystallizing in the sanies forms as these; well developed angite 
crystals frequently occur in the slags. 

In slags with a high iicrcentage of magnesia olivenite crystals arc found, and 
in those containing much lime, wolastonite crystals. The slag is only used for 
mailing slag-bricks, which are made simply by letting the slag run from the blast 
furnace direct into moulds of pig iron. 

The |>ig iron jiroduced varies iq quality accordinfc to the use for 
which it is intended: for refining in hearth, Bessemer, or Ojien hearth 
])rocess. The largest part of foundry iron is imported; only a small 
])art of what the country rc'quires is manufactured here. On account 
of the jierfect roasting of the ores, the Swedish pig iron is excejitionally 
free from su]]ihtir, seldom reaching O'oa fi, but frequently being almost 
entirely free from sulphur. 

moreover, the jiereentage of phosjihorus is generally low, but as 
the country has a good su]»ply of ores high as well as low in jihos- 
])horus, it is jiossilile to obtain from them pig iron of very varying 
jihospbonis iiereentages. A great deal of the ores in (.’entral Sweden 
has a percentage of only one to two thou.sand jiarts of phosphorus, as 
for in.st. eei'tain Dannemora ores, from which jiig iron with a ])ho.s]>horus 
percentage of only O'oia to O-oao may be jiroduced. It i.s not po.ssible 
to get lower, inasmuch as tbe charcoal contains some little phosphoric 
acid, which alone gives the iron an amount of phosphorus of O-oie to 
O'oao ac'cording to the qusdity of the charcoal and the quantity in 
which it is useil. Big iron intended for steel making, as a rule, contains 
no more than O'oa to O'uas % of jihosphonis. 

In 18(ir>, the making of manganese ii'on or so-called Spiegcl-eiscn 
was begun and is still carried on at the furnace of Schisshyttan. As 
fuel for this ])urpose. is used a mixtiire of charcoal and coke, and an 
iron ore consisting of magnetite and knebelite. The amount of mangancjsc 
in Spiegel-eisen varies from 12 to 18 %. 

Several manganese ores in Central Sweden contain 1 to .5 % of man¬ 
ganese and a very low percentage of phosphorus, making a most ex¬ 
cellent pig iron for the Bessemer and Open hearth ju-ocesses. Tbe 
ores in Northern Sweden (Lappland), on the contrary, do not contain 
any manganese, biit occasionally indeed some titanium, though generally 
in but small quantities and rarely to such an amount that the con¬ 
sumption of charcoal is thereby increased. 

The consumption of charcoal in the Swedish blast furnaces varies 
considerably according to the quality of the charcoal and the ore, as also 
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according to the kind of iron to be produced. Pig iron requires from 
50 to 80 hectoliters per ton. 

Wrought iron. 

The production of wrought iron in Sweden during the last few decades 
is gJven in Table 105. It may lu*re. lie noted that the line of demarca¬ 
tion between bar iron and steel can not )>e drawn with any certainty, 
because all liessemer metal, of high as well as of low carlion, is often 
designated as steel. As regards the iron whiidi in Tabb* 105 is eounted 
as wrought iron, sec notes to Table 101, p. 707. 

The number of icroughi iron works, as shown by Table 105, has of 
later times decicased to about one fouj-th of what it was soni(‘, thirty to 
fourty years ago, but stil 1 the total production has grown to more than 
double the size, and the average outjiut jier works has thus increased 
more than eight times. 

Ihir iron uml har uteri (in the restricted sense) were produced (luring 1901 
ill seventeen of our l.iins. Foremost, stood tlie I.iins of Vestnianland, with ;il,010 
tons, and Kopinirlierg, with next iii order were (icHeliorg with 2e,73t, 

Ostergiitland with 17,i!(il. Orebro with 1(!,7'14, Fpiisahi with 1 o.sOO, and A'crnilaiKl 
with ]0,;'.!n tons; the reuiaiiiiiig 12,030 tons were divided on ten different L&iis. 
Total 1.02,183 tons. 

Bar iron was i'ormerly one of the most imjiortant exports of Sweden, 
but its absolute a.s Avell as relative importance has of late been eon.si- 
(b'rably decreasing. A general view of the imports, exports, and eon- 
suinjition of wrought iron in Sweden is to be bad by Table 10(>, p. 726. 
In IbOO, there, \v(*re exjiorted 21,8!(7 tons of blooms and rough baivs, 165,583 
tons of rolb^l or forged bars, 5,(173 tons of bar ends, and 5,143 tons of 
wirerods, the value of ail which uinounted to a total of 37*3 1 million 
kronor, tlin.s forming 75 ti of the, total exjiorts of Sweden in unwrought 
iron and steel for this same year. 


Tab. 105. Wrong/it iron jtroduction of Sweden.^) Metric tons i 2,204 lbs. 


Average for 
the years 

No. of 
works. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Tons. 

Per 

works. 

Tors. 

Years. 

I No. of 
! works. 

! 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Tons. 

Per 

works. 

Tons. 

18(51, (S. 

425 

13(i,828 

322 

189.5. 

.i 125 

294.135 

2,353 

18(5(5 70. 

392 

176,r)44 

178,6(;i 

213,163 

262,194 

26t>,434 

276.370 

320,(570 

450 

18S)6 . 

119 

321,615 

a)9,715 

306,348 

2,703 

2,895 

1871/75. 

223 

f>53 

1897. .. 

107 

187(5 80. 

296 

720 

1898. 

107 

2.863 

3,228 

3,203 

1881,8;) . 

252 

1,040 

1,4(10 

2,126 

2,%9 

1899 . . 

1 104 

3:55,706 

32‘.(.905 

1886/90. 

1891/95. 

1896/00.. 

186 

130 

108 

1900. 

103 

, 

1 

i 


•) Bar iron and hur steel, etc.; ef. note 5, p. 707. 
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During the quinquennial periods of 1861/1900, the exports of hlooms 
and rough bars have been, in yearly averages, respectively 2,50H, 7,042, 
11.146, il,.H1.8, 7,953, 12,877, 11,578, and 21,270 metric tons; in 1900, the 
amount was, as is .stated above, 21,897 tons. Hence, a rather great in¬ 
crease is to be noted concerning this artii-le. 

In like manner as above, where treating of pig iron, an historical 
account may here be given of the method in the production of bar 
iron, the comparatively detailed treatment devoted to which may in 
this case, as also in the former, find its explanation from the very 
prominent position which tht^ iron production has always held in the 
history of Swedish industry. 

Refilling in hearths. The oldest well known method of making 
wrought iron from pig iron by means of refining in hearths was the so- 
called ^German forging-, which was introduced iu the country at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

This refinin ' was done in an open hearth of heavy cast iron slabs, in which 
jiig iron low in silicon was nudted with charcoal, and after beim? cooled off 
with water poured into the hearth, was broken loose from the bottom of the 
hearth by means of iron bars, and was then remeltod, this process sometimes 
being repeated several times. By such o.vidizin ' meltings, the charcoal and silicon 
in the pig iron were removed, and a lump of soft and slaggy iron was obtained. 
This was taken ont of the hearth, put under a heavy hammer run by water, 
and cut up into blooms. In order to get a more compact and le.ss slaggy iron 
those blooms were reheated, which was done in the same hearths, while fresh 
pig iron was melting, and were afterwards forged by hammers into bars. 

For one ton of bar iron over 200 hectoliters of charcoal were consumed, and 
only two or three tons could be produced per week in a German hearth. The 
waste amounted to 18 %. 

In several other countries, much the same method of refining was used, but 
was gradually subjected to improvements. 


Table 106. Imports, easporta, and consumption of lorought iron in Swrderil) 

Metric tons k 2,204 Ihs. 


Average for the 
years 

Average 

popnlation. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Tons. 

Imi)orts. 

Tons. 

Exports. 

Tons. 

Surplus 

exports. 

Tons. 

! Consumption. 

i . . 

1 Tons. 

KUor. 
por inh. 

1861'65. 

3,993,000 

1.36,828 

1,318 

94,653 

93,;ia5 

43,493 

10-9 

1866 70. 

4,166,000 

176,514 

1,699 

143,980 

142,281 

34,263 

82 

1871/75. 

4,274,000 

178,661 

4,908 

139,228 

134,320 j 

44,341 

10-4 

1876/80. 

4,500,000 

213,163 

.5,424 

1.55,618 

150,194 1 

62.969 

14-0 

1881,'®). 

4,605,000 

262,194 

9.145 

202,048 

192,903 1 

69,291 

15 0 

1886/90. 

4,742,000 

260,434 

9,339 

194,651 

18.5,312 

75,122 

1.5-8 

1891/95. 

4,832.(X)0 

276,370 

8,125 

175,847 

167,722 : 

1«J,648 

22-6 

1896/00. 

f>,a39,000 

320,670 

20,712 

177,5;j0 

1.56,818 1 

16.3,852 

32-6 

In 1900. 

5,117,000 

329,965 

21,716 

175,927 

154,211 ; 

175,754 

34-S 


') Bar iron and bar steel, etc.; cf. note 5, p. 707. 
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The heating of the blooms in the same hearth where the refining was done 
impeded the work and increased the consumption of charcoal, for which reason 
in IVance separate hearths were heimn to be useil for the heatins of the blooms, 
which hearths were called ;»rilckhardaiv. The (ieririau forjriiiK thus chan}?ed, called 
Walloon forpinjt, was introduced in 174(1 in the Daiineinoi'a inininj;-district,'and 
is still retained there. 

Swodisli Walloon forgini^. Like the German hearth the w'alloon 
hearth is open, althouf'h much smaller, and consists of cart iron slabs, 
of which the one fonnin;' tlie l)ottom is of a considerable, thickness, 
and is not cooled with water. Only cold blast is used, and this enters 
the hearth throiiffli a wide copper tuyere which is inclined about 1.5 
towards the hearth bottom. 

For this i'orftinif, a pii^ iron low in srlicoii and usually hlowii with cold blast 
is used, which is cast in sand in pieces aliout six meters lon^, the cross-section 
of whi(di has a semi-circular form with a base of 170 millimeters and a heiftht 
of 120 inillim(!t.ors. Tliese pis; iron pieces are called ^^;(■»sa^.>. Two such i;'osar» 
are jihiciMi liehind the hearth, and are pushed forward thronoh an openin'? in the 
wall so far into the hearth that their ends will lie across and above the tuyere, 
after wliicli they arc coxcred with cliarcoal. AVhcii the Idast is put on, the pif? 
iron lietfitis to iiiidt from the ends of the ^iriisar.' and to fall drop by droji into 
tlie heartli, wiiore it collects on the bottom in a so]i(i lnm]» of iron, to ho from 
time 1.0 time broken iij> witli an iron bar and then remelted, until the Ciirbou 
has boon o.\idixed and a hall of softer iron is olitained. 

Tluise balls, lieinp small, weidhini? only about 40 kilo^ams, are forsted under 
bloom hammers and cut n]» in several i>ieces, wbicb are heated in a separate 
heartli of nearly the same kind as tlie mcltinjj hearth, (tailed irackliard'-. 

By this mutliod, the oxidation is more complete than in other refiniuR 
metho(is. and not only is the silicon oxidized, Imt even ]iliospliorus and sulphur 
are rcmoveil to a remarkable extent. As, however, pijj iron is melting from the 
sgosan during almost tlie whole time the refining work in the hearth is coiitiiined, 
it follows that the iron is rendered somewhat niicveii in its carbon, but since this 
Walloon iron is exclusively used in making blister steel for crucible steel, this 
is of no disadvantairc. 

In welding the Idooms in the »riickhiirds, the hardest and most carlionons 
fiarts melt, which iron collects on the bottom of this hearth, from wiiich it is 
hrokcii uji and retiiied; in this manner siiecial meltings are olitained from the 
»rackhard», called loop iron. About one tifth of the Walloon iron is thus ob¬ 
tained as loo]) iron, which in quality is almost identical with the iron produced 
direct in the Walloon hearth. 

The Dannemora pig iron, in itself very low in phosjihorus, f^ives 
by this refining? process an extremely pure bar iron free from phosphorus 
frequently containing^ only O-oos % of phosphorus, and in the form of 
blister steel it constitutes the raw material for the world-renowned 
Dannemora steel. 

The consumption of fuel is very high, namely 214 hectoliters of 
charcoal per ton of Walloon bar iron, the waste is 25 S, and the output 
per week only 1 to I'/s ton jier hearth, causing the iron produced to be 
very expensive. 
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Walloon forginfy in this form is called whoU-walUm, Irat some¬ 
times the pig iron is used in smaller pieces called »galtar» (»boar8») in 
melting- and »r{ick»- hearths of the same form as f^aneashire hearths. 
The forging is then called holf-witUoou. The consumption of coal is 
here much Jess, and the weekly' outjmt greater. 

Lancauhire forging. In the 
decenniinnlSil, .‘Mka very essential 
improvement was maile in the 
eon.strnction of foi'ging hearths in 
England. Instead of the open 
hearth formerly used, the nudting 
(dianiher itself was surnmnded hy 
(•a>t iron slali-^ with an areh id' 
hriek as a roof, so that the hearth 
was elosed and prm iiied with 
only one workiiig |Hi|t.T!i.' iMiiimn 
of the heii!'!li Wii^ i.i i’t .M.ii I'v 

iiiean^ of a oox euu;. o'a'er 

plaeeii mill, ‘I- it, :iMO Iiiiii. s there 
was plaecd iiiiiiiedii.:el t I -hitid 
the hearth a healing . haioiiei for 
the pig iron, whieh was jire- 
heated hy llie e.seapiiig gic-es 
is.suing from the hearth before 
pnt into the lietirth to lie melted. 

By means of these arraiige- 
nionts an enoriooii.s amount ot'i liar- 
eoal and time were stived above 
what was reipiired in the (lennan 
or^N'alloon hearths. Mr G.FA'mmi, 
very skilled in the Swedish jiro- 
ce.ss of iron making, and warmly intere.sted in its develojnnent. made several 
journeys to England to .study the method of forging in these new hearths, 
imported workmen from there, and had trials made wdth these hearths, 
first at the Soderlors works in 18dl, and afterwards on a larger seale at 
the Liljendal works in 183(1, and from that time this forging, which is 
called Lancashire ftn-ging, may be considered introduced into this country. 

The hearth has sojnetiiiies one, but more usually two tuyeres, which are then 
placed on opposite sides of the hf'arth. These tuyeres iiieline about 12° against 
the bottom of the hearth and are kept cool with water. The blast pressure is 
40 to 60 millimeters mercury. Nowadays only hot blast is used, which is ob¬ 
tained from a little idpe-stove heated hy the gases escaping from the beartli. 
The fiyire on jiage 72t) shows a Swedish Lancashire hearth with two tuyeres. 

The refining is done in the following manner: — P’or each charge are used 
100 to 120 kilograms of jug iron cast in small flat pieces (called »gultar»), 
which have previously been heated in the heating chamber. 
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Alter a httle sIbr has Wn pnt into the hearth, it is filled vith chareoa} a 
little abo\e the height ot the tuyeres, then the red hot pig ii<Hi is n*ed 
out ol th( heating ihamhtr, placed in the chanoal after which the blast is 
applied and the melting ot the pig iron is begun In oidcr to replenish the 
thaioonl (.ousumid, tresh (bareoal is thrown into the hcailh from time to time, 
while trom an adjacent little reseicoir small cpiantitics of water are jmured 
oier the churioal with a dippci, parth to mikc the heat from the he iith Us-, 
annoying to the woikincn, and paith to piescnt the c whonn o\uh liom huiniiig 
hetoio entiling the piehiating ehamliei 



/7( till 


riie ehaieoal era^it aNo to he. washed he tore 'eing used whieh is done hj 
hist eluniping it into a lar.,i w iteitink honi whieh it is tiieii hiemaht duett to the 
hearth Ihe ol)tet ol the wishing is to than the Lhareoal tioiii sand and mud, 
whieh, it alloweel to remain, woi.ld ineieast the ptiuiita,t of silicon in the slag 
and taiise a lai,.ir waste Ihi ehaieoal hung wet is also uhaiitaieims, because 
then less ehaieoal is eonsnmed by an, whieh enters the health liom the work¬ 
ing jKirt. 








Bloom-1 la II 


In the dejrree that the i-harronl is consumed hy the Idast, the j>i}r iron naturally 
sinks towards the bottom of the hearth, and in order to prevent this, a bar is in¬ 
serted under the pis; iron pieces, hy which they are a<;ain lifted above the tuyeres. 
The pi^t iron melts firadually and is <-ollected on the top of Ihe sla'r. which is on 
the bottom of the hearth, where it solidities on aei^ount of the ccKilim; olf of th<! 
bottom. As soon as alJ the iron is uudted and colbjctcd on the bottom, tlu! work 
of breaking loose is besjun, which consists in looseninji tlu' iron from the bottom 
of the hearth with the bar and liftin$r it up towards the tuyere in order to jmelt 
it again, and thus the work i;ontinnes uninterruptedly until the silicon, mam.ranese, 
and finally the carbon are oxidized and the pig iron converted into vfiirskor* 
(pieces of refined iron) of soft iron, which are at last melted and welded together 
into a large ball, which is taken out of the hearth and placed under the bloom 
hammer (fig. above), under which it is compressed and cut into several blooms. 
The heating of these blooms to he forged into liar-iron is sometimes done in the 
same kind of hearths (half Walloou forging), but usually in reverberatory furnaces, 
which are then called heating furnaces. 

The above described I,ancashire hearth is the most common one, but somewhat 
deviating constructions also exist. Thus, there are similar hearths with only one 
tuyere, and others with three, the third being placed at the back of the hearth. 
There arc also quite often somewhat larger hearths in use with two tuyeres and two 
working ports placed opposite each other; these are called double Lancashire hearths. 

I’ig iron suitaiile for Lancashire forging ought to be white to half-white and 
have a low’ percentage of silicon, 0-.3 to U-f> %, wherefore it is usually produced 
with a hot Idast of only 200' to 300° (J. The percentage of manganese onght 
also to be low, preferably only a few tenths of one per cent, because the refining 
process is retsirded by manganese. 





At the Slime time us the l.iiiicii'liiiT. fori'iiin «as intrwhiced, the lilooms were 
heated in reierheratery i’mui'.cr' iii-tciul nf in lieaitlis. whicli were eiilled heatin'; 
furnaces. .Mr. (i. Kkrnun alse cnnstructed such a lieatini; furnace, which, with 
some alterations, is still used, ami is calhsl Ekman s lloatin:; fiirna''('. As fuel 
for this in.atiiif; f'liniace, fossil coal, wood, or |>cat nscil; usually, however, a 
mistnre of these fuels. 

One ton of blooms reuuires 6 enhic meters of n .' iiiu. and one ton of bar 
iron, if the tieatin;; he done in a sraekhiinl:, 14 (nine i.iiters; in "ase. the blooms 
are heated in a heatine furnace, a cheaiier fuel can ei' U'-'.mI. .I' ini)ilied aimve. 
In a laineashire hearth alamt 10 tons of blooms can In i.i'nlm iu;r week. 

Franche-Coml«5 forging. .After the.so imjiroveil hearths (^Lanoa- 
shire hearths) hail come, into use in England foi- AA'nlloon forging, the 
same kind of hearths began to be msed in Fraiiee for 1 lie (Tterman forging. 
This altered German forging was then introdueed in thi.s country, iii 
by the name of Franche-Comfc forging. Tims, in a Eranche- 
Conite hearth the heating of the blooms is done in the hearth, while the 
pig iron is melting; tlie balance of the work is done in the same way as 
Ijaneashire forging. The pig iron ought, however, to have a somewhat 
higher percentage of silicon than the Lancashire pig iron. The heating 
in the hearth is slow, so that the production is considerably less. 

]n a Eranche-Comte hearth only o-.i tons of bar iron is produced 
per week with a consumption of 13 enbie meters of charcoal and a waste 
in heating of about 18 
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This kind of forning was very t>ommon in Sweden in the dooonninm 1860/70. 
The reason was that Swedish iron pnMinetion was at that time diatribntcd 
anionji a larjfe imtuher of smaller works, many of which even had a smaller 
out|im of blooms titan was ret|uircii for one heatinj? furnacti ;to keep a heatin}! 
funiiU'c contiiinally worktiiij, biooins are retiuired from at least three or four 
Lanctushirc hcartlis!. and for tlittse works (ierman or Frauclie-tNirate Ibrjtin}? was 
most suitable. 

Ill the decree that tbese small works were abamloned amt iron prodnction 
was concentrated on a few larijer works, both (lenuaii and Fram-lni-Comte forainji 
ceased, atid l.am‘ushire-i-iri>int! was i-omnionly adopted, and is now almost exclu¬ 
sively used, witli the oxeiptioii only ol the Ituimeiiiora iron district, where Walloon 
i(>;L,ini is still retained at several works. 

Puddling. Tills met'ii'd of ivtining. very eoiiiiiion in oilier eoiintries, 
has never lieeii niiieh use 1 ni lli^s conntr'i. It is true that 1 rials were 
madi with this i>roeess hi l>ut it eaiiie iido more exlen.sive use 

only in the di‘<enniiini F-ll 50: Otwards. the end ef tin- deei'miinni 
1871 80, ahoul 20 joiddlint,'' fiirnai es were used lo re, disn i'e- ed : nioiiir 
several works. Since tlnn. lioweK.-r. the makin^j; of [iie hon has 
constantly deeivased. and al tin- jirer..’iit time only few -I ' li turnaees 
art* in use. Vlie jin'ldurg fnrn.oes n.-'d here are ot' tlie ordinary lyjie 
and are lii*ed w-ith ft,-isil coal or woo.I. 


Ingot iron (Steel). 

After Sir Henry Bessemer in 18.55 and 18.50 with hut little success 
had tried to perfect his method of making steel ami iron from pig iron 
hy letting air jiass through the liquid iron, w-hieh method of retining 
was called the Ilcs.scmer ]iroeess after the itivc.nior, exjieriiuents w’ith 
this method were made in Svveden in 1857 and 18.58, and with more 
successful results, although here also great difficulties had to he O'-er- 
coine. Thus, the Bessemer jiroress has eliiefli/ been worked out here in 
Sweden, and how tin's came about will now hriefiy he told. — 



The first Bessemer Furnace at DormsjB, 1857. 
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Pontus Kleman, a Swedish merchant, and owner of the Garpeafe^if 
and Dormsjd works, who was at that time living in England, de£|i4eid 
to have experiments made at the DormsjO blast furnace with this 
refining process, and for this purpose a little Bessemer furnace was 
erected there, for which Bessemer had furnished the drawings. 



Bessemer Furnace at Edsken, IfiSS. 


These first experiments at DonnsjO were made in the beginning of 
1857, under the guidance of a Swedish engineer, John Lejflcr. The 
Bessemer furnace was of a cylindrical form, with flat ends and hung 
on two trunnions, placed at the upper edge of the ends. One of these 
trunnions was hollow and formed- a part of the blast pipe, which ex¬ 
tended under the cylinder, where the blast was admitted into the fur¬ 
nace through twelve tuyeres, as shown by the figure on the preceding 
page. This furnace could be tipped over by means of a winch and a 
chain, which was attached to the edge of the end opposite to the trun¬ 
nions; thus, the furnace was a kind of tipping furnace. It had further- 
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more two openings, one at the same height as the trunnions, the other 
.somewhat Jower down on the aide for the tapping of the steel, the 
latter !)eing eloaed up with refractory material during the. Mowing. 
The iron, which was taken direct from the blast furnace, was charged 
through the npjier opening. 

Very jioor iesult.a were obtained with this furnace; the iron became 
too cold, and the largest ])ortion soliditied in the furnace, lint never¬ 
theless Bessemer's jmtent for Sweden was bongbt by (’onsul G. P. 
Odransson in It!.')?: l)e was then manager and a large shareholder in the. 
firm of l>aniel Elfstrand, and C:o, wholesale merchants, which finu 
owned the Biigbo works cind the .Kd.sken blast furnace, to which the 
experiments with the Bessemer ])roccss were removed from Dorin- 
sji) a.s early as in iS'ovcmhcr the same y<*ar. 

At Edskeu a few cx|ieriments 
were also made with the same 
fiinmce as that u.sed at 1 >onu- 
sjii, hut afterwards a new Bes¬ 
semer furnace w-as hiu’lt there, 
the drawings for which were also 
furnished by Bessemer. This fur¬ 
nace was a stationary furnace 
with two rows of tuyeres, 2 )laeed 
around the furnace quite near the 
bottom. 

The.se exp(‘riments at Edsken 
were. also, to liegin with, conducted 
by Mr. LefHer, assisted by Messrs. 
f!iirl Liindi ll; and C. 7'. JAndherg. 
The results w'ere, however, also 
in this case rather unsati.sfaetory, 
for sometimes good steel was ob¬ 
tained, hut frequently it was 
full of blowholes and could only 
])artially he t.a 2 )y)ed from t he fur¬ 
nace; it was evidently altogtdher 
too cold. 

linally, Con.sul G(irans.son had the. upjjcr row of tuyeres removed 
and made those in the lower row larger, and in the furnace thus altered 
(fig. p. 733), the first hlowdng was made on July 18, 18.'>8, with quite 
a different re.sult from that formerly obtained; the steel fiowed easily, 
was of a closer grain, could easily he tapped, and in test forging 
showed excellent j)rope.rties. 

Here the experimental stage was passed, and it was proved that 
the Bessemer process was both an economical and an advantageous 
process of refining. The Bessemer process was afterwards continued at 
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EdskcB until March 1866, when these works were abandoned. But 
meantime a new company was formed, the HOgbo Joint .Stock Company, 
GOransson becoming its manager, which company, in 1862/63, built new 
iron works, Sandviken, with Bessemer works. Here the first tipping 
fnrnaces were erected, the so-eaiied Bessemer converters (according to 
drawings by Bessemer), and Ihe Idow.s w'ere conducted here by Messrs. 
6’. Lttnih-ik and 0. KoUherg, 1hi latter having by analyses and scienti- 
tical re.sear(dies found out botli llie ehcmieal ])roc(‘SS of this refining and 
the conditions for carrying i1 oiil. 

.\f<er llic Bessemer ]iroc.''is had proved a success at Kdskeii, the 
same relining process began 1o l>e introduced at several other Swedish 
iron works, which ])ro<-ess seemed to,be particularly well adaj>ted for 
our country with its jiure ores and. waterfalls as a /tower. At all 
thc.se works, .stationary Be.ssemcr furnaces similar to those at Jldsken 
were built. 

It took a long time, however, hel'ore tin' advantages exjiceted from the new 
process were rcali/.ed. 

The Swedish iron mamifactiire was at this time, as already mentioned, 
distributed among a large iminher of smaller works, and then! were no rolling 
mills to work down the steel ingots, which therefore had to be exported, 
and this hccamc less and less ])rofitahlc. the more IJessemer metal was pro- 
riuccid abroad. This, together witli the circumstance that the old stationary 
Bessemer fnrna<'es proved less convenient than converters, caused the further pro¬ 
gress of the Bessemer process to be very slow, and even a large number of 
Bessemer works already built were shut down. The Sandviken Bessemer works 
made stcjady progress, however, and its manager, Mr. fiiirjtisson, built blooming, 
merciiaiit, and coldroiling mills, and also steam hammers, for the further 
working of Bessemer metal to shafts, etc., and this very day Sandviken is still 
the leading one of our Bessemer .and Mannfactnring works. Ooransson has not 
only worked out and introriucigl the Bessemer itntcess into this country, hut also 
commenced turning Bessemer steel into prodmts of different kinds on a very 
large scale. 

Gradually other iron works followed the exam])le of Sandvikoii, and as the 
most prominent Bessemer works at the /tresent time may he mentioned Sand¬ 
viken, l)omnarfvct, Hagfors, Iggesund, BjOrnehorg, Vestaufors, etc., all of which 
jirodnce an excellent Bessemer steel, which they manufacture into finished products. 

The Bessemer process in Sweden at the present time. The jug 
iron used for the Bessemer process is generally a charcoal pig iron very 
free from sulphur and j)hosj)horus, which is taken direct from the 
blast furnaces into the converter; remelting in cupolas is not practised. 
The percentage of silicon in the pig iron varies from O'6 % to 1 and 
the manganese from l-s “4 to 2-5 %. ' A higher percentage of silicon and 
manganese is only nsed in exceptional cases. 

With a pig iron of this comimsition the blowing can be stopped 
when the desired percentage of carbon is obtained and still a steel free 
from silicon be produced, without blowing down to soft iron and then 
recarbonizing with coal or pig iron, as customary abroad. 
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steam Hammer, Samlviken. 


In order to produce such a ])ig iron containing a high percentage of man¬ 
ganese and a small jicrccntage ol silicon, a rather basic blast furnace slag is re¬ 
quired, the basicity of which generally varies from 1‘5 silica to nearly singnlo- 
silicate. But as a basic blast furnace slag is not very fusible, the temperature in 
a blast furnace must be higher than when, for inst., a l^ncashire pig iron is 
blown, wherefore more charcoal is consumed, and, as a consequence, the Bessemer 
pig iron costs more to produce. The iron Weby, however, becomes considerably 
hotter, and this excess of heat afterwards proves of great advantage in the Bes¬ 
semer furnace; for as it is chiefly the silicon in the iron when oxidizing which pro¬ 
duces the heat necessary for the process (also manganese but in a less degree), the 
process could with such a small amount of silicon in the iron, generally under 1 %, 











hardly be carried oat without a considerably higher temperatttm 
than the melting temperature. With a larger percentage of rilicoh / ii* 
iron, and the consequent high' temperature, the difficulty to get a good pr<^nct|i 
in the Swedish llessemcr process is also increased (the process being interrupted 
when the desired percentage of carbon has been reached), for the refining con¬ 
sists in the oxidation of silicon, manganese, and I'sirbon in the iron by means 
of oxygen, but the affinity to oxygen of these snl)sTances varies with the tempe¬ 
rature, so that at a temperature of uiiout tlie molting point of pie iron, these 
sul)stances are oxidized in tlu; order in which tlv-y Iuim! lieen mentioned above, 
bnt if the temperature is extrenn'l;/ high, their ixidation and remo\al from tlie 
pig iron may even take jdace in an entirely jijioxHe, order, ami consezjuenlly 
groat care must he taken that tin- i)rocess luj carried out at tin; I'ielit temiiei'. - 
ture, unless the blow either will run too cold, so that the iron will liavi a 
tendfincy to sididify in the converter or lajilf-, or become too hot, in which ca-e 
the ste(!l is deteriora'.ed by too high a percenta'/i! of silicon and mangane-i;. 
Bnt this is not all; the blowholes which fhe metal always contain'' to a hiehcr 
or lower degree after solidifying and whii li are caused by gases cscapii.'; during 
the ciading, are also as to <jiiantity and distrihution throughout tl '- ingot de¬ 
pendent iiiioii the feiiiperatnre. 

Mr. t.1. has made uiimerons observations at tin- liessemer 

works of Vestuufors in regard to this matter, and has tricid to determine certain 
lempcraiiires daring the blow-, wiiich he has denoted by tbe figures 0, 1, 2, .'I. 
and I. Willi ibe lowest degree of temperature, wbicb be has denoted with 0, 
tbe metal lias a large number of Idowbolcs distributed everywhere tbrougbout 
the ingot; at the ne\t degree of tem|»n’iilnre, Xo. 1, tbe nnmbor of blowholes 
(liiiiiiiisbes. and they are then situated in the form of a belt in the ingot, tbe 
outer and inner parts wbicb on the contrary arc free from blowholes. If tlie 
tempeiatiiiT be still higlicr, degree .\o. 2, tbe number of blowholes diniiuishcs still 
more, but till' bbiwbolcs ftuiued are sitiiand near the surface of the ingot, and 
I'urilienn.ire tbe ingot will ione a tmidein v to get bollow in tbe middle at tbe 
top, wiiicli, however, is not eaiised by tbe gases but by the shrinkage of the 
metal liuring l ooling. and vvbieb is called pipe . If tbe tempeu'atiire he increased 
still more (.\o. 2 and 4). the lonuatioii f'l biowbides ceases, but the pipes 
grows still larger. Tlie Idowindes near the seitaei of the ingot ami the 
jiipe*, are most iiijiirioiis, lor their inner walls m oxidi/.eii by ibe air at tbe 
beafiiig of tlie ingot, and afterwards they eauiiot oi' welded iogetber but eaiise 
erai'k.s, vvliieh have an injurious elfei't on the tei'-'.ie .-ticig:! of tbe stool, but 
this is not the ease with the Idowindes in tbe belt. I or tills 'a-tsoii temperature 
Xo. 1 is the only one to be list'd, furthermore, these temperatures thus deuotivd 
by figtiros are not eonstant Imt vary with the earliou (iron with increased 
percentage of carbon beeoiiiiiig more, fusible), so that a temperature which for 
soft iron is denoted, e. g.. Iiy 0, ami thus is totalh unfit, is on the other liaml 
suitable for steed, etc. 

'I’lie Casiiersson tiietbod of determining the right temperature at which the 
steel slioiibl lie tapped, is frequently spoken of as being too eoiiqilieuted and 
difficult to apply. This, however, is not the case, for tliesc different degrees of 
temperature whii-h Casperssoii has denoted by figures, dt^pemi in tlie first instance 
on tbe percentage of silicon in the. jiig iron, which is easily determined liy its 
appearance. 

'I'he generator of beat is the silicon (and manganese) in the ]iig iron, but 
the amount of silicon can well be estimated from the amount of graphite in 
the pig iron sample cast in tbe test mould, and tbe carbon in the product 
must, to a certain degree, conform to this, if the steel is to be of a first class 
quality. 

Siredeit. 47 
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Care is taken, to Ims snrc, not to blow soft iron from perfectly white pijr 
iron and hard steel from perfectly i^ey pig iron, for in the former case it is 
* jcnown that the product will be too cold, in the latter rendered too impure Ity 
silicon and manganese. In the first place, one is dependent uimn the running 
of the blast furnace, which, when its product is intended for a large quantity of 
steel of the same comi>osition must be extremely even and constantly produce a 
pig iron with the percentage of silicon and manganese which is best suited for 
Idowing of stc(d of this composition. 

By carefully assorting the charcoal and by drying it if ins i - ary, liy keeping 
the slag at a fixed iierceiitagc of silica, and regulating tie !•■lnperature by 
means of good hot blast sto\fs, it is possible to get a oaiform pig iron for a 
long time, bur many times di.sturbanccs also oemr in the riiiiiiiiig of the blast 
^ furnace, the pig iron turning oat too white or too grey for the jcirpost' intended, 
and then it is best to make a steel from this pig iron witii am ’iier percentage 
of carl)on, for which the )>ig iron is m<we suitaldc. 

This circumstance is the greittesr disadvantage of the Swedisii If enicr jina’css. 

In order as much as jios^ihlc to avoid iiiipiirifie-- in the "'.icl am! pipes 
ia the ingot, the pig iron iiinst lie smh that the teniperatur'- ii: tin- lonM'rter 
ilocs not lieconie annecessarilv high, init rlcn it also iiappcns. a i • -i rssoit has 
sliown. that the gases lovm ta lt-lilo\v!io!cv. whioli is a !oi ri!i a;r m o ■ '•aii'c. 

Itnring the blowing [oocess itsdl', tlH'n’ arc also ,-e7aaiJi ogr ■ i 'li i-harac- 
terize a low w a high temperature oi the ;e,iii in the converter, as me leiietli of 
tim<' from the hcgina’i g of the lilow until the ladling hegiiis itlie re; ladling 
is ajijdied to that stage of the jiroeess when the carhoii as eailKioic oviin vvitli 

a ViOleiit Inihhling leaves the licinid mass of ironi. the nature of the tlame issuing 

fro t the Bessemer furnaee. tlie appearance ol’ the slag, cte., tde. 

There are also means for increasitig or diminishing tlie temperature of 
the metal during the eonrse of the jiroeess; in tlu- fornicT I'ase ferro-silicon 

is added, in the latter case c'jld iron scraji. It is liest, however, from the 

Iicgimiing, to have a pig iron which will give the reijiiired temperatnre to 
the steel. 

The Swedish Bessemer jirocesrs has the great advantage of making an addition 
of feiTO-mangaiie.se unnecessary at the close of the blow, to take away the red 
shortness from the steel on aceonnt of oxidized iron, wliirli is due jiartly to the 
high percentage of manganese in the jiig iron, and partly to the Idowing being 
interrupted while the carlmn is still high and tlie iron consequently cannot Con¬ 
tain oxidized iron. Only in case soft iron is to he jiroduced, an addition of 
ferro-manganese is made. 

In order to get ingots entirely free from idowholes, however, there is some¬ 
times added, when the blow is finished, either ferro-silicon-manganese or aln- 
mininm, the former in the converter, the hitter while the iron is poured 
into the moulds. The amount of aluminium to lie added depends upon the 
percentage of carbon in the steel; for hard steel only O'oos % is used, but 
for soft steel up to O '02 °i and more. A larger addition of aluminium makes 
the steel less fluid and increases the number of blowholes instead of diminish¬ 
ing them. 

The converter. The Bessemer furnaces or converters at present in use are 
of the same form as those iir.«t used at Sandviken in 1803, only the size of the 
converter anu the mechanical appliances for tipping it having been altered. The 
furnaces made of iron plate lined with silica bricks or with gannister, is susjiended 
oil two trunnions, one of which is hollow and connected with the blast-pipe, 
which is then continned by another pipe to a box under the bottom of the con¬ 
verter, whence the blast enters through a large number of tuyeres to the furnace 
and passes through the liquid iron. 
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'J’he bottom is cither built with specially formed bricks with a certain number 
of holes in each (strainer-bottom) or else so-called Bessemer-tuyeres are used, which 
are cylindrical and made of fire clay, having each 10—12 small holes, the tuyeres^* 
being fixed into the Imttom. Both ways are about equally common. The strainer- , 
bottoms have a large nnml»er of tuyere-holes, 150 to 20Q, each 6 to 8 millimeters 
in diameter; when Bessemer-tuyeres are used, the number of holes is less, 90 
to 120, but the diameter of the boles larger, 12 to 15 millimeters. The total 
area of these holes varies from 35 to 50 sq. cm. per ton of pig iron and is thus 
large in comparison to what is used in other countries. This is also necessary, , 
the converter being small, as the charge cannot be larger than one cast from 
the blast furnace, or 3 to 4 tons, and the jiig iron is to have a comparatively 
low jicrcciitage of silicon, both of which circumstances tend to lowering the 
temperature in the convcirtcr and to making the steel too cold, in case the tuyere 
area be not large, so that the blow cqn be done in a short time. — The 
pressure of the blast varies from 500 to 1,000 millimeters mercury. 



Jii'anrmer Conn rter. 


The carrying out of the process. From the blast furnace the iron is 
tapi>ed into a la(tle, and a sample is taken out and cast in a small mould. The 
ladle with the iron is weighed and is then brought to the converter, which is 
now turned into a horizontal position, after which the iron by means of an iron 
spout, lined with fire-clay, is poureii into the eoinerter. 

Meantime the iron sample has cooled and Ixicn broken, and from the 
appetirance of its ft’acture is estimated its j)ercentage of silicon and the blast- 
pressure which ought to be used at the beginning of the blow. 

If the iron sample is comidetely grey, the highest i>ressnre possible, or 
1,000 millimeters mercury or more, is generally used, for, on account of the high 
percentage of graphite, the tuyeres have a tendency to fill uji, .and much blast 
is required tor the oxidation of the silicon; but on the other extreme, or in case 
of entirely white iron, a very low pressure is used instead, for instance, 600 milli¬ 
meters. Thus, after a blast pressure has been applied corresponding to the. nature 
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of th(? iron, tho conM-rtor is turiioit np and llif Idasf is ran.scd to jirti'S tliioinjh 
the liquid iron, whon the reliniiiii liesrins, the proiiress of which is jtid!;<'d <if. 
jmrtiy l>v the size and aitpearance of the tlanie escaidiist from tlie imuith <d the 
coinertcr, partly hy tlie sparks ueneraled hy the i-onilmstion of the small d'ops 
of iron thrown out with the ^:ases into the air. 



Her fit v:oih. 


Only art<T the fireate.st part of silicon and manaamise have been oxidized 
and slau has been formed, the oxi<liziii;: of the earlMm commi;nces, when a (treat 
quantity of earhoiiic oxide is formed, which etdors the tlame violet, this heiiif; a 
sign that the Imiliug has hegun. 
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Witli ;i.ii increased iierci'ntimc of silii'dii, luatmiiiidsc, and arajdiitn in the pig 
iron, tli(‘ st. rtina: of the hoiiinu: is dolayed. whieh witii entirely 'ii'ey pig iron 
eaii he e,\]iee ed in K or 1(1 ininntes, hut witli eiitindy whiter pig iron tmpKintly 
liegin-; after I' 2 iniimte’s hlowing. Ihil even witli wliite-iron, if it has a low 
teniiiiriitnre hi Unit it is lliick. (he eoninieneeinent of tlie, hoiling is delayed. 
With hot |i g iron of nonnal eoin])ositioii llie hoiling hegins after about three 
niinnli's. 

Ihiring the hoiling tlie violent develo]iinent of earlionie ovide eanses a )mfting 
up of tlie metal, and a hig (|nantity of slag and jiartieles of iron are thrown 
out from tiie furnace; in order to lessen this disadvantage the jiressiire of the 
hlasi is lowered hy KiO or gdn millimeter', hut is usually raised again after 
the hoiling has decreased. 

.\s has alri'ady ln-en said, thesis s)iavks are caused hy the comlmstion of 
small particles of iron, hut the light causi;d therehy ehaiiges with the percentage 
of earhon. If the perceiitage of carhoii is higli, tlie stiarks will ho large, eoni- 
puratively few in niniiher. and hnrn with a sharp, white light, lint as tlie earhon 
decreases the iniinher of sinirks im-reases, they lieeonie snialler, and hiirn witli 
a milder, hlnish light. 

When, hy thesi; signs, it is found tliat Die steel hegins to approaeh the 
eorreet piTcentage of earhon, the converter is turned down and Die blast is 
stopped, after whieli the steel is siilijeeted to other tests liy whieh >' hardness 
(percentage of earimn) can lietter he judged. It) means of an iron liiiile f‘ .ered 
with elay. which is inserted at, the niontli of the eouverter. u saiin ie of the stetjl 
is taken onl and ]mnred into a little mould; the natnre of the'lalik'then thrown 
off hy the steel is now better judged of than during the hlowing. and. moreover, the 
fortn of tlie Mirfaee of tlie hardened steel in Die nionhl indicates with eonsider- 
iiWe certaiiitv it' percentage of earhon. It tlie same he 1 it swell'soinewliat 
and luirdens witli a eoiiM v 'iirfa'e; witli a )i(Tceiilagc 1 •.n, Die 'iirhiee 'liows 
on the cimtrarv slight signs of eoncavitv. wliieli inireii'c.' 1 iiecrc.asing iierceiitage 
of earlioii. 'o that for the verv 'uli inm witli n i pm-eentage of O '1 

and below that, the nictal after cooling li. ; g nai 'i.ilf of the nionld 
and leaves sliarji edges along Die wall' oj ihe n. oi!d 

.Vow if this test 'hows too iiigh a pcreciii.tg ■;i..ir, t'nc Moiverter i- 

raised again ami the hlowing i- conliuned a 'i'' after winch the same 

t(;st Is repeated, and if nece'sarj the hlowing is aga .i • neit n.i ■, • moments, 
ainf so on, until tin 'ample contains the tlesirefl p. . • ct.i.c . ho-. 

This is not ttill) Mitisfactory, however, -o tin. , > ■ Mdiiahty correct 

)iereentage of earimn has been ihtis detennineil, (ti idei " o; sf.s! clitained in 
the test numld is forged out. and so-railed forgim: te-.v are made 011 it, jiartly 
to verify the jiercentage of earhon still lietter. and purtlv to st'c if the steel is 
ivd sliort (from oxidized iron). 

The method of treating these forging samples varies somewhat., depending 
upon whether the prtnions tests have shown a earimn percentage ahove or below 
0'50. It the pereentage of carbon he CTio or •ilmve. it is estimated partly hy 
the disposition which the steel has to get luunt more or less easily and jiartly 
liy the aiipearanee of the fracture after the teiniiering of the steel. 

When steel is heated to a very high temjierat'ire, for instance white heat, 
it will have a crystalline frax'tnre, throw off sparks when taken out from the forge, 
ami have a tendency to crack and fall to ineces when hammered; the steel has then 
been lieatcd to too high a temperiUnre and is said to he burnt. Hut the higher 
the percentage of carbon is, the easier the ste«>l will get burnt, so that if the 
carbon percentage is only (l•;.o the burnt steel may with some care be forged 
out without cracking, hut with increasing percentage of carbon, its forging be¬ 
comes all the more difficult, so that if the amount of carbon increases above 
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1 the steel iictually falls to pieces when an attempt is ma«ki to work it under 
the hammer. The higher the percentage of carbon in the steel, the lower is tlie 
temperature at which it will become burnt. This test is always combined with 
a tempering ti^t, the percentage of carbon being estimated by the brittleness of 
the steel and the appearance of the fracture after the tempering. 

For this test the steel is forged into dimensions of 1 ti x -1 millimeters, after 
which it is heated to yellow heat and then broken off. Now the amount of carbon, 
if above Ot.o ", is judged of bj the brittleness of the steel alter tetn]M!ring, i. e., 
the more or less heavy strokes of the hiimmer which are re.iH 'i ! to break it off, 
in eonneetion with the appearance of the fnu'ture. 



J'hi' hend'nig-teM 


Already at an amount of earlion of O'so the steel breaks off without bend¬ 
ing if it is laid on the ed^te of an anvil and given heavy blows with the hammer, 
the fracture being light coloured and coarse grained, but the higher the jiercentage 
of carbon, the easier the steel breaks off and the finer grained and darker the 
fracture appears. If the carbon be lower than O'S” <, the steel will bend slightly 
before breaking, and the lower the percentage of carbon, the more the steel will 
stand bending, so that the soft iron with a ])ercentage of carbon of O'is can be 
completely doubled up without any cracks occurring. 

Percentages of carbon below O'so are therefore always estimated according 
to the degree to which the hardened steel can be bent in a cold state without 
cracking in the bend, instead of by the ap]>earance of the fracture and the 
proneness of the steel to get burnt. 

The accurat'y with which it is ijossible to judge of the carlton percentage of 
soft steel and iron is best shown by the above pbotograjihic reproduction of 
bending tests with steels of different jiercentagos of curbon, of which N:o I has 
O'ls %, N:o 2 0'25 X:o 3 0'3o %, and N';o 4 0'35 % of carbon. 

In connection with these tests of the hardness of the steel, tests are also 
made with respect to its red shortness. I’or carbons above O'r) 0 , this is done 
by bending the steel forged out at red heat to 15x4 millimeters to and fro 
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over the cilj?c of the anvil; the more bendings the steel will stand wit^hout 
breaking, the less red short it is. For jiercentages of carbon below O'so, how¬ 
ever, it is customary at a red heat to jiunch a hole near the edge of the iron 
bar, and if cracks appear, the iron is red short 

After it has been ascertained In aforesaid manner that the steel has the' 
desired degree of hardness, it is tapped from the converter into moulds. Only' 
in case the test of red shortness has j)roved unsatisfactory, ferro-manganese is 
added in the converter liefore the ta))]iing. As has already been said, such an 
addition is generally not necessary for steel, but must nearly always be made for 
soft iron. 

A.s long as there were small and insufficient stoves at the Tlessemer blast 
furnae(!S. it was often difficult to make a sufficiently hot iron, wherefore the steel 
also tiii'iied cold in the tttjijiine. This eircumstunce caused Mr. Caspermni 
(18HO) to design a ladle, which, after finished blowing, is secured to tlm mouth 
of the converter, and as tlie converter afterwards is turned down, jiaTi, of the 
steel runs into the ladle, and is aftcrvVards in the usual way pcared into 
the tn iiilds. 

The largest portion of the steel is by means of this device; left in the hot 
converter during the; ta|iping, and is not subjected to tin; cooling whiih therefore 
takes jdacc when the steel is tap])ed all at once into a large and com])aratively 
coni ladle. I- ig. on jiagt; 74+ shows !i converter with a Claspersson converter-ladle 
attached. I'lie I'onvertei-ladle bowevi'r, attented with certain disadvantages, 
among oth'T^ tbal the moulds must be placed close to the cornerter and be 
moveable. At iiic iircsent tiim; this kiiiii of ladle, is less commonly nstjd, and 
gen(;rally only i>i cases when soft steel or iron is to lie made. 

During tlie taiijiiiig still other sani) les of the stiiel are taken, from whicli 
carbon determinations arc mad<’ bv Kggevrr' colorimetric test, freijiiently also for 
other substances, such as phosphorus, silicon, manganese, and snlphiir. 

As a rule, the carbon tfsts agree very accurately with the degrees of 
hardix'ss determimal during tlie process liy means of forging tests, which are 
also denoted in percentiiges of carlion. Tliis oiielit indeed to lie the ease, the 
Swedish Ilessemer steel ladug liigh in carlion and comparatively free from silicon 
and manganese. Only exceptionally, as when the steel has been too hot and has 
become too bard by taking uji silieon and maiiganesthese tests do not agree. 

In order to protect the moulds .against the hot steel, some sawdust or oil 
is placed in the bottom, and in order to prevent a further generation of gas 
after the mould is tilled, it is covered with a cast iron lid, sand, or the like. 
As several hours generally tdaitse between the blows, lioth the converter and 
ladles cool off and must thcrefon; he siiccially heated before the blowing, which 
is sometimes accomplished by c'oke or charcoal, hut usually with blast furnace 
gas which is Imnied in burners esjiecially designed for this purjaise. 

The Swedish converters are small. The diameter of the bottom is I to I -3 
meter, the diameter of the cylindrical part is l‘.a — It, and the height 2—2‘5 
meters, all inside megisnrements. In order to retain the heat in the furnace as 
much as possible, the mouth is made narrow, 200 or, at the most, 300 milli¬ 
meters. 

.4t one of the Swedish Ilessemer works, namely Avesta. a very small converter 
is used. In 1878, a small Ilessemer furnace of ordinary construction was erected 
there, intended for charges only weighing 200 kilograms. This furnace has since 
been exchanged for one somewhat larger, according to Robert’s design, and the 
size of the charge is a little over one ton. This latter Bessemer furnace has 
only one tuyere, and in tapping the steel, Caspersson’s converter-ladle is used. 

The real advantage of these small converters is that the process does not 
require such large and powerful blowing-machines, but, on the other hand, the 
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temi>erature becomes lower through greater radiation of heat, which, however, 
since the iron is taken direct from the blast furnacAi, is to a certain extent »a)uu- 
teracted by the fai't that. Ity bavins small charges, it is jiossible to reduce the 
distance from the tuyeres to the bottom of the furnace, thus gettitig the pig iron 
hotter. The waste is, however, somewhat greater than in ordinary, larger converters. 

llasic liessemcr is used at only one of 
onr iron works. l>tunnarfvet. whore acid and 
iiasic processes arc (tarried on. 

The pig iron for the liasic Bessemer 
proi'css is made from (irangesherg ores 
very liigh in jihosphorns, and is also taken 
direct from tlic tda-t riirnacc into tin; con¬ 
verter lined with Imrnt (l.iloiiiite. I'or llio 
rc't. tlie iiroc(";> is carried on ii«! usual at 
similar <orman works. Jt is mil enstom- 
ary. lio'vcu'f. to ri'carboni/e the soft basic 
Boss, iiK-r meta*. I'bc ' liiMiias 'bij. oh- 
tiiiiicii is used a- a icnili/i r lii'-ci.fiKinf the 
i-oniitry. 

file. Ill", by wasi" ill • ■ ' lies- 

-1 "M r (iroccs- \arii' 1:' !v" md lo 

■swi ai'ii lias t''i I'c Bc-sciii. c works, with 
a total immlnT of 27 l■o||^ortl■I•,'. ii'id tlio 
iiui|nit of Bessemer metal in I'.'ol ainoiinled 
;o 77.2;il tons. 

The Open>hearth (Siemeiis-Murtin) proet'ss. As early as IKliti, 
regenerative heating furnace.- were linilt iit tin- Alnnkfors Iron works, 
belonging to the Uddeholui works, and one fif tliese farnaees was tiltered 
in liS(>8 to a small ojten-hearth fnvniii-e, in whicli the tir.st exjieriment.s 
in this country were made under the guidance of Itireetur L. Jianiian, 
who had been in France the preceding yejir to study the process under 
Martin himself at iSiri-uil. 

The development of the iirocess was, however, very slow, only a 
few works making ex^icriments with it, using very small furnaces of 1 
to 2 tons’ capacity vvit.h ojien regenerators. As fuel, producer ga.s from 
wood was used, and condensers for the separation of water in the gas. 

Jn the decade 1881 DO, the Siemens-Martin process, however, made very 
considerable progress. The furnaces were made larger, to 10 ton charges, 
ore began to be nsed for the refining, the regenerators were made closed 
with separate flues and [torts for gas and air, and jirodncer gas front 
fo.ssil coal was used as fuel. 

The open-hearth process won more and more recognition and came 
more and more into demand, especially for hor.se-shoe nails and wire- 
rods. The metal also came in use for different kind of castings, such 
as rolls, cog-wheels, anchors, anvils, etc., and open-hearth works were 
built in 1883 at Bofors for the manufacture of guns. During the last 
decennium, the size of the furnaces has been still more increased, and 
the ba 8 i 9 open-hearth process has also been introduced. 
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IHOOX ISOS. 


The open-hearth process is, like puddling, a refining process, but the (Wttst 
here l>e very much higher, bei^nse the iron, after the refining is completed, is ^ k 
be tapped from the fumw^e, which reriuinis a temperature oJ 1,&00” to 1,800’ C.,- 
according to the percentage of carbon in the iron, and in consetpicnce of the high 
tcmpemtnre, the chemical reaction at tlie refining will also las soinewhat different. 

As raw-material, pig iron and wrouglit iron (si-rap) arc used in <iuite varying 
nroiHirtions. Itut .silicon and inangani“se a- well as more or less of carimn must 
alZf r ovidizod and removed. The ovi.tation of the« substances takes 
partlV dinictiv liv the iiame passing oxer ti.e furiiace hearth. l*ttrtl} 

L-ati' of the' •.jiieate of protoxide of irim which floats o»i lUe surface of m. ^ 
fton in the form of slag, .he ovhli/i.cr capaidlity of which ,s 
mhlition of iron ore. or the like. The tadt.on ol the lunitM-e. or the In-urtb. 
niiist 1 m; of a very tire-proof maienal, and M' Midi fjoart/ (siltcai or Ijhk ami 
magnesiii Unirnt doloiiiitfi is dioM.'ii. 

Wiieii tiuartz-iirick or gamii'ter is n-’ii lor the. hotlom of the '"'jr’itoe tactfl 
opeii-hesirlli). the slug iiiii't he rich in -ilk ic arid, in onier to prxri e’ the iiearfb, 
Imf itn acid -lag lessens ftie letidein'y nl phosphoni' and siliceii .vh/ch (<»rro 
ai-id'' til ii\iiii/«'. In acid ii)ien-lie!irth. tlnrclore. tin- pl)os))orH' .I'lnains entirely 
in till' inoi. bnl tlie silicon ihsappeur- iiiori' or le-s. in n le-ser lie.Tec. however, 
at a liiglier tcniperatiiri'. 

!i -teel of low peru nta'ie of silicon i- to lie iimde. the ‘■lin: innst he rirher 
III iron aiiii ilie teniperaf'ire loiiiparafivelv low. hut tlien it cannof he avoiiled 
that till' liiittoni oi tlie lieartli is ronsiiierahly aifcited. If. liowecer. the Iwartb 
eimsisi^ of burnt dolomite or magnesia (lia-ie opeii-lieartli 1. the rever-e is the rase. 

iiie slag must be kept basic liy addition of Jinie, facilitating the o.vida- 
tion of silicon and pliosphorns. whicli riien go into the slag as acids, ami the 
comliiistion of the earlion is also accomplished quicker. Tlie basic proce.ss. there¬ 
fore. gives a very jiure and .-off iiroiiiict, which in its jiropertics reseinliles 
wrong'iit iron. 

Piiel and <las producers, lor generating prodneer gas wood is generally used, 
also stumps or peat, sometimes fossil coal, h'ormerly condensers were always used, 
when the giis was olitained iroin a wet substance, such as wood or peat, Imt 
alioHt IMPO Mr. Odehtunu! made experiments witli wood without condensing 
tin; water, wliieli experiments gave such satisfactory results tliat condensers arc 
no longer used for gas from wimiiI or stumps, provided tliese fuels previously 
have lieen well air-dried. 

Freipiently a mixture <d' tliese different fnels, such as of wood and fossil coal, 
etc., is used. 

For till' generating of gas. shaft-sliaped fnrnaees (jirodncers) are always used, 
wliich are fnniished .at tlie bottom with grates, namely a fiat grate for wood or 
stumps, and a step-grate for coal: for jieat the producer is constnicfed witliout 
a grate, only with liricked fines for admitting the air at tlie liottom of the fur¬ 
nace. The air is forced into the furnace liy a fan and thus tlie pas escapes from 
the prodneer under a somewhat higher jiressnre than the atmos|iheric one, but 
the products of combustion in the open-hearth furnace are removed by chimney 
draught. IfreferaWy, small jirodncers are used, so that a large 1(J to 15 ton 
ojien-hearth furnace usually has two. producers. 

The open-hearth furnace. In order to get a sufficiently high teinporatnre 
it is nwiessary, as is well known, to use regenerative furnaces in this process. 

In the acid process, the hearth is laid with quartz-hrick, iisnally IJinas- 
brick, on the top of which a layer of crushed quartz is fused. Hut for the basic 
process the hearth, lowest down and nearest the hearth-slab, consists of ordinary 
fire-brick; then a layer of magnesitc-hricb, on the top of which into is rammed 
a layer of hnrut dolomite mixed with tar. 
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The regenerators are genenilly jtlai’iai under tbe Idrimc*!, and from tlieiM the 
gas and air arc conducted through separate flues iiiDi tlic fnniace. The rouf of 
the funiaee is always laid with Dinas-hrick, as are also the gas and air-|iorts 
and the inner surfaces of the walls. The figure helow shows a Swtidish <i|ieii- 
hearth funiaee. 

Aeid open-kenrth process. At the different open-hearth works the composition 
of the charge varies very considerably according to the supply of raw-material 
at hand and the purimse for which the iron is intended. There are, for inst., 
open-hearth works which use 73 jt pig iron and 7 % wrought iron scrap and 20 
•i iron ore, and others which use 74 % scrap and 26 *. pig iron without addition 
of ore. 

PTrst the pig iron is charged cold, or the pig iron together with a small 
proportion of scrap, and after this is inelttgi, scrap is chargmi in smaller quan¬ 
tities according os the refining proceeds, and finally ore to liasten the njfiiiiiig. 



Opfii hearth Furnace. 


The pig iron is always charged cold, for during the melting jieriod silicon 
and the largest part of maiiganesc are oxidized, but after the. iron has been melted, 
the o.xidizing of the silicon jiroceeds very slowly in acid ojHm-hcarth, and thus 
there is no time saved at all by charging the pig iron in a molten state on the 
furnace, rather the contrary; but in the basic process the case is reversed, as 
above mentioned, and both time and fuel may be saved by charging the pig iron 
in liquid form. K small iiercentage of silicon in the iron after the melting 
])eriod is, however, advantageous, inasmuch as the boiling (the escape of carbonic 
oxide) becomes less violent. By the contact of the slag high in iron with the 
mcited metal, the carbon in the iron is oxidized and escapes as carbonic oxide 
with bubbling. 

But the oxidizing cajiacity of the slag depends on its composition and tem¬ 
perature, 1 bus namely that the slag, in order to act oxidizing, must have a greater 
. .jpereentage of iron at a lower temperature thgn what is required at a higher. 
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Hfiiiforn li-nit Wnrkn. 

Xiiw, siiicr the I'cni'iituifi: oi' iron in the .<laK Ui‘(’roti.'t;s in the sanio defiroe that 
it o\.'.ii/is tin- i-iirlioii. it rollow-s tlnit oitlu-;- frosli <)\i()ized iron mint constantly 
lie lidded to the >Iiic, or the temperature he increased, niiless the refininjt (the 
oxidizdiir ol the ciirhon) is to cense entin-lc. Sm-h a rase is not to he, feareii, 
howeiir, liir utter tlie meltiim oi the iron thi- teniaci' teiniaratim- ahvay-. rises 
jrradiuilly and tlie sUie is sti])idie.(t with o\i i / d „,>n, partly hy small drops 
of melted iron heiiie tlirown np liy the hiihhli.;,-: -.I'lsed hy the e.-eapin!' rarhonic 
o.xfde, ivhieh drojis are immediately hiiniwl h> ’he flaiin to vcxide, wdiieh is 
ahsi.rhed hy the .siair. and jiartly hv u siiecial leidition ot iron on- in ease the 
retinintt proceeds too slowly or shows sijins of een'ii.-,. 

With risinji temiieratiire the j)ereenta"e of iron in tlie slag, as a rule, de¬ 
creases and eonse(|iiently gets more acid and thick. 

This cirotimstanee. makes it jiossihle to Jiulu:e to a certain degree of the 
percentage of carlion in the iron hy tlic aiipearuiiee of the Imhhles formed when 
the carbonic oxide leaxes the slag, for in the hegiuning, when the ]iercentage of 
carbon is higli, the slag is very rich in iron and flows easily and the bubbles 
seem high and pointed, hut as the percentage of carbon decreases and the tem¬ 
perature rises, the slag becomes thick, and the hiibldcs round and flat. 

After the first iiart of the charge, is mclte.d, fresh charges of wrought iron 
scrap are made with ’ i an hour's to 1 hour’s intervals, depending uimn the 
nature of the hoiling. This scrap generally contains some oxidized iron in the 
form of rust or scales, which ha.stcns the reflning, but as the percentage of carbon 
decreases, the oxidizing of the carbon becomes more difficult, wherefore more power¬ 
ful oxidizing agents are used, such as rich iron ore, which is added from time 
to time, while a samjile of the iron is taken between each addition of ore, until 
the percentage of carbon has come down to the desired point. . 
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When the percentage of carbon is low and the tem])eratnre high, the iroa 
h^ a tendency to take up protoxide of iron from the slag, which cans^ red- 
shortness, and which must be removed by an addition of fem-mangaime of* 
silico-ferro-manganese. 

Frequently ferro-manganese with a percentage of iron under 0*40, is used 
for iron and silico-ferro-manganese for steel. 

This addition is generally made in the furnace just before the iron is 
tapped, but on account of the acid slag, a large iwrtion of the manganese is 
oxidixed and goes into the slag. If, instead, this addition is made in the ladle, 
a smaller quantity of manganese is required, Imt the mixture is frequently less 
complete. 

When the (q)en-hearth metal is to lie used for castings, silico-ferro-nianganese 
is always a<lded in order to obtain a solid prodnet free from blowliole-^. 

The tapping hole is closed during the process by a tire stone summnded on 
all sides by cpiartx, and when the iron is 'to be tapped the stone is pu-licd into 
the furnace, whereby a sufticienlly wide oiftming is marie for the iron iciy quickly 
to run out into the ladle ]ilaced under the tapjiing bole. From tlii- iadlc the 
iron is poured into the moulds in the ordinary manner. 

i'or special steel, an addition of chrome or nickle is used, of the latter 
metal d j to ."> according to the piirtiose for which it is to be used. 

After the lap]iirig fin; hearth is carefully cleaned of molten iron, and 
cavities in the bottom of the hearth arc fixed and smoothed over by tilling the 
same with (Oiart/ I’or 'iicb repairs. 1 up to (! hectoliters of the ijiiartx are 
required, depending upon how far the heartli has been burned out. 

As soon as the mass j-. applieil, the furnnee is heated to such a tem¬ 
perature that the quart/ liegito to fuse, ami the furnace is reaily for a new 
<'liarge. On account of these constant, small repairs, whicli only take ' a to 
•' 1 of ait liour each, the same furnace hottom can be used for a long Time, 
half II year or more. TIic" furnace bottom is affected the most wlieu the 
tempecctore is low and (be slag is ricli in iron, as wlie.n a steel low in sili¬ 
con i- to be ],rodiued. Itiiriiig the jiroress ot relinirig, there is plenty of 
Time h-r taking samjdes of the P el, and for aseertaiiiing tbi; liardtiC'S of the 
metal by means ot forging te't' These tests .oe tlic same its in the, liessenier 
jiroeoss. 

Tlie lime reipiired for letiniiig a charge -..l i-s loiisiderably, from seven to 
twelve hours, aceonling to the different jiroportioie e;' jiig irm. mn; vvrouglit iron 
scrap used for the charge. Tlie consiiniption of .nei is .•'■o l.o :iOii kilogi'. of 
fo.ssil coal or .‘Ui to 40 heetoliters of wood or sfuiiip- per Pm of ingot. 

The basic open-hearth prociuss is carried out in alioiit file, same maiiiier as 
the acid. In order to ]irotect the basic material of which the hearth is Imilt. from 
being affiteted by silicic, and idios]ihnric acid, which are formed in meltiug the 
]iig iron, lime is added both at the charging of the liirnact' and during the iiroccss 
of melting. Generally slaked lime is used, for raw lime causes a v iolciit hulililing 
and swelling when the carbonic o.xide eseaiies. .Mso here, ore is nsed to hasten 
tlie refining, though in smaller (inarit.ities, because .all suhstumais which, on being 
oxidixed. form acids, such as silicon, )ihosiihorus, carlioii. and sulpliiir, o-\idi/c 
more easily; a basic slag and a basic lining being at hand. 

Manganese, however, which forms a basic o.vide. is oxidixed more slowly 
than in the acid firocess and remains partly in the iron. For this same reason 
less iron is oxidixed, wherefore it is usual to add in the beginning, besides lime, 
some iron ore, to make the slag sufticieiitly rich in iron. This ore ought, 
of course, preierahly to he calciferous. The more silicon and phosphorus the 
charge contains from the beginning, the more lime is required, but at the same 
time the volume of slag increases, which makes the refiiiiug more difficult. The 
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ainonut of silicon in the ehaTs'C oujiht tlii-rcfon' mil to exceed o-;, and the 
phosphone not O’ia %. After eaidi tuppinu. tin hottoiii of the hearth i*. repair(9l by 

tillint; all holes with dolomite-mas<. Hoof- and ports are Imill of Itiim-- liriek, and 

magnesite brick is used as isolating snhstaiiee between the basic and aei 1 materials. 

The charge in a basic furnace can lie retined in a shorter time. r. ro H hours, 
ill order to rmeove red sbon.ness, an addition of ferro-maneanese is used here, as 

ill the acid jirocess, b-.l u.s manganese, does not so easily oxidize, the umonnt of 

such iron required is less. The reverse is the ease with fen'o-silicon, and there- 
foic. when such iron is to be nseii, it should be added in the ladle after the 
metal is tapjied. — The acid oi»en-heaith is best suited for making steel castings, 
while the basic is most suitable for the production of soft iron. 

In 1901, there were 4d open-heartli furnaces in Sweden, the total output of 
which was 190,877 tons of oiien-hearth metal, 80.097 of which were iirodnced by 
the basic process. 

Blister steel. Thi.s method of nmkiiifr steel consists, us is well known, 
in putting .soft iron, low in carbon (bar iron), together with charcoal 
powder into large box-shaped ve.ssels, called chests, made of Hre brick or 
.sandstone,'after which the ehest.s are heated, when the iron jilaced in them 
takes up carbon and is changed into steel which is called blister steel. 

Table 107. World’s production of Ingot metal (steel). Metric tons a 2,204 lbs. 


Countries. 


Average Average Average Average 
1871.75. 1881/8.'., 1886/90. 1891 95. 


Average 
1896 00. 


In 1900. 


Sweden. 

Great Brit, and Irel.. 

Belgium. 

Germany .. 

Anetria-Hnngary. 

France. 

Knssia.. 

United States. 

Other conntries. 


17,144 
572,786 
27.040 
318,150 
4.5,300 
168,064 I 
9,591 i 
207,498; 
25,0001 


63,763; 
2,001,6911 
170,173, 
1,086,982' 
211,258 

492,.801 
2.52,044 
1,679,2.57 
26,000 


122,289: 
3,323,478 i 
219,020 j 
1,818,464 
357,097' 
514,600 
241,670; 

3,.343,844 ; 
22.5,000: 


173,465 

3,130,344 

325,894 


274,374 i 
4,743,1.58; 

650,913! 
5,68;..7711 


300,536 

5,130,800 

&54,827 

6,i«>l,650 

67.5,000 

1,624,048 

l,a30,260 

10,382.069 

608,634 


3,217,336 
48r>,0(X) 
674,800. 
438,260' 
4,748,773! 
383,460 


602,700 
l,40r>,702 
1,147,55*4 

8,.589.287 
5.32,268 


Total 


1 , 300,573 i 5 , 082,460 j 10 , 165,402 13 , 577,272 | 23 , 631,767 i 27 , 567,824 


' In the years 1899/1902 the production has been reap. 273,000, 301,000, 270,000, and 
287,000 metric tons. 
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The amonnt of carbon thns absorbed by the iron depends upon the tehi^'- 
ratnre, the higher it is, the more carbon unites with the iron, while the time of 
the heating principally helps only to make the carbon penetrate more easily from 
the surface of the iron to its center. 

Since in this process no substances leave the iron, it is necessary that it is 
from the beginning very low in silicon, phosphorus, and sulphur. 

The Swedish hearth-fined iron, made from the most phosphorus free ores of 
Sweden, such as those from Dannemora and I’ersbcrg, etc., is an excellent material 
for making blister steel. During the whole of the; past centur\. blister steel has 
been made in Sweden, but only in small (luantities, 1,000 to 2,(»00 tons annually. 

The furnaces here used are ordinary Knglisli blister steel fijrmices with two 
chests, each holding lO tons of bar iron, for the packing of which is rectufr'd 17 
hectoliters of ]mlvcrizcd birch-charcoal, dan iieneil with a little salt water. I'he 
consnm]ition of fuel depends njion how lar^c the percentage td’ carbon 1- t-, la* in 
the ste(d, but is on an average cubic meters of fir and 2 cubic meters ol birch- 
wood per ton of blister steel. The time required for a charge fr three to four 
weeks. One week is required for the packing of the l)ar iron in the chests, 
about one week and a half for the Imrning, and about the same time for the 
cooling of the furnace. During tlie cooling, the amount of carh.e. is increased 
l»y ah-ml O'a In imil, 7tH tons of blister steel were jiriuhieed in six fur¬ 

naces which were then in ojieration. 

('riicible slOf*!. There are only two work.s in Sweden for making 
erneilile steel, om* at O.sterhy. the other at Viknianshyttan. 

.■\t (Mrrhi/, the Daiineinora steel, so renowned tor its excellent ipiality, is 
prmlueed. the raw-material for which is blister steel made by Walloon-forging 
of first-class Dannemora pig iron. Tlie steel works, which have regenerative 
furnaces for heating the crucibles, were foniuled in 1871. The crncibles are made 
at the works from F-nglish tins clay mixed with a few per cent of coke.' They 
are subjected to a very slew drying jirocess and are brought to a red heat before 
being put into the crucible furnace. Kach crucible is charged with 2o kilograms 
of blister steel together with a few other admixtures, and the melting is done in 
about four hours. Thns, three heats are made with the same cnicihlos in twelve 
hours, after which they are discarded. In the iiroducer for the cmcihle furnace 


TaSi.K 108. Z/ny/orfs atxl Exports of part of the Iron ami Steel nuinufaetnre. 

Metric tons i 2,204 lbs. 


: Average for 
; the years 

Kails, etc.^ 

Imports. ; p„rts. 

; Plates. 

1 Imports. I Exports. 

.Average for 
the years ' 

Rails, 

Ini|)orts. 

etc. * 

Ex¬ 

ports. 

Plates. 

[Imports. Exports. 

' 1861 6.b .... 

14.848 

5 

684 

621 

1891.95.... 

29,537 

160’ 3,723 

3,489 

i 1866.70. 

3.863 

161 

, i,a7i 

644 

1896/00. 

52,706 

945 

9,331 

3,066 

1 1871 7.b .... 

. 1876/80. 

38,(K)9 

26,302 

488 

270 

3..344 

3,577 

828 

1,482 

In 18.98 ... 

55,014 

1,082 

' 0,502 

3,019 

188185.... 

25,a57 

19 

6,001 

2,591 

. 1899... 

87,4.53 

1,899 

8..967 

2,933 

j 188(i/‘JO. ... 

25.K51 

168 

4,631 

5^)76 

> 1900.... 

45,424 

604 j, 12,3.56 

2,441 


Note. Rails are reported in the Mining Statistics as heavier mannfaetnres but in the 
Commercial Statistics arc inclndcd among Iron and Steel-ware. — Plates reported just above 
comprise ail sorts, and are entered in fall in the Commercial Statistics under the head of 
iMetals, unmanufactured or partly manufartnrcd>; in the Mining Statistics, entry is made 
only of >hcnvy plates*. 


* Including sleepers, flsh-plates, etc. 
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fossil l oal is used, and the amount required is about 1 ■'»t<*tons per ton of steel. - 
The output was tons in 1901. 

At Vikmanslii/ftiiii, however, cast steel is made from granulated pig iron 
(pic iron which has been caused to run into water), roasted iron ore (about 20 "»), 
and a little charcoal powder, with which mixture the crucibles are charged, and 
after jwhoating are heated in draft furnaces. This method of making steel 
(discovered by tlie Austrian Uchatius) was introduced at \'ikuianshyttan in Ig^dO. 
In 1001, the outjlut tliiwe was 647 tons. .\lso this steel is of eM'ellent quality. 

Electro-Steol. The so-called .Electro-steel is inaiiufactiired at the 
Gy.singe Work.s according to a method recently invented li_v the tiwedish 
Engineer .4. Kji lliH. 

It is made, out of Itannemova iron by Miielting in an electrical furnace. 
This is of the Transformer type, i c., ohe melted iron serves as the secondary coil. 
The crusible is a <'ircHlar ring-shaped tube of tire-proof material. The furnace is 
fed by a single-pliased current of il.ooo volts' tension, and requires an eleetric 
))ower of I'ir, kilowatt. Hereby 4 tons of steel are jirodueed ])er diem. The 
furnace ea': hold l.isoq kiloaranss. of whieh l.Oou kilograms ar(‘tapped at a time. 
The steel produced i.' ilistingiiished by being of very superior quality; it is dense 
and free from blister, easily worked in the uuhardened state as well as tenacious. 
Already this steel has found an important use for manufaeturing finer edge tools 
of the most sjiperior quality. It is produced with many different pereentages of 
carbon, and also as fhcome and Wolfram steel. 

St&tisties. The prodiu'tion of ingot metid, from 1871. in the principal 
countries is i)reseiited in Tabic 107. ;t. 7.')0. The diagram ]>. 7.70 shows the amount of 
production in Sweden for each year, from 1866 to 1808 inclusive, and Tahhi 101 
on page 707 gives some specifications. In these Tables the whole production of 
Bessemer and Martin ingots is included. 

The e.rjwrtx of ingots amounted, during the qiiiii(|uennial yieriods 1881/1900, 
in yearly averages to 743, 6,.316, 5,146, and .s.102 metric tons respectively; in 
1900, the corresponding figure was 8,974 tojis. of which 5,.324 tons to the Tnited 
Kingdom and 2,294 tons to (iermany. The importx and exywirts of a c(iu]iie of 
important articles on a lower degree of manufacturing, i. e., rails an<l iihites, is 
to be seen in Table 108 , )>. 751. The large imports of rails do Tiot dejiend «*n 
the Swedish manufacturers not being able to produce rails — as is fully shown 
by th(! preceding — but on tlu; impossibility of comiteting in low priccis with the 
larger mauufucturiug establishments abroad, specially devoted to ]irodaction in mass. 


3. OTHER MINERALS AND METALS. 

Leaving iron out of consideration, mining in Sweden is of minor 
importance. Import and export figures for produets under this category 
also give the negative result shown by Table 109, p. 753. 

The inijiortation of coal has yireviously been dealt with on page 
684. The importation of other minerals embraces a great number of 
items, of which Chilian saltpeter (2-64 mUlion kronor, in 1902), salt 
(1*91 million), caustic potash (I'ss million), superydiosphate ( 1-97 million), 
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Table 109. Imports^and exports of minerals and metals, except iron.* 


Average for the years 


Imports. Value in thousands 
of kronor. 


Exports. Value In thousands; 
of kronor. 





coal 
and cuke. 

(.>tUer j 
Tnineral8.*j 

MctalK.S 

Total. 1 

Mi&orals.s 

Metals.^ ' 

Total. 

18*^ 76.. 



3;Mr>2 

5,303 

6,391 

29.146 

826 

3.214 

4,646 

3,381 

1876 80.. 

...«. 


12,719 

5.6M4 

5.8;!:! 

24,186 

1.217 

2,164 

1881 85,. 



15,847 

S.(i47 

4.:i26 

28.226 

1,4(k; 

1,751 

3,214 

188(; 90.. 



22,560 

9 (■■:-l6 

.5,257 

36.853 

3.226 

6149 

3,865 

1891 '!».5.. 



29,77(> 

10..\5} 

5.498 

46,122 

4,890 

1,023 

5,613 

1896 IKI... 
In 1900... 



53.494 

S5.026 

1.5.701 
■ 19.026 

12,88.3 

18,496 

82,678 

122,948 

7.582 

9.162 

].37r' 

2.492 

8,657 

11.954 


and .suljilnir tojrelhcr witli tUnvi'i-s of "siiljihur (2’07 mUlioii krou'ir), are 
the most im]iortHtit. The export within this sanie grouj) also e;n't)races 
a iinmher of smaller aidiele.s, the most iiiqiortant heiiijr zinc ore, (l-u.-j 
million kronor, in 19(12). ronfrh sione ( 2 ’ 2 i million), and cement ( 0 ‘ 5 i 
iiullion). As it a]»j)ears. here as well as in the classification of commer- 
eial statistics, the term Mineral is used in a somewhat more extensive 
sense than is commonly the ease in the Swedish language. 

Of other niefdls than iron, we imported, in 1902, copper and copper 
alloy together witli metals not .sjiedfied, for a total of 8’62 million kro¬ 
nor. zinc for 1-afi million, tin for 1 ■as million, lead for O's; million, silver 
for 0-31 million, gold (uncoined) for 2'34 million, etc. The exports em¬ 
brace about the same articles, Hut always in smaller quantities than 
the impoi’ts. 

Table 110 gives a statement of the production in Sweden since 1861 
of gold, .silver, lead, cojipi'r, and some other more important mining 
])roduets. 

During the whole of the 19th century the production of gold 
amounted to 1,716 kilograms. ■’ With respect to .vi/wr Sweden possesses 
statistics concerning the production for a greater succession of years 
than most other countries, namely right from the' year 1400. ‘ The 
production during the several jieriods has amounted to ’’: 


Id Kilogr. | In 


1400/96. (il.591 

l!j06 4:t.. 

1044 51. 22,718 

1560 ai. 19,4.62 


1601.(10. 
1701 (X) 
1801 20. 
1821 :X). 


Kilogr. I In 

60.728! m'fl 40. 
36,.508 i 1811 45. 
7,894 11846 .50 
5,621 ! 1851 55 


Kilogr. In Kilogr. 

8,095 1856 60. .5,548 

4.794 11861,00. . 78,833 

^’“^1 Total' 377,243 


Making allowance's for the years missing, the w'hole production 
during the last five centuries may he estimated in round figures at 
4(X),(K)0 kilograms. 

A number of the minerals included in Table IbO above (compare 
the text following the Table') are dealt with in difierent parts of the 

' Figures are, bovevor. not to be bad for the years 1494,1.505 and 1552,59. — * Ex- 
(iept iron ore. - ’ Except iron and steel. - * A krona - 110 shilling or 0-2(!8 dollar. — 
* A kilogram = 2 204 Ihs. 

Sweden. 
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Table 110. The manufacture of certain mining products, except iron. * 
(.\ kilogram = y joi Ibe. A quintal ~ 220'4 lbs). 


Avorage 
for the 
years 


Gold. 

Kilog. 


; V * I 

Silver.; Lead, j Cuppor. Sulphur.' Alum. . 

I '' r , iron, copper. 

(^uintaU. j QuintHls. Quintals.' Qalntals. Qalul aU. Quintals. QuAutals. ^ 


. 1861 6.5.! 

14-90 

1,129 

: 4.448 ‘ 

17.312 

3.000 

i 4,372 

i 316 

8,773 ( 

376 

: 1866.70.1 

8-28 ■ 

1,18.5 

3,958 ' 

20.033 . 

4,497 

: 3,637 

946 

9.121 1 

247 

. 1871.75.' 

513 1 

780 

.536 ' 

11.624 

3,092 

5,231 

i 1,368 

6.076 1 

495 

i 1876'80. 

s-rs ; 

1.117 

720 i 

9.2.50 ■ 

2.003 

2,662 

, 1,747 

3,602 ; 

479 

' 1881.'® .... 

24 80 

1,713 

, 2,694 : 

7,708 ' 

2,465 

; 4,027 

1 - 

2,312 1 

298 

; 1886'90. ... 

77-08 ; 

4.254 

1 2.744 , 

: 

562 

4,668 

3,038 

.5.422 I 

204 

1891/95.i 

9;)-90 ! 

3.478 

f 1 

4,796 1 

350 , 

3,60ii 

7,.538 

.3,606 j 

388 

11896.00. 

109-70 j 

2,110 

1.5.196 

‘i.l74 i 

394 

1,669 

i 13,077 1 

1,898 ! 

.566 

An 1900. ...i 

88-48 I 

1.927 1 

14,239 ! 

1,360 i 

700 , 

1.S10 

1 12,649 1 

1.672 ! 

846 


followina^ chapter on manufacture, e.sp(‘cially the Chetiii<;al industry. 
The mo.st iiujiortant metals, together with th<' corres])on<ling raising of 
ore, are summarized h<>rp. Regarding the breaking of fossil coal, it 
ha.s already been dealt with in a previous chapter in connection with 
reimrts on the iron mines. 

Copper. Next to iron, copper is the mo.st important of the metals 
produced in this country. Formerly the production of co])])er was carried 
on in several different places, and at neaidy every mine accessible, but 
now it is limited to the copper works at Falun, Atvidaberg, and Kafvel- 
torp, and of late year.s also is carried on at the Superpho.sphate works 
of Helsingborg as an important subsidiary industry, cop])er (and silver) 
being extracted from the waste obtained in producing sulphuric acid 
from cupreous sulphur pyrites. At the firstnamed of these works, the 
ore is mined at the old. mine of Stora Kopparherg (Falun), of which 
mention is made over 600 years ago. The Atvidaberg c,o])per works get 
their ore from the adja(!ent Bersbo and Stefifenburg mines. KafveUorp 
gets its ore from, the mines bearing the same name. The Hcls'ingborg 
copper-works, which formerly imported their sulphur pyrites from Ri’iras 
in Norway, have of late begun to take ore from the newly discovered, 
vast pyrite depo.sits near Snlitelma (likewise in Norwa,v). Besides at 
these works, copper was formerly produced at several other places in 
the kingdom, e. g. at Riddarhyttan, Hakansboda, Virum, Husa, Kengis, 
etc., but now the production of copper at these plaiies has ceased, partly 
for lack of ore, and partly on account of the low prices of copper. In 
all these places, copper ocmirs almost exclusively in combination with 
sulphur, such as copper pyrites, mostly sprinkled into the siliceous mi¬ 
neral, or in intimate combination with sulphur pyrites. The ores now 
worked contain on an average 3 of coi)per. 

‘ Here arc not incladeil certain intermediate productions, a number of which are 
manufactured in no small quantities, such as, in 1900, precipitate of silver 6,966 kilo¬ 
gram, raw and' antimonious load 91,709 quintals (a 390'4 lbs.), cement and raw copper 
12,963 quintals, as well as roasted zinc blende 267,720 quintals. 
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Table 111. Imports and exports of certain unmanufactured or partly manu- 
faelured metals, except iron and steel. 


Average for 
the years 

Gold. 

Eitog. 

Silver. i Lead. 

KUog. 1 QuiotuU. 

Copper. ‘ 
Quintals. 

Zinc. 

Quintals. 

Tin. 

Quintals. 

Im¬ 

ports. 

Jm- 

porto. 

Ex- ! Im- j Ifix- 
ports. i ports. 1 jtorw. 

Im- Ex 

ports, j ports. 

Lm- 1 
porta. I 

Kx- 

porta. 

Im¬ 

port. 

Ez- 

porto. 

1861/6.'). 

.56 

.5,007 

10' 1.513 1..549 

'1 

1,957:14,87.5'! .3,6.')4 


TkV) 

3 

1866 70. 

113 

8,407 

.3,083 ■ l,.‘r29 2,975 

2,678 18;045 

2,981 

207 

372 

7 

1871,75. 

1,639 

9,964 

6.054 4,810 1..373 

5,772 9.098 : 6,r)83l 

183 

1.352 

34 

1876 80. 

1.199 

1,002 

1,729' 5,934; 787 

7.676 6,941 

■ 9,592 

r>i)7 

' 1.613 

3 ' 

1881 85... 

i.o9 


1 , 6.452 2,528 

'10,845 7,.554.16,64.5; 

210 

i 2,260 

11 

1886/ W . 

985 

876 

168;' 9,104' 1,866 

'.12,a30 6.619; 17,651; 

519,; 2,r)00 

72 

1801 05. 

;186 

2,659 

2,849 15,147 7,086 

32,808 5,373 19,.5201 

8(50 

1 3.521 

114 

1896 00. 

1,849 

12,779 

38820,549 10,4.57:<)0,213:11,.546,: 27,078l 

1,621 

i .5.419! 190 

In 1900. 

3,26.3 

9,128 

296^20,672.12,0911:61,499; 20,119i29.126i 1,5.')6!! 6,297 

215 


Formerly th(' copper percentage was frequently determiniid by the so-called 
Stcedisli copper test, which was quite suitable for pure ore. The method was 
as follows: After the ore had been dissolved in a iiiixture of hydrochloric or sul¬ 
phuric acid and nitric acid, and the silicic acid had been separated, the copper 
was precipitated on a clean-tiled iron spike from the diluted boiling solution. 
The copper-free solution was poured off, and the copper washed with water 
that had been boiled, after which the still loosely adhering copper was removed 
from the iron, and after a hurried drying, was either direct weighed as metal, 
or, after being dissolved in nitric acid in a porcelain crucible, was determined 
as oxide or sulphate. Besides this, several other methods have come into use, 
e. g., precipitating with hyposulphite of soda from a boiling solution of sulphate 
and determining as oxide or sulphate; furthermore titration of an ammonia solution, 
with cyanide of potassium, etc. Now precipitation of copper according to the elec¬ 
trolytic method is generally used. For determining very small percentages of 
copper, etc., also a Swedish method is used, viz. Professor V. Eggert£ colori- 
rnetrical method. 

Up to the lieginning of the decennium 1871/80, shaft-furnaces were used 
for melting the ore, according to a method which in metallurgy has been given 
the name the Swedish copper process, in contradistinction to the English pro¬ 
cess, which is exclusively executed in reverberatory furnaces. On account of the 
slight percentage of copper in the ore, and the rising jirices of fuel, this method 
of melting has had to be abandoned. The wet or extraction method was intro¬ 
duced in Falun in the beginning of the seventies, and afterwards at several of 
the present copper works. According to this method, the ore is roasted with 
chloride of soda at a low tem])erature, and the dissolvable salts are extracted 
by means of water mixed with some hydrochloric or sulphuric acid in largo 
wooden basins. From this solution, silver is first precipitated, and then the copper 
is cemented by means of iron scrap. The cement-copper thus obtained, which 
contains 70 to 80 % of copper, is toughened and refined in regenerating rever¬ 
beratory furnaces. 

The production of copper is shown by Table 110. For the sake of 
comparison, it may be mentioned that during the whole of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the production of copper in Falun amounted to an an- 

• Here are also included copper alloys, such as brass, bronze, electroplate,-etc., as 
also metals not specified. 
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mial avorage of 1,700 ton.'<. Tin* toiul copjier iiiwlnttion at th.' said 
mines from tlie middle of the Idth eentiirv op to our time i.s e.siimated 
at over oOO.tKM) tons, which is more than has hitherto l>een prodiM . tl h\- 
any other copper mine in the world. Still the said total amonut doe.« 
not correspond to more than a year's production from all countrie,s 
together at present. 



i 


I 


The. Fnh',> Copper mine 

From ail hi.-tiiriL'.il point of view, this slumlil Ik- lli>‘ proper jilai i to devote 
some attention to eno of the most interesting events in the iii.story of Swedish trade. 
Stora Kopparbergd Bergslags Afctiobolag * is tiie oldest company in .'Sweden 
and probably the oh/est industrinl corpornfion non- e-rixtiny in the. irortd. Its 
origin dates hack ni(>re than liOO years; in ii Hoyal sanction of i;j4T confirming 
its privileges is sjioken of 'iirior, of old e.visting letters of privilege, which 
have been lost'. The original object of the company was to work the rich cop¬ 
per mine at b'aliiii. The (loverniuent, which, in conseipienec of the asserted re¬ 
gal nature of the mine, during centuries has had great inlluenee over the activity 
of the company, has been in receipt of a rent (tax) from it which was so consi¬ 
derable daring the 17th century that the heavy war expenses of that time were 
to a very great extent covi^red by it. The year 1650 shows the maximum jiroduction, 
which amounted to 3,067 tons. Afterwards the production gradually decreased, 
but for nearly two centuries, nearly uji to 1750, the comjiany was the greatest 
copper producer in the world. In 1642, the company erocti'd the Avesta Copper 
refining works. In lOftO, the Doinnarfvet Sawmill was taken over, and gradually 
also forests were purchased. In 1736, the company finally extended its activity 
to Iron production. 

Now, as is well known, the production of copper jilays but an inconsiderable 
par! in the affairs of the company; it has instead become tbc greatest producer 

* I. e.. The Joint-stock Mioing Company of Stora Kopparlicig (at Falun). 
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of iron and -leol, and the Ki'onfoat c.vporter of forest products. The company 
now owns no less tliaii 300,000 hectares of forest (750,000 acires or about half 
the area of all forest in Enf;laii(l), and has erected the largest saw-mill in the world 
at Skntskar, uhere the company also has an important wood-pulp manufactory. At 
Kvtu'usvcden it lia.s recently erected a comhined pulp-manufactory and paper-mill 
at a cost of 3 million kronor. The company’s iron works at Domnarfvet are 
touched upon in many places in this work; they arc incomparably the greatest 
of their kind in Northern Europe. The total amount of the company's assets is 
estimated at more than 40 million kronor. 

The name of this corporation was originally Kopparbergslagen. The shares 
were called sfourth parts*, and, in 1615, were fixed at a number of 1,200; they 
were declared as real estate by special law, so that acipest of su<di share had 
to be registered as real estate. In 1890, a reconstruction took place resulting 
in the corporation emerging into a joiiit;Stock company formed upon modern 
lines, and at this change every :.fourth-part» was exchanged against eight shares 
of one thousand kronor each, so that the jdint cfijdtal amounts to 9'« million kro¬ 
nor. The Hoard has its seat in Stockholm, hut the acting manager resides in Fa¬ 
lun, where the head offices for the inanagenient of the works are still situated. 
The shares are held solely hy Swedish snbjcets and corporations, and, to a smaller 
part, by the State. — t'p to IS'.Ki inclusive, the company had from the cotn- 
iiicncemcnt of its activity broken .35 million tons of copper ore and rock, produced 
.')00,000 tons of copper (to a value, including bv|iroduets, of over one thousand 
million kronor): further, 16,000 kilograms of silvtT, and 1,200 kilograms of gold, 
besides a great iiumhei- of other iniuiug ])rodutts. In its iron production it has 
utilized !.6l'0.ooo tons of ore and )i;(>diK'cd Stio.oOO tons of pig iron. 544,000 
tons of bar iron, 44 5,0oo tons of (fessrmer and iMartin ingots. Its timber trade 
has enihraced 22' j niillion logx of sawn timoer. wliich in.'ide 1 million standards 
of sawn tiM'.hcr: million Jo.id-- oi charcoal nave been consnincd. Most of these 

i|uan'itic ' avc verv considciatilv iinrcasod since ISiKt. For the ears 1897 1902 
till' 'livatrnds paid ha\c aiiiouiitcd to to. 12. it. It, 12. and 14 ii siiectively, 
besides uhhi; tlio couipay fia- i n.itcil sever.il m \v cstahlishments out ot tin profits 
instead of lioiTowiug liie tnnds iicm-sary. 

Ill our iliU's, tlie l■(|)ll»■l■ lirodiictioii is m . . le to til! lioiio deiiifuid.s. 
wliicii is sliouii liy tin- liii t tlini, in l!d)2. iOi i.oporl of la'' copper and 
co])|fci wa.sic atnonnlcd to 5,<8(13 tons, vvbiji e.,jH ’. \,a- “iily 1,447 
tons, and the import of ]datcs, etc., anunmted i ■ i.ti.si ..'in.-, while the 
export did not <ro liio-hcr than 70 Ions. The impnrii'd copper as well 
as that jirodnccd in the country, is nsed jiartly by mechanic shops, 
and ]iart.ly tor the makintf ot brass a( Sknltana. Torj^sbammar, and 
(Tusuni. Besides this, .some is worked into pbites, wire, and pipes at 
8kn.ltuua and Granefors. and. finally, some i-^ used by copper-smiths for 
making; cooking-vessels, etc. 

Zinc. Sweden possesses eptife eomsidera'ile ijuantities of zinc ore; 
this eon.sists (‘xeJii.sive.ly of zinc-bJenrle or sulphide of zinc. Of all 
the zinc ore. mined in Eurojie. in 18116,'1!K)0 (1,118,868 tons jter annum), 
Sweden has eontrihuted .'>7,701 tons, or S ic In 1898 and 1899 our 
share was even S-.’jg %. The total production of Sweden amounted in 
1902 to 48,783 tons; see further Table 95, on page 682. Metallic zinc 
or any preparation thereof is not manufactured in Sweden, all the' ore 
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being exported. The ineoinparab.l v largest zine-blende deposit Ammeberg, 
in the Lftn of OstergOtland, is even owned by foreigners, namely by the 
Belgian eonipany Vieille Montagne. Tlie Auimeberg ore is roasted 
there previous to exporting. 

Jiuring the quinquennial periods 18C1/1!)00, Sweden's expo-rts of zinc ores 
amounted in yearly averages to: 

Average. Metric tons, j Average. Metric tons, i Average. Metric tona. 

1861 65 . 3.716 j 1876 80. 18,7611801 95. 29,064 

1866 70. Il,t«t8 1881 Ki . -'2,165 ■ 1896 00 . 44,387 

1871 75. 11.77811886 90 . 26.:vS9 , In 1900. 40,879 

The value of the exports'of zinc ores in 1902 is estimated to 1,928,000 
kronor. Of the total (4.3,81.3 tons), 29,929 tons were exported to Belgium, 
7,395 tons to France, 1,425 tons to'Germany, and 5,064 tons to the Netherlands. 

Nickel. Nickel ore is found in several places in combination with mag¬ 
netic pyrites in such large quantities that it was formerly worked, but of late 
the mining of this ore has ceased. The process of producing nickel at the two 
nickel-works Klefva and Sagmyra in many respects resembled the old copper¬ 
melting process: the removal of the greater amount of suljihur, arsenic, and 
iron by repeated roastings and meltings, furthermore relining, roiisiing, and re¬ 
duction with charcoal, and tiiially the making of so-called imlvcrizcd nickel. 

Cobalt occurs, though sparingly, in several pl-accs in the country, e. g. at 
Tiinaberg, Vena, and Gladhammar. Besides at these places, cobalt occurs in consider¬ 
able quantity together with copper ore at the ll&kansboda and Uiddarhyttan miues. 
In melting these ores, cobalt is precipitated, together with the iron and some coi)per, 
on the bottom of the furnace, forming so-called »nasi,r-, which of late has occasioned 
the extraction of cobalt and copper by the wet process, by dissolving in diluted sul¬ 
phuric acid, and precipitation of both metals, .tiiso this production has now ceased. 

Gold i.s produced almost exclusively at the Falun copper works by 
the extracting of ore residues, the .sih'cr and cop])cr having first been 
extracted. Besides in certain shafts in the Hiora Kopparherg mines (where 
g^old occuivi native, sprinkled in qnartz together with selenium-bisnipth), 
it also forms a constant constituent in all ore, both in the silicic, cojiper- 
pyrites and in the sulphur-pyrites to an amount of five grams per ton 
(O'ooo5 ji). The gold is extracted according to a Swedish method. 
After the silver and copper have been extracted from the carefully' 
roasted ore, the remainder, which principally consists of qnartz, sili¬ 
cate, and oxide of iron, is treated with a diluted .solution of hypo¬ 
chlorite of lime, mixed with some hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, so that 
free chlorine is generated, whereby the gold is dissolved (fhe. Munhtell 
process). From the solution of chloride of gold thus obtained, the gold 
is precipitated with ferrp-sulphate and plumbic acetate. The old Adelfors 
mines, which were given up in 1874, have from 1890 been worked by a 
foreign company, which, however, also has abandoned the same. The 
})roduction of gold in the country during different periods is shown by 
Table 111, on page 755. Of the total production of gold during 1902 (or 
94'3 kilogram) no less than 92's kilog. were from the copper works in Falun. 
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In the Falun Copper Mine. Photo, alfh^dabict**. 
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For determining the perce)i1ape of gold in iron and copjter pyrites as well 
as in silicic ores, Flattner's tetsis are used. .Mter the ore has been crushed fine 
anil perfectly roasted. .SOO grams are weighed nji. and in a somewhat damp con¬ 
dition this ore is subjected to the effects of chloride gas, after which the chlo¬ 
ride of gold formed is extracted b> means of an aqueous chloric solution. The 
surplus of chloride is (‘xpelled by means of evaporation, and the gold is preeijn- 
tated with ferro sulphate, collected on a filter, and exjielled. after its combustion, 
together with some silver and lead on a cui»cl of bone-ashes, after which the 
silver is liberated by boiling with nitric acid, and the remaining gold is weighed. 
— For determining the percentage of gold occurring in copper, rcgnlus, etc., they 
are dissolved in nitric acid, and the remaining gold is treated as aforesaid. 

Silver. Production of silver and lead now only takes place at Sala 
and Kafreltorp, where .silverbearing: galena is worked, and at the cojiper- 
extraction works at Falun, Atciduherg, and Jlelniiighorg, where silver is 
procured as a bv-]iroduct by precipitating from (' 0 ]>per-solutions. 

.\mong the aforesaid silver-works. Sola takes the foremost place. Its exist¬ 
ence goes back as far as to the close of the fifteenth century, but it cannot be 
definitely determined how much earlier silver )>rodnction took place there. The 
State has for many ci'iituries suiiported these works by privileges consisting in 
grants of land and forests ai>d in the right to get charcoal fi-om adjacent parishes. 
On the other hand, the t^tate had the right to conduct the works through the 
Board of Mines, and to hold for its own account '.lO of the silver produced. This 
stfto of things continued till the close of 181)0, when the mine and the works 
were bought by a iirivate comjiany. 

The production in Sala, which at the ti7iie of (InstaMis Vasa (1.52;i 60) amounted 
on the average to 3,000 kilogram annually,, has of late decreased so that daring the 
last decades it has only amounted to 2,000 kilogr. of silver and t ,i'i00 tuns of lead. 
Since the new compimy took over the mine, the production has agaiu at certain 
times increased by tlie jiurcha.se of ore from other mines and by improved methods 
for enricliing and melting the ore. Still thi.- jiroductiou amounted in 11102 only 
to 91*0 tons of marketalde lead, and D.’iT kilogr. of silver. 

TAc nilcer-porci-iifiiiii’ in the jiurc galena varies cimsiderably in different 
parts of the mine and in different samples, namely from 1'5 to 0'2r> v The 
percentage has not been found to dejiend in any way njion the structure of tte 
galena, such as being more or less granulated. ()n an average, the silver-jiercen- 
tage is such ihat the le.id obtained contains O'su of silver. 

The silver-percentage of tlie ore, slag, etc., is determined either by the so-called 
slioiling* process, or by melting with carbonate of soda in iron melting crucibles. In 
making the >boiling» test — which is priucijially used for slags aud alloys, espe¬ 
cially when they contain copper and arsenic — 3 grams of the pulviirized substance 
are mixed with granulated lead and melted together with borax in muffles in a so- 
called cssayer of fire-proof clay, when some lead, together with foreign substances, 
becomes slag and is absorbed by the- melted bora.\. When so much slag has been 
obtained that it covers the lead, and no further oxidizing takes jilace, the lead is 
poured into a chill and afterwards driven off on a cupel of bone-ashes. 

Lead is not produced otherwise than in connection with silver, and 
only at Sala and Kafveltorp. Concerning the amount of the production, see 
TahlellO,page 754. The world’s total production daringl89G/1900amounted 
to 794,000 tons per annum; Sweden’.^ contribution amounted to 1,520 tons, or 
only O a In 1902 the Swedish produetion haul decrea-sed to 843 tons. 
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4. MEASURES FOR THE PROMOTION OF MINING 
INDUSTRY AND METAL PRODUCTION. 

Administrative affairs relating to mining were dealt with in 
former times by the Board of Mines ('i-Borgskolleginms) instituted in 
1630. In ISiik, this office was abolished and its business conferred to 
the Board of Trade (until 1900 placed under the. Hom<! Department, 
but now under the ICinanci'. Department). After reorganization in 1891, 
one of the three bnrt^aus of the said Board was set apart for mining 
affairs as well as industry in general. Concerning the. so-called Mine 
Map office, which is under tht^ same bureau, see page 70.o. The mining 
statistics are since 1858 being compiled by the Board of Trade; having 
of late, been ri-organized, th<!y have gained considerably in reliability 
and value. 

The Iron Institute (JUrnkontoret*) is a financial institution peculiar 
to Sweden, organized originally with the object of rendering assistance 
to its members during bad conjunctures, as well as in geuez'al. by sup¬ 
port and encouragemeni, of working for the ])roiuotion of the iron in¬ 
dustry in Bwinlen. 

'flic real founder of the Iron lustttutr. was A. Xordencrants. The Institute 
comini'iieed its work in 174 s. ,\t first it was suhjeeted to various regulations liy the 
Secret ('011111111100 of the Hiksda;;. hut since 17tl!i, the Iron Institute has been in 
possession of full self-soverninent. 'I’be reifuhitions now in force are those con¬ 
firmed by the (ioverninent ou .laiiuary 'Jd, jst)4. witti amendments of July 

• 26 , 1001 '. 

Jlost of the Swedish Iron works are part-owmrs in the Iron Institute, where 
they ha\e a tote in accordance with the groumls prescrihed, and pay annual 
contributions to the funds, amounting' to about O'sn kronor per ton of publicly 
wciglind iron. The Board consists of 5 ordinary and extra commissioners, each 
appointed for three years at the general nutting of the Society, the so-called 
Iron Kiksdag, be.ing held every third year. 

The main ohjeet of the Iron Institute is to assist the members with loans 
on favourable conditions. Kspecially during the first jieriod of its existence, the 
Iron Institute sent considerable sums of money to the large iron sales at the 
Fasting market in Kristinehamii, and during bud seasons the Iron Institute itself 
purchased iron from iron work proprietors. The Iron Institute has gradually 
limited itself to the granting af loans, advanced under various denominations, such 
us ordinary loans, extra loans, advance loans, accident loans, building loans, etc. 

But, as mentioned above, the Iron Institute has also had another very credit¬ 
able object, namely to f>rom.oie the 'advaneetnmt of the Sweduh iron industry. 
To this intent the institute has jmt aside a fund for investigations and experi¬ 
ments; made annual grants to mining schools, charring schools, and geological in¬ 
vestigations; built a testing establishment fur testing of iron and other building 
metals (now united with the similar institution at the Technical High School); 
granted a number of traveling stipends, and supported an official body of its own, 
consisting of technically educated persons for the practical assistance of iron work 
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proprietors at their works; and spent considerable sums on the purchase 4i mining 
literature as well as on the publication of such literature. Ever since 1817, the 
institute has also published its highly reputed journal, sAnnals of the Iron Institute* 
(Jarnkontorcts Annaler). On the whole, a very considerable share of the credit 
is due to the Iron Institute for the high standing which Swedish iron industry 
during the last hundred years has unceasingly striven to attain. 

The Iron Institute has had no support from the State except daring the 
first period of its existence, when the iron work proprietors received the right of 
raising money in the Bank of Sweden on publicly weighed iron, a provision 
which was since amended in so far that the Institute during the years 1818/70 
enjoyed a credit of 900,000 kronor at 4 % interest with this bank. Excepting at 
one occasion of no importance, dividends have not been given to the members. 

At the expiration of 1902, the Iron Institute had. in round figures, a 
capital of 4 million kronor, a Reserve Fund of 1 million kronor, and a so- 
called (ieneral Fuad of I'la million, 11ms a total amount of over (i million kronor. 

Instniction with regard to this industry is now ladng given at 
one highii and two lower mining .school.^. The Higher Mining achool 
was instituted in 1822 at KaJiin. l>nt in 1868 it was removed to Stoek- 
holm and united with the IVehnieal High School, under wleu.- direction 
the Mining school stands, although it has its own priiicipi-I. 

E'onr regular Uacuers are engaged at the school, namely professors of me- 
tallargy and the art of smelting, the scienee of mining and mining mechanics; 
as well as a lecturer on metallurgy and mining chemistry. Inslrnction is given 
in mining chemistry and general and special metallurgy, with an extended course 
in the metallurgy of iron; further, instrnction concerning ore and coal deposits, 
science of mining, and enriching, and in everything pertaining to mining mechanics, 
such as the construction of water-works, hainmer-iiiills, rolling-mills, blast-apparatus, 
hoisting-engines, etc. The course lasts nearly 1 Vs year, and instruction is 
free. Concerning the requirements for admission etc., as well as preparatory 
instruction, see under the Technical High School, page 344. The number of 
pupils in 1903 amounted to 16, besides 61 pupils in i)repatory courses at the 
Technical High School. The Mining school enjoys an annual State grant of about 
23,000 kronor, and a sum of 15,000 kronor a year from the Iron Institute for 
the practical instruction of pupils in the iron industry and mining, at whrks 
and mines. 

The Lower Mining sohools are situated in Falun and Filipstad. 
The Falun School was established upon the removal of the former 
higher school to Stockholm (see above); the Filipstad School was 
established in 1830. Both these schools have for their object the 
training of foremen mine-captains, a. o. The subjects of instrnction 
are the same as at the Mining school in Stockholm, but admission is 
easier and the courses are smaller. The schools are supported by a 
State grant and by contributions from the Iron Institute. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


In the introdiutojy s)irve.y oi’ branches of trade friven above, an 
acconnl is in(duded of those ffcueral conditions tliat ha- e i xeroised a 
l>eneficial or dele-terious influence, on the development of manufacturing 
industries in Sweden. Before proceeding to sketch the jtresent .state of 
Swedish industrial enterprise, we ]>roj)ose to give a few brief data re¬ 
garding its history. 

In the Middle Af^os and f<»r some consideriihlc time later, the industry of 
the eountr}- mu.\' k- said to have been exclusively domestic in character; hence, 
the review given below of the histoi^’ of handicrafts cinbrace.s at the same time 
the story of the tirst beginnings of industry in the country in past times. Only 
in the sixteenth century greater industry, in the modern sense of the word, is 
to be traced in Sweden; here, as in almost all other tiidds, the leaders and 
promoters were the two Kings Gustavus Vasa and Charles IX. Gustavus Fasa 
(lo'iS/GO) was the great regenerator, tirst and foremost by re-establishing the 
indei)enilence of Swcalen and by securing for her a linn political organization; at 
the same time! he was himself as a fanner, as well as a manufacturer and a man 
of, business the greatest employer in his kingdom. Sweden had already at that 
date attained a rather high position in shipbuilding and in the manufacture of arms, 
while mining, too, was already a very important factor in the economic life of the 
country. Charles TX (lol)9/16n) did great service to industry in his time, more 
especially in connection with mining in Vcrraland. In the compass of his duchy, many 
factories were set uj), such as for cloths, arms, and glass; there, too, a very considerable 
manufacture of tar was carried on, an article which at that time and for long 
afterwards formed one of the chief exjwirts from Sweden. 

The industrial history of the seventeenth century is also closely and pri¬ 
marily bound up with the names of the great statesmen of the time, viz. the two 
Kings Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XI, and the famous Chancellor of the 
former, Axel O.vcusticriia. The name of one private individual, however, must not 
be forgotten: Louis De Geer. The contributions of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Axel Oxenstiema to the industrial life of their age were chiefly in the fields of 
trade and navigation, but they :ilso made great efforts to stimulate and promote 
manufactures. In this department, by far most h.ad to be created afresh. 
Skilled workmen were called in from abroad to instruct the Swedish artisans, 
who as a class have never forgotten what they then acquired; and, to remedy 
the lack of capital in the country, competent and wealthy business men were 
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induced by various means to'settle in Sweden and invest money in industrial 
onteriirises. Tiie most eminent of these foreigners was Tmxiw De 6res7‘(l 687/16f>2), 
a Diitchman; after Inning already emliarked largely in business on Sweden at an 
early imriod of his life, he settled in the country in 1027. As a naturalized 
Swedish subjwt. lie served his new country well and faithfully, while, in return, it 
threw open to him its manifold natural resources, gi’anting him vitv extensive 
privileges and thereby rendering his opportunities and conseiiuenf gains greater. 
All circnmstaiicos afford evidence of a remarkable policy, pursued with great 
consistency by (instavus Adolphus and Oxe.nstierna, of searching out men of the 
greatest capacity in every ibimain and endeavouring to acquire them for the benefit 
of Sweden, a broad and enlightened patriotism that has had the most beneficent 
results. I,ouis I)c Ueer did a great de.il at Daiinemora, but, above all. lie transforiiieii 
Kinspang into the chief seat of manufacturing industry in Sweden, erecting blast¬ 
furnaces, tilt-hammers, and factories there, im|iroving the forges on the French 
or Walloon pattern, and putting up giiu-foiindries, etc. Norrkoping bei-ame the 
port from which were shipped the products of this increased activity ami it 
grew' so ratiidly as to rank from that time with the chief towns of Sweden. 
In Sorrkbidiig itself, industrial establishments were founded. riHe-factories and 
brass-works; the manufacture ot cloth, that has since been a noted production 
of the town, dates its origin from that period. (The first cloth-factory in 
Sweden of any importance had been established at .lOnkdping about Kilt!). The 
linen imlustry and leather manufacture attained a considm'abb' deielopment; 
breweries were started on the model of those in Oermany and Kngland, and 
also paper-works; the production of arms went on increasingly: the famous eoiiper- 
miue in Falun attained at this time its maximum outjiut, while the Fskilstuna- 
ware, in our days so renowned, began to be manufactured in the reign of Charles 
X liustavus (Iii.d4/V,0). 

Charles XT (1(>60 '.<7), whose energies extended over a very wide fichl, paid 
attention to industry, too. Cloth-manufacture in iiartieular deveioi»ed with rapid 
strides, largely owing to the King’s orders that the uidforms now introduced into 
the army should be exclusively made of homo-manufactured material. The ]>ro- 
dnetion of arras was further develojied, and in that branch scarcely any other 
country could vie with Sweden at the lime; great (luantities were manufactured, not 
only in the larger factories but also by artisans and in the liomiiS. Swedish shiji- 
building, an ancient industry, made important progress and, at SiidwTors, an anchor- 
forge was erected, which soon became famous throughout Europe. ■ 

To sum up, then, Swedish industry of the seveuteeuth cmitury was l»y no 
means insignific..ant. It may be said, however, to have been (mntined to a few 
branches only, of which still fewer eonid boast of having reached a stage where 
their products found a market abroad. A very large iiroportion of manufactured 
articles had still to be imjiorted, and the production of raw material was beyond 
question the main source of livelihood for Swedes of that period. It was the 
chief object of the eighteenth century to extend manufacturing industry to all 
departments and to increase the cx])ort trade; changed political conditions caused 
the part of promoter to pass over to the rejiroscntatives of the pcojile in the 
Riksdag and to private individuals. Among the latter, the foremost jdace now 
belongs to a Swede, Jonas Alstromer. That remarkable man was born at Alingshs 
in 1686. He began his career as a merchant in London. It was not long, 
however, before he conceived it to be his life’s work to make his native laud 
a participant in the fiourisbing industry that formed the basis of the wealth 
of England; to accomplish this end, Alstromer laboured incessantly during the 
remainder of his life, displaying those qualities of fortitude of jiurpose, unselfish¬ 
ness, and unpretentiousness, that are often to be met with in our people when a 
man has found an object in life to which to devote his whole energy. 
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AlstriJmer began to carrj- out bis project by sending over from England to 
Sweden workmen and machinery for the weaving of woolen and cotton goods, 
but he soon determined to move to Sweden himself. In Aliiigsas, he put up all 
kinds of factories for textile goods, and utider his guiding hand Aliiigsas became 
the chief seat of that species of industry; moreover, engineers, artisans, and fore¬ 
men came in large numbers to study the methods in nse there. One of the lead¬ 
ing princiities that Alst.roincr held to, was, as far as possible, to make use of 
Swedish raw materials. This cansial him to turn his attention to almost all the 
sources of livelihood of Swedes of that day: he was specially active in furthering 
a more rational breed of domesti - animals. 11<! was, moreover, a highly enlightened 
man. and took a kemi iutenwt in scientilie research. He was instrumental in the 


foundation of Oio .Aeadmny of Sciene.es, and established a library, a natural historj' 
museum, and a collection of models at .Aliiigsas. 

The. new moveimmt was viiceived 


with great enthusiasm by the (lovorn- 
ment and the Hiksdag, and liNcry en¬ 
couragement was offered to it. Sjiecial 
rights and privileges were accorded 
to .AlstrOraer ami other industrialists; 
numbers of branches of industry uji 
to that period unpractised in Sweden 
were set on foot, and everything was 
done, also, to stimulate the export of 
Swedish-madc goods. 

That much of the youthful en¬ 
thusiasm which had had so promising 
a success in the beginning, diid away 
niiprnductivoly, by reason of tlie natn-* 
ral olistacles that further experience 
brought to light, is well known. The 
keen mercantile ideas followed out in 
Sweden with the utmost consistency. 
gav(“ rise to many industrial onter- 
jirises not adapted to flic conditions 
of the country; it was subsequently 
found that these were doomed to 



failure from their very inceiitiou, Imt Ahtromer. 

the inevitahle stagnation thereby eii- non, ibss. mod iioi. 

tailed had very far reaching effects 

on the industrial life of tho jieriod. It may he said, however, about the de- 
scriptioms usually given of tlio state of things existing in Sweden at the close -of 
the jicriod known as the »Era of labertys, that they are paljiably overdrawn 
in many particulars, being based largely upon contemporary notices that are not 
free from party bias and certainly lack adequate authoritativeness. We possess 
another iTitique upon the times in the population statistics, then established. As far 
as can be judged from that source, the decade 1761/60 was perhaps the most 
jirospcrous period that Sweden ever enjoyed, in economic regard; and though 
towards the close of the next decade conditions became considenibly worse, yet 
the reign of (lustavus III (1771/92) will not bear comparison at all with 
the »Era. of Liberty* (1719/72). With reference, in particular, to the activi¬ 
ties of AlstrOmcr himself, it is true, <"ertainly, that many of tho factories he 
established had subsequently to be closed, and that the machinery often found 
its way back to foreign countries, where it was sold at prices not comparable 
with the original cost, but one element of his work was not lost, viz., the 
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industrial editcation which he im¬ 
parted to this countrymen, for to 
that is in gi-eat measure owing the 
economic progress that has come 
iilmut in later times. 

The reign of GuntaruK 111 
(1771/92) was of import for Swedish 
industry up to a certain point, in so far 
that a more liberally-minded legisla¬ 
tion contrilmted its quota towards 
placing industrial enterprises on a 
sounder basis. The credit of this 
improvement Imlongs i>rincipally to 
the great financier J. Liljencraniz 
(1730/Tdl.">). Generally speaking, 
however, the condition of things from 
an economic point of view was dis¬ 
tinctly unfavourable during the greater 
part of the reign of Gustavus III. 

With the (lawn of the nine* 
teenlh centnry came the vast re¬ 
volution in the industrial world en¬ 
tailed by the discovery of steam as a 
motive power. Sweden ajiprojiriated 
the epoch-making discovery very 
early, a circumstance due to the 
efforts of A. JS’’. Edelcrantz (1754/1821), a very versatile official, scientist, and 
literary man. He went to Kngiand in 1804,’ retuniing with four steam-engines 
of the best construction, on Watt’s system. To set up these enaines he procured 
tbe services of an Knglish engineer, Samuel Owen (1774/1864), a man who 
earned the gratitude of Sweden for work in many departments. The mechanical 
workshops that Owen established (180!t) .at Kniigsbolmcn. Stockholm, mark the first 
beginning of machine industry in Sweden. That series of eminent foreigners 
who have worked as j)ioneers to jn-omote the -industries of Sweden is headed by 
De Geer and closed bv Owen. It was Owen’s doing that Sweden eatme second only 
to England among the nations in applying steam-power in the .service of navigation. 
Owen was, furthermore, very active in the causes of temperance and religions revival. 

From that time forward, the history of Swedish industry becomes one of the 
several special branches into which activity in this direction resolved itself; 
many of the more important features of each will be briefly touclied upon in the 
foUowing jiaragrapfas. The mo.st im]>ortant events in the general history of legisla¬ 
tion on the subject during the nineteenth century are: the emancipation of industry 
from antiquated restraints in the years 1846 and 1864, the French commercial treaty 
of 18(55 introducing the system of free trade, and the subsequent return to a 
modified system of protective duties in tbe years 1888 and 1892; in the history 
of the special branches during the same time, the rise of the sawmill indrmtry 
occupies the foremost place. Swedish industry still suffers very materially from 
the difficulties concomitant with the absence of fossil fuel and with the failing 
market for many of our manufactured wares; these circumstances have already 
been discussed above. 

The number of people taking their livelihood from industry in 1870 was cstim- 
.ated at 613,000, i. e., 14*7 •( of the whole population; the number in 1900 had 
risen to 1,484,000, or 28-9 ^ of the whole population; the above figures embrace 
all spc'-ieaik)f industry and handicrafts as also mining. 
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The development of Swedish industry during the last few decades 
may be roughly given by actual figures, though those for the earlier 
periods are not very reliable. It is not, indeed, until 1896 that the 
.statistics on this point can l»e fully relied on. Restricting ourselves to 
those branches for which figures are available for some decades back, 
we may display the development during 1861/97 by means of the 


following Table*: 

AvoniK*! 

No. of 

No. of 

Valne of 

!';•«•*< .•'jfK 

Workmen. 

Hannfactnres. 

1861, 65 . 

. 2,465 

30,016 

71,693,000 kronur. 

1866 . 

. 2.235 

31,601 

82,966,000 . 

1871 7.5 . 

. 2,516 

.52,207 

143,912,000 . 

1876,'80 . 

. 2,827 

. 57.423 

154,.587,0a) 

1881 8.5. 

. 2.916 

68,627 

1&5,64.3,000 . 

1886'!K) . 

. 3.174 

•84,482 

219.960.000 

1891/95 . 

. 4,165 

117,207 

Uie.KXl.OOO 

In 1897 . 

. 5.297 

161,45:4 

466,800.000 . 


Even if fbe advance shown b^■ the figures above io some extent 
should be owing to a greater completeness of returns in later years, yet 
the numbers point indisputably to a very marked progress during that 
]»ericKl. Espt'c.iiilly distinct is the rajnd development subsequent to 1889. 

In I89(‘rl90(), during which years the figures of the manufacturing 
statistics are fully comparable wi+h each other, the develoi)ment has 
been as follows: 


No. or • No. of Valoo af 

Factu i«:s. Workmen. ManufaetureB. 


1896 .. 

.. 8.812 

202,293 

692.401.1XX) kronor. 

1897 ... . 

. 8.971 

220,2'>2 

783..504,0ix; 

> 

ISiiS ,. 

.10,1.129 

245.720 

8»7.750.<Xl0 


1899 . 

. 10,364 

257.526 

949.635.0lX) 

> 

r.xKt. . 

.. 10.549 

2';:...t79 

1,046.196,(100 

» 

Another 

method of displaviiig 

lllC C.ilV 

.’.nces mfidc l)y 

industry is 

afferded by 
and coke (in 

the figures wducb follow', givii 
metric toihs A 2,204 Ib.s.}: 

g *^ 111 ' consumption of coal 

Average 

Production 
in Tons. 

Import tr. 
Tons. 

Consumption 
in Tons. 

Do. per Inhab. 
in Kilogr.* 

186165 

. :n.0(X) 

3;45.(X10 

366,000 

92 

1866,70 ... 

. 40.CXX> 

378,000 

418.) XX) 

100 

1871/75.... 

. .50,0(X» 

59.5,c00 

645.000 

151 

1876. 80. .. 

. 93.0tX) 

782.(HX1 

875,000 

lf)4 

1881 85 .. 

. 151,IKX.» 

1,042,(KKl 

1,19.3.000 

259 

1886/90.... 

. 177,(XXI 

],322.(XX! 

1.499,000 

316 

1891/96... 

. 203,000 

1,759,000 

1.962.000 

406 

1896/00 ... 

. 236,U(X) 

2,614,000 

2,800.000 

666 

In 1900... 

. 2.52,000 

3,129.0U) 

3,381.000 

661 

Thus, in 

little more than thirtj 

years the consumption of coal and 

coke has gone up from <i70,000 tons annually to nearly 3,4(X),(K)0, or 


from less than 100 kilogr. to more than 660 kg. per inhabitant. The in¬ 
crease during the last few years has been extraordinarily great. 


* A krona = 110 ahilling or 0'268 dollar. — * A kilogram = 2'204 lbs. 
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The consumption of coal tor Europe as a whole is at present about 1,200 
kilogr. per inhabitant annually. The lowness of the figure given above for Sweden 
s accounted for by the foot that other fuel is used to so large an extent in 
comparison with other countries. For the Swedish iron production charcoal Is 
iilmost exclusively used as fuel, while wood is used for many purposes where other 
countries have coal. Furthermore, the large number of cases where water-power 
is made use of in industry are in a measure another e.vplanation of the relatively 
small consumption of coal in Sweden. 


A complete siirvey of the present state, of the manufacture of Sweden 
may be obtained by consulting the factory statistics as it has been 
carried out in later years. , Including also dairy-farming, and forest 
and raining industries, which have been dealt with separately above, 
the total number of industrial concerns and of hands employed at them, 
together with the value of the manufactured articles — handicrafts and 
domestic trades excluded — amounted to the following in 190(1: ‘ 


Branch of Industry. 


Textile and Clothing industr.v. 

Hides, Skins, and Hair. 

Oils, Tar, India ruliher, etc.. 

Timber and Timber-ware industry. 
Paper industry.. 


Chemical industry. 

Mining . 

Ironworks ° and Blast-Furnaces 
Hetal- and Machine industry .. 
Other branches. 


No. of 

No. of 

Value of 

Factories. “ 

Workmen. 

output. Kronor. 

. 5,04:i 

fj.5.570 

387.249,000 

. 802 

37,187 

1514,734,000 

. 623 

6,873 

•26,166,000 

187 

2,434 

21,105,000 

. 1,713 

68,41)2 

231,747,000 

159 

8,490 

30,340,000 

s 37 

676 

■ 1,898,000 

t 1,555 

44,974 

69.417,000 

. . 256 

2,644 

1.5,2a5,000 

438 

1.3.861 

20,273,000 

. 246 

16,876 

183,053,000 

. 1,441 

56,222 

167,.%3,0(K1 

. 421 

7.757 

17.900,000 

1 12,921 

322,016 

1,306,320,000 


In respect to the value of output, it should be noticed tlmt ]>roducts 
subjected to several processes of refinement arc put down at their full value in 
each ease. This naturally renders the total* amount considerably too high; it 
is, however, .at present, impossible to rectify this. 


A corresponding calculation for 1897 (not quite so complete) gives 
a total , value of output of 98.‘1 million kronor, i. e.. 196 kronor, on an 
average, for every inhabitant in the country. It may be seen from 
Table 114 and the niaj) on page 771 how this relation between value of 
output of manufactures and pojmlation varies in different jiarts of the 
kingdom. The foremost place is occupied hy Malmfihus Liin, with 3.56 
kronor per inhab., while Jemtland comes last with only 41 kronor. — 
Table 114 shows, too, which branches of manufacturing industry have 
attained the wide.st scope in Sweden. 


’ The iigureg given in this Table are considerably more comprehensive than those on 
page 767 and cannot, therefore, be compared with them. — * Factories that turn out articles 
in more than one of the branches here enumerated arc included in both or all places; 
hence,',.^nt^ptal nnmber of factories is somewhat too high. — ’ Imdnding also other metals. 
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Vnrtorij n1 the ^roltJuUtan Falls. 


may lie divided into three industrial spheres. The Southern 
section iif tlie eoimtry, extending nortliwards to altont the latitude of 
the north shores of tlie large lakes, is ihje.d\- devoted to agrieultore; in 
addition. howeviO'. a very eonsiderahle iinlo'^'v earried on in liranehes 
allied to ugrienltiire, and in others also. i;i ('citti-il S-veden. heside 
agriculture, mining and allied mannfaeliires forni a vti\ important 
sonnu- of livelihood foi- the ]ieojde. In Sor;h■ fa t^wefien, lastly, agri¬ 
culture is to .some extent p\it into the shade ii\ ihe timiier industry, and 
in the far north, hy mining. 

The characteristics that may be especially ascribed to Swedish in¬ 
dustry are the iMiiployment of the very best materials ■■ in some ease.s 
almo.st nnnpees.sarily sujierior in quality — and. moreover, honest and 
careful workmanship. This last-mentioned eharai teristie of Swedi.«h manu¬ 
factures is due, in great measure, to the ])ersonal intci'est that Swedish 
artisans very frequently take in the work they have in hand, and their 
pronounced objection towards letting anything come out of their hands 
that is not ]»erfeeted to the best of their ability. On the other hand, it 
may' be said that the mechanical skill in routine ju'oduction possessed by 
the Swedish w'orkinen is not alway's as great, as might be wished; that, 
again, is due to the fact that production is often necessarily carried on 
on a small scale, jmeeluding a thoroughly' satisfactoiy distribution of 

49 


Hipeden. 
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Table 114. Tke scope of industry in the earious Lam in The more 

important ifidustries in lifOO. 


1 j 

Ij & D S. j 

1 

Fac¬ 

tories. 

Work¬ 

men. 

Value of 
manufac¬ 
tures. 

U:o per 
inhab. 

Greater indnstriee, in 
total for the whole 
kingdom, in I'.HX), 

Value. 

Million 

kronor. 




Mill, kr 

Kronor. 



Stoi^kholni citv .. ' 

e29 

•33,68!> 

»9-73 

346 

Saw-mills 

163-4H 

Stockholm prov.. ' 

:W) 

S.142 


211 

Flourmills. 

KfSk 

Slidermanhand . .. 

;!ia 

r).827 

2;tn9 

186 

Bar iron works- 

65.14 

Cppsalu .. 

1 

8,*511 

24-7t! 

l->0 

Iroii works-' 

(i4-!>2 

Ostergiivlaad . 

8H5 

17.456 

68i;t 

24.S 

Iron audsli cl l.iciorics* 

60-77 

.ninkiipiiig . 

rvn 

SM47 

21t;5 

URt 

fat'loru" . . . 

.57-87 

K ronoberjr. 

liii 

l.bTU 

. 7-7.0 

19 

Ihuries... 

f)7oo 

Kalmar. 

I'.HI 

7.(n:i 

l'.1-l.-t 

81 

Mei’iianiml work'i. 

fdVOJi 

Gotlieid . 



* 

»;') 

BIa-<t iuni{t<vr« . ... 

47-!i& 

Blekii.gc. 

‘>h4 

c.ri-l;'. 

18 11(1 

1-J4 

Sugar reflucrii-s . .. 

47-.bI 

Kristi.e’stad'. 

441 

■I..■|■.'S 


176 

nul’*- 

iri-fii 

Mnimuhns. 

1.(117 

•-'d.lis 

Ki'.i-in; 


Brewf-rl - .. 

;i3-i;4 

Hallaml. 


l.lil'U 

l.T.Mi 


\Vuod-pul{» mil]-* 


(rotfliorjr 0 b »hU:J 

ti(l!i 

■b'i.-llii 

81 T!i 


B(Vl*sujrar ('afit>ri> •s’ 

.•:i ur 

Elfslujrji:.... 

ri:!7 

i:i.(i-hi 


l.-i4 

f'pirit fat'rurJtw 

.•(1-72 : 

Skaraliorg. 

7-.>l 

7.2IK) 

lO.-c.' 

tSi) 

hpiril d'-'iiillfMc- 

i > ' 

Vermlaud . 

.■|(!7 

11,815 

to in 

170 

Paper mills". 

24-2,-i; 

Oreliro .. 


ll.-:'07 


224 

vTttiUfrics; .. 

2iMl4 j 

Vcstmanliiiid .... , 

.|!4 

8.,-)Ui' 

.‘iT) 

213 

. 

17 .-il ! 

Kopparlicrg... 

.<115 


."dioH 


Toban o-factorii s 

1,-|7( j 

(fctlcborg. 

Tcsternorrlaud ... 

.b(i7 

:wo 

14.076 
14,012 ' 

♦ri 

02-99 

2HS 

Other. 

321 n 

2117 

Total, ill liK.iO 

i 

JcuitlaBd . 

lib 

1,771 

4-41 

41 

Vesterbotten. 

14t' 


14-40 

104 

Xof--. T)k‘ I'f jjii 

{KTpl 

Norrbotteu. 

177 

5.i;2:.’. , 

IH-OS 

107 

hi'fflfSftl it'o 1 111* -i<i'> 

l«.w «*.\ClV-ll 




■1 Olilp'lt. 

1. a-f t. V 

Total, in ]S!i7 

ll.i>2« 


»S2 S7 

1% 

Ou t'n- 'ii-tli.i.l*. 1.1 s'tlti.ti • 
I' </>■ 7u'^, i.fiil i.i.'o .*» »•( 


sjieciiil cxclii? ivfly lo tJi!“ nt' >• i xjiiTt ii.iiids. 'riui 

re.<nlt (it tiii‘s.'“ civi iiTii-iaru'cs i- tliat the ]iriii|in t'i (iT Sh i‘iii..-h iiiilu..ii v arc, 
as a rule, of cxocllenl iiiialhy, imt not infrc.jiiciith’.'n ih-ac to the [mi-i'iiaser 
that it is (liihciiJt for tljciii to cdiu ji.-tc with "ooils iin|iiir1c(| from couiilrics 
whore manufactures can he carried on on so mucli vaster a scale. A 
contributory cau.se to tin; expensiveiioss of Swedish nianufaetiired <>;oods 
is also th(* fac-t. to wiiich altention lias bitlerlv iHii.‘n ealli'd, tliat the 
iSwcdish workman not seldom lacks desirable iniensity in his labour. 

The facts enuuu'rated above will be (mou^cl) to account for only few 
of the branches of Swcdisli industry havina; .succeeded in establishinif an 
export trade on a larf'Ci- scale. 'I'o remedy this drawback is the immo- 

' The fiRiires given in iliis re.spect arc hasoil on an invcHtigntion niiiiie bv K. KiiV- 
AiiKBO. imblislieil in the Eko.ioinisk Tirfskrift. IMir.i A krmiii 1 Hi shilling or O'oca dol- 
ler. ■— * Forges anil rollinic-inilis. — Ironworks for the ninnufartnre of unwelded inlor- 
inediate goods — Manufaetoiie.-i for atcci and iron goods and foundries. — ’’ It shonld 
he iiicnliuned that in calculating values, the iucrcasc due to the excises on rnanafaeturce Is 
iuclnded; otherwise the aetna] value of ouTput from the spirit fae.tories and distilleries 
would ouly anciunt to a fraction of the iihovc tigiirc. - - " Including pasteboard factories. 

' Tlic value of manufactures for the Liin of Kristinnstad has increased dispropiirtionately, 
owing to the mode here adopted of vstimating the value of the spirit pr.idiictioii: ef. note 
.■> aliovi 
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Hi 

Table 11 .‘i. Manufacturing industry in Sweden. Totons and rural districts, 

in 1000. * 


1 


Stockholm. 


27,128 

! 127.319 

Kalmar.: 

37: 

760 

8.723 : 

Malmii .i 

■3S8 

8.617 

, 49,998 

Karlskrona... 

40 

2.270 

7.193 

Gothenburg... 

251 

y,B9S 

49,401 

Sodertclgc 

32 

1,655 

6.487 

Norrkiiping... 

175 

8,1)49 

36,289 

llalmstiid. 

59 

i .478 

6,2a3 

Helsingborg. 

il!( 

2.8.5t)‘ 

22.223 

Uppsala . 


1.148 

f).!>2.5 

Gcfle. 

113 

3.451 

16.519 

Nvkiipiug. 

43 

!I52 

5.;i67 

Bor9s. 

82 


1.5.915 

Karlstad 

44 

1.380 

5.250 

Landskrona ... 

fib 1 

l.noit 

1,3.600 

Other towns... 

1.2.35 

21,144 

72,0!)2 

Kristiaustad... 

41 ; 

1,1180 

13.364 

Towns. 



.■ifi;!.6(HI 

JonkSping . 

7r> 

4.010 

11,837 

107,628 

Ystad. 

4*,; 

880 

11.337 

Rural dcstr.. , 

6.tH»4 

157.S51 

5l2.,59ii : 

fjund. 

EsUilstu!;:. - .. 

04 

132 

1.6.31 

3.604 

y.r>si) 

y.oi:* 

Total 

10.349 

2«:>.470 

1.010.100 

diate task sof licfon 

indii 

-trial cni)‘ 

rjirise in the 

coinilrv ,i( fin 

present 

tiuio. if it 

s 1o hi lain 

lbo.se liiiiii 

■nsinns vvliicl 

aldiic 

; > 111 

ler it of 

the economic 


I'lnce 

desirable 

for the country as 

a wliolt 

; as lias 


hi.eD pointed oii'f several limes in the t’oregoiiijj paf^es, tlie jiro.'-pects of 
h, realization of Ihe.se liopes seem lirigliter at jirt'seiil than in tin' past. 

This fact depends upon the ex])ei‘tatioiiK entertained with reference 
to the waterfalls^ of which Sweden '.'an boast .so rich a sujiply. 

Sweden has at its coiainiind a more ]ileiitiful sajijily of water-iiowcr than 
any other Euroiiean coniiln. The kiiowleilue of tlie pewer in oar waterfalls is, 
however, tis yet snr])ri.siiigjy iuconiidete; e.stiniafrs as to the force avaihihle vary 
from 2 to tt million lior.-iipower. The most rcliahle calculations would seem to 
warrant the assuin|itioi: that 4 millions is ahont the correct tiftnre. What this 
implies will he evideiit. when if is rememhered that onr entire maniifacturinf! aud 
mineral indn.stry now olays ha.s at its disposal only ahont fnn.noo horse-p/iwcr 
and that one horse power is ns'koued as rc])n!scntiii{; a capital of more than 
50 pound sterlitifj, wht n put to jn'otitahlc use. 

The iitilistation, howcvttr, of these vast sources of jiower can only he effected 
with the aid of considerable capital, and it may be assumed that in some eases 
the obstacles in the way of turniiifi the fall of water to iiecoiint will i>rove so 
great tis to preclude the realization of it iit all for ti moderate outlay. On the 
other hand, the supply of power to be dniwn njton will be found in many {daces 
to admit of develojmient and — what is of esjteeial im]>ortance — of being made 
more uniform by the mere dredging and regulating of the wattircourscs. ThiS' 
kind of work, it mtiy be exjtecttid, will be taktui in biind on a large scale as 
soon as the question of taking advantage of the latent wealth in Swedish water¬ 
falls is seriously before the jtiiblic. 

’ The table embraces the iadastries iniduded in tlie official Factory Statistics, and Is 
consequently not comparable with the Tables on p. 7GH and 770, nor with the Tabltf on 
p. 7157. It shonld be noted that in many instances a considerable manufactnring bn^css 
is carried on in the immediate vicinity of towns, ns at Gothenburg, Eskilstnna, Sund^vall. 
etc.: this industry is of course hero placed with the rural districts. A krona = TlO shilling 
or 0 268 dollar. — * A great part of tho celebrated Eskilstuna iron and steel industry is 
referred to the surrounding country districts, and is consequently not included here. 


Towns i ^ 

: toric.s. 


! Value in 
! thunsamls 
I of kronor. 


Towns. 


; Value in 
. thousauds! 
’ of kronor.; 
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Thv Falls Ilf Htoru Sjiifallvt in tb 


Jm jiliu-cs whi!n^ wiitfi-iKiwcr ciiu ha turned tn aeeonnt in imniediatc vi- 
eiuity to its sonree. i( is iis ii rule :i more ocoiioniiciil motor tliaii steam. Hence, 
even in ttic ■fAije of Steam- a larpt! nunilier of mills driven by water have been 
established in our countn", while others already in existence are still kept in work; 
at ])r(!sent, it may be said that water and steam play appro.xiinatcly equhl parts 
in the industrial enterprise of Sweden as a whole. 

The imnuaiiate vicinity of a waterfall, however, often presents an unfavour¬ 
able lield for the erection of mechanical works, by reason of the abscnem of raw 
materials in the district, of the great distanct! from a market for the disposal of 
the tiuisbi^d articles, or from a variety of other caus<'s. The grand discovery of 
our times in this regard is, as well known, that water-power transformed into 
electric energy, admits of ladug conceited for considerable distances — up to some 
tens of kilometers awl more. It would Im a furthtT stej) in the desired direction, 
if it were found that this energy could be stow/ in a satisfactory .manner, in 
transjtortablc accumulators or by other means. Thus, the hope is perhaps jnstitied 
that, within a short time, it may jirove imssible to utilize the latent energt’ in 
the Swedish waterfalls to a much greater extent than has hitherto been the case. 
If the very large figure given al)Ove as representing the force and value of 
Swedish waterfalls be remembered, it will be easily seen that the chances of the 
countrj' becoming in course of time a vast industrial center are by no means few 
or remote. 

An essential prelude to the realizing of the above-mentioned hopes in connec¬ 
tion with the waterfalls, is the regulating in a stable manner of the questions as 
to the ■posseesorehip of these sources of latent power and wealth. As the case 
till now has been, the uncertainties as to ownership have in most cases necossitated 
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wearisome and continual litiftation. Frequently, the ver}' utilization of the water 
has been rendered impossible by the vaptue stipulations regarding it. Far-reaching 
claims have been advanced by the State for the rights of owtiership of a large 
nninber of falls. 

(Concerning the ntilkation of the water falls — with regard to transforma¬ 
tion in electric power and transmission — a legislation of modern tj}H) is verj- 
recently gained by the law of .luiie 27, 1902. For further details see under the 
heading of iilectric Industry in the following. 



Muskvama Falls, near JonkDping. 

For the administrative business connected with the mining and 
manufacturing industries, commerce and navigation in Sweden, there 
exists a central department, the Board of Trade (Kommerskollegium). 
with three subdivisions, one of which is concerned with the tniniug and 
manufacturing interests. The State contributes, furthermore, towards 
promoting the advance of industry by supporting fully modern schools, 
— not only general technical schools (an acciount of which will be found 
above, on page 342), hut also, in certain cases, special professional 
institutions — the latter being, however, for the most part of a private 
character —, accounts of which are given in their respective places below. 
The State also makes grants in support of exhibitions, and provides 
stipends for both foremen and workmen to travel for the purpose of 
improvement in their several branches. An account of existing enact¬ 
ments to protect workmen from dangers concomitant with their employ¬ 
ments, will be found at the close of the present work. 





INTRODPOTIOS. 


With regard to the industrial activity in the country, annual Tables 
of statistics have been for many years published by the Board of Trade. 
These statistics were early drawn up in such a way as to afford much 
more information than those published by other countries. The results, 
however, long fell short of the iiiteiilion, by reason of the incompleteness 
and unreliability in the figure- given; it is not until after the date 
when a .special statistical (Icjuiriinent of the Board of Trade was 
established, with an adequate staff of clerks, that the results arrived at 
and published can be rcccivcil as trustworthy. The drawing up of the 
Tables has been much facililatcd by the Law of .N'ovcnibcr l.'i. 
whereby it is made ohlitfatorii upon industrial eonccnis to baud in ju'c- 
scribed statistics. It is beyond doubt that the figures noir pnidi-hed 
for Swc<lish niajinfuctorics and handicrafts arc more conijdcte an;! inorc 
tru.st\vort hy than those of any other couinry. As a matter of fact. 
Sweden is tin* only c<)imtry that ircrv y/enr ])ubiishcs statistics of niann- 
factorics. cinhraeing all the various industries. 

In dealing helow with the several hranehe.s of industry, the same 
subdivision is adojited us in the official stati.sties; ohjeetions of a minor 
ehuraeter to this might be brought forward, I)nt it ha.s the great merit 
of heing the same as ha.s been in use for onr trade statistics during three 
decades, a eireiimstance that renders comparison hetween the figures for 
])roduetion and those for inijiorts and e.vporls \ery much sini])ler. 


J. ARTICLES FOR NUTRIMENT OR INDULGENCE. 

This large group, including, on the basis of value, .‘50 of the in¬ 
dustrial produce of Sweden, may be subdivided — in accordance with 
the character of the raw mateiuals emjjloyed in j)rodnction, or with that 
of the product in (juestion — as here follows, with figures for 1900, into; 


Factories. 

Workmen. 

Value of production.' 

Products from Grain and Roots. 

Dairy prodace . 

Other Food-stuffs from the Animal Kingdom 

Sugar, Chocolate, Tobacco, etc. 

Drinkables, etc. 

1,9.34 

1,688 

102 

226 

1.093 

6,596 

5,800 

1.409 

13,025 

8,740 

1(1.5,844.000 kronor. 
57.000,000 
18,832,000 > 

103,141.000 . 

102,432,0a) . 

Total 

5,04.1 

.13.570 

387,240,000 kronor. 


A survey of the imports and exports of articles belonging to this 
group is given in Table lift, on the following page. As seen from the 
same, our country has long had to import food-stufts in considerably 
greater quantities than it is capable to expoid;. The deficit amounted 
in 1896/1900 to a value of 64 million kronor on an average, and reached 


‘ A krona = 110 shilling or 0 208 dollar. 
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Table ]16, Import* and export* of artieles of eomumptiou, a* Food or 
Stimulant. (A kroim - Vio shilling or O-aes dollar.) 


liiTl 75 .... .'5ii,87ti 

.It.KM 

10,950 

84,»27 

43,7.59 , 

79 

199 

f 

44,323 

187(180:!.5,riya 

4-1,07« 

8,939 

I0H.60S 

48,81'! 

97 

1.113 


18.81.S5..., H-i.lihl 

4(>,()04 

13,110 

ltS,l}» 

47,.‘<03 : 

177 

9.974 

30,2.14 

18.8(! (81 ... 4(Ui;i6 

50,115 

19,151 

IIK.102 

.'■>8,.s79 

091 

.3,(37 

«3.(NI7 

ISdif). .. rsyint , 

47,(;s8 

19.071 


74.480 

l,i;!0 

1.903 

70.SI9 

18!((iOO ... 

40.(»r)9 

17,073 

. i i1».34» 

.%3*;9 

301 

1.375 

53.038 

In 1897 .. -JH.l.'lS 

41.807 

i:i.987 

•i 

59.893 

991 

1.01" 

34,134 

> i89.s... (k(,7*18 

.S7.08;- 

17,(i9.s 

tlM7» 

.'•5.391 

1.59 

1.793 

57.273 

• lHi)9 . 

.*S8,(»,'i. 

91.999 

i32.:ns 

51.09! 

I;;.-' 

1.170 

32.020 

. lltOil ... 79.790 

15.581 

90,5!; i 

Ili.sOs 

I3..S9I 


9.145 

i«.:t73 

iu 19(MI to ncarit 

pin 

■i;il!ic',;- 

. 00 ai 1 

omit oC 1 

(i i ;ir 

■ 1 1 hi' 

■lops in 

1890. In general. 

thi dcficii i-^ 

cau--.l 

c.sjiccia 1 iy 

i>y 

111 - ■’ihltliul coin- 

iitndHiis; cxch'Siv' 

.if (li 

*Sf. tin* 

t'.\ ports 

ha,\'c heel 


Kindcfii • 

! for the 

ycavs 18.S(), 9.5, out 

not 

ill recent time.-. 

and the 

jirosjiccts ill 

least for 


the immediate future are not alto:reilier faviuiral)Ie. 

Floiir-Mills. 

In all ■|)arts of (lie eotmirv lliere are to In* found mi!Is, often very 
small iu size, where tlie farmers of (he neighhoitrliood get tiieir grain 
ground. In a large nnmiier of ease.-, such mills are worked hy (he aid 
of a iraiirl'dll, the supidy of tliat motivi' force ln-iiig a v<Ty aliundant 
one. Only in a few of tlu' Swedish jirovlma's, such as Skane and V(>ster- 
gotland. Wiiiel) are eliaraeterized hy extensive plains, are water-mills 
replaced hy u iiul mUIx. hy re.ason of the ahsenee of watei'-power. Thanks 
to improvements introduced in the construction of both water-mills and 
wind-miiLs, these have of rei-cnt years been jdaccd in a jiosition to utilize 
more effectively these forces of nature, yet this has not prevented that 
other motive force, steam, from making inroads and, in ])art at any rate, 
from transforming the milling industry; a steam mill can he erected almost 
anywhere, thus for instance at a .seajiort town in direct connection with 
commerce in flour. Many farmers who in fornuu' days had their own 
grain ground at the nearest mill, now find it profitable to .sell their grain 
and buy the flour they require. The large mercantile mills naturally 
seek to turn out a flour (hat shall he as excellent and uniform in quality 
as possible; that, ofeour.se. primarily de])ends on the quality of the grain. 
These trading milks, therefore, are in.strumental in improving the quality 

‘ trait and garden-pi ants, etc.: also drinkables. 


Average 
for the 


Imports. Value in thousands 
of kronor. 


Produce I 
of Agrieul-1 
tnre and • 
Fishing. [ 


(?oloninl ■ 
Commo¬ 
dities. 


Mx^iorts. Value iu thousands 
of kronor. 


Produce . , , , 

of Aprlciih' 
turn and ! ‘ 

Piflhitii/. 1 ditiesi- 


CoJoniiil Other 
(‘ouiiut)- f’oiiinm- 
tUties. •Hties. * 
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of the grain produced in the country and in effecting a thorough 
of the yield of grain from different districts, this being rendered obli¬ 
gatory by the difficulty of disposing of flour of varying quality. 

Itye-flour is used a good deal in Sweden, especially in the country 
di.'^tricts; the farmers, however, each get the amount they require for 
])rivate use ground at a neighbouring mill. 


In tlic Factory Statistics for 1900, the number of larf;e mills resistered was 
1,445, provided with a total of 1,238 pairs of rollers and 4,949 pairs of stones; 
the luimlier of workmen emi)loyed was 4,259. The Iota! iirodnetiiiii amounted to 
3,1)81,287 quintals of flour, and l,;)04,7t:7 quintals of groats, arits. and bran 
(a (|uintal = 1‘9 7 cwts.), with a total value of 83'r>8 million kronor. Of the 
more important mills may be nuiiitioiKid: .S/vioAejv/ (f- Co., Wmiihio'o (f: /{'Wixteilt, 
the S<dt.xjol.'rarn (kvarn sign, mill), and the mill '/'re Kronor, all in or near 
Stoekliolm; furtlua', Cjipiotld Aiojlcnm (i.. e. stiiam Hour mill), tie ;,reat cylinder 
mills at A/tiliiio aial (rol/tenbury, etc. 

.\b is sliown in Tables 70 and 71 (jiage 532), the »»/p( ;■/ o; flour during 
re.'ent Mail's has deereased. For ttie decade 1881.90 tlie annnal imiioi-t works 
out at 5u,').000 quintals of rye and wheat Hour, but during the latter half of the 
sneeeeding deeude at only loti.oOO quintals. .Is the import of ungrouiid corn has 
noi decreasefl and the yield of the lioiiie, harvests has increased, it is evident 
tiiat tin- niiili ig industry nitisl lane made ronsiderahle advance; when it is re- 
memliered, too. thai, .is above stati'd. the large mills that are worked on Imtter 
and more linsiiiess-like lines, are eontinually driving the old-fashioned small mills 
(Hit of the Held of eonqietitioii. it will he seen that the output ol Hour at the former 
iiMist he even larger still. .Actual Hgnres, however, as to this increase cannot be 
given, as statistics of ilie milling iudus»r> were not collected until the year 1896. 


Starch Factories. 

The maimfaeture of potalo-fluiir has probaldy heeii rarrieil on almost ever 
since potatoes were known; it was a liome iiidii-iirj at the majori v of farms. Since 
the ]iroiluetion of spirits decreased in oonsequeii.-e of the temperance luoveinent, 
a curtain, although but a small percentage (about '2 \) ot the annual jiotato-crop 
has lioen a)i]i|ied to the manutacfiire of starch in special sfarcli-facfories. The 
chief districts for these factories are the Lillis of Kvoneberg. lilekinge, and Kristiau- 
stad. At most of them potatoes form the raw material used. The length of the 
smison is ilependonl upon tlie quantity of the potato-crop; it usually embraces the 
period from Oetober to February inelusi'e. 

xtair/i is turned out in three qu.iiilies: best Hrst.s, best seconds, and 
thirds ((iramjol). 1’lie Hrst-uanied is about 9i.t s of the whole output. Potato- 
starch is usisl as an ingredient in (rerman yeast (about. l*,4 millon kilogr. in 1902), 
in the jiroduelioii of dextrine, liquid and dextrine glueosi, in the preparation of 
pearl-sago, as a stilfening material in e.otton w<'aviiig, and, jicrhaps in tlie largest 
quantity of all, in tlie jireparation .of food for lionsehold coiisunqition. The poorer 
qualities arc used as ii iiiakeweiglit in soft soap, and in some districts as an 
additional iiiasli in the distillation of ])otato-spirit. — In some factories rice is 
employed as the raw material, and rice-xtarcli is used both in washing and, in 
refined qualities, as macaroni, jicai'l-sago, dextrine, and liquid glucose. Rice-starch 
factories are to l>e found chiefly in t^tockholm and Cfothcuburg. 

The number of stareli-faetories in Sweden in 1900 was 95, employing 633 
workmen; the turnout was 75,807 quintals (fi I'siT cwts.), being sufficient to cover 
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the total demand of the countn- both for starch and for the refined products 
thereof. In years with an average potato-crop, the weight of potatoes employed 
in the manufacture of potato-fiour. etc., is between 200,000 and 300,000 quintals. 
The ri'fiifi' matter from the manufacture is used as cattle-fodder. 

Liquid glucose (starch-syrup) is prepared from starch by heating it together 
with diluted sulphuric acid. Liquid glucose is used in large quantities in the 
production of )irejsed fruit-consei'ves, owing to its retaining a gelatinous con¬ 
sistency and not cryst.:dlizing. lly sago is meant strictly the starch obtained from 
the stems of the sago-palm and other allied varieties of the palm or of arrow-root, 
but an imitation sago is nowadays prepared in large ((nantities from ordinary starch. 

Macaroni is prepared from wheat tionr of a very glutiiion-' ((iiality by stir¬ 
ring it thoroughly with a'small quantity of warm water; the scini-soliditicul mass 
so obtained is thou pressed into moulds or through orilices of suitable shape; 
hence are obtained hollow tubes, ribbons, vermicelli, jic.-is, etc. 

Starch, Ihiuid glucose, pearl sago, and dextrine tire usiiallv manufactured in 
one and the same factory, macaroni,'on the other hand, at special fa< lories. 


Margarine Factories. 

Tlio raw materiai out of which margarine was originally made was taUinc, 
it being tried at a iow tcaipcratari to form what i- lenned premier.juice*. This 
is subsei|urutly nnnie to solidify to some extent, wliefi njiOii a llaid Jiortion, o/co- 
marpwiine, subject'd to pressure and mixed with milli or eream. is ehuriied till 
it assumes the eonsistency and aiqiearanee of liutter. For reasons of economy, 
other articles are at times substituted tor oleo-inargariiie. such as ail of hirtl, 
chiefly from America, and cegetahtc oils, sucli as gingitie, cotton, ami jialm oil. 

The manufacture of margarine was‘first started in France in l>y Mege- 
Monries. In Fiimqie, [Jnllaiid is now the country where most is inaiiiifaetured, 
while Fhiglatid is the country where most is consumed. The first factory in Swe¬ 
den was built in 1881 in Helsinghorg. In lilOO, there existed li fnefories, tlio 
largest, in Goflienhnrg. turning out 4:t % of the whole jiroduetioii, that year 
amounting to 105,.-US quintals. As there was an imimrt the saiiK; year of 3,400 
quintals and an export of 120, the actual roimamjition amounted to 108,025 i|uintals, 
or 2 '12 kilogr. per inhabitant. There is at present a distinct ineretise to lie ob¬ 
served in the consumption of tliis iirtiele. For the sake of cnmiiarison, it nuty be 
noted that the consumption of natural butter is about 5* 2 kilognims per inhabitant. 

The manufaetnre of margarine iii Sweden, in virtue of a Law of July 12, 
1898, is now suiierintended in every factory liy a Comptroller, specially ap]>oiuted 
by the governor of the Lkn. On the other liand, tticre is no security as to the 
imported margarine liavi'ig been subjected to control in maiinfacture. 

The sale of margarine was also by the same law rendered liable to certain 
restrictions, with a view to preventing any chance of its being mistaken for natural 
butter. The price of mtirgarinc varies according to its quality, but it may be 
stated as a general thing that it is sold at ‘/s or V* of butter prices. — By far 
the greatest import is from Norway; many of the Norwegian factories have latterly 
put up branch establishments in Sweden. 

It may be noted in this place that in 1900 there existed in Sweden 9 tallow 
refineries and 1 oleo-margarine factory, their united output amoanting in value 
to 688,000 kronor. 

Of late years there have also been established several factories for the pro¬ 
duction of margarine eheese, which is prepared of an emulsion of separated milk 
and oleo-margarine or snbstitatcs for it. According to law, margarine cheese shall 
on the outside he coloured red. 
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The Manufacture of Beet>8ngar. 

As far back as between I SSO and 1340, attempts were made in Swe¬ 
den to manufacture bcet-sngar, but the factories then started soon had 
to be given up, as tin* pcrcpiitage of sugar extracted was too small. 
Though ex})eriiiients were lem wfMt from time, to time, especially in the 
i)eginning of the, seven! ies, Die industry cannot be .said to have really 
taken firm root in Swi'den nntil the first half of the eighties. 

in 001, there, were 2(i fnritirleN making beet-sugar in Sweden, one 
in Blekinge, one in (loDand, the others in Skane. (>f tlie bitter, were 
.“o-called syrup-stations (see below). The Swedish sugar faet- ries. as re¬ 
gards leeiinical e<[ui])nient, are fully alirea-st of Du- times; .,!ie larger of 
them are ea]>able of working up u.s much as l,(M)(i ions of lieet per d/cw, 
corres]K)nding to about 12b tons of sugar. This ra]tidi+y of production 
has had as a result the limiting of the sc.axon of manufacture; l)y law 
ii extends from Se])t.ember 1 to .\ugu.«t .01. liut does not as a rule begin 
until October, and many factories have now coinjdcted the working up 
of thidr licet by Chri.stnias-time. 

77/c (li/j'u.sinii-tjuihod is cmjiloyed at all the factorie.«; the beet is 
cut into slices which arc thoronglily steeped in warm water in dififusers. 
At Di(‘ syrup-stations, only steejdug is done, the syrup being afterwards 
coiiduetiMi in uudej-gronml jiipcs to the main factory. 

Thr xtrd reijuired for the cultivation of the hect is purcha.scd abroad. 
The crop of hat per livrfarr varies between 2.H.i and d2t) quintals, the 
average being estimated at upwards of 2!H). By way of eomparison it 


Tabi.k 117. Mann fact ore of Beet-Supar in Straicn.* 


Average for 
file years* 

Fac¬ 

tories. 

Beet-land. 

11ectan‘a. 2 

Beet 

worked. 

l^uintnls. 

Production in quintals. 

Raw stigtir. | Molasses. 

Percentage of 
Yield. 3 

Hnw sugar.! Molasses. 

1876/80. 

1 

400 

113,300 

9,472 


8S4 

1 

1881/87). 

2 

1,150 

327,124 

28,.505 

12,635 

8-69 

I 4-06 ’ 

1886/90. 

4 

4,1.50 

1,162,286 

118,241 

37.354 

1034 

3-18 

1891/!!.'^). 

13 

14,800 

4,1.57,316 

4<>0,6f»4 

116,914 

11-20 

2-83 ■ 

1896 00. 

19 

26,048 

7,170,54,3 

898,706 

190.317 

12-.’>4 

2-69 ’ 

In 1895. 

18 

18,648 

6,387,089 

621,143 

157,5.34 

11-61 

3-03 

> 1896. 

19 

28,360 

8,902,404 

1,0.56,563 

351,789 

11-86 

2-83 : 

. 1897. 

19 

23,665 

7,161,412 

889,a5.3 

207,313 

12-42 

2-89 1 

. 1898. 

19 

22,793 

4,809,315 

5a3,162 

131,538 

1283 

2-74 

. 1899. 

19 

26,470 • 

6,220,466 

808,107 

186,.5.37 

12-99 

3-00 , 

> 1900. 

19 

28,950 

8,759,116 

1,147,347 

174,410 

13-10 

1-99 ; 

» 1901. 

20 

27,570 

9,037,923 

1,253,793 

162,141 

13-87 

1-79 ; 


‘ The fignres for yeare given here, denote the beet-seasons, consequently periods 
commencing daring the year named and coming to an end in the following one. — * For 
the years 1876/94, the number of hectares ore roughly estimated upon the basjs of a erop 
of 280 quintals per hectare. - “ The hgares for the flve-year periods are averages of the per¬ 
centages of yield for the respective years. — ‘An hectare = 2'47 acres. A quintal = 1'97 cwts. 
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may be noted that the figure for Western Europe is 270. The yield of 
sugar per hectare in Sweden is 35 quintals, in Western Europe 32, in 
Germany 40. The percentage of sugar in the beet has averaged for a 
five-year period 12‘2 in Western Europe, and, as is shown by Table 117, 
the same figure represents llie state of afiairs in Sweden in later years. 
In 1001, Sweden’s ]K!rc(‘iitiig( was even 13-a %. 



Kiirpahtiu] Hio'nr-Faclorii. 


Tlu'ic liiis of dill liecii a fiistmns ilniv on s'lne m Sweden, tlie •■evenne yielded 
tliereliv liaviii}' been very eonsidcniblc. Siine .ud\ 1. InV;!, tie home jiroduetion 
has been excised. 'I'liis has all aloii}! been ilo.’ie in the loriii of a bcet-tux, based 
on an assumed lixed ]>ereentaj!e of sugar in t Ik bee.!; ihe amount depending uiion 
till! current eusloms duty on unreiined sugar, to begin nub 20 ", of it, liiter 40 
and at jiresent .'lO the last figure has ruled since 1S91. .As the customs duty 
is ore per kilogr., the e.vcise is 11'75 Ore.' The yield, at first assumed at 

6 ' 2 r> ti of the weight of the r;iw beet, 1 ms been gradually raised, so that silica; 
1002 it has been reckoiUHi at 12 

The control e.xercised is very simple. It takes e.ffect on the weight of the 
beet. The weighing of the beet oii arrival at the factory is controlled and re¬ 
gistered by Ctnuptrollerg, who are superintended by a Comptroller General 
over several factories. In the last resort the manufacture of beet-sugar is con¬ 
trolled by the Head of the Control and Assay Office of the Finauce Itepartment. 
The Royal edict now in force .dcaliug with beet-sugar manufacture, dates from 
May 19, 1893, but has been subsequently amended in certain particulars. 

Tbe prineijial cause of the rapid rise of the .sugar industry in Swe¬ 
den is to be found in the very considerable protective duty on imported 
sugar. In sjiite of the increase in the rate of the excise levied upon 

* One hundred ore per kilogram = (i pence or 12'2 cents per avoirdupois pound. 
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the home manufacture, the contemporaneous increase of the percentage 
of sugar yielded and extracted has kept the protective duty fully efflca- 
ceons, for though its value has varied, yet it has never sunk below 13-a 
(ire per kilogr. of raw sugar (i. e. O-s penny or l-e cent per lb). More¬ 
over, the establishment of new factories has been fecilitated by a resolu¬ 
tion pa.s.sed in 18})3, whereby any new factory situated at least 30 kilom. 
(or 19 Engl, miles) from an already established one that is in working, 
should be charged a lower excise for the. first five years than the facto¬ 
ries of older standing. Four factories altogether have availed them¬ 
selves of this alleviation. Since Sept. 1, 1900, however, all these special 
privileges have been done away with. 



Interior of the Karpahtnd Sugnr-Fnrtory. 


Owing to tlic rise of a home production of sugar, the iMjiorf of that 
commodity, which us(>d to be very large, has dwindled almo.st away. 
The consumption, however, has increased to such an extent, that Swe¬ 
den ranks now, relatively sjieaking. among those counti-i(.‘s in Europe 
where juost sugar is ii.sed. Figures on this ])oirit, both for Sweden and 
other countries, are given on ])p. ir)4 and U)(). The countries ahead of 
Sweden in this ]>articular have attained that position owing to the 
(ixtensive use of sugar for cTport iiifluntrivs. As this can hardly occur 
in Sweden in the immediate future, and as any export of sugar itself 
is scarcely possible because of the bounties given to export by the 
larger countries (or, subscepumt to the abolition of the bounties, in 
any event difficult, owing to the niass-])ro(luction of these countries), it 
would seem as though the sugar industry in Swedtm is likely to remain 
about stationary. For a further extimsion other conditions than those 
at pre.«ent existing are plainly re(iuisite. 
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Sugar Refineries. 

Of sugar refiTierie.s some are in direct conneotion with one or more of 
the raw sugar factories. Between 187(» and 1880, the annual production 
of refined sugar from alJ refineries was 1(>2,0(»() (luintals, between 1880 
and 1890, 323,000, and between 1890 and 189.'), /)30,0<.K1 quintals (h 1'97 
cwts.). In 1900, the total had risen to 8(54,727 quintals, besides 33,481 
quintals of treacle anil molasses. The number of refineries has remained 
about the same during that j)eriod, being at present 9, of which one is 
both refinery and raw-sugar factory. The total number of workmen in 
their cni])loy, in 1900, was 2,402. 

t>wiug to tin; fact of l)cct-suj<ar being almost exclusively used in the re¬ 
fineries, the treacle obtained in tlie process.cannot be utilized in the jireparation 
of food; it has to be jint to tlie same uses as beet-molasses. It is only the treacle 
obtained in retining colonial sugar (from the sugar-cane) that can be employed 
as human food; that is imported at present in large quantities, chiefly from Eng¬ 
land and Denmark. The ordinary qualities of sugar used as food are: refined 
eui/ar, occurring as loaf, limqi and granulated sugar, and farina resemhling tlie 
powdered sugar, 1‘onnerly so co.nnnoii, which was the raw sugar obtained by work¬ 
ing uji the juices of the sugar cane. 

Molasses from hcct-sngar factories and refineries tliat deal only with beet- 
sugar, contain, it is true, aliont 50 of sugar, bnt have both a disagreeable taste 
ami smell. They are cnqdojod consequently in one or other of the following 
ways: to a small extent for the production of jmre sugar, alone or in conjunction 
with other substances (such as hcet-snga» and substances containing a large percent¬ 
age of jirofciii), as fodder for cattle, or in the distillation of spirit. Finally, 
in the year 18!iC, a molasxex refiniwi faHory was established, with the object 
of removing those had-smelling and iiad-tastiug- qualities in the molasses, which 
prohibit their being employed as treacle suitable for food. I’rcvious to 1895, most 
of the molasses was exjiorted to France, and in 1894 the export of that com¬ 
modity amnniited to 1(15,000 quintals, but by reason of the increase of the customs 
duty upon molasses in France, the exiiort has now almost dwindled away. — The 
hee/.^reinaiiiiiiy, subsequent to the difi'using process, in weight about 40 or 50 % 
of the whole, is used up as fodder for cattle. 

The customs duty on sugar and treacle has varied very considerably. For 
refined sugar it is at present .S.‘l Ore jtev kilogr. (about 2 ponce iter Ih.) and for 
treacle 10 ore. When retined sugar, that is to say loaf, candy and cake sugar, 
is exported, if inamifactnrod from imported raw sugar siihjert: to customs duty, a 
rextHution duty is returned of 28'2 ore per kilogr. No such advantage is, how¬ 
ever, allowed on sugar exported when the raw material is of home growth. 


Sweets, (’hocolate, and CotFee Substitutes. 

As a snhstituto for cotfee-heans, .rommodities of different kinds are employed, 
for instance: roasted grain and malt, with or witliout an addition of sugar or 
treacle, the roasted root of dchorium intyhns; the roasted root of the dandelion; or 
roasted beet. Malino is the chief center for the manufacture of sweets, chocolate, 
and coffee substitutes, for while the total value of the manufacture of these commo¬ 
dities, ill 1900, throughout Sweden was 5,053,000 kronor, no less than 2,219,000 
accrued to Malmi) alone. The largest factory is that of Cloetta Jirothers. — 
Cocoa is imported mainly via Hamburg, powdered cocoa principally from Holland. 
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Spirit Distilleries. 

In the production of spirits, potatoes are principally employed, 
though grain of all kinds are also used and, to some extent, molasses 
and beet. Of the ordinary cereals, rye, barley, and mixed corn occupy 
the most j)rominent place, barley, otherwise employed in the manufacture 
of malt, coming first. 

In years w'hen the jiotato cro]) is a ])Oor one, certain (juantities of 
maize are im]»orted for use in the distilleries. With regard to the use 
of the potato in distillation, it was soon aft('r its introduction into the 
country, about IToO, that its applicability to this ])ur]>ose was found 
out, though it was ])rohably not until some fifty years later that*its 
employment became at all general. 

In years wlien tlu; potato crop is an av<'raf!c one, about 62 % of all spirits 
distilled are jtroduced from jiotatocs, 30 to .3.5 % from maize and Rrain, and the 
rest from molasses and beet. As to tin; jiroportion of tbe erojis used for spirits, 
it may be mentioned that, in 1872, 17 % of tbe total ])otato croji and rs •» of 
tbe fjrain-cro)i found tbeir way to tbe distilleries, whereas in 1896 tbe fiRures 
were 7'4 “» and O'sa rcsjieetively. If sboiild, bowev<'r, la; stated that a not 
inconsiderable <iuantity of rye is imported for use in tbe (lerman yeast factories; 
if that amount be deducted, tbe portion of tbe bonie Rrain cro]> used for J,be jiro- 
duction of .spirits is so mucli less. 

The spirit industry is becoming ^more and more an independent one. 
In earlier times, and as late as in the seventies, it was ])artly carried on 
as a branch of agriculture. Thn.s, the number of distilleries with an an¬ 
nual turnout of more than ,5,tt00 hectoliters - for Sweden undoubtedly 
a large quantity — was ,5-fi of the total number in 18X6, but more 
than 20 in lOttO. The number of small distilleries is decreasing. 

In the middle of la.st century, all the different parts of the lountry 
were concei’ned in the distillation of .spirits, now it is chiefly done in 
the provinces of Ostergiitland, Ve.«tergiitiand, Skane, and Blekinge. The 
Lan of Kristianstad, in Skane, is the chief center of the industry, half 
the total turnout emanating from there. 

A special branch of Swedish spirit-distillation is the ex]ierimcnt made with 
lichens. I’rofessor Stenherf/ suggcisted the process, and it was carried on during the 
years 1867/77. The reindeer-moss contains a simcics of cellulosa. that saccharifies 
readily and soon commences to ferment alcoholic,ally. The spirit made from lichens 
had, however, a ]»eculiar flavour which rendered it difficult to dispose of in the market. 

Taxation. The distillation of spirits began in Sweden as early as the 15th 
century, hut was not subjected to any control until the year l(i38, when a levy 
on the manufacture was made for the first time, distillation for home consump¬ 
tion and that for sale being treated on different bases. lYom that time onwards, 
the distilling industry has had a very chequered career, having been altogether 
prohibited in years when the grain crop has been small. In 1776, the distillation 
of spirits became a monopoly of the State, being carried on at Crown distilleries. 
This state of things was, however, abolished in 1798, license to distil having al¬ 
ready in 1787 been hired out to private persons. 
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Table 118 . The manufacture of Spirits.* 


fiaw materials employed. 

Grain. llouts. Molasses. 

Quintals. Uf<*toliU»r<. (^lintule. 

S9i»,835 3,(Kt4,2r>9 9,130 457.I8S; 11-74 I 

;t4H,4C4 -3,314,424 3,3,'>2 443,019 j 12-01 ' 

•392,.W) 1,839,717 5,333 JSI,440- 13 99 | 

243,293 1,50.5.404 5.381 .3»6,4.'H) 1547 1 

292,878 1,240,212 lfi,1.52 .3,10,182 1714 : 

361,0!t2 1,284,373 36.662 .193,947 20 1,5 : 

.525,762 803,620 ■ .53.720 430,888 : 21-98 j 

• 

Tlie system iulojitod in some (-ouiiti-ics'of fixing tlio ipiota of s])irits allowed 
to be distilled, was oiiec tried in Sweden tmi, for in 1799 the amount to be 
distilled was restrirteil in ac-cordain-e with an assumed consuniiition of ll'S liters 
Iter mailt and o-a liters jier feniiile of ov(-r 1.5 tears of age, or an average of 6 
liters jier inliabitant of the whole iioinilation. (This quantity, wbieh was thus at 
that time i-onsidered a i-easonable aniount, is somewhat le.«s than the lowest average 
in reeent times, or rri-.t liters per inhabitant in 1891 95). .-Mready in 1800, 
however, thi.- arrangement was altandoned and it was enaeted that, in the rural 
(listriet.s, only farmers should he entitled to distil, and the size allowed for the 
stilt wa4 madi^ proiioi-rionate, to the size of the farm. 

in the beginning of last '-entnry, the tas-ntion of spirits was made to depend 
on several dilfercnt faetors, viz., the cahie i-ontents of the still, the assessed value 
of the farm, and the amoinii of eonsumjition. Sinee 185.5, a new- system has been 
in vogue, a rertain rate being fixed for a liter of spirits of 50 in volume of 
aieohol. at 15 Celsius. Spirits with that proportion of aleohol are i-alled proof 
s]>irils and this is what is meant by -siuritS' in all legal eiiaetmcnts and business 
transactions. The strength and temiierature of sjiirits are determined by so-ealled 
tlii’rmo-alcoholometers, the reiiuetion to the. standard being etfected by means of 
tables worked out for the pur]ioso. The excise, wbieh in 1855 was 19‘i ore jier 
liter, has several times since then been raised, in 190.3 to 65 ore jicr liter of 
siiirits, containing 50 of alcohol (thus 3 shillings 3 ]ieni-e per imp. gallon or 65 
cents jter winch, gallon). Of the total amount produced, 3 is not subjected 
to excise. 

.Since 1884, the measurements of si>irits for the pnritoses of excise have been 
taken by a Controlliiiti Apparatus, constructed by Gcbi-iUler Siemens of Berlin; 
this ap])aratns not only registers the total number of liters of spirits that pass 
through it, but also the number of liters of the same sjurits as reduced to proof 
spirits; hence, the aiiparatns itself does the necessary reduction for purposes of 
excise. Those apiiaratuses are established by, and belong to, the State. At even- 
distillery there must be a Comptroller present while the distilling is in progress, 
to watch the mannfai-ture, take down the figures registered by the Controlling 
Apparatus, and see that sufficient sjurits are kejrt in stock in a receptacle to which 
he has sole access, to cover the value of any unjiaid excise. A Comptroller General 
exercises supervision over a number of distilleries; he alone has the right to open 
the controlling ajiparatuses and is required to keep himself informed of the way 

* Years ending Scptenilier 30. — * The exceptionally large nnionnl of grain, and the 
small amount of roots used that year, were due to the failure of the potato-crop. — 

’ Redneed to 50 of alcohol. — ‘A qnintal 197 cwts. A hectoliter = 22-01 imp. gallons 
or 26-42 winch, gallons. 

Swedes. 50 


Average iof 
the years 1 

yat> 

torieB. 

j Steam engines. 

1 „ . Horsf- 

;NBliiliers. p„wer. 

1871 75. 

42i» 

•i ? 

y 

1876/80. 

380 

- 70 

640 

1881,85. 

2it3 

93 

833 

1886!«). 

172 

: 107 

!120 

1891/95. 

138 

. 113 

1,016 

1896,00. 

129 

: 120 

1,217 

In 1900“. 

131 

127 

1,428 


Spirits I 
mannfactnrcd.® 

Total. I Per day. 
llecto- ! Hecto* 

! lifers. 
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they work by testing them at frequent intervals. P'inal supervision of the manu¬ 
facture of spirits in the whole conntrj; is exercised by the Head of the Control 
and Aamy Offi.ce of the Finance Department. 

The ' law now in force regulating the manufacture of spirits dates from 
July 13, 1887, but bus been aiacnded in some points subsequently. The distilling 
yc;tr runs nouiinully from October 1 to September 30, hut embraces in reality 
only the seven moiitiis October to April; it is only fbost' distilleries which also 
inunufiu-ture rrennan yeast that arc allowed to go on working during the months 
May to Sciittniiber. 

Iiiforniatioii as to legislation regarding sale of -pirits is given in the 
article on the Tcmiieruia'c Movement. In the same place, a'al also on pp. 154 
and loti, will be found data concerning tlic consumption, l! m.iy be here noted 
with regard to the laticv that the import of cognac averacirl for flic hve-ycar 
periods 1871,. Ibtn), lo.Ts'i. 15.74.a. .13.274. '.'.‘Mo. P.Hloi. ami 1 1.304 luictolitcrs 
annually, t'orri-siioiiding lignics for arrack were I'.'.'-Te.*, .‘S.701. 8,2,32. 

7,602, and 8,618. hi the '.'cncral tignres lui- the consuinidi >: 4' spirits, in the 
places jnst refnTcil to. tiiesc iw.i as well as oilier \ irie'i. - ' iinporteil s]drils 
are included. 

Distillatioii. bv far the gTeatest j i'iqiorthm o: if. - • e oist.iued in 
Sweden i.s n .■tiiie i, either by ii'o,!!of l•hareo•(l nh rai imi ,i lom-or by re- 
distillation, w''‘’i vhieh ptoeess Ire.sli "liareonl tiitrution i- ojii a ioiuhined. 

The re-dirtillation of ertide sjiirils is effected in speci.il nci ill.-!- in wliicb 
fnsel-oil and other im|mrities .ii-e separated and etliyl alcolio! js obtained in 
a pure or almost pare state, 'riiongh .several distilleries are now fiiriiislied witli 
their own rei’titiers, the reetifying of spirits is earried on principally as a siieeial 
industry at factories where distilling is inf done. In I'Hiii, tliere was a total of 
21 estahlishmcuts for the rectifying of sjdrits. 7 of them being at the same time 
distilleries; the total amount rectified Itcing ,387,002 hectoliters. ,\t /’cgnicrs- 
holni, near Stockbolm. Gothcnhnrg, Kri.-stianstaJ. Karlshamn, J/eto/o, etc., are 
to be found more important rectifying establislimcars. 

Tbc largest enterprise of tlic kiinl was tiic one started at Karlslmmn about 
188.'>; its object was to refine tlie ermle sjiirits for sid'sequenf exiMirtatioa. between 
1885 and 1891, no loss fban l.ii.'iO.Omi lieetoliters of crude spirits of 50 in 
volume of alcohol wcic dealt with at that establishment. 

Benderiiig spirits undrinkable lias been permitted since 1888; tlie restitution 
of excise follows as a natural consequence upon the process. The methods of 
effecting it are different, according to the pnrjiose to wliieli tlie sidrifs are to be 
applied. The ordinary .igent is a mixture of in jiarts of methyl to 3 jiarts of 
pyridine base; 13 euliie eentinieters of tliis mixture are added to one liter of 
spirits of standard streiigtli; the methylated spirits resulting can be sold witliont 
let or hindrance. Of the excise of sjdrits 64 Ore per liter is returned, being 
‘’VsB of the whole. Recently n|iwnrds of 20,000 hectoliters of methylated spirits 
(of 50 "4 of alcohol) have la;en ]irodu(;ed annually. 

Pnncli Maniifafitories. A kind of drink peculiar to our country is 
the so-called Swedish punch, a mixture of arraek, water, and sugar in 
certain proportions. There were 102 ])uneh manufactories in Sweden in 
1900, producing 31,980 hectoliters annually, .some 2‘.'j % of which was 
exported. Punch is also made in great quantity by many of the. »Bolag» 
selling spirits according to the »(jothen1mrg Systems. The consumjition 
of punch in Sweden is likely of late to have decreased. 
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Yeast. V'.c'i' 

The yeast required for the baking of bread was formerly obtained from the 
brew’age of beer and small beer; it is now produced in factories established 
solely for the purpose, usually after the manner of distilleries. While, bowerer, 
the chief importance in an ordinary distillery centers round the production of 
alcohol, in yeast-factories it is the amount of yeast to which attention is prin¬ 
cipally paid. It should be mentioned that it is possible to some extent to in¬ 
crease the yield of yeast at the expense of that of alcohol and vice versa. Thus, 
the infusion of air into the yeast-mash is an especially efficacious method of in¬ 
creasing the yield of yeast. 1’east ]ire]iared in that way goes by the name of 
aerated t/east, in contra-distinction to tlv>t preparcjd without infusion of air, 
called surface yeast. While of the latter from 20 to 30 kilogr. of yeast 'is 
obtained from 100 liters of s))irits of jfo %, the figure for aerated yeast can 
be brought uf> to almost loo kilogr. Most factories now employ both these 
methods, .\eratcd yeast is considered to he less effective iii use than sur¬ 
face >east. 

'i'he wliohsalc manufacture of yeast may he, traced as far hack as almut 
Is.',(I. hut tile industry was not made an object for legislation until 1871. In 
that .\e.ar, the distilleries making (ierinaii \east were allowed to distil during the 
otherwise ]iroliihited months May-- Sejiteinher (see jiage 786). The oldest known 
— and till 1x7.3 the only -— yeast-factories were those <it Hunilcgarden in .’Stock¬ 
holm and at Nacka in the vicinity of the cajiital. From 188,7 onwards the yield 
of yeast h.is heeti taken up in *hc reports of tlie disti/leries. In 1900, the total 
]iroductioii amounted to 27. 8 .', o (|uin(ajs (a quintal -- I'uT cwts.). — I’lire un¬ 
mixed yeast is only exee)ition;'lly stdd; in general, iiotato-tlonr to a weiglit of *,'4 
iqi to “ -1 of that of the yeast is mixed in with it. 


Vinegar Factories. 

Tlie vinegar on sale is, generally sjieaking, of two kinds: cineffar of spirits, 
prepared from aleoliolic tiiiids hy tlie ageney of the vinegar jilant with an abnndant 
sn)i]dy of air, and rineyar of wood, obtained hy dry distillation of wood, prin- 
eiiially that of leaf trees. While the vinegar of spirit.s, hy reason of its method 
of )ire])aration, contains but little strength (less than 8 \ of acetic acid), rectified 
vinegar of wood is maimfactured wholesale as ice-vinegar with a percentage of 
100 of acetic acid, and must lienee be considerably diluted for use in the pre¬ 
paration of food. The vinegar most in favour is that of wine, imported prin¬ 
cipally from France. \ new variety of vinegar, at present but a curiosity, is 
tiiilk-vineyar or luctica, containing a diluted solution of milk-acid which for its 
taste and as a conserving agency might possibly serve as a substitute for acetic 
acid. — The manufacture of the vinegar of wood (menthol) has been considerably 
extended latterly hy reason of the employment of tlic refuse from the sawmills 
to that cud. 

In 1!)00, 20,496 quintals (a. Fst cwts.) of vinegar were manufactured at 
14 factories. The chief firms are 7%. Winlwy <£• Co., Stockholm, making 
vinegar of sjiirits, and IF. Wendt, Perstorp, making vinegar of wood; these two 
turned out more than (>0 > of the total manufacture. In 1900, 37,037 kilogr. 
of vin^ar and acetic acid were imported, chiefly from France. The exports 
were 111,616 kilogr. to Denmark, Norway, and the German Empire. 
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IVlne and Syrup Factories. 

The production of syrup from (b« julco of IicitIm mixed with sugar has 
long been a iioiiu?stif industry in Sttod(!n, all kinds of bmries being made use of, 
es]ici'ially raspberriis, strawberries, gooseberries, t‘urr;lllt^, and certain kinds of 
cherries. Of late years, tlie wholesale niamifacture. more |iai iicnlarly of variously 
flavoured loiiiomcdes, has beeii introduced, but for reasons of ecoiioiiiy, the juices 
of the berries have been increasingly reiilacod b\ a x.irh.'tv of artificial essences 
and sugar, or to some extent .-accharinc, whereby tlic ((uality of tln! resulting 
drinks has been dt’criorated. Tlie mannfacltire of berry-wiiic, in tin! strict .sense, 
flonrisheil about l-S'. > fur a brief season, but not until twenty years later did it 
ac(|uirc any firm fooinig in the couiiny; now it is c.irriwl on more successfully by 
rcasoti of ils tnnng basi'd on more icntilic pniici|ihs and the (.xpcrieticc. gained 
from otlier contifries. 

The prodnetion of fermented berry wine,- h.i- .il-o eomtneneed to interest 
Swedes. Many of the li Trie- fonnd in the conntr-, liotli uinl v enitivation anti 
growing wihl in the woods, art -iiiieii foe the |inr|Me.. ! in j-l■'■et|I.lce of snuar. 
hitwever. in the lierrii‘- i- a, low iliit a eonsideralile (jii.inir .c.it has to he 

adtied in order to tdi'icn tlie iieeessary -tvenctii ol d Moel 'eiideyiim the 

ferment ot nantra] wines as a me.ii:- o| n nin'iit.ition. .-e-_ ,, ;hi i." noininet 
tan ht' eommniiie.iled to the In'rit■ oiie.'. licrry-wiitcs can .li-o In- in.ole to lermeiil 
of themsehes, i. t. I'.\ -oeeies of J'eriiients presenf in the ben ie-, .md thereby a 
wdne is obtainen of a good cnongli (|nalily, llumgb not one tiiat eomnn nd' it-elf 
to an nnaccnsttiineil iialate. 

In 1900, there existed t’d! nianufaetorie- of lierry-wines and syrnp', the table 
of tbeir annual jtrodnetion being estimated at .'(Ol.inni kronor (a l-io shilling or 
O'aes dollar). Tor the hiijiorla of wine Vf. Tah'e 41, p. 2s4. The whole of thi' 
eonsiini])tion there siaiken of refers to im])orted wines. 


Breweries, 

The old ijielhoi] of ]miilueiiio; malt liqitor.s was by infusion and 
top-fermentation. In 1N4-4 this metlmd was su])|)Ianteil hy tin' Ifavarian 
improved method of decoction and liottom-fermentation, whicli owed its 
origin to (rahriel Sedlmayr of iFunieh and Anton Ifreher of Vienna, and 
was introduced into Germany in the decade of INfU.dO. From its in¬ 
troduction beer-making in Sweden was revolutionized and date.s itstdf a-s 
an industry. Gf the toji-fermented malt liquors, most have all l»nt dis¬ 
appeared; small beer, however, is stiil made in eonsiderab,le quantities 
(with originally 4—0 % of malt-extraet Balling) and porter to a less 
extent (originally 18—22 s of malt-extraet Balling). The bottom-fermented 
malt liquors, comprehensively termed Beer or Lager beer (»Store» beer) 
in the following, are sold under differtmt names such as: 


Bavarian, Lager, Mttnchcn, Vienna, Extra Beer, etc. (brown!. 12—16 * Ball. 

Pilsener Boer, Bohemian Beer etc. (light-coloured, hitter). 11—34 % > 

Lager, Ice-Cellar, Pilscucr Brink (less percentage of malt and hops). 7—12 % > 


Of malt liquors, beer now stands (iasily first, both as regards amount 
of consumption, value of the manufacturing establishments, raw material, 
and manufactured article. Though exact figures are wanting, the amount 
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of mult nsed up in the manufacture of beer and porter is 
less Ikan 450,000 quintals (k 1'97 cwts.), and for small beer 1(K),(KX>,. 
together about 550,000, equal to 770,000 quintals of barley. The malt 
required is for the most part prepared by the breweries from Swedish 
barley, ehiefly grown in the province of Skdne, and in the islands of 
Ootland and Oland. Only small quantities of Danish barley and of 
Austrian, Danish, and German malt are imported for the requirements 
of the breweries. Malt from wheat is used very little, and rice as a 
suhstiiule for mall is only em])loyed at very few breweries. IJops are 
ehiefly derived from abroad; the home jiroduetion is exelu.sively di",oted 
to the making of small beer; all bo])s for th(‘ making of beer and porter 
are imported, jirineijially from Bavaria and Bohemia. 

'I'lie statistical ilnta coiiet'rninf;: the impoits and cxjtorts of hoii< render it pos¬ 
sible to form a very accurate idea of the extent of the niajiufactnre of beer and 
|iorter dnriny the last few decades. If we assume that 5 % of tlie excess iinjiorts 
is osed for small beer, and that on an averafte ' 3 kilojtr. of hops is retpiired for 
e\ery hectoliter of beer tlaiter beer, jdlseiier beer, lager drink etc.) and porter, the 
fi.Hewing aM'fa'.'es are i.ht.dm-l lot the consumption of ho]is and for the production 
id lieer .i:id j-iiricr during the stated )>eriods (home ])roduction of hops being 
excluded): ’ 


.t\criigi s. raiisiiiiiption of hojis. Beer anil Porter mnnul'act 

ls71 To.‘Jdd.tifU l!iUi!'niiii>. TOti.iKH.! hectoliters. 

ISTti so. Sd'.i.llil . TdT.fKIO 

ISHl s.'i. :Uli,8(ki , SSij.tHX' 

fsfOilSi. I'UiOP.l *. l.loOOOO 

isni ‘. 1.0 .4tiT.i7.3 . i..s.ii,noo 

l,S!Mi IHJ. .V.t0.s«7 . l.OSi.titXJ « 


From tbe above it will be seen that the inanufaetnre of beer has more than 
doubled since 1K71 7.'>; tbe animal amount of malt litiuors at present must bo 
about 1.(>:)o,ooo heetoliters of beer, 50,om) hoetoliters of jiorter and about l,;lO(t,0t>() 
beetoiilers of small beor (Svagdricka, of 4—li % Hall.). 

The number of breivn'ii’it, aeeordiiig to official figures, in 1880 was ;!74, in 
18!)o, hbi. and in Itmo probably alaiut iHtO. Most of these are sitimted in the country 
and itre engiiged in tint mamifaetnro of smtill beer. Tbe Itiger-beer breweries ]>ro]»er 
tire mostly in or near towns. Stoekliolni (iinmiiii ]iro(lnotion about 5f)0,00(t hoeto¬ 
liters of heer and iiorter), (iothenhurg (ditto 250,(100), (lefle, MalmO, XorrkOping. 
Sniidsvall, U]ipsalii, Ktirlskrona, Holsinghorg, Eskilstuna, etc., possess breweries.with 
(piite moilern e(]ui]iment and with a eonsitlcriilile turnout. Tho greatest amount 
hitherto ]iroduced at any one hrevvory in Sweden in one year is probabl.v 125,000 
hectoliters. 

.lust as the brewerv- industry in Sweden borrowed its methods from Germany, 
so, too, the breweries tliemselves, even when construeted by Swedish firms — of 
which Wikhmd cf- Co. in Stockholm is the chief one — are built and equipped 
on analogous lines to those in (iermany. The facility with which Swedish brewers 
are able not only to iicqnirt! theoretical knowledge with regard to their branch in 
Oermany and Austria, hut also to become informed with regard to the various 
technical iinprovemonts in machinery and method from time to time introduced in 
those countries, has rendered it a matter of minor importance to sock to develop 
technical skill at home; as, moreover, that spur to the invention of new and im- 

* A kilogram — 2'2 lbs. A hectoliter = 22 imp. gallons. 
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MUnchen Breicerv. i>fockhohn. TMu>t<j. r. n. klkmmino, 

Mtickliolin. 

proved methods wliidi a well adjusted excise on thi' laaiini'actiirc of beta- eulails, 
has hitherto lieen wliollv alisent by reason of malt li.|iiors hu\iiio Iks.'ii. iin'il l'.t03, 
exempt from excise, it i.« scarcely surprisiTis that the brewiii" imiastr) in Swedmi 
displays hut little originality in a techni<-al sensi;. If Ihtis the method of manu¬ 
facture is princi)iall> the same in tsweden as in (icnnaiiy — some few inijirove- 
nients have by way of experiment been latterly introiluced from the Uiiitwl States — 
the method of sale, however, in Sweden, as in Norway and Denmark, has been 
from the start a ilitierent one from that in Dernianv; the beer is almost always 
drawn off into bottles before leavint; the breweries. The ap]>liances for cleansiiift, 
filling, and corking the bottles were first constructed in Sweden; thus the first 
practical machines for corking were of Swedish origin, though the improvements 
that have been made in them have emanated from abroad. So, t(Mi, a Swede, 
Boethius invented cork-cutting and cork-stamping machines that have attained 
a wide celebrity. — In tapping the beer for retail consnmption, an invention by 
a Swedish engineer, Heunerfelt, jiromises well; his beer-siphons, worked by the 
pressure of carlmnic acid gas, have not gaineil much favour in Sweden itself, but 
modifications have been introduced in Germany, and repeated attempts have been 
made to re-introduce them from there. 

IJy Axel Bergh a closed wort centrifugal machine has been patented, de¬ 
signed both to provide the wort with the sterilized air required for its fermenta¬ 
tion and to separate the wort from the grape; by its means are rendered super¬ 
fluous the so-called drop-bags, which involve a great risk of the wort being in¬ 
fected by wild yeiist and bacteri®. In spite of the undoubted advantages of this 
simple and easily managed apparatus, it is only in a few breweries that it has 
been permanently adopted. 
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/(*()'• K/rom'ii iii>iiiirntiis for tlus jiasteuriziition of hccr, pateMtcd in 189!), 
liroclii(i(!h tbo loss of any <;arl)Oiiic acid and removes the danger of the bottles 
Imrstiap by siilijectinK tliem to a j)rossnre from witliout equal in force to that 
which aiiscs witliin when they are heated. This aiqwvatus, constructed upon a 
new iiriiicijile, will i)roiialdy prove a suec’essfni rival to older ones. 

In 190.1, an excise was levied on the luannfactnre of beer in Sweden. This 
excise is a mall taj\ and is due with 12 Ore per kiloftr. (6*A shillings or 1’64 
dollar )ier cwt.), — though for the first 200,000 kilograms consumed during the 
year progrmive from only 2 to 11 Ore per kilograjn. Brewery only manufacturiiig 
small-beer (Svagdricka, containing no more than 2*/4fi volume of alcohol and brewed 
with wort not holding above 0 % of extract Balling) is exempt from excise. 


The Manufacture of Malt. 

• 

The malt required for the brewing of beer was formerly very generally pro¬ 
duced at the respective breweries, but now tlierc also exist sped.al establishments for 
its fabrication. Most of these nialteries are in imineiliate connection with breweries; 
of 344, registered in 19oo, lu'oducing a total of .519,321 ipiintals of malt, all but 17 
were connected with brcweritw. Tlir production of the 17 independent lualteries 
amounted to about liC.OGO quintals. .As altovc stated (article: Breweries), the cou- 
suniption of malt is almnt .5ofi,ooo (piintals .innually. (A quintal — Vs; cwts.). 

Malt Extract is made at certain chemists’ shops for the priqiiiration of msiltos 
comimunds. such as of nniltos and iron. etc. The value of pi'oduction, in 1900 
was 29,ti0(t kronor at .1 manufactories. 


.Mineral Waters .'iiid Soft Brinks. 

• 

.1 secure ha>is !.u' the niamifaeturt- of those eomuvodities has. vxistevl since 
IHT.'i, thanks to .1. /'. Ahitiii'x valuable researches at that time into the cha¬ 
racter and qualities of iiatnr.il and artificial mineral waters. A di.stiuction can 
be made between tiinliriual (i-atrrs. prep.tred from distilled wafer and a due 
i|uautity of eliemieally pure salts to itrodnee exactly the same composition as that 
of corresponding natural waters, and m/I (iniikit, in the preparation of which less 
eare is observed. It will not be too much to say that the medicinal waters made 
by "the best factories in Sweden are of most excellent (piality, and that they, owing 
to their uniformity, arc even superior to the coiTcsponding natural waters. The 
waters jiroduced by the Chemists' Mineral Water Manufactory (Apotekarnes 
mineralvattenfabrik) in Stockholm are specially celebrated. 

There are, moreover, a large number of natural springs in Sweden, con¬ 
taining chalybeate waters of medicinal virtue. These waters are bottled and sold 
in many cases, for instance those of Porla, Boniieby, and Karlstad. The two last 
named are exceptionally rich in iron. Others, again, contain iodine, though only 
to a small extent. — Among soft drinks are to be reckoned ginger-beer and fruit 
lemonades, in the fabrication of which, however, artificial essences are largely 
used now in place of fruit juices. 

In 19(Kt, the number of favtories under this heading was 240, with a total 
production of 149,011 hectoliters, being nearly 3 liters for every inhabitant. 


Tobacco. 

The earliest mention of tobacco in Swedish annals is in. 1629. In 
1641, the so-named Soderkompaniet (South Company) obtained the ex- 
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Table 1J9. Tohaceo indunlrif in Sweden.^ 


• Avonijrc 
. for 
years 

Fac¬ 

tories. 

I^roduftiou. 

' Packet 

t.igaw. - Tobacco. 

In (Inintals. 

iioll and 1 
cake Bniift 

Tobacco. ; 

1' Total prodnrtioii. 

!’ ! Value, 

j. Quintals. IThonsnnda 
s' lof kronoT. 

Imports. Qaiutals.; 

1 

Leaf 1 Mnniifac> i 
tobacco. 1 tures. 

1871 76.. 

103 

4,698 

4.1.69 

8,737 

-38,433 

i; 46.017 

: 8,873 

81,915 

; 563 , 

1876 W.. 

107 

6.61-3 

4.8-36 

9.327 

32,191 

1 ' 51,8.66 

10.778 

3.6,125 

1 1,242 1 

1881 8.'>.. 

106 

4.339 

4.780 

10,(Ht7 

3-3.812 

!. 51.8-38 

10.831 

33,784 

i 1,02-3 i 

1886 90,. 

93 

3,916 

2.780 

11,868 

3.6.084 

6-3,618 

10.316 

.34,306 

1 1.071 1 

1891 96 . 

91 

6,011 

3,797 

10,791 

39.;131 

; rvS.930 

, 11,994 

34,0-39 

1,<K4 i 

1896.a).. 

96 

6.940 

4,0.68 

8,831 

45.847 

'! 

16,(t46 

36.604 

! 1,737 1 

In IfKX) 

101 

7,463 

3.846 

8.502 

48,869 

68,680 

16,714 

37,lt»0 

: -3,04-3 ; 


(.'liisivo privilcpjt* of iniportiiiff 1.ol)a<'oo. and subsoqviontly tlie trade in 
tobacco was alternately I’rec! or in the hands of companies, until IdKo, 
when it was made entirely free. 

'I'lie earliest tolmi-eo-fui'toru seems in have lieca f'luindeil in Stockholm in 
lOtiO; it. was followed hy several others, both in the capital and in the country. 
Korkiiui’K Factory in Malnid and Sinirtz' in Norrkopina date from about 1760. 
The rultivation of tidtacco on .1 more exlensivc scale .dso bcitan about 17.60. and, 
in this brarnh as in so many others, (he celebrated pioneer of industry, Jonax 
Alxtriiiii'",-, was to the fi,re. .Vbour 1770, the tob.icco crop was e.stiniatcd as amonnt- 
in>: to 7,000 (piiotals la I’tiT ewts.), that is to say. almost as nmch as at the 
present day. The annnal crop in tlie period l.s'.n: I'.lOO is ttiven at 7,746 (piintals, 
a fittnre. howovan-. in-obably rather below than above re.dity. .\n increase has not 
been noticed durin>? the last years, ratlicr thi' reverse, the averages for the pre¬ 
ceding five-year jieriod (1.S91/96) being 10',>t:!7 i|nintals. The cultivation <d'tobacco 
ill Sweden is exeinid from any excise. 

The cultivation of tobacco, instead of s^ireading throughout the country, has 
rather tended to become concemtrated in certain dislrict.s, notably in Skane and 
round Stockholm. As Swedish tobacco has a peculiar aroma, different from that 
of snjierior fondgn brands, it cannot to any largo extent be mixed with them. 
Such mi.xture only occurs for the cheaper varieties <d' cig.irs and snuff. 

Tcdiaci ‘0 is consumed in various vviiys: as ])ipe tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
chewing-tobacco, and snnff. JHi'C-Ud/anco occurs either cut or in comiilete IcaTos, 
cheu'inif-loliafm) is usually twisted and stdd in rolls. Of the greater (piantity 
is stilted to be used for chewing. Wc have previously mentioned tlmt the con¬ 
sumption of snuff is in Sweden unusually large. 

The mannfaeture of tobatieo is carried on in the Jarye towns, more 
especially in Stockholm, Grothenburg, and Mahnii; in tho.se three towns 
there were 42 factories in IvlOO, manufacturing tobacco to the value of 
9,727,000 kronor, that being 62 K of the value of the tobacco “mannfae¬ 
ture of the whole country (lo-? million kronor that .same year). — 
Imported tobaivco comes principally from America, by way of Bremen. 
It is either of the heavy type, such as Kentucky tobacco, or light, smih 
as Virginia tobacco. The total value of the imports of tobacco (leaf and 
manufactured), in 1900, was 7 '7 9 million kronor. The customs duty for 
these quantities amounted to 4-4 6 million kronor. 

‘ A qaiDtal = 1'97 owts. A krona = Tio shilling or 0 268 dollar. — * Including ci¬ 
garettes. For the years 1897/1900, on the supposition that 300 cigars weigh 1 kilogr. 
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Ill 1900, tlic iminber of the hands employed in the tohaeco factories was 
4,499, of whom 2,7r>iJ were women. An exhaustive enquirj- has been made into 
the conditions under which these hands work, this branch bciiiR the second on the 
list drawn up by the official l.abonr Statistics of Sweden. This report on the 
Tobacco industry was published in 1899. 


Other HanufactureN. 

With rep;ar(l to oth“r industries concerned in tlie production of ar¬ 
ticles of food for sustenance or enjoynicnt, tlie foilowinfj^ details may he 
given, including the number of employees and the total value of the 
production for the year 1900. 


Bakeries. 

Fact<ines for porkl>ut<‘hers’ roniniodities.. 

Fanluries. 

.33 

Workmen. 

717 

Valno of production, 
5,r»i>7,0()0 kronor. 

. 40 

;104 

4,1.57.000 

Pjj!: Hlnugliter-houHrs. 

. 9 

KKl 

2,518.0tX) . 

Flwh-jiifkliiijs busiiiosx's.. 

. 47 


l.!t39,(K.l0 

Biscuit I'actiiriM... 

. 3 

240 

765,000 

Coffee roiiMcries . 

. 4 

20 

(i56.000 > 

3*re8orv«-fju.’tories. 

. 8 

139 

556.0fl0 


In reference to these tipures, it should not be forpotfen that only those 
establishments are here iiieliided whieli ean be reparded as carryiiip on their busi¬ 
ness on whob^sale limw. The pre.-iter part of the jiroductioii in tliese branehes is of 
eonrse eflected on a smaller scale and eomes within tlie seope, <if domestic, industries. 

The bakeries were the first braiicb of industry to be subjeeted to official 
ini|uiry for the piirjioses of the Swedisli Labour Statistics: hence, the conditions 
under which the em]>loyees in that imfiistry work — in many resitccts peculiar — 
are comparatively well known. 


2. TEXTILE AND CLOTHING INDUSTRY. 

This groii]), one of the most iui])ortant of our manufaeturing 
indn.stries, on account of the great number of necessaries it comprise.s, 
is in the official statistics divided in the following way: 

Factories. 'Worknicn. Production.® 


Yarn and thread, etc.’. 2;(7 10.8!J9 47.907,000 kronor. 

Textile fabrics. 180 14.7;50 57,869,000 

Calendered fabrics. 1!K) 2,it.85 5,.’t01,0(K» » 

Articles of clothing, etc.®. 19.5 9,283 23,657.000 » 


Total, in 1900 802 37.187 134,734,000 kronor. 

Notwithstanding a production of such importance, this group of 
manufactures is one of those most oppressing our import, which testifies 
that the Swedish textile industry is far from sufficient for the country’s 

‘ Inclnding rope-work, otc. — ® All kinds of manufactures of spinning materials, 
such as textile fabrics, ribbons, embroideries, hats and bonnets, clothes, etc. — ® A krona 
— I'lO shilling or 0'268 dollar. 
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Table 120. Imports and exports of Textile raw materials, tnam/aetures, and 
articles of clothing. (A krona =1'10 shilling or 0‘268 «lolUir.) 


i Average 
' for the 
years 

Imports. Value in thousands 
of Kronor. 

lljtw Ynru nod \fann- ■ 
jimii- ' thread, ’f-iVtures.-' Total, 
riuls. ftc.* J ' ‘ ‘ 

Exports. VbU 
of K 

Raw iYafii and 
ninte* thmid. 
riaU. vtc.t 

It) in thouBanda 
rontir. 

In per cent of 
the total 

1 

Hand' { 
factoras.*’ 

Total. 

Im- 

portfi.3 

i i 

1 Kx- ! 

: porta. 3; 

1871 7.5,. 

'■»0.5ri8 

8,635 ■ .37,574 «6.7fl7 

307 

178 

2,(KI9 

2.494 

27-10 

122 : 

187(>'80.. 

16,84-1 

8.202 S18,4’27 63.471 

294 

•286 

2,766 

3.340 

2:!i;.". 

l-«o , 

1881 8i>.. 

•io,4;5;t 

9,375 51,394 81,202 

394 

f)06 

4.18-2 

3.082 

25-,5« 

2 0!< : 

1886 90.. 

23.864 

10.3.’>6 5.’),520 89,740 

366 

1.043 

5..594 

7.003 

96 75 

3-57 i 

1891 95.. 

20,.592 

11.936 48.415! 80,943 

122 

1,052 

7,879 

0.053 

2.3'0-2 

2-«3 1 

1896 00.. 


17.419 44.505; 86.590 

176 

1,080 

4,461 

5,717 

19M 

1 

; In 189,s., 

2:uu;5 

18.283 ' 45.316 i 86,042 

122 

616 

1,751 

2.489 

tOo-.i 

0;:i 

» 1899.. 

’lh.s.XI 

20,938 46,7:18 94,5.5v 

281 

972 

1.579 

2.832 

18 74 

OTi* 

> IIW.. 

30.379 

1.5.787 ■ 41.959 88.125 

232 

1.271 

1,54.5 

3.048 

16-17 

0 7e 


own aood. In Tatilo 12<i appeal’s iliat tlia Imports of licrennto Ix'long- 
ing articles — raw materials as well as maniifactnn's. — during 1S71/)S0 
amounted to (i.'t million kronor per annum; .during 18ti] !*(», to million; 
during th.' years 18!>1 ila, to Si milliim; and in llKfO, to SS million kronor. 
In comparison with our total imports, a decrease i.s however noticeahle, 
the imports of this group of manufactures in the beginning of the decade 
1871/80 comprising 27 per cent of cur entire imports, but nowada 3 ’s 
only about 18 per cent. ^ 

A favourable circumstance is that the import of manufacfun d articles 
has rather diminished of late, whilst a considerable increase has taken 
place with respect tO" the import of raw materials, as well as of 3 ’arn and 
thread; this proves that our own textile industry is steadilj: incTcasing. 

The exports of textile manufactures principally goes to Norway. 
After the revocation (in 1897) of the Special Commerce Treaty between 
Sweden and Norway (see p. 190) it has considerably diminished — though 
not in the proportion that is seen in Talde 120. As we will several 
times have occasion to remind of, the Swedish accounts of the exports 
to Norway are in fact very incomplete, and this especially after 1897. 

Our peoitlc has from time immemorial displayed voiisiderablc liking and natural 
taste for the textile arts. Hut if our native textile art goes buck to remote ages, 
and our textile manufacturing industry to the days of Gustavus 11 Adolphns, 
nevertheless, this manufacture always was at first intended to supply the actual 
necessities of the country. One consequence of this is also that the fabrics 
produced in this branch of industry are generally of a simpler sort, suitable for 
use by the people at large. The home market is not extensive enough to repay 
the exia-nses connected with the manufacture of new or special products. And if 
the native manufacturer is, with any hojie of success, to compete with the foreigner 
who is flooding our market with his products, he must avoid embarking in too 

‘ Jnclndiag rope-work, etc. — * All kinds of mannfactares of spinning materials, sack 
as textiles, ribbons, embroideries, hats and bonnets, clothes, etc..— ® The last two colnmns 
show imports and exports of textiles in per cent of the total valno of the Kingdom’s im¬ 
ports and exports of all sorts of goods. 
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procarifMis a province, bnt confine himself to the simpler and cheaper ftoods pre¬ 
viously known to his customers. 

For promotinf! skill in the textile industry, there arc two Weaving schools, 
oriftinally started by private persons, vi/., John Lenving’s Weaving School in 
NorrkOpiiiK, and the J3or&» TechnirMl HVoc/ik, School. The former was fonndeil 
in 187!i, through a, donalioii of 300,000 krintor h\ a mttnufnetoiev, minusV .fohw 
Leniting. Tins school has a more eviensiM (•our‘‘e tor trmieuu maiiufai't\\’'< vs, 
foremen, designers, ete., iinil .1 sm.iller one (chietl) with iveniu,! lotor > tor 
workmen and aitprentiees in tin traile. The w«M\ing -ehooi in iloi.v- wis< 'iimiiiy 

a private estiililisliinent lonin .1 li\ a tfaelni of weaving, .. s. /•. A hut, 

at the suggestion ot the lioini of ilori' lechiinal ( ollei.' ' Iso' p *111 info 
a imhlie institution, and. at the pic-ini iiine, receive- .1 npiiorf I'oni 'he state 
of l.soo kronor jier aiinnni anti ‘i.'ioo froo the Coiiiiiv ■ouneil 1 • n 1 an ot 

Klt'horg. lieside- the-e, there i- a i.ia'e iiiliiiher of \n iviiig-scti >o'- for fine 
inotiiig home manufurtnre seattensl all over the lolintrv. imoligst hIi/cJj iun\ /«' 
e-)>eeiall.v mentioned the Wi-aviiig Ndiool ill the soeiity iTnmf- ol Ihindmork 
in Moekliolni, the Tullgarn Wtaviiig wclmol, e-tali1i-lnd and -npitorfed hv JJ.Il.fl. 
the t rovvn Princess, .Mis- N. \. Kiige-trom’- School in (Mint, .fe’iauim Jfrunsson’s 
Praetieal .\rt Weaving School in Stoekhidm. Tliora KiiJJe's in I.nnd, etc. 


The Wool In(liistr.v. 

The real iuiproveuient in Sw,‘(li‘ii’,s native breed of shoeji did not 
begin till after 171,'), when Jonas -iZ.-trowir, rightly called vthe father of 
Swedish industry', began his ex])eriin(‘nts in naturalizing foreign breeds 
of line-wool led sheep, particulary that of the Sjiani.-h merinos. 

These oxjierimcnts ajijiarcntly sueeei'ded in the heginning. .so that in 17C4 
there were in Sweden no less than 8!I,(I00 sheep of .1 jmre, anil 2;!.00(» of a mixed 
merino breed, (treat eflforts were made by the (ioveriirneut to increase the stock 
ot tine-vvoolled sheep. I’rizi-s were given for wool, sheep breeding firms were 
establislied, tlie so-called Wool Discount was introduced for granting loans to 
tradesmen in a small way of business at the purchase of native wool, in addition 
to which wool-stores and wool-markets were to facilitate its sale. Xotwithstanding 
all that, this breeii of slieeji h.is been more and more decreasing, and at present 
hardly nnmhers 1,000. Several causes have coiitrihiited to this eircumst.mce, esjic- 
dall> tlie difficult) in disposing of native merino wool to the manufacturers, who pre¬ 
ferred the foreign liecause the former was of ver) unequal qualitv. The thorough-hreds 
imported at ditferi'ut times are also said not aiwavs to have lieen of the liest kinds. 
.Vttempts to ii.itur.ili/e fine-woolled .Vngor.i goats turned out even a greater failure. 

During the wliole of this time — thi- .Vlstromer iieriod — attention had 
been exclusively direrted to the jiroduction 111 this couiitrv of fine wool or merino 
wool; when, however, alter nearly a ct'iiturv of incessant atteinjits to promote the use 
of native wool in our manufactories, these bad not proved successful, then people 
began to see that even the eoarser wool might be deserving of attention. 

The next phase in the history of our wool production, beginning with the 
nineteenth century, thus gave a new impulse to this industry. Instead of, as 
lictbre, cliicfiy regarding the fineness or qualit.v of the wool, stress was now laid 
on inereasing the qnantit) of coarse kinds of wool. .And these attmiipts, in spite 
of man) iinfavonrahle eircumstanccs, have proved profitable. Hesides our native 
unimproved conntry sheep — the so-called peasant breed — tlie wool of which 
is uneven and somewhat coarse, chiefiy fitted for coarse textures (hoiuespnn or 
rough clothing), there are at present the following lireeds, mostly imported from 
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Table 1^1. Survey of manvfactures and imports in the Wool industri/, 
(A quintal ■- 1'37 ewUi. A kroua =- i lu shillini; or 0'2fi« dollar.! 


.ATt-ragt' for 


Spinneries. 
M nnufarturcK. ‘ 


Cloth- 

fncforirs. 


the years 


Valnc, iw 
' tbon'iinds 
of Knujor 

Value, In thou- 
»an(U of Kronor, 

Wool. 

Vnru, 

Textile 

f^khrU'*. 

Total. 

j; Textile 
faiirlca, 

SI 

18(>(! TO. 



9.f)(;9 



5,194 



1871 75 . 

, 1,012 


la.ins 

(i.:t20 

:i.(l92 

1(1.118 

26,i:io 

f>l-7 

IjSTB iSO. 

.•!,098 

709 

10.74:1 

4,48(1 

:!,o:$2 

ir..924 

24,442 

69-2 

1881 8.'). 



11,880 

.■|,428 , 

:i,479 

•21.804 

.‘10.711 

71 0 

1880 90. 



12.81 (i 

<?,874 

rv.179 

22,;!7;! 

.D. 4-211 

(15-(t 

1891 9,'). 

V'f,9;5T 

l.-’7(i 

19.:!89 

4,8-20 

tl.i->U 


HI .jViH 

1 

18'.)rt 00 ... 



2(i.7d.b 

T.aS2 

I0..'>(i:! 

1.'>,8(I0 


47 0 

Tn 1900 . .. 

Dk.'jlO 

20.429 

28.981 

9.8ri9 

9,49(1 


:!2.r..57 

40 C 


Imports. Value in thousands of Kronor. 


Enjrhi'i'i, vi?.. Southdown. Shn )i''hiv('ilown, and t>\i'tinlsliircdiiwii (<;s)«viiill> in SddtT 
inaiilii.id, Skiino. and llallaiin). tnrfln'r . .ind t'lu“\iot the latter 

e.siK;cially in Ootland and Xorrbotii-n, .ind, liiialh. tlic iiii'rino iirfcds (tMin- 
Sotland. Sodennanla.nd'l. .V'-Ooritiin; to later oti';er\ation'. it |oi>l.< ■■ it tlii' Cheviot 
breed in (iotlami would :4ill tnrther iiirreav.-, wlicn- it h '-. tinder otherwise 
i'avourahle t ircninstauees. found inoteetion in the old Itoina State shee|i-fiirin; just 
as the lonft-hairi',i bre'ds (<).Nforilshircdowii, etc.) more and more increase and 
•upjdant the white-headed ones (Leicester, Cotsewold. etc.). .Vnionu native breeds, 
the (iotland shee]) on the island of I'an'in has hcfinn to attract notice jis a breed 
in many rcsiatcts suitable for our country. One circumstance which speaks for 
the imitrovenient of the native breed with, English and not merino sheep, is that 
the latter do not make Rood nintton. 

The stock of native slieep has nevertheless decreased still more. Whilst in 
1870 it amounted to l,6<i(t,00(i, there, are now onlv about l,2t;o,0(i(). id' which 
more than 110,000 in the Liin of .Ibnki'ijiijv. The cause of this decline mnst bo 
sought i>anly in the circumstance that the native vvoid, trom its unevenness and the 
difticnlty in iditaining it in larger parcels, is not readily bought by manufacturers, 
anil that the wool-market is overtlooded with foreign and artiticial wool (shoddv, 
mnngo, extract, etc. i: and partly in the farmers having inclosed larger spaces 
for dairy pnri>oses, in addition to which the lack of fodder, which often occurs 
in certain parts of the kingdom, is a jirimary reason for slaughtering sheep. Tor 
the encouragement of the breeding of native sheep, the State has in recent times 
ap]»ointed a specialist to give instruction in wool-culture and sheiqt-farming. 

The wool imported, which is admitted free of duty, is brought for the most 
part by way of England and (lerinany, but also via Denmark and JSelgium. The 
superior sorts of carding-wool originally came from the Cape, Buenos .Ayres, 
Australia, and Silesia. 

A snmraary of the production value in our wool industry is given 
in Table 121. Of all woollen yarn produced in Sweden, the Ostergotland 
Lan alone delivers 3.o %, of textile fabrics even 4(5 ’L The last mentioned 
table also gives the value amounts of the imports (for the quantities, 
see Table 122). On the whole, all the figures bear witness of a con¬ 
siderable increase of the manufacture of late, whilst the imports now¬ 
adays keep about stationary. A jvleasing fact is that the imports of 

‘ The figares for earlier years arc very incomplete. 
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Table 122. Imports and e,rporfs of wool and woollen stuffs. 

In quintals S. 1‘97 cwts. 


Average for 

Wool. 

Woollen yarn, 
nndyed. 

Woollen yarn, 
dyed. 

Woollen cloths. 

the years 

Imports. ; 

Kxports. 

Imports. ! Ksports. 

Imports. 

1 Exports. 

Imports. 1 

Exports. 

1861.65.' 

1866 70.1 

12,877 1 
13,763 1 

1 110 

1 202 

693 

626 

3 

1,118 

1,322 

1 

4,935 

5,213 

36 

246 

187175.: 

17,524 i 

318 

1,427 

4 

3,420 

6 

16,(K)0 

460 

1876 80.; 

13,731; 

146 

1..525 

2 

4,072 

7 

16,842 

894 

1881 85.1 

18,429 i 

271 

3,910 

3 

f),435 

27 

22.412 

1,023 

1886'90. 

21,790 

286 

8,950 

45 

5,752 

460 

23,062 

1,586 

1891'9.5. 

24,001 

252 

14,263 

53 

4,r)28 

777 

25,776 

2,603 

1896 00. 

33,602 

491 

21,468 

116 

.5,188 

1.076 

22,399 

2,385 

In 1900. 

' 40,950 

615 

16.749 

403 

4,850 

1,424 

17,300 

872 


textile.s, both absolutely and relatively, has diminished; in 18X1/85, 71 ^ 
of the entire import were textiles, whereas in 1900 only 41 %. 

The wool manufaetories of Sweden are to a large extent situated 
in Norrkiiping, w'here in 1850 there were no less than 122 cloth manu¬ 
factories, but now, since the smaller ones have for the most ])art dis¬ 
appeared, only about 30, amongst which may be mentioned the Drag. 
Bergsbro, Gonilahro, and SM'm joint-stock companies. Norrkoping, »the 
Manchester of Sweden*, has a particularly advantageous situation for this 
industry, having abundant supply of w’aterpower. For more than 200 
years, this town has been the center of a flourishing textile industry. 
Among the other larger wool manufactories, may Is; mentioned Htock- 
holms glh-fahrik, Ifalmd gllefalrik (with 374 looms and 12,340 spindles), 
Wallbergs fahriksaldieholng * in Halmstad, C. 0. Borgs sbner in Lund, 
as well as several factories in Boras, amongst which a wool and vigogne 
spinning-mill, and also a worsted spinning-mill. There is also a number 
of spinning-mills' in the rural districts, mainly for the treatment of 
native wool. 

Whilst the larger factories have become more and more developed, even 
if partly at the expense of the smaller ones, the value of production has 
during the last thirty or forty years been doubled or trebled. The manu¬ 
facture of fine cloth for wearing apparel seems gradually to be decreasing, 
whereas the contrary is the case with regard to the coarser kinds. The 
Drag joint-stock (iompany’s manufactures of cloth for uniforms, suits, 
and overcoats, of black cloths, satins, and twills are well-known and, in 
respect to quality, can compete, with the best foreign fabrics. Coarser 
cloths, such as duffel, baize, corduroy, and frieze, etc., are manufactured 
on a large scab*, in Sweden, as well as shawls, rugs, blankets, flannels, 
and linsey stuffs (thread-cloth, buckskin, velvets, etc.). Latterly combing- 
wool cloths for ladies have begun to be manufactured by Aktieholaget 
Merinos'^ in Bor&s, as cheviots, thibet, paramatta, etc., both pure wool 


* Aktiebolag = joint-Btock company. Tile = wool. 
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aiMl linseys, twills, black and fancy cloth for ladies’ dresses. Wallbergs 
fdbriksaJcHeboloff,^ SlottsmOllan in Halmstad, occupies a conspicuous place. 
There is manufactured woven felt (lor paper- and wood-pulp machines, 
filtering, etc.) as well as pressed (felt squares, pipes, felt for isolating 
purposes). Even jjattem-weavings with .Jacquard wool are produced at 
several factories, particularly damask for furniture and carjjets, both the 
sini])ler kinds (floor-cloth.s) and so-called Axininster. The Stockinet manu¬ 
facture, i. e. machine-made woven stuffs, is of great imjmrtance. This 
manufacture, the value production of which has increased by six times 
during the last twenty years, uses both pure wool and wool mixed with 
cotton (vigogne thread) and also old carded stuffs. 



Ih-ag Cloth-Facfory, Xorrkoping. 

Of the wool consumed by wool factories, amounting to about 6 or 7 million 
kilograms per annum, about 45 % is imported, 10 or 15 % consists of native 
wool, and the remaining 40 or 45 of artiticial wool (carded worsted, shoddy, 
mungo, extrart, or such like). Among the imported wools may be noticed also 
the so-called »noils», or the waste-wool left in the process of wool-combing, which 
is mixed with other wool. The import of worsteds amounts to nearly half of 


Aktiebolag -- joint-stock company. 
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Slottsmollnn Violh-Factory (M’allhenjs fiibriksaktirbolay). Halmsfad. 


the whole country’s eoiisiuiiirtioii of such textile fahrics — during the last years 
eonsidcralily less. 

yuite an iiiijportant industry has in recent years heeri founded in Sweden as 
well as abroad in using old wool staffs as raw material, either t)\' tlieniseives 
or with a mixture of wool or cotton. Ily tearing uit unfulhsl stufls, worsteil, etc., 
a better an<i longer hainsl tuaterial (•stiofldy'') is obtained than from such as 
have been fulled (sinungo*), which by tearing become shorter and more worn. 
Xevertheless, a large quantity of such material is ]>rodnced — a fabric, often 
testifying to gi'eat skill on the jiart of the worker — such as rugs, blankets, and 
shawls, coarse stuff for cloaks and coats, and common cloth for wearing apparel. 


The Cotton trade. 

This manufacture, which certainly occupies a very important place 
in the textile industries of Sw'eden, is, however, confined chiefly to the 
simpler stufls, viz., cotton and twills, drill, dress materials, ginghams, 
fustian, sail-cloth, and cotton diaper. 

The whole production of our eotton-miUs was estimated at 12’4 0 million 
kronor jKjr annum during the last half of the decade 18(51/70, during the earlier 
half of the decade 1871/80 at 14-39 million; but during the last half, only at 
12-2S ndllion. The production then remained at this amount up to quite recently, 
when, in 1900, an amount of 20-72 million kronor was reached. From the c/o</»- 
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/actoi'ien tfie following figtircs aro given: for the decade ISfil/TO, a yearly pro¬ 
duction of 4'67 million kronor; for 1H71/K0, lO’ia million, without declination 
during the last ]>art; for 1881/9(1, l‘2'7l million; and for the decade 1891/1900, 
lO'ua million kronor. Also here the value of production was stationary quite 
a long tiiiK!, but for 1900 it is stated to be no less than 2.H'2.s million kro¬ 
nor. — Of the whole, production of the cotton-iriills during the last mentioned 
year, :15 came on Klfsborg l.iin, 2b > on (ioteborg och Bohus Liin, and 19 % 
on dstergiitlaml J.iin; of the ])roduction of the cloth-factories, 42 % camj^on 
Klfsborg Liin, 2r> on (iivteborg och Bohns Liin, and 20 f, on Ostc.rgOtland 
Liin. — The niimlx'.r of workmen enqdoyed in the cotton industry amountml in 
liM.iO to 11,919, of which i),7«.H in the cotton-mills and 6,1,80 in the cloth- 

factories Out of this number l,!t81 are in Xorrkoping, and 1,39b in Boras. 

The imports are, with regaid to the quantity, accounteil for in Table 123. 

Tin' \ahie of tin' same was estimated in ]!M)0 at 14'3.'> million kronor for cotton; 
for cotton yarn at 2':» million; for thready at 2‘4 5 million, and for textile fabrics 
at 6'f)i million, or altogether 2r)'oii million kronor. The importation of cotton 
shows a particularly steady increase. The ej-partg princijtally go to Norway; 
concm-ning the deensise in later years see page 794. 


Table 123. Imj/orts and e^rportu of Cotton and cotton-.d-nffs. 

In quintals a l‘!»7 cwts. 


Av(*ra/re8 for 
the yt'jiria 

f’otton. 

tmiMirts. ' F.xportfi. 

Yarn. 

Importf.. Kx|*t.*rts. 

Thread. 

iTnjiorfs. I'>x]><)ri9. 

Textile 

InijMirts. 

fabrics. 

ExiKirtB. 

18(il 6.'). 

29,397 — 


4!10 

245 


3,194 

101 

1866 70 . 

r4,.VI2. -- 

.■<.(49 

140 

:k>i 

.. 

.3,752 

1,077 

1871 7.b. 

79.220 


:13H 

722 

.t 

10,170 

1,347 

1876 8(1. 

8;l.8.')l 

17.789 

800 

1.137 

5 

8,123 

1.771 

1881 8f). 

109,.8116 

20.976 

2,849 

2.023 

17 

10,384 

3,6.55 

188(5 !K). 

117.4.SI — 

17.07i() 

b.1'27 


23 

12.176 

4.755 

1891 9.b. 

141.17(i — 

21,329 

4,812 

2.944 

4 

1.5,41.5 

8,0.59 

1896 (Kl . - .. 

](l(>,779 — 

;!0.8:!(5 

3,62,‘. 

3,159 


18A61 

0,657 

Ill 1900. 

170,781 

1.8,10.3 

2.132 

3,162 


16.222 

1.198 


•Among the larger factories of tlie.se .stuffs may he mentioned 
GainleKiadcns fahriker in (Tothenhurg (witli 40,(500 spindles, 710 looms), 
Itosenhoids spinning-mill in Gothenburg (with 28,000 spindles), 2\orr- 
kojihiffs bomnUnn'ifn riaktlehohui * (25,400 s])indles, 92(5 loom.s), Ilolinens 
faltrik, and Uerr/n holacf in Xorrkiipitig, Ad'a.s' spinning-niill, Viskafors, 
liifdhohohn, I'nfsla, Jonscred factories, etc. In Stockholm there is a 
large .spinning-mill and cloth factory at liar‘nan (fen, and Gefle Manu¬ 
facturing Company has a factorj'^ at Sfromshro. 

Of late years, efforts have also been made in this hraneh of in¬ 
dustry to mauAfacture goodk that demand greater skill on the part 
of the workmen, and this with great success. For instance, J’he Stce(fish 
Curtain luanufactori/ (Svenska gardinfabriken) in Gothenburg (with a 
branch in Kristiania, after the revocation of the international Swedish 
and Norwegian Commerce Treaty) fabricates so-called thread curtains or 

* BomullsvUfveriaktU'bolag = Cotton woaving-niill joint-stock company. Bolag = 
company^ 

Sweden. 51 
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network textures, wliite as weJl as coloured, which have already secured 
a firm footing on the market and are, as far as quality is concerned, 
fully wortliy of comparison with the best obtained from abroad. These 
goods are, moreover, ex]»ortet1. 

NVliiit is iiot.iceiil, within this s|ihere is the sroat extension of domestie 
handicraft (hemslojd) in eci-isin districts, almost amounting to a home industry. 
Such is tlie case, more i‘S]) "y in th(^ I.iin of Eltsborg, viz. in the neighbourhood 
of boras and flricehamc and in lie hundreds of Mark, Kind, and As. where the 
eountrv-|ico|)le. owing to iiie laid condition of llic ‘■oil, lias turned from agriculture 
to wca\ii.g. Here, tin former extensive cultivation of lla\ and the. linen industry 
have roiiiiilelel^ yielded to rotton-weaNing. The ricli j'easants ar- the siippliers, 
i. e. lhe\ <iiii)d\ the yarn on credit to tlicir deiieiidints. wlio c.ir”v uii weaving 
ill their ionics and afterwards sei! to tin? suppliers, liotli Jai'Hiianl and other 
tapestries more parlieularly liueii and ’twill, undyed and dyed stufl's. are the 
ohjert of this lionie iinla.stry, to wliicli aliont a t|nart.er of all our inanufaetnrn 
of cotton aliiHii ninst he altrilmted. Tin; geods are strong, geed, and cheaii, but 
thev are often wantiii!; in finish, certain distrilmtion ef labour with respect 
to different sort-; of weaxing is introduced, so that in some parts of the country 
only ilress material'! are woxeii, in others domestic and other white linens, in 
otliers ait.iiii Imckahack, carpet.!, inrtain stuffs, etc., .also from otlicr itiw material 
tlian colloii. As the sup]diers. in order to lie in !i position to compete with the large 
factories, are oldigeil to p!iy xery lexv prices to the xvi‘!ivers, the financial position 
(d' file latter is hail: and allhongli se.eral nieinbers of ii jioor family can by this 
system nf xxork manage to exist, it has. hoxvexer, its xerx dark sides. 



Viskafors Cotton Spinning and Weaving-Mills. 
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Prinieil cotton p'oods arc raaniifactnrcd at a lew factori< among 
which ByJhoholm on the Viskaan River, in the ElMiorg Jjiin, is the 
princi])al. Cotton prints, cretonnes, etc., of recognis!e<l good cjnality are 
produced hen*, although with regard to I'ielmess of choice in )»atterns 
they cannot compete with those from ahroad. as the expensive jninting- 
rollers are nof inanniiudured in the cninifr\-. 


The Linen and Jute-elolh iiidnstry. 

The Norrland proviiues llelsiii<>:la:id. Amriin,. ilaiid. and .lenit- 
land, are renowned in Sweih-n for iheic exceli.*iii ix ;M\d fine linen. 

Xevertheless, Sinalinid. Hitlland. and \'estei'm'0hind i 'O (e'eiijiy an ini- 

■|)ortanT plaee in llii> In llie miiidh' of ihr ■ ■|l■‘.■l■nfli centiiry, 

iiincli was dune Imih liv lie- tii<'\enin!eiil and L' ' a' well as iiy 

private individuals, u.r jir-iiuel ing i lie iuica niu-t: ■ j-v- nntiee- 

able is the l.oiius introdne. d in 174it. aceoeling ii . nieh linen of a 
certain fineness (there were s eiasses of siieh) weci v v..rded and conse- 
(j^Tiently tin .n'tiiarai'turine- skill was raised 1o a hieh ateh of la rfeclion. 
Already In 1741, 2). Krupp oldaiiied jirivileges on e aolisliing a liiiioi 
manufactory at llernitsand, in .\ngerinaiilainl. 

The nitinf! of the flax takes jilaee in the northern |iart> ol the 
country in jiools of still water; in the sotitliern parts, on the otlier hand, 
on lueadoAVS — then called dew-retting. TIk' Xoridand tlax usually 
assumes a light grey, nearly white colour: that front the soutliern 
jiarts, e. g. Snialand. heeoioes grey and more uneven in colour. The 
onltnre of tlax has more and more deelined. In 187.'), dii.dJMt quintals 
(k l '!)7 e\vts.) wer-' gathered, in IhOI. only l.'htisn — a reduction of 04 v 
Our linen trade worked on a large scale has, liowever, at tlie .same time 
somewhat increased, very large quantities of tlax lieing importeil. The 
home, mantifactiire is far from suffieient, though, to sujiply tlie needs 
of the country. 

Among the present flax-mills in Sweden mention may he made of 
Almednl, Joimcrcd, and Ilolma (Tidaholing with a total produce value 
of mtarly 2 million kronor in yarn and stiifts. Tlie rimsori why the 
linen trade, notwithstanding the fact tliat flax of sjtlendid ([iiality can 
he produced in Sweden, is of suliordinate signiticanoe, must he sought 
jjartly in increasing popularity of cotton stnft's, jiartly and more espe¬ 
cially in the difficulty of obtaining sufficient raw material of even 
quality. The country peojile do not carry on tlie retting in a rational 
way, the sorting of the flax purchased liy the factory proves difficult 
to effect, and the product thus becomes very uneven. At present, at- 
temjds are being made in Helsingland at a systematic retting of the 
flax, based on purchasing raw flax from the peasantry, and carried out 
in connection with a thorough improvement into yarn and linen-cloth. 
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Table. 124. InvporU and exports of Flax and hemp, and articles of manu¬ 
facture made from them. In quintals il I'ur i-wts. 


Areragies for 
the years 

Flax. 

Hemp. 

Yarn and thread 

of flax and hemp. 

Imports. TiXports. 

liinen and hemp ' 
cloth. : 

Imports. 

K-xports. 

Imports. 

Kx|>orts. 

Impfirts. 

Exports. ' 

1861.65. 

3,304 

34 

17.113 


194 

1 


94 

1866 70. 

3,r>44 

.576 

16,644 

17 

433 

5 


3:!9 

1871 75. 

4,399 

485 

19,445 

38 

1,159 

6 

5,:)95 

.587 

1876 80. 

5,470 

147 

16,033 

61 

l,30it 

.3 

.3,395 

504 

1881.85. 

5,140 

37 

15,993 

2t»8 

1,596 

37 

3,f)48 

463 

1886-90. 

5,84.5 

4 

16,797 

139 

1.489 

1 

2,984 

3.58 : 

1891,95 . 

7.356 

— 

18.681 

130 

1.660 

1 

3.9.43 

311 

1896 00. 

6,632 

— 

33,472 

— 

.3,000 

1 

.5.891 

108 , 

In 1900. 

3.817 


31,732 

— 

2.660 

— 

.5.8;i9 

84 


Jute (Corchorns ropsidaris), u raw tiintrrial of class, lias <if lute 
year.s become the subject of a rajiidly develojied and sydendid trade, 
the repre.seutatives of which are Shandinari-ska JufcsjiinHrri- och rdfreri- 
akiieholayvt (Jute faclory) at Oskar.stroui. and Srcnskit .Tiiftrdfrrri- 
aktivholaget, Sodertel'^e. These inumifactures have an exceediii"ly varied 
eiBjiloyment, as eoiuprehending jute-yarn, nettinj^ yarn, mat warji, .string, 
rope, etc., and .sacking, packing, mattress and decoration-eloib, saddle- 
girths, and mats. Jute is also used in certain factories tof^ether with 
wool or cotton for curtain and furniture cloths as well as mats. 

The vahic of manufacture iit our tlii.v and licin]) s]iimiin}!-iiiills was, in 
1000, 1‘til million kronor, and at tin; wcaviiift-inills, I'as inillion; at the jute 
s|)innini'-mills million kronor, and at the weaving-mills il'afi million. 

The imports of linen and hemi> goods are, with respect to the (piantities, 
evident from Table 121 . Flax for tr.-m million kronor was im])nrtc<l in 1900. 
hemp for Tia million, hards for 0'24 million, jute for l‘:i 2 million, yarn and 
thread for OtiS million, and cloths of fla.x, heinji, and jute for 2 ' 4 ii million; total 
6'20 million kronor. (.\ krona — Tio shilling or O'afis dollar). , 

(.!ertain other flhroiis materials have heen used for cloth, .although more by way 
of experiment. Special mention may he made of I'rof. //. r. Post in 1 HdO having 
attempted to ju-oduce yarn and cloth from the down of plants, i. e. sccdcatkins 
of willows and osiers (Salix), also of asi»cns and ]mi)lars (I’ojiulus), especially the 
down of Salix ])entandra. 

Another raw material made into home-manufactured cloth by the iteasantry 
in certain pl.'ices, is the nettle (Urtica dioica), which is treated like the flax, and 
produces a particularly good, strong, and long fiber. The cloths produced by this 
means compete in quality with linen goods. 

Of late years, attempts have been made in Sweden to employ peat-fibei' for 
the manufacture of cloth (i. e. the stalk and root libers of certain species of 
Eriophofuin), cither alone or spun up together with wool. The fiber is generally 
got as a by-product in the ])roeess of making peat-coal. Such cloth has been 
manufactured at the Sahlstrom Manufactory in JOnkoping, and the yarn spun 
with about 40 % of fiber and 60 % of sheep’s wool. The cloths which have cotton 
in their warj) and fiber-yam in their woof iire fulled. This manufacture has 
not, however, led to any practical result, probably from want of iterfectly satis¬ 
factory fiber, and the special machinery necessary for cleansing and spinning. 
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The Silk Industry. 

The Swedish silk industry, at present of exeocdinsly unimportant extent, ought 
to bo regarded as a relic from the time when the people and the ruling princes 
always regarded it as (essential to a country’s welfare to introduce and encourage 
evor>' industry at any ju'ice, whtdher it had siny probability of flourishing in that 
country or no. 

By the middle of the sciveiiteenth century, there was a silk manufactory 
with .oO looms in Stockholm, and in IfiV.’! Jvrpeu Enhorn from Hamburg 
obtained leave to set up a silk manufactory in Gothenburg or Landskronn, where 
)t)nsb, vehet, and silk ribbons might also be manufactured. The sale was bad in 
conseriuenc(! of the import, on account of which all sncli was forbidden in lilfi.'i. 
and a special silk-liouse established under government control, all silk stuffs having 
to be furnish(“d with its stamp and seal. The silk was brought from Persia and 
otln-r i)laces in .'isia, also from Southern Eufo2>c. .^ftcr the long wars of (.'harles XII, 
the silk trade led a languishing life, but recovered again under the eighteenth 
century's ardent system of iirotection and bonuses. 



Sti-flilenert's Mitchine for Spiniiiny AriificiaJ Sill. 


In the middle of this last named century, many attem]rts were made to in¬ 
troduce the cultivation of silkworms into Sweden. In ITdO, there W'cre for this 
jmrjiose something like 100,000 white mulberry trees to be scien in Lund, native 
silk was actually produced i>i spite of the northern latitude, and the State supported 
the project with bonuses and grants, in the hope that it might call into being a 
now native industry. In isao, a 'Society for i>roraoting the rearing of native silk 
worms'* was established, under the pati'onage of the then Crown I'rinccss Josephine, 
and with illustrious men of science, such as Berzelius, Sven Nilsson, and many 
others, as members. The imoduetion of silk was, however, ncter especially large, 
]>os8ibiy 10 or 12 kilograms per annum; and more i»articularly after the yearly 
Government subvention of 4,000 kronor was withdrawn in 1876, one may safely 
state that this undertaking lost all siguiflcaiicc as far as Swedish trade was con- 
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corned. The attempts made by this Society seem, however, to demonstrate that 
the so-called oak silk-worm (Bombt/.r Yama-Mai), a Japanese sj)eeics, can thrive 
exceedingly well in this country. The Society ceased its activity in 1898, after 
nearly 70 years’ work without practical results. The last year’s harvest (about 
2 kilograms) was obtained at the Sooiety’s institution at Alnarp in Skiine. 

Although, in 1846, there wei'e 18 silk manufactories working, at present 
Swedem has only 2, viz., K. A. Ahngren (established 18;54), and Caspamaon (£' 
Sohmidt (established 1804), both in Stocklioim. These factories certainly produce 
excellent simple silk stuffs (taifety, gros, croise, rep, satinet, and a certain amount 
of damask) for wearing apparel, bandkercliiefs, ribbons, and neck-tics. Notwith¬ 
standing the high duty on imjmrtcd silk goods (8 kronor per kilogram, whereas 
the raw silk is admitted duty free), this industry continues to decline. Silk goods 
are fancy articles, thus, /often subject to tiuctnations, and therefore ai’O hardly 
likely to bo uinnufactnred at a ixicuniary proiit in so small a country as Swcalen. 
Our silks of home manufacture will cost ^0 > more than the French, and the 
former are inferior to the latter with regard to colour, though ]>ossibly somewhat 
superior as to durability. 

Kspecially interesting are the attempts that have been made in Sweden to 
jiroduce the so-called artificial silk, or collodium thrcail. This method, invented 
by ('onnt Ckardonnet in Lyons, consists in pressing fine thr(!ads out of a gela- 
tiuizcal solution of cellulose (cotton, straw, or cbt'inical wood-pulp) by extremely 
delicate holes in glass tubes; this thre,ad is in quality \ery much like natural silk. 
The ingenious sjiinning apparatus (patented in many countries) invented by a 
Swedish engineer, named R. Strehlfwrf, whereby many defects in tbe original 
method have been remedied, ought to be of gnait im)iortance in this manufacture. 
Still, hereunto belonging inventions have not yet in our country given rise to any 
industry, but may be said to rank as yet within the domains of experiment. The 
fabrics, which have up to now been raanui'actured of this matm-ial. have consisted 
of natural silk in warj) and celluloid silk in woof, the latter as to durability 
being inferior to the former. Such silk h.is also betnt m.inufactured in Sweden 
of sitlphife cotnpoaitio7i, presumably for the tirst time in any country. This silk, 
however, becomes yellowisli, and is difficult to bleach. 

Swedtm’s imports of pure and cotton-silk fabrics has in yearly averages for 
the tive-year periods 1871/1900 been estimated at respectivedy 2‘7s, 2 '<k), :!-44, 
4'7.s, 3'16. and 4‘66 million kronor. Of the sum for 1900, amounting to d'oa 
million, 2‘,36 million came on pure silk and 2‘!i6 million on cotton silk. To ‘his 
may be added 1'20 million kronor for the imi)orts of raw silk. 


Other manufactures of the clothing industry. 

Of the large number of hereunto belonging manufactures there are several 
which chiefly fall within the domains of handicraft and home-maiiufacturc, and 
the manufacturing industry, properly so called, has, in this branch, on tbe whole 
only made its tirst entry into this country. This is due to the smallness of the 
home-market and the obstacles for an export on a large scale. On the contrary, 
our country is reduced to the necessity of a considerable import from countries 
which in this respect are leading. The whole value of this imjmrt amounted in 
1900 to 14’8 6 million kronor. The lai-gest items were ribbons (silk, and others) 
for altogether Fas million kronor, embroidered works for 1‘73 million kronor, 
hols for I'si million, clothes and clothing-articles for . 8-70 million, including 
household articles of all kinds, such as table-linen, etc.; further lace-works for 
0'4i million kronor, lace for 0'48 million, stockings for O'se million, thread- 
gloves for 0'4» million, waterproof staffs for 2'93 •million kronor, etc. 
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The branches which in 1900 accounted for the largest manufacture are 
the following; 



Factories. 

AV’orkniou. 

Value of production. 

Stockinet factories and hosieries. 


3,298 

7,406,000 kronor. 

Sewing factories. 

. 27 

2.134 

5,698,000 . 

Faiitaries for calendered lal)Ti(tx. 

. 190 

2,3;J5 

5,301,000 . 

Hat factories. 

. Ifi 

1,2;J4 

2,934,000 . 

Curtain factories. 

. 8 

343 

1,454,000 . 

Bihbon factories. 

. 12 

398 

1,098,000 » 

Faetories for waterproof stutfs. 

. 13 

278 

1,068,000 j 

Neck-tie factories. 

. 12 

330 

760,000 

Corset factories . 

. 7 

4.58 

717,000 

TJmltrella and para>i(d fai lories. 

. 7 

51 

533,000 

<\jtlon-\vooI factories. 

. 14 

230 

501,000 


Of dye iind bleach works for ynrn iiml cloths we hnve; a large number but 
ni(>stly small; still there are some whiclw work on a larger scale; the most iin- 
porljint are the dye-works of Leranten, niair Oothenhurg. .At the large wool and 
cotton faetori(;s th(‘r(^ are also dye and Ideaeh-works established, quite satisfying 
the. most e.xigent claims of ihe time in this branch. 

Of oiir stockinet-factories the largest :ire to he found in the lilfslmrg, 
(iotehorg och liohiis, and d.stergiitlanii l.ans, as well as in Stockholm and Karlstad. 

The most impoitant sewing-factories are the clo.ik-factory of Wettergren £• 
Co. ill Oothenhurg and Al tu'bohiget (i. joint-stock coni])aiiy) Aloresco in Malmii. 

Hats are maimfaclureil in Sweden iirinei|ially of felting. The most important 
factories of this kind are to he met with in Ihilinstad ( WaUl/rrguka faby'iken), 
in Karlskroiia. and in Stockholm. 


Machines used in the textile industry. 

Of the large nnmher of muoldnes used in the te.xtile industry, only a small 
iiiinilier are manufactured in this eoiiiitry, altliougli, for iiistaiiee, the manufacture 
of orditiaiw maehiiie-loums for simplo cotton cloths lias several conditions for being 
carried on ))rolitahiy liore. The Jhiskvama fuatorg makes .<ieicing and knitting 
niachint’s of recognized good quality. I\ TW.fson'x counting apparatus with the 
pattern discs ]iertaining thereto has proved of great importance, especially in home 
handicraft, whereby the work is facilitated in the mannfacturo of a large number of 
iirticles of clothing by the ordinary knitting machine, for dyeing, bleaching, and 
washing cotton, likewise within the domain of calico-iirinting, G. Jagenburg at 
Kydiioholm lias made several imiiortant inventions, and tliere are several good in¬ 
ventions of Swedish origin for impregnating cloth for the purpose of rendering it 
waterjiroof or less likely to catch tire. E. Schetmon's Swingle apparatus lot; treating 
flax, anil H. Sirehlenert’s arrangement for spinning artitieial silk, may also be 
mentioned; for the latter stie p. 808. Eloctrieity also has been utilized, as in G. 
Wenstrinn's method of singeing-maehines for cotton cloth, and G. CagxeVs arrango- 
ment of eutttiig-maehincs. Weavers’ reeds are mannfactured at the Mora factory. 

h'or exercising control over the textile industry in Sweden, as well for the needs 
of the individual as those of the State, the Technical High School's Material 
Testing Institution has a special department furnished with the requisite apparatus 
for the purjiose. liesidcs microscopic, examinations of the tiher contuineil in yarn and 
cloth, tests of different kinds as to strength of iimterial arc applied. Thus, yarn is 
tested as to strength, elasticity, evenness, purity, and uniformity, the quality of string 
and fiber; cloth is testeti as to strength, elasticity, durability, perviousness to gases 
and fluids, pcnnanence of dyes, shrinkage. Even separate fibers are p.xamiiied with 
regard to strength and spinning qualities. For those various purposes there are up- 
to-date apparatuses, partly constructed specially for the Institution. 
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3. HIDES, SKINS, AND HAIR. 

The official statistics make a distinction as follows between several 
diif'erent mannfactnres under this general heading, the figures being 
those for 1900 (a krona—I'lo shilling = O'acs dollar): 

Factories. 'Workmen. ‘Valnc of production. 


Tanneries. 521 2.37it 11,060,000 kronur. 

Fnr-goods fiietories. 16 .546 2.526,000 > 

Shammy-lentticr factories. 3 28 76.0(J0 • 

, Total A 540 2,9.53 13.662.000 kmnor. 

8hoc factories. ^ .39 2.81,5 9.809.000 kronor. 

Glove factories. 20 596 1.012.000 » 

Other faeturies. .24 509 l.OSi.iKki » 


Total B 83 _ 3,920 _ 12.501.000 kronor. 

Oraml total 623 6,873 26,166.066 kronur. 


Class A. as will be seen, includes the indu.stries of woi'kiug uj) or 
dre.ssiug the raw I'laterials (leather, liides), while cia.ss 1! emhraces 
manufactures <if tluise coimiiodities when worked uji <ir dressed. 

The import of these comniodities is much greater tlmti the export. 
Between 1S7(l and 188(1, there were iuiported rair wafi rials to a value 
of 14'2 1 million kronor annuallv, between 188(1 and 189(1. of 1 (!•.->i million 
kronor, between 18‘)(l and 189.5, of 18-4^ million kronor, and between 1895 
and 19(10, (tf 23-2 0 million kronor. The trade returns Uiider ibis beading 
are, howev''r, iu excess of those for labour, inasnnicb as the former also 
include, for instance, fertilizers. The ex[)ort has been as much as 1 or 
2 million kronor annually, hut since 1890 ha.s risen to 3 or ;> iiiillion 
kroiKjr. — Of t/oods manufartiirrd, both imports and exports are in¬ 
considerable. The imiiorts bav(> been about 3 million kronor (luring 
the la.st few years, while the exports have never reached 1 million. 

Tanneries. 

Tbe tanning of bides and skins is generallj' etfeeted by means of 
substances containing tannic acid, which enters into combination with 
the glutinous ingreditmt in the raw' hide, and both prevents this from 
being decomposed and protects the actual fibers in the hide from being 
destroyed. This is bark-tanning. The tannic acid re(piired in this 
process is found in many jilants and in different parts of various plants, 
for instance: the bark, leaves, fruit, oak-apples, wood etc. In Sweden 
the bark of the oak has long been tbe chief source of the acid for 
tanning; the bark of the spruce and the pine can also be used, though 
it contains less of the acid. Tanning by means of water and hark 
takes a long time, thick sole-leather requiring even years, since it is 
an exceedingly long process for the acid to penetrate into the lower 
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Table 12'). Imports and eirports of Hides and Skins. * 


Averages for 
the years 

Leather. 

QuintiiU. 

Tmjiorts. i Kxi»<>rtd. 

Other dresKcd' 
Hides & Skins. 

Quintals. 

Imports. 1 Kxports. 

Undressed Hides. 

Quintals. 

Imports. 1 Kx ports. 

Fur-goods. ; 

Value in thousands ; 
of Kronor. ; 

Imports. I Exports, j 

1861 65. 

1,386 

11 

315 

29 

25,342 

2,540 


1 { 

1866 70. 

1,879 

202 

.•U>7 

, 9 

23,229 

6,119 



1871 75. 


295 

l.O'M 

18 

36,595 

6,737 

669 

1 141 1 

1876 80 . 

15.007 

‘.KJS 

1,472 

7([ 

20,227 

8.860 

7)04 

119 

1881,8.5. 

20,256 

818 

2.044 

i 41.1 

24.648 

13,779 

700 

82 . 

1886,. 0 . 

20,178 


2,678 

48 

28.848 

17,9.82 

1.1.59 

128 , 

1891 95. 

24.613 

1,017 

4.427 

1 105 

.‘30,708 

20,171 

1.6.52 

534 

1896 00 .. 

25,720 

61 

((.955 

' 142 

46,387) 

3.5,261 

2,575 

; 415 

In liKKl . 


39 

4.909 

, nm 

50,502 

48.3.3(5 

2.542 

200 


.strata ot llic leathor. Consequently, although the quality of the 
leathi'r is considen'il to be iiii])roved by bark-tauning, other agencies 
have been tried with .i view of hastening the pi’oeess; the chief of 
these are <'ertain (jfnifls eontaining a large percentage of tannic acid; 
if thev are employed with water, a A'ery much more effective solution 
is obtained. At1em])ts have also been made to accelerate the absorp¬ 
tion of the tanning agent by ^lassing an electric current through the 
leather and the tanning solutioji. 

Besides bark-tanning there are other methods: tawing, in which 
advantage is taken of the pnqterTy of aium. salts to enter into a protec¬ 
tive combination, just like tannic aciil, with the gelatinou.s ingredient 
in hides; tawing is emidoyed specially for glove-skins; further shammy 
or oil-tawing; in this ])roeess fat or train-oil is the tanning agent; the 
shauiniy leather i-esulting is much judged on account of its soft woollike 
texture e.specially for gloves, riding breeches, jackets, etc. — Tanning 
is i-arried on in many pla('es as a handiwork, and hence the real num¬ 
ber of tanneries is far greater than the iigure given on p. 810. 

Tiiiming is aniong tlie industries tlnit in oiir country iiiive liad the greatest 
struggle to kcei) pace with the cliangts having occurred in modern times in the 
conditions of industry. New methods and machines do not apitoar to have been 
introduced to any great extent. In 1871, 75, the annual turnout of sole-leather 
and insole-leather was estimated at a value of nearly 6 million kronor; in 
188(5/90, this figure had gone down to little more tlian I’,-a million kronor. 
Since that time, there has been another rise (jicrhajts partly due to more accurate 
data), the turnout for 1900 being worth t)‘4 2 million kronor. The turnout of 
other kinds of leather has kept t*!' better, a tolerably even increase being notice¬ 
able through the last thirty years, from 2 million to 4 million kronor. In quantity 
the turnout in 1900 was 28,160 quintals of sole and insole leather and 15,(183 
quintals of other kinds. The largest tannery is Lundin's in Stockholm; other¬ 
wise MalmO, Solvesborg, Gefle, Lund, Simrishnmii, and Landskrona seem to be 
the main centers of the leather industry. — In Table 125 will he found the 
amounts of imported and exported leather, etc. Undressed hides are imported 


‘ Not referable to furs. — * A quintal = 1'97 cwts. A krona = l lO shilling. 
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cliiefly from Gennany and lleumark, dressed ones from Denmark, Eiifrland, and 
Germany. Tlic value of the imports in 1!»00 was estimated at 5*5 5 million kronor 
for undressed hides and skins, at 3' 12 million kronor for sole and insole leather, 
and at 2'94 million kronor for other kinds. The exports, chietty to Denmark, 
I'hi^land, and Germany, in the same year were ^iven as e(iual to 4'3 5 million 
kronor for undressed hides, while for leather the amount was ina]>i>rei*iablo. 


Other Manufactures. 

Shoes. The wholesale nianufaclure of shoes is carried on chietly in Stock¬ 
holm and in Skiine. The largest factories are in Stockholm: Beijer’s and Stock- 
holms Skofabrik (shoe factory). The imi)ort includes suj>crior (luality shoes from 
Denmark and (iermany and cheav machine-made ones termed Vienna shoes; the 
value of the whole imjiort in 1900 was estimated at somewhat less than ’ i> million 
kronor. The exjtort taries hut has been quite small during the last few years. 
For the numher of workmen and of factories, and for the value of turnout see 
page 810. 

Gloves. Glove manufacture is a Skane industry of ohi standing, whence 
the name Skane ploves. I.and)skins and goatskin'^ are used almost e.vclusively 
for glove-making. The so-called t/ants tie Suede are a siiccial sort id' sliamniy- 
Icather gloves with the flesh-side outermost. F.lk, reindeer, and huck-skins are 
also employed for gloves. The chief seat of the glove-making iinhistry in Sweden 
is Malmi). The number of factories and workmen and the value of the turnout 
are stated on ]iage 8in. The total turnout in lOoii is stated as having been 
723,000 pairs. — In 1900 , the import id' gloves vvas estimated as equal to 0'42 
million kronor, while the exi>ort vvas only ahoiit * ^ of that amount. 

Other allied hrniiches of lndiistr.v are: the manufacture of fur-poods, for 
which sec page 810 and Table 12.'); the makiiaj of saddlers' wares, which is, as 
a rule, carried on as a handiwork, etc. 


4. OILS, TAR, INDIA-RUBBER, AND KINDRED 
COMMODITIES. 

In this section, a distinction is made between the industries con¬ 
cerned in the production of the raw material and those which work 
that raw material up. The totals in the year 19<X) may be summarized 
as follows; 

Factories. 'Workmen. Value of production. 

Production of Enw Material. 110 57(i 7,984,000 kronor. 

Manufacturing Industries. 77 1,8.58 13,121,(XIO » 

TotariiT 2,734 21 'lOS.OOOkTiiiTr. 

Of these commodities, too, it is necessary for Sweden to import 
considerable quantities, the export being of very little account. The 
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chief import is jietroleum, in 1900 for 10’r. million kronor. Then come 
fatty oils (T s million) and oil cake (r)-4 million); for these see below. 
The chief ex])ortH are tar, tliough the amount now is far less than 
formerly, stearine, al.so jjfaloshes and other india-rubber goods — these 
being new articles of export during the last few years. The total ex¬ 
ports under this heading in 1900 did not exceed 1’82 million kronor.* 


Fatty Oils. 


<*1' fatty nib' lltc. only ones Sweden produces on a large scale are: linseed- 
oll, rape-oil, llsh-uil, ami traiu-oil. 'I'lie two tirsf naiiied are (Undved from the 
eorrcs]iondiiig se»!<l,- hy nieans of pressure^or extraction. The leadings, after the 
))rocess of pressing or extraction is completed, are us(!d, in the form of oil-cakc, 
or in the form of a powder, as a kind of fodder for cattle. Tish-(dl is produced 
hy heating herrings till tlie fatty matter floats to the »-o)>, when it is either 
skimmeil off <ir else removed hy jiressure. The oil is reiintd to a greater or less 
extent liofore if is jmt upon the markcit. The remainder of the fish, snbsefiueiit 
to llie pressing jiroc.ess, was uji to later times eonverted into herring guano (sec 
below, section; Fertilizers^. Tile amount of tisli-oil produced in one season is 
d(;pendant on tlie lierring tisiiery, whie.h, as known, varies a great deal. — At 
some faetories train-oil from seals and whales is also pTC]>arod. 

In 1900, the tetal nnmher (d' factories under this heading was 14, cm])loymg 
l.’ii) liands; tlie value of the turnout was 3,847,000 kronor, being 2,279,000 
kronor for 44,182 (piintals of linseed and rape oil, and l,44ti,000 kronor for 
117,3.'>0 (|uintals of oil-cake.“ — Fatty oils are very extensively used in making 
hard and soft soap, stearine candles, Volonrs, and varnislies. Tlie home mauiifac- 
tiire of oils and oil-eake does not nearly cover the maals of the country. The 
import is coiisenueiitly very coiisidiTalde. as may he seen below:* 


Averages. 

T.inscod and Rapo-M-et 

Fattv <»;k 

Oil cake.„ 

1871 80. 

.. 1,3I0.(KK) kronor. 

2..520.tH)t» krou..r. 

kronor. 

1881/90. 

.. l,(>95.tHH) 

3.746,000 . 

2,58<'l.0(K) . 

1891 .'95. 

2,31'-M«I0 > 

4,7:17.<KK< 

3.'i79.000 

1890 00 .... 

.. 2,718.0(Kt > 

7,019.0lKi 

4,268.000 > 

In*l900. 

.. 3,151,000 . 

7,806.000 

5,36<.i.000 > 


Train-oil. ‘ 


38.5,IKlO kronor. 
51(i.(K)0 » 

.539,000 . 

6 ( K ),000 . 


In gi'cator detail, the import of linseed in litOO was for 2,!tG7,000 kronor, 
of ra])(‘ and colza seed for 183,000 kronor, of linseed, colza, and rajie oils for 
289,000 kronor, of sweet or olive, hemp, iKilm, castor, nut oils etc. in barrels 
for 7,397,000 krouor, and in other vessels for 120,000 kronor. The export is 
tolerably insigniticniit. 


Mineral Oil (Petrolenm). 

Mineral oil is in goiioral imported in reiiiicd form as kerosene, but not little 
is refined in Sweden itself. There are no sources of mineral oil in Sweden, but 
it was the two brothers L. and It. Nobel, themselves Swedes, who established 
the Jiussian petroleum industry on the peninsula of Aiischeron in the Caspian 
Sea. Under their inanagcinent, this liussiaii industry' has developed to such an 
extent that it can compete with the American. 


‘ The figure 38.5,000 is the average for 1886/90. — * A krona = I’lO shilling orO'268 
dollar. - ■ * A quintal = 1'97 ewts. 
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The value of the imported, raw mineral oil in IflOO was .*130,000 kronor. 
The amounts of the imported refined oil, in annual average for the five-year 
periods from 1871 to 1900, were «(i,707, 113,800, 182,->94, 310,484, 449,110, 
and 622,710 quintals, or per inhabitant I's, 2 5, 4'o, 6-5, 9'3, and 12‘4 kilo- 
griims; in 1900 the amount was 097,589 quintals or 13-6 kilograms per inha¬ 
bitant. Besides this, there was the import of cnide mineral oil, and on the other 

hand small quantities of refined oil were ex))orted from Sweden. Of the total 
amount of refined oil imported, about 10 came from Bussia, the rest from 
America, in part via Denmark aiid Germany. The ])rice of refined oil, which in 

1871/75 was 34 Ore per kilogram, wi'iit down to 15 Ore in 19o(). 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the manufacture of inoehine 
and carriage lubricants has' jirogressed very consiib'rably during the last few 
years, and should an invention, made in Sweden quite recently, of using a solidifi¬ 
cation of wool-fat and petroleum as a. machine-oil ]trove as successful as (Certain 
eminent specialists have pro])hesied, a very iiiijiortant branch of indnstry may 
thereby be opened, for in Sweden alone the consnmjdion of machine oil amounts 
to a value of about 200,000 kronor a year, exclusive of the. large quantities of 
sweet oil and home-made mixtnnjs of tallow and tar that are also made use of. 


(line and Oolatino. 

Various parts of animal bodies contain substances, which, if boiled for a 
considerable time in water, disst)lve and yield glue. A technical distinction 
is made between leather-glue, (ditained froiTi \ariou“ refuse Tiiatter from hides 
and sinews, and bone-glue, obtained from the bones id' animaK, whii-h are im¬ 
mersed for the purjMjse in benzine to remo\e the fatty iMirtion; the liones are 
then thoroughly boiled in water utider pn/ssiire. the glue being thereby sttf free. 
The bone-fat, which ])ossesses the soft consistency of lard, is used in the mann- 
tacturc of hitrd and soft soaps, ste.-irine candhs, etc. (iclatlne is an almost colour¬ 
less, tasteless, and odourless glue, jtrejiared with great care, ami ajtpearing in a 
finished state in very thin leaves. Tint raw material for tint tuannfacture of g(da- 
tinc consists of the hide of calves’ feet and heads; the liide is first subjected to 
processes for removing the bitty ingredients and the hair. Of fish-glue the prin¬ 
cipal variety is isinglass, which is the dried inner membrane of the air-bladder 
of a number of sturgeon varieties. In connection with the manufacture of glue 
may be mentioned that of roller-composition, obtained by rlissolving glue in gly¬ 
cerine of a given strength, to which is added sugar. The ordinary roller-comi>o- 
sition used by iirinters is blackened with lampblack. 

In 1900, there were 13 factories engtiged in making glue and gelatine, with 
223 hands in their employ, and a turnout value of 1,120,000 kronor. There 
were also 3 factories producing roller-composition for a value of 18,000 kronor. 
In the statistics of factories, the figures for the manufacture of glue show an 
increase; but the same is true of the import of that commodity, though not for 
the last few years; in 1900 it was only 76,000 kronor. To that may be added 
24,000 kronor for isinglass and gelatine. The export is insignificant in amount. 

Tar and Kindred Substaneea. 

In olden times when the value of the timber was not so great as it is now, 
tar-burning and pitch boiling were very customary, especially in the forests of 
Norrland; at that time, wood-tar was one among the chief exports from our 
country. Nowadays, tar-distilling is almost entirely confined to the two most 
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northerly Litiis, where it is carried on as a domestic industry. Figures for the 
export in recent limes are given in the Table on page 667. The manufacture ap- 
peareil, in the returns for factories of 1900, as only equivalent to 216,000 kronor; 
that ligiire does not, liowever, include tlie tar prepared by those who only distil 
it on a small scale as a domestic industry. 

About th(! year 1S70, a number of wood-oil factories sprang up, the pur¬ 
pose of which was to turn to advantage the stumps of coniferous trees, left behind 
when tlie timbei' is felled and nmiovtaf. I!y means of dry distillation, certain 
products wm'c obtaineil from the,sc stumiis and oilier jiinewood, such as tar, oil 
of wood-tar, wood-oil, etc. Of t.liese, wooil-oil is the most valuable, possessing, 
as it does, certain of the chemical pro])!'rtie.s of turjicntiue oil; it has not, 
howevi.c, proved p(l-:^ih]l• to gel riii of the Imrnt smell attaching to wood-oil, and 
consequently its produclion i-: carried on with Iml little sneces.s. In 1900, there 
were I'l small listaldishmcnts manniactnring.this commodity. 

The mannfac'fnre of coal-tar is dealt with below, under chemic-technical 
industries. 


Carbolic Acid, i'reosotc, etc. 

From the ih-iillalion of coal-tar a number of different jirodncts are obtained, 
among othi-rs, several suhslaiices which form the basis of the manufacture of aniline 
colours, viz.: benzole and its homoiognes, aniline, phenol (rarbolic acid), na])h- 
thalim:, anlhnicene. chinoline, etc. The pre]iaration of tadonrs, artificial medicines, 
etc. from tlii:se, -nh'taiice- gives rise lo an t-.xteusive, and profitable industry in 
some other countries. In Sweden, distillation of coal-tar occurs for the fabrication 
of only a few jiroihn'ts. such ;is c.irlwlie acid and oils used for the preservation 
of wood (calleil carholiiieunn, naphthaline, as)ihatt-varnish, and asiihalt-tar. That 
this industry ha- not made more progress in Sweden than is the case at present, 
may iierhajis he due to the pre))ondera1ing attention devoted to inorganic chemistry 
at the expense of orgatiic. 


ludiii-Bobbor. 

Indi:i-rnhber i- manufactured chielly in three different forms: as pure india- 
rubber, vnIcanizi.Ml india-rubber, iind as ebonite. Pure india-rubber is soft and 
elastic and fimF employment in the itrodnetion of india-nibbcr sheets, pipes, 
gloves, etc., chietly foi‘ surgical jnir|ioses. Ynleanized india-rubber is used,' i)artly 
by itself, jiartly with an insertion of a strong woven material, for tubes, tires, 
stra])s, etc. Kboiilie is a kind of india-rubber vulcanized by a sirecial process; 
it is used for many pur|)oses by reason of its great power of effecting electrical 
isolation and its iiroi»crty of resisting the ludion of acids. Galoshes consist 
primarily of a woven material covered with a thin coating of weakly vulcanized 
guttapercha or india-rubber. The use (.f india-rubber goods increases year by 
year; india-r^ber galoshes have become a well-nigh indispensable article of wear 
for a large pW])ortion of the inhabitants of the country, even for those who are 
not well oft'. TM ])o])ularity of bicycling has occasioned a very great consumption 
of india-rubber Tires. 

Since 1890, there exist a number of Swedish factories for the manufac¬ 
ture of galoshes, and they have been able to compete successfully with those 
abroad. Of the ten india-rubber manufactories in the country, the largest are 
those in Hehingborg and at Svaneholm near liorhs, which also turn out galoshes. 
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In 1900, the total viihic of the turnout 
in this industry was 4,032,000 kronor, 
75 'i of which fell to the lot of the 
two factories named. Abmit 1870, the 
value of the whole outimt in the 
iiidia-ruhhcr trade was only some few 
thousands of kronor. The import, 
both of the raw material and manu¬ 
factured articles, has also advanced 
considerably and was estimated in 
1900 at 4,(i<!9,000 kronor, of which 
1,473,000 kronor were for crude india- 
rubber or )!ntt.ai)ercha, 734,000 kro- 

India-ruhber Factory, Helsingborg. lobes, inpes, atra)>s etc., and 

2,0«6,000 kronor for other mann- 
faetured articles in the imlia-rubber trade, —■ for the most part f'aloshes. In 
recent years, there has spnino ud a not inconsiderable. e.jcpoH, estimated in 1900 
at a total value of 670,000 kronor; the exi)ort ftoes itrincipallv to Xorway and 
Denmark. (A krona = rio shilling or O'ass dollar). 

Hard aud soft 8oap. 

Soap is obtained by the decompositirni of diftVirent kinds of fat. both .solid 
and fluid, by nuains of alkidies. (ienerally siieaking, b.ird soap is soda, soft so.ajt, 
potash chemically combined with fatty acids to salts. The boiling of hard soap, 
like so many processes, used to be done on a small scale to supply iloimstic 
needs; from wood-ashes and lime, the nupiired i>otasb Icy was obtained, which 
was boiled with an admixture of tallow. .A' soft tallow sou]) was the result, from 
which by thorough salting with cooking salt a linn and good bard tallow soap 
was obtained. The tirst, factory for the making of soft soap in Swaabui was 
founded in 1823 by Lam Montru; he iliil it in co-operation with tln^ famous 
chemist Berzelius. Though the raw materials for this imliisti-y, esia-cially tallow, 
linseed oil, and potash, might be obtained, at any rate in ]iart. in the country 
itself, probably the gnaitcr projiortion (d the raw materials used is brought from 
abroad, whereby a saving is made, more especially since a vari(!ty of oils obtained 
from troi)ieal plants, such as cocoa-nut and fialm oil etc., have b(!gnii to be u.■^ed 
in soap-making. Soft soap used to be gcmerally em])ioye<l in washing, but has 
latterly been superstided by bard soap, the manufacture of which has biicn 
cheapened by the jiartial employment of resin (<-olophony) in place of fat. For 
toilet soaps, cocoanut-oil is jirimarily made use of. Soaps havt; also beam nicently 
manufactured prepared by taking as neutral a soap as i)ossible for a foundation, 
gi’inding it to a powder, pcrt'uming it, and i)ressing it. B(!si<les other good (pialitics 
possessed by soaps jirejiared by this method, they also admit of being xocnted 
better and more lastingly than others. 

The manufacture of both hard and soft soap has made gi'eat strides during 
the last 20 years in Sweden; it must have at least doubled in amount during that 
time. The export has decreased slightly, while the rensumption in the country 
has more than doubled. It may also be mentioned tlnat though soft soaj) still 
exceeds hard soap in quantity of production, it is principally the manufacture of 
the latter that has grown-. The .soap imported is chiefly of the choicest scented 
quality, though the best Swedish soajHworks nowadays are able to jiroducc ex¬ 
cellent samples of that type, too. 

In 1900, 129,412 quintals of soft soap, and 36,598 quintals of hard soap 
were made in Sweden. (A quintal = 1'97 cwts.). Stockholm occupies the fore- 
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ino^ position in this indnstrj’, with 1 0 factories (of a total of 42) and over 43 % 
of the whole production, which is estimated as equal to 6,894,000 kronor (a I'lo 
shilling or 0'268 dollar); then comes Malmu with 8 factories and 17 ^ of the 
total turnout. 


Scents. 

Scents in the ordinary stmsc arc most frequently solutions of fragrant sub¬ 
stances in pure spirit. In general, scents and the choicer soaps are made in the 
same factories. The whole turnout of scent was valued at 75C,0<I0 kronor in 
1900. The imports in 19(n) were valued at 124,000 kronor, and the exports at 
2.6,000 kronor. 


Caiidle/i. 

Up to aliont the year 18 GO, tallow candles were almost the only kind of 
artiticial light, for though colza-oil lamps attained a certain degree of i> 0 ]nilarity, 
the tallow candles di)i])cd in tin', homes vrere and remained indis])ensal)lc in every 
hnnsehold,.:aintil the time when gas and American paraffine almost simultaneously 
became known and )iiit into use as iiluminaiits. In ]>]a(« of tallow candles, 
stcariiie candles are now almost universally employed, in cases where for some 
reason candh' light is jireierahle. The manufacture of stearine candles in Swe- 
di'it dates from 18 ;;h, when L. J. Hierta, a prominent and active man in 



Sweden. 


Liljeholmen Stearine-Faetory. Candle-Moulditig Room. 
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many direetions, in oonjunotioii with ^fiKha^•Uon ostablisliod Die factory at 
Liljeholmm. In 184iJ, Lurs Monten fouiulod the Clara caiidlc-f.ictory, the 
second of the kind in the country. In 1900, there existed thre<! sttso iue candle 
factories, emiiloying itl2 hands and turniiiK out •'.'5,857 iitiintals of candhts. at 
the calculated value of 2,391,000 kronor. The imports of candles were 70,o00 
kronor, the export barely 4,000 kronor. 

In the manufacture of stcivrine candles, certain fatty substances arc used for 
raw material, such as tallow and various oils consisting of a mixture of fluid fat, 
oleine, and more or less solid fats, as palmitine and stearine. In the manu¬ 
facture of candles, these so-called neutral fats are decomposed by the action of 
some weak acid into glycerine and oleic, palmitic, and sUsiric aciiis resiiectively. 
Oleic acid is fluid at ordinary temperatures, palmitic and stearic arUh, on the 
other hand, are solid, and, after due cleansing, these an; emidoycd in the moulding 
of candles. The by-products in candle-making, glycerine and oleic acid, are 
preserved and )mrific(l separately. Gli/reriiie is made, n-ic of in a large variety 
of ways, for instancf; a> a superu>r kind of lubricant, as a ni<ali(;al agent, and, 
first and foremost, as an ingredient in nitroglycerine. Uleie am'd. in trading in¬ 
correctly termed oleine, is employed both in the iii.iiinlaeinie of lianl amt soft 
soap and as a dressing agent in the textile industry. 


Otlier Mainifactnres. 

Of such, varnish i-: the tody one that rispiire' to be mentioned here. There 
were, in 1900, lO faetorics for the jtroduetion of tarnish in Sweden, fiie number 
of hands cmidoyed was 91 and the value of the turnout w.i-ealeulatisi at lof.3,iui0 

kronor. In 190 o, the import of varnish was worth ... kronor. If:)*, of 

the amount being spirit tarnish. The e.xjiorts only amounted to .at.ooo kronor, 
the percentage of s)iirit \arnish being .ibout the ^.ime as ebo\(’ for the imports. 


•■>. TIMBER-WARE INDUSTRY. 

Of this important indn.stry, tlio most extensive of tiny pursued in 
Sweden, the branch concerning the jiroduction of non-inanufactnred 
wooden goods has lieen treated of above under the heading: Forest 
Industries. The numljer of centers in that braneli of timber-ware 
industry, in 19()0, was 1,1.4M, eni]>loying 48,<512 hands and with a turn¬ 
out valued at UlS million kronor. An attcount now remains to be given 
of the luanufactiire of finished articles of wood, and this, too, is one. 
of the most considerable of Swedish industries; in 1900, there were 
555 factories concerned in it, with a staff of 25,121 hands, the result 
of whose labour was x-alued at 68 inillion kronor. .It should be noted 
that matchmaking is included in these figures, as is customary in 
Swedish Statistics; that branch might of course etiually well he re¬ 
ferred to the chemical industries. 
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Ii; Tallin K(i, mi jtapfc (i39, will he found the figures for the exports 
and imports of niamifactured wooden goods. As will he seen, the export 
ti-ade is increasing in a very gratifying manner, primarily due to the 
rapid development of the wood-jmlji industry. 


Wood-Pulp Manufaetnre. 

Wood-pulp may he fairly called one of the natural products of 
the country of Sweden, owing to the vast supply of timber suited to 
its production and the great storage of power in the numerous water¬ 
falls. Sweden has, moreover, taken a leading part in the development 
of the industry, more (‘specially by the invention and application of a 
number of imiiroii ed and simjdified ni(*thods of manufacture. 



Wtiod-jivlp Faclory. Tloilers. 


The first wood-grinding mill in Sweden for the manufacture of 
w‘Ood-pulp by mechanical processes was established in 1857 at Troll- 
hkttan; the method employed was that first practically adopted by 
Volter in 1846. This method consists in grinding unsteeped blocks of 
W'ood with their ends facing sandstones tliat revolve round a horizontal 
axle, both stones and blocks being kept continually moist with water. 
The wood-grinding mills established in recent years have the grind- 
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stones in a horizontal ])osition, the blocks of wood being brought into 
contact with them by hydraulic pressure. A variation in this method 
of rough grinding consists in first steeping the blocks of wood in water, 
whereby some of the incrusting substances are set free; that gives the 
pulp a stronger and tougher consistency, but also a darker colour, as 
subsequent to steeping it does not admit of bleaching. 



Woml-pulji Factory. Drying Cylinders. 


Cbeniical VVood>puIp was first inanufactiirt’d on a large scale in 
America from ISiJi onwards. The first manufactory in Sweden was 
probably JMary in the Kronoberg Liln, established in 1871. Best suited 
for wood-])ulp j)re]»ared by chemical processes is the wood of the aspen 
tree and the spruce; the jfiue can also be used, but it yields a less 
pliable fiber. In general, one of two methods is emploj'ed: the soda 
process and the sulphite process. The former is the older, and a slight 
modification of it is the sulphate process, in which the loss of soda 
during the manufacture is compensated for by sodium sulphate as being 
cheaper than soda. The sulphite process, first suggested in 18(5(1 by 
Tilghmann, an American, in 1874 became a dangerous rival of the soda 
process, inasmuch as at that date E. Mitscherlieh, a German, and 
1). Prancke and C. D. Ekman, Swedes, introduced the luocess in the 
wholesale industry almost simultaneously. The two first named used 
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oalcimn bisulphite, the third map^nesium bisulphite. The celhilose pro¬ 
duced by Ukman'ii j)ro<rsfi is j-emarkuble for its extraordinary purity 
and j^loss. which render it possible to make use of it for superfine paper 
without farther addition; in the manufacture, however, it is rather 
more expensive than ordinary sulphite cellulose. 

Wood-pulp from Scandinavia is considered su]>erior to that from 
ticrniany; this is due to the fact that the varieties of wood used for 
this purpose in (lerinany contain more resin, and tliat makes the paper 
made from the ])ul]) assume a darker colour. In rej>;ard to the quality of 
cellulose, Sweden stands first anion;;; all countries producing it. 

The development of the Swedish wood-pulp manufacture since 1871 
may be seen from the fol lowing, fijrures >: 


.Weragcs. MilU. Worknfon. '’>•-><1 artion. Export.. 

QtiintalE. Quintulfi. Valii« iu Kron 

187175. It) t)00 »’.3,4t)9 46,570 1,095,568 

1876 80. -24 927 116,i«l 78.094 1.7)9,.560 

1881 85. .■52 1,:)43 284,670 10t),79.5 l,t)71,.552 

1886 90. 57 2,765 620,809 4I8,58tJ 5,050,678 

1891 95. 87 4,152 1,.5:!4.,525 l,06l„'’.31 10,216,,5:M 

1896 00 . 128 6.0,W 3,:(,51,7,8l l,il77,T96 18,K)0,194 

In 1900. 122 6,910 4,168,769 2,28.5,427 26,727,787 


The production and exports in IfitM) of the. four viirieties of wood- 
pulp manufactured were as follow.s: 


Woi)d-paljj. 

C^titntaU. 

Chemically produrod. Dry. l.r>r)l.;'ill 

< Moist . 

Mfchauically Drv. r»M,7(Kl 

> . Moist. . 1.4()6 ,01t) 

Total 4.10^760 


Exports. 

Viiliic per 

Total viilnr of 


Exports. 

Cuiniiils. 

Kronor. 

Krontn'. 

1.828.,S))7 

15-O0 

19.9.82,105 

104.256 

7;>i) 

781,918 

484,028 

9l»i 

4,a56,2.51 

;! 68 .a'J 6 

foO 

1,6,57,518 

2,285,427 

— 

2«’727,787 


Wood-pulp choinioally prejuired lias in bulk both in ilu^ Hguros 

for manufacture aud exports. In ItMKI, (>3 of the wood-jmlp exported 
was of chemical preparation, and in valne it was 77'5 K of the w’hole. 

Almost all the Liins in Sweden arc engaged more or less iu tlie 
Wood-pulp industry, the chief, liowever, are Vcrmland, Gefieborg, Vester- 
norrland, Elfsborg, and .h'inkOping, with ®/3 of the whobf in value. The 
ex^jorts to England an* about 60 \ of th(> whole; other countries supplied 
are Belgium, Denmark, Prance, Norway, and Germany. 


The Match industry. 

Match-making is one of the, most important among Swedish che¬ 
mical industries. Between 18,‘{() and 1840, J. S. Batjgc, professor at 
the Technical High School in Stockholm, made great exertions to¬ 
wards obtaining light by means of friction matches. Though the 

* A quintal = 1'97 cwts. A Ixrona - l lO sliillmg or 0-2C8 dollar. 
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importance of ordinary ])ho.s- 
phorus in tlie production of 
matches of that kind was 
toJerably (wident and had 
actually been jwinted out 
by Berzelius, its iise was 
purposely avoide.d, until it 
was discovered that really 
practical matches conid not 
be obtained without phos¬ 
phorus in th(>ir lieads, and 
Bagge himself drew np direc¬ 
tions for the maimfiietiive of 
them. Phosjdiorus nialehes 
have been manufaeturc'd 
wholesale in Sweden since 
1843. TJie eeh'brafed niateh- 
factorv in Jdnkdping was 
founded by Johiiu JuJvord 
Luiuixhiini in ls.i4. At 
first suljdinrized ])lio.s])horns 
matches were alnnist the 
only kind made lliere. In 
the same yeai’. 1M4, how- 



profV’.s- tJoJin}i 1 

sor at the Candine liledi- 

ca! Jn.stilute in Stoekbolm, made the diseoverv that a rnbbin<r sur- 
face containing amorplions pbosphonis. called by i’aseh ])hosphor oxide, 
could be usi'd for matches with beads ecvtaining no pbosjdiorus. His 
invenlion was jiatented on Oetidier 3(i. 1K44 — a date of importance 
as ])roving the jtriority of Paseh’s invenlion against claims on behalf 
of a Gennan inventor. The manufaelure of matches according to the 
new ])alent at once began. The method Paseh emjdoyed for jn’oducing 
the >-phos]dior oxides was not. however, a very j>ractieal one, and it 
was not until a cheaper method had Iwen discovered in England in 18.‘)1 
that his invention was put to practical service. In this, also, priority 
belongs to Sweden, for in 18,52 the Jonkfiping Match-factory commenced 
to manufacture tho.se safdij-mafchex which at the internatioual exhi¬ 
bition in Paris of ISa.a were pronounced the best of their kind. The 
wares turned out by the firm have since attained a world-wide celebrity, 
and there can be few commodities that have been so often imitated in 
all parts of tlie W'orld, both as regards labels and general a])pearance 
as the >Jtink;i])ings sflkerhetsttlndstickor') (safety-matches). 

In the progress of match-industry, it has j>roved necessary to 
make great use of labour-saving machines, and many had already been 
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The Old Match-Factory at Joniopitig. 
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Table 126. Manufacture, imports, and exports of matches.^ 


Average for the 
years 

Factories. 'Workmen. 

Production. 
Value, In 
Kronor/'* 

Imirarts. 

Kilotfr. 

Exports. 

Kilograms. 

Value, in Kr. 

1866'70. 

19 

1,81.8 

1,294.000 

3.027 

1,739,111 


1871/7& . 

90 

3,578 

4,377,000 

1.319 

6,188,671 

3,640,000 

1876/80 . 

92 

j 3,71.5 

6,301,000 

12,725 

8,.'W3,090 

5,860,000 

1881 .W). 

.S3 

4,920 

8.176,000 

5,092 

11,894;943 

8,329,000 

1886/90 . 

30 

! 5.059 

7,87.5.000 

3,316 

13,066,366 

8,656,000 

ISOl/B,-). 


5,494 

7.923,000 

2,996 

14.104,i(83 

8,602,000 

1896,00. 

22 

5,697 

8,342,000 

1,801 

1.5,990,035 

7,19(i.000 

In 1900. 

20 

, 6,102 

9,945,000 

851 

18,801,477 

8,461,000 


Itroug.’.t into use lioforo 1870, moro e.«j»eeially siioh as are calculated to 
sitnplify tlie arranging of tln^ s]>lints ready .slia])ed in frames previous 
to Ibeir dijijdng in ilie igniting composition to form the heads. A. Lager- 
man, by his so-called loniplete-machine, contributed greatly towards 
reducing the manual labour in match manufacture to a minimum. The 
match-material, which is first cut by other machinery, is fed into the 
<'Oui])letc-machine at one end to emerge at the other, ready made and 
packed in boxes, without the intervention of a single workman in the 
meanwhile. One ijf those machines turns out at least 4<).t)0t) boxes in 
a space of 11 hours. The rirst machine of this deserijdion started 
working in 1><‘.)2 in the old .liiiikojung match-factory. 

A large number of other match-factories have sjtrung uj> by degrees, 
but many of ihem were very soon obliged to cease by rea.son of the 
severe coni])ctitiou. Though the edd jdiosjihorus matches tvere driven 
out of favour by the safety-matches, they still continued to be made, 
but since duly 1, 19(11, the sale of them in Sweden has been prohibited, 
on account of the danger concomitant with the yellow jihosphorns con¬ 
tained in their heads. They ])ossess, ho\vev<‘r, one advantage over the 
safi'ty-matclu's ivhich cannot be denied them, and that is the possibility 
of striking them on almost anything; continued experiments and the 
offering of prizes have now resulted in the manufacture of matches 
which may serve as a substitute for the t)ld pho.s])horus matches with¬ 
out containing the yellow poisonous phosphorus, instead of which is used 
in J(ink<ij)ing Ses<juisulphide of Phosphorus. 

Most of the chemicals required in mat(!b-making. such as j)hosphorus, 
antimony, sulphur, paraffine, etc., must be imported; chlorate of potash, 
on the other hand, can now be obtained in Sweden. The sort of wood in 
greatest, and almost exclusive, request for matches is aspen; it is easy to 
cut up and is sufficiently porous to admit of impregnation with sulphur 
or parafiine. The home supply of asj)en wood of good enough quality for 
the purposes of match-making has now been so reduced that a consider¬ 
able amount has to be imported from Finland and especially from Russia. 

* A kilogram ■i'204 llis. A kroua - I'JO shilling or 02fi« dollar. — * The ligurea 
for exports in the last eolnnin show that the value of prodnetion given is too low. 
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Mutch-Fnrtvrij, Tidalmhn. 


The most serious olislaele to llie jirooress of tlie inaleli in<l«stry 
in Sweden, or even to its continuance in its |iresent ]iroi)orfions, consists 
not so luneli in foreign couijietitiou as in the exeessivc-lv higii ])roteetive 
duties iuij)osed by otiier countries to the benefit of their own iiianu- 
factnre — duties often so high as to ])reclude all imjiort — and also the 
state monopoly on the manufacture of matches established by several 
countries, e. g. France, Spain, and (ireeee. 

The largest inateh-faetories in Sweden at jmesent are: The Vulcan 
Faciory at Tidaholm, and the Old Factory and the 11 t-.sY Factory at 
Joniiiping. 

At some factories, the headless splints for matches are made for 
sale. This branch was estimated at a value of 271,IM»0 kr(mor in 11(00. 

The exports of matches go chiefly to Hamburg and London for 
distribution to all parts of the world. Of the exports in 1900, amounting 
to a total of ]S,S01,477 kilograms, H,618,2(52 kg. went to Fngland, 
5,260,.874 kg. to the German Empire, 2,7.88,223 kg. to the Netherlands, 
1,324,711) kg. to Belgium, 440,3r)2 kg. to India, 223,9o0 kg. to Denmark, 
etc. The total value of the exports was estimated at 8,461,0(K1 kronor. 

In order to avoid a detrimental comi)etition between home manu¬ 
facturers, and at the same time to facilitate the trade with foreign 
countries, the most important Swedish match-factories have of late 
formed a joint-stock company, of which the Vulcan factory and the 
two factories in JOnkOjdng are the gi’eatest shareholders. 
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Carpentry and Famiture Factories. 

In many parts of the conntry carpentry as a handiworl employ¬ 
ment is very general, and on every farm there is usually oue. man 
able to tindeHake, at any rate, rough carpenters’ work and the mending 
of any agricultural implements that may have got out of order. In 
some ]lrovinc■e^ it was the general thing in former times in the long 
winter-evenings, when no outdoor work was pn.ssihle, for the men to 
devote their attention to some form of haiuHwoj'k. .siuh as the making 
of wooden >hoes, ehaii-s, baskets, and other doniesiie utensils, in like 
manner as the women were spinning and weaving. 

This carpentry work was laeilitated very materially by the plenti¬ 
ful supply of ehea]) wood. f*. <>ak, Idreh. alder, and deal, lly degrees, 

this domestie industry lia~ given plaee to ji more extensive one, inas¬ 
much as faciorie,- have Keen established in many places for tin* fabri¬ 
cation of conmion furniture and of the wonden til ing", up of houses, 
such as doors, wiudou-frames, etc. due j rodint oi lid- iiidustr\- that 
has found a not iiu oiisideraMe niarkel abimnl. • ^ ■ fails in warm 
countries with a jH'tw sujijily «.}' native liial*. r, nplete AiUf.se.s' <//’ 

H'OO'I: a sale for them, e."ijieeial!y as suininer resid> nei-,-, is found in 
Sweden itsmf. — In the furniture and wooden-house iud'i-try the .same 
improved taste, has made its mark that has been in evidence in arelii- 
tecture and art-industry generally during tlie last twenty years. 

The exports of carpenters' work in I’.MH) were valued at 11.;192.(MI() 
kronor (a I'lo .shilling); that sent to Mugland at (i.;5tM),(HM» kronor, to 
(iermany at M,147,(KM) kronor, to Denmark at .oTT.OOO kronor, etc. 

Car})enlers* work and furniture-making is done ht'st in the Gdteborg 
och Bobus Lfiu. next come the city and Liln of Stockholm and the JOn- 
koping Liln. The following are the largest factories: Jikmaii’n Xetc 
Carpentry joint-^tock ('o. at Snndhyherg, near Stockholm, Jlark <f’ ir«r- 
bury's, and the TAudholmen Factory at (-Jothenhurg. 

In 19t)0, there were altogether .'WO carjjentry and furniture tacto- 
ries, employing 1(),10;5 hands and with a turnout valued at 20,044,000 
kronor. The.se figures do not include the factories turning out macliines 
(20 in number, with (512 hands and a turnout valued at ],(W(5,(K)0 
kronor); these are grouped under Ma<!hines and Implements. 

Other Manufactures. 

Cooperies. Casks of various shapes are a requisite for transport 
in many industries, for instance of butter, snutf, cement, herring, spirits, 
soap, etc. The manufacture of casks has therefore been made a special 
industry in modern times. Thorhurn’s cask-factory at TJddevalla is one 
of the largest, though the turnout varies very much, according to the 
herring harvest. There were 25 cooperies and cask-factories in Sweden 
in .19(M), with 484 workmen and a production value of 802,000 kronor. 
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Wooden Shoes are made either entirely of wood, by preference of tdder, 
bein}£ then a verj' wann, dry, and also cheap footwear, or else of leather fia tto 
form of half-slippers on a wooden sole. The last named are more readily 
in factories than the former. The mannfactnre of wooden shoes is carried on 
chiefly in the JOnkOping and Kronoberg Lfins. In 1900, there were altogether 20 
wooden shoe and last-factories, employing 27!i hands and with a tnrnont rained 
at 519,000 kronor. 

Chip-boxes arc made by the million for match-factories. In 1900, there 
were 9 chip-box fwiories, employing 462 hands, with a turnout of 1,073,000 
kronor in value. 


6. THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

In 1!»00, tlioro were fiS factories belonj'ing to this head, making 
])ii]>er and jjasli'hoavd, and 9(i engaged in other allied manufactures. 
The jiumlier of hands was fi.d.ni and 2,137 respectively, with a tnrnont 
value of 2and 0,111.000 kronor. Both iinjwrts and exports of 
pajicr are eoiisiderahle, lor which see below. In 1900, there wei’e imports 
of wai't's 111 ’ lliis class for 4‘4’. million kronor and exports for Id'ss 
millions. This industry is consequently one of tlm.se that contribute 
towards the iiii|iri>veme)il of our balance of trade. 


Paper-mills. 

The hnsl ]ia])eniiill is re]iuTed to have been started in the time of 
King (-rustaviis Vasa (irc'.'i dO). nnriiig tli*- last few decades, the paper 
industry has developed very cousiderahi, in eoiijunetiou with the growth 
of, the wood-pulp industry. The varieties of paper most extensively 
maiiufaetiired are: lett(‘r-]mi)er, writing, jirintiiig, and wrap 2 )ing-paper, 
as well as eoarse and tine curdlioard or jnisteiioard. The raw materials 
art': for the finer ipialitit's of ]>a]ier, rags mixed to some extent with 
ehemieal jnilp; for new.«i)apers, rags mixed to a pereentage of iiO or 70 
with grinding ]iul]); for other kinds, ehemieal jnilp or rags. For superior 
kinds of wraitperiiig, termed leather-pa(jer, a semi-chemical pulp is n.«ed 
j)repared from hoilcfl wood; for inferior kinds, which are generally 
coloured, for match-box and other jiackets. a pnl]) prepared eheiuieally 
out of straw is used with advantage. The last-mentioned kind of 
pa 2 )er is iirincii)ally manufactured at Katrinefors (Mariestad), a factory 
established, like the Jjinkiiping factory of Mimk^jo, by J. E. Ltindstrom, 
the famous founder of the matchmaking industry at Jonkoping. 

Pasteboard is prepared from different materials, according to the 
purposes to which it is to he put. In this industry the manufacture of 
sheathing-paper, used as a lining of walls and roofs, plays an-iinportant 
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part; for roofs, the pasteboard is saturated with asphalt-tar. Munksj&i 
and Fishthy have attained world-wide renown for their endless rolls of 
sheathing-paper. 

Bank-note and stamp paper are manufactured at the 2 )aper-factory 
attached to the Bank of Sweden and situated at Tumia, near Stock¬ 
holm. At Grychiho, near Falun, a kind of chemical ftltering-paper is; 
manufactured, which has been renowned ever since the time of Berzelius. 
The quality of this ])a|)cr is dependent to soraej{extent upon the purity 
of the water and the. rags. 

SoiiM! of th(.! chief factorie.s have l)eun named above. The value of the total 
turnout at llolinen in NorrkOping, Muuksjo in .Jdnkoping, Katrinefors in Marie- 
stad, Fiskehy in (Kstergotland, I.esscho in Kronoberg l.an, Klijipan in Kristianstad 
Ijiln, Munkudal in linhuslitii, I.ilia Kdet and Vargiin in Elfsborg l.iin, ajid (irycksbo 
in li.alarnc, e.xeticds half a million kronor. The chief Liins for the paper industry 
are Elfsborg, Ostergotland, (lotoborg «ch Hohus, and Kronoborg; they i)roduce more 
than half of the total amount for the whole country. 


The devclojnuent of tlic paper industry during the past thirty years 
mav be seen by ihe following figures*: 



Karlorio. 

Workmen. 

Production. 
Value, in Kronor. 

Imports. 

VuiutliU. 

Exports. 

Quintals. 

18K(),70.... 

.. 03 

1.861 

4,005,000 

1,999 

12,881 

1871 7.5. 

. .'>3 

2,329 

6,419,000 

9.600 

25,811 

1876/8(1. 

. .fJI 

2.442 

7,217,000 

l3,7o:i 

62,761 

1881 85. 

. 41 

2,917 

7.8‘)9.000 

1.5,313 

78,482 

1886,90. 

. 37 

3,078 

8,819,0(X) 

23,155 

135.381 

1891 95. 

. 51 

4.579 

12,084.0(Xi 

39,429 

244.2.55 

1896 00. 


.5.377 

18,280,000 

.54,952 

425,907 

la 1898. 

, . . .59 

5,209 

17,724,WI0 

47,407 

379,582 

. 1899. 

. 00 

5.513 

19,608.000 

60,008 

473,376 

lilOO. 

. 

(>,353 

24,228.000 

48,686 

.'■>85.894 


The oificia] Swedish si.atistics give the following detailed particulars 
concerning the paper-industry in litOO. (The figures are in quintals).* 


Proiluction. [mporta. 


Volishinn and Eiin-rv Paja-r. 1.350 979 

Jirciwii Paper, Wn.ste Paper, ete. •MO.d.’iO 331 

Gilt, Glazed Pa]»er, etc... S,50S 2,402 

Letter. Writing, Printing Paper, ete. 483.388 1(1,938 

8heathiiig Paper, Routing Kelt, Gl.azed Cardboard, etc. 109,.545 2(>.tl05 

Other kinds of Pasteboard. 94,537 


Total 1,138,278 48,080 


Exports. 

127 

21,659 


478,839 

4,232 

81,037 

S8S,8«4 


The paper imported is cbiefly of the choicer qualities; it eomes 
principally from (ie.rmany. Sheathing ])astehoard, etc., comes chiefly 
from (lermany and Finland. More titan 8(1 of the exported paper 
goes to England, — chiefly to be used for newsjia^ters. 

The value of the jtajter imijorted in 19(M) was 3,102,000 kronor, and 
of that exported, 13,!t!)7,000 kronor. Hence, pajier is one of the more 
considerable exports from Sweden. 

‘ A quintal = 197 cwts. A krona = 110 sbilling or 0'208 dollar. 
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^fnnkfiid Papcr-Factonjs Jonliophtg. jidi.m, jrmki»i»»ng. 


Manufactured Goods of Paiier. 


The official factory stiitistica for IhOO sjivi' llio followiiijr jiarticnlars of the 
mamifactnro of ih(;sc comnioditif! (a Uroiia -- I'lo shilling! or O’atis <lollar): 



yiiftories. 

WorkmcTi. 

Value of proilut'tion. 

burger Bookbinding cstiiiilHiinnnts . 

. 1!) 

1.251 

l;i.rjl)lI.(X)0 kronor. 

■Wall paper I'ac ’iiriiv. 

. 7 

21!» 

l.-AiS.iitXi 

PayierUag: an»l EuvelGpii facldru's. 

. l:j 

21K) 

l.Utl.lKX) . 

.Albam and Portlolio t'actories, etc. 

. 2.'> 

iJti? 

iHiO.lKK) > ' 

Plaving-card I'aitorics. 

«]• 

10 

1«2,U(KJ » 


As regards bookbinding, it is iloiio chiefly as a handiwork trade in small 
workshops with hut ftiW employees. Only the more e.\tensive establishments, where, 
the work is done on factory lines, are noticcal here. - The making of office 
account-books and ledgers is often ceinbined with bookbinding. A notice concern - 
ing artistic bookbinding will be found Irelow (section: Art Industry). 

Wall-papers and Edgings. \Vall-i>apers, as now understood, began to be 
used in Sweden at the beginning of the littli century. Nowadays machines are very 
extensively used for printing wall-jiapers; they do not, however, produce so good 
an effect as handwork. The largest wall-jiaper factory in the country is He.den- 
strorris at Norrkopiug. The home production is, generally speaking, able to meet 
the demand, though po doubt some amount of imjtort of certain patterns occurs. 

Paper-bags and letter-envelopes arc nnide'chiefly at Norrkoidug, playing- 
cards at Norrkoping and Stockholm. 

Pasteboard prepared in a. special way and exceptionally hard is used for manu¬ 
facture of traveling effects (called >Unica»), such, as hat-boxes and trunks, which 
are both cheap and very durable. 
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7. MANUFACTURES FROM VARIOUS VEGETABLE 
SUBSTANCES. 

In 1900, iV! factorips were engaged in mannfacitiiring this class of 
goods; at them there were Ii7(> workmen, and the value of their turn¬ 
out was I,«9«,000 kronor. The most important articde under this 
heading is cork. Wicunitors eork-factory in Stcjckholm has a European 
re]nitation by reason of its branch estabU.shments in Al)o, Hamburg, 
and Lilian. Its turnoid in Sweden is estimated as eipial in value to 
about ' 2 million kronor anniiaUv. rn*19(Mi, there were ^2 cork-factories 
in Sweden, employing 44d hand.s and with a value of turnon! of 1,r)74-,000 
kronor. In 190(t, cork was imported, however, for ],2<M).()(»0 kronor in 
ihe form of eork-bark. ami cut eorks for 44l,(ki0 kronor, while the ex- 
jiorts' of cut corks only amounted to 114,<M»() kronor. ' 

Thtu-e are (! basket-factories with 135 woi'kmen and a value of pro¬ 
duction of 232,000 kronor. In 1900, the imports were for li!H,000 kronor 
and the exports for isi.ooo kronor — hence, a slight preponderance in 
favour of tlie latter. 


8. MANUFACTURES OF STONE, CLAY, CHAR¬ 
COAL, AND PEAT. 


This imjiortant liranch of industry inclndes the following main sub¬ 
divisions (the figure.s refer to 1900): 


Factories. 


Stone and Clay lunnufaetiircs. 886 

Glass, and Glass nianufaetures. 63 

Prodncts of Charcoal and Peat.. 606 


Total l,SiS 


Workmen. Value of prodnetion.* 

39,034 37,810,000 kronor. 

5,801 8,958,000 . 

10,149_ 23.649,000 > 


44,974 69,417,000 kr. - 


This section is closely allied to the mining industries, and many 
data concerning it will be found under said heading. Thus, on p. 685 
and 686 figures are given with reference to the large imports of raw 
materials for the manufactures here concerned; for instance coal used 
directly as fuel, and indirectly in gasworks for the production of illu- 
minauts. The exports of raw materials are also considerable; the total 
value of the exports is stated on page 685; regarding the special items, 
see the following articles. 

• A krona = I'lO sliilling or 0 268 dollar. 


Swedtn . 
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Tbe Stone Industry. 

There exists iu Sweden a large number of different kinds of stone 
suitable for building and industrial purposes; of this fact many monu¬ 
mental edifices l)oth of early and recent construction bear witness. Seve¬ 
ral of the cathedrals and ruined abbeys on the mainland and many of 
the churches in the island of Gotland are speaking mementos of the 
skill possessed by medit'val builders in treating the native stones of 
Sweden. The royal palace of Stockholm, elating from the 18th centurj-, 
stands out specially as an architectural masterjiiece, not only in style 
and execution but also in the way in* which a large number of different 
building-materials lui\e liecn harmoniously apj)li(*d in its construction. 
In (]uite recent times, j)ublic and ])rivate buildings in the larger towns, 
especially in Slockholin, have been built with facings of natural stone. 

The st(»nes most craplojed are: granite and gneiss, limestone and 
marble of various formations, sandstone from Cambrian and Silurian 
formations, ]ior])hyry, sc'hist, etc. Several kinds of granite are found; 
their structure ami cidouring are best seen after the ston(“ has been 
jiolished. In our larger cemeteries the monuments erected present 
good sam]des of gray, green, red, and black granite, together ^ith 
various interniediale shad<‘s of it. Granitiform rocks, colloquially called 



The Quarry of Lugnas, VestergStland. 
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Lonmin Cument-Faciory. 

gray-stone, occurs in almost all parts of tke country, but tlie chief 
granite quarrie.s are in Bohuslan, Halland, Skane, Blekinge, Smalanci, 
Ostergotland, and Uppland. Besides granite ;he following are al.so 
([uarried: porphjTy, marble, limestone, sandstone, potslone, felspar, and 
schist. 

Porphyry from Dalarne (hllfdalen and Orsa), marble from Kol- 
marden, and potscone from .lemtland, are chiefly used for decorative 
articles, such as urns, etc., limestone and sandstone in large quantities 
for buildings, the latter al.so for mill-stones and grindstones, felspar for 
china-ware, and schist for roof-slating. 

The chief Lhns for the stone industry are those of Giiteborg och 
Bohus and Blekinge, the production amounting to 52 *. of the total for 
the country; next come Stockholm city and Lfin, the MalmOhus, Hal- 
land, Orebro, Kalmar, and Kristianstad Lkns. In 19(K), there, were 228 
quarries and stone-works, with 11,697 workmen and a value of production 
of 11,()63,0(X> kronor; an examination of the figures for exi)orts below 
will, however, show that the last mentioned figure is too low. In the 
same year, there were 22 felspar-quarries, yielding a total of 15,228 tons 
of felspar, valued at l><6,00fl kronor (cf. Table, 95, page 682). 

Swedish granite has found a market abroad, where it has been 
employed for street-paving material and, the finer qualities, for the 
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IVirstrand Pottery- tVorkg. 


d'‘C<)rati<iii ol’ lnii'lfliiiffs. Thf exjioi^s of stone go jirincipall v to ttonnany. 
wliero. liowoMT. iho fiio .-tion of lovying a duty ii])on tlie imporls of 
sto;i-' to )iroloci fill' !iomo |iro(liictiou has hoen fi'cijncntly mooted; stone 
is also I'XfKirteil, in .■iinaiior quantities, lo Denmark, llnssia, and Eng¬ 
land. Owing to till' expe.ii.se of e}irrii!i;e. only sneli stone can be ex¬ 
ported as is quarried in t]ie vieiniiy of ■ m, port, The total exports 
of iimlre.ssod stone in llKKt were valued at noa,!M«i kronor; of liressed 
stone at 7.K.'>].(HM) kronor, grindstcne.s ..in! mill-stones aecounting for 
dii.Odit kronor ol that amount; of polished stone goo.ls, ai 48,tKM) kronor, 
and of other kirnks at 7,7.'>7,il()0 kronor. 


Oraeiit aud Mortar. 

The manufaetiire of what is now called Portland cement is not of 
very old date in Sweden, Iboiigh hydraulic mortar of one kind or 
another has also had to be n.sed iti earlier eaual struetures. The 
making of Portland eeiuent on a large scale was commenced at Lonima 
in Sk&ne in 1871; clay and limestone of suitable quiility are to be 
found there in unlimited quantity. Great care is bestowed upon the 
manufacture of the cement, which is distinguished for its fineness of 
quality, whereby it admits of a larger admixture of sand than other 
kinds. R. F. Ret'ff, tkp manager of the Lomma works, has done a 
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Boganas Itmin-pipc Factory. 
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great deal towards furthering the development of the cement isdnsti^ in 
Sweden. Swedish cement, under the name of Lomma cement^ has, nWOPer 
over, found a market and considerable approval both in Europe awd 
America. In conjunction with the cement works at Lomma, a factory 
has been established for casting articles in cement, as also in plaster and 
asphalt. At other places in Sweden the natural conditions necessary for 
cement manufacture are also to be found and Lave given rise to the 
establishment of cement-works in the islands of Gotland and Gland, 
and at Kinnekulle. 

When first started, the Loniina cement-works prodnccil i'.'),000 quintals 
(fi l'»7 cwts.), but in more than -1(KI,(HK.) quintals of cement were 

manufactured at Lomma and its branch works at Limhamn. In 1000, 
there were altogether (! crment-mork^ in Hwedt'n. w ith l.-tiil workmen 
and a turnout of 1.2r)t),r)S!l quintals, valued at 4,:!l4,ii0(t kronor. The 
number of ermvHl-fouudnes was I'J. with r2V workmc!. and a value of 
turnout <if 2,0.'i.'i,0(l0 kronor. 

The develojiment of cement-works in recent times will be seen from 
the following figure-' (a krona — l-io shilling or O'ics dollar): 



Value III jiroiluction. 

lirijinri.- 

Exprirtis. 

is;‘i so. 

_ 3W8.(H)r» kronor. 

'iSTi.iJOO kronor. 

204.000 kronor. 

IHSl .. 

tru.WHi » 

jiaH.IKKI 

.■).S2.(X)0 

ISSlJ . 

. f.o«;uxKi 

.■5(>O.0OU 

••ifO.OOO 

ISli] . 


(ill.OtMt 

U71.0IKI 

ISlItiilO . 

.... :i.,;a2.otK» . 

•is.ooo 

M.'>,000 . 

In 19W. 

.... 4.-m.(KK> ‘ 

GS.tlOO 

1.277.000 • 


In l.s;i.lU) quintals were r(parted to Itenmark, 144,4:J(! to 

Russia. to Finland, and 4.S49 to other countries: total 425,648 

(j Uinta Is. 

Mortar, too, is to some extiuit uiacufc tured on a wholesale scale. 
In liNMi, there wi'i-e 4 mortar-factoi'i s at work, their turnout being 
foi a value of -l!i;i.(Ki(l kronor. 


Eartheuwarc. 

Of the more recent (postglacial and glacial) beddings which occur 
in Sweden — upper gray clay, lower gray clay, and stratified claj' — 
it is principally the two latter which are worked to form ordinary, not 
fireproof, bricks (with an elasticity of compression of lt)(>—2t)0 kilograms 
per scpiare centimetei’), drain-pipes, pant.iles, earthenware vessels, and 
Dutch tiles. 

Brickyards are to be found in all parts of the kingdom. For baking 
ordinary bricks, the old kilns, which were heated with wood, have had 
increasingly to give way to annular kilns, in which the heat is main¬ 
tained continuously, the fuel being nsuallj' coal-dust. The first annular 
kiln was constructed in 1H78 by the Skane Cement Company. At all 
the larger brickyards, machines are nowadays employed to' shape the 
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brick-s, in place of hand-labour. A serious obstacle to the development 
of this indu-stry is the short period (from three to four months in sum¬ 
mer) during which the manufacture is pursued. To obviate this, special, 
well constructed drying kilns have been introduced in one or two places 
to render it possible for the unbaked bricks to be dried quickly and 
thoroughly before their insertion in the baking-kiln. 



Gustafshert! Poltery-Works. Workuhop for Handjirmsiiiff. 


In the carboniferous formation of Skane, alternate .strata of c'oal 
and fireproof clay occur in many places. By reason of this convenient 
supjdy of fuel, a very extensive earthenware industry has arisen in 
that province; about 40 % of the coal raised is used in the manufacture 
of fireproof products out of the accompanying clay, such as fire-bricks, 
possessing the power of resisting fire to a greater or less degree (elasticity 
of compression KXt—200 kilograms per square centimeter), clinker-baked 
hard bricks (elasticity of compression —.">(.)0 kilograms per square 

centimeter) for canal structures, facades, etc., and salt-glazed drain¬ 
pipes and earthenware of vaiious kinds. 

Of the factories making these goods, Hiiganas deserves special 
notice. It was founded in 1798 but did not begin to make fire-bricks 
until 1827. The salt-glazed earthenware bottles, etc., from Hogantts have 
long been highly prized, and in recent years the company have extended 
the range of their manufacture to include ornamental articles, decorated 
in majolica colours, and also discharge-pipes, etc., which, when made of 
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earthenware, resist the aetion of chemical , agents better thdn when made 
of metal. The clays obtained at BJuf and at Stdbharp, the latter be¬ 
longing to HOgantts, are firejjroof in an eminent degree, being capable 
of resisting a temperature of 2,100° C. The Billesholm—Bjuf Company 
was formed in 1S70, and the SVromherga Company in the latter 

also makes hard-baked ])aving-.stones, which have a hardness almost 
equal to that of emery. 



(JiistafKherg Potivrii-Works. Emptying a liiscnit oven. 


In spite of tlie large (juantity of quartz and quartz-stone to be 
found in Sweden, tlie manufacture of bricks of that material is 
very limited. With regard to the shnjtc of the bricks, that known 
as the s-nornial shajies is usually adopted now in southern and western 
Sweden; the dimensions are 250x 120x 6.') millimeters; but in eastern 
Sweden and iu the greater jiart of the country as a whole the old and 
larger shape is retained, with dimensions of 600x1,50x75 millimeters, 
though that size is far less convenient to deal with and to trans])ort. 

In colour, fire-bricks are most often y«dlow, while the ordinary bricks 
are red or else more or less yellowish flamy, according to the com])osition 
of the clay used and the nature of the bi’ick-kiln. 

The production of fire-bricks in 1000 amounted to 1(50,585 metric tons; 
no great amount of increase has taken place in recent years. In the same 
year, 35,846 tons of clay for clinkers were turned out. Engaged in the 
manufacture of bricks there were no less than 492 brickyards, employ- 
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inp; lO.flST workmen. The 
inamifactnre, estimated in 
value at l(i,412.<M)0 kronor, 
included 1,108,084 quintals 
of fire- and facRde bricks, 

1 ,fl()4 quintals of floor- and 
wall tiles, 225,<>01 quintals 
of })ipes and jiarts of piping 
as well as 28(i million ordi¬ 
nary bri<-ks and clinkers, 
and 28 million pan-tiles. — 
There were 10 stone- and 
earthrninire factories, with 
43() employees and a jiro- 
ductiou value of 1,238,000 
kronor.' 

Sweden is now aide I0 
dispose, of more bricks than 
it requires lo jturchase. The 
imports of earlhenwart* 
goods are nevertheless very 
ciiiisidi'rable. Apart from 
china and kindred ware 
of a high(‘r quality, treated 
in the following paragraph, 
the imports in 1000 had 
a total value of l,319,(tOO 
kronor, eon.«isting for the most part of all kinds of l)ricks. the coarser 
qualities coming from Norway, and the finer from Kngland. ,Moreover, 
the raw material, (day, is iuii)orted, (diiefly from England, to a value 
of 514,<«K) kronor (iniluded in the above figures). The exports in l!>0<t 
were as follows: clay to a value of 18,'),(HH) kronor, bricks l,Jt7(,0<M) kro¬ 
nor (fire-bricks, etc., 737,0(R) kronor, ordinary bricks and clinkers 1,237,0(»<l 
kronor, pan-tiles 3,0(10 kronor), and ])ij)es, parts of piping, etc., to a value 
of 727,000 kronor, making a total of 2,88!l,0(i0 kronor, or considerably 
more than the iinj)orts. Eire-bricks are sent to the adjacent countries 
(including Mussia), ordinary bricks and (dinkers chiefly to Denmark and 
Germany, pipes and ])arts of jiijdng chiefly to Jdenmark. 

(Ihinaware (Pottery). 

Chinaware is made at two large factories, Jlorstrand and trustafs- 
herg, the former in Stockholm city, the latter in its Aucinity. The ROr- 
strand factory was founded in 172(5; in 1782 it was united with the 

* A krona - 1 iO shilling or 0208 dollar. A qaintal = I'kT owts. 
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Marieberg factory, founded 
in 17.')8 but laid down already 
in 1788. These two factories 
manufa(!tured chinaware for 
domestic use, tiles for stoves, 
and ornamental articJcfs. 

Since 1><20 Riirstrand has 
snc<'.es.sfn]ly manufactured 
so-called flint-china, with a 
trans])arent glazing, (-iiis- 
tufsberg was e.stabli.shed in 
1S27. and for the first few 
decades of its career jiro- 
duced tlie same wares as 
Riirstrand. Between l.s.')0 
and energetic eiforts 

were made to develoj) and mo¬ 
dernize both factories. In re¬ 
cent years they have worked 
to some e.vicut on the same 
I ines. with regard for inst ance 
to services, vases, etc., but 
have also each developed spe¬ 
cial lines of their own. Thus, 

Rdrstrand turns our china- 
ware of genuine feJspai' as 
also ornamental tile stores, 
and has devoted attention to 
the newest gyles of c(dour-de- 
t'or. tion in ceramic. Gustafe- 
berg has attained renown for 
its beautiful articles in 'Ra- 
rian marblev. usually rei)ro- 
ductions of pieces ot scnl]i- 
tnre, and for its unglazed 
jasper ware (A\’edgew<iod). 

The raw maternal employed is imported, largely from England, 
though a <'ertain jtroimrtion of honie-jjro<lneed clay is al.so used; thus, 
refractory clay is obtained in Skanc or England, flint or quartz from 
Denmark or France. The present heads of the firms, li. Almstrum 
at ROrsta’and, and IF. iktclhcrg at Gustafsberg, have done a great 
deal to promote the development of the ceramic industry in Sweden. 
The choicer kinds of pottery made in Sweden occupy a very promi¬ 
nent position for their artistic excellence. See further section; Art 
Industry. 
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Between 1870 and 1880, the value of production at the Swedish 
chinaware factories amounted to 1,930,000 kronor annually; during the* 
succeeding decnde, to 2,491,000 kronor; and between 1890 and 1895, to 
2,734,000 kronor annually. In the year 1900, it is stated to have been 
3,270,000 kronor; for real china the amount w'as only 626,000 kronor, 
the remainder reimesenting the value of the manufacture of faience ware. 
The number of ■workmen employed at the two factories named, in 19(X), 
was 1,825. The amounts of imports and exports, calculated according 
to their value, were (in kronor a I’lo shilling or O aes dollar): 

Value of Imports. Value of Exports. 

Averages. Real China. Faicnec. Real China. Eaicnec. 

1871/»). 2()8,0(K) kr. 101.000 kr. 6,000 kr. .62,000 kr. 

1881/90. 808,000 > 816,000 > 46,000 . 347,000 » 

1891,96 . 6.62,000 > 416.(X10 . 73,000 > 380,000 • 

1896 00 . 924,000 . 379,000 . 89,000 > 146,000 . 

In 1900'. 993.000 410,000 . 10,000 . 64,000 . 

Under the heading of faienee are included in the ex]iorts ami iinimrts returns: 
Dutch tiles, stove-ornauieiits, crockery, glazed and ungla/.ed, multi-coloured hrick 
building ornaments, terracotta goods, terralith, majolica, imitation china, and other 
varieties of faience ware. 

The above figures point to a great increase in the use of china 
in Sweden. In sjiite of the excellence of the goods turned out by 
Swedi.sh manufactur(‘rs, which circnmstance sooner or later is likely to 
seeure a market abroad for them, the exports have hitherto been hut 
inconsiderable, and have for the greater ])art gone to Norway.* 

Dutch Tile and Earthenware Manufacture. 

Tile stoves and articles of stone and earthenware were probably 
first manufacturc'd in Sweden in the 17th century; up to thaij^time, and 
even later, open fireplaces were in vogne. A. J. Westnian, stov e-buil^er, 
did a great deal between 1840 and 18,50 towards developing the branch 
of industry he himself ])nrsued. For making Dutch tiles pla.stic. stratified 
clay-marl is used, a plentiful supply of which is found in many places 
all over the country. The clay found near Uppsala has long been con¬ 
sidered the best for the manufacture of tiles, and has found a market 
also abroad. In that town there are several tile factories, among which 
the Uppml^ — Ekeby occupies a very prominent position. 

The Dutch tile industry has recently develo])ed a greater variety 
in ornamentation and in pattern and. over-glar.e colours; the finer types 
of stove tiles in appearance approach the »majolica» and are also de¬ 
signated by that name. The splendid majolica stoves made at Riirstrand 
are of foreign raw material. 

* The (locrettse in the export of 1900 is probably owing, at any rate in sonic measorc, 
to a cirrnnistunec already pointed out several times in the piwcding, that slnec the repeal 
of the Swedlsh-Norwcgian Commerce Treaty (see p. lOO), the figures bearing upon the export 
to Norway have been wry incomplete. 
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At some stove tile factories there are also dishes and pots made of 
ordinary plastic clay, with or without glazing. For making salt-glazed 
earthenware or so-called stoneware, refractory clay is employed. This 
industry thrives specially at Hiiganas and Skromberga, in the province 
of Skane. 

The export and import figures for tiles and crockery are included 
in those for faience — see above (section: Chinaware). With regard 
to the manufacture in the country, it was valued in 1900 at 1,808,000 
kronor for tiles, and 1,288,000 kronor for earthenware. 

Lime. 

• 

Several geological formations, for, instance the primary formation, 
the Silurian, the Cambrian, and the chalk formation, yield the raw 
material necessary for the production by industrial means of carbonate 
of lime. At limeworks, limestone is burned to form quicklime; at chalk- 
works, loose chalk in its natural state is washed and purified. 

Limeworks are found in 1.'» of the Lftns in the country. The largest 
number are in the jirovince of Skine; after that come the Lans of Skara- 
borg, Orebro, and Gotland. In 190(i, there were (il limeworks, employing 
1,04.H hands. The turnout amounted to 1,574,(191 hectoliters, valued at 
1,(198,000 kronor. The number of chalkworks was 10, employing 87 work¬ 
men and with a turnout of 173,,')9'4 quintals, valued at 222,<XH) kronor. 
(A hectoliter =; 8-5 cubic feet. A quintal = Le: cwts.). 

In 19(K), there weri^ imports to Sweden of 28,(188 hectoliters of lime, 
at a value of 39,(X)0 kronor; the imports of chalk were .still less in 
amount. In the same year there were exports of 84,242 hectoliters of lime 
at a value of 100,000 kronor, and of chalk at a value of 107,(XK) kronor. 

Kicse'guhr or infusorial silica, consisting of the silicious skeleton 
of a diatomean, is found in considerable layers in Sweden both at 
Osby, in Skane, and in Lappland. Its chief use is as an isolating 
medium for steam boilers, baker’s ovens, etc., and for dynamite. In 1900 
there were two factories for the preparation of this article, with a 
turnout valued at about 15,(»00 kronor. 

Glass Manufacture. 

Glass has been manufactured in Sweden since the. decade of 1(141/50, 
when a glass-work was established in Stockholm, but the industry does 
not seem to have reached to any degree of development until about 
the middle of the 18th century. At that time some of the works still 
in existence were started: Limmared in Vestergbtland, 1740, Kosta in 
Sm&land, 1741, Sandfi on an island in the Angerman elf, 1750, Liljedahl 
in Vermland, 17(11. Subsequently, new works also have been started: 
Reijmyra in OstergStland, 1808, and Eda, Surte, Glafva, etc. 
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The great development and scope of the glass industry in Sweden 
in recent years has caused the works in general to take up special 
lines. Iteijmyra and Kosta chiefly make ornamental glass and superior 
kinds of crystal glass articles for domestic use; TAmmared, chemists’ 
glass wares; Sandfi and Ghifvn, window-glass; Eda, Surte, and Liljedahl, 
hottle-glass; PiiMcry and Fdrekiqt, lamjHglasses, oil-reservoirs, etc. 

At the larger glass-works, 
the old long furnaces, heated 
with wood, have given piace lo 
regenerative gas-fiiriiaces with 
open Cl icibles. As fuel may be 
used either wood, sawdust, or ])cat. 

At some jdaces another system 
of furnaces has also been in¬ 
troduced, in which there are 
b—1:? covered in and very large 
simdling vats, each large enough 
to contain .o(M.l 1,2(>0 kilograms 
of molten glass; these furnaces 
are heated liy a coal-fire. Ini- 
]iroved methods of pressing and 
grinding glass, and of etcdiing 
upon it, have been introilnced; 

Swedish glass can lay claim to 
having reached a very high .stand- 
anl in almost all )>ranches of 
the industry. In the artistic 
grinding of anti etching on glass, 
the ])rodr-tions of sevt'ra] Swedish gla.ss-work.s, csjtecially Ileijmyra and 
K<(sl.a, will bear eomjtarison with those of almost any similar factory in 
the world. Th(' manufacture of large sheets of plate-glass for windows 
and mirrors, is not yet carried on in Sweden, aud hence there is a large 
imi»ort of that kind of glas.s for modern shops. 

In the glass industry, the Kronoherg, Vermlaud, and Elfsborg Liina 
come first; tliey maniifaidured more than half the total turnout, which 
in 190t) was estimated at the value of 8,72;),<K)0 kronor (4 I'l o shilling). 
Of that total. ;5,,‘5S8,()(»0 kronor rvere allotted to glass dishes. Jars, 
bottles, and flasks (unground), 1.97f>,(H.H) kronor to plate-glass for win¬ 
dows and mirrors, and 3,.’}(>1,00() to other kinds of glass-ware. Between 
1870 aud 1881) the production for the whole country had a value of 
2,6,’)4,(KK) kronor annually, in the next decade of 3,008,CKX) kronor, and 
in 1891/1900 of r),841,(K)0 kronor. The number of glass-factories in 1900 
was 56, employing 5,702 workmen. 

Both the imports and exports of glass are considerable, the latter, 
however, is in excess of the former. In 19(K), the imports were valued 



Spci 'ntiems of Glaus-ware from Beijinyra. 
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Glass Boirl from Reijmyra. 

Height: 44 centimeters. Diameter: 52 centimeters 
(Or respectively i7'S and inches.) 


at 1,708,000 kronor, 805,000 
kronor being for plate-glass 
for windows and mirrors; 
most of the glass imported 
comes from Belgium. One 
article which might very- 
well be manufactured in 
Sweden but which is im¬ 
ported in increasingly large 
quantities, is ])hotographic 
dry-plates; in 1900,the value 
of the im])ort of that article 
alone was 207,0<.K» kronor. — 
The exports of glass-ware 
in 1900 reached the value 
of ;->,14;J,000 kronor, of which 
881,000 kronor were for glass 
dishes, bottles, etc., and 
2,2()2,tK)0 kronor for other 
kinds not specified. More 
than 91 \ of the total ex¬ 
ports were sent to England. 

Pounded glass or glass- 
dust was manufactured at 
one factory in 1900, the. 
value of production being 


8,000 kronor. — Painting on glass and china was carried on at four 


factories in the same year, the value of production being 88,000 kronor. 
— Mirrors are made by lining sheets of gla.s.s with amalga^n; that is 
usually carried on as a handiwork trade. There are, however, a few 
factories engaged in the manufacture of plate-glass for mirrors. 


. Feat Manufacture. 

In Sweden there are about 4 million hectares of peat-mosses avail¬ 
able for the production of peat; their average depth is 2 meters. 
Every hectare of medium quality peat-moss yields nearly 2,000 tons 
of prepared peat; the total area, therefore, of mosses corresponds to 8 
thousand million tons of peat for fuel, which, on the supposition that 
peat possesses half the heating power of coal, is equivalent to 4 thousand 
million tons of coal, or enough fuel to last for centuries. With the 
exception of Bussia, there is no country in Europe having such a 
plentiful supply of peat as Sweden, and scarcely any country has peat 
of so good a quality. 




Sweden. 
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GlasS'^yare from Kosfa. 
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Peat lias of old been used as fuel for domestic purjioses in those districts 
where wood is scarce. The peat-mosses are for such purposes worked up into 
cni-peat; pieces of jieat are cut out by hand, and are then loft on the ground 
to diy, when (be jiercentage of water dwreases to 25- 30 (raw moss-peat contains 
from 75 up to 00 of water). The size of the peat pieces varies, but in 
order to become well dried they ought not to be larger than 2.5 x 15x8 centi¬ 
meters (10 X Ox.3 inches). Besides this method, which is the simplest and 
np to 1S40 was tlie one exclusively in use, there are also otlu'rs, in which the 
peat, prior to the moulding, is crushed with addition of water into a thick pulp, 
which is subsequently carted out on the drv'ing-grounds and moulded by means 
of a grate or else simply by means of an iron-scratch. This so-called crushed 
peat has the advantages, partly of becoming more uniform, inasmuch as different 
layers of peat in the moss can thus he mixed together, )iartly of more easily 
getting dried in ehangeahle weather. A third way of ]ire|iaring ]icat jirodncos 
the so-called tnluilar peat. In this, the peat is also crushed, hut without the 
addition of water, and is afterwards •moulded into tuhnlar strings, which arc left 
to dry on racks. 

Xowadays the making of peat is also carried on npoti a large scale f<ir sale. 
Crusiied peat as well as macl.ine-nuide iient or compressed peal is made tor the 
purpose. In the manufacture oi the tornier. the jieut is woiked in a horizontal 
semi-cireular wooden box, in the miiUlie lino of which is iixeil an iron or wooden 
shaft, furnished witli ohliqech jirojeeling iron blades; this sliatt U also connected 
with a small ptinip. which carries water into the box. Hk' siiali, fnriiislied with 
blades, is put in rotation through a horse-gear-, jiorlahlc engine-, or jietroleum 
motor. In the preparation of compressed ]>eat the ililferent layers of jicat are 
first dug out and well mixed, after wliieh the peat is moulded, without adding 
water, into bricks in a macliine resembling a brick-press. Tlie percentage of water 
in compressed peat is reduced to 22. 

Atteii'jits have been made to refine peat so as to jirodnee from it .i more 
concentrated form of fuel, partly as jieat-eoal, and jiartly as powdered )teat. The 
manufacture of hricklets docs not now meet with any technical obstacles, and the 
brickl-its get the same sjiccifie gravity as fossil coal, or oxen become somewhat 
heavier. But the beating capacity of the hricklets is but slightly greater than 
that of ordinary maeliine-made jieat, wliile the cost of production becomes about 
twice as high. Peat-coal seemed at first to jiromise well, but no fullytkatisfactory 
method for its production at a remunerative rate has yet been discovered. Where 
It would be desirable to use peat in the form of charcoal, for instance in blast¬ 
furnaces, Imniing the peat in an ordinary charcoal kiln would seem to be the best 
method in this ccuntry, iiiasmiicb as that does not involve any expensive plant. 
— Peat-coal not made into hricklets, is certainly heavier than charcoal, but it is 
more than twice as voluminous as fossil coal, although per weight it possesses 
about the same heating capacity. 

Powdered peat is a new product, obtained by air-drying the peat until it 
contains 40—45 of w'atcr, after which the rest of the w.ater evaporates by 
kiln-drying. With some varieties of peat it is yiossihle, subsequent to drying, 
to remove the fibrous part of the peat, which is suitable for use as a textile sub¬ 
stance; this naturally reduces the final cost of production of tlie powdered peat. 
Powdered peat fed into an oven where a flame has been kindled, ignites at once 
and produces a very considerable beat which lasts a long time. Should the financial 
side of the production prove favourable, there is every reason to suppose that this 
fonn of fuel will be very extensively employed. As fuel, peat has in general up 
to date occupied but a very subordinate position in comparison with wood and 
fossil coal. It seems, though, as if gradually a change will take place in this 
respect. In 1901 there were in Sweden 27 peat factories, with a production 
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value of 284,000 kronor. As a rule, however, peat Is consumed at the place of 
production, and it is hence impossible to make an accurate statement as regards 
the total production for the ronntry; it is estimated, though, as amounting to a 
value of somewhat Tiiore than 1 million kronor annually.^ There are consumed 
35 k 40 thonsand tons in mctallurgic works alone.* 

Evcrj'tliing seems to jioiiit in the direction that peat deserves to gain a more 
extensive use. Every form of fuel is judged of at large according to its beating 
capacity, which is arrived at, either hy experimental burning of given quantities, 
or liy calorinietric. analysis. l'’rom such analysis Professor P. Klason has 

ascertained that 10 tons of coal are equivalent to 18 tons of machine-made peat, 
20 tons of eut-)ieaf, and 20 tons of firewood. The jirict! of dry cut-)ieat tit the, place 
of jirodtt ion is now <|Uoted as heiiig 4 kronor ]ier nietri<' ton. and of machine- 
made jie.'it -I — 6 kronor. T he .average price of fossil < oiil at Swedish jiorts during 
the years 1891/1000 was 18 T)Ii kronor. I’rjccs of pine IIkwikmI hint li^cn con- 
siderahly daring the ki.'-t fi;w years and may he now said to rnage it 12 kronor 
and tijiwards for a f.itliom of four cahic 'meters, each . alnc meter lo a weight 
of .375 kilogriims,’ — wiiieh works out at about 8 kroaor jier ton. On the 

basis of these prices, niacliinc-niadc. ]>eat tit tlie ))laee ol pnuliicHon would, as 

regjirds tin; heating \alae. he half as exjien.sive as fossil coal and 30 per cent 
cl.taiper than jiine firewood, and cut-peat still cheaper. When costs of freight 
are added, the coni]>inison heeomes more eomitlicated. The disadvantages with 
regard to jieat arc its heing 'io voluminous and containiug such a great jicreentage 
of ashes. 

One more wit\ in which ]>cat is made use of, still remains to be mentioned, 
viz. its moss-litter and fieat-uioiild' for disinfecting purposes. For the making 
of these, the incompletely mouhiered layers in the mosses, so-called white-moss 
]i(at, are used. These an; air-dried and grated in machines, after which the 
finest dark powder, the jieat-riiould, is separated from the tibrous elastic substance 
in tlie moss-litter hy means of a holting-uiachine; eacli kind is hy itself 

comiuTSsed into iiales. Moss-litter is admirably adepted for strewing on the 
floors of cattle-stalls, it makes an especially soft, elastic, and dry bed for the 
animals, is a good ahsorhaiit of fluid substances and takes up gasiform, evil- 
smelling oiK's; in brief, at the same time as it takes up the dung, it retains its 
full inaiinnTig value, and also imrifies the atmosphere in the cow-house. Moss- 
litter l.csid makes a good ]iackijig material. 

Peat-mould lends itst;lf specially well to the purposes of a night-soil, imtsninch 
as it has the virtue of eiitin;ly removing the evil odour of excrement. The peat- 
mould is best !ii)j)li(;d Ity meiiiis of a jiatcnt self-strewer. liy virtue of the slightly 
atdd iiiiture of peal-mottiil it is also a powerful disinfectant for the destruction 
of eontagioai-hi'aving bacteria'; its ciiptieity as stich may he eonsidorahly intensified 
hy an addition of 2 —ii % of sulplmric acid. Peat-mould makes an excellent 
manure for corn ami sugar-beets, subseqtient to its being saturated with waste lye 
from the sugar factories. 

In 1901 there were in Sweden .39 moss-litter and peat-mould factories, with 
a production value of 493,000 kronor. — In 1902, by act of the Riksdag, a Fund 
of 1,500,000 kronor was formed for the support of the peat industry hy granting 
advance loans on moderate terms. The State has besides of late contributed to 
the encouragement of the peat industry by the employment of an e.rpert in the 
peat mannfactun', together with an assistant. — At Emmnljunga, in Skaue, there 
is a school for instruction in the peat industry. 

* A krona = I’lO shilling or 0-2fi8 dollar. A ton = metric ton 4 2,204 Ihs. A cubic 
meter = 35'82 cubic feet. A kilogram = 8 204 Ihs. A fathom of pine firewood is.thns equal 
to about 141 cubic feet or about 3,300 Ihs. A krona per metric ton = l l2 abilling per 
English ton 4 2,240 Ihs. 
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Gothenburg Gaa-ivorks. Gas-meter TesHnq-Room. 
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Charcoal. 


The Swedish statistics of industry inclnde in the gronp now under disct^ion 
the manufacture also of charcoal; in 1900 there was as much as 28,223,3^80 
hectoliters ))roduccd (a hectoliter == S-ssa cubic feet), at an assessed ralne of 
14,084,000 kTonor. The total number of factories producing it was stated to 
be 504, employing 7,C45 hands. The greatest turnout was in the Koj>)iarborg 
La.n, its value being 3 million kronor; then came the Lans of (Jefleborg, Vester- 
norrland, and Arebro, (mch with a turnout valued at 1- -3 million kronor. — 
A detailed account of this manufacture has been give.ii above (section: The Iron 
and yteel imiustry). 


GaH and Aceijit'ne. 

Gas was iirsl used as an illnnrinant in Gotheiilnirg in 1H4(), in 
XoiTk(>])ing in 1852, and in Stockholm in iHod. The:,; wore 27 gas- 
\v<irks in Sweden in employing 993 bands and manufacturing 

I4,<;9ci,(!0() cubic meters of ga.s (more than half of ■which was produced 
at the Stocklif)lm gasworks), and 93,312 quintals of coal-tar.* — The 
annual coii.->iini]i1 ion of ga.s in Slockbolm for the five-year periods 
bs.'iti I’liMi has avcr.-iged 13-i, lib:, 2fbi, 23'9, 30‘4, 35’a, 44'ii, 56 m, and 
75-s cubic nictcis per inhabitant. In 1900 it was as much as 85'.5. In 
(Tothenburg and .Ilalino the figures foi- 1,'S9K were 35 and 48 res])ectively. 

(iasworks have as a rule been originated by judvaie companies, 
but the towns have res-rved to themselves the right of taking them 
O'er after a eertain iiiiiiiher of years. In the large towns the gasworks 
foiiii a veiy ii]ipreeiat>le source of ineonie (that of Stockholm in 1901 
yielded a jmotit of !)early 1million kronor), liesidcs being nsed as an 
illumiiiant and a heating ag<>nt in domestie cooking, gas is employed 
as a (Iririuff jxurrr in gas motors. The.,,, motors are exceedingly eon- 
ve”'eut ' ,id easily managed, especially when a jtovver not exceeding 
ten lior.sc-powe7' is re(juired. 

.\s iilrciidy mentioned sibovc, gas is now used os a kind of fuel in households 
(there are about 40,000 gas stoves in use in Stockholm alone); occasionally 
also in tliost; industrial establishments where an even and easily regulated heat 
is retpiired, what is railed generator-gas is made use of, the fm‘1, prefcrably'coal, 
being transformed into gas before being used as a be.atiiig agent. H'atcr-aas, 
used so much abroad, especially in Amerira, has not yet been at all generally' 
introduced into Sweden, though now that A. Jhllwik, a Swede, lias discovered 
an economical method of ]>roducing it, it is likely to gain favour. 

The coal-tar produced at the largo gas-'vorks is used to make asphalte, 
carbolic acid, creosote and other .oils, which are used for impregnating wood and 
pastc-lmard. For the figures of the import and oxyiort of coal-tar see Table 92, 
page (;C7, iind for the tuamtfaiiure of coke see page 713. — It lias not proved 
remunerative to jtreserve the sulphur present in the composition used to purify 
gas; the ammonia, on the other hand, that is given off in the process, is col¬ 
lected at some of the larger gasworks, ehiefiy in the form of sulphate of ammonia. 

* A cubic meter — 35'32 cubic feet. A quintal = 1'97 cwts. 
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diipcrphosplMte and Sulphuric acid Factory, Helithighorg. 


A new form of illuminant has been in use since about 1895: 
Acetylene gas. That gas is now generated by a very simple process, 
viz. the action of water on calcium carbide, that commodity being itself 
obtained by the r(*duction of lime and charcoal in an electric kiln. 
A kilogram (2'i lbs) of calcium carbide, the manufacture of which at 
present may be said to cost less than 25 Ore (about 3 d.), produces 
about 0'3 cubic meters (somewhat more than 10 cubic feet) of acetylene 
gas. This new illuminating agent has spread very rapidly, lowing to 
its unrivalled luminosity and the facility with which it can be pro¬ 
duced. The requisite electrical power for the manufacture of calcium 
carbide is ready to hand at a very cheap rate in the numerous Swedish 
waterfalls, and as far as one can now judge there are excellent pro¬ 
spects of a production of this illuminant on a large scale in Sweden; 
unfortunately, in this case as in many others, enterprise has been 
hitherto cheeked by the incompleteness and uncertainty of the law 
respecting the rights to turn the waterfalls to account. The new legisla¬ 
tion recently gained (see p. 892), is consequently also here very wel¬ 
come. — In 1897 a calcium carbide factory was established at the 
Trollhattan falls by .G. de Laval (of late transformed in an experimental 
factory for zinc-smelting). Yet .several others have been started since. 
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9. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 

From a tpchnical standpoint this industry has attained a high 
degree of development in many branches in Sweden, though the actual 
bulk of turnout is still, as a rule, inconsiderable, which fact is to be 
attributed to the usual difficulties with regard to exporting from Sweden. 

The establishments i-oming under the beading of chemical industry 
are classified as follows in the official factory statistics, and the number 
of factories and of workiuen and also the value of production amounted 
in 1900 to: 


Factories. 

Workmen. 

Value of Production. 

Inorganic acids, basses, and salts. 32 

Fcrtiliacrs etc. 72 

Explosives. lit 

Dyes and miacellaneouB preparatioas... 133 

291 

921 

364 

768 

2,.550,000 kronor. 
5,234,000 

3.349.000 . 

4.152,000 

Total 2S6 

3,044 

13,233,000 kronor. 


Under this heading the match-making industry might also have 
been include,d (cf. above, page 822). The number of factories, if that be 
taken into account, would be as many as 276, the number of workmen 
8,746, and the valuer of turnout 25,280,000 kronor. 

There sticms to be every chance of Sweden making considerable 
advance in the future with regard to <‘hemical industiy. In certain 
branches development has been checked by the circumstance already 
referred to, that hitherto, with us, attention has been centered round 
inorganic chemistry ratlu-r than organic — caused by our rich supply 
of minerals, even of relatively rartj kind. Naturally, this does not 
mean th .' organic chemistry has been neglected in Sweden, this country 
bei.ig, as well known, among the most prominent with regard to chemical 
researches. But. with us, immediate impulses have been wanting to a 
wider study of the, most ira|iortant part of organic chemistry — aromatic 
chemistry — inasmuch as the chief raw material, (coal and) coal-tar, is 
almost lacking in Sweden. And, moreover, the comjdete laboratories 
reejnired for modern organic chemistry, are more easily to be had in 
wealthier countries. 


Sulphuric acid. 

Sulphuric acid is usually produced in conjunction with the prepa¬ 
ration of superphosphate, for which it is directly required. It is also 
used in large quantities in the production of hydrochlorid acid, nitric 
acid, and in stearine candle factories, factories making explosives and 
German yeast, and for many other purposes. In 1900 there were 7 

* A krona = l iO gliilling or 0’2fi8 dollar. 
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snl})hiirip acid mamifactories, employing 39 workmen and with a turnout 
of 351,()«2 quintals, valued at 989,000 kronor.‘ Between 1870 and 1880 
the aiinnaJ turnout was only 40,<K)0 quintals, in the next decade 112,000 
quintals, and in 1891 1900 32(5,447 quintals. The import in 19{K) w'as 
18,538 quintals, valued at 18,'>,IK)0 kronor; the export was not worth 
mentioning. There was an import in the same ymr of no less than 
201 .old (jnintals of sulphur and flowers of sulphur, at a value of 
1,814,000 kronor. In the quimpieuninnis from 18(51 ((5 (o 18!i(; 1900, this 
same imjiort amounted to res])ectively 1.705, 2.740, 3.19(1, 8,72(5, 14,085, 
32,730. 72,2(18. and 131.171 quintals ])er anuum. 

(Chlorate. 

Chlorate an iudi<])eusahle’ingredient in matches, certain fireworks, 
and partieular kinds of <!:nnpowder: siiic(‘ the electrolytic method was 
know.j it has heen niannfaclured in Sweden, the electric current required 
being generat*'d from waterfalls. Tin* first chlorate factory, and probably 
at the same time the first clccfrccheniical establishment in Sweden, was 
founded in 18V(3 at the instii^ation of Director 0. Cnilsnii by the Stock¬ 
holm Snperpho«phfite Mannfaeturing Co., Ltd., at Mdiisho, Avesta, on 
the banks of the river Dalelfven, close to one of the waterfalls in its 
course. The electric current s(>ts chloric gas free from a chloride of 
alkali, whereujmn, by acting upon alkali hydrate, it forms alkali chlorate. 
In 190(t there were two faetories, 'emjiloying 215 workmen, with a 
turnout valued at 797,(.»()() kronor. 

At Benfjtsfor.'t a factory was established in 1895 for the manufac¬ 
ture of caustic soda and hypochlorite of lime. 

The iin])or1 of chlorate of ])otash and of soda amounted in 1900 to 
3,683 quintals, at a value of 221,(X(() kronor, the cxjiort being a.sses.sed 
at 724.(HM.> kronor.' ' 


Artificial Fertilizers. 

The manufacture of fi^rtilizers containing phosphori(' acid in the 
form called superphosphate commenced about the year 1871; this in¬ 
dustry ha.s sinee then attained considerable dimensions. Though there 
occur in Sweden both conglomerate and apatite containing phosphate of 
lime, which affVml, when snfiiciently purified, a suitable raw material 
for the production of superphosphate, it has proved necessary to import 
large quantities of raw phosphate, (diiefly from America, to supply the 
needs of the Sw'edish factories. The 2)liosphates of lime obtainable from 
Florida, Carolina, and other recently discjovered localities arc to be had 
in Sw^eden at prices which forbid all competition from home sourc,es. 
f)n the other band, there exist in Sweden excellent possibilities for the 

' A quintal = 1'97 cwts. A krona = J lO sbilling or O'SfiS dollar. 
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rise of an extensive manufactnre of Thomas-phospbate; the iron-ores 
containing apatite, that occur in many places, especially at Grrftnges- 
berg and Gellivare, when worked by the basic Bessemer process, yield 
2)hoHphate as a by-produ<t in and along with the slag. It was not, 
however, nntil 1892 that this ])rocess was applied at Domnarfvet for 
the production of iron from the Grftngesbcrg ores. In 1900 there existed 
3 factories making Thoiiias-phosjihate, the total turnout amounting to 
13,{)i>l tons. It is vcjy itroblcuiatical if this figure «'an be much ex¬ 
ceeded, for the demand for Thomas-iron in the eountyv will .soon be 
fully satisfied. Some years ago <1S97) attemjits were m.ole. to turn the 
y])atitc which occurs so plentifully in the (■■•‘Iliv'are. ore to advantage, 
without producing Thomas-iron ai the. same time; Brofessoi' Wihorgh 
is the originator of this jmoeess. whiidi consists in subjeetMi"- the (;rushed 
ore to a magnetic enrichment, after which the apatite se]!arated otf is 
finely pulverized and smelled together with soda. The product thus 
obtained got the name of Wiborgh-pbosphate, which in (juality ])roved 
able to eom])ctc with both Thomas-j)hos 2 )hate and sujjcrjjhosphate. A 
factory engaged in the 2 >roduetion of it tvas established at Svartim near 
Lulea, but this jiroduction is now discontinued. 

There exist in ino.st jirovinees of Sweden a number of larger and 
smaller factories and bonegrinding mills making bone-dust or bone- 
manure. Besides bone-dust there is mantifactured at some, of them 
bone-fat, bone-glue, and bone-charcoal. 

In years when the herring fishery' is favourable, some jiart of the 
herring is devoted to the ]ir(>])aration of berring-oil (see above, page 813) 
and berring-guano; the process is to heat the herrings till the oil is 
Secreted, after which what is left is pressed; the substance so obtained 
goes by the name of fish-guano. This icdii.-try is pursued in Giiteborg 
och Boh' ■> Ban; in 1897 there were no le.ss than 17 factories engaged in 
it. their turnout being worth l,(lt)4,0(K) kronor, of whhih 778,000 kronor 
was for guano. During some of the last vears, how'cver, this industry 
has been greatly impeded by reason of the jmorness of the herring 
fi.shery'. 

Some towns, tor instance Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Karlstad, have 
e.stablished pudrette factories for u.siug up refuse profitably'. The total 
value of the manufacture, however, in 1900 was only’ about 116,000 
kronor. 

Figures relating to the manufacture of artificial fertilizers and to 
the import and export of them will be found above on page 516. 

Explosives. 

The. manufacture of ordinary black gunpowder was known as early 
as the beginning of the 15th century. Black gunpowder ia produced 
from charcoal, suljhur, and potassium-nitrate. Sweden possesses natural 




The Yinternken Dynamite Factory, near Stockholm. 
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supplies of charcoal and sulphur, hut potassium-nitrate has to be obtained 
artificially by soaking it out of the soil under stables and cattle sheds 
and mixing it for the purpose jvith potash. The production of potassium- 
nitrate was also effected by means of special potassium-nitrate boxes, 
as they were termed, in which a mixture of soil, ashes, and urine Was 
duly turned over in such a way as to yield a tolerably large quantity. 

In previous times, sincf; tlio i^re of Gtistavus Vasiv (1523/GO), when the manu¬ 
facture -of gunpowder buuaiiic a national conourn, the Stiite levied so to say a 
saltpeter tax on all land; at first this took the form of a right to the disposal 
of all t Itpeter soil under cattlesheds etc., out of which State-appointed saltpeter- 
makers were required to boil the saltpeter for tlie use of the goverument gun¬ 
powder factories; later oii, the landowners had to provide the saltp.ter themselves 
or pay an equivalent money fine. F’roin 1815/93 the country aas divided into 
so many saltpeter-imiking districts for the tiiariagcment of the business connected 
with the levying of the tax etc., each district being under a riirei-tor; at first the 
number of districts was 13, but it gradually dwindled, till at length, in 1883, 
only th(i Vesterbotten district remained. The manufacture of saltpeter, in 1811/66, 
was under the supreme superintendence of a committee appointed for the purimse, 
subsequently of the artillery branch of the Military Department. In 1893 the 
State relinquished all concern with the inanufiicture, and at present probably none 
is made in the whole country, the small requirements of the commodity being 
supplied by import from abro.ad, principally from Germany. 

In the nicantiuif*, the manufacture of explosives has entered upon a 
new phase; the year 1864 marks a new epoch in the technics of explo¬ 
sives, for it was then that the famous Alfred Nohel established the 
Vinfcrvil'en dynaTuite fatdory, near Stockholm, the oldest of its kind 
in the world. The effective ingredient in djrnamite is nitroglycerine, 
and this suhstance, obtained by treating glycerine with strong nitric 
acid, is far cheaper and far more cfRcatuons than ordinary gunpowder. 
By iuixi.ig nitrogIy(5crine with infusorial earth, a solid explosive sub¬ 
stance i(J obtained, which is less dangerous to handle, and it is this 
which is citlled dynamite. Nitroglycerine can also be combined with 
other explosive agents, giving rise to a number of explosive substances 
with differing qualities, suited for various purposes. Some of these 
combinations arc.: sebastine and ammoniac-gunpowder. 

Another very violent explosive is guncotton or nitrocellulose, ob¬ 
tained by treating cotton with strong nitric acid. Nitrocellulose can 
also be combined with nitroglycerine; the former them swells out or 
becomes gelatinized in the nitroglycerine. A gelatinized composition of 
that nature is called blasting gelatine or gum-dynamite; if the gelati¬ 
nizing pro<«ss be carried out in a suitable manner, the composition, 
subsequent to drying, can be cumpressed into a horny, elastic substance, 
far less dangerous than guncotton to handle, but quite as effective in use. 

Grelatinized and compressed guncotton is employed in the production 
of smokeless, or more properly almost smokele.ss, varieties of gunpowder. 
The fact of the matter is that the combustible ingredients of nitro- 
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glycerine and guncotton consist solely of uncoJoiired gases; this is 
natxirally of immense importance, more especially in war. Since 1890 
smokeless powder has been used by the Swedish army. The first variety, 
called apyrite, was manufaclnred by S/coffhitid, a Swede, but subsequently 
the smokeless powder called Troisdorf gunpowder, from the (lerman 
factory where it is made, has been adopted in the Swedish army and 
is now ])roduced at the government powcler-factory of Aker. This gun- 
pow'der consists merely of guncotton that has been gelatinized by the 
admixture of alcohol and ether; it occurs in the form of small glittering 
scales. For cannon ami tor])edoea, wht're a more, violent eltect is needed, 
a gelatinized mixture of nitroglycerine and nitro-cellulose is employed, 
called after its inventor Nobel gunpowder or l)allistite. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Sweden has contributed in a very 
extraordinary degi’ee to the (levelopment of the te<“hnics of explo.sives 
during the. ])ast forty years; it has even been termed sthe classic land 
of modern technics of exj)Iosives». Ib'sides Alfred Nobel’s inventions, 
dynamite and Nobel gunpowder, both epoib-making, the former as a 
blasting agent, the latter as a jmwder for war jmrjmses, there are several 
other explosive agents, both etl'ectiv<‘ and almost free from danger in 
usage, whieh trace their origin from Sweden. It will be sufficient to 
mention here: bellite invented by C. Ijamni (with its imj>rovement: 
belJona), principally consisting of dinitro-l)enzolc; this substance is as 
free from danger in ordinary’ handjing as wax, even in contact with 
red-hot metals, nor does it explode if exposed to the influence of water; 
but if once given a ])owerful fulminate lighting, it di.sjilays a A’ery 
considerable explosive power. 

Among explosives are also to be reckoned match-cord. percu.ssion-caps 
and cartridges, and also fireworks; the latter are chiefly manufactured 
to supjdy the needs of the army. 

All kinds of explosives, both for public and private re(|ittremer.ts, 
are made in the country, the manufacture approximately meeting the 
total demand as the import and export are about equal in amount. 

The following figures afford a general idea of the progress of this 
industry in Sweden since 1866: 


Average. 

Factories. 

Workmen. 

Value of Prodaction. 

1866/70. 

. 1 

40 

129,000 kronor. 

1871,75. 

. 2 

124 

498,000 . 

1876/80. 

. 5 

127 

599,000 . 

1881/85. 

. « 

116 

613,000 > 

1886/90. 

. 5 

141 

648,000 > 

1891/95. 

. 10 

225 

910,000 . 

1896/00... 

. 12 

326 

1,836,000 . 

Id 1900. 

.... 11 

394 

2,702,000 . 


In 1900 there were, besides, 4 match-cord and fuse factories em¬ 
ploying 16 hands; the total turnout was valued at 72,000 kronor. 

‘ A Xrona = 1-JO shilljng or 0268 dollar. 
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Ammunition and cartridge factories were also to be found to the number 
of 4, employing 254 workmen and turning out wares to a total value 
of 57r»,0()0 kronor. 

The Swedish (Tovernment possesses one powder-fac-tory, Aker, in the 
likn of Sfidermanland, already mentioned, and two ammunition faotories: 
Marieberg, near Stoekholm, and Karlsborg, in the Skaraborg Liin. 


Dyes. 

N' coal-tar or aniline dyes are made in Sweden, lint manufactures are car¬ 
ried on out of the aniline and other dyes that arc for the nio<t jiart imported 
into the country such as: drop-colours, cdlours soluhle in spirits or water, and 
colour c,om{H)sitions, which can be directly applied to the dyintr of both cottons 
and woolens. Of the colouring niiitters obtained in Sweden itself may be men¬ 
tioned: lamp-black, reddle, chalk, umber or ochre of different shades, zinc-white, 
white lead, cobalt blue, and vunadic salts for black colour. 

Lamp-black is prepared by an iiicomiilefe combustion of resin, wood, and 
the refuse from resin, tar, and pitch manufacture, the soot thereby formed being 
collected. 

Reddle, consisting of oxide of iron, is obtained as a by-product in the 
working of cojtper pyrites and in the burning of alum schist. After being washed 
in a weak solntion of glue and green vitriol, reddle is employed very largely 
for coating over the outsides of timberbiiilt houses; it is regarded as being very 
durable and very instrumental in preserving wood. The reddle from the Falun 
copper mine has long enjoyed a high oeputation. 

Fire-proof point is prepared in such a way that it deposits on anything 
coated with it a laycjr of silica which is neither ignitible nor fusible, and hence 
protects the wood beneath it from the danger of fire. This kind of colouring 
matter can be prepared either with the aid of water-glass or by stirring silicious 
marl or finely ground asbestos in ordinary water-colours. 

Tlie total number of factories under this general heading in 1900 was 46, 
empl.iyiui; 1.90 hands. The turnout was vixlued at 872,000 kronor. 

With* regard to coal-tar or aniline dyes, see page 815. 


Other ehemical-teehnical factories. 

Of the products of these factories may bo mentioned: writing-ink, carbonic 
acid, fruit-tinctures, aseptine and other antiseptic agents, hair-oils, pomades, 
lanoline, lactic acid, sealing-waw, etc. Of the older, better known manufactures 
may be nieutinned Henrik Gahn’s Amykos-aseptiue, in which boric acid and 
peppermint-oil are the most efficacious ingredients; of more recent ones we may 
for instance mention Stomatol and S(dubrine, in the former of which terpiucol, 
in the latter acetic ether plays the most important part, .\mykos-aseptine is, as 
well as stomatol and salubrine, a pTcjiaration invented in Sweden. 

.4 new industry in Sweden is the manufacture of fluid carbonic acid} it 
dates from early in the nineties and is now carrieil on at three factories, two at 
libfholmcn near Stockholm and the third, recently started, at l.imhamu in Skano. 
The total turnout in the year 1900 was 4,148 quintals ii 1-97 cwts. 
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10. METAL AND MACHINE INDUSTRY,' 

This lar^f group, in technical respect the most important of the 
whole Swedish industry, can for the year 1!HK), according to aeee.s.sihJe, 
official statistics, he divided in the following way: 



[Factorios. 

■Workmen. 

I’riHluction. value. 

Iron «ii(I . 

.. r>ir> 

ISI.llii 

(itl,7(i9.0(i0 kronor. 

Ollier U(etal-^vl■rk^. 



17.7!»1.(K)0 

Ve^58o!^ and lioats. 

.. 72 

.">.(«* 

ao,l!tr ),000 . 

Onrriattes iiud vehicles .... 

.. ti4 

2,7(18 

n,48(j,tKI0 . 

Machines and imjileniciits 

.. 401 

24.2i:i 

(4.451.000 

Instrnniiciits. 

('4 

924 

2.;42.CXl0 

«ud wait ht*{4 . 

7 

Kit; 

;!19.000 

Total 1,441 

5(S.2SS 

I<>7,>tutt.(l00 kronor. 


It ought to he reiuemhcred. that the manufacture of the raw material, 
iron and steel or other i.ictals. is not included licre, it having previously 
been treated under tin- }ieadiT\g of Mining. 

.Already hefore the great revolution in industry, v\hich was brought 
about hy the 'luccntiou and perfection of the steam-engine in the end 
of the 18tli centui'y and its introduction here in the beginning of the 
19th <'entury. .scA-eral Swede.s had made, themselves noted in the niachine- 
industr 3 ' of that time, both for theoretical works and for ]>ractical ajipli- 
cations, a thing of which one i.« reminded by such names as I'ollifm, 
Ilinman, Hordewall, liroling, and others, which line of eminent names 
receives a worthy termination with that of the highly meritorious mine- 
ralist P. Lagerhjeh)), through whose invention (1826) of a machine for 
the testing of iron and steel the birth was given to the nowadays 
generally introduced mechanical tests of material, the. importance of 
which for all .sorts of architecture and consequently also for the,mac.h(ne- 
industry in general cannot be overrated. 

An inde])endent machine-industry in the, sense of the present time 
was not then to be found with us, but it was coupled together with 
the production of the most important raw-material, the iron, and its 
first refining, and consequently transferred to the iron-works. Con¬ 
siderable mechanical works were by and by established at several of 
these jdaces; but the present machine-industry, with ail modern, tech¬ 
nical expedients, originally dates from the time when the steam-engine 
commenced to be more generally used and the tool-making machines 
(invented in England) for the manipulation of iron were introduced here, 
and after that time several Swedes as John Ericsson, Carlsund, Paltn- 
crante (mitrailleuse), L. M. Ericsson (telephonic apiiaratus). Per Persson 
(knitting-machines), A. Lagerman (machines for the match-industry), 
J. G. V. Zander (motorpathic apparatus), Jonas Wenstrom (electric 

* A krona = I'lO Bkilling or 0 268 dollar. 
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Lautiching of th' Iron-clad the Thule at Finntmdn. 


apparatus), dr Laval, the brothers Unit, aiul others have invented 
machiues of great value. 

The most important branches of the ina<-hine-indn.stry are the mecha¬ 
nical works and the foundries. These are to a great nnml)er sedttered all 
over the country, especially in the coast-towns and at such jdaces in the 
coTintry from which the communication.s are facilitated by means of lakes, 
canals, and railways. At the choice of situation for a mechanical work 
regard has also often been paid to an existing waterfall, the. fertility 
of the surrounding countrj% the j)roximity to larger factories such 
as spinning-mills, cloth-manufactories, jiaper-mills, etci. Up to about 
forty years ago new mechanical workshops were built principally for 
the purpose of repairing and of furnishing coarser castings for agri¬ 
cultural and fa(-tory-wants. To be able to give the employees regular 
employ, these repairing works had before long to devote themselves to 
special manufactures, which still as a rubs did not consist of other things 
than those used in the country and ]>articularly in the nearest environs. 
Within the last few decades an essential change has, however, set in, in¬ 
asmuch as not only old mechanical works have been altered, but also many 
new ones have been built and fitted out with the best, most suitable ma- 







lron-cIn>^ on ih- v-oter. 


|•llilll>s, will] till' j^urjiosc of (‘Xcliisivcly for s|iorial iiiaim- 

tai'tiii'fs, willi till- a|i]ilyiiij;' of the iiowost aii<l <']iPapi‘st woikioK systems. 
Ill the Iasi meiitioiied respect, l.here (ieserves to )>c meiilioned a more 
f;eneral use of I’astiiicj-iiuieliiiies in tlte ■; amiries iiml griii(linp;-iiiai‘lniiesi 
and infs-lathes wlimi that can he (oiivenicnlly done, to avoid the 

mo).‘ ex])i'^isive work on lathes and planine-nnicliine.s. Finally, inqiortant 
improveriicnls have in many estalilishnienis heen e(feeted concerninfs the 
workings itself. throuf!;h the application and distrihntion of the motive 
]Knver in ]uirtly hydraulic, jiartly jmeumatie, and ](art]y electric way, 
the introduction of electric light, etc,. 

Swedish mechanical works have sueci'ssfnlly eoinpeti'd at most of 
the great international and other industrial exhibitions, and carried well 
tleserved prizes, and nowadays it is not an iineommon thing for foreign 
engineers and other traders to visit our larger e.stablishments for the 
pnrjKise of .study. 

Aeeording to oflieial statistics the value of production for iron- 
and steel-manutaetories, foundries, and mechanical works amounted in 
liMX) altogether to 113,79!),0(K), and has during the last decade more 
than doubled. It oirght, however, to be observed that in these sums 
are also included the value of rolling-mill jiroducts, such as bar-iron, 
sheet-iron, wire, pipes, rails, etc. Some particulars with regard to the 
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luannfacture, as also with rsf'ai'd to the imports and exports are given 
on i>age 8(i7, and in the Tables 127 and 128 below. 

it i.-i noticeable, that the relation, with regard to the qnantity of 
proilnction, between the ditlerent centers of machine and metal-ware 
manufacture has during the last years not inconsiderably changed. 
Gothenburg lias for instance shown a reiuarkabJe stagnation while 
Stockholm has made great progress; the same is the case with Norriand, 
and also with Malmii and surrounding jilaces. This latt<‘r circumstance 
duds its explanation in the .strong revival <d’ industry in general in 
Skane. which is favoured with a particularly fcrlilesoil, highly suitable 
also for tb(> beet-root .sugar industry, as also witJi a not inconsidcj'ablc 
supply <>f c(>al and diverse ra\y-matcrials. as tirc-chiy, etc. -V stead\- 
develojuneut of the metal industry has for year< been going on in 
Eskilstuna and its surroundings, suggesting that the industrial pro¬ 
ducts special for this town, bi'gin to gain ground on the world 
market. 



Front the Bolindrr Workti in Stockholm. 


With regard to >Swedi.sh machine-industry in general, a still greater 
development in the immediate future may be anticijiated than the one 
we have witne.ssed during the last few decades. In fact, the progress 
has for a number of years been enormous, even surpassing the great 
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development which followed, with us as elsewhere, during the first few 
years af+er the French-German war, or in the beginning of the decade 
1H71/80. Also then the fires in the furnaces of machine-industry 
blazed livelier than ever before, Init then this liveliness de^iended in 
much imincipally on foreign cajiital, which overllowed when the dams 
Inirst that the war Inul built against it. Towai'ds the end of the same 
<leeade a decline set in itlso with iis, so that several new-bniIt establish¬ 
ments had to sto|) business or change owuci-s. and older and larger 
cstabli 'inients, leading a languishing lite. bad to be reorgani/ed. The 
rise, which in the decaile of ishl liiOO entered in i,ur nia>binf-industry, 
may also bf? founded prinei]ially on the fa\<iueabl» eon iii'M i ares on the 
world-niarket, Init it seems t'ough. jimre tlian the ab-o,. mentioned 
di‘%elopinent, after to hased^ on the natuj-al i.-unrees of the 

eountry itsedf and thns can lie expected to justify the Imiie of a loncer 
sniisistcime. 

tjf more remarkable articles wliich in the offi'dal niannfaeture sta¬ 
tistics are brought t<»getbcr iindiT the two headings Metal works and 
Vessels, carriages, maehinery and iiii]d(“inents - - which are not alwavs 
so easy to distinguish from cafdi other - - the following show the highest 
value of production in ]!((.)()■’: 


Artirli's. 

V.'ilao. 

kronor. 

Articles. 

Value*, 

kronor. 

Articles. 

In'v mrlal wans 


Pipes . 

... 2.f>.32,tlf)r> 

Gold and ^ilve^^ . 

IMv. iron wart‘s ... 

13.0fS.l29 

i'late“Vc:>els#_ 

... 2..5a5,714 

Keuping-markines® 

Hail way-farriaj^fs' 

10.77.'...s01 

Tifi-varo?. 


J)iv. iiiotorn^. 

VtirtSflB aiitl lioutH . 

lo,l!>;i..‘,;;,s 

Stnain-boiiers ... 

.. 2.138.H!«! 

TIinisilijjmmui'hiDes 

Klcctric inachiiies- 


Vflori[U‘(Jt‘S. 

. 1.731.02.5 

Sewing and knit- 

Uiiirv macliincs. .. 

.s,019.Hi«3 

KiiivcH. 

. 1,514.712 

ting-machines ... 

Sails. 


H..b-nails . 

.. 1.421,307 

Bobbing. 

Thm-<lu’H iron*** .. 

•l,3-'.!.;i27 

<tun'< 

. 1,408.480 

Saw-blades®. 

Div.stouui-ongincn^ 

;{.:!01,S91 

Kifii's. 

-- <.400.463 

Portable engines.. 

Rail\vay-fn-iM«‘'4 .. 

:!.2.'> 1,200 

ctr. ,. . 

. 1.3!i7.998 

llorsc-slioes. 

Draw,, wii. 

2,072,l(Kl 

l*n»ic('tilfs . 

, 1.326.987 



Value, 

kronor. 

1,1»S.219 

1.077,837 

998.432 

923.000 

879,299 

792,997 

704,500 

003,730 


The winde (piantity of casiioijs -was e.stininted to no less than 
lG,0!t4,(!S2 kronor, and o/n rnfors uml iiniileiiientti — of which part are 
entered ahove were mannfaetured for a value of altogether 20,634,892 
kronor, of which 12,112.639 kronor were for Jiiaehinery and implements 
in the service of agrienltnre. — (kineerning instruments, clocks, and 
watches, see page 862 as well as the special articles below. 

Concerning the imports and exports of hereunto belonging articles, 
a summary is given in Table 127. On the whole this table testifies to 
good ])rogr(‘ss for our metal ainl machine-industry, although the imports 
arc, however, stilJ eomsiderahly ])reponderant. The enormously increased 
machine import in tlie latter half of the nineties is one of the often 
recurring testimonies of the strong industrial rise of these years. 

’ Incladin? tramway-cars. — * Dynamo-macMncs. telephones, tdegraph-apparatos, etc. 
— “ lucladiag sheet-iron. — Except locomotives and portable engines. -- ^ Wares of. — 
“ Incloiliag sowing machines. — ’ (ias, mineral oil, caloric engines, etc. (steam-engines not in¬ 
cluded), — * Inclnding material for suw-hlades. — “ A krona — I'lO shilling - ()-268 dollar. 
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T.ABLK 127. ImjwrU and e.rportit of metal icaren, machinery, and instruments, etc.^ 
Value in thousands of kronor.- 


Wares. 

A verage' Average, Average 
1871 75. 1876 80.' 1881 85. 

Average! Average 
1886,90. j 1891'95. 

A verage 
1896 00. 

In 1900. 

Iron- and steelwarcs-JI?”?' 

6.846 

1.458 

.\07() 

1.385 

7.390 
4,-327 

8,979 

4.111 

10..556 

4 , 7:15 

17,148 i 
7.9a3 1 

19,083 

9,909 

Other metal works.|^jJ' 

3.680 

7!» 

3.770 

105 

4.961 

100 

.5,097 

l:48 

7.-387 

344 

8,730 ; 
1,094; 

9,6-36 

1,107 

Vessels and 6oats..|^P' 

.•540 

06 

r* 

348 

•35 

751 

763 

l,:i:lo 

9:57 

.5,699 ; 
613 1 

6.a!6 

203 

Carriages. 

2’iv 

*17 

88 

68 

.50 

‘3:58 

224 

•27 

1-24 

41 

287 i 
18 , 

272 

08 

Machinery, imple- (Inip. 
meuts and tools-jKxp. 

11.5.55 

1,1:57 

7,t>;o 

1,:;58I5 

8.oo:5 

3.483 

10.612 

2.7:58 

11.0.59 > 
4,076 

2 : 5.391 , 

9,155 

•3.3,067 

11,580 

Instruments.! 

57! 

IS 

.■505 

i;5 

1 . 0:57 

•33 

1.148 

88 

1.865 : 
:i:5i ; 

2,535 
1.7.f)8 . 

3,642 

•3,189 

Clocks and 

l.:i7:5 

10 

1J8(» 

3.167 

4 

3.407 

4 

:i,ll6 

9 ' 

:!.:176 i 
10 : 

3,484 

l-> 


2.1..I87 

2.710 

n.hS7 

2.0U 

24,763 

7.109 

29.221 

7,h68 

.2.1,3.17 

10.373 

61.070 ' 
20.031 . 

03,010 

25.317 


The iuipofts und exports of iron- and ste“l-wares eniltrace a larj^e 
numbev of different arlieiHS. of which only some few ainounl 1o u greater 
value. Of imported goods we thus notice rails with accessories to a value 
in IShK of no less than 9-44 million and. in 1900, of .'It. 8 million kronor. 
Of exported goods we notice ])ipes and paHs of ])i])es of iron and steel 
to a value of ilmi million kronor in 1900. The imjmrt and exjiort of 
machinery, imjilenients, and instruments are more specified for the year 
191K) in Table 1^8, ]iage 8(59, which is disjiosed Avith regard to the 
headings of the (customs taritts; it offers .se.veral details of interest. 

To explain the pre.sent jiosition of iiiaehine-indnstrv, ttu? foljow- 
ing statements are given concerning some of the large.st (‘StablisliiiiontN 
of the country. 

First, among .Swedish factories, not only with regard to its annual production 
value, hut also with regard to the consideral)l(! circulation its products liave gained, 
stands at present the Separator <’o., Ltd., for whicli we have accounted ahove, 
as for other factories of dairy-niuchines, under the headijig Dairies and Dairy- 
fanning, p. 58(i. 'J'he honour of having brought this inamifacture., within such 
a short time, to so considcrahle a height, jointly hehings to the inventor id’ 
the separator-inachines Dr. G. de Laral, and the energetic economic leader of 
the business ./. BernstrOm. 'fbe eompuny also has hranch-estahlishrnents in 
Hamburg, in Austria, Hungary, and Denmark; and in .America the patent-right 
of the company is held by The de l.aval Sejiarator Fo., Ltd., in .Vew York, in 
which company Sejiiirator has great interests. The factories of the .American 
Company arc situated in I'oughkeejisie. 

* The distribatinn apjiroximntely ciirresponds with the one used in the tabnlar 
saniniary on page 862. - * A krona ■- Tin shilling ■ O'Sf.S dollar. — ’ Including ]iicces 

of clocks and watches. 
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Table 128. Imports and exports of machinery, implements, and instruments 
in }f/00.^^ (A krona = I'lo shilling or 0‘268 dollar). 


I. Xot specified ma¬ 
chinery and im¬ 
plements. •" 

.4. Motors not electric.1 

TmportH. 

Kronor. 

Exports. 

Kronor. 

266,591 

188,115 

1 

B. Operators; 1 

First group ‘ .' 

l.l.57,Oii4! 
2.919.448 

173,872 

Swon'* groups. 

339,804 

Third group". ...... 

2ll,:!:i7 

439,692 

Fourth tcroiip ‘. 

1,850,180 

168.829 

Fifth perouj)*'. 

159,725 

.5,065 

Sixth group". 

2,298,9;i.3 

721.277 

Seveuth group ^. 

210.831 

8,464 

Eighth group". 

l,:i74,;ii)4 

.57,668 

Ninth group". 

1.5.52,!»92 

6.326,1 !H» 

Tenth group . 

171,011 

283,898, 

Eleventh frr<iu]> „ 

1.290.045 

48,174 

Twelfth gnuip . 

3.687,560, 

962,198 

C. Tunis . 

93.5.001 ! 

368,415 


Tutal I l.S.«H.»,<lsr, l(>.0!)l,<i6] 


I Imports. Exports. 
II. Specified mach incry\ Kronor. 
and implements. '* : 

Engines and squirts “■ .! 74,535 : 60,503 

Electric incandescent i ] 

lamps. j 249,643 ! 67,694 

Gas and water-meters., i 225,1.59 i 990 

Shovels and spailcs, etc. 62,726 : 23,771 

Sewing and knitting 1 

machines .‘ 1.409,822 : 111,902 

.San'.s, saw-blades, etc... 111,28.5 89,5101 

Hallway engines.; .5.');l,2it5 ' 11.000 | 

Vcloeipedes.i 1.846,787 6.‘},9."»5 j 

St<!am-cngine.s . 398.019 1,0.58,507 i 

Other. I 50,488 321 ! 

Total If ; 4,981,6!K1 1,488,1.59 | 

i 

III. Tnsti-iimeiits. i 

Surgical, etc.”. 625,7.36 2,432,517 i 

Optical'". 769,650 29,015 j 

Musical.' 1.0110,6,SO 27,242 • 

Other. 21.5.981 80! 

Total III 2,642.053 ! 2.488,854 ,1 


Tlic K<>«knm Mncliniiioil 5V«rks Co., Ltd., witli f'oundrv, workshojts, and 
sbi]iy!ird iii Jlalnn'i, niiiiiuractiiri! steaiii-boilers, steam-(;iigines. itoilway-earriages, 
luen-of-war anil no n liaiit vessels, njaeliriie.s for sugar-works, etc., with a value of 
lirodnets of about ;!.7oo,Ooo kroioir, and employ about 1,000 workmen. The 
fouiidrt and tlie miclianical works were foiiniled by F. II. Kockiini 1840,'41. 
‘I'lie business was in i.si;i; taken over by a joint-stock company, which enlarged 
it with a sinpyaril. 

Tlie Itergsiiiid Mechniiicnl Works Co., Ltd., owns, hesiries foundry and works 
on Sodei' .alm in Stockliolin by the M.ilareii, also a slip-dock at Finnhoda, 
near Sloc'vholm on the lialtic. Tin* llergsniul luechanieal factory is among the 
oldest in Sweden. It was founded already in 1769 liy a Scotehmau, Thomas 
Lewis, ill l.so7 passed over to an Knglishiuan, (i. 1>. Wileke, whose, leading en¬ 
gineer (hiring tliree years was the famous Samuel thven. After some change, of 


’ Fur |irodnctii>n and use of electricity, except physical instrumcnis. — " For dressing 
of metals. " For refining of wood and similar materials. — ‘ AVood-jiulp. paper, printing, 
bookliiuding. and uiatch-iiidiistries. — " Leather, India rubber and glue industries and 
hatting. “ Textile industry. - ’ Cereal-mill, oil-pressing, choeolate, bakery, and eomfit- 
industrics. " Sugar, starch, j-east, malt liquor, mineral water, and margarine manu¬ 
facture. — " Agriculture. Of the import the greatest amount (1,195,115 kronor) goes to 
sowing- and renpiug-inaehines, of the export. 5,862,387 kronor to separators, etc. — Stone, 
elay, cement, and glass industries and peat preparation. — “ Lifting and pressing, blowing- 
machines included, such as derrick-cranes, lifting-jacks, pumps, etc. — Other purposes 
than preceding groups. — >* Machinery, implements, and tools not specilied in the Customs 
tariffs. — “ In the Customs tariffs g)icci6ed luachiues, implements, and tools. — “ \Tatcr- 
eugiues nnd garden-squirts. Tlie import of locomotives exceptionally that year ran 

up to the said amount, because the Swedish factories were not able to execute all orders 
received. • - ” Surgical, mathematical, physical, chemical, and navigation instruments. — 
Including telescopes, opera glasses, spectacles, barometers, manometers, and thermo¬ 
meters. — Including steam-boilers; but not locomotives. — *“ Sections I and II in this 
Table together corrcsjiond to the group Machinery, implements, and tools in Table 127, 
page 868; and section III to the group Instruments in the same Table. 
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Vertical compmind steam-engine with expansion gear controlled hy the governor. 


owners the factory was bought, in 1858, hy Mr. A. W. Frestadius and hy and 
by developed into its present high position under the direction of Mr. E. A. 
Oilman, C. E. The most important manufactures are steamers and railway-bridges, 
also all sorts of machinery’, castings, and sheet-iron works'. Most of the Swedish 
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State railwiiy-bridKes are supplied by the ISei^psund mechanical works. At Finnboda 
slip-dock iroii-clads arc also built. The value of products for the llergsuiid 
iiiechanical works toROtber with the Fiimboda sliji uiuounts to about 2,400,000 
kronor yearly, and the nunilicr of workmen to about 1,200. 

Th(( Atlas Works. This inaRnificcnt establishment was founded in Stockholm in 
1873, principally for flic manufacture of locomotives and other railway-material, 
for which there w.is a large demand at that time, and which also caused a vciy 
nijiid develojniKmt of the Imsiness. lint when, after .some ye:irs, the conjunctures 
becnme bad, it hail to be reorRauized, and the new joint-stock company, which 
took over the Atlas works in Stockholm, has (sver since shown much vitality. 
Ohjiicts of manufacture are locomotives and other railway and trainway-Tnaterial, 
tool-machines, steam-hoilers, and steam-engines of up to se\eral hundred horse- 
]iower, a)>iiaratus for bathing- and laundry-establishments, parts of hot-air conduits, 
etc. The value of jiroducts is about 3,000.000 kronor )ier annum, tind the 
number of workmen about HttU. 



Hunhvarna. 


The Bollnder Works, which are now owned by J. & (i. llolinder’s inechauicai 

Works Co., Ltd., were founded 1845, in Stockholm, by the brothers Jean and 
C. G. Bolinder, and has now, after a steady develojiment, risen to he one of 
the most imjiortant establishments of the country in its branch. Steam-engines 
of all sizes are manuftietured there, petroleum-motors after the Weyland patent, 
steam-boilers, saw-mills, tool-making machines of different kinds, highly praised 
wood-planing machines, and cleave-saws after the Westman patent, stoves, ranges 
with patented safety apparatus, even of the largest size for hotels and large 
passenger steamers, boilers and other material for conservatories, ornamental 
castings, etc. — The whole yearly value of production amounts to about 2,(500,000 
kronor, and the establishment employs about 900 bands. 
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HuKlcTBrnn, on the river of the 
same name, near JiinkOiiing, dates 
from long ago. Originally it was 
founded (1680) to be a. State rifle- 
manufactory, but was in 17,'>7 made 
over to private persons and has 
since e.vperienced s<‘veral changes, 
till it now is owned by a joint- 
stock company (1867). The manu¬ 
facture princijially consists in sewing- 
macliines after the Singer system 
witii alterations and imi»rovements, 
bicycl<‘s, slmoting-rifles. stoves, and 
other cast articles, 'i’lie yearly value 
of jirodiicts is about 2,!t00,00(i 

kronor, and the nundier of bands 
about 1.1 oO. 

The Trolllikttaii Foundry and 
Mechanical Works, at tlu' celebraDsI 
Trollliiittan falls, the first real 

locomoiivc factora of Sweden, were 
I'oiinilcd in 18)7. principally for the 
niannfaclnrc o! caslinu:', etc., for 
mills, saw-niills. mining, eh'., as well 
as turbines, which last article still 
continues to be a specialty of this 
factory. I'niler the linn of XnJi/riKt tC' //oliit. they rapidly de\eloped, and in 
the beginnin ol the dec.ide 1871 80 Uie mannfactnri' of locomotives was in¬ 
troduced, which hits remained another s]ieeialry for the establishment. 'I’he works 
will nowadays be iibh' to ti.rn out one locomotive ,i week. .V gooil ile;il of tool- 

machines used in the iabrii-iition are madi' at the lactory itself, lle^ides turbines 

and locomotives ;ilso |mm}>-works for the water-inii Inits of towns, iron briilges, 
etc., ari.' m.iunfactnreil tlicre. Tlic yearly value of produeis is aboul ‘2,inn),()(i(» 
kronor iiiid tlic number of Immis idmiit suit. 

Tlie Mufailii .Mecbanieal Work.s, at one tinii' the largest imlnsiriiil estalilisli- 
ment in Sweib'n, situated iit tlie ]KHnt where the tibht fiinal iliseluwges itielf 
into hike Vettern, w're founded in 182;! Iiy the tibta f'liiial Coniiiany under the 
supervision of the I'.ngiisliman .Ifmiiil /Vsesee, rapidly de\ehi|ied uinhtr skilful 
management, ami were titled out with the best tool-nuikiiig niaehines for niaim- 
factnre in nearly all hranches id' iron-refining, as mereliant-steamers, nien-of-war, 
dredging-machines, locomotives, steain-hoilers, wltecls for railwiiy carringes, slioof- 
iron, sliapes, rails, wheel- and ennnon-hands, ele. During the time the owners 
nho iiicoriiorated other ineelianieal works, sliipynrds, and iron-works with the chief 
Imsiness at Motala, Imt were obliged, owing to nufavoiiraide eoujunctnres, in tlie 
end of the decade 1881/1)0 to reorganize the Imsine's, when tlie origimd works 
were taken over liy a new joiiit-stoek eompnny (18!)2). 'I'lie maiiiifactnre, whieli 
some years jircvionsly had been larigiiisliing, has now entered on a new phase of 
high briskness. Kspecially the loeomotive manufactiiri- 1ms gone forwnrd. This 
was eommeiiced already ui 1861; it is true thnt, in IKOb, it was abandoned, but 
ten years later it was again taken uji. Under the jircseiit owners, the manu¬ 
facture 1ms amounted to an average of 12 locomotives per annum, but has of late 
increased so much that at jiresent it will Imve readied a four-double rajiacity 
of delivery, or of one locomotive a week. At the side of this idiicf product, tlicre 
arc blooms and ingots manufactured, as well us bar-iron, rolling-wire, tliiii sheet- 
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iron, large engines lor iiien-of-war and merchant-steamers, turbines, steamei-s, 
railway- and other bridges, diverse irem- and metal-castings besides. The number 
of workmen em])ioyed is about 1,150. In association with the Ldndholmen 
Mer.hanicMl Workn (with slii)- and dry-dock), near (lothenburg, orders for iron¬ 
clads are also executed. 

The Carl Holmbergr Mcchanleal Works in I.nnd have during the last few de¬ 
cades worked their way up from a. modest beginning as re]»airing workslio]is to a 
forge for real groat industry. The most inii>ortant manufactures arc dairy-imple¬ 
ments, ))eat and brick-making machines, steam-engines and castings. The whole 
output is xalned to l.COO.OOO kronor ]>er annum, and tin; number of workmen 
is about 3.50. —- Tlie same tinn also owns the Armature factory in Lund, tlie largest 
of its kind in Sweden, for the manufacture of tai)S, \alves, ste»m-whistli!S, etc. 



hocutitiilhr from XtjtlqrM <f' lltilm, Trollhnttan. 


'The tiuteborg JWechiinical Works with brandies in the town of Gotheiiluirg 
and at l.undby on the island of llisingen. near (ioihenbiirg, were founded in IdJil 
b> Ali'xander Keillor, a manufacturer immigrated from Scotland, under whose 
successful direction lhc> rapidly. de\eloped and were in 18d7 taken over by the 
present joint-stock comi>any. Olijects of manufacturi^ are steamers, steam-engines, 
even of considerable size, steam-boilers, cranes and elevators, caloriducts, railway 
carriages, iron bedsteads, diverse castings, etc., to a total value of about 2,(J27,000 
kronor. The number of hands is more than 800. 

The Liiidbolnien Mcebanical Works, slipways, and drydock at Gothenburg were 
founded 1861 by Th. Traw.hell then sold and united with the Mofala Works 
in 1858. In 18!t2 the works were reconstructed by their present owners, the 
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joint-stock company of Lindholincns Verkstads AktiebolaR. Superintended by Carl 
Norrinan and later by Seen Almqvist, the works have grown snccessfully to 
become a large sbipbuilding yard of first order. Objects of manufacture are: iron¬ 
clads. torpedo- and gunboats, passenger- and cargo-steamers of all sizes, steam-engines 
and boilers, likewise repairing of them, etc. Value of production about 1,800,000 
kronor. Number of hands at present about 700. 

The Mniiktoll Mecliniiical Works at Kskilstnna were founded in the beginning 
of the decade ]8,‘il.-t0, by Johan Teofroii Minikti'll, by and by developed, and in 
185!) were comiileted through the building of the Klonfrrstium foundry. At this 
factoi’y steam-engines for large industrial works liave b(*en nianufactnnHl, the first 
Swedish railway locomotive, the first hona'-niade machines for Title niannfactnre on 
a large scale, machines for wood-inilj) manufactories, etc. .At jirestmt the ]>riiicipai 
inamifactnre is ixntable engines, steam-boilers, thrashing-Tuills. steam-dredging- 
machines, tool-machines, etd. Value of prodnetiou about l.(! 00 ,()o 0 kronor per 
uuiinin. The loiiidier of hands amoinrts to about .5.50. 




I'lie Mofflhi yierhaiiical Works. 

Stora Varfvet (The Southt^rn llockyard) in Stockliolm, belonging to the \V. 
J.indberg factory and dockyard joint-stock comiiany in Stockholm, was founded by 
William Lintlhrra in 1H.5.‘!, w'ho then took over the Great Shipy.ard of the 
towns, which is still rented by the new company, that besides owns properties 
at Tegelviken near Stockholm. The eomj>any owns a floating dock and the 
business includes everything that (mneerns the building and repairing of iron-vessels, 
lighters, steam-engines, boilers, lifting-jacks, pumjis, etc. that can be considered 
to belong to a mechanical factory and dockyard business. The total yearly value 
of production is about 1,500,000 kronor. T’hc number of hands 550. 

The Karlstad and Kristinehamn Mechanical Works, ^owned by a joint-stock 
company at Karlstad, manufacture steam-launches, turn-benches for iron rolling- 
mills, machines for wood-pulp and paper industry, portable engines, railway 
carriages and other railway material, etc., with a ])roduction value per annum 
amounting to about 1,500,000 kronor for the two establishments. The number 
of workmen is about 600. 

The Lttdvigsberg Mechanical Works in Stockholm, founded in the middle of 
the nineteenth century by S. L. Lamm, now owned by a joint-stock company, also 
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J-'rom till Motnhi Slcehaniinl Workn. 


a urc.at in inaimlacfnriii>» xnutilurnr'i. retrigators, iiumps, 

stuam ntc. The uairlv \alu('of imnliictioii is aliniit 1,000.000 kronor; 

th^' iinmhi'i' of worknn’ii cxi'c.'ils 400. 

Tin' Falun ('arriag;<‘ farlory ami li’r Sod<T(<‘lgro Marks "xerfist! a great 
iiiiiimfacfiiri' of railway ainl traiiiwav carn i'n-s; the latter f.-atory also produces 
mtOors an< iiiotor-iars. 

t 

The aelivit.v of ahove inentioiK'il est iidi.-hin-nts is, nearly with¬ 
out exee|itioii, diret'ted to nuinufaetures which are not to he subjected 
to any further inani]iulation, hut have |o he considtuvd as eonipleted 
products, and the .sanie applies to most of the so-called mechanical 
works, of which the tihove-iiieiitioiu'd only can ))e eon.sidcred a,s some 
few of the most important. Besides these, there are many establish¬ 
ments, which, together with rneelianicaJ workshop business, also carry 
on business in the shajte of extraction of metals from the ore and their 
first refining processes. These establishments, usually called iron works, 
brass-forges, etc., mostly possess large woods and landed ])roperties, etc., 
besides which their mechanical works often are of greater importance 
than many of the real mechanical works of the country. As examples 
of such establishments, we will here mention some few. 

Domnarfvet, in the parish of Stora Tuna, at the Bergslagcrnas railway and on 
the river Dalelfven, about 20 kilometers from Falun in Dalarne. These iron Works, 
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which are the largest in their way in the North of Ktirope, were founded about 
1875, are owned by the great company of Stora Kopfiarbergs Ilergslags Aktiebolag 
(see p. 756), and include the following chief divisions; a) smelting division with 
4 smelting-houses, 7 regenerative heating apparatus, 6 roasting-furnaces, 3 jiounding- 
mills, 3 blast apparatus, etc.; —■ b) the Ilessctner works with 6 converters, blast 
ajiparatus, hydraulic power-generating works and tliomasi>hosphate works; — 
c) the Martin works with 4 furnaces of 15 tons, two for basic an<l two for acid 
martin; — d) the rolling-mill department with ingot works, rail and heavy works, 
<;ontinous wire and niiiversal works, tine and medium works, thick and thin sheet- 
iron works, etc.; - - c) manufacture, forge; — f) mecbanical works; and — 
g) coaling department with 8 coal furnaces, 'i'he annual output is about 43,000 
tons of |dg iron, 39,000 tons of rolling-mill products (rail, bar-iron, wire and 
sheet iron), nails, horse-nails, etc. The number of workmen is about 2,400. 

Tin; Sandvikeii Iron Works, in the, province of (iestrikland, were founded in 
1802. by the famous G. /'! Goraiistttni, who through his imiu'ovenumts in the Bessemer 
process first rendered the same of jiractirtil use (cf. pa'ie 732). The works are 
now owned by a joint-stock company and are on aci-mint of their excellent ])ro- 
dnets well-known all over the world. The establishment consists .at j»resent of 3 
smelting furnaces, 4 Bessemer converters, forge-liamniers, several rolling-mills, 
wire-drawing mills, manufacture forge, foundry, mechanical workshop, etc., and manu¬ 
factures bessemer steel ingot, bar-iron (I’olled and forged), tube billets, large shafts, 
anchors, ndled wire. hoo])-iron atnl bors(;-nail rods, sbapisl iron and steel, wheel-band, 
saw-blades, drawn wire, c(ddrolIed band-steel and di\erse manufactures for a 
yearly value of about l.loo.oiio kronor. Tin; number of workmen is about l,70(i. 

Till! Bofors Iron Works, situated in the ]iarish of Karlskoga in Orebro LSn, 
include iron-works with smelting-furnares, 2 Martin furnaces, Lanc.ashirc forges, 
rolling-mills, iron-manufacture and mechanical works, etc. .\t Bjiirkborn and 
Bofors they manufacture bioonis. ingot*, ndled bar-iron, rolled wire, war material, 
as guns, projectiles, ci,-., and diverse steel castings, (screws, etc.). The number of 
workmen amounts p, about "on. 

The Kiiispiiiig Iron Works, which tire now owned by the joint-stock company 
of .tktiebolaget Fiit-simtigs Styckebrnk, wen- known as earlv as in the Jtitb century. 
Besides the chief eslabli'liment at rins|i.ir ■■ ii. Ostergdll.'iud. a lot of landed 
]iroj>ertiep mines, saw-mills, etc., belong the same com]iany. It is renowned 
esjs'cially on account of the manufacture of guiis and other war material, in which 
tit a timP it wtis foremost in this country. \* (iresimt, besides various sorts of 
welding-iron, also cut nails, goods-\ans. plough'--, etc. arc mamit'actured. 

The Fiigersla Iron M orks in \ estiminltind inanufacturo. besides real rolling- 
mill jiroducts, tilso saw-blades, springs, drawn wire, steel-rojies, etc. The LesjOfors 
Iron Works in t'erniland manufacture hoo]i and horse-nail iron, drtiwn wire, and 
ropes. The Hagfors Iron Works in \ermland manufacture tube billets, wood- 
screws, horse-nails, and frost-nails. The Siiraliammar Iron Works in Vestmanland 
inanufactnre shafts tind wheels for railway-can’iages. The Kolsva Iron tVorks in 
lestmanlaiid manufacture vtirious steel castings, tis screws. The Hallslahamiiiar 
bolt Factory in N'cstmanland inanuractiires exclusively bolts, nuts, tish-plates, and 
rivets. The Iggcsiiiid Iron Works in Befleborg Liiii manufacture saw-blades, chisels for 
planes, stone and mine-im|duments. The Ankarsrum iron Works in Kalmar lAii manu¬ 
facture projectiles. The Sknitiiiia Brass-forge in I'estmanland, founded already 
in 1611, owned by the joint-stock company of Skultinia aktiebolag, manufactures 
copper- and brass- jdate and wire, and, besides, brass tubes, bolt and pipes, etc., 
amounting to a value of 1,700,000 kronor per annum; it employs 380 workmen. 
Tho Graiicfors Co])j)er and Brass factory, Blekinge, with plate rolling-mills, wire 
works, etc., manufactures plate jiipes, bar-copper, wire, etc., to a yearly value of 
about 600,000 kronor. 
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.From thr Bofm-H Workx. 


From thr ahovr, \vhi<-h only concc'nis thr coiniilioiis at soiiir frw of the 
larger estaltlisliinrnts, it will, Iiowrvrr, he srrn that, within thr country 
evrrythinf' rttu lir mannfarlurrd that is nowadiixs rinjiloyrtl hi the 
way of niarhincs and tools, rtr., oi’ what nanir and nsr it may h(‘, 
either in war or ])eare. from lar^e hattlr-ships and thr heaviest fsnns to 
the smalle.st tooi-makinjr machines and tools for tin- rrlinin;' of mrtdls, 
wood, t(‘xtile arlielrs, etc., and for ai^rirnltnrr. In fart, there are 
only very few articles which are not mannfaetured in the eonntry. As 
examjdes of sn<'h we may mention sjiinninfi-maehines and ]iower-looms, 
etc., within the textile hruneh, lar^e printinfr-niacliines, calendering and 
cotton-printing inai-hinc's, and some few othei-s. 

The difllculties which Swedish maehine-indn.wtry has to overeonie, 
are tir.stly the jirevionsly mentioned, or the la< k of mineral coal and 
cheap cast-iron; then the fact that, owing to the great extension of 
the country, the nniiiber of mechanical works, jiarticnlarly rejiairing 
works, has growm larger than is required, on account of which the 
competition has become keener, so much the more as most of our works 
do not intend exjiort of their wares to foreign conntries. The fact that 
Oiir metal industry is thus divided on a large number of often small 
workshops and factories scattered over a wide area, is in social respect 
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Thr Halda Watch Factory. 

of (•(msidcralilo a(lvanta>'t>, inasnm<'h as the agitation anil (lisiinietness 
iiiiil the annoyances, whicli often arise lietwi'en eniploxer and workmen 
in countries with a more concentrated macldne-industry, are with ns of 
scarce occurrence and more easily settled, as a rule without leaving 
deeper traces of dissatisfaction or indignation. 

*-\s « .laiiiplcs of manufactures m which Swedish factories have 
shown themselves able to take up competition with the foremost ones 
of foreign countries, we ma_v mention the following, though the list is 
liy no means coni|)lete. Among those that we are going to mention, 
are several founded on Swedish inventions, as de Lavals separators 
and steam-tnrliines, Salcniiis' indiator, Jonas A\’enstriim’s threej)ha.sed 
dynamo, the small portahle petroleum-stove Primnss, Hull Brothers’ 
rotatory steam-engine, the Svea velocipede, and niant' others. 

Steamers: * liergsnml iind Stora Varfvet (Stockholm), Kockum (MalmO), 
Motaia, Liiiilliolmeii, (iotohorgs niekauiska vorkstad, Eriksherg and Torskog 
((iotlionburg), Oskarshainns niekauiska vcrkstail, Karlstails inckaniska verkstad, 
and Jhnkopiiigs mekaiiiska Torkstad. - - Kailwny engines: Trollhiittau, Motaia, 
Atlas, Helsinghorgs iiiekaniska verkstad. — Portable engines: Munktell (Eskila- 
tnna). Toni (Moeda), Kristinohamns niekauiska verkstad, Vulcan (NorrkOping), 

• English for some Swedish expressions often used liclow: Aktieholan = joint-stock 
company. Mcknnisk verkstad mechanical works. Ojuteri - foundry. Fwrik = factory. 
Bruk = iron a-orks. Jiirnverk iron works. 
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T-’olc (Visby'). — Teloeipedes: .\ktiebolaget Palmcrantz & C';o (Svea velocipedes, 
IJirjier LjungstrOni’s patent), Akticboliiget Velox (Trelleborp!), Wiklund, Per From 
<Stockholni), Humber Cio (Maltnb), Huskvarna, (letle. — 8teani>engrineH: all 
those who buihl steamers and besides: Holinder, Atlas, AkticbolaRct de Lavals iinp;- 
txirbin (steam-tnrbiiie), Hn'idcrna Units rntationsiiufimaskiii (rotatory steam-enKiiie), 
Aktiebolaget Alekanikiis (Stockholm), Vulcan (Norrhoping), Mnnktell (Kskilstnna), 
Siiderbloms Kjnteriaktiebolau (Kskilstnna), llalinstads f^juteriaktiebolai;. — Petro¬ 
leum machines: Aktieholaget Carlsviks f'jutcrier, Holinder, Vulcan (Norrkoping), 
Aktiebolapcet Diesels motorer (Stockholm). — Turbines: Arbo^ra mekaniska verk- 
stad, Trollhattan, Motala, I'ulcan (Xorrkoiiiiift). llalmstad. — Electric motors 
and djnaino machines, etc. .\llmiinna svenska elektriska aktieholaset (Vesterns), 

Tool-niakin:r machi¬ 
nes for the manipulation 
of iron and metals: I!o- 
linder, Atlas. Kiipin^s mt‘- 
k.-tniska verkstad. Mnnktell 
(Kskilstnna), I.idk6])ings 
mekaniska verkstad. I*re- 
paration of wood: Holin¬ 
der. .lonsi'reds fahriker 
(near (iothenhnr:?), Skiifde 
mekaniska verkstad, Munk- 
tell (Kskilstuna), Heronius 
(Kskilstnna). ('. Ilolmherft 
(Lund), Tor)! (Moeda). 
Sewing' and knitting- 
machines: linskvarna, Per 
I’erssous viit- ch stickmaskinfahrik (])Ower-looni and knittiuji machine faetorv 
in Stockholm), Sten->holms factory for shoe-making machines (near .Idnkiipin:'). 
Machines for wood-pulp and paper-factories: Karlslads nud<aniska verkstad. 
Hellefors styi'kehrnk, l.illa Kdet. Arhojia mekaniska verk-tad. For the peat 
industry: (', llolmher'! (Lund), (iysioM;*' aktiehola!; ((ietlehors Liiii). For the 
match-industrv: (ierhard Arehn (Stockholm), ,Sief\<Tt A- Fornailder (Kalmar). For 
brickyards: (.’. Ilolmherfr (Lninl). Svedala (Skaiie). Landskrona nya mekaniska 
verkstad. Halldin & (':o (Orchro). For dairies: .tktietmlasct Sejiarator. Centrator, 
Kxtractor. Hadiator, Svenskii eentrifn^raktieljolastet (Stockliolin), Kxcelsior (Hritnn- 
udden), Morgardslianimar (Dalarne), Soderhloms gjnteri (Kskilstuna), llolinl»erg 
(i.und), Ystads gjnteri och mekaniska verkstad, Svedala (Skane). For priuteries: 
Aktieholagct Alekanikns (Stockholm). Hoists and lifting' machines: Ilalmstads 
inekaniska verkstad. 

Sugar-refining machines: Kocknm (ilalrnii). Distilling apparatus: Svedala 
(Skane), ijnnggrcn (Kristiaiistad). Aiijiaratus f^or breweries: Lndvigsbergs \erk- 
stads aktiebolag, M'. Wiklunds vorkstiiders aktieboliig, verkstaiien Hajdil (Stock¬ 
holm). Fire extinetion materials: Ludvigsbergs verkstads aktiei)olag, .\kticbolagot 
de Lavals ungturbin, Holinder, fsibriken liraunudden (Vaxitoliu). Railway carriages 
and other railway and tramway material: Atlas, (iOteborgs inekaniska verkstad. 
Fain vagn- och lokomotivfabrik, Kocknin, Karistads inekaniska verkstad, llelsing- 
borgs, Landskrona, Siidertelge, and i.jnnggrens verkstad (Kristiaiistad). Mill- 
gearing: Hcssleholms gjuteri och inekaniska verkstad (Skane), Arboga inekaniska 
verkstad, Morgardshsimmar (Dalarne), .Soderhloms gjatcriakticboiag (Kskilstuna). 

Agricultural implements in general: Ofvcrnms brnk, Kallinge jitrn- och 
manuiakturverk. Mowing, reaping, and sowing machines: .Arvika verkstiidor, 
Alorgardsbainmar (Dalarne), Kottneros brnk (Vermlaiid). Thrashing machines: 
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iioilWc-witmowing and sorting; Mnuktell (Eskilstuna), Therniaenins (Hallsberg), 
I’orjis mekaniska \erkstad (Moeda), Aktiebolaget Andrew Ilollingworth & C:o 
(Oreiiro). Horse.-rahen; Kallinge jiU-n- och raanufaktnrverk. Morgardshammar, 
Hottneros Itrnk, (iruukvists uiukaniska verkstad (Katriueholin), Steufors bruk (Sma- 
land). riouylts and harrairs; Norrahaminar (near JOnkdping), Finspangs stycke- 
l)ruk. .Spaites, shvcch, and. /iocs, efr.: Vedevags bmk, .Stridsl»erg & Ilidrk at 
(iiilldfors (Trollbilttan). 1‘. Idl,je(|vist (Eskilstuna), Cunulls nianul'abturverk (Kop- 
jxiins brnk. Ainot), Katrinefors (Idotala), Svangsta inannlakturverk (SvSngsta). 
Saw-blades: Sandvikens jiirnbriik, k'agersta, Stridsbcrg & Ifibrk ((iulliitbrs at 
Trollhkttan), 1’. Eiljenvist (Eskilstuna), N’yby bruk (Siidcrmaidand). BtueMue- 
knires: (iiillbl'or)^, l‘. Eiljotpist (Eskilstuna). Edge-tools in general, skates, 
etc.: Tnnal'ors, ('. W. lialilgrens fabriksaktiebolag, Kosonl'ors, Stall'ors, iladar 
llnllstrb.iis kniffabriks aktiebolag, Erik .Anton llcrg, ami others (Eskilstuna), 
Units jiirnbrnk (.\b,v). ^'roiight-iron for bnildiiig purposes, a.- window tittings. 
hinges, looks, stove-shutters, etc.: .\ng. Steninan, E. .\, Xirsman C:o, l.agorbaeks 
fabriksaktiebolag, ('. W. Itahlgrens fabriksaktiebolag. F. A. Stonman, and others 
(Eskilstnn.a). Iron bedsteads: Svenska jarnsiingsfabrikcn, Skfindinaviska jiirnsangs- 
fabriken (.^toekholiu). (loteborgs mekaniska verkstad. Eriksbergs inekanisku verk¬ 
stad ((iotbenburg). .ieetjieiie works: ,Vordisk:i aeetylenaktiebolaget, I'. J. Lund- 
strOm (Stockholm), Kobinoor (Stockholm), Svenska karbid- oeh aeetylenaktiebolaget 
(Stockholm, braneli in (iotbenburg), .Aktiebolaget .Vectylengasverket Frejr ((iothen- 
Imrg). Lamps: .Vrvid liiibimarks lani])fabrik (Stockholm), Karlskrona lainpfabrik, 
(Irnherg .A- .Anderson ((iotbenburg). .Small portable petroleum stoves: .iVktie- 
bolaget I'rinins (Stoeklioliii). Svenska fotogenkbksaktiebolaget. C. 1!. Xybergs me¬ 
kaniska verkstad (Stockholm). 



Ui'liltdiil sic 


itisfciit lh-< Hdln 


Telephone. tel<‘graph. .inii llre-alunii apparatus: .Vktiebol.iget 1.. M. Erics¬ 
son A- (':o (Stoekbolm). -AktielMilaget tcle.fonfabriken (Stoekbolm). Clocks and 
watches: llalda ticknrslal>rik (Itlekingc), (i. AY. l.inderoth, F. \V. Tornberg (Stock- 
h(dm). Umbrella ribs; See ((ielieboig l.iin), (irvtgiil ((tstcrgotland). .Motorpatliy 
apparatus ac<‘ording to Itv. Zander’s system; (ibr:inssons mek:iniska verkstad (Stock¬ 
holm). Mitrailleuses: I’almcrantz A- (';o (Stockholm), tliiiis: llofors, F'insiiang, 
etc. Projectiles: .Ank:irsn(m. Kiiles: lluskvurna, F.skilstnna. Tin-boxes, metal cap¬ 
sules, etc.; .Aktiebolaget Sv(!nska kai)sylfabriken (Stockholm). Tinned of enamcleil 
ve-sseis of pressed steel-plate: OlofstrOni, Kallinge (lihikinge), V. A. A’edholms 

5k 
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mcjerikMsfabrik (NykOpiug). Calefacton and heating-stoves of excellent quality 
are made by many of the larger foundries. 

Many of the above indastrial branches have developed during the 
last twenty years and got prizes awarded for their products at world’s 
exhibitions. Their list could be considerably increased, but from the 
above it is sufficiently proved that the Swedish machine industry al¬ 
ready has gone very far in specializiug its work. In this respect it 
is also pleasing to note that fabrication is embraced with increasing in¬ 
terest both at new and old iron-u-orlis, so that many of them sni)ply 
horse-shoes, horse-nails, nails, chains, steel-ropes, wire, shafts, and all 
sorts of rolling-mill and wrought iron products of excellent quality. 



The General Sieedish Electric Company, Ltd., at Venteran. 


The Eskilstiiiia Industry. 

As this town occujdes a special position in the iron manufaiture 
of Swed(‘n, we may here give some historical and statistic dates con¬ 
cerning it. A wrought-iron industry, in the real sense of the word, 
arose there after 1771, when the .so-called Irtse-town of Eskilstuna was 
founded and ])rivile.ge,d. The manufacture of wrought iron was up to the 
last decades carried on ])rinci]:)aliy by hand and in small smithies, but 
it gained a good reputation and .soon found a market even abroad. 
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The ao-caJled Eskilstuna work, especially characteristic for that town, 
comprises manufactures of iron, steel, and other metal, as knives, scissors, 
hinges, locks, mountings, hooks, and other wrought iron articles for 
building purposes, files, hammers, tongs, gimlets, saw-blades, pitch 
forks, spades, house-implements, skates, faneiy-goods, etc. The Eskilstuna 
work has during the last decades more and more developed into great 
industry, inasmuch as the smithies have been obliged to yield to large 
factories. New, imjuoved machines havt' been procured and„only during 
the last ten years, about twenty new factories have arisen. Among 
manufactures made of latt‘ we may mention household articles of pressed 
iron, copj)er, brass, nickel and aluminium, automatic blind-rollers, draw¬ 
ing-instruments and cases of <-ompassps, chisels and steels for planes, 
rounders and screw augers of American model. 



Till- /ai'toriex nl KskiMiitin 


Owing to the (“ti’orts of the maniifaclureis to keep their juodncts 
on a lev(>l with increasing claims on nice ajijiearance and good (lualitv, 
the country’s demand for aforesaid goods can nowadays be satisfied In’ the 
home-manufacture. A consiilei-alde amount of finer wrought iron articles 
was formerly imported, es])ecially from Shetfield and Solingen. Eskils- 
tuna has also, and not without reason, been (•ailed the Sheffi(dd of Sweden, 
The jiresent extent of the metal industry in Eskilstuna and its 
suburbs (Fors and Klo.ster) will be seen by the following figures. In 1900 
the whole number of factories in question amounted to 10.'), eiu])loyiug 
a total of 3,490 workmen, and manufacturing for a value of more than 
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Hcissors' Foctarji at Tnnaforn 


8,O()0,<.)00 kroiioi". Most of the factories an*, lio\ve\er. small, so that 
only for 10 of thmii does the. yearly valm' of jiroiluelioii exceed 100,0(10 
kj'onor. 

Several of the factories also have foundries and ineehanieal ‘works, 
so that Kskilstnna on the wlude is one of the most important in¬ 
dustrial centers of our country. The iai’j^e.st establishments arc' those 
of Slunkfc'll. mentioned several time's above, and of Tuvafors. nc'ar'the 
town. 

In couneetion with Eskiistuna, we may here also mc'.iition Karl 
Gu^tafs staih fievdrsfalciori (riflcc factory), founded in 1814 and situatc'd 
close to the town. .’>41 workmen wi're emjdoyed here' in IflOO, and the. 
value of jiroduction amounted to l,2!l(i.01() kronor. Hides and carabine's 
for the Government’s ac.'count are manufactured here!. Kart Gustafs stads 
rifle factory and Huskvarna factory of arms arcc the only rifle* fae- 
torie.s in thc! country. 


Gold, silver, and tin articles. 

The olhcial statistics for lOOO isnnprisc 14 factories for (jold and silvc'r ina- 
nufactur(!,s, with 57(; workmcm and a total value of jeroduction of l,ii22,0()0 kronor. 
Concerning the production of gold, silvcT, and tin articles in the kingdom, tliere 
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also exist qnautitative accounts, dating as far back as 1754, tbns farther back 
than probably in any other country. Already in the middle of the 18th century 
liall-marking of gold, silver, and tin articles was introduced into Sweden. This hall¬ 
marking, which is effected by the Assay Ojfine, has during 1754/1900, for the 
ai-ticles manufactured in the kingdom, been effected to the extent shown by the 
following Table, the quantities being given in kilograms (a 2‘204 lbs): 


Average. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Tin, 

Average. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Tin. 

1754 t!0. 

10-69 

3,;i02 

54.:!44 

18.41 40 ... 

.. 70'7.'5 

.4.:$88 

10,445 

17«1 70. 

8-29 

2.1 KX) 

.52.408 

1841 50... 

. 88-29 

.4,811 

7.307 

177180. 

9 7.| 

2.7<>:> 

51.25!) 

, 1851 tiO ... 

.. 1278S 

4,812 

4.780 

1781,90 ... 

19 6) 

.•i.tTH 

3.3,;!7,5 

18)11 70 .. 

.. 145-19 

.4.014 

2,490 

1791 00. 

lObsa 

,5.154 

28.148 

1871 80... 

. 259 ■:>:> 

2.570 

828 

1801 10. 

120-(!,'> 


19.9.5:4 

1881 IK) . 

.. 292.'.) 

l.OiiO 

290 

1811,20. 

9.5 9.9 

:i.7Hi 

14.277 

1891 IK) . 

.. 104 24 

.4.2.42 

90 

1821 .W. 

57-it:( 


I0.7!:i 

• 





During the 147 years of 17.’(4']9O0 the hall stamiMiia on home articles has 
altogether embraced 18,683-oi kilograms of gold. 494,.'>02 kilograms of silver, and 
2.744,024 kilograms of tin. 

The production af gold and silver articles has in our country of late years 
made good progress. Among business undertakings within this branch of industry, 
sja-cial mention ought to be inside of MoUfiibory, f/allberg, and Andersson in 
Stockholm, DuMyren in Alalnii), ami Kjcrnbs in Clothenbnrg. 


Iiistniiuents, clocks and watches. 

• 

The niamifacliire of instruments has attained an extent quite con¬ 
siderable in our eountry, and even oifer.s export figures that are well 
worthy of note, as will he seen from the above Tables 127 and 128. pp. 
8(!S aqd 8(!h. 

(If factories for the manufacture of musical iustruments, Sweden 
in lO'Mi i osse.s,sed 4'>. with (>(>•] workmen and a production value of 
l,7H/,00(l»kroiior. The organ- as well as the piano factories have att¬ 
ained a very high degi’ee of perfection, and the manufacture of organs 
Ims even attained considerable dimensions. Of special factories may be 
meiitiomul J. G. Mahnsjos piano factory in Gothenhnrg. and of organ 
manufacturers iC Ahnyrisl in Arvika, Alcrwfm d- Lund in 

Stockholm. 

Of surgical inst.ruraent-tuaki'rs there are ;i. employing 114 woi'kmen 
and with a production valued at 2f)r>,0tK.) kronor. In the section above 
headed Hygiene and (kirt> of tlie sick tliere is an illustration (p. 244) of 
an operation table made by 4- Siille in Stockholm, which is considered 
a.s being the most excellent of its kind manufactured anywhere. 

The make of scientific instruments (mathematical, optical, phy¬ 
sical, etc.) in Sweden is distinguished by its technical perfection. 
Several of Fr. J. Berg’s instruments are illustrated above under 
the heading of Mining Industry (pages (598 and 705). Weighing in¬ 
struments of the same manufacturer, constructed by the founder of 
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the firm, and highly prized for their handiness and solidity, may also 
be mentioned. The instrument-maker to the Royal Academy of Science.s, 
]\ M. Soretisen, in Stockholm, has manufactured a number of exceedingly 
fine .scientific instruments, among which may specially be remarked A. G. 
Thtorcll’s meteorograph, which registers tem|>erature, barometric con¬ 
dition, and velocity and direction of the wind, by means of an auto¬ 
matic pressure apj)aratns, giving the result, not by curves, but w'ith 
ordinary figure types. The apparatus, which is one of the most marvelous 
of inventions, has come into use. in several countries; but, on account of 
the considerable expense involved in its manufacture, its coming into 
wider use is im]>eded. — The total number of factories employed in the 
manufacture of scientific instruigents amounted to Ifi in li)CX), employing 
14fi hands, and with a value of production of 357.(KK.) kronor. 

For the manufacture of watches Sweden possesses the Ilalda 
Watch Factory, mentioned and illustrated above. In Stockholm there 
are the two highly esteemed Clock manufacturers G. IF. Linthrotli and 
F. ir. Tortiht-rfl. Including factories for manufacturing 2 >arts of watches 
and clock.s. Sweden has 7 watch- and clock-factories, emidoying Ififi 
hands, and with a value of production amounting to 31K,tKK) kronor. 
The iiii])ort and export of watches and clocks, and parts of them is 
shown in Tables 127 and 128. pages 8158 and 86H. — While mentioning 
watch- and clock-manufacture, it may be .stated in conclusion that the 
very highly esteemed chronometer manufacturer in London, T'. Kullhrrff, 
is a Swede. 


11. OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

Of the industries comj)rehended in the official factory statistics 
under this beading (embracing, in 1!K)0, a total of 421 factories with 
7,7.57 labourers and a production value of 17,9(X),<M)0 kronor), the greater 
part is of insignificant extent. Included are. however, establishments 
for electric lighting as well as the graphic industry, which deserve a 
sjiecial treatment. 

We take this opportunity to give a general survey of the dectricin- 
dustry — in our days of such an interest and of so great an imjiortance, 
especially for Sweden — though in most of its parts already dealt with 
under diflPerent headings in the preceding. 

The Electric Industry. 

The electric industry has in Sweden, as in the great industrial, coun¬ 
tries, during later years undergone an immense development, inasmuch as 
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the domain for the use of electric power has become continually enlarged. 
This is in a great measure due to our enormous supply of natural 
motor-power in our waterfalls and peat-mosses — both often spoken 
of in the foregoing (p. 772 and 848). Concerning our resources of water¬ 
power, an approximate calculation recently made bj' Professor Arrhenius 
is to be borne in mind. The natural supply of water-power in Sweden 
is here estimated at 4 million horse power, and, by force of this, the re¬ 
flection is made, s>that probably 10 h 20 ]ier cent of the motor-power at 
present ref|uisite for the industries and rail-traflic of the whole world 
may be furnished from the Swedish water-falls , Even though taking 
into co.isideration that the largest jiortion of this abundance of power 
is located in such ]>arts of the country where it cannot, at the present 
stage of technical development, he profitably utilized, there is, however, 
sufficient supply of power ff»r the heeds of the country itself for long 
times to come in water-falls suitably located in the Southern and Cen¬ 
tral parts of the country. A certain number of these are already ])ut 
to use, chiefly for the Mining and Iron industries. 

'I’lu! first trniisiiiission of electric, jiower of jzreater significance, was carried 
out ill Sweden 18i>l,,92 from Avesta, at tlie river Dalelfven, to the Norherg 
Mining field. Siihsequently there have arisen in quick succession a number of 
such transmissions of consideralde dimensions, part of which are enumerated in 
the siilijoined Table. The system is in most cases tliree)ihascd alternating current. 


Mines nr Works. 

Distant^. 
Kilometers.' 

HoTsJe- 

jxiwer. 

Tension, 

Volt. 

Year of 
coTieesslon. 

Avistii l.illefors—Norherir Mines 

.. .. 2.3 

<.KK) 

10,000 

1893 

(Granpcsibvr^r Miues). 

. 14 

690 

9,500 

18‘« 

Enknllen lOrancessIierf: Mines).... 

. 12 


9,600 

*1,600 

1898 

Ueriibo ..tiriingeslierg Minesi. 

.. .. 27 

1..6UO 

18‘)!l 


. . 2-4 

l.‘.»90 

1..600 



. n 

1.8(Kt 

2,01 Kl 

— 

Trauffioi's \ stor.is. 


11.000 

l8‘l,S 


.... 38 

.■t.7.6U 

16.000 

1899 

1903 

—^»rubro ... . . 

... 38 

t’.UiK) 

20.1 kHI 

Nits -llurnilat . 

. 14 

la 4.>f, 1 

.\000 

1897 

Nas--Saiulvikcii . . 

... 61 

20.000 

1*102 



4.8<K» 

7.000 

18!I9 

OsUTsund . 

. ... 

. ... 23 

(>26 

lO.tlOO 

1894 

Klabbule—Uiiioi. 

,s 


.3.(XK) 

1899 

Vii Snndsviill. 

... . 14 .v 

2.1 Kkt 

.6,100 

1899 

Uddbv Stockholm. 

... 17 

;‘aX) 

10,(K.IO 

18JI8 

Semla (Fagersta Works). 

is 

1.260 

2.000 

18!t6 

Vastanfors (Fagersta Works). 

. « 

.100 

2.0(K» 

19tM) 


The total number of transmission establishments with Itoyal concession amount¬ 
ed in October 1902 to 122, and at present (Ot'cember 1903) probably has reached 
160. Several large constructions have been projwsed, e. g., from the river 
Dalelfven (the Elfkarleby Falls) to Stockholm (186 kilometers or 116 miles, 
20,000 horse-power), and from the Trollhattan Falls to Gothenburg. 

Most of the establishments above mentioned, as well as a great number of 
• smaller dimensions furnish power for the needs of the Minintf and Irm industry. 


' A kilometer = 0 621 mile. 
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At several large Iron works, such as Sandviken, Fagersta, Hofors, etc., the 
rolling mills are worked by electric motors (treepliase system). The first rolling 
mill motors (a 200 horse-power) were put up in 1894/95 at Hofors; the largest 
motor for this purpose is to be found at Fagersta (4 600 horse-power). They 
are generally constructed according to a special system, Tandem-system, elaborated 
at the AllmUnna Svenska Elektriska Aktiebolaget (General Swedish Electric Com 
pany. Ltd.) at Vester&s. This system affords a convenient use of different revo¬ 
lution velocities. liolling mills with continuous current motors are set up at Ny- 
kroppa (4 400 horse-power), constructed by the Electric.al Company, Ltd., »MagnetJ>, 
in Ludnka. At the mines the hoisting works are run by electric power; at some 
places electric drilling-machines are in use. At several places enriching works 
for the utiliz.ation of i»oor ores have been established, where the enriching is car¬ 
ried out hy means of magnetic ore-separators of Swedish construction. Pllectric 
power distribution at industrial establishments and factories is used to a large 
extent for running the different machines, thus sul>stituting the old transmissions l)y 
way of straps and rojies. Tlic Sandviken works possess one of the largest among 
such power-distribution establishments; 2,000 horse-power are distributed on some 
eighty motors. Other instances in this respect are the works of tlie above-said 
.'Uimknna Svenska Elektriska .Aktiebolaget in t'esteras (a 45(t horse-jiower), the 
State Railways Reparation works at Orehro (a 300 liorse-)iower), the Dotnnarfvet 
Iron works, the K>arnsv('den Paper-mill. etc. Where water-power is not at 
disposal, the distribution is made from a steam central, a“ at the Aktieladaget 
Separator iu Stockholm, the Falun Carriage factor). the llOganas Coal mines, 
a cumber of saw-mills in Norrland, etc. 

For iixiirxirieK largt! power-quantities arc consumed, as at 

the M4nsho Chlorat(‘ factories. 3.7.50 hors«!-power, the .Alhy Carbide factory, 2.ooi) 
horsc-i>owcr. and at a Trollhiittan factory, 3.000 horse-power. .\t the Gysinge 
works a great ipiantity of the power is us 'd for electrical steel-smelting .according 
to the Kjcllin method ( electro-stcel-). Such steel-smelting is also carried on at 
Hrattfors according to the. Hcroiilt method. 

Also for the needs of A<iri<-iilliire. as for running tbra.>hing-machines, 
dairies, etc., electric i>ower is iu many places a]>plied, especially in the Liiu of 
Orehro in Central Sweden. Khn-tric /i’otVw.an/.s are jirincijtally iu use only for 
goods-traffic of a ie.sser e,\ient, being constrncte<l according to tramway-system 
with continuous current of not) - -(ioti v<dt fltobertsfors—Sikea, H kilometers; Kvarn- 
sveden - BorlSnge. 6 kilometers; and transport tramways at a great numl er of s.iw- 
mills in Norrlano). For )iassenger traffic, there is a narrow-gauge railway from 
Stockholm to Diurshidm (12 kilometers) on the same system. The <iuestion of 
running the State railways as wtdl as tlii! larger private railways by electric 
power is at j)re8ont under earnest consideration. The State Railway Hoard h.is 
started a thorough investigation on tin; conditions and i>()ssihilities for using elec¬ 
tricity as motor power, water-falls and peat to he the iirimary powers; and the 
Government has, as is nnmtioned above, through a Water-fall Gommittee. caused 
an investigation (by Professor Arrhenius) to be made coni:erning the amount of 
water-power belonging to the State. — Electric Tram-waijs exist in Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, and Ilelsingborg, and are in jircimration in Malmo and Norrkftj»ing. 

■ - Electric light is used to a great extent, especially in towns and more 
nnatTy j,o]>ulated localities, such as railway-station boroughs, works, and industrial 
iu the rural districts. Among the !t3 towns of Sweden, Hi) have intro- 
'ictric light, which is furnished either from works conducted by the resi)ec- 
nunities or concessioned companies, and there are, moreover, 0 towns 
a short time intend jiutting uj> electric centrals. Th(! first town, not 
The veden but also in Europe having used eleidricity for lighting the streets 
tries, duand (1885). The largest central for electric lighting is naturally to be 
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Chhrate f'arlori/, Miinobo. 

found in tbc ('iipitRl- 91 n s«Ciiiii central was built, calculated for 2,000 

horse-power. I’revioiisly there were already in existence some small works .anil 
oni larsc judvate one. 'I'lie central furnishes the current on a three-wire system 
with a tension of 2X110 volt. The machinis arc assisted by large aeeumnlator- 
liatteries. As, however, the consumption has rapidly increased, these works have 
hecoine* insufficient, and during 190:1 a new larger steam central has been built 
outside the town at tht‘ Viirta harbour, and is planmal for 111 .000 horse-jiowor, 
which by a treephasod alternating current of ti.OOO volt tension furnishes the elec- 
tricRy to Rmr suli-stations within the town. I-'roin these a continuous current of 
2 X 220 vidt tension by means id' asynchronous motor geuei-.itors. in connection with 
storage hattei’ies is distributed. The lu'w central is for the iiresent furnished with 
two machines of 2,2iHi horse-power each, ft is ]danried in view of a future trans¬ 
mission of jiower from the river Dalelfven (a distance of 115 miles), u]ion wjiich 
it is intended to remain as reserve. The. older central in Stoi-kholm is typical for 
the greater part of town electricity works as i-egards construction: steam-power, 
continuous current of 2x1 !•' (or 2X229) volt, and accumulators. The centrals 
in Sundsvall (ixtii), llernosand, Kskilstuna, Malmd, Helsinghorg, Trcllehorg, 
Oskarshamn, Karlshainn, etc., work on the same system. The motors generally 
are ])i8ton-rod engines, occasionally steam-turbines (de Laval system), as.in HernO- 
sand, Kristinchamn, etc. Several towns are lighted by jiower derived from water¬ 
falls, as Orehro, Falun, Soderhamn, GeHe, Umca, and in many cases the old steam 
centrals are enlarged and supplemented by transmission of water-power, e. g. 
Sundsvall, Oskarshamn, etc. The electric light is in several places generated by 
means of alternating current; Umeii, Hiidiksvall, Motala (1890), Eksjfl. In a few 
instances, so-called Diesel motors have been brought in use for running the ge¬ 
nerators, as in Ostersund, NorrkOping, Ronnehy. These machines, the construction 
of which hiis been brought to a high degree of perfection by tlie Swedish Diesel 
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Jlotor Works, are worked by petroleum, and are distinguished by a minimum 
consumption of fuel, thus being inexpensive to run. 

A great number of public buildings, hospitals, etc., are furnished with their 
own electricity works, generally steam-engines combined with heating apparatuses, 
l-'or a number of smaller establishments, petroleum and gas engines are used. The 
completion of two works, at present in building, vis. at Grkngesberg and at 
SUabersjO (Skiine), is looked forward to with very gn'at interest, inasmuch as 
it is intended at these places to put in use motors run by peat-gas directly ]iru- 
liuced out of peat. 

Electric light is introduced into the railway-cars by some private railway 
companies; system; dynamos at the axles, and accumulators, or a dynamo in a 
s|>ecial lighting car. On steamers, electric light is met with to a great extent, 
both in the navy and the mercantile fleet; system: continuous current mostly of 
a low tension (adapted for projectors); motors; swift-running piston-rod engines — a 
type very much in use is yMechanicus», mannfactur(>d by the Electric Company I.uth 
i' lloscn. Ltd., in Stockholm — de Laval steam turbines or Hult rotatory engines. 

The electro-technical industry in Sweden has made great jtrogress 
during the last decade. At first electric machines as well as other eh'ctric ar- 
tii'h's were imported; the principal furnishers were the large world-renowned firms 
in (Jerinaiiy. (iradually. however, the home machine industry has developed to 
such a degrio that at present it is able sueessfully to eoni])ete with foreign coun¬ 
tries. The largest .Swedi.sh factory is tlie above mentioned Afliiniuna ^irews/’a 
/•.'Jt'l.tfixicu Aktiehohiget' at Vesteraa, deriving its origin from tlio early part 
of the eighties. To liegin with its productions were based ora imjiortant in'en- 
tious by the prominent constructor .Innas Wenstrijm, above all the so-called thrcc- 
phased system. Through the patent the company gained a great advantage 
on other competitors in Sweden. .Iftcrwards many important original con¬ 
structions have been invented hy this eonipaiiy, sticli as taudeni motors, aoto- 
synchronons motors (constnictor: Ernst Danielson), electric elevators, etc. The 
company, which has branches in Stockholm, (lotlienliurg, .Maimo, Gefie, Suiidsvall, 
Kristiunia, Coiienhagen. Helsingfors, and l.ondon, iimniifacttires besides electric 
machines also magnetic orc-scjiarators. cranes, hoists, tramway cars, electric loco¬ 
motives, arclamiis, etc. A nnmher of machines have hecii e.xjwrted, among other 
countrii's to l.'ussia (Ural), England, Canada, etc. It may for instance lie men¬ 
tioned that large alternating current machines have been delivered to tlie Marconi 
Wireless Company. From the company have been sent out 6..TOO maclik-ies, rejire- 
senting a total of IT.’i.OdO horse-pow(‘r. Among these inachiiies the new genera¬ 
tors for the municipal Electricity AVorks of Stockliolin and tlie Ilrattfors generator, 
built for a tension of 20,000 volt direi:t on the armature. 

I.uth & Rosens Elektriska Aktieliulug' in Stockholm commenced its manufac¬ 
ture of electric machines in The firm derives its origin from the early part 

of the eighties. It manufactures electric machines, among others for bleaching 
establishments, electric locomotives and railways, steam-engines (type: »Mecliani- 
cns.), for lighting carriages for military purposes, etc., and has not inconsiderable 
exports to Finland. Of late, two energetic companies, the joint-stock company Mag¬ 
net, i.udvika (1900), and Arbrk Mckaniska Verkstad (works; 1903), have sprung 
up. Some smaller factories (chiefly for the manufacture of small motors), have been 
in existence, but most of them have ceased their activity. Other electric material 
than machines is still for the greater part being imported. Arclamps are partly 
manufactured within the country, such as Jandus and Sirius lamps (Allniknim 
Svenska Elektriska Aktiebolaget at Vesteri.s); iucandescent lamps are manufactured 
at iGlodlampfabriken i NykOping*. A couple of older such factories in Stockholm 


Aktiebolag = joint-stock Company. 
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have shut down. Electric wires and cables are made at the factories of Max 
Sievert, Sundbyberg, and at the Liljefaoimen Stnbinfabrik (safety-fuse factory). Por¬ 
celain isolators are made at the porcelain works of ROrstrand and Gnstafsbcrg. 
Lead accumulators are not manufactured in Sweden. A new typo of accumulator 
has here been invented by Jungner, but the manufacture has not yet commenced. 

The great importance of electric power transmission and jwwer distribution 
for the industrial development of the countrv’, especially with regard to the utili¬ 
zation of accessible natural forces, has during the latter years necessarily attract(*d 
the attention of the law-giving authorities of the country, which have now taken 
measures for promoting and controlling the establishment and subsistence of electric 
concerns. These measures place Sweden in a very advanced position as regards 
legislation in this respect. The law of June 27, 1802, containing certain pro¬ 
visions with regard to elpctric concerns, givra instruction with regard to the form 
of application for concession, which, in t-ase of certain more dangerous establish¬ 
ments, is granted hy the (iovernmeiit; likewise is tlie right to expropriation of 
land for certain concerns of greater imimrtance mlmitted. Moreover is resjtonsi- 
bility stipulated in case of damages, caused by tlie electric currents. The control 
of electric, establishments is exercised by especially appointed hiKjifctorn, subordi¬ 
nating under the Hoard of Trade. With regard to the building and management 
of electric, establishments, there are safety provisions, given in the Royal ordinance 
of December :-i!. 1!'02. with a supplement of .lune 2<j. lOO.’t. 


Oraphic ludiistries. 

Printing-ofHces. Quite early the art of jirinting was introdiieed 
from (Tennany to Sweden, where, in MS;!, a printing-offiee wa.s e.sta- 
blished at StoekhoJin. The first tiook printed in Sweden • a .saint's 
legend in Latin — was isstied that same your from the said printIng- 
honse, and the fir-^t book print.eii in Swedisli was jtnblisbed in Hflo. 
In the eJoistor of Vad,->lena, founded by St. Hriilgot, a jtrintiiig-ofliee 
was ])ut up till! last lueiitioned year but it was ininit down the same 
year. During the Ititb century, jirinteries were founded in.Ilpjisi'ila 
and Stockholm, and during the 17tb eentury, in several other towns 
of Sweden. At the beginning, of tlie Irth century, the capital of Stock¬ 
holm 2 ) 0 .ssessed six ijriutiiig-oftiues and lipjisala had two, hut at the 
beginning of the 19th century, the whole country still had no niori> 
than .'iO. Later on. the develojuiient, however, went at a iiiueh (^nicker 
rate. In 1900, Sweden had fJO.i jjrinting-houses with 1,290 jirinting- 
jiresse.?. The number of tyjiograjihers amounted to .■),27.">, and the value 
of production to ]l,248,0(Mi kronor, — certainly too low an evaluation. 

The increased nuniher and working ]>ower of thi! printing-offices 
was accompanied by the introduction of and then of 

type-setting machines. In 1829, the, first Stoji cylinder jiress was hronght 
into the country, wrhercas the number of hand-presses hy and by has 
gone down so as to be used only exceptionally at present. During later 
years the american Two revolution machines have been very estimated 
and are now to be found with us in a great number. That platen 
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machines have come into extensive use and year by year increase in 
number need hardly be mentioned. 

For the printing of newspapers ordinary stop cylinder presses were a 
long time in use; in the sixties and seventies, when the issues began to 
increase, they were, however, succeeded by French double-presses (from 
Marinoni or Alauzet). But the newspaper editions continued to increase, 
and in 1881 the first rotary press was introduced, which since has 
been followed by several, so that the number of them now amounts 
to 30. 

The first composing-machine. Linotype, was imported from America. 
At present, 58 type-setting machines are at work, of which 26 Linotypes 
from America or England, 23.Typographs from Germany, and 3 Lanston 
monoty[)es from America. Both the latter kinds are used for book or 
newspaper composing, the others only for newsjiapers. 

The lai’gest printing-house of Sweden is the Gorcrnnimt printing-office 
(Knngl. Boktryckeriet, P. A. Norstedt A Si'mer) of Stockholm, where this 
book has been printed, it is in the possession of a joint-stock com])any, 
P. A. Norstedt d .Siiiier, which at the same time is the largest ])ublishing- 
honse of Sweden, tor which reason the ju’inting-otlice, besides ofiicial 
print, chieHy attends to the jtublications of the house itself. The firm, 
founded in 1823 and reorganized into a (•om])any in 1878, gives occiijia- 
tion to 5(K) workers and makes use of 26 ])rinting-madiines, of which 
one rotary one. Next in size comes the Central printing-office (Cer\\.rii\- 
tryckeriet). founded in 1874. The production value amounts at the. 
Government printing-office to about ]■;! million ki'onor, of which 4 
millJon.s are working expenses, and at the Central ])rinling-office to about 
6,50,000 kronor. The latter occu[)ies 42 2 )rinting-])resses. 

Among the New.spaper jirinting-offices, the size of which is chiefiy 
dependent on that of the r'.sjiective editions, the first ])laces are due to 
those of the fcitockholms-Tidningeu and the. Aflonbladet. , .. 

Of type-foundries, the first in Sweden was established already in 
1739, hut at present they are of comparatively little nott>. Generally 
they form jtart of the itrinting-offiees and mostly eomj)rise the make of 
stereotypes and electrotypes he.sides. 

At the very first appearamre of the photographic methods of repro¬ 
duction their great significance was understood in Sweden, and insti¬ 
tutions were founded for the utilization of them. To begin with, the 
result did not ^move altogether a success, but by jawseveraiure the woi-k 
has now advanced so far that cliohda made here must be considered 
of a high standard. 

Lithographic iustitiitions and phototype printeries. For the 

fabrication of plates, j^articularly for scientific purposes, lithographic 
institutions were founded quite early, and the number of them was 
steadily increasing till the, end of the e.ighties, when the competition 
of the printing-office.s began to make itself felt, in 1900, there existed 
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in Sweden 29 LithograpMe institutions with 1,544 workers and a produc¬ 
tion value of 2,414,{RK) kronor. The greatest was the Lithographic joint- 
sfoel; company of Norrkoping (NorrkOpings Litografiska Aktiebolag), 
which chiefly fabricates mercantile print in large editions with a real 
value about 700,00fl kronor. Then come the Lithographic printing- 
office of the GeniTal Staff, which mainly makes ma])s, scientific plates, 
and photographic rejwoduetions, es])eeially all th(* official ma]>])ery of 
Sweden, with a production value of 270,(K)0 kronor, and the Lithographic 
department of the Central printing-office for music, security, and merean- 
tili' ])rint, Avith a ju’oduction value of 25(1.000 kronor. 

The phototype printeries, as a rule, form part of the photochemi- 
graphic institutions atid are chiefly in demanrl for rejiroduetion of works 
of art and .scientific objects as well as of photos. 


12. HANDICRAFT AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 

The his+f'vv of handicraft presents in our country much the .same 
leading features as iii Europe in general, especially in (termany, from 
which country Swedish industry is well known to have obtained its 
earlie.st impulses. < 

.Inst as elsewhere, Swedish ]irofcssioiml liaiidicral'l leads its orisiin from th(^ 
domestic indnstrt of the toicns, wlierc a more iiiiineroiis |io)iul!itioii could make a 
distriliution of work lucrative ami 'iipply sjiecial ."I'aftsmcn with a quaiitity of <'us- 
Tomers large enough to provide for their .sidisisteiice. 

The attention dc.voted to tin' revival (d' tin! towns, at an early )>eriod caused 

the authorities to attempt, a concentration of commerce in them as well as of 

handicraft; alreadv a letter i>atiiit of i:!!,') liy Ituke Vahlcimir coiitauis iiis’-iiic- 
tions on this )>oiol. The common law of tlie rural districts (of Ili-17), however, 
grants the arti'ans a right of carrying on flieir trades in these ilistri<-ts. and the 
urban law iloes at least not defend this either; oiil> goldsiiiiths were at this tiiim 
absolutely enjoined to live in town. 

The first iioteworth.v technii-al progress of handicraft, as well as the juridical 
forms in which it itp to our days hits heen moving: Tho Guilds, Sweilen chieflt 
owes to forrignerit - i. e. those (ierman craftsmen who since the middle of the 

13th centun eanie to stgtle in tht; larger Swedish towns. Already in tin: town- 

faw of the celebrated comnierrial city of Vishy, in the islainl td' (lothind, mortt thiin 
twentv ilift'orent guilds are ennmerateil; in the remaining parts of Sweden, this 
institution wa.s most jirobahly not introduced till the heginiiing of the 14tli cen¬ 
tury. The oldest Swedish guild document in existence is King Magnus Erikson’s 
letter jiatent of IS.'ii; to the tailors’ eomjtany- in Stockholm; the oldest guild 
regulations are those for the Stockholm shoemakers (before 1474). Probably the 
regulations for the (bpital were also valid for the craftsmen of eonnt.r,v towns. 

A native artisan idass lieeomes the fruit of the iminstrial policy of King Giot- 
tiiriiii Cava (1.523/60), the ]>rinciple of which was to cfl'ect a healthy disposure 
of work among the various head trades as well as among their branches iiiutnally. 
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For this purpose, artisans were forbidden to engage in commerce and to carry 
on more than one trade; likewise, merchants to drive a craft; nor yet were 
merchants allowed to import from abroad such manufactnres by which the town 
artisans might be sruined ■. To carry on a craft, it was necessary to be vested with 
the rights and privileges of the city and to be a member of a guild, jpie endea¬ 
vours of the Middle Ages to concentrate the trades into the towns were taken 
u|) afresh and with greater earnest. The rural parts were, however, allowed to 
keep ^tailors, shoemakers, skinners, blacksmiths, and carpenters./, who were con¬ 
sidered indis]iensable. Anoth(!r exception was occasioned by the King’s right of 
appointing ^freeniHgtetio, wlio were permitted to carry on their trades, independent 
of guilds and luirgbershi]), Tliat privilege was mostly grante<l to foreigners, as 
there wit« coiitiifmlly a complaint about the want of clever Swedish craftsmen, 

which still remained the case under tlie r<;ign nf King ./ohan 111 (l.5(!S lig). 

The successive cvolvenient is nmrkiMl by a still stronger patronizing of th(! 
towns at the exjxmse of tlie rural <listricts .and by more and more rigorously 
making the membership in tiie guilds obligatory. Cluirhs IX (1 ;'>!»?) Itiii) set 
ilown a fixed numlx'r of artisans for each littndrcd (hilrad). and as early as 

l.hTCi he ordered all the guilds of his duchy, to bo close, i. e., they were to 

liave ti certain number of masters proportiomil to the population and siz.e of 
the town. The town artisans obtained a monopoly of work inside the towm 
anil within a Swedish mile's Knglisli miles) circuit outside of it, but were 

not allowed to work beyond that district. To drive a craft it was required 
t.liat tlie raasti!T]uece sliould have gained ajqtroval by the bailifl', the council, and 
the aldcrmun of the guild, which authorities, moreover, should exercise the super- 
intendciiee of tlie guilds, cxainiiie tlie articles of fabric, and fix a suitable price 
of tlieni. In tlie same spirit or ti still severer one (the extension of >the mile 
of freedom to two miles’ distance, enliaiiced demands as to apprentices’ and 
journeymen’s cm|doyment, cl.’.), ('harles as a King is-ned gnild privileges for 
special crafts iis well as for wlndc towns. 

Aih'/jilins (liill .'i2) went e'cii still farther than his predecessors 
in ids attempts to restrict the jxirsidt of a craft in Hic rural parts. Now 
country, artisans were not allowed to work at o-- than four Swedrsh wdies’ di.stauce 
from a town, wlicreas iirliaii ‘Oics, wiili the K'l i .'’dge nf the alderman, liad per¬ 
mission, to ' .rk for the countr\ ticojtlc. In .i.ic. libeitv ot trade in the rural 
distri.’s wa- still more limited, so far eteii liuit ai! i;;,iismcn in the country 
districts liti'd to aiiply for the freedom (d' the ci:;. ,t)id r-i j/.ty their taxes in town. 

lliid nrliaii craft thus lieen almost complet,.!'. delivered from the. rivalry of 
the rural jiart.s, it was. however, threatened witli a more dangerous intrusion from 
aiiotlier quarter. The A'ldw/f/w jirici/rges of as well as those of 1617, 

granted a nobleman the right grntuilonsly to lieep any immlier of artisans, he 
might need tind to hold his doinaiii free from all the burdens fo Government 
and town unless the iuhuhitants of it carried on a craftsman’s trade. In this 
circumstance the Nobility found a prete.xt for ■sprottu’tirige from taxes and 
militnry conscription a qiiuntitv of sliandicraftsmen^ in the rural districts, who 
were working there for other people, as also for releasing a number of town arti¬ 
sans from all kinds af taxes. The attempts ol chocking this undue interference 
did not le.ad to any satisfactory result. — On the other hand, the new statutes 
of Id'il and 1(122 do not know about any close guilds, though some older ones 
of the. kind were kept tip in many places, and the right of the guild alone to 
examine the masterpiece of tin ajiplicant, considerably checked competition. 

It is also about this time that voices are heard to rise against the obligatory 
membership of guilds, and as a remedy against the unreasonable prices of craftsmen's 
goods, Ajeet Oxenstiema, Sweden’s real regent during the years lG;J2/44, enforced 
the holding of markets overt, in Stockholm and Kalmar at least. But the promises 
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uf Government to amend the guild statutes remained unfulfilled. The only thing 
done during the reign of Kristina (lG44/.'»4) was the appointment (in 1653) of 
a commissioner to inquire into the reform question, to inspect all kinds of fa¬ 
brics, and, in general, to exercise a superintendence on the artisans. The decree 
was renewed in 1662, and the activity of the ^company commissioner was now 
put under the control of the Board of Trade. A new general statute for the 
guilds was also issued in 1669. In it close guilds were expressly forbiilden; any 
one who honestly and well had learnt his trade ought to be admitted as a muster. 
On masterpieces and most other concerns of the guilds »the company^ should not 
decide alone but together with the burgomaster and the council. .Vo meetings 
were to be held without tho permission of these authorities, and at each session 
one of the municipal officers, »the company councilor-, should be present. In 
1672, the right was granted to artisans to settle down as freemasters at Kungs- 
holmen close to Stockholm. 

The reign of Charles XI (1672 97), on the contrary, seems to mark u 
reaction as far as the guilds are concerned. During his time, close guilds were 
even sometimes allowed, and the prohibitions — having come out of use in the 
regency during the King’s minority (1660’72) — against, the interference of "pro¬ 
tected mens, were now re-enforced. .As to the country districts Charles XI,-howe¬ 
ver. maintained a more liberal oitinion; to each parish was awarded the right 
of keeping one tailor and one shoemaker; tue larger ](arislics were allowed to have 
several. Against a fixt d payment to the (’rown, these artisans w(a-e also relievetl from 
all taxes hilhi-Co accruing to the towns and from the duty of ap)dying for burgher- 
ship in them, as also from any action being brought against them by the guilds. 

The decline of industry .ind the high prices of craftsmen’s goods during the 
last years of Charles XII (1697 171 if), were essentially ascribed to the guilds. 
t)ne among the first measures of the new piditicul era also was the statute of 
1719 about freemasters. Kvery one who had learnt a trade should be allowed 
to drive it after giving notice to the magistracy and being rested with the rights 
and iirivileges of the city. The reform, however, was too radical to become of 
any (inration; already the following rear, the right of freemastersliip was by the 
new guild ordinance limited to immigrating foreigners. In spite of jirote.st from 
the burghers, the ideas of liberty evidently flashed out again in the statute of 
1724 about freemastership for natives as well a- foreigners, but the reaction was 
soon in full sway, and in 1731 it was decreed that no hom<--born freemasters 
of such trades as stooil under a guild could be admitted in the towns. In ojijio- 
sition to the exjdicil direction of the guild ordinance, the closeness of the t/nilds 
then follorved in 1734; to the avoidance of iioverty and unanthori/ed carrying 
on of the crafts, no larger number of craft masters should be admitted than 
magistracy and the ri'spective .-companies consiilered exiiedient and necessary. 
In 1739, the retrogressive exertions were crowned by a prohibition against the 
freemastership of foreigners also. With thi.s, legislative activity concerning handi¬ 
craft was for the time brought to a close; henceforth, it is the regulation of the 
great industry that attracts the ]irinci])ai attention. 

During the just mentioned year (1739), a new- hall-statute was is.sued (to 
replace the one of 1722) as well as new tnanufaeturers’ jrrivileges. Keleased 
from the duty of belonging to any company but submitted to the (’ourt of industry 
(Uallratt) should be: all silk, woollen, and linen-manufactories toge.thcr with all the 
works and factories belonging to them, sas well as other manufactories ami artificers, of 
whatever denomination they may be, who choose to )»lace themselves in subordination 
to the Court.* In the contests, called forth by this most undecided wording, between 
gnihicraftsmen and manufacturers, the authorities sided with the latter, whereas the 
former continued to be favoured at the expense of the rural artisans. Already in 
1723, the old difference between town and country trades — essentially blotted 
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out by the wars —revived again; all craftsmen had to return to town, with the 
exception of those who for a year were in the Nobility’s service or who in their 
capacity of parish or factory artisans, were entitled by law to live in the country 
districts. In 1734, the farmers indeed obtained the right of carrying on handi¬ 
craft as a by-trade and of selling their own articles as well as those of others 
in general anywhere they pleased, but the categories of handicraftsmen proper 
increased but slowly. 

('om]ilaints of the exorbitant rise in guild prices, in 1702 called forth an 
ordinance on estimation of the goods by im])nrtial persons, to replace the injnnt^ 
tioiis of 1720 about electinir estimators from among the members of the company. 
The valuation should now be ]>erformed by one magistrate (not a com 7 )auy coun¬ 
cilor), one inen^hant, one broker, and one guild artisan, who bad to present their 
opinion nefore court, after which the contest should be settled surnmario ]>rocessu. 

The accession of King GimUirux Ill (1771,92) again acceleratcsl the rc/brw* 
Mfitation. liy the rescri)it of 1773 was dcm'cti that tli<‘ regulation in the guild 
statute of 1720 aliout journeymen’s right to a mastershi]> should be observed 
without any alteration and that thus no journeyman having served the time 
apjMiinted, should be denital master and burghtTsbip. After hearing the ]>arties 
concerned, the magistracy was to decide what masterineci s an applicant had to 
carry out and what fees bad to be jiaid down. Marrieti journeymen who wished 
to become masters were guaranteed an abridgement of their joumeymanship. 
.\lso the subsequent industrial ]iolic.v of the King for a long time remained decidedly 
liberal, ruder the administration of the highly meritorious lAljencronts as Se¬ 
cretary of State, the organization of jfre.etowns' (begun in KfiO) was enlarged; 
in these, ^r<'a^ articles of manufacture in the iron and steel branches might b(‘ 
prodticcd withotif any niiisterjiiece. This liberty should now be extended to all 
kinds of tradesmen in the new towns thenceforth founded. All reformative jdans 
were, however, intemipted b> the resignation of l.iljencrants. The King’s need 
for the as.sent ot the burghers to a new Constitution (1789) forced him into 
another course of trade poliev. lU a proclamation of 1T89 to the burgesses of 
tlio kingdom, it was ciiattci! that nobody -bonld carry mi a burgin i’s trade or 
inisinegs who bad nor been vested with tbi ngtits and privileges of thi- city 
(reserving tliose granted to noldliiy ana gi ei:> ‘hough), ami that, in case a greater 
mimliev of raftsmen slionld present tbeni‘'i Iv ■ iban inigb' reasunabl) 1 e e.xjiected 
to lii d thrii livelihood, due regard should be ; lo 'be pinion? pronouneed on 
the jioint'i'v the company, tin; elders of thi' i ''An ana ti e magistracy. ,\iiother 
resolution annulled the right id' admitting crafts-i .-ii coiiiorred njion the universi¬ 
ties (already by former constitutions) and njaui public offices (since 1739) and 
forbade the courts of industry to bring under their contnd journeymen and the 
soldiers to keep j(dnt workshops, whereas the latter retained tiieir jiriyilege 
of working in a gnildmasler’s workslnqi or on Ids account. Already in 1790, it 
was ciiaeted that this liberty of work granted to the soldier? (which besides, in 
1804, wa? extended to the country militia) should al«o be allotted to workmen 
at rifle maiiufactories and salt-boileries, etc., as well as to several at the works 
and estates of the Crowns, besides which the nidvcrsities. in 1791, regained their 
right of ai'iiointing craftsmen; but the declaraticn of 1789 remained in force and 
rendered journeymen’s right to a- mastership biglily difficult. On the other hand, 
the freedom of handicra ft in the rural districts, in 1802 experienced an increased 
extension. Oji the presentment of the governor of a province, the State Government 
should henceforth in every special ease be entitled to examine whether also other 
artisans than those already admitted by law could he appointed in future. In 
consequence of such special concessions, there were thus, in 1843, at various places 
craftsmen to be found of no less than 2C trades besides the five original ones 
(tailors, shoemakers, smiths, masons, and glaziers). 
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After the introduction of the new constitution (1809), the development towards 
free trade found its first juridical expression of significance in the two ordinances 
(of 1821 and 1828) by which the old matter of dispute was settled concerning 
the limits between the respective territories of work for guild artisans and manu¬ 
facturers. It was now stipulated that the protection of the manufactory prioi- 
leyes was to be granted by the Board of Trade: a) to those who duly had 
proved their ability of manufacturing, cither such articles as were not made within 
the guilds or else such as were of a better ([uality than those generally made 
by the gnildmasters; 6) also to those who at a manufacturer’s had gut a 
complete knowledge of his trade and, according to the certificate of the proper 
magistrate or court of industry, wore able to work on their own account. Such 
a fabricator should hare the right to produce all kinds of goods within the trade 
of which he had obtained a privilege; besides, tlie same liberty of work was to 
be enjoyed by already appointed manufacturers and their workmen. In 1828, 
the clauses of the guild ordinance were declared no longer to be applicable to 
brewers, bakers, and butchers in the towns, and in several new towns and boroughs, 
the same liberty was proclaimed for handicraft in general. In 181,'>, tlie parishes 
obtained the right to decide what kinds of artisans ought to settli; in them. 

In 184(i then followed the abolishment of the gpiilds. In their places 
should be iustitati(d free handicraft unions to promote the interests of the artisans. 
The right of prac’tising a trade as a master was made dependent on several civic 
(lualilications and. for most trades, on the obligation of having qualified otiu.self 
as a ma-*er; to keep a workslioj) in town, l)arghership was required liesides. But 
any trade miglit l>e driven in the country, and the carrying on of several at the 
same time was also allowed. Besiiles, to every respectable Swedish man having 
attained majority the right was granted, witliout having acquired master — or 
burghership, to manufacture goods with the assistance of his wife :»nd such child¬ 
ren as were living at home — a right wLicli was, moreover, extended to women. 
Complete free trade was established in 1864. 

In 1900, there were in Swtiden 44,.'ll? haiulnTaftsiuon with 42,80.5 
workmen; the masters’ joint iuoonie of their trades was in the taxation- 
rolls entered at an amount of 2G'7s million kronor. AnKtug the employers, 
1,541 were women, and ainoup; the worktw.s, As to the entire 

number of drivers of the trade — master.s and workmen eo-inted-to¬ 
gether — the following trades were the most numerous, namely: the 
shoemakers with 13,708 individuals, the tailors with 12,4;50, the 
joiners with a number of 9,486, the smiths (8.794), the bakers (6,354), 
and the painters (5,656). The largest income assessed for employers 
was found among the tailors with 3-u6 million kronor, builders and 
masons 2-9 1 , the shoemakers with 2-84 million, etc. Though statistical 
information concerning handicraft in our country is to be found for 
several decades, it is, nevertheless, for distant times, not of sufficient 
exactitude to throw a clear light upon the important question about 
the retreat of handicraft as a result from rivalry with the great indus¬ 
try. It is to be 8uppo.sed that the course of development has been 
chiefly the same in our country as on the continent of Europe. 

In certain parts of Sweden, special crafts did of old attain a rather 
considerable development; in our days, the most important branches 
have, however, as a role, passed over into great industry. For the rest, 
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handicraft possessing, of course, chiefly a Jocal importance and, at the 
best, finding a market at other pJaces in the country, a more detailed 
account will in this connection not he necessary. 

In order to efl'etd; a closer tie between the associations of craftsmen that 
partly had jiroceeded out of the old ^ilds, partly were voluntary ones, constituted 
after 18(54, a central organization of Swedish croft and industry was formed 
and obtained its first common regulations in 1898. The Kingdom was divided 
into twenty-five districts according to LSns, being at liberty, however, to unite 
certain districts. In IPO?,. new regulations still in force were accejited. The 
district-division was iiholislied, though with the right to retain 't for such places 
where it might he deemed suitable. The organization now oerame of a dual 

character: in the first place, there is the Central ... Iiidustri 

and Craft for the pur)iosc of eUV'ctinu reforms in the trade legislaiion and gener¬ 
ally to lake care of handicraft, industry, art-industry, and even domestic industry: 
there is, moreover, the Employers’ Central Association esclusive.ly a contest 
organization, based on the special unions — each of wliiclv ior its trade is 
endeavouring for unity tliroughout the whole Kingdom with :< ectitral hoard in 
Stockholm — and local unions in al' working-jdaces. These two divisions have 
a connnon office, the Central Hoard of Industry and Craft in Stockholm, 
and a common organ of their own, the llandtvcrks och Industri-Tidning, and arc 
also in other resjiects in touch with each other. The Organization has gained 
great adherence all over the country; brisk activity is all the same .still going on 
lor dt veloiinicnt and ]ierfcclion in this respect. — Statistics for the sfiecial artisans’ 
unions do not exist, as fat as we know; the nniulier of general liaudicraft and 
similar unions, acconliitg to the statcineiit' of ItiOO. however, amounted to 7(5 
with 6,.'i8.'’) meinhef'^. 

Domestic Industry. 

I'oinestic Imlii-itry is (if v. rv old ^tsindiee in Sweden. Ooing as tar back as to 
heatliep times, it is evident that alreadv tl. a; sc\( rai kintis of m.innai art were 
exorcised to satisfy domestic wants. Foi^jina rlmtlnrly. „!i' sucli an im])oitant 
trade that lie word came to iinidy niaii.i. . i’ofession' in ueneral. c en in a 
rigiira’ive :-c isp. I-Aerytliing wiiitcd was gt iio ij,. niaiiet ■■ iiired at home. Every¬ 
one nad the necessarv knowledge in diil'eivnt m ct- uf oi ■ npations, 

])nring tlie last few decades, a decided diaai.e lias occurred concerning the 
domestic indtistry for one’s own siippl.r so that in rnniciciiis regions it has disapjieared, 
almost without leaving any traces behind, while, on the other band, it has in 
other regions been transfermeri into mannfactnring iudnstn' with a consequently 
more or less extended distrihntien of work. 

This decline or disa|ipeurnncc is attributed to the development of the great 
industry and of commerce, to the lacility - ■ owing tti improvetl comninnications 
— with which the products arc dispersed all over the countiy, and. finally, to 
the taste for chaiigu and novelty in domestic utensils, clothes, etc., — a state 
of things which, in due order, lias got a tooting with the country people and 
cannot easily he satisfied by domestic indtistry. Among the special branches of 
that industry ought to he. mentioned the fabrication of textile yoods in certain 
Lilns. Esiiecially in the Vesterhotten l.iin, woman’s talent for weaving is remar¬ 
kable. Zhmestie utetinln and tooh are still an object for domestic manufacture 
in out-of-the-way localities. 

The most important domi'stie industry by far is that of articles destined for 
sale. The fabrication of whatsoever belongs to elothing, and, in the first place, 
spinning and textile fabrics here occupy the most prominent part. This state of 
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things is particularly to be met with in the Elfsborg Ltln. The ready-made ar¬ 
ticles of clothing manufactured in this L&n, either by hand or by machine, are 
vests, table-cloths, and stockings. Here and there in Central Sweden, wooden 
shoes are made which arc sold to Finland and Norway; leather shoes are more 
especially made in the Lhns of Orebro and Norrbotten. Hair-pins, hooks and 
eyes are made in the JOnkOping Lhn; straw-plaiting and straw-hats principally 
in the province of Nerike. 

Diverse domestic utensils of horn and bone are manufactured in most of the 
Norrbotten Lappiand districts; wooden articles come from certain regions of the 
Elfsborg Liin, where tin-wares arc also made. They tiud a market in Norriand, 
Finland, and Norway. Sieves and similar articles arc products of the JOnkOping 
Lan, while vases and furniture are manufactured at numerous places in (’entral 
Sweden. The principal p,lace for basket-work is our southernmost jirovince, Skdne, 
from where the products go to several Eurojiean States. 

Of agricultural instruments, shovels are made in the Lftn of Kristianstad, 
scythes in that of Elfsborg, rakes, etc';, in that of Norrbotten, thrashing-machines 
in that of JOnkOping, etc. 

.\mong raw-materials we notice: iron wire from the JOnkOping Lan, nails and 
surli things from Nerike. Of manufacturing tools, cards are made in the Ldns 
of JOnkOping and Elfsborg, they find their market in Norriand, P’inland, and 
Norway; reeds in Dalarne, etc. (.oncerning the means of roinrgance, snow-skates, 
sold to Norway, are manafaetured in the Vc.sterbotten Liin, carriages especially 
in the Lhn.i of Skaraborg and JOnkOping, and. finally, row-huats in the Skara- 
borg Liln. 

Of late, extensive measures have been taken in Sweden to favour the develop¬ 
ment of domestic industry; these coutem]>late partly the direct revival of that 
industry, partly its utilix.atinu in the schools with a view to a sound education. 
It is principally the Academy of Agricultiire, the Tounty l.'ouncils. the Agricultu¬ 
ral Societies as well as the industrial art associations that watch over the deve¬ 
lopment of domestic industries. .Among the industrial art associations, that of 
the Elfsborg Liln has long occupicrl a prominent position, fiomc spiadal schools 
for domestic industry have also been cstablishoti. , 

Concerning the introduction of the industrial art a< a pedagogical subject 
in the Schools it is well known that Sweden has inken the lead. A characteris¬ 
tic testimony of this fact is already found in the internatioiial name in our 
days given to this snbjci't, viz., Sloyd, - a slight transformation of rtic Sw^ish 
term: Slb.jd. This branch of education has already above been thoroughly 
treated of, p. .hOo, where further details are to be had. 


13. INDUSTRIAL ART. 

The great movement born in England after the international Ex¬ 
hibitions in the fifties, tending to advance a closer co-operation between 
art and industry, reached Sweden only about twenty years later. But as 
soon as the attention had been attracted to this subject, we were seized 
with a vivid desire to advance and regenerate our industrial art, especially 
the Textile industry, which had once occupied a prominent place in our 
country. In the south of Sweden, in Skane, it dates from medieval 
times. A little later, in the beginning of the 16th century, Flemish 
weavers settled there to make a sort of tapestry for the estates of the 
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From an Exposition of the Friends of Art Feedle-tcorh. 


rich country-gentlemen. Their art never became wholly extinct. Even 
now, some very few peasant-women, scattered about that province, 
know how to weave the shaute-lisse* as well as being acquainted with 
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our own old national methods of weaving, the so-called »Dakagang, 
Krabbasndr*, and others. This languishing industry was really, at the 
last moment, saved from absolute death thanks to the indefatigable 
collector of all that belongs to our ancient culture, the creator of the 
North Museum in Stockholm, Artur Hazclinn, and to the many societies 
founded for promoting Swedish domestic art. Their Avork has been very 
successful and vastly appreciate<l, at home and abroad. Products of 
Swedish decorative art, especially of textile work and tihina, have won 
many a first prize at the great Exhibitions of the last decenniums, and 
are nowadays to be found in many foreign inuseums. The South-Ken- 
sington Museum in London, for instance, has a rather good collection of 
textile works fi'oni Skane, and even such an outlying country as tUiile 
has acquired good specimens of Swedish weaving imlustiy. 

Among the above-mentioned societies, ^Haildarbetets Vfinnerv (the 
Friends of Art Needle-work)have contributed more than any to liringal)out 
a renascence of our textile industry. This society was founded, in 1.S74, 
by Baroness 5. A<Uvr.<parrr, Mrs. //. 117«f/c, and Mias Af. Itoliflieh, 
together with some representative artists and expert ladies in the (-a- 
pital. in order to raise SAvedi.sh domestic art and develop it on ])atriotic 
lines; to adapt for modern purposes old Swe<lish models and colours, 
being at hand in the old textile works of our pea.sant.s, in their natio¬ 
nal costnines, their lace and embroideries; to give to the finer kind ot 
handiwork a more artistical touch; and, in geneial, to exert a henelieial 
influence upon the taste of the pul)lil;. 

Many af our greatest artists, as J. Krotihcr;/ and Lurasnn. have 
designed the cartoons for carpets and tapes(ri<*s woven hy the Society. 
Mrs. Winge, who. with Mis.s .1. Jiraiitim/. directn-ss during a period 
of years, have particulary devoted themselves to altar ])aranients, Misses 
S. (iishcr<i, dl. Sji'istrom. df. Adrlliorrf. Af. ]Vidt-1/r(L\ C. Wu.sihcri/, Mrs A. 
Bobet'ff, and the prominent decorative ])ainter (/. Wrnnrrlivrfi, may 

also he mentioned among the excellent designers of the Society, and 
Mrs. K. Nitusdu as the most skilled of their woman-weavers. 

By the foundation of an Jndu.strial School for weaving and embroi¬ 
dering, which has alway.s ))een much frefjuented by all classes, the Society 
has made these arts (|uite jsjpular. 

iHandarbetets Viinner* have also given their attention to lace¬ 
making, a very ancient industry in Sweden. It is said to have been 
introduced by St. Bridget, in the 14th centurj’’, at her convent in the 
little town of Vadstena, at lake Vettern, where it has always been 
kept up. Many of our national costumes are trimmed with a kind of 
bobliin-w’ork of singular originality, probably arising from some .sort of 
herastich. The most exquisite belong to the Leksand csjstume. As for 
that of Skane, it may very likely have its origin in the convents, tof). 

Svensk Eonstsidjd (Swedish Art Industry Co., Ltd.), founded in 
1879 by Miss S. Giiibd, has partly worked on the same principles as 
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iHandarbetets Vanner», bat, besides that, 
they have devoted themselves to metal¬ 
work, furniture, wood-carving, etc., espe¬ 
cially of chests, boxes, and the like in a 
national, old northern »dragon»-style with 
geometrical motives. In 1899, Miss B. 

Uiibner and the well-known artist ,1. Wal- 
lander, noted as an eminent designer of 
furniture, textile patt('riis, ta]»estry-ear- 
toons, and — above ev’cry thing — as a 
e.hiua-puinter, became the heads of the 
Com])any. Ever since, the Coinpany’s 
sph(‘re of work has been enlarged in all 
d'*partine.nts. They have adojtted and 
very independently fieveloped modern 
international ideas on de(!orative art. 

Among other talent.s at the (Company’s dis¬ 
posal may be Tiientioned Miss B. Lonnfjrni and the sculptress Miss S. Dahl. 

Svensk Henislojd (Swedish Doine.stic Industry Association), founded 
in 1H99 with Prince .Eu<)eii at the head, have made it their object to 
regenerate national domestic art, +o offer to the w'orker a brisk sale of 
his prodnets, <o advi.sc him, and to accommodate him with de.signs. 
For this pnr})ose. the Society has arranged a permanent exhibition in 
Stockholm for lie- sale ol’ those artiele.s. From all parts of the country, 
lh- _\ ket p ]iroduet.s of home manufacture, very different in character 
and kind. c. g.. textile work, furniture, lace, basket-, metal-, and potteiy- 
■work. yttc. 

Tin; Tc.fUIr dcimrlwcnt o/' the ?<■■>■' -o, Ltd, ilirectress 

Mrs Th. rafslrt'mi , as al.so the artist ■> KuJle, (■•'. F J. Korlin. and 
othet., he\.. al.so contributed to raise our uxiil. e.oik 

The manufacture of ftimiture has existed for a iciig time in the coun¬ 
try districts. Smnetimes yon meet with rea.! ma.sters in tlieir trade among 
these country eabiuet-raakers. This industry is now embraced with 
deep interest by many of onr most exeelh-nf architects arnl other artists, 
and, to all ajipearaime.'., a national Swedish furniture-style seems to 
be developing out of the somewhat vagne experimenting of the last 
years. Among the many designers of artistic furniture are the architect 
C. West man and the sculptor Chr. Frilisson: tlie latter, perhaps, deserves 
l>etter than any one else the title of artistic artisan. He has practised 
vaiious kinds of industrial aft. AVhether he designs a large piece of 
fiumiture or only a simple lock, he shows the same interest, fertile in¬ 
vention, and aenst! for originality in form. 

In Sweden, china manufacture is, at the side of textile work, the 
decorative art that has reached the highest degree of development. 
Once, we manufactured but faience from Dutch, French, and English 
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liook-cotrr from G. Heilhriy. Storkholni. 


models, but to-rlay, we make all sorts of ceramic work, from simple 
pottery up to (ho finest china of a wonderful beauty and sobriety of 
line and colour. Specially praisewoi’thy are the charming vase.s and 
exqui.site felds^jar porcelaine of ROrstrand and the objects of art of 
Gustafsberg, made of china with an illusory metallic lustre. By their 
invention of new pure and original motives, the artists A. Wallander 
and G. G:son Wennerberg have a great share in the quick advance¬ 
ment of these two manufactures. Mr. Wennerberg’s talent apjiears also 
in the fine coloured glasses of Kosta. These glassworks, as well as 
those of Reijmyra, have gained distinction through their plates, de¬ 
canters, glasses, etc., of a crystal thoroughly white, uniform, of a 
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dazzling brightness, and with an extremely sharp and deep grinding. 
The plain potteries of HOganas have arrived at such a perfection 
that they, too, deserve a place among works of decorative art. 

The prehistoric age has bequeathed to us interesting, fine metal* 
work, but jewelry has never held a high position in Sweden. Most of 
our goldsmiths’ works of an older date are of foreign origin. Yet, 
buckles and other ornaments belonging to the national costumes from 
the 16th and 17th centuries are very interesting and original. Pieces 
of coloured glass, to which the power of working miracles was attri¬ 
buted, are incrusted in them. The eminent development of decorative 
art in general has, however, also influenced jeweli’v. and many real 
artists nowadays design beautiful jewels, splendid center-pieces, cups, 
and other articles of luxury executed by our clevere.-l goldsmiths. 
Among these ought to be mentioned the firms of Hallhcrg, Mollenhorg 
and K. Andcrsson in Stockholm. 

It seems as if the working of base-metals for the purposes of in¬ 
dustrial art ought to be a grateful task in a country so rich in minerals 
as Sweden, but that has not been the case in so high a degree as one 
might exp>;ct. Nevertheless, it is true that the Eskiistuna work is 
almost uusurjtassed, tiiat Messrs. Besl-ow’s and Norrstrdm's steel-etchings 
are of rare beauty, and that no,vadays the. Forcnudc Konstgjuferiertia 
(United Artistic Eoundrie,-i) in Stockholm are able to produce even the 
largest works of plastic, art. , 

The art of bookbinding has also received new impulses and deve- 
lojied exirenudy. Al.-o in that hiancli many an artist now collaborates 
with the artisan. The addresse.s. portfedios, alhum-'. and the like of 
Messrs. Itrcl,- d- Sun, distingnish t hPioc-idves for a givat elegance and 
.solidity, and Mr. (r. JIoIIh rg’s book cu. are real works’of art. 

Sveii! ka Slojdforeniiigen (The Swedish liuiustiial Art Society) 
and ma.ic technical school.s, especiallv the iaige Technical School in 
Stockholm, where they teach all subjects heionging to decorative art, 
have in their turn contributed in mau_\ respects to the exceptionally 
rapid progress made during the last thirty j'ears within all depart¬ 
ments of industrial art. And indeed, it is with the schools that the 
matter i-ests to a certain extent. In tiieir hands lies the education of 
the young and the possibility of awaking the love of beauty and an 
artistic conception craving beauty and perfection in even the smallest 
homely and serviceable things. 
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14. THE MOST PROMINENT SWEDISH INVENTORS IN 
THE DOMAIN OF INDUSTRY. 

We close this chapter with an enumeration of some among the most 
prominent of the great number of Swedish inventors in the domain of 
industry, as well as of the most important among their inventions. 


J. A. Brinell (boni 1849). Im¬ 
portant improvements in the technics of 
testinf? materials. 

J. A. Dahlgren (1810/70). Con¬ 
structor of cannons of large caliber, cal¬ 
led rDahlgren cannons-. * 

C. D. Ehman (born 184.")). Inven¬ 
tor of the sulphite method, ven- impor¬ 
tant in the mannfactnre of C(“llulose. 

G. Ekmitn (1804 Tli). Introduced 
important improvements in the Swedish 
Iron indnst'-y. 

John (18n3'89). Inventor 

of the propeller, of the steam tire-engine, 
the monitor, the warm-air intichine, etc. 

L^M. Ericsson (born 184i>). Im¬ 
portant improvements with regard to the 
telephone and its accessories. 

O . Eahiielijelm (horn 184dt. In¬ 
ventor of the magnesia-eoinh for inean- 
desceiit light (fundannmtal to tli<* modern 
incandes4’e.nt light). 

G. E. Giirffngsoii (18111 1900). 
Effected ini]irovements in the Itessenier 
process, which tiiist rendered The same 
of practical ns{:. 

C. A. Huh (horn 18(;7) and O. IV. 
(horn IMdii). Inventors of a highly 
ingenious friction gearing meclianism 
(s-centratorva.\eln-), rotatory steam-engi¬ 
ne, etc. 

E. V. Janguer (horn 1869). Im¬ 
portant improvement of the electrical 
accumulator, etc. 

A. KjeUin (born . 1872). Inventor 
of the KjeUin method for electric steel¬ 
smelting (electro-steel). 

P. Lagerhjelm (1787/1856). Con¬ 
structor of a machine for testing the 
tensile strength of iron and steel, and 


thereby founder of the mechanical testing 
of materials. 

A. Lagertnan (born 18.86). Import¬ 
ant inventions in the match industry; 
ty))e-setting machine (typotheter). 

G. de Laval (horn 1845). .4 great 
nunihcr of important inventions in the. 
dairying industry, such as the se])arator. 
the lactocrite, the emnlsor; moreover, 
the steain-turhine, etc. 

B. Ljuiiggtroiii (liorii 1872). Inven¬ 
tor of the -Svea-bicycle', with changealile 
gearing and vertical treadling, etc. 

./. E. Lund.i1rdm (1815,88). Im¬ 
portant im)irotemt'nts with regard to 

safetv matches. 

* 

-■1. \ol>et (1 ■''.i.'f'96). Inventor of 
the dynamite and the sniokc-free gun¬ 
powder (Nidiel gun-powder). 

I. XoM (1801,72). Introduced 
iiitrii-glyi-eriiK' as an e.xjilosive (.\ohcl 
blasting oil): i/iventor of the first sub¬ 
marine mine. 

C. ft. Ngbvrg hmrw 1853)?Ingenious 
anungeinent for producing a higli tem¬ 
perature through direct and smoke- 
free comliustion of jietroleiiin (soldcring- 
lamji, etc). 

A. Drling (Itorn 1870). Inventor 
of the .so-called Armorl-sysUmi for wire¬ 
less telegraidiing and telephoning; steer¬ 
able torjiedo, etc. 

C. G. von (1827/1900). In¬ 

ventor of light-houses with intermittent 
light. 

//. Palincranfz (1842/'80). Con¬ 
structor of the mitraillonso, afterwards 
improved by Maxim and Nordenfeldt 
(Swede). 

G. E. ZWt (1788/1862). Inven¬ 
tor of the safety matches. 
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Kr. Polhem (1661/1751). A great 
number of ingenious inventions with re¬ 
gard to the mining industry. 

S. Rinman (1720/92). Several im¬ 
portant inventions with regard to the 
same industry. 

E. G. N. SalmiuD (horn 1862). 
Inventor of the radiator. 

A. Stifle (1814/93). IiiipriAed sur¬ 
gical inslriimcnts and a}i|)liiin('es. 

R. I'. Sirehimert (liorn 1863). 
Important improvements of instruments 
and chemical methods for the iirodnction 
of artificial silk. 

J. G. Sirart: (1819,'«ri). Inventor 
of tlie so-called ice-method in dairying. 

A. (t. Theofdl (1834,7.5). Con¬ 
structor of a meteorograidi. registering 
ami, printing automatically in com¬ 
mon type the indiciitions cd' the baro¬ 
meter. of tin- tlry and humid thermo¬ 


meters, of the anemometer and the 
anemoscope. 

A. Welin (boni 1862). Inventor of 
an improved mechanism for breech¬ 
loading of cannons, etc. 

J. WenstrOm (1855/93). One of 
the founders of the three-phase system 
(of great importance to the transferring 
of electrical i>ower). 

E. V. Westman (1823/91). Con¬ 
structor of a roasting-fnrnace, important 
to the iron industry. 

• M. Wibrr<j (born 1820). Mecha¬ 
nism for antuiuatically calculating and 
jirinting logarillims. 

G. (1839/190;!). Metal¬ 

lurgical inventions; .moreover, Wiborgh 
j>hosj»hat.e. 

G. V. Zander (bom 1835). 
Founder of the mcdico-mcchaniciil gym¬ 
nastics, and constructor of accessory 
instruments and appliances. 



Mausoleum of John Ericsson, at FiUpstad. 




COMMERCE 


The home-trade is iu Sweden pretty lively, wliicTi greatly depends, 
on the great difference between th(‘ products of the various parts of the 
country. The above eircuni.stance also can be ascribed to the fact oi 
Sweden's communications being nowadays exceedingly- good in the South 
of Sweden, aiid in the North at least considerably better ihan in earlier 
days. Great undertakings are besides continually going on for the 
further improvement of the communications. 

foreign trade, which we have here in the first place and 
principally to deal with, has in our country always had to fight against 
great difilcnlties, which are as \-ct far from removed. Still it ought 
to be stated that the knowledge of the nature of these difficulti-rs and 
the endeavours to conquer them have in our days awaked to greater 
liveliness than has before been the case during a long tiine. 

During tlie Middle .4ges, the conunercc t)f Sweden was remarkably little 
developed with one splendid exception, that of TIsliy. .tlready about the middle 
of the eleventh century this jdace commenced to be of importance as a trading 
town, and soon it liecame the center of the mercantile connection between the North, 
West, and Fiast of Europe, all the way down to the Orient. This importance 
was made itossible by the hajijiy situation of Gotland for the communications of 
that time and was created through co-operation between Gotlanders and Germans, 
from which latter very probably c.ame the initiative. Visby was now during 
centuries a rich and powerful republic, of whose importance in the shipping of 
that time, one can judge from the fact that the maritime law of Visby was 
taken for a pattern even by foreign countries. The magnificent monuments of 
architecture which Gotland still partly preserves, bear witness of the high culture 
which under the protection of wealth flourished on the island. The grand epoch 
of Visby was the twelfth century, but also during the thirteenth it continued to 
flourish. The declination is attributed to the new commercial routes that the 
crusades opened, further to the revival of Lttbeck, and principally to Rnssia 
being shut off from European culture and commerce by the conquest of the 
Mongols — an event extremely disastrous for Sweden as the cultural influence 
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now was cut short that during long centuries had emanated from Sweden all 
over the East of Europe, and the barbarism of the extreme East at once advanced 
to our closest proximity. Visby, moreover, in 1361 experienced the predatory 
expeditions of the Danish King Valdemar Atterdag, and after another century the 
old grandeur of the town was completely at an end. 

In Sweden proper the commerce during the Middle Ages lay in the bands 
of the (Tcrnians. In 12.'ll, Sweden and Lfibeck made a treaty about mutual 
native rights and liberty of trade, by which Sweden, as the incomparably inferior 
party, did not jirofit at all but I.lil>e(’l< so much the more. During nearly three 
centuries our foreign trade was now in the jiowcr of the Hanseatic League, and 
it was King Guatacus Vaaa who Iiroke these fetters that had prevented 

all possibility of higher ojmlonee in our country. 

When (iustavus Vasa took upon himself the care of the Swedish ]»cf)plc, Swe¬ 
dish commerce was almost confined to the. .(Baltic. Further than that scarcely a 
Swedish vessel sailed. The i>rinci)ial desire of the King was to iucrciisc the 
.shi])piug, and he succeeded so far that the‘Swedes <!ommenced to sail also to the 
Netherlands, England, and France, nay, even to Spain and Portugal — instead of 
fetching their commodities in Lfibeck as they had done before. Besides, (Iustavus 
Vasa tried, one might sa.v by lair irn'ans and foul, to educate his Swedes to merchants. 

King Charles IX (I.599T611) accomplished the division of our towns into 
staple towns and inland towns, id’ which only the former had to cariy on the 
foreign triide. Among those Stockholm ought to hi; the chief port of Sweden on the 
Baltic and (iotbenburg on the .Atlantic. To his general opinion Charles IX was 
rather a '.free-trader — in this, as in so many other respects, before his time. 

Gustarus Adolphus (1611 32) did extremely much for the improvement of 
Swedish commerce, and his great chancellor A.i'el <).rensfU'rna likewise. sThe 
wclfari! of the country depends upon ibe commerce and shii>piiig'> was an expression 
often heard from (iustavus Adolphus. Agreeable to this, the towns bcoamo act'.'’‘diii^. 
to the idea.s of that time objects of siiecial cfire. One of the King’s principles 
was that the country would be more biuielitted by some lew consideriible staple- 
towns than by several iiiciuisiilerable ones, on aceount of whi.'h he reduced their 
nnnibe^. He thus endeavoured, with the means of his time, that concentration of 
our commerce which still to day stand-, as a desideratum. 

Also in other directions a nillying o| was lUtemiited and it is from 

this limi thiit the conipami si/stein, so i! .portant its our days, dates its birth. 
In .hose i.'ieeitaii! times, poor in capital, nc" 'tnil large Imsiaess enterprises could 
not be effected without suii)tort, on accouiii oi wlii.h onr tried to bring them 
about bv means of jirivileges and (ioverument siiiivcnitoi-.-. Thus the large com¬ 
panies often got a mono/>ol>/ of tlie commeree vvtfh certain wares or with (•ertain 
countries. In Kili), tin- Copper eomjiami was establisiieil, wliich obtained the 
monopoly of jnircliasc timl exjiort of all the fivvedish eopiier. After ton years’ 
existence it had to he dissolvetl though. new copper comiiany was formed in 
1636, but was dissolved two years later, alter which the copper commerce became 
free. Of ftir greater iniiiortance was tiic so-called South company, which was 
privileged iu 1626 on the iiroposit.ion of the Diitchimiu W. Fsselincx, with the 
jmrpose of earryiiig on trade in .\sia. .\friea. .Vinerien, and Australia, and which 
thus monopolized all shijiping witli tlic trans oceanic countries. Unfavourable 
conditions, however, prevented tlie company to fully realize its great schemes. 
Of other trading companies, we will only mention the Tar trading companies, 
which from 1648 to 171.') had exclusive right to purcha.se tar in Norrland and 
Finland to a price fixed in the license, ami to export the goods. 

The direct part which the State thus took iu the business life is rather remote 
from the ideas of our time. An unmistakable cjiuse to this existed however, namely 
in the fact of most of the taxes being in those days received in.the shape'of 
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products of nature, which the public treasury itself consequently had to convert 
into hard cash. In this way the State had a considerable interest to see that 
the sale of the products of the country was effected with the largest profit 
possible. 

Among the countries with which our foreign trade was carried on during 
the seventeenth century, Holland occupies the first place. By commercial treaties 
of 1614 and 1640 this country had secured greater privileges than othf'r nations. 
In fact, Holland played during the latter part of the seventeenth ceiiturj' nearly 
the same disastrous role in our commerce sts Litbeck during the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth eenturj'. Against the wealthy and energetic Dutch 
merchants, ruthlessly supported even by thi' war fleets of the republic, the un- 
experienet'd and poor Sw^ish merchants were as a rule powerless. The Dutch 
fmstrateci the attempts at colonization by the Swedes both in .America and in 
Africa, aud counteracted secretly and ti]*enly the attetn)its of our statesmen t<i 
the improvement of Swedish commerce. The same did the Danes, who injured 
the commerce of Sweden, especially by the annoyances and e.\tortioii.s, for which 
the Oresund custom was used as a pretext. Through the, peace of BrOmsebro in 
1645 Sweden ■succeeded in ]mtting an end to the last mentioned inconvenience, 
inasmuch as the Dresund custom was abolished. (In 1720 , after the disa.strons 
wars of Charles XII, it was again introduced). 

During the i) 0 werful reign of Charles Xl (T660'!)7), extensive measures 
were taken to the benefit of commerce and ship]iing. With eagerness, though 
without any jiartic.ular success, endeavours wert' made to draw the Dutch-Riissian 
trade liam .Ar»diang<*l to the ports on the Baltic, and attempts were made to lead 
the Persian si'k tia.l<! over Russia iij) to Xarva ’Jiid Riga, — at this time Swedish 
possessions - which attempts, however, sti'anded on insurmountable obstacles. 

Charles XII (16!>7/1718) also attached great im|iortance to commerce, liut 
•dufi^g the constant wars all trades were ruiuial. During the so-c^allcd isEra of 
Liberty^ (1716/72), or the iiredomimince of the Riksdag, the Government and 
the Estates <levoted much attention to material dev(!loi)ment. The rnercatiitile 
ideas of the time were a]>piicd to the utmost. To protect home shijiping, the 
so-called sProclamation of products', an imitation of the English navigation act, 
was issued in 1724, and in it was forbidden to any foreign nation to import into 
Sweden anything but the jiroducts of its own country. Moreover raised customs 
and prohibitions of import were addetl. 

Already during the decade 17.H1/40 Swedish foreign trade had'risen in a 
considerable degress From that time England ap]i(!ars instead of Holland as the 
greatest purchaser of the jiroducts of our country. I.Arge, privileged companies 
still continued to be formed for more! extensive and risky busiiujss enterprises. 
The most imitortant of these was the F.ast India Company, which lasted more 
than eighty ye,ars (17.'{1/1813) and arrangeii a regular and ]irofitabIe business 
connection between Sweden and the far East. 

The severe pinioning and the arbitrary jirivileging, with which many abu.ses 
were committed, however, brought about considerable inconveniences, and after 
the great crisis towards the end of the decade 1761'70 inori! independent ideas 
began to prevail. Owing to the regulation of coinage of Gustaous 111 (1771/92) 
and the armed neutrality during the North-.American war of independence, a 
favourable epoch for our foreign trade began, and our shipping has probably 
never been so profitable as during that time. Failure of crops and the Russian 
war of 1788/90, however, did our commerce great harm. Then, in the beginning 
of the reign of Guslavm IV Adolphus (1792/1809) favourable mercantile con¬ 
ditions followed, owing to the neutrality which Swcidcii observed during the great 
wars of Napoleon, but soon the country was visited with new failures of crops, 
commerce languished, owing to the unsafety at aesa, and finally the war with 
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Sai»olcon paralyzed onr foreign trade and shi])]>ing, even if the profitable 
clandestine trade with England (that sent its wares here to get them forwarded 
to the (lontinent) gave a temiiorary profit; esjieeially Oothenburg had a short 
time of splendid conjunctures. 



77i( llarhovr o/ 


Itiirir. t the uiihrokeu peace that Sw( lit i. i.a,. eiijoyi d shiee I .^1 1. our foreign 
trade ha^ made great )irogves» in getuaal .'' tit Ae ady during the reign of 
t.V(rti/e.s- A'/r ( 1 H 18 44). it rose in a ei u.-iioi.. Me <i. r>i'e, particularly through 
the regulation of the fiiiiiuei'S ami the soiiik' :,ai eiilaigi'd iiherty of eomniorce 
and trade, whteh slowly worked it“ way through. iMore etieet.ive still were the 
reforms in eomniereial h gislation, carried out during the reign of Ihcor 1 (tS44.59). 
lly mcatis of new coiiiiueieial treaties and more ospeeialh hy the aiinulattoii of 
the Oresnnd eitstom, eotiecniiog which an agreement was made with Denmark in 
18.o7, onr foreigti titidi' was advatieed. Tluit tlie progress of eontmunieatiotis as 
well as the increttsed capacity of }>roduetioti atid consum]itioii also were of tlie 
greatt'St im|>oi1aiu'e to further tlie cause, is a matter of course. 

'I’hrottgh the rimimeirhil and •inarmi’ ireniy iciili France of 1805. Sweden 
accepted the free-trade system to a widir e.vteiit thtin before. In 1888 and 
1892, a return was uceomi>lished by the introdtic.tioii of new customs and the 
raising of many old ones. Concerning tlie extc-iit of the dilferetici^s hetwet'ii this 
new enstoms system tiud the earlier one, a sort of idea can he formed by the 
figures wliiclt on jiagt' 9.^0 state tlie proportion of the import duties to the 
total import value. 

Sweden fdi 
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Swedish trade on foreign countries is at present, in proportion to 
the population, quite considerable. From olden times, this trade has, 
however, been suffering from certain deficiences, which cannot as yet be 
said to have been fully remedied. Thus, for instance, the export con¬ 
sists chiefly of raw materials, and the import as well as the export still 
is carried on to a great extent by intermediate foreign hands. 

The external relations also are far from being favourable to Sweden 
for trade on foreign countries. The Baltic has in our days become, an 
out-of-the-way inland sea, and it were undoubtedly to greater advantage 
if our trade instead could be concentrated on the West coast, conse¬ 
quently in the large emporium of Grothenburg. But the greater part 
of our country is, however, bordered by the Baltic, and this sea has 
the traditions of centuries — not to say of thousands of years —; the 
possibilities of future mercantile connections on a large scale with Rus¬ 
sia and the .steadily increasing trade with (Tcrmany also s])eak in its 
favour. In addition to this, there is finally the attraction of Stock¬ 
holm as a capital, and the fact that our largest exjiorts of timber of 
necessity are confined to the harbours of the Bothiiian t-iulf. It is there¬ 
fore scarcely possible to avcdd continuing to have tivu coiunicrcial centers, 
yea, thice — tor in southern Sweden, tin* l•a]>ital of Skane, Malmii, is a 
natural center, the growth of which is. howeve^, rendered more difficult 
by the couijtetition from Oojienhagen — in many cases more favoured. 
In this competition, the province of Skane stands almost without 
‘support from the rest of Sweden — separated as it is from this by the 
great and thinly pojjulated province of Smiland. Seen at large, the 
economic connections between the difierent jiarts of Sweden are still 
very weak and leave much to be desired. 

Xafional conceniration for co-operafioH onfirnrdfi is consequently a 
great desideratum for our country, in the domain of trade as well as 
in most other domains. And although the ob.stacles for the realization 
of this are many, still the future prospects have of later 1 imes increa¬ 
sed considerablj'. As regards this, it is first of all to be noted that 
our internal communications of late have been extraordinarly enhanced 
by means of our excellent railroad system. But it is also very grati¬ 
fying that our people is more and more coming to acknowledge that our 
foreign commerce really stands in need of reforms, which can be brought 
about only by joint powerful exertions, and that at present earnest 
endeavours are made to see both where the deficiences lie and to find 
out the possibilities of remedying them. 

Concerning the work of later times for the improvement of our 
foreign commerce, the Commerce and navigation committee ought to be 
mentioned foremost — demanded in 1898 by the Riksdag, by force of a 
private initiative, and appointed by the Government. After a detailed 
examination into the present state of Swedish foreign trade and ship¬ 
ping, at which the intimate connection between these tw'o is strongly 
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emphasized, the committee proposes sundry measures for their amend¬ 
ment. Several of these, principally concerning shipping, also aim at 
the improvement of foreign commerce, thus, for instance, the abolition or 
regulation of certain maritime fees, etc. But directly to the improve¬ 
ment of commerce, .several proposals are made besides, of which a short ac¬ 
count properly may find a place here. 

Oovernnient snbventienN for reKiilar sieBiii-boat traffic were to be met with 
in Sweden in earlier times, and arc now-a-days granted on a large scale in nearly 
all conutriea. The committee suggests the establishment of regular traffic on the 
following lines by means of government subventions: a) (jeflo—I’etersburg— 
Iljdmcborg—(Jefie, and h) Stockholm—Keval (and possibly)—reterslmrg; besides 
which c) concerning the connection with tr<imatlan1ir coMifrii'n subventions are 
proposed for those shii)-owiier8 who possibly will oiusn traffic on such lines, 
either in fixed yearly grants or else iu» a certain sum jicr ton and distance 
covered. 

in ap))eals to the committee, strong claims for bonded-warelumses on a 
level with tlu* time have been advanced from various ([uarters. From several of these, 
the attention lias directed itself towards the already existing stajile-inatifution, 
and a complaint has been heard of the restrictions in the treatment of staple goods, 
but also from this side, as in general, a speedy introduction of the freeport avd fret- 
sterape ini-iti'iiix is insisted upon, and it has been considered dejdonible tliat our 
mercliants in this concern lack advantages which arc granted liy tlie legislation 
in other countries. Tlie iini'stioii about establishing such institutions has already 
liefore been an object of investigation with a lloyal Committee, that in a most 
convincing manner refuted olijoctions raised, and most lieartily recominerided the 
introduction of iionding, liesides which iflic freeport system was considered 
able for onr country. A (tovcrnincnt )>ill jiresented to tliat end was, however, re- 
jectcil by the liiksdag of litoo. Tlie Commerce and naiigution committee - considering 
the frce-slorage system as a conditio sine, ipia non for carrying oi' trade in conformity 
w'tli tl)e time — solicits the (iovernemimt again to jireseiit a liill for bonding and to 
take under renewed eoiisideratiou the (|uesiiun al'Ciit measures for the iiitrodiietion 
of till! freejiort system. Ksjiecialiy in (t!itln nb"”g. more distinct. p!a..s are for 
estalillshir. a freejiort. 

Cone, .-ning oiimmerelal iiistruetiwii, th'- '’onimitt.-' jirojiosos that stijxmds 
should lie granted to young men wishing .o jiertett .iicir education for inter¬ 
national trade at higher iiistruetioiuil establishments alir i.id, and that it he taken 
into consideration wlicther sjiocia] instnictiou in tlio sciouec of commerce could 
not be antingcd at the universities of Stoekliolni and (iolhenlmrg. 

-About eoniitiercial stipends, i. e., traveling studentships for yoniig merchants 
and others to attain a liigiier standard of jiractical education, as also (or the 
spreading of our articles of export al'ro.ad, the ('ommittee jiroposcs the subvention at 
present granted, to be niised from ‘JO,iiOO to 4ii.(H»0 kronor, and that to this grant 
may he added one of 15,(mu) kronor, which already e.vists for the furtherance of 
a market for Swedish industrial jirnduet.s in foreign eonntries. For tlic new amount 
thus arising, an alteration of jirovisos is demanded, among other things aiming at 
making tlie commcreial stipend system more effective and, if possible, also at 
furthering the study of a ship-owner's business, with a special view towards for¬ 
warding the direct maritime coniuiunications of Sweden. 

As to a reform of the consular system, a more extensive appointment of 
■aconmles tnissin in distant countries is proposed; further tlie founding of new 
consular studentships, and directing the consnls to give more frequent periodical 
reports on the state of the market and the chances for a sale of .Swedish pro- 
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ducts; in ficiieral, the desirahlcnoss of a livelier reoiprociti/ botweoii tlie consuls 
and tlic home-country is oinpliasized. 

On account of a proposition hy its secretary, the Coinniittce further proposes 
that under the Hoard of Trade a special ofMce of Information should he esta¬ 
blished for the collection, ri'vision, and distrilmtion of corainercial news to the 
heuetit of Swedish industry, trade, and ship]iinK, and this with a special view to 
direct coimunnicatioiis with the ]>laces of sale and origin. TIu! office also should 
edit the consular reports, etc. 

It being of great importance for the tradosmen themselves to get every o]>por- 
tunity of informing the authorities uiion their vi<'ws in legislative and administra¬ 
tive questions concerning trade, the (Committee solicits the Ciovernnumt to elect a Hoard 
of five members, three out of w liom should be engaged in trade and industry and 
two in naval commerce, charged partly to confer with the Hoard of Trade on more 
important questions within the range- of that Hoard and referring to tradi!, jiartly 
also to partake in the management of the office of information jiroposed. 

Most of these proposals are at present under treating of the autliorities. 
In some eases they have already led to results. 

Administrative matters noncerninf' trade are treated by tlie Board 
of Trade, two of wliose three bureaus transact lnisines,s regarding 
eommeree and navigation, one of them dealing with inland, tlie other 
with foreign, trade. The Board subordinates under the Finance 
Department tup till 1900 it belonged to the Home Dejiartment). 

About the chief ordinances of legislation concerning trade, informa¬ 
tion is given in a .s])ecial article below, as also under the lieading Trade 
Law at the end of tliis work. Sjieeial courts of trade do not exist in 
'•v.ur •'Conn try. Of the organization of commercial instruction an ac¬ 
count is given below. 

The Consular sysloni, being still one in common for Swiden and Norway, sub¬ 
ordinates to the Foreign lle]iartiiient in everything concerning the united Kingdoms 
in common, hut nmler tin' Hoard of Trade in matters conceriiiiig Sweden alone. 
(Consuls general or t'ousuls are ajipointeil by the King after projiosal hy the Hoard 
of Trade and the Xorwegian Home Department. Vice Consuls are appointed hy 
the minister of Foreign att'airs. The eonsuls are enjoined to watch over the interests 
of the united Kingdoms and to the utmost of their jiower try to jironiote their 
welfare, above all with regard to eommeree and navigation. Some consular ajipoint- 
ments are held hy .salaried magistrates sent out from their native countries (consules 
inissi), others by nierclianfs or others resident in the ))laee (consules elect)). These 
latter have generally to he elected from amongst foreigners, which does not always 
jirove suitable (ef. the above mi'iiiorial of tlie Comnieree and navigation commit¬ 
tee). Consules elect! and, as a nde, the vice eonsuls outside a I'onsiiTs sta¬ 
tion has hitherto been eliiefiy salaried hy means of tlie so-called consulages, 
about which see under the heading Navigation; lhe.se fees, however, are recently 
abolished. 

The institution of Exchange is little develojied in Sweden. Stockholm and 
Gothenburg have stately Fxeliaiige-huildings, and sundry' other towns possess Kx- 
change localities. Jirokerx are engaged hy the Commercial and mariini commissions of 
the respective towns, after which their nomination is issued by the Magistracy. — 
The Clearing-house institution was not brought info our country till Most 

Stockholm banks have emhraecd the idea and lately also most of the ]>rovincial 
ones. 
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The General Export assoeiatioii of Sweden was founded in 1887 with a view 
to prepare new or, additional opportunities for a foreign market of Swedish pro¬ 
duets an<l indusf.rial eoinmoditi(!s. It is constituted ehhifiy aft(!r an Austrian 
model. P'or its ends, the association ojxsrates by Kiviiif? fn;e of charge iii/brma- 
tion of price-, credit-, and freight concerns, etc.; by arranging dcjiots and small 
exhibitions of Swedish products at certain inijmrtant jdaces; by distributing cata¬ 
logues abroad of siiitalde Swedish articles of c.xjiort, and so fortli. The associa¬ 
tion also issues a i)criodical — Swedisli Export —, in which at })rcsent the 
annua] reports of the Swedish-.Norwegian consuls are i)ul)lislied, as well as other 
official informations (concerning foreign trade .'did navigation. In this periodical 
also is published a newly elaborated (hincerning Swedish cx])ort: firms, 

adresscs, specialities, etc. 

Swedish SfallsticH of coiiiiiierce — of old origin — is imbli'-hod by the Board 
of Trade. Formerly, these rejiorts were ratjier defective, but an im])ro\ement con¬ 
cerning the arrangements took place in the edition (d'1871, and many considerable 
reforms have been brought about during the ftineties at the same time as the emission 
has got very much accelerated. Still further improvements are to be cxjiectcd, first of 
all with regard to mlntifion of goods, which still partly leaves a great deal to be de¬ 
sired. On that jioint there has been made a iiroposal that the declarations of value 
should be returned by the importers and the exiiorters themselves for each special lot 
of goods (so-called declared values). — Besides this, the (bnieral Board of Customs 
pnbiishes movtlilii ri'jiortx on (he im])orts and exiiorts of the Kingdoiik of more 
im])ortant commodities. 

Th« total Imports and Exports of Sweden. 

Th(* value of the eoi'imereial exeliniigc between Sweden and 
foreign countries during the tiuih .since ISBfi is shown by Tahl. 
below. l)uring the ])(>riod ISAt! -li), it amounted to .‘>7 million kron(»r 
annually, hut in 190:1 it ro.se to 898 million. Tlie iiniuensf increase is 


Tabl^ 129. Sici'rlenn ImpoHn and Eatpoi-tx, in IhSU: HXt'J. 


Aveitigcfo' 
til ■ ycar^ 

Mojiu 

|KI])UlHtioU. 

Total valnt 

lli)p4irt«;. 1 

. lu Kr'tnoi- . 

l it) 

T.-Ui. 

K reiiur 

imp. ’ 

per inhabitant. | 

Evp. Total 1 

ItKiC.tt) 

:!, 08 :!.(Hio 


2!t,8KS,(xn' ' 

S7,I40,U(H) 

8-84 

9-09 

18-53 1 

1841 45 .... 

;t.2‘2-MHi0 

29.149.»KX) 

3;!..549.(«Nt ; 

62,668,000 

9 04 

10-40 

10-44 1 

1848 50 .... 

;i,.d8ii.oo() 

i«v!9‘,MXX) 

3!».iX)8,(XKl : 

70.307,000 

1(174 

11-77 i 

22-51 ! 

l&5i;55 .... 

!i..5.">8,OtK> 

60,14.5,(XX) : 

61.738,tXXi , 

121,883,000 

IfiilO 

17-.% ^ 

34-25 1 

1858 eo 

:!,727,00fi 

80,9."),tlKK) , 

78.98:1.(I<»1 

I5».»36,0«H) 


21-19 ; 

42-91 1 

1881,85 .... 


1<X),828,(.KX) 

92.467.(XHI 1 

103,203,000 

25'jr. 

2iiio: 

-48-41 

1866 70 .... 

4,188.0(X) 

132,82t.i,tXX) 

126.723.1 XXI , 

230,340,000 

31S4 

:X)4-2 ! 

62 26 

187175 ... 

4,274.tXX» 

2-t8.;!72.tXH) 

■2()-t.525.'XHl 

450,807,000 

57 1*1 

47-8!> ' 

10349 

1876./80 .... 

4.fXXUKXI 

26S,rxXi,tXX» 

2l)9.8:>7.tKx) 

478,363.000 

5907 

46-03 

10630 

1881 85 .... 

4,(XI5.(KX) 

317,528,<KI0 

24;!.6!)9.(XX) 

361,225.000 

68'9.-. 

52-92 

121-87 

1888 '.to .— 

4,74'2.0(X) 

335,.527,(XX) 

272,629,(XH) 

008,150.000 

7(170 

57-49 

128-25 

1891,95 .... 

4,8;)2.<XX) 

.').51,8:t:UXX) 

:)lH,226,(>0il 

000,850,000 

72-78 

65-80 

138-64 

1898'00 .... 

,5,032,000 

452.324.0(X) 

358,584,000 

810,^3.000 

89-74 

71-24 

100 98 

In 18i)6 . . 

4,941,000 

358.315,(XX) 

.340,283,000 

608,508,000 

72'5-3 

68-87 

141 39 

. 1897 ... 

4,!I8().(XX) 

408.;i32,(H)0 

;!.58,195,000 

766,527,IH)0 

81-89 

71-84 

15373 

. 18!t8... 

.5,0!t6,tXX) 

455,249,000 

5)44,909,000 

800,158,000 

90-39 

68-49 

158-88 

. MK) ... 

5,080,000 

5()4,78!),000 

iir)8,185.(XX) 

862.074,000 

‘J9-36 

70-51 

100 87 

. 19(K) ... 

5,117,000 

584,935,000 

3'J1,334,000 

026,200,000 

104-54 

76-48 

181-02 

. 1901 ... 

5,156,000 

466,320,000 

.3.55-),505,000 

810,823.000 

90-4.5 

68 66 

ISO-01 

- 1902 ... 

5,187,000 

505,196,000 

392,373,000 

897,500,000 

‘97-40 

75 64 

173 04 
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The value of Exports from Sweden, in 1866jl898.'^ 



1866 70 75 80 85 90 95 98 


partly oxjilaiin'cl liy llif- fact that, half a ci'iitiiry af'o, our country 
still lay, as it. were, outside th(“ system of iuternatioiial communication. 

1«.‘)0 and ls7(>, there was a transition in this re.sjipct to the 
modern .state of thing's. There is an enormous stride between the. two 
periods IHitii 7() and JK71 77); during the former, i>nr commercial exchange 
amounted to 2.'»9 million kronor annually, during the latter to 4')J mil¬ 
lion kronor, or nearly 7.'> •„ more. 

As in the majority of European countries in our time, tlius in Swe¬ 
den too, the commercial statistics show a growing inferiority in the 
money-value of the exports in relation to that of the im]»orts. It is, 
however, hardly necessary to enter into the dcdails of the general jirin- 
ciples ex])laining this circumstance, and sh<iwing t.hat the ditference 
is, at least in [lart, only seeming. As to the very strong growdh 
of imports in our country, during the la.st few years, it is partly ex¬ 
plained by increased consumption, but still more, by an increased de¬ 
mand for raw materials and machinery for the vi'.ry flourishing manu¬ 
facturing industry. From this ])oint of view, the increase; of imports 
is naturally a very happy circumstance, provided, however, that the 
exports of the immediate future bear testimony of a conseiinent increase 
also in the exporting ability of our industries. 

That the exports have hitherto, during latter years, shown a compa¬ 
ratively smaller increase is partly explained by the fact of corrections 

^ In each ol' the years 1899—1902 the Export valucK amonutod to resiwetivoly 358, 
391, 354, ami 392 milUon krouor, see Table 129, p. 917. 













































Stockholm. 143,5)06,000 ! 36,.’>21,000 \ 170,827,000 SSST I 9-3) 20-0.') | 

Gotheiihurg. ; 12;),!)«2,000 I !),''»,9l)6.(XX) j 210,888,000 24-,54 ! 34-44 I 24-60 

MalmO....! ,W11,000 ! 5)0,441,000 | 87.332,000 11-27 1 7 76: 0 75), 

Other ports. 18Q.9;)7.(iOO I 23!).50.^.0lHI ’ 410..'>02,000 .•).~)-82 ! 58-40 ! 45 74 ! 


I ToUl 303,100,000 302.373.000 1 807.300.000 | 100 j 100 ! 100 i 

having been laade in the coinmprcial statistics, which I'ornicrJy for long 
periods of time have giveji too high upit-values to several of onr more 
important exj)ort 5U-ticle,s. In this wat' wc can exjdain, for instance, the de¬ 
crease which (-ertain of the later years* show it) the diagram on i)age 918. 

Comj)arcd witli other countries in our part of the world, the exports 
of Sweden in onr days are very considerable. Per inhabitant it amount¬ 
ed in l89tl 190(1, on an average to 71 kronor a year. The corresponding 
average for Eurojie amounts to about 60 kronor. For the G-erman 
Empire, it amounts to 70 kronor, for France to more tha* 90, for 
Great Britain itiid Ireland to nnire tlian 140 kronor. Thus Sweden stands 
in this case fnlh- on a level with <Tcrniany. 

The largest commercial cities of Sweden iire Gothenburg, Stock- 
liolni, and IMalmi). The (-ommereial exchange of each of the.se cities 
with foreign eounlries in 1902 is shown by Table lilO above. ^-I"' 
the entire iin|)ort.s of Sweden, no less than 64 % belong ti' these three 
])Orts, lail of tlie exports only 42 Tin- latter t-ireumslance is due 
to thtf fact that our greatest ex])ort ai-tie.le (timber) is princi])ally 
,shi])])(;d fro\n the Norrlaiid jiorts (es|ieeialJy Sundsvall. HernOsand, 
Gede, and Siidcrliamn), wliieh, on tli'- '4’ ei- iiami. enly in a .-^luall de- 
gre, excii.nge other articles with foreign riiiintj-ie-'. 


Imports and Exports of diifcrciii. kinds of Goods. 

Detailed stiitemcnis in r(*gard to tlie imiiorts and exports of a great 
number of goods have already been giv(‘u in the preceding piiges in the 
treatment of the sejiarate branches of indnstrt- of onr etiuntry. 'Vl’’hat 
we still have to give is essentially a review of the sitnation of larger 
gron]is of goods. Tlie most general data in this matter are given in 
Table DU, p. 92(» and Table i;{2, p. 92:). 

A) We will first take into consideration tlie groups in which 
imports are jn-edominant. 

Since about‘1880, this has been the case with the grouji of cereals, 
which during the immediately preceding forty years showed an export 
surplus. For nearer details in this respect, we refer to the agricultural 
section of this work, pages 525, 532, ete. 
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Table 1.31. Imports and exports of Sweden. Gro ups of merchandise. 


Yalao in thousands of Kronor it I'lO shilling or O’aes 

dollar. 


i 

j Groups of merchandise. 

Average Average' 
1871/70. • 1876,80. 

Average 

1881.85. 

Average 
1886 90, 

Average 
1891.9.5. 

i 

Average ( 

1896 00.. 

Live animals . "(esj' 

610 

6,867: 

939 

6,432 

1,421 

8,7.52 

1,169 

8,815 

795 i 
5,009 

1,126 

3,016 

1,028 

2.2.53 

i Animal fooil. {£”{* 

17,3(i:i 

6,9S.>9 

22,948 

9,030 

20,380 

18,677 

16,168 

40,302 

10.993 
.5!t.2.52 : 

21.427 

4‘.>,2:i8 

27.424 

4.5.595 

1 .iS: 

19,61.n 
' 516,830 

32.645 

39,316 

42,006 

29,126 

29,868 

18,.577 

34,311 : 
15,228 

39,798 

4,124 

63,)i91 

2,213 

j Colonial products 

37,101 

73 

44,076 

97 

40,604 

177 

50,115 

6‘.)1 

47.688. 
i.i:w 

40,! >.52 
.•wi 

34.088 

66!) 

j Fruits and Garden JTmii. 

■ products.1 Kxp 

3,074 

163 

3.4f.6 

176 

4,366 

248 

4,173 

627 

4.985, 
513 

9,273 

1.118 

l:l.l59 

1.63!) 

! Sidritnous ami’ (Imp. 

; other liquors .. ..'jExp. 

7,:576 

339 

0.483 

967 

8,744 

2,026 

7,‘.t78 

2,810 

7,086 

660 

7.801) 

226 

8.281 

447 

i Ran- textile mate-(Imp 

1 rial.iExp, 

20,558 

Hi,812 
291 

20,4513 

5191 

23,8(54 

33(5 

30„592 

122 

24,♦>*!(! 
ITfi 

;30.7(K) 

•>•>>> 

Tarn av(l tlireiiil. (tmii. 

1 etc."(Exp. 

8,fi85 

17xS 

8,203 

286 

9,370 

506 

10,5ir.6 

1,043 

11.9;!7' 
1,852 

17,419 

1.080 

14,.552 

1.201 

! ItX].. 

i Hair, hides. Imiic.l, 

1 horn, and other} 
j animal matters 

1 SKKJaetures of d;of?,"’^’' 
(txp 

.37..074 

3.00SI 

14,01Hl 

1.310 

880 

211 

38,437 

2.766 

14,326 

1,112 

1,490 

68 

01,394 

4,182 

1.5,643 

1,006 

‘ 2,484 
100 

.5.5,520 

0,0<.>4 

17,386 

1,903 

3,412 

342 

48,415 

7,879 

18.421 

2,945 

3,023 

656 

4-1 .OOO 
4.461 

2.3,201 

4.5,57 

2,!I17 

r>4r> 

37.3!)8 

2,017 

24,128 

6,1.55 

2.451 

310 

1 OilH. tallow, lar. ^inp. 

{ rubber, etc .lExji. 

8.083 

1.203 

10,181 

1,224 

13.042 

1,678 

14,086 

1,4.S3 

17.001 

1,630 

2.5,11.3 

1,274 

34.665 

1.788 

Maaufacturc.s of d:o 

890 

133 

1,733 

243 

2,06(.) 

4UI 

2,250 

7!i7 

2,481 

836 

3,039 

1,028 

3.328 

1.815 

Timl«r, una-rongli t. (Imp. 
sawn or cut.(Exp. 

888 

84,739 

887 

88.:S(»8 

1,696 

96,506 

1.970 

98,019 

2,315 

11.3,098 

3.962 

141,356 

I4H,587 

Timber, wrought . . j g™}}' 

848 

6,439 

1,085 
10,096; 

1,6519 

151,460 

1,767 

18,2.57 

2.238 

23,621 

1,479 

3ri,123 

Idl!!!) 

45.105 

Colonrs, paints. and/Jmp.' 
dyeing-materials .\Exj). 

2,,320 

169 

2,046 

213 

2,605 

3451 

3,409 

374 

4U76 

322 

5,751 

294 

6.449 

226 

Diverse vegetable (Imp. 
matters.lExji. 

0,089 , 
650 

6,319 

726 

8,777 

8!Hi 

8,737 

677, 

10,418: 
5%, 

12,7.'>8 

461 

20,.'di0 

6401 

Paper, and mann-IImp.' 

factures of*.\Exp., 

Other mannfacturesj - 
from vegetable jIPP " 
matters.jr-xp.. 

Minerals. 

l,9(Ki 
2,464 : 

101 

19 

18,706 
1,077 ■ 

2,338 

5,401 

161 

23, 

18, .3.54; 
1,413 

3,421 

9,285 

323 
41 : 

23,895 
1,747' 

4,.526, 
16,656 , 

493 

171 

31,.598 i 
4,196 : 

4,9(X). 
20,108' 

827. 

415 

40,625; 
9,131, 

4,437 

10,682 

1,990 

426 

69,195 

18,543 

4,267! 
19,194 ; 

3,679 i 
673 

78,i;{8; 
23,2041 

(Exp.: 

Minerals, mann- /Imp.' 
factnres of..(Exp.' 

1,820 

540 

2..564 i 
1.317 j 

3,147 1 
3,164: 

3,509! 
5,043 1 

3,615 1 
9,611 i 

.5,239 
13,032; 

5,:i89 

15,3,50 

Metals, unmanufact.llmp. 1 
or partly mannf.lExii. 

9,.542 

46,409 

9,.306 1 
34,513 1 

8,614 i 
40,645 i 

9,300; 
34,523 1 

9,0031 
30,990 

17,931 
40,45!): 

214145 
41,.370 


• The decrease in the exports for the years 1896/15100 is altogether due to corrections 
made in the calimlation of the valne, see pp. 918 and 919. 
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Table 131 (Continued). Imports and exports. Thousands of Kronor. 


GroujiB 

of merchandise. 

1 Averapos ! A veragcB 
{1871/75. j 1878/80. 

i ! 

A verogesj A Ternges ! A verages: 
1881/85. j 1886,90. 1 1891/95. 

[Averages 

1896.00. 

Ip 1902. 1 

1 

Mi'talB, maaafitc-(Imp. 

tores of.\Exp. 

Vessels, narrlaKes.jj 

inachiaery,iiistru-!„ 

meats, cte. | 

<!“■.{Sill 

9,.526 
LW 
' 14.061 
1,182 

.aK5i' ■ 
2.1115 

7,849 

1,390 

10,038 

1,5-24 

4,973 

1,000 

12,251 14,076 ! 17.84.3 ; 

4,336 , 4,249 | 4,979 i 

1-2.514 1.5,145 17,494: 
2,773 3,619 5,3it4 

3.7-24 1,4-29 878 i 

337 135 82, 

25.8f>8 ' 
9,077 ; 

3.5,208 : 
11..5.54 

63.5 ' 
1 

28,748 j 
11,685 ; 

29.319 
16,804 1 
288 

Other articles. '(I/”** ' 

\Ex|» 

i,;j75 

.539 

1,91.3 

'.«3 

2.918 3.-2-23 4.370 

•2,.;i44 •2,.S60 2.876 i 

6.605 

3,369 

7.9-24 

3,068 


Total 

(Experts, 

246,372 
204.52.1 i 

‘2BS.506 , 
200,857 

.-117.526 3.15.527: .131.633 
243,606 272,626 ; .118,226 

432 .124 j 
358.581 1 

503,166 

362.37.1 


A oluss of f^oniiis whii'li must always show an iniport surplus are 
colonial products, of which we iin])ort for +0 to .')0 iiiLllion kronor 
annually, while the ex]»ort i.s not worth mentionin''. Th(! greatest 
article in this grou|» is coffer (13 million kronor in 1902), which, next 
to coal, is our grc.atest import, article, on the whole. Xext^o coffee 
comes toharco (ahout H-a million kronor). On the other hand, sugar, 
which was formerly imported annually in tens of million kronor, i.s now 
manufactured in Sweden itself in sufficient ([uantities - surely one of 
the most remarkahle reforms in Sjveden’s economical life in later times. 

The im])ort of ftuits and garden products is also decidedh- g'vater 
than the exy)ort. The most important articles in this group arc hops, 
as well as raisins, plums (|)runc.s), almonds, oranges, etc. On the other 
side, the export of forc.st firrrirs is beginning to develoji, e.sjtecially of 
red whortleberrie.s, more than for one million kronor being "xported 
an>iu:,lly. 

Liquors for abimt 3 million kronor arc iii]])i>rtctl annually, prin¬ 
cipally trine (4 V 4 mill, kronor) and (I i mill, kronor). In 

the decminium 1381 90 a brisk businc'-,- was carried on by a firm 
in Karlshamn by iiuporting raw spirits Irom Kiissia, which were refined 
in Sweden and then exjmrted, principally to Sjiain. but this business 
was ruined by yaised iinjiorl.-duties in this latter countr}’. (Sec p..73()). 

In 1902, textile material for .‘$1 millicm kronor was imported into 
Sweden, but the. export was almost nil. The litrgest amount was cotton 
(13-17 million kronor), wool (10-7 2 million kronor), raw-silk, jute, hemp 
and flax, etc. 

The import of yarn and thread, ett., amounted the same year to 
nearly I.*) million kronor; the largest items were woolen tmrn (3-9 4 
million kronor) and cotton yarn (2-03 million kronor). The export was 
insignificant. 

The group of textiles belongs to the very greatest items in the 
annual purchase-demands of our country. In 1902, the total value of 
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this import amounted to 37 million kronor, but has earlier been 
about ten or twenty million kronor higher. Thus our home factories 
have increased their capacity to manufacture for the needs of the 
country. At one time, there was a rather considerable export of textiles 
to Norway, which has in some degree decreased on account of the abolish¬ 
ment, in 1897, of the Svvedish-Norwegian Commerce Treaty (see p. 190). — 
Of the import of liK) 2 , about 4-5 1 million kronor was pure- and cotton- 
silk fabrics, ll-eg million woolen fabrics, 6-21 million cotton fabrics, 
2‘26 million linen, hemp, and jute fabrics, and 12-73 diverse gohds. 

In 1902, hides and furs to a value of more than Hrei million 
kronor were imported, and for about 1 ' « million kronor of other 
animal substances (not eatables), besides (i-s 2 million kronor of ferti¬ 
lizers. Unprepared hides to a value of 4-«7 million kronor were ex¬ 
ported; while the export of other goods of this class was slight. The 
import of articles manufactured from hides, furs, hair, bone, horn, etc., 
amounted to 2 - 4 .') million kronor, but the export was insigniiicant. 

Oils, tallow, rubber, and similar siil).sta!ices are collected in our 
statistics in one groiiji, the total import of which amounts to nearly 
35 million kronor, 10t,s million of which are for kerosiue and petroleum, 
for other oils 10-26 million, and for other article.s of this class 13-83 mil¬ 
lion kronor. The export was slight; only that of tar rising to O-cb 
million kronor. The import of manufactured articles of the aforesaid 
kind - Htnounted to over 3 million kronur, and the export to somewhat 
more than half that sum. 

Colours and paints amount to (>('2 million kronor in import, 
while the exjiort is hardly worth mentioning. The same is the case 
with <liverse substauees from the vegetable kingdom (eoi-k. .seed.s; etc.), 
the import of which amounts to as mucli as 2 lt or 21 million kronor, 
while the export is only - 3 million. .For about 3 - 3 million kronor 
of articles manufactured from such substances -were imjmrted, while'the 
export amounted only to -'3 million. 

Of minerals Sweden jiow exports considerable qiiantitie.s, but the 
import is, nevertheless, by far ])redominant, since it includes ruir greate.st 
import-article, coal, w'liich annually costs our couiitiy a sum of 60 
million kronor in purchase-money. ((\)ncerning ilie j)o.ssibilitv of mak¬ 
ing savings in this re.spect by our peat-mosses, see (t. 843^. Large quan¬ 
tities of sali ai’e also imported, which necessary our country entirely 
lacks. Altogether the import within this grouj) embraced in 1902 a 
value of 78 jnillion kronor, while the export .stopp('d at 23 million. The 
export embraced jirincipally unwrought stouf ( 2-21 million kronor), 
cement (O-si million kronor), and esjiecially iron ore (14'«) million kronor), 
as well as zinc and other ores (together nearly 2 million kronor). It is 
to be noted that the exports of iron »)re surely w-ill increase consider¬ 
ably in the immediate future, owing to the recent opening of the great 
railway line from the Kirnnavara ore-field to the Atlantic. 
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Table 132. Imports and exports according to purposes or origin.''- 
Value in thousands of Kronor & l*io shilling or O'sss dollar. 


Kinds of merchandise. 

Average i Average 
1871/75 1876/80. 

Average 

1881/85. 

Average 

1886/90. 

Average 

1891/95. 

Average 

1896,00. 

In 1902. 

Imports. 

Food and drinkahlcs. .. 

i 

mAm ! m,m) 


108,i>94 

109,755 

112,976 

131,168 

Textiles, varn, thread .. 

88,(W1 ; :{!>„')04 1 54,167 

5it,002 

54,0!)3 

.50,006 

44,251 

Hottscliolij articles . 

17Ji88 

.•il.819 

:t7.07.5 

39,5i:8 

53,7:15 

52,265 

Raw materials . 

MbMil . 7K,8Kr)' !t1,H14 

lOil.lTl 

130,670 

168,178 

228,784 

Sfachincry . 

20.697. 14,4.87 

17.08) 

19.;-t.56 i 36.734 

46,794 

48,440 

('«in . 

3,850. 4.it7:i 

.8.134 

1,430 

87S 


288 

Total 

246..172 26s,306 

317.326 

* 

.135,527 

351.633 

452,324 

565,196 


Exports. 

.4grirultiir«l prodm ts* 

Tiiiilit'r, anil luanuf. uf 

Tuxiili'S. 

Paper*. 

Minerals. 

Metals. 

Other merehanilise ... 

(.!oiu. 

Total 204,.423 2«9 .hS 7 242.699 272.629 .1l\226 i .73S.3SI 392,373 


.52..8I1; 

.56,913 

.58,688 

T0..563 

83.107 

•63,28.1 

.58,.584 

93.2,5.5 

!KI,679 

110.9!)0 

116,:i84 

1 : 37.342 

180,138 

194.510 

3.:)!)3 

3,177 

4,816 1 

6..5<)6 

8.617 

.5,.511 

S,33r, 

3,715 

5,S64 

9,935 

17 , 11:5 . 

30.803 , 

11,C)09 

20,2.55 

3,17.6 

3.630 

.5.740: 

it,351 

1.8.738 

:)i,5:s7 

38,493 

4S.530 

:46,:)98 

46.6:55: 

41.499 

40.276, 

60.:)61.» 

6,8,986 

l.H9il 

3,30<> 

6,638 

11,0.SK 

9.:37l 

7,144 

8,209 

3.:)1.5 

1.000 

:):57 

1:55 

82 

1 



Sweden litis also a very grefU import and export of metal work,, 
but with a considerable .surjdus of the former. The greatest artiole of 
iinjiort in this clas.'i is roils (.">•» million kronor in 1903). the grea¬ 
test export arlieles, however, are pipes and pipe-part.s of iron and 
.sleei, Pte. The grnii]) machinery and tools fineluding vess. ls) has a 
<-erlain eonneetion 1o this group, with great and growing import and 
export, th former amounting in 19<i'J ;<■ upwards o!' ;>'• and ilie latter 
to marly i7 million kronor. -Vniong imported nrtiehs of this group, 
we notice ves.sels (I'll-.' million kronor); ti',- ,>xport of this grouji ein- 
hraces a large nnmher of ditl'erent article.-, .n'i;, ene of which, however, 
amounts to a eoii.sideralde total, i. to, the s<jmrotors. of which we ex¬ 
ported daring tin* year to n value of T'as million kronor. 

(If the articles not olaseiflable under the aforesaid groups,-and 
forming a final group in our eommeieial statistie.s, the import is always 
somewhat higher, too, than the export (iii 1903 respectively T-sa and 
3*0? million kronor). 

Out of the 3,') gronjis. into which our import and exjiort trade is 
divided in Table 131 {coin exeinded) we haM- now treated of 13. The total 
import of these groups amounted in 1902 to *442 million kronor, while the 
export did not amount to more than 75 million. Xow we will proceed to: 

* Aeeonling to tbe official statistics. The elassiflcation is here somewhat difl'erent 
from that otherwise wscil in this work. ■ * ]iiclndiu(i; fishery products. - ■ * See the note 

p. 9)J0. 
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B) The groups within which the export is decidedly predominant. 
To these groups propeily belong the products of forestry, of cattle- 
breeding, of paper industry, and of mining and metal manufacture. 

The greatest of all our export articles is unwroaght timber, which 
certain years amounts to equally large values as the whole of our other 
export put together. In 19(12, the export of.unwrought (sawn, hewn, and cut) 
timber amounted to nearly 149 million kronor and the import not quite 
to 3 million. Al.so our exj)ort of wrought timber is considerable and rapidly 
growing. In 1902, it amonuled to over 4.') million kronor, 2()-4 8 million 
of which represented wood-pulp, T'ts million kronor was for matches and 
Itl'i'.t million for joinery and carpentry' works. — One of our greatest 
export articles is also paper, whereof there was exjtorted, in 1902, for 
19 millioji kronor; the imjmrts amounted only to about 4 million. 

In 1902, Swi'den imported n*“arly for 28 ‘ 2 million kronor of 
live animals' and animal food, but exported for nearly 48 million 
kronor. The import articles are iiriiieipally pork and saUrd heriiiif/s, 
the export-ai'tieles butter, pork, and iinsalfed herrine/s. The export of 
butter lias of lati years amounted to about 40 million kronor annually. 
Our exyiorl of nnmannfaetiired minerals and of metal goods is very eon- 
siderable, but is excelhal by the import, wherefore these articles are treatisl 
of abov(-. ^^'e e.sport considcTahly inori' of manufactured minerals and 
of unmanufactured metals, however, than we import. Of iron and ■'fteel 
(unwTought or only partially wrought) w'e exported in 1JM)2 for more 
than 39 million kronor, these goods thus forming one of the standard 
articles of our export. On account of sinking prices in the world’s 
market, the export of iron and steel has not, however, since reached 
the high values which it attained during the first half of the dccenuium 
1871/8(1. 

The total import of the seven groups now treated amounted in 1902 
to about (!3 million kronor, but the export to 317 million. ’• 

A summary of our import, according to the use of the articles, and 
of our eajiort, according to the main industries from which the different 
articles are deriA'ed, is given in Table 132, [». 923. 

Sweden’s commerce w'ith different countries. 

The countries with which Sweden lias the greatest intercommerce 
are Great Britain and Ireland, the German Empire, Denmark, Norway, 
Russia and Finland, and also France, the Netherlands and Belgium 
— thus in the fii'st place our neighbouring countries. With regard to 
this ought, however, not to be forgotten, the weakness noticeable in the 
commercial statistics of our country as well as of most other countries, 
in entering as place of origin that port whence the goods were last 
shipped, and as country of de.stination that to which goods were first 
shipped — in consequence of which the adjacent countries are always 
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Table 133. Sweden's imports and exports from and to different eountvies. 


Average for 
the years 

Thonsai 

Kron 

ids of j: I*ereeiitaKe of tlic 
or * ! whole * 

Kxp. || Imp. ■ Kxp. 1 Total. 

Thousands of ; 
Kronor^ 

I^ereentage ol 
whole 

’ the 

Total. 

Imii. 1 

imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. !' 



United Khnjdom. 



Netherlands. 


1861/6.5. 

24,20i* 

44,6971 24-01 

48-34 

3.5-05 

,3,928 

3,060 

3-89 ' 

3-30 

3-82 

1866,70. 

29,631 

(4,011. -22'34 

.50 31 

36-11 

5,677 ' 

4,698 

4-28 1 

3 70;: 

4-00 

1871 75 .. .. 

81 ..‘162 

108,228 ': 33 03 


42or> 

9.-237 

.5.634 


2-75'. 

.3-29 

1876 80. 

77.223 

109i)84 -.’8 7ii 

51 98 

:48 95 

10,'^49 

7,81-2 

1 

B 73 i 

3-78 

1881 a5. 

82.3;a 

119.468' -2.5 ••.3 

49 02. 

35'JO 

7.8!M 

9,163 

2-48 ■ 

3-7.’> 

3-0.3 

1886‘K). 

92,875. 

126.0-2!) 27 i!a 

46-23, 

:!6-on 

7.4-27 

1-2,243 

•2 *21 ‘ 

4-49 

323 

1891 95. 

95,1.52 

140,485 -27o<! 

44-13 

.35-18 

8.34.3! 

16.(534 

‘2 .-17 

5-23 

B73 

1896 OO. 

138.072 

153,828 30 f,3 

4-2-90 ' 

.‘Woo 

!).813 ( 

•25),105 

•2-17 

7 00 

4-31 

In 1902. 

130,070 

14!t.!827 -2,5-7,-, 

38-21 

31-19 

13,107 ; 

-24,(358 

-2 <-..') 

(i 13 , 

4-18 



German Kniphe. 

• 


Belgium 



1861 65. 

33.888; 

7.6!)9 .33 fil 

8-33 

21-32 

1,088 

•2.084 

1 ((7 

•2-2.5 

1-64 

186(i 70. 

34.170 

11,150 2.5 70 

JiMO 

17 47 

1.162 

3,1-23 

(fss . 

2-4« 

1 (55 

1871,75. 

5r),r»(>r>: 

14,:i:i3 2-2f>.5 

7ol 

irv3i) 

n.'Jl.-! 

8,943 

2 41 

4-37 

3-3(1 

1,S76 80. 

59.075 

14.411 -2200 


1.5-30 

8,(358 

9.(591 

• 3-00 

4-81 

3 7( 

1881 a5. 

88,23!) 

18,958 -27-79 

7-78 

19-10 

!t,i:K) 

8,906 


3-8.5 ■ 

3 2( 

1886 90. 

101,803 

29,026 30-34 

10-0.-. 

-21 51 

l(>,-236 

9,572 

:voA 

0*51 

3*25 

1891 il5. 

116.913 

4-2.4!)8 3.-1-2.5 

1330 

-23-80 

io,3r>(> 

10,7-24 


m7 

3-1.5 

1896 «). 

1.56..'>;t8 

51,.872 :-4.!1 

14 4 7 

-2.5-70 

14,161 

1.3.4,57 

: :ii:i 

3-75 

3*41 

In 1902. 

l'J6,971 

6-2.781 38-99, 

16-UO . 

-28-94 

17,844 

15,(5-25 


3 9s 

.3-73 



Denmark. 




Riessia. 



1861 6.5. 

8,.8.4(i 

7,889 8-77 

.'..‘I 


4,112 i 

-2-24 

4-08 , 

0-24 

224 

1866 70. 

96,519 

8,.fi()9 20-00 

*>•71 

1 

10,243 

1.375 

7 72 

1-09 

4*47 

1871 75. 

3!).193 

22.371 15-91 

10S4 

13-03 

14,666 1 

2.8-25 

r» f»:» . 

1.38. 

3-88 

1876 80. 

19.181 

22.267 18-31 

loot 

14-94 

-20.665 i 

1.(545) 

■ 7 70 

0-78 

1 (18 

1881 85. 

.52.8t)2 

-.-8,610 16 03 

11-74 

14-3-2 

2.-),:)73 I 


107 

4 (!.3 

1 18.86 '.10. 

41,:i.50 

3-2,0(Mi 13-2-2 

11-74 

1-2-30 

21,341 1 

3,-293 


1 20 

4 - 0.5 

! l.''91,95. 

41..375 

38,82!) 11-77 

1-2 ‘20 

11-97 

14,875 

4,.541 

4 2:i 

1 

2*87 

; 18‘N> 00. 

5.5.4.55 

43,987 1-2-20 

1-2-27 

1-220 

-20.640 

.5,100 

4 ou 

14-2 

317 

In 1!H?2. 

63.212 

.55.265 12-:.l 

14 09 

13 20 

-2;{.94() 

4.472 

4 74 

1-14 

317 

; 


Xorirny.^ 




yinlnrd. 



' <»r). 

5..526 

2,677 5-43 


\ :■* 


I.!*l4 


2tM; 

•247 

18ia '70. 

7.44rt 

4,!)92 5 0-2 

3-94 

l SM 

.•5.157 

1.6(52 

2 :',H 

1-31 

188 

1871 7.5. 

12.939 

7,1.39 5-23 

3-49 

4-i ■ 

4,! (3-- 

-..:346 

2 UO . 

l-(’,4 

1-84 

■ 1876 80. 

14.213 

7.029 ‘ 5 2!» 


4 -j; 

<1.74:1 

.3, i;)3 

2-.-.I 

104 

2-IS 

, 1881 85. 

20.489 


4(11 

r»-io 

7,-2:)7 


2 2>< 

•209 

•2 20 

i 18,St; 90. 

28.2.S;S 

11,376 8 13 

r>->7 ' 

7 01 

6.649 ■ 


1-98 

1-97 

1-98 

1 I8itl 95. 

31,203 : 

17.018 ;• 8-37; 

5'Ho 

7 20 


(5.1-21 

1-43 ' 

l-9‘2 

188 

1 1896 00. 


11,875 5-34 

3 31 

4 53 

7.4;!3 

9.977 

1-(!1 ■ 

278 

-2-14 

1 In 1902. 

24,327, 

24.3.36.; 1-3-2 1 

<»-J0 

r> -1 -2 

6.;i78 , 

8 . 9:17 

1 - 21 : i 

2’29 ■ 

171 



Vravee 




Other 

counh'icfi. 


i 1861 65 . 

2.379 1 

10,0.80 2-30 

10-9(1 

ti-M 

1.3,981 

1-2.153 

13 88 : 

13-18; 

13-52 

i 18ti(i 70. 

3.a5.5 i 

16,193 -i-Ol : 

12-78 

7-7il 

10.766 

11.010 

8-n 

8 70 

8-40 

; 1871 7.5. 

8,0.58 i 

19,049 3-27 

9 31 

6(11 

11.471 

12,657 

: 

6 20, 

6-03 

{ 1876 80. 

8,1(!8 ' 

26,5)62 ■ 3-04 ; 



I4.'J18 

7,89.3 

.5-.'i8 1 

B-7H • 

177 

1881 85. 

7,915 ; 

29,37.3 , 2.30, 

12 03 

i)i;; 

18.015 

11,683 

5-08 1 

4-81 “ 

.5-30 

1886 90. 

7,0.59 i 

25,188 i, 2-10 ; 

9 -24 ' 

r»\so 

15.5)01 

1.5.536 

4-8.3 i 

(5-70 f 

5*11 

1891 95. 

8.26.5 1 

-28,1111 2-33- 

8-83 ,1 

5-43 

20.114 

13.16.5 

5)-7-2 i 

4-28 ;i 

.5-01 

1896,00. 

8,.300 1 

-2!).f)44r 1-83 1 

8-24 1 

407 

16,875) 

13,8.36 

;-i-73 1 

8'8(! ij 

3 79 

In 1902. 

9.310 i 

27,()79;; 1-84 1 

7 00 i. 

41-2 

19.737 

19,223 

3-91 ! 

4-90 j: 

4'.34 


X A krona -- IMO ahilliiiR or O aGS dollar. — * That is, the imports and tlic exports 
from and to each country in per cent of the whole imports and exports of Sweden. — 
“ The flgnres for the exports from Sweden to Norway are very incomplete for the years 
18971S>01 and incomplete also for the years ISdJ UG. hence, complete only in 1902. 
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estimated to Mgh, at the expense of the more distant ones. This is 
even to an unusually high degree the case as regards Swedish commerce, 
in which England and the German Empire, and partly also Denmark, 
still serve as intermediaries for the commerce with more remote places. 

A survey of our commerce with other countries since li<61 is given 
in Table 133 (p. 925). As will be apparent at once, Oreat Britain and Ireland 
have been of the greatest importance to us in this respect during the 
whole 2 )eriod. For some time, even more than half of our total exports 
went to this country; during the last quinqnenniums the proportion has, 
however, decreased. It may here be remarked that a considerable part 
of our exjmrts to Denmark in reality are exports to England through 
Denmark as an intermediary. — Half a centnry ago England was not 
by far of such significance as a market for our jtrodiu.'ts as has been 
the case during the last few decades, especially through ihe vivid de¬ 
velopment of our timber trade.. 

Our exjMU’ts to Greal Brilain and Ireland consLst of unwronght 
timber, pa^'cr. wood-pul]), joinery, glass, matches, butter, rolled bars, 
other iron and .steel, etc. The iiii|)orts from Great Britain cojisi.st 
of coal' and coke, cotton, wool, shoddy, woolen yarn, cotton yarn, 
and thread, oils, iron ami .steel, coj)i)er. machinery, A'cssels and 
boats, leather, etc. If due consideration be given to the Swedish 
export j)a.ssiiig through Danish parts, it will be found that nearly all 
the ^)utter and pork we are ab^e to disj)Ose of, and the greater 
2 )ortion of our iron, steel, and timberware, goes to England. On the 
other hand, we take, from this country almost all the fossil coal im¬ 
ported in Sweden, the greatest j)art of leath(*r i)urcha.sed, and the greater 
part of the raw' materials for spinning |)Xir]) 0 .ses, to which is mlded a 
great number of diverse articles of minor im])ortance. 

Our exi>orts to the German Empire consist of unwrought timber,' 
joinery, stone, matches, iron-ore, bar-iron, other iron and stee’, heriing, 
etc. The imports consist of coffee, tobacco, hops, j)ork, wheat and rye, 
seed, wool, colours, paints and dyeing materials, cotton, woollen goods, 
silk goods, clothes, hides, fertilizers, ii'on and steel, machinery, co 2 )per, etc. 

Germany, with which country we have stood in the closest mer¬ 
cantile relationship ever since the days of the Hanseatic League, is 
of importance to us princijially for the considerable imports from this 
country, partly of articles of nutrition or indulgence (the greatest part of 
our imports of wheat as well as a considerable jiart of rye, the greatest part 
of coffee and tobacco, and nearly all the. hoi)s consumed at our breweries), 
partly of raw materials for the textile industry (nearly as much wool 
and more jute than from Great Britain), and finally of a great number 
of manufactures, first and foremost articles of clothing, besides numerous 
products of the first-class metal and chemicul industries of Germany. 

Exports to Denmark embrace unw'rought timber, butter, pork, ear¬ 
thenware, bar-iron, iron and steel manufactures, etc. On the other hand. 
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Table 134. Sweden'n Import* and Kxports, in 1900, from and to varwu* 
cuuntnes, according to group* of articles. Thousands of Kronor il I'lo shilling. 

Groans of articles ! ■ E*I’ort8 Imports !Ex|iarts|lni]>ori8 ;Exports|lmpurt8|Exports, 

* ' ; from i to from from from to 



United Kingd. 

Germany. 

Denmark. 

Norway.® 

' Live aiiimuls. 

47 

- 

122 

3 

.325: 

1.11.3 

447 

289 

Animal food. 

2,344 

20.,W 

4,1)54 

1,729 

3,194: 

18,470 

13,005 

276 

Cereals. 

572 

548 

25,310 

78 

6,H47 

405 

402 

540 

■ Colonial products .... 

4,.535 

99 

2.5,752 

113 

7,282 

49 

3.58 

23 

Fraits. garden prod.. 

818 


7,i:3H 

1,8('J2 

1,940 

.30 

991 

13 

, Liquors. 

.517 

<} 

845 

r>4 

928 

150 

52 

8 

■ Raw textile material 


12 

111,] 13 

.77 

3,855 

12 

125 1 

4 

: Yarn, threa«l. ct<‘. . 

8,075 

Kll 

5,21Hi 

19 

1,1.\3 

176 

1321 

825 

Textiles “. 

!».2(W 

.'l.Vi 

2 . 5 . 8:32 

211 


487 

J«fHi 

317 

Hair, hides, etc. 

3.8'.)<) 

fsK) 

8.744* 

2,119 

4,571 

1,721 

9151 

59 

Id., maiinfactures. 

IHS 

y 

1,.8ll 

54 

87r» 

21 

fih‘ 

152 

Oils. tar. ftr. 

3.453 

111 


207 


‘d?< 

525 i 

55 

Id., iiiaiinfuct. of. 

2.37 


1 08} 

52 

2:.8 

.345 

20. 

212 

■ Tiiiilior . 

44 

72.248 

148 

15.520 


15,541 

194. 

3.31 

Id.. maiiufartnroH 

;x» 

25.51.’ 


8,112 

240 

1.538 

1413; 

2..377 

f?ol<JurH and paints*. 


13 

4,314 

13 

205 


18! 

17 

IHv. veget. niattiTs . 

1,2.34 

6 

4.9.58 

r,:i 

3,292 

1 

147' 

10 

Paper* . 


15,,845 

2..57.3 

1,854 

411 

509 

21. 

99 

l>iv. Vfget- artirle.-j® 


41 

1..585 

89 

425 

l:i8 

21' 

48 

MiiKTuls. 


1.545 

15,887 

7.113 

1.495 

1,287) 

1.9»i 

99 

Id . liiantifailure-! ... 


.3..’i42 

2,573 

d.JbV) 


2 , 7.37 

3841 

405 

Metals. 


2 : 1.77 5 

3.958 

12,991 

1..561 

2,851 

593! 

204 

Metal goods. 

.8.123 

4,054 

12.515 

2.701 

3,954 

1.441 

285 i 

492 

Mwhinerv*. 

12.721 

4,147 

14,925 

2.524 

6.8.34 

2.141 

779 1 

213 

Ooiii . 

359 


P 

— 

9 

.. 

211 : 


(H*ier iirti< K‘s. 

544 

525 

4.181 

427 

1.9.59 

7W 

:i8i ■ 


• Total. 

176.304 

109,248 

187,898 

«a,24o 

02.323 

47.682 

21.702 1 

'7,187 


France. 

Netherlande. 

Belgium. 

Russia. 

I.i\e ’inimals. 



2 


- 


1 


Animal fowl . 




24 

;*0T 

in 

l-W 

.50 

< 'eioalb*... 

242 

.39,3 

'J7:> 

- 

r»4d 



1 

<\t]oiitui pr*»du( ts.. 

2,i!;i(i 


2.tl01 

— 

742 

44 



l•’rlliIs, garden prod . 

i>sr> 


1.55 


iv: 

— 

MO 


Mniioi.t . . 

:i,;i4i 


1,429 


152 

1 

- ' 


Rtiv extil material 

4d 


21 .,5 


1 . 1 ; 


5<H) 


. Yam. iTiroad, ete. ... 

17 






25 


Textiles . 

5.3 


1.1.3 




14 


Huir, hides, etc. 

425 

4lK) 

142 




290 


Id., manufaetures. 

s 



1 



()2 


(Mis, tallow, tar, etc. 

4f»7 

ISIO 

87D 

225 

1.47(i 

IS4 

1.970 


Id., inajiufaet. of. 

28 


21 



- 

1.475 


Timber . 


22.iil9 

(ill 

15.325 

3 : 

4.721 

542 


Id., niunufaciurcs.... 

49 

t.842 

25 

1,985 

14 

3.184 

4 


Oidoars and paints*. ' 

84 


t>7t) 

21 

5!52 

1 


8 

Div. reget. matters. 

7;i8 


W 


2.45 

... 

2,r)i5 

— 

Paper*. 

24 



:38l 

157 

4.33 

— 

15 

Div. veget. articles” 

85 


10, 

4 

82, 


11 

3 

Minerals. 

129 

470 

1,517 . 

8.1.5tl 

.591: 

2.155 

.32 

902 

Id.. manufacturCB ... 

33 

1 

27 ■ 

47 

505 

19 

— 

444 

Metals. 

29 

3.iK)0 

(iilil i 

3.122 

959 ; 

3,238 

• — 

978 

Metal goods. 

l!t9 

115 

577 ! 

41 

1.811 ' 

848 

46 

185 

Machinery^. 

95 

148 

45.3 i 

3(15 

340 

371 

57 

758 

Coin.. 



... i 

— 





Other articles.: 

54 

4 

.34; 

.35 



28- 

326 

Total. i 

9,092 i 

29,897 1 

11,1831 

29,941 1 13,100. 

1 4,8391 

26,221 

3,090 


• And dyeing mnteriiiis. - And articies made af ]>ai)or. — ** Articles made from 
vegetable matters. — * instruments, vessels, carriages, etc., inciusiiTC. — " The fignres for 
the exports to Norway are very incomplete, see p. l)2rt. The total figure might have been 
SJ7 million kronor instead of 7 million: cf. Table 135, p. 938. 
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we ini])ort from this country cotfee, wheat, maize, petroleum, other oils, 
as well as linseed cakes, cutton. woolen aiul cotton fabrics, hides and 
skins, furs, machinery, imjdeuieuts, etc. From olden times Sweden has 
been "in brisk mercantile relationship with Denmark. Our considerable 
export nowadays to Deinnark of hotter and pork only means further 
forwarding to England; and with regard to import goods from Denmark, 
cereals, machinery, and tools, etc;., they, as a rule, come from Germany, 
and the colonial wares from (Terraany and other countries more distant. 

To Norway Sweden exports cattle and certain kinds of farm pro¬ 
ducts, further cotton and woolen fabrics, yarn, wood-pulp, joinery, deals 
and battens, iron afid steel wart's, machinery, tools, etc. The impdH 
goods from this country are fish, pork, margarine, hides, skins, etc., as 
well as sundry manufactures, the greatest jtort.ion of them in reality 
having their origin from England. 

With n't'crciico to tltc trailo between Sweden anti Norway certain facilities 
were already conceded durina ttie early jicriod of the rnion, atid in 1S74 a 
('iimmerfioi Trenty was siijned. acoordin)f to which (loods of Swedish or N’or- 
wegian niaimfactnrc snould (witli a li w excejitions) be iin|iorteil y’m’ of (Inly into 
the other toiintry. Since Sweden lias adopted a new system of customs dues and 
N'oi-way has occlinod to make the alterations in the Treaty necessary for pre¬ 
venting misuse of tin' ditl'erences of the customs-rates, the Tnaity was rcealled 
by Sweden and ceased to he in force in .Inly I H!>7. 

Th’c e.ryo-rt from Sweden to Norway has not until 1!I02 boon coniplotoly 
entered in our commen'ial statistics, as every jirovisioii regarding ai'eount of exjiort 
hy land has been wanting — where no especial grounds ha\e occasione.d such ac¬ 
counts. As long as the above-mentioned Treaty remained in force, sneh grounds 
certainly were of common occurrence, owing to the exemption of duty whicli eould 
he gained liy declaring the im-rchandise as Swedish; hut suhseijnent to the annulling 
of the Treaty, the exporter seldom gains any adeaiitage hy declarfition to the 
ciistoin-honse ofticers, in conseiiuence of whieii the result naturally has heeome 
that the statements liavc grown considerably less eoinjihde than before. From 
l!t02 inclusive, these defects are. however, remedied in the Swedisli statistics, tlie de¬ 
claration before tlie Custoiue ()fti<'ers being now obligatory. The suhjoineil 'fable, which 
shows Sweden's export to N’orway according to Swedish statistics on tlie one side and 
according to the Norwegian statistics on the other, clearly illustrates these matters. 

Table 135. Sn-eden'* K.rporis to \oriray. accordivy to Swedish and to 
Norireoiini Statistics. Value in Kronor. 

i The Exports by Sea. ij The Exports by Laud. Total. 

Years. - - !■ - , - 

; BwedUh | Norwe^ittfi ji Swedish I Korweglac NonAcglan 

tigurcH. I rigttres. j licures. tlgurcd. Ilgares. flgitres. 


I 1' 

1894 .1 10,9;j6,(i4] I 9,584,500 ii 5,032,675; 19,848,400 15,268,7161 29,432.1Ke] 

1895 .; 12.323,973 11.1.50.100 1 5,72<.),818i 22,385,000 18,053,7911 351,5.3.5,1001 

1896 . i 15!,55.H,229 , 12,06(l,tKX):i 5,990,181 i 26,2.31,.3(X) 19,.548,410 38,2'.l2,20f) 

1897 .' 14,178,(K)3j 15i,6'»6,900ii 6,461.430 i 28,r4f0,‘xe 2(5.639,4513 42,277,800 

1898 .: 4.913.3031 .5,972,(XX) 6515,704; 17,646,1(X) .5,fi49,007 23,618.100 

1899 .! .5;si89,350 | 6.(537,(100 ij 1,(561,702! 19..529,(XX5 6,451,052 25,.'i67,.500 

1900 . 4.784,312 5.6651,.5(X5 j 2,4(52,2811 21..500.0(50 7,1H6..593 27.1651.500 

ltX51 . 4.918,757 5,868.500 1 1.7514.174 i 18,160,(XX5 6.6.52,931 24,028,500 

1902 . 5,383,000 6.376,000 18,9.5.3,0001 17.967,000 24,3516,000 24,5143,000 
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From this Table it is apparent that Sweden’s export to Norway daring the 
years 1897/1901 has not by any means decreased as greatly as might be supposed 
from our own commercial statistics. The export in 1901, e. g., was in reality 
almost as great as that of 1894, notwithstanding the fact proceeding fro/n the 
Swedish statistics of its being less than half the amount. The fact thus shown is 
worth remembering when studying the commerce between the two countries. Be¬ 
sides, as onr exports to Norway, to a great measure, embrace, articles which we 
do not exjiort to other countries, sudden diminutions in export values appear in 
a number of articles, which diminutions, according to what has been now shown, 
are not true in reality. 

As to the recalling of the Commerce Treatg between Sweden and Norway, 
this was of course done in order to prevent the Norwegian articles from gaining 
advantage in the Swedish market over onr own, owing to Norway’s often lower 
ctstom rate. Sweden did all that possibly could be done, compatibly with her 
economic interests to liring aiiont an agreement. Thi^ claims of tin; oilier contra- 
hent did, however, go beyond this. • 

Next to Groat Britain, France is onr greatest purchaser of un¬ 
wrought timber and a rather considerable Imyer of iron and .steel as well 
as wood-i»Hlj>. On the other hand, cognac, wine, lin.seed cake.s, coffee, 
preserves, ole., are imported from France. 

Sweden exports to the Netherlands great quantities of timber, — 
among this the greate.st jiart of our large timber, — as well as the 
greatest part of our iron ore (for further forwarding to Germany), 
and, moreover, pig u'on. liar iron, etc. Tlie imports from this country 
consist of coffee, tobacco, arrack, .oils (not fossil), eti’. — Our exi)ort.s 
to Belgium e.specially emlirace timber (wrongtit and nnwronght); further 
metals, zinc ore, etc. From Belgium wc import textile materials, oils, 
me.tal goods, and muiuTous other articles, though in smaller ijuantitiee. 

Sweden imports from Finland jirincipally uuwrought timber, which 
is floated acro.ss the .sea, and also olher iirticles, though to a less extent. 
The expoi to Finland chiefly consi-l «.f iron am! sled, machinery, 
tool., md i.'iplemcnts, i>lc. 

Sweden’s exports to Russia eon.sist of iron and .steel, machinery, 
steam-boats, idc. On the other hand, rye. m heat, iggs, flax and hemp, 
rubber, petroleum, liuseed cakes, etc., are imjiorted from Russia. 

The countries not specided in Table 134 embraced, during the 
years ISliLtiri, about l.-bs », of our whole commerce. That our share 
since has gone down to 4’.s %, undoubteilly gives evidence of the need 
to extend our liireel commiinicalions by sea with distant countries, 
a need to wliich of recent j’ears attention has been called more 
and more. 


Customs. 

A« mentioned above, Sweden embraced during the years 1865/88 
a system of moderate free trade but has since 1888 returned to a more 
protectionistic customs tariff. 

SmtJm. 59 
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Table 136. Imports and Import duties, averages for 1891195. 

(A krona = I'lo shilling or O'aes dollar.) 


Countries. 

Mean 

Special 

Import 

Import duties. 

popnlation. 

Imports. 

Kn)Qor. 

duties. 

Per luh. ludiofthel 
imjiorts. 

Sweden. 

4,832,000 

351,600,0tK) 

37,372,000 

7-78 

106 

Norway. 

2,0-22,000 

203,100,(KX» 

20,051,000 

9-91 

9-9 

Denmark. 

2,226,000 

295,400,000 

24,24.3,0(X) 

10-89 

8-2 

United Kingdom. 

38.445,000 

6,48f>.7(XMKK) 

36.5.274,(XX) 

9-60 

56 

Belgium. 

6,2!15,000 

1,177.800,(X)0 

24,838,(XX) 

3-98 

2-1 

German Empire.> 

50,825,000 

.3.594.200,000 

;}47,037,(KK) 

6-83 

9-7 

Austria-Hungary. 

4-2.282,000 

1,010,400.000 

7.3,198.0(X1 

1 73 

7-2 

Switzerland. 

•2,'9a9,000 

6-29,600,000 

•27,108,(XX) 

904 

A-l 

France. 

.38,424,OtK) 

2,9:54,9(HMHKt 

308,594.»HK) 

8-08 

lOf. 

Italy-. 

;i0.631,0(X) 

830,!XKI,000 

1.58,414,IKK) 

517 

19-1 

Spain . .■ 

RaBsia .■ 

17.800,000 

58.3,.-K)0.tKX) 

83,5-26.(XjO 

4-(i9 

14-3 

98,6(X>,000 

900.r>(X),000 

•278.r)16,tX.Xi 

'i 82 

30 9 

other Countries. 

.34,6;56,000 

3,17.5.1(X).(H10 ' 

1.54,94:!.<KK) 

4 47 

4-9 

Europe' 

aiiQ.OSl.WM) 

22.172,500,(HH) 

1,903,114.000 

5 14 

8-6 

United States 

66.850.000 

2,938,400,000 

)>48,i)9)j,00() 

9-71 

22-1 

In order to give an ajiproximate idea of the present state 

of our 


country in this res])ect as coinjiarcd with certain other countries, some 
guiding data are presented in Table 1.3(5 above. From these figures it 
will be seen that the customs revenue in Sweden, in proportion to tlie 
population, is at present pretty high, although lower than that in Xorwa}’. 
Denmark, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, France, and the United 
States. In i)roportion to the total value of imports, tlie customs duties of 
Sweden are considcrab] 3 ' lower than those of ltal 3 ^ Rn.ssia, Spain, and the 
United States, and only inc’onsiderably higher than those of Norwax’, 
Germany and France. 

Even if a full presentation of this subject would require an investi- 
tigation on the ])roportion, in each case, between tin; imports and the ..home 
production, still the above is sufficient to show that the present Swedish 
Customs tariff is not, as a whole, among those of a vtsry decided pro- 
tectionistic character. 

How the conditions in our country have varied in this resx)ect dur¬ 
ing different times, will he seen from the following figures; 


Average. 

Mean 

Imports. 

Iin]»ort flutics. 

popnlation. 

Value, Kronor. 

Krimor. 

1841 50. 

. .3,3(X3,(KX) 

32,774,(XX) 

5,983.(XK( 

1851 60. 

. 3.(i42,00f) 

70,.549,000 

10,27().(XX) 

1861/70. 

. 4,079,000 

116,7-26,) KX) 

13,731.0(K) 

1871/80. 

. 4,!187,000 

257,439,(XX) 

2.3,690,) KX) 

1881 .'90. 

. 4,673,(>K), 

.326,5-29,(XX) 

3.3,969,(XX) 

1891/95 . 

. 4,8.32,000 

351.a‘53,(XK) 

.37,.37-2,(KX) 

1896 00. 

. 5,032,000 

452,321,000 

50,419,000 

In 1898. 

. .5,0.36,0tX) 

4.55,249,000 

51,36.3,000 

. 1899. 

. .5,080,000 

504,789,000 

.59,410,000 

. 1900. 

.... 5,117,000 

5iJ4,93ri,(XXI 

56,8-21,0(K) 

» 1901. 

. .5.1.56,(X)0 

4(56,.320,(X)0 

48,760,(X)0 

. 1902. 

. 5,187,000 

505.196,005 

.'>4,960,000 


Import duties. 

Per inh. 

In of 

K rouor. 

the imports. 

1-8) 

18-S 

•2-8-_> 

14-6 

3-:i7 

11-8 

.5-40 

92 

7-27 

10-4 

7-7;) 

10-6 

1002 

11-1 

10-20 

11-8 

11 70 

11-8 

11 10 

10-6 

9 16 

10-5 

10-60 

10-9 
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Table 137. Import duties for tlie principal articles and others. Kronor. ‘ 


ArtioleM. 


AvcriiKe Average 
1891.9f.. 189fi,,00. 


ArticIeH. 


Average Average 
1891/'®. 1896/00. 


Cereals. 

Moat and pork. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 

Spirits. 

Wine.-. 

Tarn and thread* .... 


5,617,801 ! 10,919,196 
847,944 1 1,822,895 
2,002,2.''rfl I 2,901.954 
7,279,100 i 3,000,613 
3,764,3.54! 4,280.181 
l,r>35,432 ; 2.012.742 
872.r)62 I 2,0r)5;298 
1,127,945 l,.r42,(®2 


Woolen fabrics . 

Cotton fabrics. 

Iron and steel ware... 
Ma<’hinery 

Other articles’. 


3,049,.378 
1,001,001 
.567,421 
654,.521 
9,052,437 


3,0481141 

1,422,4.55 

1,149,272 

2,556,692 

13,706,.381 


Total 37,372,184 150,418.572 


The transition to a more free system of trade during the time sub¬ 
sequent to 1850 here becomes very apparent. The retrogress of later 
years is on the other hand not so marked. 

In Table 137, a .survey is presented of tho.se goods wBich nowadays 
bring the greatest customs revenue. 

Table 138 shows the amounts of customs duties at our principal 
ports. The figures give evidence of certain peculiar eonditioijs, which 
there is no opportunity here to explain in detail. It may be remarked 
how comparatively well Storkholm has been able to maintain its position 
in our import trade, which is somewhat unexpected as the cities in 
Norrland have more and more begun to take their necessaries direct 
from IV.reign countries, instead of, as la-fore, through the StocV.holm 
merchants. For (iothniburg the l‘elati^•e retrogress is very noticeable, 
owing jierhaps to the circumstance that Stockholm, in its turn, has more 
and more resorted to supplying its needs of cei-tain articles fir-.t-hand, 
which •fii’ovioiisly were taken over (Jotbeubui'g. 


T.VBLK 138. It wfl (lutits, in (n'cri/i/c.-. I liiiuaaud> of Uveiior. * 


l’i>rts. 

ISC.l 65. 

1866 70. 

18T1 75. 

1876 80.; 

1.881 8.-. 

JS8‘;: 

I8S*1 95. 

1896 00. 

Stockliolm. 

5,195 

4,856 

9,:U5 

9.635 

11,197 

12,166 

12.4195 

18.516 

Gothenburg.... 

1,5-18 

4,711 

6,530 

7.031 

8.231 

8,.526 

8.229 

10,702 

HalmS. 

821 

!K)7 

1.949 

2,195 : 

2,703 

.3.167 

4,0.37 


Norrkoping. 

603 

.517 

783 

888 ! 

1,164 

1.580 

1.650 

1,762 

Geflc.. 

201 

2 or. 

442 

.‘aiO ; 

772 

1,186 

1,028 

1,.371 

llelsingborg. 

215 

205 

1(17 

445 ; 

.5H.I 

694 

1.101 

1.725 

Sundsvall. 

104 

138 

345 

4(H ! 

845 

1,382 

1,378 

1,.317 

Landskroiia .... 

292 

400 

445 

1.087 ! 

2,108 

2,031 

813 

570 

Kalmar. 

;149 

170 

191 

177 ; 

167 

321 

515 

1,155 

Kristlaustad ... 

107 

95 

114 

74 1 

62 

4105 

422 

998 

Tstad. 

176 

130 

1.35 

163 j 

609 

1.251 

1,084 

614 

Other ports. 

1,422 

1.006 

1,705 

2,215 1 

3,018 

3,869 

4,120 

6..523 

Total 

14,033 

13,4.30 

22,441 

24,030 1 

31,400 

36.478 

37,372 

30,410 


‘ A krona = 110 abllliug or 0"i68 dollar — ’ Ropework, etc, inclusive. — ’ Approxi¬ 
mate flguros (the total revenue of the import duties are the real amounts, while for the 
special articles in the Table tlie amounts are only estimated). 
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Oastom Legislatiou and custom Staff. 

According to the Constitution, it lies within the domain of the 
Riksdag to determine whether an article shall be liable to duty or no, 
the principles for computing the duty, and its amount. The tariff enume¬ 
rates the goods subject to duty, the computation, and the customs rates. 
In particular clauses, attached to the tariff, respecting the application of 
the tariff are embodied, among other things, regulations as to the fee 
for ships lying in Swedish harbours, the rules regarding the restitution 
of duty, when such restitution has been admitted, regulations as to ships’ 
commission, etc. — In Sweden, there are now only import duties. The 
majority are specific; taxation according to value only occurs with 
respect to a small number of articles. 

Jlesfitutioii of duty is allowed on the import of materials and neces¬ 
saries for the building, rebuilding, or repair of a vessel at a dockyard 
or Avorks in Swt'den. also on imports by sea of certain goods manufac¬ 
tured in Sweden out of raw materials from abroad, such as refined sugar, 
caramels, sweets, chocolate, bread, manufactured tobacco, cotton and linen 
stuffs, and also machine-made cotton or linen articles; also for jute 
texture used as packing, certain products of flour mills, and, lastly, also 
for any article whatsoever, when it is re-exported in a manufactured 
or refined state. The Royal Commerce and Navigation C<immittee, 
mentioned above, has proposed extended right to restitution of duty 
on materials, etc., for the building and reparation of vessels (with which 
dockyards should be placed on a par} and also alleviation with regard 
to enjoying the right. 

More detailed regulations respecting the manner of Customs taxation, 
control ov(‘r exportation of goods, penalty in case of unlawful export, 
and the like provisions, are found in the Customs Statute. 

Al> vessels in Swedish waters are subject to tlu^ inspection of the 
Customs stiiff. Vessels coming from forcugn ports are forbidden to land at other 
places on the coast of Sweden than the (Justoms (piay or entrance to certain staple 
towns. The clearing of vessels and the unloading and passing througli the Customs 
of cargoes from abroad may take jilacc in staple towns, or, if the shi)> does not 
contain goods liable to duty, at another Customs quay. 

Captains of vessels coming from foreign ]iorts with a Swedish harbour as 
their destination shall be provided with »MarkraHa» (Register), which is to be delivered 
to the first Custom lloust! officer who comes on board. The Register, drawn up ac¬ 
cording to a certain formula, shall contain certain information respecting the 
vessel, her crew and voyage, and also present a clear account of her cargo. — The 
inspection of the vessel is to be made on her arrival at the harbour where she 
is to discharge her cargo. 

The owner shall deliver a written declaration of goods that have arrived with 
the ship, in larger towns within 8, but in other places within 4 days from the 
day when the Register was handed to the Customs in the place of unloading, or, 
if the wares have arrived from another Customs quay, 4 days from the day of arrival. 
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Now the examination and entry of the goods, take place, and, for articles liable 
to duty, the computation of such duty. It is to be paid, or security given for it, 
before the goods are delivered to their owner. In any case the fees are to be 
paid within thirty days from delivering up the Register, or, in the case of^ goods 
directly transmitted, on the day of their arrival. This holds good, too, of Wsels 
dues. 

Resides warehousing goods in free store-homes for motuaHing vessels in 
Oresund, the Swedish Customs legislation only recognizes those kinds of Customs 
warehousing which are called Ronded and Transit warehousing. It is proposed to 
introduce freestorage and freeports (cf. p. 916). 

In the Bonding of goods (Nederlag) subject to duty, after they have been 
officially examined, they are warehoused under lock and key of both owner and 
Custom Houf-'- without paying duty on them, till they are removed ior home con¬ 
sumption. Coods may also be re-exported from the wanihonse or truiisfcrred to 
an other warehouse. The fee for bonding is oiu! ]ier cent of the total duly charged. 
The maximum time for warehousing is five years. The proprietor is allowed to 
look after and take care of his goods, and take samples of them in suitable small 
({uantities. Re-packing and racking may be permitted after siiccial examination, 
but only when there is danger of injurv or destruction of the goo<l- in consequence 
of defect in tlie wrapjter or vessel, always to a very limited extent. 

In Transit warehousing ('I'ransitiqqdag), foreign goods are stored under lock 
and key of tlie Customs without examination on the jiart of samic Tlip right of 
transit warcliousiiig is only l•onccdcd to certain towns. These towns are to 
provide stores lor the juirito.se. Only piece-goods may be stored in this way. 
The period is a year, and Uie fee accrues for a ]ieriod of three months with 30 Ore 
(aboui 4 (i.) for the first and I.', ore (about '2 d.) for the following periods per Swed. 
liundredweight (li '.t4 //>.«) ol' the goods. The owner must not lock afte; or t"ko 
samples of the goods stored in this mawner. • 

With regiinl to sea passufiC and exporting goods to foreign ports, the 
lading can lake placi- in atiy harbour whatsoever, i)rovided only tli.at notice of 
such lading he given to th(^ Customs authorities in the ))lace, or else the nearest 
Custom^ House. After the lading is ellet ted. the captain is required to iiand in 
a bill of cargo and the owner to deliver a dtclaration. These document-, being 
handed in and fees paid, the ca]itain is giieri as fficial discharge. 

Thor an special laws with regard to inaiitma commerce abroad oii decked 
vessels elder . tons and open boats, and also ■oi.ernin" ■.‘ciin \essels used in 
foreign trade, as well as the Custom Rouse insjiectii c ami jais-iiiig ol passengers’ 

effects; and rules hate been drawn nj) for the pur]..of exiieditiug the inspection 

of steamboats in regular service, and passing the !.ood.^ therein. 

Even with regard to maritime trade and the ooneignmeitt of goods be¬ 
tween places within the country there are certain Customs regulations enacted. 
Vessels, when they arc not passenger steamers in regular service or only navigate 
the Customs district of their home-port, should be, provided with so-called annual 
passports, and even goods should in certain eas,-s be accompanied by a permit. 

Even attempts to importi aiticlcs subject to duty without proper entry of same 
arc ]>unishcd .as illicit importation of gooils. 

The Customs staff. The local Customs administration is managed 
by the General Board of Cuatoma. To this belongs the collection of 
Customs revenue, i. e., the duties, iastage, fees for bonding and transit 
warehousing, also fees to lighthouses, preventive service, the send¬ 
ing in of certain statistical returns with respect to commerce and navi¬ 
gation, etc. 
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The Cnstoms staff is divided on eleven districts, into which tho Customs 
iidministration is apportioned, viz., the Central, West, South, South East, Gotland, 
East, North, and Inner Coast Guard districts, the Lans of Vermland and Elfsborg, 
and the border districts of the Lhns of Kopparberg and Jomtiand. 

In Stockholm (Central district) and Gothenburg (West district), the local ad¬ 
ministration is divided into sis branches, each under its chief: the Customs, Re¬ 
venue, Confiscation and Counting House, Packing Warehouse, Houding Office, and 
Coast Guard Inspection Office. In the West district, one of the chiefs of depart¬ 
ment is appointed Manager to the Customs. 

In the other staple towns (for SSderkOping in Mem, and for Kristianstad in 
Ahus) also in certain other towns and in (Trisslchamu, Mon, Charlottciiberg, and 
Storlien, there are Custom-houses, and in a number of other places. Custom- 
stations. 

Cnsfom-houses, where all matters connected with Customs’ administration 
can be dealt with, are administered by (bistoms' administrators. Managers, or 
Chiefs (TullfOrvaltare, Tullinspektor or TullkaminarfOrcstindare). At the larger 
there is, in addition to the Manager, a (.iomptroller who is equally res))onsible 
with the formiv". The Custom-houses in staple towns have districts assigned to 
them. Custom-stations, whi<h have only a limited )iower, are provided with head 
overseers and overseers. Other officials are comptrolh'rs, clerks, etc. 

For Coast Guard Service tliere are Coast captains. Coast sergeants. Herder 
riders, (’oast guards. Rowers, (.'oast rowers, and Ilevenui'-cutters men. In the 
Southern district, there is a Commander for coast guard service in Skane, and also 
in the norder Idas of Vcnnlanii and Elfsborg, a (iiiard Comjitroller on the Nor¬ 
wegian frontier. 

For charges in connection with offences against the Customs, there arc special 
public Prosecutors in certain districts. 

Fqr control over the condition of ships' ijauuinp. the kingdom is divided 
into four control-districts under the care of comiitrollers of gauging. In staple 
town.s, there arc official ships’-gaugers. In Stockholm, there is also a comiitroller 
of gauging at the General Hoaril of Customs, who assists the Hoard in matters 
connected with ships' ganging. 


Inland Conimerct*. 

Since the ro.strictions of earlier tiine.s were abolislied, the inland 
commerce of Sweden has made great jtrogress. Tht: total number of 
merchants in our country, amountinfr in 184.') to only about 7,0(K), had in 
1902 increa.sed to 30,224. 

During the greater part of tho Middle Ages and very much later, one was 
endeavouring practically to restrict all trade to the towns. In connection with 
this, almost every kind of commerce was forbidden in the rural districts. Already 
during the latter part of the lath century, such prohibition is met with. The 
town markets were the only places where country ])eot>le were allowed to sell their 
goods. In some few cases, however, trading was allowed also outside towns. In the 
Swedish towns, market days and fairs were arranged, some of which latter brought 
people from distant parts, e. g. the fairs of Uppsala, Enkiiping, Ve.sterS,s, Orebro, 
Strengnfts, VexjO, etc. King Gustavus Vasa (1523,/fiO) enhanced the old prohibi¬ 
tions of rural commerce. Thus, according to an ordinance of 1546, he who for the 
third time has become guilty of such commerce, should suffer penalty of death. 
Exception was made only regarding the northermost parts of the kingdom. 
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Inasmuch as there were no towns in these parts, each parish was allowed to have 
some merchants; for the rest, the farmers had to go to the towns to buy and 
sell. Some exceptions from the severe enactments on rural commerce were, how¬ 
ever, made later on. In 1569, for instance, the nobility was given the right of 
trading with their garden products. 

In the early part of the reign of Gustavus Adolphus (1611/32), the prin¬ 
ciples traced in the measures of Gustavtis Vasa took definite form and fixedness, 
and found expression in the (Commercial Ordinances of 1614 and 1617. According 
to the former, alt the inland cninnicrcc was exclusively reserv(!d to certain towns 
called Uppstttder, while the foreign trade was left to other towns called Stapel- 
Btftder (Staple-towns). In tlu >att<ir ordinance tlu; stipulations were in so far 
altered that tlie staple-towns got the right of seiliiig their goods first-hand to the 
farmers at t) i markets of the /r]ipstad(^r», through which decree the trade of the 
latter was lonsiderahly diminished. 

I•■evv regents have devoted such eai'mst attention to the home coinmerce of 
our <amntry as Gustavus Adtdphus, even if the results did not ftill) ( (.rrespond 
to the ciideavours made in its behalf. '1 he home coinmerce was especially checked 
by the so-called ^Small c.xcisc.-., introduced in 1622 and not abolished until 1810, 
which was levied on all domestic gooils .eatable and subject to wear and tears 
tlwt were hrouglit to nmrktit or fair in the kingdom. 'I'liis e.vcise, however, be- 
eaiiie tile principal cause to the founding of new towns, whiidi after the example 
of Gustavus .Xdtdplms was eontinued by the great regent during the minority 
(d' (jueen Kristina; .\.\el Gxe.nstieriia. 

Gar inland eoinnu'ree long continued on tlie same old lines. In the early 
part of the so-ealltal Kra of I.ilicrty (1718,72). the ordinanees against rural 
commeree were still reviveil, and the farmers were forbidden to carry on ship])ing 
along the .oust with sloo]is. Gradually, however, the heavy shaeh'es were 
loosened. In 1748, the (iovcnimeiit declared that the Governors iniist not h((retiftef 
prevent the trade and iiidnstr,, of the towns throngh the issuing of any decree 
prolii'etiuo ilio export of goods liy ressels to Sfoekludm or other places icHhiu 
the Kingdom'. After the Kiksdag of ITil.', (to. in inaiiy respi-els notable for its 
rcfonc’jtory eiideavour.s, a law was issued oi; Xoveiuhor 2o, 1766, by which the 
farmer was ihclared free to carry on siiipt'iiig m all idaees within the Kingdom, 
and to dispi'se id' his goods and agrirultnriil pr '.l- ‘s a. any tdaci .suitable to him. 
.Also durii.g tl reign of Gustavus III (1771 h' (icvelopno itt eoutimicd in the 

same dll atio: . The rorii tnide was made free in 7"i.7 .so li.a* all. without regard 
to rank, were allowed to dc.il in corn, hotli in town- .amt in mrai districts. 

In 18.32, the inland ennimereo of the coast ii'';..iiaTioi! was made Itilly free, 
and the right was also given them of .sailing to 1-inland, Norway, and Denmark. 
Of far greater importance were tlie cliangos introduced in 1.84 6. Through the 
Commercial Ordinance of Dectmher 22. of tlie saue' yiar. op]tortunity wtis given 
to carry on trade in rural districts, though on certuiu conditions and at a certain 
distance from the towns. Through the, Onliiuuiee of .lune 18 , 1864, the step was 
fully taken, and lilierty <d' trade was granted iilmost without any conditinus. 
Throngh later ordinances, liowcver, peJdlina was made dei>cudaiit on special jicr- 
missioii of the governors. 

The old great fairs, at which trading with all kinds of goods was 
free, have in our days lost a great deal of their importance, and are 
getting superseded by the more frequently recurring market days and 
monthly mcctinys, at which agricultural produce and products of home 
industry, etc., are oflfered for sale, as well as by regular cattle mar¬ 
kets. 
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The inland commerce of Sweden is carried on to a very great extent 
by means of our very numerous but frequently small steam-boats, which 
maintain a very lively traffic on our exceedingly numerous lakes and 
water-courses, and along the coast. During the last few decades, how¬ 
ever, the railroads have in this respect commenced a sharp competition. 
The highroads, where in older times gigantic wagon-loads in long 
succession were continually moving along — which cartering was the 
principal means of livelihood in large districts of the country — have, 
on the contrary, more and more lo.st in importance for the home trade, 
with exception, of course, of the more distant parts of North Sweden, 
where the conditions in this regard partly have retained the old stamp. 


Commercial Education. 

As conditions for the riglit of carrying on commerce in the king¬ 
dom, a Trade Statute of as far back as 1734 established a fixed ])eriod 
of apprenticeship (generally from 11* 2 to 12 years), and secondly that 
the applicant in question should show himself, on examination by two 
business men, to be possessed of knowledge in commercial subjects. The 
employers were certainly required to give their apprentices not only 
opportunities for practical exjterience but also theoretical training in 
commerce; it is. however, natural .that th(‘ last-named in reality was 
reduced to a mere nothing, and hence, with the growth of trade and 
the increasing importance of the body of traders and merchants, the 
want of actual commercial schools be<‘ame more and Tiiore keenly felt. 

The first educational cstahlislinicnt of this kind of a?iy note must have 
been the Commercial School at Orinj'C in Ilallund, established towards the close of 
the 18th century by Wurmb, Secretary to tlio Board of Trade, doubtless the 
same man who had previously aided in the (jstablishment of the Commercial 
School at Hamburg. The number of its pupils at one time reached 40, and many of 
the prominent merchants in Gothenburg at the begiuning of tlie 19th <'entnry had re¬ 
ceived their mercantile education there. The school was closed, however, as early 
as 1790, owing to the bankruptcy of the founder. 

The very a])parent retrogression of commerce during the whole of th"' 
second and the early part of the third decade of the llltb c“’'*iirv J 
public attention to be directed to the lack of training under later, one was> 
cial classes suffered. The Iliksdag, therefore, urged upon t.eonnection witttic 
session of 1823 the de.sirability of the establishment of coitricts. AlreaAols 
or of a central Commercial and Navigati<m Institute. The prtoet witli. liadc 
was referred to the sWholesale-Tradc Societys in Gothenburg,ted to sejlve rise 
to the opening, in 1826, of the Gothenburg Commercial Cotowns, .nder the 
auspices of that society. Since 1829, it has rcceWcd support extent of 

3,000 kronor from the Town Council of the place. Not until 1860, however, did 
the institution begin to exercise any great activity. On the mode] of this, Frans 
Schariau'g J^mctical Commercial College was founded, in 186.1 in Stwrkholm, 
by the Wbolesale-Trade Society of this city. Frans Sebartau, after whom the 
school was nominated, was a Btockholm merchant, who by energetic intervention. 
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in the critical year of 1857, succeeded in saving a large number of Stockholm 
merchants from financial min. Since 1893, these two colleges have been in receipt 
of an annual Government grant, at present amounting to 28,000 kronor. An 
inspector appointed by the Crown exercises superintendence over the two schools. 
In their organization they differ but little from one another. They most’ nearly 
resemble the North German higher commercial schools. The Governing Bodies of 
the schools have been careful to keep the schools abreast of those on the Conti¬ 
nent by sending their head-masters and teachers to visit foreign schools and com¬ 
mercial congresses, etc. 

The Gothenburg Commercial College. This institution has two 
divisions: a two-years’ course and a one-year professional course, for those 
pupils wb'' have pa.s.sp.d the final es.anainatiou at a liigher State College 
(the university entrance examination). To enter the former, it i.s ne¬ 
cessary to show, on exaininatii>n, the knowledge in Swedwh. German, 
English, Ereneh, Mathematics, Hislory and Geograj)hy that is requisite 
tor a remove to the lower sixth class at a State College. Ap])licants 
must not exceed 18 years, unless the Governing Body so- fit, for special 
reasons, to make an exception. For entrance to the otuer course, a final 
oertificat(‘ on the scientific or on the seiui-(‘lassical line of a higher 
State Collegia is re(juired. or else evidence, shown at entram-e exami- 
nalion, of tli- same capaiity in the subjects named as is requisite for 
a pass in the said final examination. 

'/’he siihjerU of insiruetien arc Swedish, German, Kiiglisli, French, Spanish 
(the hist numed not (mnipulsory). ('omj(icrcial Geography and the Historj'of v jni- 
racrce. (’ommcrcial Law, Political Science, J’olitical Economy, the Science*of (.’om- 
merce, Uook-ki-cpina iogcUicr with Oflicc-Work and Commercial Correspondence, 
CoiMiicrcial .Arithmetu-, Stati.stica. I’hysics, Chemi.stry, Knovvhdge of Merchan¬ 
dise, and also Stcimgraphi, (alligrapiiy, and Type writing. In addition to 
tlie iTtstiui'tion given at the sciiool, vi.siis are p lid to fai'tories and other industrial 
establishments. The school-year lasts troin .\nirn<t to ,)unc 15, with a holiday 
of 2* 2 week- at Christmas and one week at i /'sier. The hours of work are from 
8 '0 11 and 12 to 3; on three days in the Week ti.e premise^- are ojicn in the eve¬ 
ning for the jiiipils to do exercises in book-keqo.in. 

The fearhiny-stiijf at present includes the hea i-mastei .ind other masters, 
among them native teachers in German, English, and Frencli. The number 
of the pupils is 179, 137 attending the two-iears’ course and 42 the profes¬ 
sional course. Of the. former .38 arc women; women were first admitted in 1881. 
The average ago of those entered in the first i-lass is about 10 ‘,'2 years. The 
fees are 320 kronor (a iMo shdling or O aus dollar) a year for the second 
class and the professional class, 280 kronor for th(! first class. Tiiere are, how¬ 
ever, at the institute a number of scliolars, at pre.sent 27, who are exempted from 
all payment; moreover, pupils who am known to be in need of it, may have 
their fees reduced to 100 kronor a year. In the current session 59 pupils enjoy 
this privilege. The jiremises of .the College have a very fine building, funds 
for which were obtained from the so-eallcd ^nstrom Fund (see p. .382). 

The Schaxtau ComnveToial College. This institution is situated in 
Stockholm, having been founded, as above mentioned, by the Wholesale- 
Trade Society of that city in 1865; from which society it enjoys an 
annual grant of 7,000 kronor. This college has likewise a two-years' 
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and two one-year’s courses. For those entering the first class in the two- 
years' course, it is necessary to show a remove-certificate from the fifth 
class on the scientific line of a State College in the subjects taught in 
that class which enter into the curriculum of the Commercial College, or 
failing such certificate, to display, on examination, corresponding ac¬ 
quirements. To gain entrance to the one-year's courses, candidates to 
the higher one must have passed the university entrance examination 
(with English as one subject), and the lower one have obtained a pass 
certificate in the upper sixth class on the scientific line in those subjects 
taught in the cla.ss which enter into the curriculum of the Commercial 
College. 

The sithjeeU tanpebt are the same as in (iothunburg, but Uussian is also in¬ 
cluded in the curriculum for those who desire to learn it. The school s<!Ssion 
lasts from September 1 to May ;il, witli the customary recess at ('hristmas and 
Easter. The stuff o f teachers inclndes one head-master and 10 assistant masters. 
The mtml/er of pupils is 111, l.H of them being in the higher one-year’s course 
and in the lower one-year’s course. Of women there arc 37. The aiiinial fee 
is 2!ir> kronor for each class: there are at present 22 scholars at the institute 
exempt from fee, while 24 pay the reduced fee of lOo kronor only. — The Col¬ 
lege possesses a hnilding of its own; arrangemt'nts are made for the hoarding of 
]>U]dis uTider the supertision of a tcaicher. 

Besides the two higher eomiriereial colleges just mentioned, there 
are two other comniereial schools of imjtortance, one at (lefle and one 
at Sunplsvall: The (iefle Bitryher school (Borgar.skola) and (he Sinuls- 
vall Commercial Collcf/r (Handelshistitiit). 'The former is under the 
care and snjterintendeuee of the (tcHc Town Council and has a very 
extensive jirograiume of .studies embracing a two-years' course in com¬ 
mercial education; the endowment of the school amoiinfs to one million 
kronor. The latter, being situated in a di.striet abounding in sawmills, 
devotes special attention to book-keeping and ortice-work re(piire<l in the 
timber trade. '■ ' 

besides the scliools aheoe meatiomul. then^ are, iiaturalh, in all larger towns 
Writing and book-keeping schools in gre,ater or li'sser numiiers, tliat give instruc¬ 
tion to qualify for entering business life. (!haraeleristi<‘ of fhem all is, first, the 
low standard of attainment necessary for entrance (flic ('onuimn school course) 
and, secondly, the perfect frecfdom allowed in choice of sulijeets. As a rule, pu])ils 
can enter these schools at any time. .Some of these institutions have been in exist.- 
ence for a long period of time and have obtained a certain degree of staldlity. This is 
the case with the Writing and (Commercial Sciiool kc])t by J’ahlman Brothers and 
the Smedman Commercial Schools, both in Stockholm; and with Filip Holmqvist's 
Writing and Commercial School in Gothenburg, and others. In many of these, a 
tolerably complete commercial education is given, embracing foreign languages, 
commercial law, etc. 

Finally there are a number of Sunday and Evening Schools with a more 
or less mercantile -curriculum, principally intended for those who have already 
entered business life. Foremost among these is the Stockholm Buryher school 
(Borgarskola) with about 1,500 pupils annually. The choice of subjects is entirely open. 
Instruction is given here in such subjects as; Book-keepiug for retail and whole- 
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sale concerns, together with the Correspondence involved therewith, in the Theorj’ 
of Commerce, in German, English, and French, together with German and English 
Commercial Correspondence, and in Stenography. The school derives a grant of 
14,000 kronor from the city of Stockholm, and in addition, small grants of alto¬ 
gether 3,900 kronor from the State, the Parishes of Stockholm, and the Stockholm 
Workmen’s Association (Arbetareforoningen). — At Gothenburg the Association for 
the Advance of Commercial Knotrledge has instituted an Evening School, that 
makes use of the rooms of the (!ommercial College and employs partially the same 
teachers. There are between 200 and 300 pupils. The subjects taught arc Book- 
kce])ing. Commercial Arithmetic, German and English (together with Correspondence) 
and (■alligra])hy. 


Coiumercial Legislation. 

• 

The regulations in form' concerning j,he carrying on of trade ar. to be found 
in the Hogal Ordinance of June 18. 18U4. Any and every one has uncondi¬ 
tional liberty of carrying round for sale, necessaries of life, agriculUiral and farm ]»ro- 
dnee, and the productions of Swt'ilisii domestic industiy. Anyone, who has an- 
iionnced his intt'iition of carrying on manufacture, or a practical trade, has likewise 
ji right to carry round for sale, either in his own jterson, in that of his wife, or 
of anyone of his children living at home, the art.icles of his own manufacture, it 
being, however, necccssary for tii(' ]»erson so doing to have with him aTcgitimation 
certiticate as to his person (I’rasthetyg) and a certificate issued by the proper authority 
concerning the character of the trade jinrsued by the one in whose behalf the 
goods are ottered for sale. Furthermore, there is full liberty with regard to trade 
at fairs. 

In other respects, Swedish man (*r woman enjoys the right to carry jn trade, 
to export to and to import from foreign jiarts, and to triuisport goods from one 
I'lacc- io another wjtliin ihe country, under the conditions and restrictions men¬ 
tioned below. 

l or tin.' right to carry on •rliolcsah ftaJe, or to sell goods in a ^hop, or 
other* .'liirc-honse. it is ncci'ssaiy to be pos^' sscr ol a gooii character (Frajd’i, 
to bo one's own master, have control of one's o ■•pi-.,y. and t;. apply in writing 
for the rigb to (to so to the (i<)v(-ruor o! ,i • Litn (in rural districts) or to 
th'; iV /,1 ti.drr ' (in towns). Certificates with rccarc to the tchiiiiient of the condi¬ 
tions named must be adjoined to the applica.; -!' It aii|>iicat;oii is made for 
a firm in accordance with the regulations for sii-h, (he .ip)dhation is thereby 
cotisidert'd to be cnruph'te, iti harmony with the general statutes concerning 
the trade. The stipulation with regard to being one’s own master and having 
control of om'’8 projierty is remitted in the following Citses; in the case of a 
married woman living with her husband: in that of person underage; in that of a 
tradesman who is placed under tnisleeship, —- iirovidod, however, that the hus¬ 
band, or the trustee permits the busini'ss (o Ix' carrit'd on and assumes respon¬ 
sibility for the obligations of the wife or minor oi- ward respectively, in connec¬ 
tion therewith. 

In certain cases, sjiecial i>rrmission for tlm carrying on of trade is requisite, 
thus j'artly in cases where a tradesman desires to dispose, in a short space of 
time, of a stock of commodities at some other place than the one where he has 
applied for the right to carry on business, and in other manner than at a fair, 
for instance by auction or by private sale {Clearance Sales), and partly where 
a jterson desires to carry round articles for sale, either in his own person or in 
that of another, otherwise than at a fair {Peddling). Together with the applica¬ 
tion for such permission, written testimonies must be handed in, to the effect 
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that the tradesman himself and his assistant or assistants, intended to be em- 
ployed in the selling, enjoy a reputation for honesty and orderliness. Those 
who have not previously made an application for the right to carry on trade are 
required also to hand in certificates of good character ^rfijd), of being their own 
masters,' and of having control of their property; the latter, however, is not essen¬ 
tial for a married woman living with her husband, whose permission is, however, 
required. The granting of permission to hold a clearance sale as above, is com¬ 
bined with a charge of from 25 to 500 kronor (i\ 1 m o shilling). The permis¬ 
sion can be at any time removed if due cause for such action occurs. 

To the right of carrying on trade in the countrj', there are exceptions in 
regard to occupants of certain official positions such as the tax collectors, the 
public prosecutors, officials in the customs department; the restriction applies 
likewise to the wives of these officials. 

In certain cases there are special regulations in force concerning the kind 
of business. Among these are: a) the selling of cornhrandy, jmtato spirit or any 
other distilled spirituous liquors, in accordance with the I-aw of May 24, 1X95, 
concerning which, sec the section on Temperance Movement, page 278; d) 
the selling of wine, malt liiiuors, prepared coffee, and other drinks of a non¬ 
alcoholic character; c) the trade in margarine, margarine-cheese and artificial 
suet; t/) the selling of arsenic and other poisonous siihslances and commodities; 
e) the trade in medicaments; the trade in ether and in commodities containing 
either ether or spirits; ff) the trade in e.xplosiv<;s. It ought to he nmiarked 
that the Book-trade is excepted from the general trade legislation, the regulations 
for which are gnen in the statutes of the I'ress-Law. 

The Hoard of Trade has to consider and determine with regard to the 
bolding of fairs, their abolition, etc., and for that ])urpose to he.ir the opinion 
of the parties concerned. A list of fairs is ]»ublished in the . 411101000 . 

Special regulations have been drawn up and are in force with regard to 
the duties of a tradesman wlieu appointing assistants iji his business and con¬ 
cerning the care for their morality, education, and health; further particulars are 
given on this matter in a following section (Labour Legislation). The ininimum 
age at which an assistant can be emjdoyed in business, is 12 years. 



XII. 


SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


The extensive coasts of Sweden witli ample supply of harhonrs, 
its many rivens, and innumeralde inland lakes have naturally always 
made our nation a .sea-faring one. Still the history of our foreign 
shi])ping shows many cthanges. and times of progress have .not seldom 
been fidlowc-l hy a decided declination. At present the insight in the 
need of im])rovement for onr shi])pmg asserts itself iiiore and more, as 
well to onr tradesmen as also to the legislative authorities. 

The short summary given in the preceding, concerning the history 
pf Swedish commerce, also includes the leading features of thaA of ship- 
])ing. Still llie latter shows certain jiecnliar fealnri>s. and. on the whole, 
it is of course not nt'cessarv that the shijijiing and the commerce of a 
jiciiylc must show a ji.iraihd development, though this 1ms •a.s a rule 
heen the case in our I'Ouiitry. 

iC'diiL' ,lic hiaioiis ■ Vikiiui finir-, the v.. vityapes of ttn^ Sfandinavians were 
h.nic 1 fCnil lore dariiif! than those of all othci peoples. 'A'litit iluring the latter 
jiart of the Middle .tges, the wars were cano-d on more liv laud than hy sea, 
the naval defence fell into decay, and thcrenith not iuil\ the old superiority at 
sea of the Scandinavian peojilcs ceased, Imi for ii certain time also the sea- 
manworthiness of the people and their taste for navigation too. Instead of 
the Scandinavians, the Hansards hccaint' masters of thi' Baltic and North Sea, 
and possessed themselves of shipning as wi ll as commerce. King Gustuvua 
Vasa (l,')23/(i0) tried to revive in his Swedish people the former skill in seaman¬ 
ship and naval architecture, and how he jiarlly succeeded is already mentioned above. 

During the seventeenth centnrj’ great efforts were made by regents and states¬ 
men to help up our sbipjiing, and jiartly with success. 'I’hat tin' result was not 
better, dciiended principally upon the unenual ci miietitiou with the Dutch. 

The wars of Charles XII (1697/1713) were as ruining for our shipping as 
for our other trades. In the beginning of the decade 1721/30 the Swedish 
merchant fleet is said to have numluTed only about a hundred vessels. After 
the issuing of the above mentioned sProclamationv of 1724, it, however, make 
such a rapid progress that already towards 1730 it amounted to about five 
hundred vessels. Throngh the East India Company (page 912) our shipping on 
distant countries was also considerably advanced. A splendid time was entered 
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upon during the American war of independence (1775/83), in which the greater 
maritime powers were gradually involved, owing to which their shipping de¬ 
creased, to the benefit of the neutral powers. As already indicated before, 
the Swedish shipping probably has never been more profitable than during 
that time. 



Thr Xorva Blaxirholmi-i, hfirhoitr in Stockliuhii. 


During the long period of jteace wiiicli Swollen Jias enjoy,*(1 sinee 
1814, its .shijiping lias uiniergone no small ileveiopment, although its 
relative importiiuce. seareely is the same as during certain jireeeding 
epochs. Of ail merchant fleets the Swedish one held in IH.'iO about 2 ‘gc 
per cent — reckoned according to the »rcducefl» tonnage (see Table 
1H9), and using the jiiaritime statistics of A. N. Ki.er. In IXfifi, our 
share had gone down to 1‘92 per cent. During the next decade, more 
especially during the beginning of the deeaile 1871 80, a tremendous 
rise occurred, which in 1875 carried us on to iVaa per cent of the 
world’s tonnage, but after that came twenty years that constituted one 
of the weakest ehajiters in the modern history of our shipjiing. And 
though there has been evident improvement during the last few* years, 
the merchant fleet of Sweden at jiresent scarcely exceeds 2 ]>er cent of 
the total stated for all the aea-faring nations. — The course of develop¬ 
ment during the whole latter part of the nineteenth century appears in 
Table 139 on the following page. 
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Table 139. The Commercial Naoy of Sweden, in 185011901. 

(Before 1696 all TeBselB; from 1896 loclnsiTe, Teasels of 20 tons and above.; 


! At the end 
i of 

i 

i 

1 

Number 

of 

vessels. 

Total 

tonnage.* 

Sailing {| 
Vessels. l| 

Steam Vessels. 

.Reduce* 

lels'i 

il 

Tuunl^;o. 'j 

‘ Id. multi> 
lonnage. -plied with 3. 

Nominal 

horse' 

power. 

^ 1850 . 

2,744 

205,800 

201,800 i. 

4,000 i 12,(XH) 

•f 

213,800 I 5'6 : 

: 1860 . 

.3,200 

283,600 

271,600 1 

12,000 i 36,000 

6,000 

307,000 ! 11-7 : 

, 1870 . 

3.376 

350.200 

:>]'.),300 il 

30,900 ; 92,700 

11,601 

412,000 1 225 

! 1880 . 

4,333 

.552,400 

461.600 |: 

90,800 ' 272.400 

24,601 

734,000 : 37 1 ! 

, 1800 . 

3.874 

510,947 

889,680 i' 

141,267 ; 423,801 

.37.843 

703,481 ' 53-4 

1 1805 . 

2,763 

483,«)3 

301,727 : 

181,276 : .543.828 

42„360 

845,335 1 64-8 ■ 

: liKK) . 

2,il87 

613,792 

288,687 

325,105 ' 975,.31.5 

67.317 

1,204,002 77 2 ; 

1901 . 

3,102 

640.211 

298,58!) 

:’41,622 :1,024,866 

70.:')62 

l..12:i,43.'* 774 ‘ 


As in olher countries, the numlx-r of vessels has fluring several of 
the latter years lieen rather redneed than increased, \vh*il i the tonnage 
has grown — the latter still, only eonfierning steamer^. As to sailing 
vessels, there a|>])ears everywhere a declination nowadays, as well with 
regard to nninlMT as tonnage. In Sweden the decrease of the fleet of 
sailing vessf-N. lioweuer. coinineueed lati'r than in most other countries, 
inasuinch as with ns it inc.reaseil up to about 188(1 


Shipping in general. 

'Phe enlire sliipping (lifnne and foreign) in our Swedish ports 
ainvjuiited in lildl 1o 2('>9.-lll vessel.s cnteretl and cleared, of altogether 
4('i.('idl.7M tons. The.sc tigures stand for all vessels of+t n tons aiid more, 
but not for the local traflic taking jilac ’ wilh-ri the resjfcctive harbour 
itself. Of t e sum above mentioned, I^^,l '■;* aie sicnixi i •<. with a timn.'ige 
of Alt 4d,0' ,• tons, which eorres|)i>uds to about Hm; siv*' s of the sum total. 
The total shipjfing in our jiorts has during tic ‘u ns’ [leriod 189^,1901 
incretisffd by ;J7 

A great obstacle for Swedish shipping is, sis well known, the fact 
of the ports in the northern jiarts of our country being hloched hy ice 
during a great part of the year. In sonthern Sweden, on the other 
hand, the shipping can, ])raetically .spoken, be said to keep open the 
whole year round, tt.s a rule. 

During 1891/90, the .shijtping w’as on an average open 125 day,s of 
the year in Hernosaud, 3o;') days in Stocldudm. b.‘i8 days in Visby, and 
364 in Helsingborg. A comparison with earlier days shows that, on 
the whole, the time during which the shipping is blocked by ice, has 

* Eogister tons (Moorsoni system); for the ste;imcrs. net tonnaRC according to the German 
Rule. So also in tho following. — “ T. e. the tonnage of the sailing vessels + 3 times that 
of the steam vessels. — ’ 8tcani vessels’ tonnage, mnltiplicd with 3, in per cent of the 
total .Reduced tonnage.. 
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Table 140. 
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The Swedish Commercial Navy, in 1901. 


Groups of tonnage. 

Steam vessels. |SBiling vessels 


Total. 

Home-ports. 

Num- 


Horse- Hum- 

1 

Num- 




ber. 

lonnago.j power. ber. 

1 Toeoage. 

ber. 

Tonnage. 

tonnage >. 

i A) Oroaps. 








•Of 20—60 tons.... 

184 

6,227 

4.602 724 

1 2r),584 

908 

31,811 i 

44,263 

.'W-lOO 

133 

9,720 

4,!t76 637 

' 44,350 

770 

54.070 i 

73,310 

100-200 

225 

29.724 

9,744 308 

44,769 

f>33 

74,4931 

133,041 

200—300 . 

81 

19,718 

7.0;i3 2.39 

60,280 

320 

79.9981 

110,434 

300—100 

!)0 

17,147 

3,917 116 

.39,375 

165 

56,522, 

90.810 

400-.'j00 

41 

18,443 

3,923 f.9 

26,5.39 

100 

44,982 ^ 

81.808 

600-700 . . 1 

46 

27..'>33 

5,291 46 

27,654 

92 

5.5,187! 

110,233 

700—1.000 . 

- 86 

72,161 

11.634 , 24 

20,2(k') 

110 

92,366 : 

2.30,688 

1.000-2,000 

89 

117,12.3 

17.447 l| 8 

9,8.33 

97 

126,956 

361.202 

2,000 tons and above 


2:1,826 

2,5a') !| 


8 

2:1,826 i 

71,478 

Total' 

043 

341,622 

75,362 2,160 i298.S8« 

.3,103 

040,211 i 

1,323,4331 

1 n') HoBie>|K>rte. 








Bnthnian Gnlf . 

ir>4 

.39,4:19 

9.473 61 

17,611 

215 

57,0.50 

135,0281 

Baltic Sea . 

317 

108.724 

2:1,842 : 1,152 

1.58,8:19 

1.469 

267.588; 

483.0111 

1 West-coast . 

ii2;i 

177.748 

:i3,117 ; 70.3 

im»,;i62 

1,026 

287,110 j 

642.0001 

i other ports-. 

149 

i:>,7ll 

4.1:K) 244 

12,777 

:i9;i 

28,488 1 

50.010; 

Total' 

043 

.341.622! 

70..362 2.1601 208,380 

.3,103 

640,211 

1,323,433; 

i C) Piiadpal h.)u« portii. • 


: 






1 Gothenburg.• 

la's 

HU.KK); 

18.579 

19.088 

247, 

120.4K8 

323,2881 

' Stwkholni. 

177 

71.796 

le.iHf) 41 

5,262 

218 

8o.or»8 ' 

229.630 I 

i Helsingborg. ' 

46 

46.448 

7.782 («i 

i:i,tM)6 

KNi 


133.230: 

i Gefle. 1 

27 

14.929 

2,.382 16 

6.8:io 

kii 

21.759, 

31,617 1 


16 

8,974 

2.148 26 

10.185 

42! 

19,159, 

.37.107, 


14 

6,i;l2 

1.194 

2.:n:! 

19; 

8.475 • 

20.730 

! Solvcshorg. 


6,276 

ifSH 

I,:i6;i 

16! 

T.tKiO 

20,101 


been re<luoed of late. This i.s principally due to the development of 
the steam fleet and the building of stronger ve.ssels. some of which are 
especiallj' con.structed for winter traflic. Our most important towns have 
provided themselves with icr-hrcnl.rru. 

Concerning Swedish jioi-ts and docks, canals, and fairwa 3 fs, some 
informations are given under speidal headings in the following. 


Shipping between Sw'eden and foreign countries. 

The extent of Swedish foreign shipping, i. e., the number and tonnage 
of ve.ssels having left Sweden for foreign ports or arrived in Sweden 
from foreign imrts. is shown in Table 141 for the period after 1875. 
The medium for the years 1876 80, of the whole tonnage for such vessels 
entered and cleared out, amounted to 6-43 million tons. In 1901, Ifl'si 
million tons had been reached. 

On the whole, the shipping on Swedish ports is, in proportion to 
the population of the country, extremely great. At a medium for the 

* The tonnage of the sailing vessels + S times that of the steam vessels; cf. Table 139. 
— - On the inland lakes. 
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Table 141. Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries. 


1 

' Average for 
the years 




mm 




Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

! 1876/80. 

I 

i 21,919 

3,196,448 

21,472 

3,231,885 

4.3,391 

6,428,5533 

i 1881/K5 . 

: 27,611 

4,226,782 

26.182 

4.204,253 

53,793 

8,431,035 

: 1886/90. 

i 28,640 

4,9.34,938 

27,012 

4,95555,878 

55,6.52 

9,868,816 

1891,95. 

' 30,241 

5,931,8556 

•29,4a5 

5,970,121 

.59,726 

11,901,957 

' 18!t6 (JO. 

i 34,140 

7,781..894 

554,179 

7.793.822 

68.319 

15,575,716 

In 1898. 

j 514,702 

7.7ou,;tr)2 

554,621 

7,672,7.39 

69,323 

15,5573,001 i 

; . 1899. 

, 34,208 

8,18.5,511 

554.-292 

8,199,2.3(5 

68,5(M) 

16,384,747 ^ 

1 » 1900. 


8,.54S!..")39 

36..300 

8,579,.587 

72,.56-2 

17,1255,126 ' 

, > 1901. 

3.5,:iri6 

8,.337.98--' 

551,.')20 

8,228,717 

5)9,87(5 

16,.-i(>6,699 


• 

years 1900, it amounted to about .‘500 tons for each Imndrec) of inha¬ 
bitants. In the whole of Europe onlj' Denmark and the Netherlands show 
higher figures than these; even Great Britain and Ireland -top at about 
5!d0 tons per a hundred inhabitant. Remembering besides that home¬ 
shipping is more extensive in Sweden than in the countries just men¬ 
tioned, which sur])ass ns with re,gard to foreign shi])ping. the result 
will be that the total shipping on Swedish ports, in proportion to the 
population, is livelier jjerhaps than in any other European country. 

The cause oj this condition is that the merclnandi.se turned ov^r by 
Sweden is to a great extent of a yery voluminous nature. This holds 
good already about the ini]):,rts, of which fossil coal is the chief article 
of all - hut it is espeeialiy ajipliable to our exports, which, as w'oU known, 
mostly consist of timber, minerals, and metals, 

'J he circumstance just now .stated causes .Sweden to be of far gr-eater 
iuternationaJ importance as a coiisuiner r nnage than es regurd.s 
(toinmerc'-. . .-cording to Ki.v.n’s investig -. s, it is juvilaible that at 
pre.sen> ro i j 'icle in the commerce of the wei ’eq;ii}- so great a .ship- 
tonnage for its carriage as timber does; am ihi- :o tide our country 
is, as c.verjdiodj- knows, the greatest seller -i ail Ai.so in the coal com¬ 
merce, Sweden plax's an important part. Among the customers of Eng¬ 
land, only Geriuan\-, France, and Italy bn\- more of this article than 
Sweden does. 

Remembering this, it ought to he evident that, at the conclusion of 
commercial and uiaritiim- ti-eaties, Sw-eden, bet^ause of its important po¬ 
sition in shipping - as a great consumer of tonnage has considerably 
higher trumps on hand than might be exp-, cted from its comparatively 
small importance as regards commerce. 

Table Mi? shows how our foreign shipping is distributed on steamers 
and sailing vessels. In 1876/80, steamers of altogether 2-eo million tons 
were entered and cleared out; in 1901, the figure had risen to 13-99 
million. The tonnage of sailing vessels, on the other hand, has during 
the same time decreased from 3-88 million tons to only 2-58 mUiion. 

60 


Swtdm. 
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Table 142. Vesaeh entered from and cleared for foreign countries. 
Swedish vessels and foreign. 


Average for 
the years 

Swedish. 

1 Foreign. 

Tbimeands of tone. 

Vessels. Tonnage. 

1 

\ 

Tosseis. 

Tonnage. 

Steam 

Tessela. 

1 Foreign. 

1 Sailing TeBsela. 

Bwedish 

1 Swedish. 

Foreign. 

1876 80. 

19,565 i 2,371,437 

33,836 

4,1.56,896 

1,056 

1,545 

1,216 

2,611 

1881.85.. 

35,953 1 .3,0;«>,018 

37,840 

.5,39,5,017 

1,736 

3,037 

1,311 

2,368 

1886.1)0. 

35.149 : 3.454.369 

.so,ri0;5 

6.414,.547 

3,306 

4,616 

1,248 

1,799 

1891 9i). 

38,633 ! 4,011.511 

31,103 

7.8!K),446 

3,678 

6,316 

1,1534 

1,574 

1896 00. 

:)4.860 i 5,805,671 

315,459 

9.770,045 

4.1556 

8,471 

l,4i)0 

1,299 

In 1898. 

il3,.53.5 i ,5,719,400 ' 

.315,798 

9.6r;15,691 

4,3153 

' 8,375 

1,488 

1.278 

. 1899. 

.•5.5,044 6.271,039 

33,456 

10,113,708 

4,8158 

8.960 

1.433 

1,1.54 

> 1900. 

.39,))01 7,118.);i3 

315.;561 

10.004,513 


8.697 

1,.5.515 

l;X)8 

> 1901. 

39,173 7,576,867 

150,7015 

8,989,a33 

6,134 

7,857 

1,443 

1,133 


As to nationality the shipping was divided in the wa 3 ’ shown in 
Tables 142—144. On an average, for the j'ears 1876 80, vessels vrith a 
tonnage of altogether 2‘2: million tons flew the Sw<‘di.sh flag. In 1901, 
the figul’e had grown to T'ss million tons. The tonnage of fondgn 
vessels has during the same time grown from 4m « million to 8-9!t million 
tons. In per cent of the sum total, the Swedish vessels comprised 
during the first mentioned period 85 per cent, and in 1901 about 46 
per cent, thus a remarkable amtdioration. 

Ol' foreign vessels, the Danish ones are especially conspicuous through 
an enormous increase; in number and tonnage. In 1870, onlv 6 per cent 
of Swedish maritime trade was ett'ected b\' Danish vessels whereas, in 
1901. 19 per cent. The.se figures bear witness of de])lorable omissions 
concerning the guarding of our maritime intiu’e.sts in Oresund. 

Of other foreign vessels, the yonreginn show a strong declination. 
In 1870. no less than 84% of our foreign maritime eommunieiftiou was 
kept up by them but, in 1901, onl v 10%. On the contrary*, the share of 
the German ve.sspls ha.s during th(; same time increased from 8 */2 to 
10 per cent. Concerning the English ves.s(;ls, gr(;at fluctuations appear. 
In 187t), 14 y, of f»ur foreign shipping was kept up by them, in 1880 
about the same, but in 1890 more than 20;;;. In 1901. their share had 
again gone down to 9 %. 

To what extent our import and export are mediated bj’ Swedish 
vessels or by foreign on<;s, is shown from another point of view bv 
those commercial statistics which effect the said distribution with regard 
to the value of the. exchange of conimoditi(;8. The results are shown 
for a certain length of time in Table 146, page 941*. Evidentlj' the 
share is here considerably higher for the Swedish vessels than it was 
in the calculation referring to the tonnage, from which we conclude 
that principally voluminous goods (timber, ore, mineral coal) an; trans¬ 
ported by foreign vessels. 
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Table 144. Shipjnnff Communication with different countries, in 1901. 

In Thousands of tons. 


i • 

1 From and to 

1 

Vessels with ca 

Swedish, j Foreign. | 

r^ooB. 

Vessels in hi 

illast. 

Total. 

1 

Total. { 

1 

Total. 

Swedish. 

Foreign. 

Swedish. 

Foreign. 

1 

Total. 1 

j 

1 Norway. 

157 

40 

107 

101 

146 

247 

3.58 

186 

444 j 

i Denmark. 

.561 

.561 

1,122 

1,392 

2,373 

.3,765 

1.9.53 

2,934 

4,887 ! 

1 Finland. 

31 

113 

144 

M 

280 

3.34 

85 

393 

478 ' 

Dnited Kingd. 

2,438 

1,651 

4,086 

2.58 

247 

505 

2,696 

1,898 

4,564 1 

! Netherlands .... 

227 

591 

818 

40 

239 

276 

267 

830 

1.067 I 

1 Boljdam. 

173 

' 69 

242 

31 

26 

57 

204 

95 

266 

! German Empire' 853 

638 

1,461 

■ 803 

1,108 

1,611 

1,656 

1.746 

3,402 1 

France. 

170 

214 

.384 

12 

lil 

31 

182 

233 

415 1 

Russia . 

95 

86 

181 

.. 80 

235 

315 

175 

321 

460 1 

United States... 

— 

80 

86 

— 

21 

21 

— 

101 

101 

j Other lountries:. 101 

245 

.340 

— 

8 

8 

101 

253 

.354 1 

Total' 4,806 

4,288 : 

6,064 

2,771 

4,702 

7,473 

7,577 

8,066 

10,567 


whole jonrnev from Stockholm to Berlin, dnriiig the summer month.s 24 
hours, in'- winter 26 hours. — We notice furthermore the regular line 
Gothenhurg—Malmti — Copenhagen — Liiheck. 

Since 1891, regular stfam-fcrrg communication is arranged across 
Oresund between Helsingborg in Sweden and Helsingiir in Denmark, 
and since 1895 between MalmO and Copenhagen. The former is kept up 
by Danish ferries, the latter by Swedish and Danish ones conjointly. 


Table 145. Foreign shigping in 1901, according to Portg. ’ 


VllTts. 




; Total, 
tonnage. 

Ports. ! 

1 

Total 

tonnage. ' 

., 148,(124 

Mnlmo. 

2,.mass, 

128,776 

Gothenburg. j 

2,169,123 ; 

127,796 

lleUiugborg. 

1,842,428 

284,371 

110,414 

Ualnvstad. 

106.923 

\jaudH\irona 

280,388 \ 

.83.2H6 

tiddcvalla. 

267,800 

7i»,088 


255,614 

63,136 

30;7()2 

Varberg. 

.39,265 

Falkenberg. 

50,174 

31,101 

Karlstad. 

20,890 

.J 38,615 

llarstrand. 

15,241 

10,584 

Lidkiiping. 

104 

14,179 

Kungcif. 


-I 1,301 



327 

West coast. 

8,150,202 

f)0 

Total 

16,506,600 

.1 4, .306,371 




Liileft . UUH/uiS 

Saiidsvall.! tiS4,r>i)6 

Gefle. i «iH,.t0!» 

HcrnSaaud .' 468.320 

SuilPiliamii. I 

Onics...I 18Ji,786 

.SkeHef'tc&.■ 170,728 

UadikSTatl. I l.M,6o5 

droskiildtivik_{ 15.3,868 

Ilaparaoda. i 146,040 

Piled. j 62,467 

Norrland. j 4, MM, 126 

Stockholm.i 1,223,026 

Trelleborg. j 1,016,084 

Nykfiping.! 645,208 

Kalmar. 234,268 

Norrkuping. 220,174 


Karlskrona ... 
Karlsbamn ... 
Udkarshamn .. 
Kriaiianatad.. 

Ystad. 

Vestervik. 

Vioby. 

Uonneby . 

Sddcrkdping . 
SimrUhamn . 


Vesterds .. 
SOdcrtclgc. 
Vadstena .. 


llppaala. 

Linkuping.. 

Kaat coast.. 


Total tonnage of vessicls entered and cloared in foreign shipping. 
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Swedish Vessels in Foreign shipping. 

It has been mentioned already that of the whole tonnage for ves¬ 
sels arrived and departed, in 1901, in and from Sweden — which 
figures amounted to 10,566,699 tons — 7,576,867 fell to Swedish vessels. 

This is one side of the activity exercised during that year in 
foreign shipping by the vessels of the Swedish merchant fleet. The 
other side naturally is the voyages which Swedish vessels undertake 
between foreign countries reciprocally — which voyages consequently 
don’t touch Sweden, and thus are not included in »the foreign ship¬ 
ping of Sweden*. Here we will give some principal facts concerning 
each of these two branches. 

A) Concerning the part, our vessels take in the maritime trade 
between our own country and others, it is already accounted for in 
the division just completed, regarding the number and tonnage of the 
vessels as well as the most important countries for arrivals and depar¬ 
tures. What might be added hex’e. is the* amount of the gross freights 
gained on such voyage's, about which informations are hithertw gathered 
by the consuls concerning our own vessels, hut naturally not concerning 
the foreign ones. As we have no consuls in Norway, informations are 
not to be had concerning the gross freights for the voyages of Swedish 
vessels to and from that country. From above mentioned 7,576.^67 
tons, we consequently must in the account deduct the tonnage ^or the 
voyages on Norwai'. With smaller deductions besides, and as informa¬ 
tions are given only concerning loaded vessels (see the note on p. 947), 
our d^tea for 1901 embrace Swedish vessels entered and cleared out. of 

Taiilk 146. IHstrilnttioii of Imports and E,rports {according to value) among 
Sivedish and Foreign Vessels and Transport hg land. 


1 liiiporlH. 

Average for t\ie _ _ 

vcaiift 1 ' Vftv 

Value 

■S PBBvVs.'. 

\ 

iu "v. 

V.y • 
\UTV'V. 


Exports. Valne in 

! „ j 

Tvs»e\B.' VuntV.' 

Total. 

18fi2,65. 

49iai 


; 42-90 

0-87 

KNI 

10-75 

26-85 i 31-95 

045 

, too 

1866/70. 

•17i() 


44 42 

140 

im> 

37 0 ;. 

2-2.81 1 38-70 

1-28 

1 100 

1871.7r).. 


1 70 

40 88 

' 

liM) 

40 98 

1!I-18 1 38-52 

1-02 

i 100 

1876.'80. 

5188 

, r» 6-1 

, 40-22 

2-2ii : 

imi 

43-00 

1.6 95 1 39-70 

1-29 

; 100 

18S1.S.'). 

Ol-Vfi 

. 5-97 

38-82 

3-45 

ion 

4-l-|-.h 

11-78! 44-10; 

1-.88 

1 100 

1886;fK). 

63-12 

.6 0(i 

; 37-.29 

4-48 

100 

4.1-85 

6-98 47-53 ; 

1-04 

1 too 

1K9I.'9.5. 

60-8.^. 

i 5-fi2 

i ,3t»-2S 

4-21 

HH) 

41-25 

7-28 49-07 1 

1-80 

I 100 

18<>6 00. 

6.5- 1 « 

i' 4-.'>l 

! 37-71 

S-rlO 

I0« 

4.6-49 

9 .20 ■ 44-29 1 

0-92 

; 100 

In 1901. 

56-(l5 

1 3-64 

1 37-48 

'2!)8 1 

100 

50 69 

8 80 40 00 i 

0-49 

( 100 

. Iil02. 

64 99 

1 412 

1 38-74 

2-15 i 

100 

47-24 

7-72 40-21 i 

4-83 

! too 


‘ The returns regarding exports by land, previously to litOs!, are very incomplete, 
especially for the years 1897/ltlOl, see i 928. For 1902, the figures arc. on the contrary, 
complete', hence the great increase for that year. 
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Table 147. Total Foreign Shipping by Swedish Vexaeh. 


Average 
for the 
.wars 

1 » ' 

1 Total Shipping. 

i Vessels entered and 

1 cleared. 

i !. 

j Number. ; I'ouunge. 

• ) 

Total Toonage. 

Jo TtiousHUds of tons. 

}"■ ;.. 

With >' In hub ‘ Steam Sailing 
cargoes, j last. < vesselm, vcNsela. 

Gross freigii 
Thousands of Kr 

j Xhstween 
_ ^ , .SwtHleoand 
Total. Foreign 

1 ports. 

ts. 

>aor. > j 

Between j 
Foreign 1 
Iiorts. 1 

1876 .... 

1 

99,9.56 ! 4,479.951 


1.235 

1,997 

9,476 

33,314 

1 

i 18.965 

16,549! 

1881,85 .. 

95.917 ! 5,949.7a» 

3,998 

1,315 

9,778 

9,465 

33.«l« 

i 19,659 

14.964 i 

1886,1)0. 

98,949 1 6,701,704 

4.864 

1,838 

4,393 

9,;109 

33,428 

! 9(1.877 

12,5511 

1891 95... 

iiO,7«6 1 7.779,571 

5.473 

9,307 

5,546 

2.931 

32.320 

21,993 

10,627 I 

1896 Oo. 

36,385 1 10,63.5,694 

7,294 

.•1.349 

8,.5.30 

9.106 

47,331 

1 34,179 

13.1591 

In 1898... 

36.;!73 10,975,094 

6,998 

.3,277 

8.192 

9,08.3 

43,414 


19,064 

. 1899.... 

36.6.57 ; 11,179,440 

7.849 

^.♦>37 

9,437 

9.042 

32.208 

37.829 

14..386 

» ItHX)... 

38.S36 : 19.9.54,965 

8.679 

4.975 

10.819 

2.135 

01.006 

49,977 

18,089 

. mu . 

4o,.531 ; 14,988,779 

9,Sl6 

4,443 

12,9.87 

2,009 

31.071 

36,189 

15,782 


4,2l9,f<U) ton.s. Thi* whole ainoniit of gross freights was for these vessels 
(counted on arrival) kronor. Of this ainoniit, IS,902,095 kronor 

were for .oyages to and from (rreat Britain and Ireland, (>,228,409 kronor 
for voyages t ) and from the Oerman Empire, 2..‘HH,102 kronor for the 
traffic on France, 2,030,0:17 for Denmark, 1,952.975 for the Netherlands. 
1,090.509 for Belgium, etc. On all the other parts of the world fell 
only 2,975,;-138 kronor. 

B) The trading of Swedish vessels between foreijm countries reci¬ 
procally is known, in case a Swedish-Norwegian consular station is 
visited during the voyage. During 1901, these consulates reporte<l upon 
the arrival and departure of about 12,8<«l Swedi.'h vessels bent, upon 
such voyages, of altogether more than 7,(lf)0,<('*(* tons. The gi'o.ss freights 
amounted to 15,781,714 kronor. t)f this about 4': million kronor are 
stated to be from English ports, from German ones about 2-3 miijion, rnd 
from non-European parts of the world about Fs million kronor altogether. 

A summary of the foreign shipping of the Swedish mei'chant fleet 
is given in Table 147 above. The Table evidently indicates a progress 
when comprising the whole, although the increase only falls to voyages 
between Sweden itself and foreign countries. Concerning the economical 
result, the amounts were for a long period almost stationary, or even 
decreasing, the cause of which is to be exclusively sought in the fall 
of the freight-rates. From the jjeriod 187(1/30 to 1896/1900, the tonnage 
has grown by 138 %, but the sum total of the gross freights has during 
the same time only increased by 33 •i. To a certain degree, this may 
depend upon the decrease in the number of more distant voyages. — 
The last few years show a considerable improvement, just as with regard 
to all our trades. 


’ A krona l lo ahilling or 02G8 dollar. 
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The propositions of the Commerce and Navigation Committee. 

Rather unfavourable conditions in certain cases with regard to 
oiir foreign shipping, caused, a few years ago, the appointment of the 
above-mentioned Commerce and N'avlgatioii Committee, charged with 
the mission of ]»roposing such measures as may be found necessary to 
the hel])ing uji of comiiierc(> ari<l navigation. Above we have already 
given an account of the propositions made by this Committee for the 
promotion of commerce, and it is evident that part of these must be of 
significance also to navigation. Other propositions of the Committee 
more directly relate to this latter; of these we will here make a brief 
mention. 

In the coiMinnnications which tli(i local cominens^ and navfgat'on delegates 
as well as jirivaU' associations anil individuals have submitted tii tin; (.'ommittec, 
the iirincipal causes of the rather unfavourable state of our navigation were 
iinaniinon.sly ]iointed out as bi'ing the lack of easily accessible capital for 
canving on trade in accordauce with the claims of the times. .\t tW; turning- 
point characterized by tlie transition from sails to steam and the o-xchange of 
wooden vessels for irou ones, our connti'v was unable to keeji ajtace with the 
i'..pid develo)>iiieiit of certain other countries. With us capital has been de¬ 
manded principally for other )iurj(oses: iiobistrial establishments and, above all, 
for railwny.s. What lias thus been lost in the domain of navigation, cannot le 
rtigained without some special evertions. It will be necessary, first of #11, that, 
in jibicc ol' tile many small and powerless ship-holders, such come to the fore 
in <-ollected force and <d' sufficient capital, capable of jiutting at sea vessels of 
modern si/c and oiiui]iment ami of surmounting casually unfavourable conjunc- 
tures.'wbicb id course cannot be altogether avoided. 

In order to obtain the capital requisite, ibe (’ommittee proposed a new 
legislation with vgard to the riaht of pioiny o oorfynye on rt’f.irln: as things 
were the . VC' Is could not he usi'd us security for loans without being handed 
over as a pledge, in whicli case the owner was preventcil from the fn'o use of 
his vessel. For more directh’ to assure tlie shippina tlie aftiucnce of capital, the 
Committee also pr(>i>osed the ustahlishrrient of a Maritime Mortgage Bank; 
instead of this some members of the Committee iiroposed a Loon Fond of 5 
millinn kronor, which amount, however, ought to he brought up to 10 million 
kronor when necessary. — Finally, the instituting of trardina Ktiynuls was pro¬ 
posed for ]iersong desiriug in foreign countries to acquire furtlier skill in the 
carrying on of a ship-holder’s husiness. 

For the revival of our navigation is of necessity also to effect a pulling up 
of the Swedish shipbuilding industry, which for several decades has been on 
the retrogradi!. In order to effect this, the Committee pro])oscs extended right of 
reatitution of duty for imports of materials and ship-building requisites used for 
the building, rebuilding, and repairing of vessels of over 40 tons. — Further, it 
is proposed, by the aid of a State grant, to build, in the first place at Stockholm 
and Malmu, and afterwards at some other place north of Stockholm, docks of 
such dimensions that big modem vessels can be taken into them; and finally, that 
also here traceliny support be given to persons desiring to study ship-building 
in foreign countries. 
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Also in navigatioii legislation, several changes were proposed, with a 
view, among other things, to see that no unsuitable basis be used for deter¬ 
mining the navigation fees and that in general the ship-holder’s business ma^ not 
be burdened wim too high fees. 

Several of these proposals are in preparation by the respective au¬ 
thorities. Yet, some of them have already caused alterations in the 
legislation. As early as 1901, the Riksdag approved a new law admit¬ 
ting of mortgage on eessels; the jjroposed maritime mortgage bank, ho¬ 
wever, was not realized, but instead of it the above mentioned Loan Fund 
of 5 million kronor was grant(‘d (since 1904). Concerning the naviga¬ 
tion fees, an abatement is made, inasmuch as the Vonsuhitr fees (see p. 
971) have been abolished (since 1904). 


Home Navigation. 

The home navigation of Sweden has long been arranged in a simply 
model wav'. The very lively communication between the different parts 
of the country is kept up by several hundred steamers; and for the 
local tia'i'fic in oiir large archipelagoes, as well as for the fisheries, 
types of pcc;uiarly Swedish sailing boats have developed, some* of 
which may here deserve special mention. 



In the Archipelago (SkargSrd) of Stockholm. 
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Also the Swedish coast-steamer early developed into a type which 
is very characteristic for our country. 

The Swedish coast-steamer is in general a vessel of medinfh size, about 60 
meters (200 feet) in length. Ven- elegant in appearance, it almost resembles a 
tpleasure yacht*; it is extremely well kept: painted, cleaned, and polished up 
at very frequent intervals. The iitting-up affords every comfort: the saloons 
are cosy, carpeted, well lighted and ventilated; the cabins are furnished with 
comfortable berths, and with large and soft sofas (hardly ever with sleeping- 
berths placed above each other, as is so often the case on the steamers of other 
countries). The attendants are exclusively female, and also the restaurant, which 
is at the same time excellent and inexpensive, is usually conducted by women. 
This perfect cheerfulness and coiufoi t in everything, together with traveling through 
sceneries of peculiar beauty, without any rolling of the sea and consequently 
without sea-sickness, make the voyages with our archi[ielago- and canal steamers 
a real recreation, which circumstance also of later times has commenced to receive 
increasing attention on the i>art of tourist* from fonugn countries. 

Of the Swedi.>sli boat-types for sailing the most noteworthy are 
the Koster boat, the Hoslag .sloop, and the Bleking punt'! 



Roslag dooji. 

The Kostfr boat, which has receivttd its name from the Koster islands on 
the coast of Bohuslan, is a particulary happy combination of a good and safe 
fishing vessel, being able to take a considerable cargo, and of a good sailer, braving 
with success the notorious gales of the Skagerrack. The Koster boat is decked, 
very strongly built, and furnished with two sails, fore-sail and storm-sail. This 
type is the one generally used in the pilot service. 
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The Roslag sloop, deriving its origin from the 17th century, iS' entirely 
open and furnished with one large sail, fixed to a boom, in about the same man¬ 
ner as the mizzen-sail of a schooner — as also with a fore-sail. The construction 
is particularly elegant, although somewhat heavy in shape. This type derives its 
name from the Roslagen, or the coast immediately north of Stockholm. 

The Bleking punt belongs primarily, as indicated by its name, to the pro¬ 
vince of Blekinge. This boat is capacious and light, a good cruiser, and easy to 
manoeuvre, and possesses a great capacity of running before the wind. It is also 
used in fishing in the open sea, in which case it has only one, very large square- 
sail; otherwise it has, besides main-sail, at least also a fore-sail. 

The entire botne navigation in our country in 1901 — not including 
vessels of less than ten tons nor yet traliie within the respective ports — 
comprised vessels entered and cleared to a number of 212,409, with a 
total tonnage of 21,85(1,290 tons. Of these, 148,608 were steamers with a 
total tonnage of 18,405,95(9 tons; the steamers thus represent tlT’s % of 
the number and no less than 85 -1 % of the tonnage. — Concerning the 
traffic on our canals some aeeounts are given below. 

As a rule, the home navigation is the jji-ivilege of the national Hag. 
In Sweden, however, the Korirct/ian vessels enjoy the same rights as 
the Sweilish, and some otlur nations have here, according to treatie.s, 
the right of carrying on coast traffic. 

Canals. 

In^ Sweden, the natural water-weys have had a fleidded influence on 
the cultivation and colonization of the country since more remote times 
than history can tell about. The rivers and the lakes were the i)rinci])al 
transport-routes. The row-boat was pulled past the falls on the journey 
up. Going down one often went in the rapid. In Norrland w'e .still 
can see the state of things formerly jii’edominant all over the country. 

In Sweden attention was attracted to the value of artificial water¬ 
ways earlier than in most other European c-ountries. ' 

Engelbrekt, tlie great patriot (see p. H<), .already coiiiinenced to build a canal 
between Lake Miilareii and the IJaltic at SOdertelge, though circumstanceg pre¬ 
vented him from completing tlie work. King (iustavus Vasa (1523/(i0) in this 
respect, as in so many otlxTs, manifested his open look into the future. Nearly 
all the large canals, now completed or propostal, were ]inijccted by him, and 
negotiations for their e.\ecution commenced, though these fairways, according to 
plans then proposed, would havt! been of comitaratively modest dimensions. Be¬ 
tween Lake Veueni and the Kattegat along the River (ihtadf, betwttcn the lakes 
Venem and Vetteni, and further between the Vettern and the Baltic along the River 
Motala-strhm, he proposed opening canals. But also between the lakes Venem 
and Hjelmaren, between the Vettern and the Hjelmaren, and lictween the Hjelmaren 
and the Mdlaren, canal works were thought of. However, there were no means 
fur the execution of these plans. 

Charles IX in 1696/1610 accomplisbed a construction of canals between 
the Lakes Mhlarcn and Hjelmaren. But as the canal-locks wore made of wood, 
thev soon fell into decay, so that already about 1620, Gustavus Adolphus com¬ 
menced to build a new canal between the Hjelmaren and the River Arboga&n, which 
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was completed in 1640. When considering how undereloped were the conditions 
of the time, how both capacity and willingness to work were lacking, and how 
there was no home-experionce in this sort of work, one will feel obliged to 
admire the determination with which thes<! enterprises were undertaken, and the 
perseverance and strength with which they were pursued to the end, in spite of 
all reverses and difficaltics of both economical and political kind. Builders from 
Holland were called in, but strangers as tliey were to the natural conditions of 
our country and the materials that must be used hen;, they were obliged to adapt 
themselves to the eirciiinstauees; at the same lime alisolutely unpractised workmen 
liad to be used. Under such eireuinstances, it is no wonder that the work was 
not nil to the standard. 



Lock at the. J'roUhiitfan Cana 


The new Iljelinare Uanal h.ad also to be tboronglilr rejniirod only aft<>r a 
collide of years. After thirty yettrs of work, this reptiration was tinished, but 
already fourteen years later fltiitO), the canal wa.s again in a veiy bud state and 
had to be rebuilt (1691 I7iil). This work wtis done more carefully than before, 
but as yet knowledge and experience were not <(uite sufficient. Alretidy in 1740 
a thorough reparation proved necessary. The csinal was with difficulty kept 
open till 1770, when a complete reconstruction had to be done, which was 
acetimplished in 1776. The strncturo was improved, hut remained unsatisfactory, 
and already in 1814 it proved difficult to keep the canal open. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the experience-, gained when building the (liita Canal, a reeonstruction 
was finally commenced in 1819 and accomplished in 1829, that put the canal in 
the com]iarat.ively lasting state in which it is now. This little history shows what 
difficulties eanal-huilding had to fight tigainst, before, after centuries of efforts, 
full insight in the most suittible methods was gained. 
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It i8 pttncipally 
through the building of 
the TVollhStte and the 
Gota canals that the 
technics in this respect 
have been developed in 
Sweden. At TrollhKttan, 
f’olhetti in 1718 com¬ 
menced the execution of 
his ingenious plan of a 
canal past the falls, but 
the work was suspend¬ 
ed owing to the death 
of Charles Xll. Hecoin- 
meiicod about 1748, it 
was once more susiiended 
(111 aixount of a mishap, 
which shook the confi¬ 
dence in tlie enterprise. 
The tirst jiracticable 
canal-lock wa> past the Trollhiittan Falls was built in K'.i.'i 18 imi by Xorilfirttll. 
and is likely to ho at a long time yet. The entire canal in its iiresent state 
dates trem 18.38 44. 

The GSta Canal was built during the years lHlO/3‘2. It unites the Italtic. 
at the bay of Sliltbaken, with the lakes Vettern and Vonern, and conseiiuently. 
together with the Tnillhiitte Canal, mediates the communication between the east and 
west coasts of the kingdom. The thought of such a canal can be brought as far 
back as to Bishoii Urask, in the lOtli,century. The honour of having carried 
through* the enter|irise In longs to BaUzur con Huten. 'file whole undertaking did 
not cost fully 16 million kronor, which faioni’able result iiartly is explained by the 
fact that considerable trooji-cominands were empboed in the execution of the work. 

Table 148. lymols and canalizcil iralcr-aiiHtcuis of Siredcn.'' * 


('anals. 

i 

of coji. 

ctuistrnc- . ,. 

slrociioD ' 

titin. 

Kriinor. 

Leogtli. 

Kslt(tt4€ter.s. 

^ , ' .\rti- 

Idttll. IIcIjiI. 

Doptli.^ 

Sreter>s. 

IxOt- 

toni- 

width. 

Meters. 

f 'anal-Uicks. 

• 4 

N’um- lA*n>rih Wieltli.j 

OtT. I^t.tors iMctcrs.jMi'tors. 

Trollhattc. 

18.38 44 ■ 4,5(KWKi 

81f, 

8() 

30 

ii'it 

I 

i*>| 

7-1 

3-0 

Gota. 

1810 3:1 lo.HOO.OdO 

201-5 

874 

!$() 

14'3 

;i8 3.5(! 

7-1 

30 

SSderteige . 

180619 8-26.1(K) 

•2 6 

1 fl 

3(! 

ll'O : 

1 414 

8-(S 

3-6 

Hjelmare. 

1819 30 . l,4(X),(iOO 

64-1 

8'.5 

•i*> 

10 7 

9 3.5(i 

7-1 

2-1 

Oirehro. 

1887 88 b.39.(JtX> 


•JO 

2-2 

10-7 

1 372 

7-4 

27 

Eskilstuna 

]8or),6() ' 297,350 

10'7 

1-8 

2-4 

7-7 ■ 

3 41 6 

7-1 

27. 

StrOmsholm.... 

1842 60 . 4,257.260 

100 5 

14-4 

1-5 

, 

.31 . 20-H 

5-.3 

!'♦*> 

Dalsland. 

18(!5.69 . 1,449,265 

2.');i'!) 

7'!> 

1'.5 

4 (! 

28 20-7 

4-2 

18 

Snkrke . 

1872,74 1 4.3.860 

174 

01 

2l 

4-2 ■: 

1 20 7 

4-2 

21 

Kinda . 

1865,71 ■ 1,293.820 

80-2 

26'» 

1-6 

5-4 ; 

15: -ig -l 

4-9 

1-5 

Seffle . 

1866 70 1 371,(XX) 

!X.)'!( 

12-8 

21 

7-7 i 

1 37-1 

7-8 

3-0 

StockholmLoekl 

1845. .50 ; 1,106,-265 

01 

01 

3(! 

9-6 i; 

11 45-] 

9-6 

3-6 

Other'*.' 

— 918,0.50 

221.5 

v.y-A 


— !i 

16: — 


— 

Total, 

— 32,331,870 

1.120 9 ! 183 1 


_1' 

181 1 — 


— 


' Two canals (the Lower and the Upper). — * Figures arc wanting for .3 canals (among 
’he »Othcr«). — ’ Under the lowest water-level. — * At a number of 9. — ‘A meter — 
3'28i feet. A kilometer = 0 621 mile A krona = l lO shilling or 0 268 dollar. 
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Of onr other eanale, the DaUland Canal is interesting at the point of view 
of technical execution (the famous »Aqueduct» at HJfverud, where the canal is 
brought across the stream in a steel-duct). — A survey of our canal-buildings, with 
the most important dates concerning their dimensions, etc., is given by Table 148, 
and concerning the size of the traffic by Table 149. 

Of hitherto accomplished canals, only four are intended to 
directly faidlitate navigation between Sweden and foreign ports; these 
are the Trollhatte Canal, the Giita Canal, the Sfidertelge Canal, and the 
Canal-lock of Stockholm. At the time of their building the Swedish 
merchant fleet consisted of such vessels that nearly all of them could 
j)ass the canals. But just at this time steam began to be used as 
a motive jiower and iron as a boildin|f-matcrial. The ve.asels now got 
<jiiite (lirt'erent forms and diincn.“ions, and it did not last long till 
those vessels whir.di <'ould jtass onr canals, were found unfit to compete 
in trading with the new vessels. Of the above mentioned canals, none 
therefore, bnt the canal-lock of 81ockh(dm. has mediated any direct traffic 
worth mentioning between fortugn countries and inland ]).>rls. Between 
Vermland ]orts and foreign countries .some traffic has occurred, but 
this has rather shown the inexpediency of the vessels used. Still it has 
been sufficient io prove the great advantage that might be gained for 
the <'onntrv, if ocean-^oing vessels conld visit our inner harbours. 

Hesidcs lor direct traffii- with foreign countries, the (liita Canal 
was, however, intended to serve the Iransit-traffii' between the Baltic 
and the North Sea. Sueh trafii(r»ha.s also been carefnlly planupd and 
attempted, hut toe dimensions of the vessels are not suffieient for 
it. The purpose of our canals has theretore liecii j’ediiced to the 


T.4lBI.» 149. ('ana! m lUH}.' 


rann'- 

’'assinjj 

TS. .nil! 

SltlttlJUTS 

Ntllliln'l-. Tomjflfff. 

l.iphtt r- 

'N'ntnlu’r. 'rftnT-.it.*. 

**Bial- 

sail- IJubl- «»r 
inK ci> Tim 
\ 1 ^- Iht 

si'Jk 

(*aual 

tBes. 

Kronor. 

Dalsland. 


3.82:! 

ll().l9!t 

.119 

10.262 

290 1.2.56 3.;J45 

81,063 

: Kskilstuiia lower 

1.170 

(102 

34.610 

31 

1.030; 

202 275 

12.461 

Eskilstuun uiijs-r 

r>i9 

;!52 

28.704 

4 

yw 

— 163 

4,.371 

1 (iiits. 

5,00.o 

l.-l.‘ll 

144.018 

1,621 

9'!,412 


218,675' 

; Hjelmare . . 

i.m 

681 

40,716 

(>5 

2.397 

3 608, 1 

34,299' 

. Kinda. 

;)..">07 

■'.Oitti 

6,1,914 

oH 

1.544; 

107 1,174 72 

38,343 

: SelHe. 

i.oa; 

1,618 

139,493 

191 

7.197: 

2 218, 8 

52.4:34 

' Stockholm laick 


4,660 

223,241 

2.108 

106.280 ■ 

T)!') r.ri06l 

55,4:10 

Strdnisholm. 

;.i.o9i» 

671 

13.726 

4r)8 

13.9701 

-- l,836i 125 

34,533! 

\ Sbderl elge. 

tl,”14 


291,701 

1.224 

61.4741 

458: 1,1.54. 796 

56.365 i 

Trollhatte. 

9.;{2o 

6.493 

6iK»,:ii;s 

l.;i42 

77,672:: 

321 1.211^ 242 

484.2011 

Vaddii*. 

4fi.'> 

80 

5.983 

181 

10,284 i- 

129' 62; 3 

1,0.59 i 

1 drehro. 

2,059 

1,470 

r>5,982 

106 

2.4ill 

149: .334 - 

17,803 i 

j Other. 

34,837 

20,107 

34.5.717 

2.rK)7 

88.549 i- 

6,082: 5.7491 392 

31.490 

Total; 


40,729 

2.137.017 

10.21 S 

470,084 18.33S 23,0S3| 9.204 

1,122,527 


' ('om‘criiit\g the tonuago, it is to be rouiarkcd that this is not iuilivated for th? smal¬ 
lest vessels. — * The traffic was i-arried on. during that .vear, only 4’s months. 
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The Gold Ciinal, at Berg in (istergiHlnnd. 


facilititing of mercantile connection ijetween different places the 
country itself. 

When the era of railways began, the interest foi- canal construc¬ 
tions fell into oblivion in all countries. .But the last, few year? have 
brought a great change. The strongly foi'ced i'onii)etifion everywhere 
compeJs a redintion of the cost.« of freight, and rapidly a diatrihiition 
of worl: has e,stablished itself between railways and waterways, inas¬ 
much as the trans[)ort of heavy goods which don’t need speedy des¬ 
patch, has been tiansferred to the latter; concerning such, the freight 
is decidedly more favourable for tran-sport by water. And herewith a 
new era has dawned for canal-building, and gigantic enterprises in this 
respect are in several countries already completed, while still more are 
being planned or jirepared. 

In Sweden too an experience of the su])erior cheapness of w’ater- 
ways for heavy goods has made itself felt and led to the same result 
as everywhere else. Also in our country attention has been roused to 
new constructions of canals on a large scale. A scheme for an improved 
canal between lake Veuern and the Kattegat is alreadj' worked out 
and presented to the Government. 

On these new canals one has, however, far greater pretensions than 
in earlier times. They are required ho be navigable for ocean-going 
vessels, and the canal-journey must be effected with the greatest speed 
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possible. With regard to technics, there is nowadays nothing to prevent 
the satisfying the new demands, but naturally the costs of construction 
will be highly increased. 

In the existing Trollhatte Canal, built about sixty years ago, the number of 
canal-locks is Ifl, the length of the vessels 31‘5 meters, their beam 7 meters, their 
deepdrawing 3 meters, and their displacenieut 250 tons. The time required to pass 
the canal-locks in this canal is at best 3 hours. F'or the now projected c.^nal, 6 
canal-locks are projmsed. The largest vessels that will be able to pass it have 
a length of 110 meters, a beam of If.'i meters, a doejtdrawing of 6 meters, and 
a displacement of .'(,00(> tons, fessels of moderate dimensions ought to be 
able to j)as8 all the canal-locks in about an hour’s time. 

The roused interest for improved (canals also !<howH itself in the 
Government bill to the Kiksdag in 1900, when a vote of credit was 
asked for toward.s the iiiv'estigat ion of new cunal-routes of great 
dimensions from the Venern via the. Vettern to the Baltic, from the 
Venern via the if jelm.'ireii to the ^iUlaren, besides .several shorter canal¬ 
lines. By mean.s of such canals, constructed with about the same 
diinension.s as those intended ibr the Trollhatte Canal, direct traffic 
between inland ]>orts and foi-eigii countries as well as tran|iit-traffic 
hetwt'eii the Baltic and the North Sea could be advantageously arranged.. 
It is to he hojied that, during the new era which has now begun for 
canal-building, Sweden may maintain, within this domain, the prominent 
]iositioTi it occupied already long ago. 



Photo. K. 
BiiADH j:ii. 


Thv Sodertelyc Canal. 
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Harbours and Docks. 

By Harbours we mean, not only such inlets from the sea and the 
large- lakes as have good read-steads and aflPord protection against sea 
and wind and fittings for the ships, but also those which aflFord an 
artificially made one, where such a natural jirotection is wanting. 
Characteristic for our Swedish harbours is their never being tided. 

Of natural harbours there is in our country a well-nigh countless 
niunber, many of them being provided with quays for the mooring of 
vessels and for loading and unloading of goods. The number of har¬ 
bours artificially made, is comparatively small. The most important of 
them are those of Halmstad, Helsingborg, Ystad, Kalmar, Visby, and 
MalmO, where a new, very considerable harbour just was inaugurated in 
1903. — In 1901, dues- were received at 225 harbours to a total amount 
of l,811,lo9 kronor. The largest amounts were presented by the har¬ 
bour of Gothenburg with 290,29o kronor, that of Stockholm -with 
220,031. and that of Malml) with 118.129 kronor. 

Docks are to be found in Gothimburg, MalmO, Oskarsharan, Noir- 
kitping. Stockholm, and several other jilaces. Besides, there are for the 
•use of the Navy ('n'' <lock in Stockholm, and six in Karlskrona; at the 
last mentioned place, there is beside.s a new one in course of con.struction. 
.\n idea of the dimensions of our docks will be gained by Table l.oO below. 

Larger Slips for vessels are to be found in Gothenburg, Malino, 
KarlskYona, Getie, and Stockholm. At Finnboda and Langbolmen (l>oth 
in Stockholm), vessels of 119 meters in length can lie hauled up, at 
Brvna.s in Gefle, vessels <if 11« meters, and at Boinhusvarfvet (also in 
Gefle), vessels of KKi meters. The largest tonnage — l,7UO tons — can 
l)e received by the Malini) .sli]i. 


Table l.'iO. nf the dimeuxii'ns of the Dcoks.'-' 


Docks. 

, Deptli. ’ 
Meters. 

Width. “ 

Meters. 

Length. “ 
Meters. 

Docks. 

Depth. ‘ 
Meiers. 

Width.« 

Meters. 

' Leiigth. ^ 

! Meters. 

Lindhoimen “ ... 

.5-94 

U-s.i-, 

fi4i;i 

SiiderkOping’... 

i 2-97 

7-13 

‘ 

Helsiugliurg_ 

4-75 

11-S8 

81 •9.') 

Motala’. 

! 2-97 

7-13 

; 

Malms “. 

3'71 

J0:i9 

1)4 IK 

Sjotorji ‘. 

j 2-97 

713 

i 

Limhamn. 

1-78 

H-81 

;15b.'1 

NorrkSping. 

1 

1 10-64 

j 71-26 

Solvcsborg. 

4-45 

17-81 

89-I1- 

Galcrvarfvet * 


17-81 

! 89-ot 

Karlskrona" .... 

1 fill 

19 00 

70 00 

Bei'kholmen “... 

.5.34 

16-63 

i lOtl-OB 

Oskarshamn_ 

' 4'4i) 

l:i-66 

87i59 

I);o “ 

;).')B 

10-B9 

1 97-98 

l);o 

2-38 

14-92 

48'10 

SSdra Varfvet*. 

6-00 

19-00 

72-00 


The dimensions of the new docks proposed (see p. 951) are: Icngtl) 160 
meters, width of tlie dock-gate 20 meters, and dejith on the apron 7 meters. 

’ On the auron. — * In the gate of the dock. — ’ Between wind and water. — * At 
UotfaeabuTg. — “By nslng caissoons, vcsselB 71'ii<i meters in length, can be taken in. — 
° The dimensions pat down are maxima for the six docks in Karlskrona. Minima are: 
depth 0 8 meters, width IfyHi meters, and length 63’13 meters. — ’ At the Cfdta Canal. The 
dock holds 6 to 10 vessels. — “In Stockholm. The dock at SOdra Varfvet is a floating 
■me. it can take vessels of 2,000 to 2,500 tons. — “A meter = 3281 feet. 
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Pilots and Lighthonses. Maritime Life-Saving Establishments. 

In Sweden, Pilots and Lighthouses, as well as the Institutions for 
succouring the shipwrecked, form together the Pilot Service (Lots- 
verket), under tlie Pilotage Board (LotsstyreLsen). 

As (Mirly as the inidille of thi‘ 16th century, there existed ordinances enact¬ 
ing tiiat whoever, after undertaking the duties of a pilot, ran the ship aground, 
should incur the jnmalty of death, unless such grounding w(>ro caused by a high 
sea or violent str(‘ss of weather. 'I’lie Pilot Reroiec. ns a State institution, dates 
hack to the tionis of Charles XI (1660, hly In 165.6, I’ilots of •he Crown 
had allott(id to tlieni certain farms out ot the Crown domains; these farms were 
exempt from nil taxation, on comlition that the owners undei-took to givi' pre¬ 
ference in piloting to shi]is of the Crown. , \s tlo' navy incri'ased, piloting deve¬ 
loped. In 1687, a Director of the Pilotage was appointed. In 1774, compul¬ 
sory }>ilotage was introduce<i, all ships coming in from the open st«a heing therehy 
obliged to employ one id' the Crown jiilots. Deacons and other sea-marks were 
in use as far hack ns the Middle Ages, hut (hiring the rei.gn of tjustavus Vasa, 
in 15.5(>, th(' jieasiints n'siding on the coast and adjacent islands were enjoined 
to beacon all reefs, shoals, or shallows with hrooni-heacons, both within the 
fringe of islets and rocks (The SUargard O and out at sea. .At the iirSsent day, 
tin' waterways and cimnnels are heaconml in such a way that, on one side, there 
are beacons painte<l red and surmounted by a broom (llnskprickar). and. on the 
otlnT side, beacons consisting id' a stake or ]iile ]iainted black and white, plain- 
beacons (Sliitiirickar). 

With respect to Phjlithoiuee, it rfnay be retnarkeil that the Kullcn^ l.ight, 
in Skanc. is the tddest, having been erech-d as early as 1.560 ((museijuently 
during the jieriod when that jirovince was a Danish iiossession). However, it is 
only since 1 8 (t 0 that the development id lighthouses has been rapid. The first 
light-shill was stationed on the Falsterboref, in Skanc, in 1844. 

1 Iff Lit’i'-xoriiiij oroaiihiitioii dates from the end of the 17th century, but 
was at that time entrusted to private persons. It "as not until 1K5.5 that the 
tirst l.ife-saviug tation supported by the State, was established; since then, 
howcvir, !i ■ sa'. ...g faeflities have developed with tolerable rapidity. 

Suilluif Itirictloiix for the Daltic. Sea were puhhsbcd in 1644 by one Captain 
Johan ManiofOn. of the. .Vdiuiralty, who also puhlishid a kind id chart of the 
Daltic. A better one was issued in 1604 by Captain (Jadda, but the formation 
of a Nautical (.'harts’ Office (SjoUarteverket) was not commenced until 1737. .\t 

present, there are excellent charts extant of the coasts of the kingdom. A fuller 
account of this will be found under the heading Ofticial Majis. 

The Pilotage Board (Tjot.sstyrelsen), the functions of which are 
refrulated by in.struetions of Octolier 14, IS'.IX, includes a president, 
with the title of Director Getieral ((leneralli'tsdirektor), and three 
other members, of whom one superintends the Secretary's Department 
(Kanslibyrati), and another the Pilot Branch, the third being Chief 
Engineer (Ofverfyringeniiir) and jiresiding over tlie Lighthouse-Engineer¬ 
ing Office. The officer at the head of the Pilot Branch is only ap¬ 
pointed for a limited term of years. — The regular staff of the Pilotage 
Board, in 1902, numbered 20 persons. 

Sweden. 61 
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Table 151. Pilot and Lighthouse service, in 187ljlB02. 


i 1 

j. Average for’ 

1 the Vears i 

1 1 

Pilo¬ 

tages. 

1 ■ f 

i Ex]>emH-‘ 

Pilotage I ■^v.-ecks ’ 

fees, i *1*® Pilot 
service. ‘ : 

Kronor. Krom^r. ' 


At the end of the period. 

Pilot 

Bta> 

tions. 

Light- 1 
houses-j 

Pilot 
Staff. 3 

Llirht- 

boiisp 

Btoff.s 

Valiio of 

bOtttH, lii^fat* 
bouspg, etc. 4 
Kronor. | 

1»71.'75. 

fK.ia!4 

6:41,830 970.793 i 

182 

1.52 

79 

963 

241 

5,432,218! 

1876 80. 

4.5,486 

717,425 1.0!i3.609 

183 

144 

iS5 

8:16 

2.35 

6,133,491, 

1881 8 r>., 

.'11.234 

6:45.641 l.:4:41.120 

*>04 

136 

191 

759 

341 

7,fi38,041 

1886 90.... ; 

27,647 

tWO.168'1,:J43,578 

192 

185 

241 

780 

361 

8,429,081 

1891 95.. 

34,117 

731.695; l,578.:i.55 

20.3 

1.34 

281 

875 

482 

9.620.490 ■ 

1896 00. ..., 

4.1,846 

tt;4;i,390 I,710.'247 

205 

i:4i 

312 ! 

939 

414 

I0.:410,218 1 

In 1902 ... 

44.8i« 

1,043,499 ; 1,664.294 

273 

129 

304 1 

928 

385 

10,91.5.950 1 


The Pilot Service (Lotsverkot) as now constituted, was organized 
in 1881. The coasts of the kingdom and adjacent waters are divided 
into eight Pilot Pistricts, bearing tlie names of the towns in which 
the head of each district (with the title of Pilot Cajdain, ladskajiten), 
resides, viz.: Lulea. Sundsvall, Stocklndui, Visin', Xorrkoping, Kalmar, 
Malmii. and Gothenbnrg. As a rule, a Pilot Cajdain is selected, either 
from among the officers of the Royal Navy, or from among ihe Pilot 
Lienteiiants (Lotsliijtnant), of whom tlnwe is one in each district, acting 
as second o1Rc<t to the cajitain in command and as his de-jiuty. The 
Pilot Lieutenants are also, as a rule, selected from among the officers 
of the Royal Navy, ('ither in active service or in th<‘ reserve. 

The non-commissioned officers and the, staff of a Pibd District eom- 
jirise, specially for the. pilot Service: Chief Pilots (ilfverlots) at .some 
of the more imjmrtant stations, Pibd Siijierintemb'iifs (Lot..sfdrman) 
at the other stations; besides, the reiiiiisite nnnilier of pilots, in 
three classes: Master Pilots, I’ilots, and Pilot Apjireiitices (Miistei'lots, 
Lotfs, and Lotsliirling); further for the lighthouse service: Lighthouse 
Mast(>rs, Lighthou.se Kee|)ers, and Lighthou.se Servants (Fyrmastare, 
Fyrvaktare, and Fyrbitrade); finally, at the life-saving .stations: Mas¬ 
ters (Uji[)S 3 ’ningsman), Coxswains (Hatstyrare). and llowei’s (Roddart*). 

All persons holding fixed a])jiointmenfs and drawing ])ay under 
the Pilotage Hervice are liable to serve in the Royal Navy (upon 
order of the Government) in e.ase of war or more im])ortant occasions 
of naval armament. The Director General of the Pilot Service, together 
with the body of Officers and men employed in the Pilot Districts, are 
under military law. 

The Pilots mu.st be thoroughlj’ familiar with the water-ways and 
all .shallows in the neighbourhood of their stations, even when all 
beacons and sea-marks are wanting; it devtJves ujion them to place 
beacons and other sailing-marks in position immediately after the break- 

* InclwUng the expenditure for the Life-Baving cBtahlisIunentx. — ’On the coagte of 
Sweden. — ’ Inclnding the staff cummon to the Pilot and Ijighthouse services (JISJ in liX)2). 
— ’ The valne of the boats owned by the private individuals of the staff not included. 
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ing uj) of the ice in spring; see that vessels arriving from abroad 
only enter by the officially authorized channels, and that they call 
at the j)ro]>er customs stations; they have further to provide the sea¬ 
faring public with any pilotage required, etc. The pilots in general are 
in receipt of no fixed wages, their principal source of income consisting 
in the ])ilotage dues that they olitain from the navigators whom they serve. 
However, at stations wliere only trifling or insufficient earnings in pilo¬ 
tage are obtainable, the pilots generally receive a definite remuneration, 
varying between 60 ami 60(» kronor (h l-io sh. or O’-ibs dollar). The 
total of the pilotage dues obtained at each place is divided among the 
pilots at the tmd of every nionlh, generally in e..|nal parts, celledjoilot- 
.iharrs (lot.slotter). These vary extremely. Thus, the large.st jiilot-share 
in 1!H):? amounted to kronor, while the smallest was only 33 krimor. 

The former was obtained by each pilot at the great iron ore exporting 
harbour of Dxelosuiid. the latter by each man at a small jiilot-station 
on the eoa.st of (Gotland. 

The Lighthouse Staff have to see to the lights and, as regards 
large ,«ea-lights. to make sure that they burn from sunset to sunrise, 
as long as naxigation within the range of their light is no1»imjM‘ded 
by .solid ieeticdils; they have also to attend to fog-.signaliug when* 
necc.ssary. -At the small lights along channels between the islets that 
border the coast, there is no jiermanent attendance; they are generally, 
however, looked after once a week and burn continuously day ar t 
night. As regards them, there are .sjieoial iii.structions about tbnes of 
liglitijig. The iitiendaiits at lighthouses have permanent ajipointments 
ufider the .State. 

'/'Ill- TAfihlships on the east <foas1 of Sweden are jdaeed in position 
as early in spring its feasible, without too great a ri.sk being incurred 
from drif*ijig ice; they are taken in towards the end of the t’car, 
as soor fs ,,y poftsLltility of their being frozen in is to be appre- 
hendt'd. Hut on the south and west coast- of the kingdom, on the 
other hand, the light.slujis are soimdimes Jctl at their .stations all 
through the year. The value of the 21 lightsiiijis in l!Kt2 was estimated 
at 2,1(10,000 kronor. 

Life-Saving Establishments. The nnmlier of persons em])loyed at 
these stations in 1902 xvas 154 (inedusive of 23 men who also belonged 
to the pDot and lighthou.se. services). Their duties consi.wt in endea¬ 
vouring to save shi]>wrocked or distressed eiaovs. They receix e payment 
for each salvage operation. 

Statistics. 'J’he J’ilot Service, in its entirctx, is exclusively supported by 
the lif/lithouse and beafonagi'-dues (Fyr- ocli baknu'dlc.ii), i. e., the fee paid by 
vessels leaving for or arriving from abroad. This charge is at prc,sent 25 dre 
( 3’3 (/.) per ton, and for certain voyages, by bill of tonnage; it yielded in 
1902 the gross sum of 1,750,043 kronor. The number of ps'lot/airmaya is 2,077, 
and tliat of beaconx, bidizes, etc., 4,959. — The number of vessels that ran 
aground in 1902, with a Crown pilot on board, was 41, but in only one of these 
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cases did the Military Court, haring to enquire into the circumstances, sentence 
the pilot as being guilty of the mishap. — Concerning the development of 
the Pilot and Lighthonse Services, from 1871 onwards, statistics will be found in 
Table 151, page 962. 

AV the 18 JJfe-savinij Stafionx in the kingdom 7 persons were saved in 1902, 
and since they were started,- a total of altogether 1,661 )>crsoiis have been rescued. 

The Pilot Service entirely or partially siqiports no less than 26 Sohoola in 
remote localities, and instruction was there given, during 1902, to 271 children. 

Sweden has always occupied a proud position in the domain of lighthouse 
technics and inventions. Wo will only mention here that the first reroh'iiui lifjht 
provided with a mirror-reflector (holophot.c), was en-cted at Marstnind in Swcidcn, 
and name such Swedish inventions as: the von Ottvr system of lighting certain 
sectors where shoals exist with varying intermittent lights (Klippsken); the 
hindhfrg system of producing intermittent lights by the use of automatic rotators, 
which can be employed for small lights not constantly watched — ii system now 
applied at inshore channels nearly all pver the world; and also a lamj) of special 
construction used in these lights, giving continuous iliuinination liy the aid of 
petroleum, etc. 

Salvage and Siring Work. 

In tbe decade 1671 80 divdng-ojierations for the salvage of the ear- 
goes of whi^jswrecked vessels are for the lirst time recorded in Sweden. 
■At that date, a foreigner, F. A. von Treuleheu hv name, obtained a 
license from the Crown to carry on regular diving and salvage work. 
Later on (in lf)92 and 1729 respectively), two I)ivin,g-(.lom|)anies were 
formed, and their licenses wen' renewed from time to time. These two 
companies succeeded in existing side by side until 1802, wlieu au altera¬ 
tion was etfeeted. inasmuch as one single Diving and Salvage Com])any was 
then founded to embrace tlie whole kingdom. Thai eompany continued 
till the summer of 18,^1, hut during the later years of its existence, it 
was subjected to various restrietioiis in its monopoly. In the thirties 
of last century, an attemjit was again made to form a privileged 
association, and a charter was granted to it, but salvage work shortly 
afterwards fell into the hands ot private speculators. 

The credit of having introduced a systematic organization into salvage 
work is chiefly due to Consul E. Liljewalch, who, in 1869, founded the 
Neptune Salvage Co., which is now well known all over the world. 
The operations of the company are. by no means restricted to Sweden, 
for they have extended to many remote j)arts of the old world. Nor 
have offers of salvage business from America been wanting, although the 
comi)any has not hitherto had the opportunity of availing itself of them. 

The principal salvage applianvea in the jmssession of the Company at pre¬ 
sent consist of; 11 salvage steamers, 8 lixetl centrifugal punqis, 22 portable steam 
pumps, 2 centrifugal pumps worked by electricity 6 large 8teaiii-air))uinps, 25 com- 
jdete diving-apparatuses, 4 cylindrical iron jmntoons, 2 prismatic iron pontoons, 
4 timber pontoons, 1,800 fathoms of nine-inch steel cable, 200 fathoms of »(lalle’s 
chain:>, 100 fathoms of chain-cable, 42 hydraulic jacks, and a number of sca-going 
bulks fitted with steam cranes, sea-going lighters provided with lifting-cranes, sub¬ 
marine blasting appliances and rock-drilling machines, and various blocks, jiggers, etc. 
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The Salvnije-StennH'r the S’lptune. 


Sinre its fonnatioii, tlx- cnuiiiaitY has nared: 4 inm-cl.ails, 1 toryjedo-bout, 
401 !arR(! strainers, 127 eiiastiiig and iiassenger steamers, 448 sailing vessels, 
.■> dredging inaeliincs, 1 liglitsliiji, 1 jiilot steamer and 1 poiitondoek and 881 
miseellaneons, cargoes, rigging, etc., or in all l,08',i sueei-sst'ul salvage operations, 
tlio gp-wls thus saved representing, in their damaged condition after salvage, a total 
value id' 1 ;il.d.'iP.OOO kronor. Ainong the above operations the following may be 
siieeially mentioned: the Knglish steamer the Kasington , in 1899, in the neigh- 
honrliood of ( iiistantinople; the Knglish steamer the jConingshyi-, iii 1890, near 
('ape Ki: istene: the (rermnn emigrant steamer the Kider-. in 1892, off the c.oast of 
the Isle of Wight, in the liritish (’hannel (a partienlarlv fine performance): H. 
M. S. the sllovve', a liritish iron-clad, in 1893, off Fi-rrol. an achievement that 
gained the Company a worldwide celehrity. and olduined for them and their 
employees suiierlative jiraise from the liritish Admiralty. The salvage of the 
Knglish steamers the Willysiko' in 1898, off'the Canary Islands, and the vChina*, 
in the same vear, in the Ih-d Sea, were also very notalde jierforinances. 

During reeent years eft'orts have been made in Sweden to find a means of 
working at a greater depth than formerly, whi n .'tO meters was the deepest to 
which a diver could descend. Deserving <d' special notice here is the Waller 
Tube, a diving-ajiparatus constructed in 18!t5 by a Swedish engineer 1'. A. Waller. 
It consists of a sheet-iron Inbo in several sections f.istened together; towards the 
bottom it widens out so as there to' form a fairly roomy compartment for work¬ 
ing in, the instrumental equipment td‘ which is of ingenious construction. Passing 
through the working room are, on the one hand, vertical iron bars, which are 
movalde up and down through hermetically closed apertures and capable of being 
turned into various positions from inside the chamber, and, on the other, instru¬ 
ments that are made to project horizontally by means of wall-bearings and which 
can be moved in and out through the walls of the tube from inside and' can be 
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twisted and directed towards different jwints. The vertical bars are fitted at tlieir 
lower extremities with hooks, so that they can be thrust down to grapple under 
the object to be raised. At their upper ends they are furnished with chain coup¬ 
lings and connected with windlasses or cranes above water. The instruments 
that work horizontally through the walls of the tube are intended to be used as 
an alternative, for which purpose there is an exterior hemispherical shutter, which 
can. be closed hermetically or opened when necessary. By in(fans of the Waller, 
Tube the Swedish steamer »S6dra Sverige , of about 000 tons, which foundered 
among the islands outside Stockholm, in September 1805, was raised between Sep¬ 
tember 1896 and May 1897 from a riejith of 55—56 meters (about 180 feet), or 
twice that from which it had previously been found (tossible to raise sunken vessels. 

In addition to salvage-work at great depths the Waller Tube is likely to be 
employed in scientific investigations at the sea-hottom. there being no difficulty 
for a diver to descend in it to a great dejith and to nunain below for any length 
of time desired. 

Navigation Sfhools. 

The navigation schools of Sweden originate from a school for the 
education of mates in Stockholm, established on the strength of a Royal 
Letter of June 4. 1658. Their present organization is foinnled princi¬ 
pally on dihe Royal Letter of April 7, 1841. and at pre.sent the Royal 
'Regulation of .tune 0, 185)0 is essentialU' in force. Four romjtletc scliooh, 
consisting of one navigatioti and one engineer division, are established 
in Stockholm, Gothenburg. Malmii, and Hernosand; and sij-. oiit/f con¬ 
taining a navigation dicmon, in Gefle, Kalmar. Karlshamn, StrOmstad, 
VesterVik, and Visby. A navigation division consists of one class for 
mates and one for ship-ma.sters, an engineer division, of one cla.ss for 
engineers and one for chief engineers. The schools are subordinated to 
the Naval l)e])artment. An inspector, nominated by the Government, 
Bupei-intends the appropriate course of tlie insf I’uetion, is i)resent at exa¬ 
minations, etc. Al. eacii school, the closest .snjiervision is oxcercised by 
a Board chosen by the town council at the rcsj)ecti\V plac.es, aifd by bhe 
Government a manager is appointed, win* is also head-teaeher in the 
navigation division. The other masters and extra teachers are- appointed 
by the Naval Department. Managers and teachers are entitled to a 
pension when they have attained 65 years of age, and count 65 years 
in office. The salaries of the teacher staft' are paid by the State, but 
school buildings and houses for the managers are provided by the re¬ 
spective towns. Other expenses are defrayed by public funds and 
the pupils’ fees. 

For naval officers and ship-masters who want to legitimate them¬ 
selves as managers, a Course is annually arranged in Stockholm for 
higher mathematics, astronomy, compass-instruction, tide-instruction, and 
nautical meteorology. 

A pupil at a Navigation acbool shall have attained 16 years of age, a mate’s 
apprentice shall have served at sea at least 2 years, a captiiin’s apprentice, who is 
to have passed his mate’s examination or have equivalent knowledge, 3 years. 
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For an engineer’s apprentice, at least one year’s practice in the managing of a steamer 
engine is required and one in steam-engine work at mechanical works; for a chief- 
engineer’s apprentice who has passed his engineer’s examination, at least half a year’s 
engineering on board a sea-going steamer. Applicants for the mates’ or engineers’ 
class shall know the four rules of arithmetic in whole numbers and fractions. 

The instruction begins, for a navigation division, on the first week-day in 
September at four schools, after September I.*) at three schools, and in October 
at the remaining three, for iin engineer’s division, also on the first week-day in Sep¬ 
tember at three of the eomidete schools, in October at tbe fourth, and proceeds 6 
hours every week-day — with fifteen days’ recess at Christmas — up to the time 
for examination, which in tlie mnigation division is held between April 20 and 
June 16, in the engineers’ division in the latter half of March. 

The instruction includes in the mates’ class: arithmetic, geometry, 
plane trigonometry, terrestrial and asironomical navigation, and laws; 
in the sea-captains’ class: above mentioned subjects more comjdetely, 
as well as spherical trigonometry, nautical meteorology, mechanics, 
shipbuilding, knowledge, of steam-engines, and hygiene wfth bandaging; 
in the engineers’ division: arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, knowledge 
of steam-engines, and tdeetricity. 

The year of study 1903, 08 passed their final examination as 

sea-captains, as mates Ibf), as chief engineers 71, and as engineers 95, 
besides which 54 ordinary and 22 private jiupils passed their examina-* 
tion in the knowledge of steam-engines. 


Maritime •Legislation. 

Oil June 12, ItldV, a general Swedish maritime law was insticuted. Later 
on, snpph’inentcd, among other things, with cerlain parts of the regulation for 
merchgutshiji-niastcrs and sailors of March .'50, 1748. and the insurance and 
distress riigalations of (ictoher 2, K.'iO, it did not lose its forc.c till after two 
hundred years. The maritime law tlicii i)as.sed, of K ’iruar)' 2;5, 18fi4, was founded 
on the chief pri icijdes^cd' the law it sliould replaie, hut was eomplctcd. according 
to tlic n .airemciits of the time, witli a utilization of the mor»' na’cnt legislation 
of foreign comilries. It was followed on Juitr 12, 1S9I by the maritime law 
valid now (from 1892 inclusive), whicli was compiled in collaboration with Kor- 
wegian and Danisli delegates, and this less for want of alterations in the law of 
1864 than owing to a wish for eoiniminity in the maritime legislation of the 
Scandinavian emmtrics. Ttiis community is also pineipally realized. 

Swedish maritime legislation, at the side oi' tlic jiart principally or exclu¬ 
sively belonging to civil law and contained in the maritime law, has, moreover, 
found an expression in a multitude of by-laws, decreed by the administration. 

A vessel is conxidwd Siieedish when eitlior at least two thirds of it are 
owned by Swedish subjects or by Swedish and A'orwegiau subjects in common, or 
else lielongs to a Sw^isb joint-stock company whose Hoard sits in Sweden, and 
whose share-holders are Swedish subjects. 

27te ri^ht to fit xhipx for home as well as foreign shipping accrues to any 
Swedish man or woman. When several persons are owners of a vessel, a chief 
uicner has to be selected among them, who always must be a Swedish subject 
and domiciled in this country. 

The owner is personally responsible with all his property for the liabilities 
he personally or through another person takes upon himself with respect to the 
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vessel as well as for the claims of the crew, on the strength of hiring-agreements and 
contracts of service which the ship-master has entered into. For other claims 
the owner is responsible only with the vessel and cargo. When there are several 
ownera of a vessel, each one has personal responsibility only in proportion to his 
share in the vessel. 

Of all Swedish vessels, intended for naval commerce or the conveyance of 
passengers and having a tonnage of 20 register tons or more, a register is kept. 
Ttie register of Swedish vessels has up till now been of no legal importance, as it 
is only in 1901 that a decision has been taken which may entail the right to mort¬ 
gage on vessels. The registering is centralized in the Hoard of Trade. After the 
registering, certificates of nationality and registering are issued, which, together 
with a muster-roll, are the papers Swedish ves8(‘ls leaving for foreign jmrts must 
carry with them to certffy their nationality. — Tlie domieile. of the vessel is 
decided by the owner, who has to ui.ike an entry about it in the register. 

Among the ordinances regulating the obligalions aud jrricileges of the ship¬ 
master, those are of special importanie which jilace on the captain the principal 
care and responsibility of the sea-worthiness of the vessel. Swedi.sh legislation 
namely prescribes preventive control for this i>urpose only for j)assenger- and 
emigrant steamers. The captain’s duty in this respect refers not only to the 
vessel itself but also to its equipment, crew, supply of provisions, etc., the stowing 
of the cargo, and hereunto belonging things. l>uring the voyage he shall do 
everything, to ke«'p the vessel in a sea-worthy state. Neglect in this regard en¬ 
tails itanishment, which also devtdves on the owner or any other person who, on 
‘behalf of the owner, has had anything to do with the vessel, and intentionally 
has seduwd to such a crime or encourag(!d it. Under special cirenmstama's men¬ 
tioned in the maritimi' law, the master has to take measures foi- an inquiry and 
insptiction of the vessel, to make a protest, etc. 

Coeidemvotioo occurs not only when repair is imjM>ssible or the vessel can¬ 
not be sailed to a port where the re])aration must take {dace, but also when the 
vessel is not worth being reqiaired. 

.A privilegi' of the crew, working in the direction of securing the use of 
sea-worthu vessels, is that the crew has a right to obtain dismissal if the^master 
neglects to jmt the vessel in a sea-worthy state, in case it be. not in such a 
sta^ for tin’ voyage it shall undtirtake. Moreover, it is the duty of the inast(!r 
to have the vessel inspected for ascertaining its sea-worthiness when jnore than 
half the crew makes this ]>ropusition, and, in case the vessel be already loaded, when 
the mate or the engineer joins in the {irojxisition. If at tin- insix’ction reasonable 
ground is found to be lacking, those who have demanded the action shall defray 
all expenses and losses caused thereby. — In connection with this may be men¬ 
tioned that, at th(! marine, declaration, two experts have to assist the muni¬ 
cipal court and that, when a vessel has been lost, abandoned, injured, <tr certain 
other cases have occurred, the court shall, in comiectiou with the. declaration, seek 
to produce complete explanation as to the causes of the. accident. Abroad, the 
marine declaration is to be held by the Swedish—Norwegian Consuls assisted by 
experts or the local courts. The consul has to {irodnce the explanation aforesaid, 
if not already held by the court. In Norway and Denmark the courts are liable 
to bold such explanation in connection with the marine declaration to Swedish 
vessels. 

Conc.erning the obligations of ship-oicners towards the master and crew, 
when they leave their service on account of special circumstances mentioned in 
the maritime law, those are regulated by the law. The bringing home of master 
and sailor, — Swedish and, in case of reciprocity, Norwegian, — if they have 
left their service in a foreign place, owing to the wreckage, condemnation, or cap¬ 
ture of the vessel, as good prize during war, is paid by the State. 
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The maritime law further regulates the relation between freighter, charterer, 
and consignee such as: closing of charter-party or agreement about the carriage 
of goods; agreement about lay-days or time for awaiting the receipt or deliTery 
of the goods; the legal relation between the charterer and the consignee byjneans 
of bills of freight; raising of loans on bottomry, or loans on the mortgage of 
vessel, freight, or cargo. It also contains by-laws concerning distress, damage by 
collision, salvage-money, marine-insurance, etc. It ought to be mentioned that 
the so-called silent priorities, the rc'al sea-claims, which carry with them a right 
to security in vessel and freight, entitle to payment before the claims of other 
creditors. To these sea-claims belong the <‘aptains’ and the crews’ claim for pay, 
and the time of prescription ior this claim is one year from the day the service 
cease.d. Other claims are liable to prescription within times regulated for the 
different kinds in the common or maritime law. 

Mustering and issuing of muster-roll are obligatory when the vessel is 
hound for foreign jiort. hut when it trades in Sweden, they occur only when the 
master or the crew desire it. The mu8tei*-rolI is issued at the mustering, which, 
in a town when' there is a Sesimen’s Itegister Office (Sjdmanshns, see. p. 973) 
takes jdace, hefort' its attorney, in other towns before the ^eci-etary of the 
magistracy. 1‘artial mustering as well as iiaying-oft' is done by .one of these 
authorities, or, in boroughs and c.onntry-]iorts, by the director of the customs, or, 
outside the Kingdom, by a Swedish-Norwegian consul. 

For mustering within the Kingdom, it is required to be enlisted>in a Sea¬ 
men’s Hegister Oltice, or to lielong tfi !h<‘ lioyal Navy. It has to be observed, 
then th.at the captain and mate be Swedish subjects, that they as well as the 
engineer he <iualified, and that at least three quarters of the crew consist of 
Swedish and Norwegian men. lii foreign ports, foreigners to the number of more 
than a quarter of flic crew, can be shipped or mustered, and Swedes withc"* 
being enlisted at a Seamen’s K’egi.ster (Tfficc. 

The statutes set down in which cases and to what extent qualified masters 
and oilicers shall he found on a vessel. To be (/milifed to oommand a iner- 
cliant-fchiji going beyond Skagen !ind l.imiesniis to other ports on the North Sea 
than a Norwegian one. or to ports on the (.'hanuel as far as llrest. or other 
ports in (Ireat llritain and Ireland and there unto belonging islands close 
by, it is veiju jd to have a mate’s ce.rtifica'e. lo have attained 21 years of 
age. or -o ha • a mafiter’s certificate. On a mote extensive voyage, a master’s 
eer1.ific.ati’ is required. To obtain such iiapers, it is ncce-Miry to be a Swedish 
or Norwegian subject and to have fulfilled certain duties with regard to na¬ 
vigation and jiroofs of knowledge To obtain a mate’s certificate, it is neces¬ 
sary to have attained 19 years of age. to obtain a master’s cortitiente, 21 
years. The acquiring of a master’s certificate presupposes the. possession of a 
mate’s certificate. 

For contrid of that means of conveyance ilsclf with which maritime business 
is carried on, there are, a.s before mentioned, regulations only concerning passenger- 
and emignint steamers. The legislation for passenger steamers has, besides, been 
subjected to revision by certain ]iersons, the schemes of whom will soon be presented. 
Concerning emigrant eessels there are jirescrijitions to be found in an ordinance 
of .lune 4, 1884. For both those kinds of vessels insjiection is required. For 
the security of the navigation, regulations are given in an ordinance about mea¬ 
sures for the avoiding of collisions, etc., containing partly international rules 
acceded to by Sweden, partly special rules for the navigation in Swedish waters, 
and, in a proclamation concerning signal-lights on board vessels, containing detailed 
jirescriptions of dimension, construction, and application of top-, side-, and anchor- 
lights. Purposing the security of navigation, rules also exist concerning tjye car¬ 
riage on board vessels of explosive goods and dangerous oils. 
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The State has, moreover, fixed the limits of activity for assistance of navigation 
and naval commerce exercised by ship-brokers, just as the State has fixed a special 
tax of provision for arbitrators of averages. In this connection should be 
remembered the activity purposing to aid those who carry on shipping and tra¬ 
ding which duty devolves upon the Swedish-Norwegian Consuls. According to the 
tJonsular Regulation of November 4, 1886 and the instniction attached to it, 
the consuls have to promote the welfare of the United kingdoms to the utmost of their 
power, particularly with respect to commerce and shipping, and generally to aid sea¬ 
farers as well as especially to see that imisfa-rs of vessels enjoy their proper rights. 

Through treaties with most of the sliipping nations, Sweden has provided for 
its shipping a treatment, upon condition of reciprocity, due to the most favoured 
nations, or a national treatment, in foridgn ports. Trading here in the Kingdom 
is nevertheless only allowed, except to Norwegian vessels which are equal with ours, 
to Belgian, Banish, Italian. Butch, British, and tierman visssels. 


Shipping Dnes. 

.According to Swedish legislation, common dues accrue on the shipping, 
partly abroad on Swedish vessels, ])artly in Swedish jiorts on Swedish and foreign 
vessels. They are, as a rule, calculated according to the net register tonnage of 
the vessel, This is titund out by the Register lueasarement, the result of which 
is enten-d in the Bill of tonnage (Mathref). 

Before 1871, the measurement in Sweden was founded on the weight of 
cargo which the vessel could carry, and a corresponding tonnage was calculated 
for the vessel. That year tlie Moorsom system, already hefore adopteil by 
most of the ship]>ing nations, was accept<;d here, through which the measurement 
was foufflded on the capacity of the vessel, and was its tonnage decided expressed 
in register tons. (1 reg-ton = 2‘s.a enhic meters =— 100 English cidiic feet). The 
net register tonnage is found by deducting from the total tonnage the cai)pcity of 
certain rooms reserved for the captain and crew, and for the pro]mlsion, naviga¬ 
tion and mamMmvring of the vessel. Ounjerning the deduction for sti'ann-rs of engine- 
room and coal-boxes, one distingnisln.'s between the so-called British rule, 
according to which a percentage depending n]»on the relation between the capa¬ 
city of the engine-room and the brutto tonnage, is deducted from the latter, and 

the so-called Gi-riuati rule, according to which the really measured csipacity of 

the engine-room and the coal-boxes is ileducted. Most of the sea-faring nations 
use the British rule at the measurement of steamers. This rule was introduced, 

by the ordinance of 1874, in Sweden also, but already in 1880, one ])assed 

over to the Berman, which is still used, but with a right for the steamers to get the 
tonnage calculated also according to the British and Banube rules and the 
result thereof entered in an ajijiendix to the aforesaid Bill of tonnage (Mathref). 
Of late, several demands have been made of a return to the British rule, and 
the Commerce and Navigation committee, appointed in 1898 and mentioned several 
times before, has also recommended an attachramit to this rule. 

Common dues In Swedish ports for Swedish and foreign vessels are: lastage, 
pilotage, light-dues, tonnage fees to the Seamen’s Register Offices, harbour-dues, 
and land money. 

The lastage, which 1877/86 was 14 fire per ton, is from 1886, 10 5re 
(1'3 d.) per ton according to bill of tonnage. These dues arc paid each time on 
arriving and on leaving. If a vessel makes several voyages during one civil year 
between Sweden and a foreign port, the dues are paid only when leaving for the 
first voyage, and on arriving again only when the vessel carries cargo and unloads 
more or less of it, whereby a vessel is considered in ballast when the cargo 
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falls below a tenth of its net register tonnage. Vessel which, during voyage 
between foreign ports, in Swedish harbour loads or unloads goods to at most a 
fourth of its tonnage, is free of dues. The Commerce and Navigation committee 
has proposed the abolition of this due, but it has lead to no result. ^ 

The -pilotage. Valid regulations are given in the proclamation of No¬ 
vember 17, 1896, which with obligation to employ pilot unites pilotage-duty as a 
rule. Vessel which sails between Swffdish and foreign port and passes a pilot’^ fair¬ 
way for piloting through which the vessel during current civil year has paid 
pilotage Um times, if it is a steamer, and live times if it is a sailing-vessel, is 
released from pilotage during the remaining part of the year, if the foreign port 
is situated inside the line I,indesnas • Haiisthulm, hut these dues are reduced to 
half the price if the foreign iMtrc lies beyond the aforesaid line. Vessels of 40 
tons or below that are free of dues, and also steamers which make regular voyages 
between Swedisn and Danish ]>orts at Oresund. 

The light-due, which about 187ii accrued also on vessels in home-shipping, 
is now’ paid only by vessels over 40 tons* in I'oi’eign shipping. According to a 
proclamation of .Tune 14, 1894, light-due shall he paid with 2ii ore (3‘;i d.) per 
ton of the net register tonnage for every vessel, which arrives froih or leaves for 
foreign jiort, but if such duo has been iiaid during a civil year, for steamer 
eight times and for sailing-vessel four times, the vessel is free fro?i: paying this 
.(iue during that year. 

From the above-mentioned three kinds of dues, coaling-and projisioning- 
v(!S8els and vessels looking for orders are released, further vessel which owing to 
forcible reason tom lies at a port, Crown vessel, a. o. 

Tomittgi- to the Settme.ji’s Jlegister Offieeg is made out, for vessel which 
from Swedish port leaves for Norway or foreign jiort, with 3 (ire (0’4 </.), if the 
vessel is Swedish or .Norwegian or heltmgiisg to a foreign nation in the iiorts of 
which Swedish vessels enjoy national treatment, hut otherwise with 5 Ore ,.''7 d.] 
— all jier ton according to Swedish or eiiiml foreign hill of tonnage. K i vessel 
leaves a Swedish port seveial times during a calendar month, the due is paid 
only once a month. 

I/urboiir dues are ]iaid for vi. ssels and goods according to special taxes con¬ 
firmed hy the tiovernmeiil on the ailvice of the .lulhorities with the a])plication 
of certain princiiail rules, and with a valniity of live ye-irs. 

jMiid moi 7 is paid for vessel which niaket. use of institutions for ship¬ 
ping at cc’tair sufl'erance-wharfs, principally in Norrland, after that the owners 
have obiitinod tlie permission of the (lovernmeiit r.' receivi does according to a 
fixed rate. I’boso duos are generally reduced to hail for vo'sels which at the. 
place unload or load capacity not exceeding half tin' bui-deii of the vessel. 

77ie due.-i foe the register nieasuremeni in Sweden at present, as a rule, 
fall upon the owner. For bill of tonnage and some other papers of a vessel, 
stamp-duty and expedition-fee are jiaid. 

Concerning all kinds of dues here mentioned, the Commeree and Navigation 
committee has proposed altered rales, imrposing to lighten the burden of taxes 
resting on the ship]>iug. 

Abroad, Swedish vessels have hitherto paid consulage and, in Creat-Britaiii, 
a fee to the Swedish church in London. Consulage, which fee, however, recently 
has been abolished (from 1904 inclusive), was to be paid in a port where there 
was a Swedish-Norwegian Consul appointed. The fee to the Swedish church in 
London is paid with O’s penny per ton by vessels which arrive in London, 
and with O’s penny by vessels which arrive in other parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Commerce and Navigation committee. has proposed the ta¬ 
king away of this fee and its replacement by a corresponding Government 
grant. 
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The Sailors. 

vOur sailors’ occupation and the conditions under which it is carried on in 
many respects deviating from those of other trades, there exist regarding them 
certain special arrangements and regulations which should hero be mentioned in 
short. 

Various detailed provisos considering the relation of sailors to their masters 
are given in the maritime law of 18i)l. The captain has to engage and to dis¬ 
miss the crew. At his being shipped, the sailor gets a balance-book, where the 
agrt^ment is entered in full. Hesides, he is to present himself in person to 
the muster-master, before whom all the documents regarding the compact are 
to be laid out and the agreement accepted. He who duly has engaged to go 
into service at a stated time anti fails to do so, can be scut for through the 
police. 

If a seaman is shipped for a certain time, and this expires during the 
voyage, he must go with the vessel to the nearest wharf. Is he engaged for an 
unlimited iieriod, lie has to stop in the stTvice till the shiji arrives at the place 
of engagement or, if he was shipped in Sividen, till the vessel comes to another 
Swedish harbour. If the plan of voyage he altered before dejiarture from the 
place of engagement, dismissal can be insisted upon at once, else only under cer¬ 
tain circumstances. Has the sailor bei-n id service for two years, he can — in 
case tin vessel he not going straight to such a place where he can get his dis¬ 
missal in acc.udance with the contract — without regard to the contents of the 
compact claim his dismissal at the tirst phwe the ship calls at for loading or 
unloading. I'.ut even before that, he can demand his discharge against substitu¬ 
ting another able man. if be jiroves that be can gid the eommuml of a sliiji or 
any higher eraidoymeiit on board a vessel. Hesides, he is entitled to demand his 
discharge in case war renders the voyage dangerous, if the ship he not sea-wortliy 
aud its defect be not reiiairod, if the vessel cease to be a Swedish one, or if he 
be somehow or other iil-treatisi on board. 

The sailor has a right to medical attendance, to free jiassage home in certain 
eases, and to security in the slii]) ami freight in ease of wages or other eompen- 
sation not being duly paid. 

The \v.ages must be paid even in eertain ea.ses of dismissal, or v»;licn the ser¬ 
vice ceases trom other reasons: they are to he paid even if the voyaf,e he sliort- 
ened. and. on the other hand, an additional sum is to he given if the voyage he 
lengthened above the distance bespoken in the original contract; for extra work 
special remuneration is ex]>ected. The pay falls due at stated times; the captain's 
balance can, when demanded, he tried l>y the nmster-inaster. 

The captain is entitled to dismiss a sailor who for a certain length of time 
will he unlit for ttie service or who suffers from venereal disease. An incompe¬ 
tent sailor or one who conducts himself in a certain stated manner, may be dis¬ 
missed at any time, and the pay for the period of seTvice still remaining may be 
reduced to half the amount, for damage he is respoiisihlc; breach of duty may 
be punished with reducement of wages. If half the jiay has already been with¬ 
held as a punishment, the culprit can be sentenced to arrest of up to 48 hours. 
Complaints of punishment can he made to the muster-master at the paying-ofiT, 
as also within a year before the court. For desertion and for breach of duty, 
penal consequences are ordained. 

About the amount of the pay fshipping) which under various circumstances 
is due to the captain and the' crew, nothing is stijmlated by law but depends on 
free agreement between the ship-owner, the captain, and the crew, whereas, on the 
other hand, the eating regnlations for sailors on hoard Swedish merchant ships 
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are settled by royal proclamation of 1896. The food stipulated in it, the captain 
has, however, a right to reduce during the voyage when he finds this necessary; 
for this reduction the crew is entitled to a reasonable indemnification, the amount 
of which, in case of contest, is decided by arbitrators. 

To offer sailors living abroad an opportunity of sending home savings — 
to support relatives at home or for depositing and putting out‘to interest for fu¬ 
ture need — ■ the consn).s arc enjoined to assist in the sending home of those 
means 

Special institutions for tlie welfare of sailors arc the so-called seamen’s re¬ 
gister offices and the merchant service pension fund. The former are maintained 
portly by certain navigation fees ftoimiigc) (see above), partly by contributions 
from the sailors themselves; whcr''a'i the merchant service pension fund is alto¬ 
gether kept u]i on State subventions. The Seamen’s Register Offices (Sjomans- 
busen) —, whi('., besides acting as institutions of relief for saiJor.s and their sur¬ 
viving family members, have for their oliject to keep lists of vessels and sailors 
, are -17 in number or one in every staple town ol the Kingdom, (i. e., 
town witl) customs service). Tin: pensions distributed by tlic seamen’s ol*ic.es arc 
jiartly ju'o teinyiore ones, for tbe benefit of wliicli certain conditions are stij)nlated, 
jiartly annuities awarded to sailors in narrow circiinistanc(« and no more lit for 
naval service. Tlu'se annniti<!S are regulated in accordance with the rtants of the 
aitplicanl. and the moans of the seamen's fiffice, and are awariled upon the same 
‘jirinciples also to seamen’s widows and motherless children. 

The ytriiK'ijiai incomtt of tin? seamen’s offices consists yiartly in tomuiffi- paid 
down for eacli shin lamnd for a fortagn |>ort, tliese fees amounting to !5 ore 
(0’4 </.) for Swedish, Norwegian, and certain foridgn vessels, or else to 5 5re 
(0‘7 </.) per ton (see under the luaiding Shijiping Ihies), partly also in jiet-sonal 
firK, wliicl) are jiaid down li> the cr»-w at the )tayiiig-off of a Swedisli ship co¬ 
ming from al>ro;id. The jiersoiial fees are; lor a captain 2 *«, for mates and 
engineers I'.-;'.,, and for common .sailors 1 of their wages receivaal siWiC tlie. 

musterduv. Tlie tonnage fees at all the seamen’s register offices amoii,.ted in 
1897 te 14.').;J2tt kronor, the personal fees to It 1.487 kronor, and the yiensions 
and siijiport.s distrihuhid, to a total of 111..'>41 kronor. 

Till IMerchaiit ser»ice IViisioii fund, founded in 18iI4, was instituted as a 
compensation for the right formerly aeerning to ti sailor going alu'oad of bringing 
back into the eountry a certain qnantily of entiii diii.is enstorn-free 
Tbe jnil'lii tree ary sifiivention amounted in J'.nej in ps.nOi) kroi.or. Tensions 
are assig';,,i t, ailors eni])loyed cliietlv in foreign n.tvigation ifter attaining !>5 
years of .age, and when having been enrolled for 2.- years ar ti Swedi-Stt seamen's 
register office. The yiensioners are divided in four ehi'Ses. tin two first of which 
are intended for eayituins with a cc.Ttificato, the third for other captains, mates, 
and engineers, and the fourth for common sailors and stokers on board steamers. 
The nuraher of ])ensions is fixed ami at present amounts to 170 in eacli of the 
three first classes and 7So in the fourth. The yvensioii sums are l<iO, 120, 100,- 
and 60 kronor respectively. .4s yvensions were distributed li:-i,546 in 1902, 
and tlie capital fund of the institution at the end of that year was 884,462 
kronor. 

A reform in the y)ensioniDg of seamen has long been meditated, and tlic 
matter is at yiresent being brought under di.«<'«ssiou In a Committee appointed by 
tlie Government. 

The old committee for workmen’s insurance has effected many interesting in¬ 
vestigations into the conditions of life of sailors, as well as into those of other 
trades. In the ages of 30, .86, 67 < of the captains and mates were found to 
be married but only AH % of the sailors, which latter figure is lower than for any 
other trade. Uncommonly many sailors fall on the parish at an early age. 
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Among all the sea-captains who die before leaving their trade, a third perishes 
by a violent death (chiefly drownage, of course); among the crew as many as 
nearly half the number. In younger ages and during work at the trade, mor¬ 
tality is greater among the crew than among the officers, but in the older ages the 
case is reversed. .\t the age of fifty-five, the average length of life is 16‘4 years 
for captains and mates but lO-g for sailors, engineers, and stokers. 

Because sailors spend a verj' great deal of their time in foreign parts, mea¬ 
sures have btien taken at several places abroad to aflford them assistance and 
protection, e. g. Swedish sailors’ chapels and seamen’s pastors, sailors’ homes, etc. 

By the National Evangelical Society (sec p. 269), a beginning was made in 1869 

towards establishing missionary stations; such are now to be found in Liverjmol, 
1 Grimsby, Boston, Marseille, Hamburg, l.ttbeck, Bremcrhafen, and Melbourne. In 
Copenhaguc, there is a Swedish pastor appointed for seamen. In Liverimol, 
Grimsby, and Melbourne, there are also sailors’ chapels. Out of the missionary 
stations Sailors’ Homes have developed themselves (e. g., in Ijondon and else¬ 
where); such Homes also exist in Swedish towns (Stockholm a. o.). The interest 

for our sailors during their sea-life full of dangers has considerably increased 
these later years. .4t several places abroad, often visited by Swedish sailors, 
nothing has, however, been done as yet for their benefit. 

Our Swedish sesinen have everywhere in the world a good and well de¬ 
served reputation for cleverness, courage, and trustworthiness. The merchant fleet 
of Sweden — at present manned with 2.'i,000 seamen — not affording full occu¬ 
pation fo.- the numerous sea-faring population along our extensive coasts, a great 
number of Swedish sailors have got employment in foreign service, so that Swedish 
sailors, engineers, etc. form a considerable part of the crew on board the mer¬ 
chant fleets of the great nations, especially those of the English and .\niericans. 



Old StreiUeli pilot. 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The very wide extent covered hy Sweden, together with its sparse 
population and the natural conditions in many jiarta of the country 
itself, have for centuries rendered the internal communications of 
Sweden very imperfect. An important change in thi.s re.spect was 
occasioned hy the introduction of steam-power, which v(‘ry soon ob¬ 
tained a' wide usage on the great inland seas and lakes of Sweden 
and along its extensive coasts, an account of which has previously been 
given under the heading of Inland Navigation. But a. still greater im¬ 
provement was effected through the Ttailways, which in our country, 
more than in most other.s, ha\'e brought about a real re\()lution and 
now constitute b}’ far its most ])rincipal means of communication. 


1. RAILWAYS. 

The building of railways was commenced late in Sweden, but once 
begun, it was continued with great energy. On the whole, the network 
of railways in Sweden, such as it is now in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, forms the greatest economical and financial achieve¬ 
ment that the nineteenth century can hoa.st of in our coiintry. 

The real founder of railways in Sweden was Count. A. E. von Rosen 
(1797/1886). In 1845, this nobleman ree(!ived concession to build railways in 
the central and southern jiarts of the country on a ina^niKeent if also somewhat 
extensive plan, which, besides, in its characteristic features is closely identical 
with that of the present Government railways. Although von Rosen, on a<icount 
of the general hesitation to embark in the hazanlons enterprise, was not actually 
able to carry out mor** than an insignificant i)art. of his stheme, he nevertheless 
succeeded by his unwearied energy' in making his views acknowledged as to the 
necessity of railways. In opposition to Rosen’s jdan of providing the country 
with a system of private railways, the Riksdag of 18.6:) resolved, however, that 
the main lines were to be constructed as Government ones. 
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Railwayg at the end of 1897. Kilometers pr 10,000 inhah.^ 


Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 

Denmark. 

France. 

Finland . 

Norway. 

(ieriiiany. 

Deijriani . 

United Kinjrdnm 
.Auatria-UuiiKary 

Spain . 

Netherlands. 

Italy. 

iiassia. 



Till' coininissimi to eiirry out this resolution was "iven in IHSo to \ih Erieson 
(ISO'iJ 7iM. alri'ailv known as a eanal I'onstmctor, wlio was for tliis purpose* 
invested with extraordinary authority.’ Nils Erieson eonstmeted several of onr 
(roverninent lines and drew up jdans for all the (iovernnient railways in Central 
and Southern Sweden. On the 1st of Deeemher, IShtt, the tirst (ioxermnent line 
was opi'ned {the tirat private, one. sonyi months previously). ,\s to the fuitbor 
development ol' the liailways. see Tahle l.i2 helow and the diaarani on iflite 97ti. 

.\t the end of liKk! Sweden jio.sse.ssed alioiit 12..T72 kilomelers of 
rssilways in iietuiil use, lu'sides wliieh aliont "(K) kilom. are in course 


Taulf, 1.’>2. I.etiiilh III Ritilir<ii/s in Siriihn. In kilometers. 


At. ilu' »iiil ol 

till' yrtti’s 

• 

StaU- 

railunys. 

' 
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railways., 

; 

Total. 

tji wluch in 

^^n^I*i<.*r^: ti'i; 

tirangi'. 

Normol. ; Narrow, i 
KDoiii. Kiloii). j 

IHtiO . 


‘jiti ■ 

507 

374 

l.*K> 

, 477 

.30 

i8nr>. 


41« 

l,2SS 

1,1.17 

148 

i 1.198 

87 

1»70 . 

i 1,118 

.hiHI , 

1,708 

i.rsiii 

148 

1 1.493 

‘216 - 

187.'> . 


2.168 : 

.7,081 


iKK) 

1 3.‘.I94 

687 


1 Sh'ifi 




H(U 

4 iVM 

1 ’Ml 

!««.'• . 

•4;i8.b 

't.')lli‘> ! 

0,800 

.h,ri'.i.s 


Mfil 

i,43t) 

18!K) . 

; 2.ei;! 

.^4(l.f> 1 

8,018 

d.ktfs 

EiiSd 

; 6,31.3 

1.67!) 

189f> . 

1 ;w«!) 

6,486 1 

0,755 

7.'j;i4 

2.£>31 

: 7,744 

3,011 

lyoo. 

3.84!t 

7.4.'k3 ■ 

11,302 

8,3.'>4 

3,948 

1 8.681 

3,631 

1SK)3 . 

, d.-JiW 

i 

12,372 

o.iia 

3,260 

9.r>93 

3.779 


* NiU Kricson was a brother of the celebrated John Ericsson of whom, by the way, 
It may lie mentioncil. that lie also has left a name in railway history. In the memorable 
competition at Itainbill in October ItyS) John Ericsson also took part, and would in all 
probability have proven victorious over Stephenson, had not his locomotive met with a 
temporary accident. - * A kilometer -0 021 mile. " The six northernmost LSns (the 
five Lftns of Norrland and that of Kopparberg). 
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New railway lines opened in each of the years lUSdllSUO.* 

Kilometer*, KiloiMter*. 

>ioo 

1000 

ftOO 

<KK> 

700 

eoo 

500 

noo 

100 

A 



of coiis-tnictiiiii or liavi' tifcii conciMlcd. in ji)' 0 ]M)r 1 ion to tlir population 
.'Swollen liiis iiiorf railwiiy--’. Iliftii iyiy other country in Kiiroii*'eai. ^lio'-. 
For every ten tliousand Lnloihitaiils Sweden has i'.V: ktn. of ’ ilvvey, 
while l•elllllark !iiid S\\ itzei-laiid. which come in-xt to us, only have 12, 
the average li<riire for 1 lie wholi'of Knroji” lieiiijf somewhat .iiore than 7. 

Wiih ren'ard to the sjiar-e jio|)uJati< 11 -d' onr country, it is natural 
imoueli lhal cirenms1anee.s aj)|iear sonewleit ditf- rent when the iietwiTk 
of lim-s '< et ipai'i-^l with the ana. f'er e%"r\ ten ihoii.and hectare.'; 
Swedei. has .. ' i kin. of railway, hy no ne .n s insiyiiiticant when the 
average tijfiire for Fnrojie is ahont .'i; h.i’ Sweilen’s ne;ia'e is here 
chiefly caused l)y the enormous distances in X' i'th Swi'den If the six 
Ltiim situated furthest to the uorih are omitted, the fitjure rises to 5 km. 
per ten thousand hectares, which is about the .same as in Italy. And 
Malim'ditis Iain even reaches to III km. on the same area, wlticli is more 
than the uverae:e of the llriflsli .fsles (ll kni.i and ajiproaches the state 
of thinf's in I’elffinm (22 km.). Tlie ininiis” d.istricts of (lenfral Sweden 
are also jiarticularly well provideil with railways. 

Of the wlnde length of railway lines in use in Sweden at the end 
of 1909, •1,201) kin. wmre Goeemnivnt litas and <S,l()(i km. were 1‘rieate 
lines (compare Table l.')2, page 977). (hir most imjiortant lines at ])resent 
are the following: 

* In the years 1900. liKKl the leiiRth of new lines amounted to respcetively Mo, 371, 
;t77 and 423 kiloineters. 
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Governoient railways, a) Stockholm—MalmO, Cl 8 km., our principal route 
of ooinrauuication with the Continent; a private railway, .82 km., connects MalraC 
with Trelleboiu, from which direct communication by sea is effected via Sassnitz 
with Gennany; h) Stockholm—Gotbenbnr;;, 458 km., to Katrineholm station in 
common with the above; e) Stockholm—Kristiania, !>7r> km., to Laxa in common 
with the above; 430 km. of tlie whole len^h belong to Sweden, and 136 km. to 
Norway; d) Stockholm—Uppsala—Bracke—Boden—Gellivare—Narvik, near Ofoten 
on the Atlantic. 1,581 km., of which 1,542 belong to Sweden and 30 to Norw.ay; 
a branch line in the direction towards the Finland frontier is under construction; 
e) Sundsvall—.-Vnge —Trondhjem, 465 km., 363 km. of which belong to Sweden 
and 102 to Norway; by means of tliis line the Gulf of Botlinia and tlie Atlantic 
Ocean are joined si.x or seven hundred km. further to tlie south than by tlie line 
last mentioned; J) Mjiilby—Orebro—Krylbo, 253 km., which considerably shortens 
the distance between the' Government railways in the north and in the south of 
Sweden; ff) Trelleborg—Malino—Gothenburg—Kristiania, 680 km., 300 km. of 
which is the jiroperty of the Swedish- State, 230 kin. bidong to private Swedish 
companies, and 150 to the Nonvegian government; /i) the railway lengthw'ise through 
Bohusliin. of which at the end of 1003 the line Uddevalla—StrOnistad is ready. 

Our private railways are divided between more than 100 pro)irictors and 
therefore only occasionally constitute large com|ilexcs. Of the most im)tortant 
lines may be mentioned: Stockholm—(irebro—Svarta, 267 km., lately, jiartly 
(Friivi—Sjarta. 75 km.) taken over by the State; Uiipsala—GeHe—Ockelbo, 152 
km.: Getie —Faliiu-^-Orsa, 104 km., leading to the picturesque country round 
lake Siljan; Krsf.uehamn—Mora—Klfdalen, 2t!2 km., between the lakes Venern 
and Siljan; Gotbenburg—Falun, 478 km., west of lake Venern; llalmstad—Niissjo, 
196 km., and NiissjO—Oskarshamn, 148 km.; Karlskrona—Vexjo—.\lfvesta—Verna- 
mo - (iothenbiirg, 353 km.: Ilelsingborg --.lonkrqiing, 246 km., from Oresund to 
lake Vettern; Orebro—I'alsboda- Norsholii. - llultsfred, 30o km., etc. 

During the last few years attemiits have been made in different places to 
unite, under one management. ))rivate lines situateil near e:ich other, and with 
regard to this one ought sjiecially to remember the 'rraflic joint-stock comp.'iny 
Gnlngesberg—Oxebisiind (organi/ed in 1890), which to a large extent has acquired 
Friivi —Lndvika, Friivi - Kiiping, and 0.xeliisnnd—Flen —Vestmanhiml railways (al¬ 
together 275 km.) and arrangi’s about a considerjible traftic of iron-o;c from the 
Grangesberg mine.-; (alstt acquired by the company) in Dal;irne to the harbour of 
OxelOsund on the Baltic, for export abroad. 

To the constniction of a large number of our private railways the State has 
contributed with consitlerablc suhventions, in all about 70 million kronor, chiefly 
in the shaiie of loans on favounible conditions, besides which the terms of 
constniction, with resjiect to private railways, generally have been made as little 
burdensome as iiossible from the side of the State, 'riie position the .St,ate thus 
has assumed as advancer of capital to no mean extent for private enteriirise within 
the domain of railway building, has powerfully contributed to the great develoj)- 
ment, according to our circumstances, which the private railways have attained. — 
Something like 800 km. of railway built by ]trivate com]iauies, have in course 
of time been imrehased by the State. 

With regard to the way of building, it may he mentioned that all 
tlie Swedish railways are single-irached, with the exception of some ten 
km. in Skane and at Stockholm. On the busiest lines, doable tracks 
will probably be laid down in course of time. 

All the Government railways have the ordinary gauge (J-435 meters) 
and likewise 66 % of the length of private lines. Altogether Sweden 




The Pnremo Briilge aerom the River Avgermanelfven. 
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The lirlfUje. (H-roas the Hirer (hr elf. 


hilfi kin. of onlinnrv .u'au^o linos nini i',77!> of narrow ^aii^u 

(cf. Tal)lf‘ l.'i, ]>. !I77>. Of th(' narrow satire linos 7(' ", have a widili 
of O-S'.u niftcrs, IS a width of l-nc.:: the reiiiainin" 1:J aro divided 
on five difl'orent (ranges down to (t r, meters, wliieli last exeeedingly small 
gauge ,ttlie :Ko»la System ) is met«with on .some of the smaller loi'al 
lines of a length of altogether 10.7 km. 

The U'liiihf of roils jier meter on tlie (iovermiienl railways \ari(!s oetvveeii 
40'.') and 27 ti kil()<rs. liesides those IiTies in the e.’ilrenie .Vortli of Sweden whieli 
are designed for th(^ earriage of ore. the ehief lines south of rppsala are ifiready 
partly jirovided with rails of the lirst ahote-nienlioned weight, and will ht; more so 
in proeess of time as sn)iplies ari^ granted. I'he weight tif rails on the ordinary 
gauge private lines varies hetween 40'ri and 17'a kgs., anti on the naivow gauge 
between 21’5 and h'o kilogs. per meter. 

On the floveriiment lintis steel rails are for the most part used, on the jtrivate 
lines both sttml and iron rails. Tint mils are generally of Knglisli. (ierniun. or 
Belgian inannfaeturc. On the larger broad gauge lines tiii! liighiist gradient is, as a 
rule, 1 and the smallest radius of l•ur^at 1 Jre tIOli meters. .\ miniher of stations 
on the chief lines of (rovtirninent railways have' hetm provided with modern slnint- 
loeking and safety signaling a])i)uratus. on some of the stations in eonnection with 
a central adjusting oftiee. 

The ample su]iply of wood in Sweden lias iiji to now made the eost-jirice 
of sleepers so cheaii that their imjiregnation has not lieen considered eeonoinieal. 
Now they have, however, on tlie (iovernnient railways, begun to imjiregiiate the 
sleepers, for which purjtose specially designed and jiortalde ajijiaratus arc employed. 

As a particular feature of the Swcflish railways, one should notice tlio 
numerous, in some cases sjdemlid. railway bridges, more esiiecially in Norrland, 
which have been necessitated by the great number of rivers to be iTOSsed, Many 
of these can be regarded as good examjiles of Swedish engineering skill, and among 
them should be chieHy ineutioned the brigde across tlie Angermaiielf at Korsmo, 
which is 249‘i meters long, and has live arches, the longest of which is 76'4 
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meters, and forms, so fur as loiiRth and height above tlie water (40’5 meters) 
are conremed, tlie most important bridge-construction that has liitherto been under¬ 
taken in Sweden. Fnrt.Iier may be mentioned the bridge over Ore elf, which is 
liiS's meters long and has four arclies, the longest of whicli is f>S meters; the 
bridge over lim(! elf, wliicli is I7«'.’) meters long and has three an;hes, two of 
which are .'iil-c. inet.ers <iach; one of tin; bridges over tlie Vindel elf, which is 
IHl meters long and has four arches, two of which are 02 meters each; and 
the bridge over Lnle elf, which is 102 meters long and has three arirhes, the 
longest of which is 02 meters. Amongst other works of skill we must not omit 
tsi mention the tvniii‘1, 4;!:-i meters, almost, in the heart of Stockholm, the two 
tnnmds of the l.ap)iland raihvai. resji. K.^7 and 5.^.0 m.. and the extensive bridge- 
building, hanking, and ]iilingttoii, cxeciited in connection with the railway through 
Stocklmim city; also the works, noticeahle fnnn siviatil points of view, on the 
Stockholm >.dtsi()h!i.den line, liinongst which is c.s)ieciiilly a tunnel iM'A motors 
long, curved and gradiciu. In connection with this, mention must l.e made of 
the extensive (ptiiy linihtings ami hniding .:rraag('nients that have heen eommeiieed 
at Svartiin, clnse h\ lailca. and at (Ixeiii-iiiMd — Imth for the ii'on oi' export. 

No notahle xfutiiiii hiiihliinix. except tlie tiirniinns at Stockiiotpi and tlie station 
in Malnid, are worth mentioning. I'hc imiiortant iiierea.se of traftie lias, however, 
iieeessittiti'd the relniihling and enlargement of tlie st.itions in Mini' of the larger 
towns. With llii< ehject in view, extensive prcjiaraMons arc at present being made 
at tile head-stations of Stockholm, (iotlicidmrg, and Ilclsingliorg. 



yUnriim SUiiiim. in Ih" Vfsi' i-lntth'n IMn. 


The rolliiig-stoek can in its leading features be considered as a 
comprehensioti of the English, (lerinan, Swiss, and American types of 
construction, with the sjiecial alterations and imiirovenients in detail 
which best answer the retinireinenis of the country. 

The nnuilicr of locomolives amounts to about 1,600, 700 of which on the 
(rovenimcnt railways; tlie cost of the lathtr amounts to about 82 million kronor, 
(lomiiositc engines, which formerly were not employed in traffic, liave now begun 
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to be used, in additou to which, for the carriage of ore in Norrland, a number 
of specially jmwerfnl eight-linked tank engines, weighing no less than 75 tons, 
hare been constructed. — As fuel, English coal is chiefly used. Still, native 
coal from Skane is used to no small extent on the Government railways. t)n be¬ 
half of the Government railways, experiments are at present being made with regard 
to turning Swedish coal into hricklets, pur])Osing to gain a greater heating effect. 

For some time extensive researches have been going on in order to explicate 
the question in what degree the power of our numerous and large Waterfalls 
can be used for the electrical traction of our railways. Simultaneously our vast 
peatmosnes are investigated for ascertaining their utility for the railways of the 
country. 

The passenger carriages amount as a total to 2,700, of which number not 
quite 1,200 belong to tlie Government railways. The cost of constniction of these 
latter amounts to 10 million kronor. .As well on the Government as on the larger 
private lines botfie-rarriaffeK. with sid(!-corri(lors and a througli-passago right along 
the entire train, ha\o been introduced a few veal’s ago, which, so far as fittings 
and technical arrangements are concerned, satisfy the most exigent claims. Special 
rest aura ni-cariifigei< are attached to th(' i»rinci))al day trains, and there are sleejiing 
carriages in all the iiiglit trains. Tlie com))aratively severe climate has caused 
])ains to be taken, on tlie wiiole successfully, to warm the ]iasseng(!r carriages in 
a satisfactory manner, and this has hcicn (iffeebid by means of steam from the 
engine. The lighting in the larger trains on the Government railways is etfechid 
by means' of oilgas according to the I’intsch system, for the jirodnction of whi<^h 
, speci.al gasworks are established at several jilaccs. ITejiarations have of late been 
made for effecting the illuminiition by nuians of a mixture of oil- and acetylene gas. 

.Accoi’ding to the statement of authorities, the jtassenger cars of the Swedish 
railways as to equi](meiit and comfort rank rather higher than those of the 
greater countries. 



Uogie-car. 
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The Goode waNone 
of all the railways amount 
altoRether to .3.'>,000, 
with a total bearinn of 
about 380,000 tons. Tlie 
cost of building of the 
18,000 wagons belong¬ 
ing to the Government 
railwaj’s amounts to 4!> 
million kronor. Among 
the different tyi)es of 
wagons characteristic for 
the country and its con¬ 
ditions of tral'tic., may 
be mentioned itartly the 
three-axled (rre-uHiijoiix, 
of which those for the 
conveyance of ore in 
Morrland have their 
bodies made of iron, and 
are now built with a 
iKiaring-caiiacity of .a.I 
to 45 tons each, parth the so-called /nifliT-ieii^ong, constructed fof carrjing 
butter and other more delicate articles, and wliich are provided with treble walls • 
!ind roofs, refrigerators, etc. — During the last few years the ca])acity for cargo 
has b(!en increased, both as regards the three-axled and the two-axled wagons, 
and some kinds of the latter havi; a cajiacity of as much as 16—18 tons each, 
rowerful brakes are applied to ail (ixpr^tss trains, according to Kbrting and Smith- 
Hardy’s automatic system, in addition to which the Westinghouse brake ^as been 
a)>plied to the heavy mitural trains going from Gellivare. 

M itli regard to tlie rolliiig-stoek of the Government railways, this shall, as 
far as ]>ossibie, be manufactnred in Sw(!den itself. t>f tlic ftictorifx which supply 
the railways with loeomotives, tlie Trollhiittau and tlie Motala mechanical Works 
have brought the manufacture to a comiiaratively high state of perfection. The 
TroUhilttai' Wetks produce on an average oti lecomotixes per annum and the 
Motala ones i.i'oiit ns many. Vactorics for the f.ilirication, on a large scale, 
of rolling-stock arc now to be found in several idiices, as for instance in Valun 
and Arlof. 

Tlie railways themselves have also workshops tor the rc^xii'js of stock, some 
for their aetnal niaiiufac.tnre. 'I'here is a ('entrul Hejiairing tVorkslioii for the 
Govcriiiiient railways now being coiistrncted in (iieliro. and these own ten work- 
sho]is of different im]inriance in various ]iiuts of tlie country. 

llu! (iri’rotie sin-eil of passenger and giitid--’ trains is comjianitively low; 
lUivertheless, the fastest exi>resses attain a sjieed of from HO to 00 kilometers (50 
11 0.5 miles) an hour. 



Dining-car. 


Manageiueiit. Tariff. 

The central administration of tlie Government railways is effected 
by the Board of Railway Birectore, nominated by the Government, 
whilst the ctirrent" traffic with belonging; regulations are managed by 
five District Administrations, the members of which are also appointed 
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by the Government. The private railw'ays, on the other hand, are 
managed by Boards appointed by the railway companies concerned, in 
whicli, in ease any public loans or government subventions of any kind 
have been given, the Government usually has oue representative. 

Since 1902, there exists at the side of tlie Railway Board, a Railwai/ 
< 'oiiiicil, appointed l)y tlie (roveninK'ut and oonsistiiig of six representatives of 
different sta-ial interests. This t’ouueil is to express itself reftardinn the more 
important economical questions submitted to it, either by the Government or by 
the Railway Board, the chief of whicli latter also is ex officio chairman of the 
Railway Council. 

Couce.s.tiom for the eou.struetion of jirivate railways ai'e, as a rule, 
granted by the Govetnment. which also fixes the tariffs for the Govern- 
nienl railways as well as private ones. The ordinary regulations for the 
general rules of traffic on all railways are also issued liy the Govern¬ 
ment. whilst on the other hand, the more sjieeial instructions about 
service, sucli as with regard to signaling, measures of precaution, etc., 
are set down by the Board of Governuient raihvays both for Government 
and private Railways. Besides, at the hands of the Stiite, no cheek 
has hee.n laid on the freedom of action of tin' jirivate ruihvay.s, and 
their Jau's are worked under pecuniary as well as administrative inde¬ 
pendence. Th.is for instance, the Boards of ]irivatc raihvays have the, right 
to grant, for goods forvvardcil within theij' own domains, tlie jirivileges 
and reductions which may seem fit 1o them. Also with regard to carriage 
of gorxls on tlie Government railways, their Boards can grant reductions 
if the traffic and returns can, in their o|iinion. lie tlicreby increased. 

As the network of private railways in Sweden, as we hav' nieu- 
tioned before, is divided amongst a number of ditt'erent ownep.s. one. 
has, in order to coiinteraet unhealthy eomjietit ion. organized a Joint 
Traffn' I’niiot ('Sumtrafik'lVireniiigen^, in exisleiiee since 1SH2 and eon.si.st- 
ing of most railway.s in the kingdom, witliin which the safae ra^e, i.s 
charged for carrying goods on the different lines, and likewise the way 
on which the forwarding is to take jilace are fixed in cominoii. The 
beneficent effect.s of the influence of this Tnion have, extended both to 
the traveling public and the railways themselves. 

The jmeate railways have a sjiecial orgaiii/atioii in the Jtailirat/ Union 
(.lamvagsforeniiiKcn), formeil in 187C, which embraces all the jirivate railways 
ami is eomjmsetl of the administrations of these lines. It was mainly through co¬ 
operation between this I'ninii and the Board of (Jovernment Railways, that the 
above mentioned .Joint Traffic Union was founded. 

The rate which underlie.s the charge for freight of goods sent on 
the line.s of the Joint Traffic Union, Is founded on the jiattern of that 
which applies to the carriage of goods in the traffic of the Government 
railways. This rate, which has been subjected to repeated revisions, 
and in its present form — not, however, with regard to the classifica¬ 
tion of goods, which has been revised in 1895 — is the result of the 
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labours (if a l•(/llllaitt(•(• (liirin.ii is iidlii'calili' oji ilie one band for 

a (lataib'd cla-isiiicatiou of ^oods. and on tin* other for markedly 
dc^creasiiiff freiaht taritfs. wliieii lia^e lK‘en fixed to a numbersoi 12, 
iiesides a speeially low tariff for certain heavier articles of transport. 
The new elassification of goods includes considerable reductions for 
eertaiij atiicles eni|il<ived in agriculture, foivstry, and mining business, 
such as for manures, feeding stuffs, corn, butter, timber, metals, iron 
and .steid. etc. — The tariffs of the rate for rarri/ln;/ jius-ienfftr.^ are, as 
far us tin inid'ile aial southern ])arts of tin' kingdom are concerned, not 
descending, but amount to ^-.i, (!, and 4 (ire per kilom, (I's, I's, and (t'Sf) d. 
jier mile) for the tliri'e different classes respectivc'ly of express trains, and 
;r >;t and ‘A :, iin* jx'r kilom. (hi and (I. jicr mile) for the second and 
third classes of otlier trains. For return tickets the charge is half as 
much again as for a .single journey by the clu'ajier trains. Considerable 
reductions have, liesides, licen coiu'eded tor journeys by scombiuedv tickets, 
for friujnently recurring jonrneya on the same line. For long journeys 
on the Government railways north of Stockholm, a s]ieciai tariff, viz., 
1*;2 (ire for second class and 1 iire for third class per kilometer over 3tK) 
(per mile rosji. O-.n and O-i (/.) has since 1894 been snecessfnlly applied. 

A scheme f(>r a new passenger tariff on the State railways was 
during 19(1(5 worked ont and submitted to the scrutiny of the Govern¬ 
ment. This scheme chiefly concerns the furtherance journeys of greater 
extension and is established on the principle of the zom-tariff with abatiny 
scale. A good example of the conseiptences of this method is that, 
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aiccording to the pre¬ 
sent tariff, the single 
fare between Stock¬ 
holm and Malmti (618 
kilom. or 884 miles) 
third class is 24-7 5 
kronor (27 shillings), 
and according the new 
one 18-40 kronor (15 
shillings). 

Since IDOS a spe¬ 
cial tourist (luxury) train 
— the >>/Aij>f>l.aiid Kr- 

jin’sxi — runs in summer 
time once a week l)etween 
Stockholm and Narvik, 
thus, from the Ca)iital 
of Sweden, through the 
whole of Swedish Norrland and Luppland as far as the Atlantic 0(-ean, tthove the 
arctic circle, — a jouriicy of l.oHl kilom. or almost 1,000 miles. Tlu! train is com¬ 
posed of lingie-cars with one <-ompartment for each jiassenger, with two sjtecial 
conversation arid smoking saloons, with a restaurant car, etc.; it atforiis all the latest 
modern (-omforts, and offers undoul)teilly the most convimient jiassuge. hitherto in 
existence, to visit the regions of -The Midtiight sun-. 

The staff which attends to the traffic on the .Swedish railways 
may at present be reckoned to amount to about 8(1.0110 persons, Ki.tKK) 
of whom have regttlar or ])eruiiinent employ. Ahoiit half of the above 
numbers are engaged on the ({overiiuient rnilways. Tlit* elo.se.st snjter- 
vision over the emjiioyes is exercised by the ^ujirrintnulinf/ staff of the 
line, which also controls the safe ami regnhir train service, etc. The 
iicininatiou and dismissal of employes is — excejt), in the cai|-e of high 
officials on the (Government railwtiys, who are aj)])oint«‘d and disinis.sed 
by the (Tovernment, — effected by the re.s])eetive Boards or immediately 
subordinated authorities, and the (Jovernme.ni has — with regard to 
the .staffs of the jtrivat.e lines — not thought fit to fix any general 
rules for enijdoyn.enl exee])t in reijniring an examination eondneted hy 
a sjteeialist as to the sensi* for colours of the party concerned. 

No general rules are set down with regard to the hiKjth of the wurking 
dag, but, with regard to tin- particiiliirly trying and imjuirtaiit service devolving 
on the train-staff, iittempts have been itiadc to render that servi(a< as little onerous 
as circumstances jiermit. With r(!giird to Siindag lahonv on the part of the 
staff, rcductiuiis have been made in resjieet to goods triiffic, inasmucli as neither 
receiving nor delivering of goods tiikes jdacc on such days, in addition to which 
a number of goods trains are discontinued. With regard t«> tlie staff' of the 
(lovernment lines, it is laid down that thty, so far as jiossible, are to enjoy 
leave of absence every third Siimlay so as to attend Divine Service. Night-work 
naturally occurs both for the train-, station-, and inspection staffs on lines where 
night trains run. This, however, chielly concerns the Goveminont railways. 



.41 the l.nhe of Torne trdsk, in Lapptand. 
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The rates of wages vary of course on different lines and for different kinds 
')f service. In the main, these may be said to equal, or to be higher than those 
.laid on railways in neighbouring countries. The marked increase of late in the 
expenses of living has, however, led to regulations in the wages of the staff. With 
•egard to Government railways, such regulations came into operation at the* be¬ 
ginning of 1898; and in respect to many of the ]irivate lines, regulations have 
the last few years gradually taken place. A signalman or porter on the Govern¬ 
ment railways at presemt enjoys, including 250 kronor (a krona = I'lo shilling) 
being the value of house furnisbeii with fuel, and 9C kronor for clothing, as a 
minimum 820, as a maximum 1,120 kronor a year. \ line-man gets, including 
the same jirivileges, at least 826, at most 1,000 kronor per annum. From these 
wages, however, are deducted the tees the staff’ is obliged to pay towards ]icasions. 
The system of self-help in the form of Savings- and Kelicf funds. Life Insurance 
Guions, and such like institutions has hecouiq extremely popular amongst railway 
employes throughout the (oitire kingdom; and, in connection with these, mention 
should he made of the I’eiisiim institutions established and which — with the 
object partly of affording security for the inemhers themselves in old age, partly 
as a means of support for those they may leave behind tliem — aire supported; 
that formed for the staff of the. Government railways, liy tlu; ruhlic Treasury; 
and that instituted for the staff' of the private railways, by the lines interested. 

’ No railway lines from a jnirely strategical jioint of wiew, have 

np till now been luiilt in Sweden, but the project for every proposed 
new line mu.st be scrutinized beforehand by tlie Staff general, with 
regard to military elaiin.s. The control of works for the use of rail¬ 
ways for military objects, belongs in the first place to the chief of a 
.special Department of tlie Start general for matters relating to com¬ 
munications, in which department careful jilans for making use rff rail¬ 
ways in mobilizing, strategical deployment, and concentration of troojis 
are elaborated. At the field-manu'uvrcs of more, or les.s imjiortance, 
which •annually take plaiic. the railways and their staffs have proved 
themselves eipial to the military re<juirements. 


Trattic and Finances. 

At the end of 1901, the capital invested in all the railways bnilt 
in Sweden was estimated in round figures to a total of 700 million kronor, 
which is equivalent to ahoiit ti7,0(K) kronor per kilom. (or .'>,800 £ ]ier mile). 
This average figure is lower than in any otht-r country in Knrope. On 
the average a kilometer of Kuropeau railway costs something like 258,000 
kronor, quite four times as much as a kilometer of Swedish railway. 

The caus<! of this remarkably low crost of eonstrnetion in .Sweden iimst, in the 
first place, be sought in the fact that almost all oiir lines are still single, and ge¬ 
nerally, as calculated for a less heavy traffic than the great main-lines abroad, can 
have n-stricted themselves to a less exU'nsive arrangement of railway stations and 
of rolling stock. A number of other circumstances also contribute to tlie low cost of 
construction, viz. that the requisite ground often, more especially on the long stretches 
across Norrland, has been furnished free of cost by the County Councils, parishes, 
and private persons, and that the censtniction of lines, with the exception of the 
above mentioned costly bridges, has been carried out without expensive erections. 
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The Traffic on the Swedish Railwayt, in 1866197.^ ■ 


(The red line denntes the number of paeBen)!:eT-kilometeni, the black line the number of 

ton-kilumeters of souds). 



At the end of' 19(1] the enst of eonstniethtn of tlie (tovernnieiit 
railways auiomited to about .'("O million kronor and that <if the orivate 
railways to about million kronor. Tiie eost of the foiiner per kilom. 
oonseijuently comes to about !»(M)(Hi kronor, of the latter to aboul'.’)(MM(0 
kroiii>r. The ordinarx- ^caiii'e private lines sejiaratelv cost about, (!2.(i()0 
kronor per km. and the i]arrow-yaii;;e dtt.dOd kroner. 

T>ata with regard to the extent of the traftie on the Swedish rail¬ 
ways are given in Tables lo.'l and l.od. and with regard to the hnaneial 
re.stilt in Table.s l.'m ami 15(!. 

The total passenger traffic in MtOl amomited to "T.ooo i>ass(‘np(:r-ki)om. 
per kiloin. of railwax, and on the Govermnent railways alone to 124,000, hut on 
the private lines only to o.'J.oOO. Only on some smaller distances the Euroi>ean 
average (314,000 }»assenger-kiloin. ja'r kilom. of railway) is reached or exceeded, 
which is chiefly due to the sparse ]) 0 ]iiilation of Sxveden Imt i»arlly also to the 
coiniietition with the c’ommunications hy wat.(!r, so niinnirons in our country. 
Plvery inhabitant of Swedtm traveled in 1901 on the average 175 km. by rail; 
the corresponding average figure for Kiirope is 223 km. From this jtoint of view 
the )iasscngcr traffic in Swedtm does not fall so far btdow the average. — Of the 
total number of passimgers in 11)01 (ajiart from the traim]>ort of troojts) 8’4 % 
traveleil 1st or 2nd class, and 91 •« 3rd class. 

* In the years 1898 19()2 the number af passcnKer-kilometors has been resit. (183, 771, 
833. 8sG and iK)9 niilliuiis. and the number of ton-kilometers of goods resp. 1.2fi0, 1.3,38, 
1,470, 1,469, and 1.(100 inillioiiH. 
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Table ir>3. Passemjer trtific on tlie Sirfidish Railways. 


■Averugc for 
the years 

Numlier of passengers, 
lu tbondOTKls. 

Btat4‘ I’rivatf- ' , 

riiilwa.VM.'rallwayK ’ lotal. 

Paasengcr-kilometers. 

In jnilUoua. 

I'rivate { , 

TAllwHyK ruilwsya.! Total. 

Gross receipts of the 
passenger traffic. 
Tbonsanda of Krtmor, 

Htote Private . 

milwnys. railways. total. 

1866,70. 

1,498 

8!)7 i 

2,333 

77'2‘J 

‘M r>l ' 

97-73 

2..585, 

727 

3.312 

1871/75... . 

2,52-1 

1,805: 

4,320 

127 fin 

43- 2 It' 

170 8fi 

4,72-1 

1,613 

6,.137 

1876/80. 

3,168 

3,741 ; 


I44K7 

90-48 

23.136 

6,158 

3,927 

10,085 

188r85... . 

3.708 

4,729 

8,437 

171-14 

111-4.S . 

2s2-S7 

7,334 

5,031 

12,365 

1886, HO. 

4,2-10 

<»,476 

10.710 


140 70 

334 2fi 

7,770' 

6,297 . 

14,067 

1891/H5 . 

5,108 

10,408 

IS,St6 

223-)« 

220 fiO 

443'fii! 

8,636 . 

8,820 

■7.456 

1896/00. 

9,.-ft! 

16,2!KI 

23,021 

;i89 2:i 

.312 fill 

701 92 

14,176 

ll.ti54 

25,830 

in 1896. 

7.72!t 

12,<);!1 

20.360 


23.8-81 

543 !)1 

11.474 

!i,372 

20,840 

. 1897... . 

8,522 

14,21<i 

22,738 

3118 2!» 

2801;. 

678-44 

14,024 

10,426 

24,450 

. 1898. 

9.2.‘Rf 

16,2.31 

23,470 

.HliH Kfi 

«i;-) III 

683'2fi 

13,735 

11.650 

25.385 

. 1899. 

10,217 

18,487 

28,704 

41.8-4fi 


77I-2!i 

15,4-26 

12.995 

28.421 

. I'.KIO. 

10.91‘.i 

19,882 

30.831 

4.54.1 a 

.378'2« 

832 CH 

16.222 

1.3,8-27 

.10,040 

. Itiol. 

ll,-l;)6 

21,835 

.13,271 

ITfi fill 

409-;.!i 

Hs6-2-.> 

16.782 

14.660 

31.442 

> IHtKJ* ... 

11,680 

22.:«K) 

33.«Hi) 

488-.S.1 

4200(1 

003-53 

17,068 

14,8131 

31.868 


The Goods traffic in HtOl umounteil tn toii-kiloni. jicr kilora. of 

niil, on tho (Mivcrnmont. linos to 210,000 iind on tho jirivali- linos to 87,000. 
A nuinluir of jitivate railways in the minimr-'listricts. liowevca’. roach nion; than 
700,000 ton-kiloni. ]ior railway kiloni., anil tho (iovoriomail railway (iollivare -- 
Liiloa approachos 1 million ton-kilmri. per railway kiloin., which roprosonis an 
extraordinary heavy traffic.. The avorafje for Knropoan railways is al^.OoO. l‘er 
inhahitant tho. Swedish railways jiorform a work of (joods-transport of 2!)(' tou- 
kilom. j)or annum, auainst Kiirojio’s avwaj^o of about .'loti. - Of goods ca.ried 
on the (iovorumoiit railwavs in i< 102 . calculated aooording to weight, tiuiher ;‘.rrae<l 
lO'sT % ore Ift'iiit coal and coke ,~ru4 •», stones and different kinds of earth, 
bricks, and asphalt d'ye, iron and steel d-sa % and corn .O'so 


TABI,E*li>4. Goods Irotpp on the Swedish Roilwoys.^ 


.Average fi r 
the years 

Sliih* 

railwJiy.H. 

mmIs ji'arritMl 

U-i.-JlliN «*f »o»s. 

PrifiHf 

railway-, 

Ton-kiloiiMiiTs. 

Ill niilliuu-. 

State I'niitf 

railways, railways. 1'»»«'• 

ivieipts uf the 
ariHKts trattic. 

T'liM-iiids <»f ^ronar. 

‘■litt* I'riv.aH* 

rsjj'wai/-. railways. •* 

ISOTi 70. 

•179 

1,022 

1.501 

.57 St 

3.5-;m 9.1- 1.7 

3,387 

2,5.84 

5,971 

1871 75. 

i.o;!6 

1,‘.(98 

3.034 

125-2-' 

()2i-,s 187-9(1 

6.713 

4,;5iil 

II,.104 

1«76 80. 

I,.‘4I8 

3,292 

4,800 

174 (t 

118 1.(2 293 .'in 

9.:il6 

8.801 

IS.1I7 

1881,85. .. 

2.119 

4.!l!i:i 

7,112 

•2-'6-7.1 

■2(Kii;.' 427 4-2 

11.8.5;5 

1.3.062 

24,017 

1886 90. 

2,591 

5.929 

8,520 

262-22 

-24(! !i7 .M»9-2ii 

I2,.5-23 

14..576 

27,(MM> 

1891 95...- 

HI 

8..S68 

12.168 

.->33-.0> 

375-27 76s 117 

14.7-2(? 

l!(.C.ll 

34.3.17 

1896 00. 

.5.8itT 

13,080 

ls;977 

65.8 !i.-l 

5.85 .-ill 1,244 -2!t 

23.757 

26..574 

50.3.11 

In 18*16. 

5,o;!;! 

ll,**(iii 

I6..ie8 

516.lt 

51.3-Ofi , l.629-.-.(i 

li».85-2 

23,058 

42,010 

. 1897. 

5,608 

12.625 

18,233 

.568 III! 

555-9S 1,124 1(4 

21,736 

271.118 

46,854 

. 1898. 

5.86H 

13,010 

18,878 

(i6‘.t'74 

.5<t()-fil l,260-,-t8 

23.7 4( ( 

26,564 

56,304 

• 1.S99.... 

6,190 

13,476, 

19,666 

7:-S5-fi.-i 

6(1187 l,.1,17-7(l 

•25.561 

27,765 

53,326 

. 1900. 

6,7H8 

14.!I23 ! 

21,711 

804-.57 

()65-27 , 1.469-84 

27.8!t(! ■ 

:-«),3(i(: 

58,262 

. IttOl. 

6,789 

14,742' 

21.531 

815-!)7 

6;5-2-(iG ; l.468-(ia 

27.810 

2tl„587 

57..197 

» 1902“. ... 

6.88!l 

14.9<10; 

21.789 

8.39-.52 

660(10 1,499 52 

28,7.39 

29,iX)0 

58,630 


’ A ton - metric tain ,'i 2,2t)4 lbs. A tcui-kilnmetpr • t) lil2 ton-mile (Enjt. ton). .4 krona 
110 aliilling or 0'26« dnllar. — ^ For the private railways the figures are priiviaional. 
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Income and expenditure of the Swedish Railways.^ 


i 

I Average for 

i this years 

1 


I Average length doring 
I the years. 

! KIlonieterR. 


• State 1 IMvate j 
' railways.! railways.! 


1 1866,70. 

! 1.947 i 

602 

1,040 

! 1871 75. 

! l,2i»9 ! 

1,080 ' 

2,370 

1 1876,80. 

i 1.698 : 

3,045 

4,743 

! 1881.'85. 

: 2.228 1 

4.096 

6.324 

1 1886'90. 

; 2.513 

4.915 

7,428 

! 1891 95 . 

■ 2.89.3 ! 

.5,7.52 

8,045 

! 1896 00. 

; 3,683 

6,575 

10,258 

! In 1896. 

! 3,653 1 

6,116 

0,766 

1 > 1897. 

3,676 

6.2:33 

O.iMtO 

1 - 1898 . 


6.5.54 

10.230 

1 . ]89tl. 

3,680 , 

(>,749 ! 

10,420 

i . 19(H). 

:f,729 : 

7.223 i 

10.052 

! . IIKII. 

3,8:18 

7,496 , 

11,334 

' -. 1902* ... 


7.700 : 

11,530 


Gross receipts. 

Tbousunda of Krosor. 

Expenditure. 
Tbousanda of Kronor. 

Stato 1 Private 1 — ^ , 
railways. 1 railways. 1 Total, 

State 1 Private | , 

Tailwaja. railways. 1 Total. 


I ^ 

6 ,a'>l! .9,4;K)! «,481 3,592 1,721 5,313 

11-5851 6,403 I7,«88 6,523 3,396 9,«I9 

15.688 j 13.184' 28,872 10,498 7,446 17,944 

19,420: 18.6.50 . 38,070 11,753 9,768 21,521 

20,.531 21.5«.)9 42,040 14,082 11,305 25,387 

2.3.688 : 29,217 i 52,905 16,427 I 16.0f>7 ! 32,484 

38,354 39,407 ; 77,791 25,234 j 21,899 i 47,133 

31.77;l: 3.3,325 ^ 05,098 19,4011 17,071 ^ 36,472 

;56.102, 36,513 72,614 20,677! 18.619 39,326 

,'17.824 ! 39.363 77,187 23,316 ' 20,6!K); 44.006 


41.446 42,161 j 83.607 28.802 1 24,403 : 5.7,205 

44,626 , 45.672 I 90,298 3:1,973 j 28.6811! 62,658 

4.5,211' 45,710! 90,021 :Hi,409 i 28,778 65,187 

46.418 ■ 46,1.50 , 02,568 34,829 i . : . 


Of (ate yiars the fioisds traffic on our liiKss ha.s greatly increased, as aisjxsars 
by the diagram on page 990. Kspocially has the ore traffiis increased in northern 
and central Swedcsn and the sngiir-beat traffic in the South. A fnrthcsr consiilerable 
increase of good? traffic is e\pecte<l after the ii]icuing (in 190.3) of the (Icllivarc— 
Ofoten railway, tlie traftie on which is ussumcil to attain from the very beginning 
at least 300 million ton-kilom. per annum, eorresponding to about one quarter 
of the entire goods traffic on all our present railways. 

Tlje financial result of our railway inilustry of course varies eunsiderably 
for different lines, but lias, on an a\erage, lately jiroved eery remunerative for 
the entire network of railways. In 1897, which certainly was, as 1898, extra¬ 
ordinarily faxonrable, our railways yielded a net profit of on invested 

cajiital (the (iovernment railways 4 ’T 4 %, the priva^ railways 5’66 “.). Such a bigti 
average is only reached by a few other Kiiroiman eoiintrics, the Kuropeaii average 
being about 4 The e.xplaiuifion of this result so favourable for Sweden, is of 
course firstly the above mentioned chea|i costs of eonstruction, added to which 
also come the comiiaratively cheaii working-ex]»enscs. During the last •few years, 
however, workiiig-exjienses have so considerably increased that the net jirofits 
have diminished. During 1902 the returns from tlie (iovernment lines wore only 
3‘04 ’A. For further details sec Table l.'> 6 . 

As to railway accidents we only have full accounts from the Gkcernment 
lines. During the period of 47 years 18.56/1902, a total number of 8 jpa«.>(c/i(/«rg 
have been killed without any fault of their own; which is e,quivalcnt to one loss 
of lift; for 986 million j)assenger-kilom. If w<! include the 26 fatalities <'aused 
by the passengers’ own carelessiuiss, the (piotieut reaches one fatality i»er 2.39 
million passenger-kiloiq. liusides this, 16 travelers have been |^(/urc(/through no 
fanlt of their own, and 48 through carfdessiioss. 24 travelers have consequently 
been killed or wounded through no fault of their own, or 1 for every 329 million 
passengcr-kilom., and, altogether have been killed or injured, on the whole, 97 
travelers or 1 for every 81 million itasseiiger-kilom. Of railway-men 1,821 have 
been injured by accidents, 373 out of which number with fatal results. .4s to 
other people 620 have been injured, 439 of whom died. 


‘ Exclusive of some smaller lines, for which traffic retnrns arc wanting. A krona - 1*10 
shilling or 0'26S dollar. — * For the private lines the figures are provisional. 
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Table 156. Net revenue of the Swedish liailways.'*- 


lb 

Average for 
the years 

(lapltal paid 
TbousamU of f 

up.' 
[ronor. 

1 Total. 

Net revenue. 
Thoosand* of Kronor. 

i 

i 

Net revenae, ; 

in % of Capital. , i 

State 

railway*. 

Private 

railway*. 

State 

railways. 

Prirate 
j railways. 

1 Total. 

State . Private 
railways, railways. 

; Total, j 

! 1866,70. 

82,320 

30,980 

113,300 

2,459 

1,709 

4,168 

2-99 

5-52 

1 1 

3‘68 : 

; 1871/75. 

119,096 

.5.3,661 

172,737 

5,062 

3,007 

8,000 

4'26 

1 .5-60 

j 4-67 j 

1 1876 80. 

171,001 

175,115 

340,110 

5,190 

5,738 

10,028 

3-04 

1 3-28 ' 

3-16 

! 1881/85. 

215/156' 232,407 

447,903 

7,667 

8,882 

16,340 

3 56 

1 3-82 

3'69 1 

; 1886 90. 

24.5,171! 256,413 

301,384 

6.449 

10,204 

16,033 

2-6.S 

3-98 

3'S2 i 

i 1891/95. 

274,622i 295,884 

370,300 

7,261 

13,160 

20,421 

2-64 

1 4'46 

3-68 

1 1896/00. 

32<*.967i 330.697 

000,604 

13.120 

17,508 

30,628 

3-98 

j 5-29 

4-64 1 

! In 1896. 

310,386i 316,889 

627,273 

12,372 

i i6,254 

28,626 

399 

1 518 

■ 4-66 , 

> 1897. 

32.5,580131.5,654 

041,234 

15,425 

! 17.863 

33,288 

474 

1 5-66 

S')9 ' 

. • 1898. 

329,431,326,662 

030.003 

14,508 

!• 18,673 

! 33,181 

4'40 

j 5'72 

300 . 

' . 1899. 

335,556, 

338.a59 

073,015 

12.644 

i 17,759 

I 30,403 

3-77 

1 5-25 

4-61 1 

I > 1900. 

348,880, a5.5.923 

704.803 

10.651 

! 16,989 

27,640 

305 

e 4-77 

392 1 

i . 1901. 

365.171: 373,690 

738,tlOI 

8.802! 

16.932 

23,734 

2-41 

: 4-58 1 

3'48 , 

■ . 1903». 

i!96.4!t3 



1 11.5891 • 1 



i ! 

1 * ! 


The above hj^ures for the net profit demonstrate that pur rail¬ 
ways produce a ratlier good ])rofit from a purely financial point of, 
view. As regards the indirect result of our railway industry, that 
cannot be easily illustrated by exact figure.s, but doubi,le.saly the 
marked development our national resources have gained during the 
last decades is closely connectetl w^th the building and extension of our 
railways, which have also j>owerfnlly counter-acted the economical and 
social i.solation which the long distance.s have always tended to establish 
betwegn the various parts ^^of our vast but spar.sely populated country. 


2. TOWN COMMUNICATIONS. 

a 

The enormous grow'th of population, administration, and industries. 
in the large towns has brought about a develo])ment in their means of 
communication which constitutes <»ne among the mo.st characteristic 
traits of our #ays. Sweden {tossessing merely two or three towns of 
any considerable size, and even this being a rather moderate one, there 
will of course not be the question about any competition with the great 
countries in this respect, but yet, in proportion to population and traffic, 
the means of communication are in a rather good state of development 

' Average of the anionate in the beginning and at the end of caeh year. A krona = 
MO shilling or 0 268 dollar. — * For the private railways, the figures for this year are 
not yet available. 

Sistden. 63 
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in the larger towns, especially is this the case in Gothenburg and 
Stockholm. It may be worth mentioning that the railways of our 
country only to a very slight extent are utilized for local traffic. 

Quite characteristic 
means of communication 
within Stockholm are 
those numerous iUtle 
uteam/ioats that for de- 
cenniums have been keep¬ 
ing up a bvely traffic 
on the many waterways 
of the capital. Of late, 
the tramways have, how¬ 
ever, jiroved a check to 
tlieir further j)roKress. 
To kcej) up the traffic 
in Stockholm and its im¬ 
mediate environs, there 
were in 1 '.•02, d4 steam¬ 
boats and ferries, each 
of which <’ould accom¬ 
modate 12.1 ]>assengcrs 
on the average. The 
imniber of daily runs is 
on some lines excceciingly 
large, and the number 
of passengers amounts to 
s^vainil millions a yvar; 
an exact statement in 
figures about this concern 
docs not (ixist tbongb. 

- The brngtli of tram¬ 
way Ihif-i if 24'!>.-. kilo¬ 
meters, and,, in round 
numbers, tb<-y carried in 
190.1, 19‘i 1 million pas¬ 
sengers, corresponding on 
an average to about 00 
runs i)er inhabitant. The 
tramways are in the possession of two companies: one for the Northern ])arts of 
the town, with linos of 19-31 kilom. and 15-90 million i»assengers, and one for 
the South, with lines of 5-24 kilom. and .1-21 million passengers. The latter 
company has been keeping up the traffic, during several years, by means of steam 
trams and now uses electric motors. From 1904 also the Northern trams have 
introduced electric running. — The hilly ground of Stockholm has given rise to 
peculiar means of communication in the two rleoatorn to the South (those of 
Katarina and of Maria, with about 1 million ]iasscngers each per annum) and the 
Brunkeberg tunnel running under the Brunkeberg ridge, with 1*/* miliion traf¬ 
fickers a year. — The omnibu* traffic of Stockholm is little developed and chiefly- 
calculated upon the immediate neighbourhood during the summer months. 

In Gothenbarg, the tramway traffic was originally delivered into the hands 
of a foreign (English) company, which circumstance proved an impediment to its 
progress. Lately, however, the Gothenburg tramways have been purchased by the 
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town, and several reforms and enlargements have now been carried out in con¬ 
nection whith the transition to electric running. The length of lines at present 
amounts to 30 kilometers and, in 11)0.3, the number of passengers to 10-63 million, 
thus about 80 inns per inhabitant. — Besides Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
Malmd and Helaingborg are the only towns in Sweden where tramways are 
at present to be found; yet, such are in preparation in Norrkoping and some 
other towns. The length of liiuis in .MalmO, in 1903, was 5-35 km. and the 
number of passengers l-ss million; in Helsingborg the length of lines is like¬ 
wise 6'3 5 kilometers. 

That the tdephove system in our Swedish towns has attained a high degree 
of perfection will be shown below. 


51. COUNTRY. ROADS. 

At the end of 1895, Sweden had .69,.ifiO kilometers of tibnntry roads 
or, on an average, liVs km. 'per a hundred sq. km. of its land surface. 
In the six most northerly Liins, there -were, ho-w'ever, only about 4-3 
km. of country road per a hundred s<]. km., whereas in the middle and 
southern parts of the kingdi.m the corresponding figure amounted to 
km. For the Lan of Malmiihus, the proportion runs up to 64 km. 
country road jier a hundred sq. km. but stops in the LSn of Vester- 
botten at and in that of Korrbotten at O-s. (A kilometer=0‘62i mile). 

In a thinly poiiulafcd country with* a configuration so hilly us that of ^weden, 

the constniction of roads between the farms and village communities am; their 

keeping in repair, must have been a heavy burden on the people. For this reason 
it was not ]u)ssible in olden times and during the whole of the Middle Ages to 
get ai^thiiig but a small number of roads constructed that were practicable for 
vehii-les. 'I'lie »Kriksgata?, i. c., the road used by the newly elected King when 
making his jirogrcss to receive the homage of his p<-o]>le, formed a circuit through 
the niiddlo jiart ■ of the kingdom, enclosing the lakes of Vettern and Hjolmarcn 

and the v< stern part of the Mklttren. But even this road was in times of old cer¬ 

tainly nothing but a horse-jtath. From various jioims of thiit i-Kriksgata*, roads 
opened out towards circumferential parts of the country, e. g., one south-easterly 
to Kalmar, one south-westerly to llalmstad. a westerly (me to the estuary of G6ta 
elf, a north-westerly one to Kopparberget in Dalarne, and a north-easterly one to 
the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. In the time of Gustavns Vasa, it was decreed 
by the Riksdag at Vestenis (1.344) that all public roads should be ch'ared by the 
help of the common people and at their expense. »so that all the roads might he 
passable without any risk, both from Ny-LodOse (now the Gamlestad of Gothenburg) 
towards Kalmar and from there to Stockholm, likewise all the other roads neces¬ 
sary*, further that the. peasantry of northern VestergOtland should »clear the Tivc- 
den forest (between the province* of VestergOtland and Nerike), so that people 
easily might come across with carriages*. In spite of this, it is rather unlikely 
that a drive was really constructed across the Tiverien. Far into the 16th century, 
assemblies of importance were almost exclusively held in towns that could be 
reached by boat. According to a description still extant and written by a Ger¬ 
man traveler about his journey from Helsingboi^ via JOnkOping and NorrkOping 
to Stockholm, in 1686, the way was in wintertime generally laid across frozen 
lakes and plain ground, whereas in summer the way by water was preferred, 
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"tors, he says, vbecanse of the deep roads and the marshy lands it is di/ficalt to 
make one’s way on horseback*. 

Bnt from time to time, arrangements wore made to improve the roads. In 1664. 
it was enacted that all thoroughfares between towns, parishes, and courts of assises 
.shon'ld he improved, in some places they slionld be altered, leveled, and straight¬ 
ened. In this eonnection the roads were divided into various parts to be kept 
owcll cleared and in good repair* by the peasantry; at the same time an ordi¬ 
nance was issued about survtjying the roads ami patting up mile-posts. Never¬ 
theless. .at the end of the 18tb century there existed Imt few carriage roads 
except the highroads, and, on the whole, it was not till the 10th century that 
the roads oi' Sweden were put into a condition comparable with their actual state. 
In Skiine. *S. <?. I'on Trail, Governor at Malmd (IS.’II 74). made himself known 
on account of his successful attempts for the improvement of the roads. 

Since 1840, the State lias, to au ever increasing extent, (a)utriliuted towards 
keeping the roads in a good condition. That same year sniixentions to the amount 
of 7.'>,000 kronor were granted -for the laying out of new roads or else lor the 
improvement and reconstruction of hilly and rather liad roads*; moreover, the 
people in the neighbourhood of them were enjoined to contrilmte towards the costs 
<-f construction as well as to t.ake tlie maintenance upon theinstdves for the future. 
The snpj>ly has ever since constantly been on the increase, so tiiat in 1900 an 
amount of 1 million kronor was granted for the purpose. Ily those means a. 
length of road of about 13.0oo km. has been eonstrueted or improved since 1840. 

The eonst-uotion of new roads has of late chiefly been carried on 
in the Noith of Sweden. Daring 18411900, State .subventions of 20-85 
million kronor were granted for the construction of new high-roads 
and the repavement of old ones; the total cost calculated for the.se road.s 
amounts to 32‘22 million kronor. Ofut of the State grant. 2-68 million 
kronor have fallen to the Lin of Norrbotten and 2 4a to that of Ve.ster- 
botten. Of late years, the share of Norrland has .still more increased, 
so that for 189C 1901), an amount of 1,885,000 kronor fell to tlje four 
northernmost Lhns out of a total of 4,0r)4,000 kronor. — In several La ns 
the County Coiincil.s also grant subventions for construction and re- 
pavement of roads. ' ‘ 

Conformably to old decrees of law, the roads were divided into four kinds: high¬ 
roads, that should be 6 meters wide (20 feet), church-roads and mill-roads, which 
should be .8'6 m. wide (12 feet), and market-roads. In tlie 18th century, there 
was also a difference made between court- or hundred-roads, uniting two hundreds 
and their courts of tussizes, and ])arish-roads, comprising the former church- and 
mill-roads; less important were the village-roads, that liad to be kept in good 
repair by the respective villages. During later times the public roads were das- 
sified into high-roads or king’s highways, hundred-roads, and parish-roads. The 
law of 1891 concerning roads, which has been in force since 1895, makes no 
other difference than between kighroada and oillage-roads. In 1895, there were 
20,287 km. of highroads and .88,462 km. of village-roads, to which may be added 
the 801 km. of streets of towns considered to constitute part of the line of roads 
in the kingdom. 

Keeping the roads in repair has of old fallen to the soil, i. e., to all 
those in Sweden who owned and cultivated the ground, and was conse¬ 
quently quite early divided among the farms. Only the construction and 
repair of large bridges was made a joint business of one or more hundreds. 



OOOHTBT BOAD6. " 

From the time of the Tikings, many runic stones commemorate men who 
had built roads or bridges. And the fact that the Church — though, in general, 
as far as possible releasing her soil from contributions — constantly for her estates 
partook in the repair of the roads, bears witness of this work being considered as 
highly important for mental culture and for the interest of the Church, as also of 
its being too oi^pressive to be supported by the assessed land alone. The expedient 
resorted to in many places abroad of finding means for the repair of the roads by 
levying a fee from the way-farers, has only to a small extent been put into prac¬ 
tice in Sweden and then chiefly at large bridges, for the construction of which 
the communities or the hundreds have been obliged to raise a loan with a long 
period of instalnii.it.s. 

For many centuries, the r epair of roads has been incumLent only 
on the soil assessed, i. e., the farm-owners, with exemption, thougl.. of 
certain farms, works, mills, taxed outlying grounds, and the eoTintry 
parsonages of town elergyiiien; the•ju-ojrerties with special privileges 
(Saterier) in FoliuslSn, Halland, SkSne, and Blekinge—provinces ceded 
by Denmark to Sweden in ItibS — have also been dispensed from road- 
servicc. Previous to It<9o. the hundreds had to keep the highroads and 
.hundred-roads, each parish kept its parish-roads, and each town the 
road.s within its own precincts. After many complaints about this 
burden, the road-si;rvjce was finally, by the Law about roads of 1881, ^ 
also transferred on other taxable objects than landed estates. Since 
idb.*), a certain tax is levied on each Aiigfyrk:, and one such »fyrk» 
(taxation-unit) is levied on landed estate (common woods excepted) for erch 
(i Ore of the tax called General Sivj>ply (Allmfinna Bevillningen., s-ee p. 
208), on other landed property (as well as common woods) for each 20 
(ire, and on income of capital or work, for each 30 Ore. Small parcels 
of land, income from means of communication, magistrates’ salaries and 
income from State tenement lands are, however, exempt from partaking 
in the road-service. 

'The k’f(!piiig of thh roads hi repair is effected in kind by those who possess 
landed estate, with the exeejition of cuinmun woods, and among them, all the 
'’roads of each road-district arc divided according to tlu' assessed value of their 
farms. The district of roads generally eoircspoiids to that of the hundred. To the 
amount required for keeping the roads of the whole district, the State contributes 
*/io, and the remaining are distributed on all the »vdgfyrks> (see above) of 
the district and paid down in money into the road-fund by those who have not- 
already come down with their road-tax in kind. With these means the Road-fnnd 
must pay the costs of administration, snow-ploughing, the repair and construction 
of bridges, and more casual expenses. If the means do not jirove sufficient, addi¬ 
tional ones must be levied in money on all the ivligtyrks*. If again a surplus 
arises, this can be used for a basement icpair of the roads, or if this be not 
required, for an alleviation of the load-scrviee (abatement of the taxes for the 
following year). The State also partakes in the cost of (the. first) partition of 
roads or their »gradation> (valuation) and distribution among those having to do 
road-service in kind. Other duties belonging to the administration of roads devolve 
on a Board of roads chosen by the road-keepers of each district and are con¬ 
trolled by an annual road-survty, done by the magistrates bound to keep order 
in the province, with the assistance of two jnrates (Mkmndemhn). 
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The foiens must keep their roads in repair themselves ami bv their own au 
thoritios superintend those who have to do the road-sorvicc (proj'rietaries, con¬ 
tractors, or hired workmen). The keeping of village-roads depends on agreement 
between those who ii.se them, and disputes ou that question, as a rule, are settleii 
at the courts of justice, on grounds of equity. 

The condition of roads has Iteen very greatly improved qf late and is in 
general satisfactorv, some districts excepted, however, especially in the northern 
iwrts of (he country. 

On various highroads, of u total length of .■17.954 kin., regular post- 
traveling i.s estahlished, .so that peoph' iirc to get a horse and car¬ 
riage against a fare .•stipulated hy law. The wlmle number of roadside 
stntiOHS araounled at the end of to the dislintce lietween them 

being about Ho km. (15' ■-• miles). On tlie average, a conveyance with 
one hor.se. easts abi>ut lt> ore per kin. (.'I's </. [ir inilej, but the eo.sl varies 
considerably at ditferent stations. An iiiMiiuii'Hi that since times far 
liaek has bemi ooiineotml with pii-t tra\cling i- iliat of country-inns. 

In olden time.-', neariy every iravclcr liroV'" lii- ■ • ■■'r-r ami tried to gat 

night-lodging' wite iec clii'gymcn or tlie peii'an!-: wnii a lio-|ii!alitv. old as the 
hill', shclte'' wa.-- -• witli or w itlioie pay moat -- willjiiLili iii uncl lo the wayfarers.’ 
Dili with,the rising power of tin' gentry am! tlie clergy, tlieir claim' on the ge¬ 
nerosity of > 1.0 peasantry also grew, ami as early as in the liiili century, taking 
by violence from the peasant what hi- did not give vnlantarily - so-called forced 
quarters — had become so common a custom that legislation had to interfere. 
By an ordinance given at .tlsnii almnt I‘280, King Magnus Ladulas forbad to take 
forced quarters, and it was enacted that in every village there should he an Inn¬ 
keeper cor farm-steward, who against reasonable payment and on strict responsibility 
was hound to provide wayfarers with their necessities, .-ftnong those who traveled 
on State business it became more and more customary during the Kalmar Union 
(1389/l5‘i.'l) to accept food and lodgings gratuitously, and King (lustavus Vasa 
(1.523 '80) sanctioned by law the transport for the crown, i. e. the duty of the 
peasants without any jiayment to convey the royal family and members of the 
court (king’s post), troops and military munitions (transport for the crown, pro¬ 
perly spoken), and prisoners (prison post). Uestrictions i.>i the duty of transport 
for the crown were often proposed, hut it was mot until lfi89 that payment was 
stipulated for all kinds of transport for the crown, with the exception of prison) 
post, that continued to be effected gratnitously till 1734. 

Daring all this time, the institution regarding country-inns had been the ob¬ 
ject of several ordinances. In 1561, a tax was imposed for the establishing of 
country-inns, where horses should be kept in readiness to bo hired against a fixed 
tax by those travelers who were not entitled to be conveyed by transport for the 
crown. In 1584, it was enacted that the Constables should also be innkeepers; 
a tax was set down for victuals, fodder, etc., and exemption from taxes on his 
farm was granted to the innkeeper. In 1593, a stated fee was for the first time 
prescribed for all wayfarers. During the 17th century, the erecting of conntry- 
inns at distances of 2 Swedish miles (about 13 Eng. miles) at most from each 
other was encouraged by granting several liberties and advantages to the owners, 
e. g. assistance from the hundred in building the house, parcels of land ont of 
the commons, exempt from taxes; and the monopoly within a certain district of 
selling beer, wine, and gin. (It needs scarcely to be said that this system has 
long ago disappeared; concerning the present legislation as to sale of liquors, sec 
under the heading Temperance Movement, p. 276). 
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According to the inn regulations of 1734, the governor of the province had 
to decide where inns should exist, and the farms were bound to take the trouble 
of keeping them, against privileges set down by law (innkeepers’ privileges). . But 
at the side of this, the duty of keeping a relay of post-horses continued to. bd 
a considerable burden. As early as 1633, crown-tenants and.^ farmers living but 
of the way, were enjoined to liave horses in readiness at the innkeepers’ (constable*) 
(luring 4 days at a time (tenants of the Nobility only for 2 days). As soon as these 
horses were employed, notice was given* for as many more as were needed to be 
sent from the people in the neighbourhood of the inn (so-called reserve post). In 
1727, a trial was made to get the irregularity of this burden smoothed out by an 
agreement about a so-called post-law before the courts, which had to distribute the 
(inties within its district according to settled principles. In general, the hire no 
doubt was too small a remuneration for the trouble of keeping post-horses, for 
which reason the displeasure and the complaints never cea.sed. At last it was begun 
in ISIO, when iwjssible, to jmt up the work to contract, by which horses should 
be held in readiness against a higher pay and with a subvention of public means. As 
a rule, the innkeeper himself or a ])easant living quite near the inn became the con¬ 
tractor; but when the number of horses he had undertaken to keep wqye employed, the 
obligation of the farm-owners to jirovide reserve horses when wanted, came into force. 

the Law of 1878 about posting, the soil has nearly altogether 
been delivered iVoni the burden-. The hire, per mile is stipulated for 
each 1/iiii by the State (Trovcrnnieut (after proposal of the Govarnor and 
the County Councils), but in cas(^ at the Thttch auction, the lowest. 
amount for which a solvent contractor nnd(*rtakes to keep post-horses 
prove larger than the hire, the State pays half (in certain cases some¬ 
what more) and the County cioimcil grants the rest, which latter c.< ntri 
hutioD is rated, not only on the Ihnded propertv' that formerly*' ad to 
liear the posting burden alone, bnt also on other property and income. 
However, by lowering or refusing the contract contribution demanded 
when.finding it too high, the County council can occasion a return to 
the old system (tf reserve post. Further, the law in question annulled 
a great many dispensations from partaking in the posting that had been 
granted t o se% eral Idnds of farms, benefices, and functions. Nevertheless, 
the duty still partly remains of transporting for the crown against a 
stipulated jiaj'ment, differing in times of war from times of peace as 
also varying for different kinds of farms. However, this burden nowa¬ 
days occurs only exceptionally, as the rather numerous railway lines 
of our countrv' less an(i les.s necessitate posting for private people and 
still less for military jmrposes. — Of th(( lessened extent of public 
posting, the figures below bear witness; they show the annual number 
of post horses sent out during the quinquennial periods of 1856/1900: 

ISriG/eO.1)48.000 1871,75.f)8f),084 i 1886,510.. 204,124 

1861,65. 621,309 j 1876/80....... 379,234 ■ 1891/95. 2324)80 

1866/70.416,245 I 1881,'8.5. 2.55,853 j 1896 00. 316,212 

During the last two periods the number has increased again. The cause 
of the decrease may in several places be the high posting rates, in conse¬ 
quence of which it will sometimes prove cheaper to hire private horses. 
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General Post Office, in Siockholm. 
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4. POSTAL SERVICE. 



’ The Swedish Post Office is one amongst the oldest in jEnroptfi.. Tt 
dates its beginning from February 20,1636, upon which day the Eegency 
nnder Queen Kristina issued a Kbyal ordinance according to which 
certain farms, lying near the high-ways, were bound to attend to the 
conveyance of the mails, against freedom from a number of public burdens 
and, later on, the receipt of some payment from the P. 0. funds. 


At the distance of evciy two or three Swedish miles (lit it 19 Enj?. miles) 
was stationed a post-farmer who was ohlifrcd to have in his service two post- 
servants, and who, either personally or by'those latter, had to convoy thr mail 
to the next post-farmer. Durinfr the first few years of postal servici-, foot- 
messengers were exclusively employed. As'early as 1645, however, mounted mes¬ 
sengers an; mentioned; mail-cart service came into use later^on. llie mails 
were conveyed once a week between Stockholm and the southern, we.stern, and 
uorthei-n lociiliti(;s. Arrangements were also made-, hy the establishment of a 
-I'u-post, for tin- luaintcnanct; of postal communications with the Tialtic J'rovinces 
and foreign contries. From liWi-j we find a number of the more important 
mails of the <-tmiitrv iiMTeas(al to bi-we ikly on(;s. It was not till 1810 that the mail- 
service between .Moekholin and Hothenbnrg was extende I to four trij)s per week,, 
and fifty years later the ))itint was tiinilly reached — partly by having recourse 
to railway facilities — of being able to arratige a daily des]iatch of mails between 
the ca|)ital and the sectmd city of the Kingdom. Tlie number of post-offices 
amounted during the first years to no more tlian 29, but had in 1668 iuei’easou 
to 78. — At first tho postage was alwtays equal — 2 Ore silver (coitm ponding 
to about 16 -b ore of present Swedish currency — 2 *'a pence)— but it soon 
became gradnatei. 

Kemarkably enough, the postal institution was favoured and protected to a 
high tfegnse during tho reign of Charles XII. In 1704 an instruction was issued 
from tl\e liea'i-(iuarters at Yaroslav to the Direction of the Post Office Dej)art- 
ment, an instruction whose regulations were only replaced 159 years later by those 
of the InHmction for*tbc juesent Oeneral I’ost Office. .An Instruction for Post¬ 
masters, issued in 1707, and which was in many resjiects of merit, has also, in 
certain of its chief features, remained in force until onr times. During the last 
years of the reign of Cliarlcs XII, a royal ordinance was issued by which the 
])Ostal service was joined to the system for convoying passengers, the inns thus 
becoming stages. Six dift'erent kinds of mail-services wtTC established, viz. per¬ 
manent post, parcel post, driver-jiost, rnnner-post, mounted post, and extra post. 
The great plan for the development of the postal service intended by the royal 
ordinance mentioned, which was, in many respects, before its time — was never 
carried out. for, after the King’s death, it was determined that matters should 
remain as they were before. Then followed a i)retty long period of stagnation 
in the development of the Swcdisli Post Office. 

From 1820 we have to note the introduction of a special postage for news¬ 
papers* which, however in 1824, was exchanged for a fixed duty, according to 


* Until 1685, the Post Office had not only to convey, bat also to — compile the 
>Ordinary Postal News*. After that date exemption from postage was granted to the 
oi^cial papers, and. a little later on, to some few other privileged papers, too. It was not 
till 1820 that tho Post Office, to any greater degree, took over, the spreading of newspapers, 
upon payment of a certain postage. 
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the size of thh paper: to control the payment of this tux u special revenue 
stiimp was introduced, with which every ««py of o newspaper bad to be marked. 
Id J830 a rcjtuJation was issmid that either contractiHi post or inn-post gho«]<l 
be omjdoyed instead of the farmer-post for the conveyance of the mails on 
scvcml new postal lines establishud at that time. In the same yrar, the rate 
of inland postage was thorouRbly revised, tlie basis for the new rate being, 
not as before, the number of i»*st-offict^ a letter had to pass, but the distance 
lietween the plaee of lasting and that of destination: by this means a com- 
jilete zone-tarifl' was instituted, with eleven different rates of postaige. In 1849 
regulations were issued for the conveyance by post also of articles with de¬ 
clared value. ,luly 1, 18.55 is u day of note in the annals of the Swcilish Post 
tiftice. for on that day was introduced the uniform inland postage for letters 
of a certain weight, without resi>ei't to distance. Simnltamutiisly with this was 
also introduced the use of postage-stamps and of li\eri iefter-hoxes. ,\t the same 
time, the Riksdiig gave ]>ermission 'to .apply rtie fiiiurc jiossilde surplus on the 
income of the Post Office to tlie extension and im})ro\enient of flie latttT. .At the 
lieginniiig of 1861 ''cce esfaldished tlie so-eaJled ponUd s/'a.'/<)/,.<. post-offices with 
limited conipetejicc suid siibordinaK to a //cor/ poxt-ojiifi- (postkontor). In 186;i, 
a complete poxtal cor. tlie tir-t Irax'ling post-oftiee of the fiuiiitry, was jdaced 
upon the state-railways. In 3site money orders, and the s^stejii ot forwarding 
articles marked wi’h tradi' eharges (value p.avalde arti. )• ■' 'aiiie into use, while 
inland Iwok-jiost tame into exiVtciice in 1K64, alter foreign book-post having long 
been in iioeration. 

, The p'liou '1867,89) during which the Swedish Post was under the direc¬ 
tion of A. H'. was one of great importance for our postal system. Amongst 

notable iraiirovements made under his administration tlie following may be men¬ 
tioned: In 1869 the postage for letters to Norway and Iteumark was reduced 

to the same amount as for inland correspondence; in 1870 all the post-farms 
still in* existence were freed from the obligation of attending to the eonvey- 
anee of the general mails; in 1872 the stamp-duty for newsi>apers was ex¬ 
changed for a postage in accordance, with the subscription prices; in the same 
year stamped envelopes and post-cards were introduced and the insurance system 
was reorganized; in 1872 the first Post Office Hand Book, containing the prin- 
cijial Regnlations, Kates of Postage, etc., w.as issued; in 187.8 the franking 
privilege, which had lieen granted to certain authorities and officials, was 
withdrawn; in the last-named year, too, the .■»letter-carrying for the "Crowne, a 
burden laid n)>on certain farms to transport ’ official letters, came to an end, 

a great number of new postal lines and post-offices being gradually established ' 
to replace this method of letter-carrying; in 1877 a beginning was made to 
facilitate, by means of rural postmen, the interchange of correspondence in 
country districts; and, in 1882, the delivery fee to postmen was abolished. 

— During this period it was, too, that the Universal Postal Union was formed 
(1875). 

During the last decade wc note: the compilation and completion, by means 
of special regnlaiioiis and instructions (from 1892), of the rules in force 
respecting the different branches of the postal service, in order to secure stability and 
uniformity in its working; the division, from 1893, of the whole country, with 
the exception of the towns of Stockholm, Gothenburg, and MalinO and their near¬ 
est vicinity, into five postal districts, each placed under a postal inspector antbo- 
rized to act as an intermediate authority between the central administration and 
the postmasters, as the heads of the post-offices are now called, save those in 
the three towns just mentioned, who are called postal directors; and finally, the 
publication of a new Post Office Hand Book (1899). 
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TaBIiB 157. Postal service. Revenue and expenditure. 


1 

1 Average for 
! the veare 

Thoneande of Ulometere covered 
hy the mails. 

Bevenne and expCBditare. -' 
Kronor h I'lO shilling. 

On high¬ 
road. 

By rail¬ 
way. 

By water. 

f 

ToUI. 

Eevenaip. 

Expenditure. 

Siirpltze. j 

1 1866/70. 

' 1871/75. 

, 1876/80. 

1881/85. 

1886/90. 

1891'95. 

1896/00. 

5,727 

6,294 

6,858 

6,131 

6,764 

7,184 

7,831 

2,604 

3,973 

7,710 

10,221 

13,206 

16,045 

l^iHa 

. 

4,819 

6,.S64 

6,444 

7,243 

6,859 

• 

18,887 

21,710 

20,414 

30,472 

34,233 

2,214,758 

8,214,234 

4,72.5,803 

5.821,974 

6,656.773 

8,013,648 

10,411,164 

2412,786 

3,116,167 

4,716,361 

.5,146,638 

6,427,723 

7,457,182 

9,470,849 

1 

102,022 ; 
98,077 i 
10,442 : 
675,336 ; 
229,060 
.556,466 
940,315 • 

In 1900. 

. 1901. 

. 1902. 

8,7Ji8 

9.292 

9,.->89 

21,670 

22,739 

2.’$.522 

6,486 

6,4.V) 

6,356 

30.893 

38,480 

30.407 

11,883,965 

12,842,134 

11,007.635 

11,218,836 

12,206,749 

1.3,138,069 

6a5,129 

6.H6.385 

869,566 


Tlio Swedish Post Office of oiir days is consideredj on the whole, 
as oecnpying a fairly Idgh position in technical and a iiuiuistrative 
res])ce.t.s. Its development during the la.st few decades is given statis¬ 
tically in Tables 157—151*. 

The length of jio-slal liiit.t. with regular highroad or railway ser¬ 
vice, increased l>e.tween 1S68 and IDO:? from l!hS35 kilometers to 44,970 
kilometers, viz., the highroad lines, from ls,250 kilometers to 32,885 
kilometers, and the, railway lines, from 1.5s5 km. to 12,085 kilometers. 
To this may further be added the steamer lines, whose le.’igth it 
is more difficult to calculate, Imt which w'as estimated, in ,1902 at 

14,265 km. With this addition, the total length of postal lines amount¬ 
ed, in the year named, to 59,235 km., a figure, which may be re¬ 

marked by the way pretty nearly to coincide with the total length of 
ail the roads of the kingdom. — The number of 1-ilomctcr.s covered htj 
the mails is shown by Table 157. As will there be seen, nowadays no 
lees thifu 60 of .the total number of kilometers covered fall to the 
share ol the railroads, 16 f; tef transport by water, and but 24 to the high 
road-post. 

The fixed or stationary post-offices, which still in 1815 amounted 
to but 109, and in 1861 were 248, increased in number to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent during 1874 and 1875 (of. the historical summary 

given above), running up in these two years from 576 to 1,844. At 
the close of 1902 there were in the country 2,819 fixed post-offices, 
of which 191 were head post-offices and 2,628 postal stations. At 
the date last mentioned there were, besides, in activity on the railway 
lines 274 traveling post-offices; of which 112 were managed by postal 
clerics (post coupes), and 162 by suhaltern officials (postilion coupds). 
On the steamer postal lines the public were served, during the sail¬ 
ing season of 1902, by 153 steamboat post-offices, intended, as a rule, 
only for the transmission of ordinary letters, post cards and par¬ 
cels, besides which, on the Packets, keeping up communications-on the 
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Table 158. .Li'tter», parrels, etc., mailed. In millions. 


Average for 

I Irdiuarv- letters, 

' 

VftJuablos. 


Total. 

parcels, etc. 





the, years 








, , ^ laterna* 
Inland, tional.* 

ToUI. 

Inland. 

, JnternB' ^ . 

Inland. 

1 Interna*! _ ; 

tional. * { ToUi. 1 

18/6 80 . .. 

485!t; 7ft4 

! 

0 40 

3 09 

.61-22 

8-00 : 50-22 1 

iHsm.. 

Oo'SCI 11-94 ■' 

77-.<m 

33.-( 

( O as 

3 96 


12-67 81-86 ! 

1&86.'90. 

92 28! 16-.>i2 ! 

108-75 !j 

4-11 

0 82 

4-98 

96 84 

17-34 113-68 1 

1891 96. 

124-.3n: 20-22 

144.52 

0-71 

1 01 

0-72 

130 01 

21-28 151-24 ! 

1896 00. 

200-9.S 24 48 : 

225-41 / 

8 14 

1-35 

049 

209(17 

25-88 234 90 : 

In 1900. 

236 11 i 27-99 j 

203 10 !' 

9-24 

1 48 

1072 

244 35 

29-47 i 233-82 1 

. 1901. 

258 24 ! 31 Vi) 

280-99 

10-00 

1 60 

11 06 

268-24 

33-41 i 30|-(i5 , 

. 1902. 

292-18: 30-40 ; 

322-58 

10 .’12 

103 

II 9.5 

.302 50 

32 08 334-58 1 


sea post-line Trelleborg—Sassnitz. there was a special scu post-office 
at work. 

• 

Of the 2.rtH) fixed post-ojfices existing in 1902, there were .‘Jl.'i in the live 
northern Lans, 274 in the Lans of Kopparberg and Vermland, 470 in the remaining 
districts of Svealand, 1,199 in Ghtaland, Sk&ne not included, which last-named 
province had .'Ib.'j. Thus, per thousand s<i. kin., there existed in these five divi¬ 
sions of the country, 2-i>. .o's, IS’a, 14-7, and lilTi fixed postal establishments. 
•These relative figures are, of course, highest for the Ldn of MaliuOhus (4()'s), and 
lowest for that of Vesterbotten (I'o). The average for the whole kingdom was 0-4. 

The development of postal traffic, with regard to the total number 
of letters and parcels, etc., dealt witti, is shown by Table 158. For the 
quimjuennial periods 1876/1 flOO the average number of jiostal packet.< per 
head of the average population amounted to 13, 18, 24, 31 and 47 an¬ 
nually: for 1902 the figure was 64. Compared with that of the rest 
of Europe, the postal traffic of Sw-eden, in relation to the populktion 
takes, perhaps, a middling position — being, on the one, side, much 
higher than that of East-Enropean countries, Imt^on the other hand, 
by no means reaching the heights attained by that of the great 
industrial and commercial nations, for it is a matter of general obser¬ 
vation that to a highly-developed commercial life, in the first place, 
the increase of postal traffic is due. — In the city of Stockholm the 
total number of letters, etc., delivered in 1902, amounted to about 340 
per head of the population. No less than 74 y. of this number con¬ 
sisted of newspapers, the corresponding figure for the whole country 
being 53 %. 

Of the total number of letters, jiarcels, etc. passing through the Post Office 
in 1902, there were 95'27 mill, ordinary letters, APas mill, post-cards, 17'80 
mill, book-post articles, 167'9 2 mill, copies of newspapers and magazines, 4’4 6 
mill, registered articles, 2-05 mill, insured letters, parcels, etc., I'oi mill, articles 
with trade charges, 3’48 mill, money orders, etc. The conveyance of newspapers by 
post presents an enormous growth; in 1808 the number of copies was but 6'76 
millions, but amounted in 1902, as we have seen, to 168 millions. — From a 

• Letters, parcels, etc., arrived and dispatched, together. 
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Table 159. Letten, parcels, etc., of value. Total amounts. 


Average for the 
years 

Articles 
insured. ' 
Kronor. 

Articles with 
trade charges." 
Kroner. 

Money 
orders. ‘ 
Kronor. 

Total. 

Kronor. 

Subscription 

money." 

Kronor. 

1866/70. 

285,262,297 

18,488 

1,275,477 

286,956,262 

519.038 

1871/71). 

414,927,6:-t6 

112,242 

2,471,785 

417,511,663 

871,991 

1876,80. 

600,574,206 

.•MH,177 

4,974,421 

605,896,864 

1,062,854 1 

1881/K'). 

684,790,1.51 

1.285,249 

10,412,696 

666,488,066 

1,172,104 

1886 MO. 

807,663,169 

2.114,430 

14,467,256 

824,244,855 

1,414,820 : 

1891 9.5, . : ... 

927,9i)4.4:-}2 

3.109,49:1 

24,227,:447 

055,331,272 

1,738,851 ; 

1896,00. 

1,1:10,488,963 

.5,.5iil,726 

46,089,775 

1,182,170,464 

2,303,886 i 

In 1900. 

1,224.!)70.722 

7.164,695 

68,229,396 

1,300,364.813 

2.652,886 j 

. 1901. 

1.251.378,.528 

7,!t64,888 

• 78,775,163 

1,3.18,118,579 

2,805.326 : 

. 1902. 

1,178,108.412 

8,922.617 

86,6j)4,:-1.56 

1,273.085,385 

2.878,506 ; 


statistical ]>oiTit of view wo must ivinind the reader that, as njftards the number 
of letters, parcels, etc., the articles are as a rule counted but ’during one week 
of every year, the annual figurtsi l)oing then obtained l)y multiplication. 

The rerevue and expenditure of the Post Office from the beginning 
of I86fi is shown by Table ].t7. As may there be seen, th« revenue 
gives a surplus, even if it be. to no very great amount. In most other; 
countries, too, the revenue and ex])enditure of the Postal Departments 
usually ])retty well balance each other: the English Post Office distin¬ 
guishes itself by a large net profit, while, on the other side, the Ame¬ 
rican suffers from a serious deficit. * 

As regards the administrative .side, it may be mentioned that the 
supreme direction of the jmstal system of Sweden is in the hands of 
the Qeneral Tost Office, which consists of a Postmaster (leneral as chief, 
and — including a rejjresentative for the Post Office Savings Bank — 
of six other members. The permanent .staff' appointed at the General Post 
Office Tiumbers at present 41 officers, besides which the Board is aided 
by 1 assistant for matters concerning the mail steamers, and about 60 
unestablished clerk.s. In the different divisions of the Board there are 
7 permanent and 7 extra porters, with fixed wages. 

The number of persons employed in postal district administration, 
at the fixed post-offices or on the postal lines, amounted at the close of 
1902 to 8,070, amongst whom may be reckoned: 3 postal directors, 5 
postal inspectors, 188 postmasters, 4 managers of united post- and tele¬ 
graph offices in Stockholm and Gothenburg, 34 controllers, 500 clerks, 
1,163 auxiliary clerks (of which number 149 were temporary assistants, 
receiving no salary), 2,628 managers of postal stations, 1,050 established, 
703 extra, and 661 reserve postmen, 968 rural postmen and, for the sea 
post, 11 persons for winter service, and 153 managers of the steamboat 
post-offices. 

‘ Inland and for abroad. — * Inland and from abroad. — “ Money of snliecription 
rooeived by the Post for the acroont of newspapers and periodicals. 
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To obOiin a place as oflicial at the district administration or in the pmctical 
s^T^il■e of the Swedish Post Office, the applicant is required to have matriculated 
or to have, at least, certificates of an e(|uul knowledge in Swedish, one foreign 
language, geography and mathematics, and to go through a six months’ eottrte 
of trainhuu Uuring this conrsti, the pupils must spend three months at a post- 
office. lo be fixed by the Central Postal .Idininisfnttion, in order to acquire prac¬ 
tice in post-office work, and three months* for tlieoreticul jiostal studies at one of 
the post-offices in Stockholm, (fothenlmrg, Malnio, .•'undsvall or Crcbro: after the 
close of the theoretical course the jaipils arc examined in presence of censors 
appointed for tlio jMir|>ose. — .tbont 4ii(t iromoii arc employed at tlie jiost-oftices; 
of the number, g are postmasters, about ‘24ti managers of postal stations, and 
the rest are post-office (;lerks or auxiliaries. 


5. TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 

The first signal telegraph (semaphore) in Sweden was erected in 
1794. In the autumn of that year an signal telegraph, constructed by 
A. N. Edelcrantz, was tried between the royal palace of Stockholm and 
4:hat of Drottningholm, 10 kilometers (6 Eng. miles) distant. 

The telegraph erected — almost simultaneously with that of Chajipe in 
France, but on an independent system — proved so practical that, during the 
years following, new telegraph lines were established l>etween Stockholm and 
various important iwints at the sea-cntrt.iice to the capital, as well as at se¬ 
veral places on the west and south coasts of the country. The constructions 
mentioned, wliich to a gi-eat extent were brought about by the neo<js8i,ty, during 
the war of T808 and 1809, of a quick and secure signal-service, fell into decay, 
however, at the end of the war. It was only in 1836 that the governmei;t de¬ 
termined upon their re-erection: a telegraph-corps, was estiiblished, under the com¬ 
mand of the chief of the Topographical corps, and received its r^ulations in 1838. 

The subsequent development, of the signal telegraph .was, howevev, of v,ery 
short duration, in consequence of the discovery of the iucoinparablj greater 
capability of electricity to convoy communications quickly and safely, to great 
distances. After the introduction of the electric telegraph, the signal telegraph 
stations were, by degrees, done away with, and at present there remain but three 
of them. 

The first electric telegraph line in Sweden was set up in 1853 
between Stockholm and Uppsala, after which, during the two fol¬ 
lowing years, new lines were put up from Uppsala, through Vester&s, 
Orebro, and Venersborg, to Gothenburg; from Stockholm through eastern 
Sweden to MalmO, and from MalmO to Gothenburg. As early as 1854 
Sweden was placed in telegraphic communication with the continent 
by a submarine cable in the Sound. 

The Swedish telegraphs in 1856 received a more permanent organi¬ 
zation by the establishment of the Royal Telegraph Department, to which 
were entrusted not only the electric, but also the signal telegraphs. 
More or less thorough changes have, time after time, been made in this 
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Table 160. 


Telegraph service, revenue and expenditure.* 


Average for 
the years 


Paid messages. 

I FiireJgij „ 

I tcrmin'iil. Tra.r.i)it. 


I Message: Bevenae. 
mot paid 


Expend 

dltnfe. 


1861/6.'>. 160,474 , 56.328 ’ 21.!*74 235,776 I 578,830 508,481 

1866/70. 320,995 ; 136,15.3, .>1,154, 511,302! 707,920 652,486 

1871/75.1 546.913 . 247,8.32 t;:,.':;'!* 861,844! 1,105,777 911,m 

1876 80..I 1)74,377 ' 301,868 i 7!M)8H 955,333 i 42,707 1,241,656 1,201,672 

188185. (i08,632 425,316' 13.5,861; 1,169,629 , 15,957 1,334,238 1256,810 

1886, 90. 723,694 , 5.39,5.50 , 175,1)09 i 1,438,753 i 57,677 1,359,451 1.286,079 

1891/95. 940.855 i 692,710 221,743! 1,858,308 i 92,621 1.432,240 1,^36,847 

1896/00. i 1,10!),001 ! 842,361 328,380 1 2,279,742 | 165,117 1,707,220 1.420,952 

In 1900. 1,2.52,848 889.216 .31)4,25.5 j 2,506,319 243,164 1,846,774 ! 1.51.3,471 

. 1901. 1,293,912 912.6.')4 472.871! 2,579,437 i 234..393 1,891,281 i 1.570,073 

. 1902. 1,237,905 971.375 .347,04.3 j 2,556,323 226.428 1,8.58,142 | 1,.586,896 


organization, partly in confeciuonco of an increase in the nse of tele¬ 
graphic comiunnication (this was especially the case after the reduction 
-in the charge for telegrams, in 1889) and partly — and chiefly — in 
consequence of the immense development of the telephone systeiy during 
the last decades of the 19th century. 

The telegraph net of the Department, at the close of 1902, extended 
to 9,5()() km. of lines and cables, and to 29,110 km. of wires. Besides 
this, there are telegraph lines running along all the railways, intt .ided, 
in the first place, for the use of tht: railways themselves, for thoi direc¬ 
tion of the traffic, but also, as a rule, employed in forwarding tele¬ 
graphic de.spatehes from the j)ublic. The Telegraph Department runs 
wires ^ on about half of these pole-lines, which are kept up in common 
by the Department and the railways in question, and the length of 
which is included in the figures given above. 

The Vailwag telegraph net, at the (dose of 1902, extended to 7,486 
km. of lines independent of those of the Telegraph Department, and 
to 23,014 km. of wires: thus the total length of the telegraph net of the 
country, at the date mentioned, amounted to 17,052 km. of lines and 
cables, and 52,130 km. of wires. 

The number of telegraph offices, at the close of 1902, amounted! to' 
181, of which number 4 had day-and night service; 109 had all-day 
service, 61 had partial day-.service, and 7 were state telephone offices 
with complete telegram service. If to these we add 364 telegraph 
offices on the state railways, and 1,074 on the private ones, the total 
number of telegraph offices amounts to 1,619. 

To satisfy the public need of connection with the telegraph-net, 
so-called telegram rooms have been arranged, both at telephone con¬ 
necting-stations, and at private subscribers’ in the country, from whence 
the telegrams handed in are telephoned to the nearest telegraph office, 

* Railway telegraphs not included. - A krona = l lO shilling = 0 268 dollar. 
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Mof'se-division of the instrument room at the Central 
Telegraph Station in Stockholm. 


and telegrams received are sent to their addressees. In certain towns 
there are also telegram receiving-rooms, intended only for telegrams to 
he despatched, which are sent on, by means of telephone, to the central 
telegraph office of the tovra. 
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Tlie number of telegram rooms, at the close of 1902, amounted to 
,^55, and that of the telegram receiving-rooms to 82; thus the total 
number of offices where telegrams are received for transmission then 
amounted to 2,250. . 

As regards the trawmisaiou of tehgrama, it may be mentioned that, during 
1902, the nuiuher of inland telegrams URioanted to 1,237,905; of foreign, tenninal 
telegrams from Sweden to abroad, to 452,065, and to Sweden from abroad, to 
.519,.310; and of transit telegrams to .347,043; or, altogether, to 2,5.56,323 
l»aid telegrams. Free telegrams (official and meteorological) were transmitted to 
a total of 226,428, of which 163,339 were official, and 63,089 meteorological. 
The number of paid telegrams which only passed over the railway telegraph lines 
amounted, in 1902, to 133,445. Thus the total num her of paid telegratns, irom 
or to .Swedish telegraph stations, amounted to 2,342,725, to which must he added 
the 347,043 which, via Sweden, were transmitted between foreign countries. 

The telegraph feea received by Swedtyi for the telegrams sent by the Tele- 
grajih Department in 1902, amounted to 1,817,482 kronor, other receipts of the 
department came to 40,660 kronor. As the expenditure amountesi to 1,586,396 
kronor, there was, for that year, a surplus on the income of the Telegraph 
Department of 271,746 kronor. 

The Telegra])h I)e])artmeiit. which until April 1, 19(10, subordinated 
to the Minist(*r of Finances, was from that date placed under the Home 
De])artmi‘nt. Tlie departmental Board eonsist-s of a chief, with the title • 
of director general, who has the sole- right of decision, and four directors 
(one for the administrative division, one for the line, one for the tele¬ 
graph traffic, and one for the telephone traffic division). Matters of 
current business arc decided by the directors, (sach in his depaftment. 
The start' is couiplofed by 22 permanent officials and clerks, 14 auxiliary 
clerks, and 11 other unestal)lished assistants, the xvhole staff of the 
Board* being 55 oflRci'rs. 

The. telegraph ojfice ataff ut the close of 1902, consisted of 4 directors, 
who are chiefs of the four offices (Stockholm, (iolbenhurg, Mnlmd, and fSundsvall) 
whicii have day and •night service; 66 eommissioners, and 312 telegraphists 
, (whereof 106 males, and 206 feiitales). Offices with all-day service arc directed, 
as a rule, by conmiissioncrs; offices with ]iartial day-service exclusively by female 
telegraphists. Thus the total ]»crmanciit staff amounted to 382 persons. The 
iiuestahlished office staff amounted to 90 male telegragdiists and 347 female ones. 
THfe whole staff at the ttdegrajfh offices thus amounted to a total of 819 persons 
(266 men and 553 women). The total number of telegraph messengers and porters 
at the offices, was 319 in all. 

In order to be accepted as a telegr.aphist, the applicant must have passed 
the final examination of a Higher Slate (College — the university entrance ex¬ 
amination on the scientific line — or must prove himself or herself to be in pos¬ 
session of a corresponding amount of knowledge, and, moreover, must have gone 
through a four mouths’ coarse of training at the school of the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment in Stockholm. 

For the supervision of the telegraph and telephone service at the 
stations, the whole country, with exception of the towns of Stockholm, 
GOteborg, Malmo, and Snndsvall, is divided into four traffic districts, 
e.ach with a telegraph inspector at the head. 

Sweden. 64 
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For the inctioii mnl mainlotanrc of thi- iclf«;rai>l. and feiepl), . 

Sweden is divided into (> line ilistriets. in the !• uids oft; lij,, 
diivetors. In Jt'Di’, 7(lt< nien wi-re .-mjdoyed diirinj^ the .vinter month 
and ahout !M>(t nien daring thi' rammer monili.-. for ereelion and repnii'; 

The Ttdegraph Dejiartment has ifs own in Stoeltholm f> ; 

file manufaetare and n'jiair of telegraph and telephone part.s, fin- niuiihei 
of hands (in HHti) being about 2.‘>f. 


6. TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

Sweden has always stood'her ground with other countries, in 
regard to the technies of the telegraph .■^ystein jast deseribe.d, but, from 
one reason or another, it has never rmnlied any higli .standpoint in 
extension and use of the telegraph. Hut as to the frlijihont, Sweden 
has not only adojited all the iinprovements made in the system — iii 
many ease^ originating them herself ■ hat. in a i(nantiliitive respeet. 
has etfeeted sueh a develojmient that the telejihoiie sy.ste a in Sweden 
has for many years been of greater <‘xtent. relatively to the population, 
chan that of any other country in the world. 

Sweden’s superiority in this res)iect was for ii long time ver\ ilceidcd. l/aring 
the last few years, however, the growth tif the teleplione has not been -n great here 
as during jirevioas decades. It is true tliat tlie state ieleplonn iias i. n c\teri(led. 
hut this has greatly lieen l.,•easiollell liy tlii f aichase of private in t.. lie^ides wliicli 
ail derelopinenf o! private felephoiie activity outside Stockliolm anil itu cimrons 
has ceased. In conseijiience, a cmiple of comitrics liavf gained upon Sweden in 
re.spect to tiic relative mimher of teleplione uiiparatus, and possibly is Sweden 
now distanced liy the United States. 

At the close of lOnd, there were in Sweden dbont UlS.IM'tl ff7c/i//oac 
(ipparafuti in u.se, or aliout 1!)S for evm-y ten thousand inhabitaiitsi 
A.s the figures for other countries are one or two year.s older, it eanuol 
be safely determined whether Sweden still occupies the first place, but 
it may be said with certainty that it comjiefes with the. foremost, and 
that most other countries exhibit figuri's which are far below the 
Swedish. The average figures for Europe scarcely amonuf. to 25 apym- 
ratus jier ten thousand inhabitants, and even Great Britain and Ireland 
and Germany, which yios-sess widely extended telephone communications, 
come to but about 60, or less than one third of that in Sweden. 

The telephone .service in onr country commenced in the form of 
private telephone companies, of which, however, the greater number were 
persuaded to sell their lines to the State after it had itself begun to 
set up telephones. The largest of the private companies, or the Stock¬ 
holm General Telephone Co., Ltd., .still remains, however, within its 
domain, a competitor of, and one fully as strong as the State telephone 
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service, and i is, as a matter of fact, tlie mutual competition between 
these two esi.'.blislirnents which to a great extent explains the wonder¬ 
ful develojiin' lit of the telephone in Sweden. 

The tir-st tclcphoiu; net in Sivisleu was eonstnictcd in I8S0 by the t^ock- 
holm Bill 'Jilfjihinii' do., fj<l. Almost at the same time were set up tele¬ 
phone nets in (inthenhnrg (IHHJ). Maltivi), and Siindsvall, and some other, smaller 
towns (in 1H8I, or the yeiir« immediately following). In order to facilitate com- 
mnnitaition between the government dejiartinents in the rapital, another not was 
opened 1881 in Stockholm by the S,t.ate tdi’firaph department, which in 1882 
set up telephones in Uddiivalla and Ileriihsand, besides establishing several lines 
of communication helwoen telegrapli and private offices. 

Simultaneously with these first installations and daring the period immediately 
fcdlow'ing. pnriite telephone atHoeiufionn .were constituted it may be said, at 
every place ol importunco in the country. These associations, which contributed 
greatly to the development of ilic Miodish telephone system, were formed, as a 
rule, by a larger oi- smaller nninher of jiersons in a town or a district which 
for its own part felt the mssl of felcplvonic l•onlraunication. The oapital necessary 
for the common c.'ichangi; was contrilnifcd, ai»paratus, etc., were bought in common, 
hut each memher jiaid foi' that part of them whieli be used, and, as a rule, each 
.one huill and paid for bis own line. ’J'he management was carried on, often free 
ot e\|>euse, by a committee cho.sen from among the members of the association, 
and as each individual kejit his line in rejiair, the annual fees, needetf only for 
tin; mainfeuanee of the e.wliauge and it'; oilienils. wore remarkably small. 

In a numher of iarg-r towns. Imwever. I'l.iilnl ••ojnpunieK, with a view t' 
]>rofits. undertook the seniiejr up, el-., of telepb -nes. 1 hat the fees in these ea* ■ 
were i-on-iderai'h iiigber. was a maaer of eoni.se. so much the more as greater 
ib'inands wei-e in {ib ai-ei tiie;,- nreetioi^s in regard to reehnical i xcellepce. 

in- .junction oi- ,hr n-t.- ai xariou- idie-i-t came aliout wlini tin-tei-hnicalities 
of the s.wt.-in h> dogiei-.- reiidei’eii i-ouversat'oii al ui'eaier distances possihle. In 
most tin- necesiarv capital w.is olitainco b; -;ubsmptioii, and no rei- Wii' 

dcniainjed for i-oinersatioii Men on creator di-taie 's^ 

About ISP'i. tlie prirate telephone ereet iom.s were enJeulfsteil to btive 
a iengtb of kilom. of line, and about Itl.OOO apparatus in use. At 

Ibat period the SUite began to devote itself to telephone operations with 
greater energy. At the close of IJlOi-l the. stale telejihoni' system had 
about Ii7,ti()0 apparatus in use, the teleplione companies of Stockholm 
.H4,80(l ajipavatns, and other private companies possihlj' about 1,000 — the 
last nametl figure hein,g, however, uncertain. The total number of tele¬ 
phone apparatus in all countries scarcely amounts to 4 millions, so that 
Sweden, with its 103,0tK) apparatus, ])osses.ses between ’2 and 3 of the 
whole. The total length of line in Sweden ma.y he calculated at about 
2(H),(KtO kilom., constituting a jiroportion of about 2 km. line to every 
apparatus, which is the same as -in several other countries. 

Tlie State Telephone. 

As we have mentioned before, the State had set ii]) telephone nets, 
even if but on a small scale, as early as in the first half of the eighties. 
In 1883 and 1884, the State bought two of the largest sy^stems in southern - 
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The ansviering boards, at the State Thelephone Exchange of Stockholm. (See n. 1015.) 
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most Sweden, and these became the stai'tinfj-poiut.s for fairly large tele¬ 
phone nets in that part of the eountr\'. In order to support the fishing 
industry, whi<'h at this time began to flimrish in western Sweden, the 
State, jiartJy with aid from the local authoritit^s, also there erected 
widely spread telephone, eomnmnifiations. 

It was, however, not till the qiu'stion of carrying on eonvcrsatioms 
at loHO diatances wa.s technically solved that the acti\i1y of the State 
became more energetic. In ISSf) the first long line of cominnnicatioii, 
that between Stockholm ami tlotbciiluirg, Ha.« opened, rcjire.senting a 
distance of .IbO kilom., and, in the same mea.siire that .several similar 
long lines were eon'strneted by tbe State, also the local nets came into 
its possession, partly In- pnrebasc. partly by new erections, not only 
along the chief highways but als<i in more remote parts of the conntrj-, 
— which nets, by means of lines of lesser length, were brought into 
eonneetion with tin* trunk lim-s between tin* large centers. 

Between I.SOd and' IflOd, the State. tele])hone net grew from 12(i 
exebange.? to l,2f51. The total number of apparatus has simultaneously 
increased from 4,t*.V( to i)7,()2(). and tlie length of line from 12,78(1. 
to about 14(1.(10(1 kilometers. 

•j 

I Respiirtiiifi the fee I'i'id by ]nivate piirsons for telejilione coianinnication, it 
uniounts in most i)l:ices to .'iO kronor (2 t la n/i.) aanually, to which mu.st ho added 
an entrance foe of aO kronor, once for all. In a number of idainw the fee is, how- 

(!ver, somewhat higher, hut is there usually reduced after fi\e years’ suhscri]it.iOM. 

No amnial fee is charged for conversatioi^ on the long lines, hnt the right to their 
use is tree to every subscriber njtou payment of a sjieei.d fee. eonsisting of tlie 
following amounts cnlcnlntt'd nimn tbe real bnigtli of the lines of comnnuiicution; up 
to a distance of, nt most, 100 kilometers, I.*; ore; then to 2a0 km. at most, iiO ore; 
to GOO kin. at most, 50 ore; then to SOO km. at most, 7a i'm-.; to looo km. at 

most, 1 krona; to 1,200 km. at most, 1 kr. 2a ore; to 1,400 km. at most, 1 kr. 

50 ore; to 1,G00 km. at most, 1 kr. 75, and, for greater distances, 2 kronor, nil 
for a conversation lasting .4 minutes. * For every followii^ period ofoil minut<!S 
begun, tli<! sam<5 fee has to be jiaid. Jt!.t:pregii-coiinei‘.nitioHK, which >liave,' by 
degrees, become more ami more customary during business time proper, are ebargtid 
double the ordinary special fee, and, on lines vvluire no fee is jtaid for ordinarj’ 
conversations, the ordinary S])e(nnl fee as given above. SerifH-c.onrefimtidiis, that 
is to say, regularly reeurriiig conversations which are carried on nt certain hours, 
are charged as express-conversations, with an exeejttion for pre/ts nn-ies-ronver- 
isationx, which pay the ordinary single special foe. charge of 25 Ore (3*/3 d.) 
is made when sending for a person I)y si)ecial messenger for telephone ixtnversation. 
in general, a S])ecial charge of 10 Ore (1‘, :i d.) is made for conversations at publi(! 
tclei)hone stations. At certain exchanges, too, special charges are made for night 
conversations. 

Progress in technical matters has been quite (a)nsidcr<ablc, and some peculiari¬ 
ties of the Swedish' lines deserve to be itointed out. All the lines, even those of 
subscribers, are double, and the .State has avoided the system of having several 
exchanges in every district, so that even the most extensive local nets have the 

• Thus, up to G2 Eng. miles 2 d.-. then to 155 miles 4 d.; to 373 miles 7 (?.: to 497 
miles 10 d.; to 021 miles 1 eh. 1 d.: to 745 miles 1 sh. 5 d.\ to 8G9 miles 1 sA. 8 d.: to 
994 miles 1 sh. 11 d. ; fur greater distances 2 sh. 2'. < d. 
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Hues of all the subscribers running to one united exchange and being attended 
there. The »Call-diBtribating-ayBtem» invented by Mr. J. A. Aven, of the State 
Telephone in Stockholm, permits of a call being expedited by the telephonist for 
the moment leant oce-uj/ietl, and has given very good results as the two greatest 
exchanges where it is used. Undcjrground conduits of cement blocs — originally 
invented by Mr. C. A. Uidtman.. director of the State telephone exchange in 
Stockholm and afterwards introduced at several jilaces abroad — are used to a 
great extent. • 

Till IJHKl, the Riksdag ha^'. iptod money for the erection of the trunk 
lines, hut for others, louiis of piililie funds liave been eni])loyed, obtained 
at the nsiml rote of interest, and to he sunk, as a rule,, in a sliori jteriod 
(12 years). The tinaneiKl result of tiie telephone operations of the State 
is sliown hy tlie fid lowing figures. Since the b(‘ginning of the State 
ielej)hone sy.steni uj) to 11M.I2 iiudnsive. the gross receipts have amounted 
to kronor*, of which l()..')24,T7fi kronor wt^re used for working- 

••xinmses, and 2,41(!,2.')2 kronor have Iteen j)aid as inti>rt;,st on capital. 
The siir])lus, l.i.On.'hPll kronoli has been employed, imrtly to the amortiza¬ 
tion of loans (;i.(!7(!,.')()(( kronoi ). and partly to the exten.sion of the tele¬ 
phone net (!l,.“i77.411 kronor). 

h'roni UKI.’i the Stab' Telegra()h and Telephom; .systems oi^ Sweden 
have received a new orgajiization. The main featnre.s of thi.s organiza¬ 
tion are: that the telegraph and telepl-.one .services have been eompletelx’ 
amalgamated, that the accounts for the two services are kept jointly, 
that the e.stah]i.shi*.d .stail' has been considerably augmented, that loans 
of public funds are to be empioyfd*also for the construction of telephone 
Irank lines, that the loans are taken for longer period.s (20 years, as a 
rule), and that the net |)rofit of the telegraph and telephone service 
lia.s Itt go to the Excheiiiier Department. 

Private Telephone Companies. 

• 

We liave already (p. 1010) spoken about the origin of the,.se com¬ 
panies in Swe.deu, and bow the greater number of them afterwards 
j>assed into the ]>ossession of the State. It now remains to give a short 
account of the larg(^st and most important of the ]»rivate companies 
still remaining, or those in Stockholm. 

The private telej)hone. lines of Stockholm are, at the present time, 
in the hands of two companies which work together, the Bell Company, 
previously mentioned, being the elder of the two. 

The Hell Coinjmitij was formed in 1880, principally with American capital, 
and used at first only American material. Its fees were pretty higli (1(50 kronor 
in the City proper, 240—280 kronor in tlic rest of Stockholm*). The prices 
produced competition, and so tlie Stockholm General Telephone Co., Ltd. (Stock- 
holms Allmanna Telefonakticbolag) was formed in 1883, upon the initiative of 

* A krona = l lO shilling or 0'2(is dollar. 
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//. T. Ceder>p-t^. C. E., a mail titiserving of excaKiingijr great jiraluo for wi, ., 
lie has (lone 'for the deveJopmont of tbfi telopliones in Sweden. Tie fee of til 
t'OiufMiiy for a jirivatc line was tixed at 100 kronor (i 5*/») for the wlmij. 
oi Srockliolm (which was to he iiicreased t»> 12o kronor (0 f 18 sh.) when tin 
nmiil(er of siihscrihcrs reached l.fiOO). A still lower fee was rendered possihi,. 
iiy the omitloynieiir of an autoiaatic switch ajiparatns, invented by Cedorgreii and the 
niaimfacnirer L. M. Enrgnoii in Stockholm, hy intmns of which several (as iniim 
as ,')) sulisi'rihcrs, dwcllinst in tin; same nitighhourltond. could have the same line tii 
the exchange. The fee was then tixed .i( a minimum of So kronor. Daring the cours- 
of the next few years these prices hy degn'es were hroiight to their jircsent low 
point (see helow). lioth rompunies continued to yrow until 1SS5. when Stoek- 
holni was. hoth rehitiveh and ahsolntolv, the richest in telephones of any town 
in the world. After that time, the iiiimlier of the stiiiscril‘evs to the Hell t'orapany 
sank lower and lower until, at the close of the ilecade Is'si in>, the (leneral Tele¬ 
phone t o. jiurcn.i-eii the irrcah r nufiihiT of it' shares .,tiil. in 1S!I0, fh,. ||<.( 
the Hell Co, w..s changed to a local s\st.”!i in a |i,in ot the town called (Vsfer- 
maiiu. Ill at wliosi .-nw its ■.tiliscrilie:- in thet ilis'.-ic! niiinhered more 

than '^.. 5111 '. the Hi .'1 Co. joiniia'i-d Ironi ilie ciiier coi:,; it-.- pl.iiits for limited 
ealis in otJicr iiatts oi He- town, .iiid it new -.cenc- u.i’-r ,i (iromisiiii' future 
before il. 

77o' fr.rn'i:! Jf’leplitir- I'll, i-nntiiiiico :■( locn -.ip'-llt .iln-adv after 
ahoti* si- tears of acti'itv, it liaii .'i.iiiiii -noscrihei' and had manamsl, during 
the same p iion. to connect twche coiiiitr> towns witli tliccapn.il hi ineaio of the 
tolephone. .iiiil, besides, carried on leleplioni’ Oltcratioiis in two more ilistaiit country 
towns — SOderliamn. witli the siDTonnding district, and .lonkopiiig. Tlie company 
also entertained tlic iilea of erecting long-distance lines to (iothcnlmrg, Maltiiu, 
and Sundsvall. hut the (.iovernment refused to grant concession to tlie application 
made in 1888. In return for a concessioii (for which, sc“ below) received May 1, 
1891, the company hound itself to sell fo the state all the erections 't had sr-t 
up outside the district coiiceilcd to it of 70 kilometers in radius from I he center 
of Stockholm, tind not to carry on telejihone hi.siness outside of this district. 


During; ilie whole jM-riod of its existence, the company has paid 
watchful h>*ed to all inventions and itnprovemenis resjieetitig the tele¬ 
phone and has ijitrodnced them into its telejihone ne* with praiseworthy 
celerity. It began, for instance, already id the spring of 1884 (probably 
as the first in Europe) to enijiloy the multiple-hoard, set up metallic 
circuit lines in a eountiy town as early as 1888, and, during the years 
1892,93, changed the whole of its great Stockholm net into a double- 
lined one. During 1889 the company applied for permission to lay 
down underground cables in the streets of the capital, but it was only 
in 1895 that it eonld begin with the execution of the work, which is 
now comjdeted. By this means it will mo.stIy be possible to avoid the 
damages occasioned to the telephone net time after time, by snowstorms, 
chiefly in Stockholm where the clusters of wires are very large. In 
1891, an attempt was made to introduce a .subscription of 10 kronor 
annually (11 shillings!) plus a fee of 10 ore (I'/s d.) for each conversa¬ 
tion from a subscriber’s apparatus, but the attempt proved to be so 
economically unfavourable that it had to he abandoned after a couple 
of years. 




Expedition hall at the princiiml Exchange of the General Tekphonc Company of Stockholm. 










Rural telephone line. 

The Bell Trlejihone Co., wliioli li;:s I'rco co-traftir witil tlic (ii'iKiral T(!k‘- 
plione Q)., mteivos, as wt: liavi; iiic-iitioiic^, only sulisi'ril>i'r< living in Stockhnlin. 
its sulisrription fuo is 30 ki-onor (.! :!) for ])n\ati*, anil lo kronor (■ oi jj for 
business premises, to wbicli in bolli eases, as a rule, iniist bn aililed an entrance 
fee of 10 kronor (11 eh.). This annual fee enlitles (lie subscriber to free con¬ 
versations with those suliscribers of the other eoiniiany whose names are marked 
with a star (istar-subscriliers*; see below) and, besides, to lOil free conversations 
)>er quarter to the other subscribers in both eoui)iauies; for every additional 
con\ersation asked for from this ajiparatus a payment rof lo Ore fi' a i/.t is 
made. On the other liand, the suliscribers have the full riuht of nreirimj any 
number of messages. The comiiany has si.\ small exchanges in different parts of 
. the town. The number of the subscribers on December 31, 1003, amounted to 
]l,48il. The staff, at the end of 1903 consisted of 90 ojierators, 7 belonging to 
the office staff, 1 civil engineer, and 29 porters and workmen, a total of 132 
persons. The subscribed capital amounted to 1 , 000,000 kronor, and 0 f. on this 
was received by the shareholders for 1902. 

The General Telephone Co. has subscribers both in and around Stockholm, 
embracing a district with a radius of 70 km. from the Stortorget (Great Square) 
of Stockholm. In accordance with the fifty years’ concession, mentioned above and 
dated May 1, 1891, the comjiany possesses the right, within that district, of erecting 
telephone lines along the jiublic highways and across ground belonging to the Stiite. 

The company has three exchanges within Stockholm, possessing on December 
31, 1903, 18,081 subscribers’ lines, and, within the conceded district, 152 exchanges, 
which, at the same time, had 5,198 subscribers’ lines. The total of subscribers 
was thus 23,279. If we add to this the number of subscribers to the Bell Tele- 
^ilf>.phone company, the systems of the two collaborating companies on the date 
■mentioned embraced no less than 34,760 apparatus. 
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III the Geaeral Tele¬ 
phone Co., where every 
subscriber has the right 
to nnliniited calls, the 
tee for direct coniieetioii 
is HO kronor (£ 4-,'r>), 
and for simply c-oniliined 
connection (that is a 
connection which is so 
combined with another 
that both cannot nimiil- 
laneoimli/ rati for a con¬ 
versation), Go kronor, 

(t 3‘ a) to whicii for 
both mast be added an 
entrance foe of tiO kro¬ 
nor wlieii tile former 
tenant has not left he- 
hind liim an ajijiaratns 
and telcjdione line. If a 
sniiscriber with dinict 
connection wishes to in; 
marked with a stai- (*) 
in tile snhscrihers' list, 
rcadving tliereby the ad- 
vantag(! of tiie snli-cri- 
bers to the Bell Tele- 
jdione Co. havinu free 
convci-sation with liim - 
the yt^arly tee for this is 
•JO kronor. Tliese star- 
suliscrils’rs'amonnted. on 
BeceiuDer 31, lOo;!, to 
more tlian G,GO(i. Snlt- 
scriliers cnitside Stock¬ 
holm pay 50 kronor annually, besides a yearly sum of 10 to lo kronor for thi' 
• service, t’he entranct? fee then depends U]ton tlie length of the line and amounts 
to 10 kronor for the first kilometer, and 40 kronor for each successive kilometer. 

The comiiany has lately erected a new exchange wliich v.... receive 
20,000 subscribers. The staff consisted, on December 31, 1903 . of 342 operhtors, 
.5C persons on tin; office staff, 17 civil a. o. engineers, and 243 porters and 
workmen, or a total of G58 persons. Since the company was formed, a dividend 
of 8 lias been tiaid annually iijion the joint capital (now 2,700,000 kronor): no 
higher dividend must be obtained for its tcleplione business in Sweden, according 
to the regulations for this company. 

The total value of the Boll Teleidione Co. net amounts to about 2 , 200 , 00 o 
kronor, and of the General Telephone Co. one to about 8,000,000 kronor. 

The whole net of the two Stockholm q^&ianies is double-lined 
and, at present, one of the largest town-nets /ag^e world with metallic 
eironit. Aerial cables are still used to a great extent (58 km. length 
of cables; 5,061 km. length of lines), but the underground cables are, 
however, preponderant (148 km. length of cables; 32,234 km. length of 



rutting down underground conduitu. 
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lines), to which must be iiddeti 235 kiu. length of lines in submurine 
cables. The total length of the i)are wire lines amoants to 3,531 kiu. 
within the capital, and the length of Iine.<5 outside the town to 12,827 
kin. The length of the Mire.s is. of course, the double. 

I'lie General Telephone Co. uses iii.strurnents and office furniture 
excinsivelv of Swedish ummifactnrej the Hell Teb‘|)lione Co. does so to 
tlie greate.st extent. 

At pre,«ent, negotiations are going on between the State and the 
Comjianies concerning free co-traflio and excliange of siib.'^cribcrs and 
iine.« in order to create a better co-ojieration lietween the net.«. 

Duriiift the l.ist few years the (icncral Telc|)honc Co. has cMcnfIcd it' ojtc- 
ratioiis outside of Sweden, the conipaHy sending in a tender in rcsjioiisc to a coui- 
pctitimi advertized hy the Kiissian government res]i(icting the erection of telqihoms 
in the five largest cities of Riis.siu,-with the result that the telciihone service 
i'er 18 years in Moscov. and Warsaw vv.-o handed over to two limited eom|tatiies, 
ill wliieli the rteiieriil Tele|)hoiie Co, lias entered as a partner and as tlie teeh- 
niciil leader. In lloscow the telephone work is carrieil on hy the .Scv'i/M//-7.i<rii(,s7i- 
RiM-iiuii 'frlejilioite f 'o.. Ltil., and in Warsaw lo the ^Vi/ccoivn Tflef'hotu’ <'(>., 
Ijd. The iinuiag’iig direetor in hotli these eomiiaiiies is 11. T. (,’edergreii. In 
accotdanct with the provisions of the coinaission now in force, the com]»aiiies have 
purchased * the telephone plants formerly set up in the two towns mentioned, by 
•the International llell TeU'iihone Co., and these are calculated to be entirely re¬ 
constructed at the end of 1904 in accordance with the present standiioiiit of tele¬ 
phone technics. The capital required for the two companies is calculated to he: 
for that in Moscow 15'4 millions of kronor (for -.'o.iioo subscribers), and for Hint 
in Warsjjw (Vs millions of kronor (for UkOoo siihscrihers). 


Finally, the following figures may be given for a comparison between 
the develojunent of the telephone .system in Stoekbolni and that of some, 
large cities in other eonntries. According 1o the latest data to hand, 
the figures are as follows. 


Popalation. 


Stockholm. 309,000 

San Francisco. 340.(XX) 

Berlin. 1.700.000 

New York. 1,800.000 

Chicago. l.HOO.OOO 

Paris. 2.540,000 

Liondon. 4,400,(WO 


Telephone 

per 

apparatus. 

10,(WO ■mhah. 

29.000 

960 

24,00(1 

706 

37.000 

218 

27.000 

1.50 

l(i.0(W 

100 

18,000 

71 

20.000 

47 


Thus Stockholm has not only a greater number of telephone appa¬ 
ratus in proportion to its population than any other city, but its 
absolute number only falls below that of Berlin and is on a level with 
the number of apparatus used in New York. 










\IV. 

CREDIT AND INSURANCE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS. 


1. THE ROYAL MINT. 

Since 187U, gold is ihc IcgAl tender and the standard of value in 
the country. The monetary unit i.s 10 kronor in gold, and the counting 
unit is 1 krona, whicli is divided into 1(M) fire. Of gold there are struck, 
coin ])iece.s of 20, 10, and ."> ki’onor. The alloy" enijiloyed consists of * 'i« 
gold and */n) cop])er. One kilogram of pure gold is coined in! 2,'f'*o 
kronor. A twenty kronor piece shall consequently contain 8'o64 • grams 
of fine gold and have a gross weight of 8-96ofi grams; the rest of the 
coin pieces are to have a percentage of ]»ure gold and a weight in this 
same proportion. For the subsidiary coins silver and bronze are used. 
Of stiver are struck pieces of 2 kronor, 1 krona, ."iO, 25, and 1(1 (ire. 
The silver used is an alloy of silver and copper (**/>« silver and -,io 
copper for 2 and 1 krona; "/lo silver and */io copper for 50 and 25 6re; 

* 10 sil -er and ®,/io copper for 10 Ore). Of bronze (!15 % of copper, 4 
of tin. and 1 % of zinc) are struck pieces of 5, 2, and 1 Ore. 100 kronor 
in two-kronor pieces, one-krona pieces, and tifty-Ore pieces are to con¬ 
tain filK) grams of silver; the percentage of silver in 25 and It) Orr 
pieces is somewhat less. 

With respect to remedy — or the Rrcutest deviation allowable above or below 
the ])ercentago and gross weight determined by the coinage law — there is the 
following regulation. Gold coin: remedy of linetiess is l* 'a pro mille of the 
gross weight for all gold coins; remedy of weight is fixed for every particular 
jiiece as well as for a greater number thereof; the former is fixed to 1’,'2 pro 
mille for the twenty kronor piece, 2 pro inille for tte ten kronor piece, and ;•$ 
I>ro mille for the five kronor piece; the latter to for every weight of 10 

kilograms (= pro mille). — Silcer coin: reme^j^^f fineness is 3 pro mille; 
remedy of weight is 3 pro mille for the two-kronor piece, and 5 pro mille for 
the one-krona piece; for the rest it is calculated per kilogram of coin and is 
fixed to 6 pro mille for fifty-Ore pieces, lo pro mille for twenty-five Ore pieces, 
and 15 pro mille for ten-Ore pieces. 
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The coming is tjseciitcd at the Royal Mint. It is free to all to deposit 
gold thiTC for coining into 20 and lo kronor pieces. .\s a rule, the gold depo¬ 
sited shall consist of gold suitable for coinage, and, as a whole, not be of a lower 
percentage than 900 thousandths, (iold not tilling these requirements is also ex- 
cejitionally acceided. (iold bullion as well as foreign coin is acccpt<Mt. If the 
value of the gold deposited amounts to ’ 2 million kronor at the least, the coining 
is done for the account of the owner.* If the value be lower, it is left to the 
Director of the Mint to accept the gold, redeem it in cash, or write out a certi- 
ticate for it, which is redeemed by the Dank of Sweden. (Iold lots of a lower 
value than 50d kronor are not accepted, in all these cases, the coining cx)tenses 
(reductions in coinage-charges are granted) are to be j>aid with ‘/i % for 20 
kronor pieces, and Vs ”» for !'• kronor jdecc's; when rcmelting or toughening of 
the gold delivered for coinage is necoss.ary, the expcuiscs for those are also to bo 
com]icnsated. .\ny one desiring to have gold liullion exchanged for gold coin, has 
to give it in to the Royal Mint for the account of the Bank of Sweden, in which 
case the Rank of Sweden has to redeem it to a value of 2,480 kronor per kilo¬ 
gram of line gold, with a deduction of ^ 4 "« of the coining expenses together with 
certain fees for* toughening, if necessary; still the princi)ials of the Rank of Sweden 
may, when they find it reasonable, exemi>t tho owner from the coining charges 
or some part thereof. — 6 kronor pieces are coined only for the account of the 
Sliite and the Rank of Swollen. Silver and bronze are cidned only for the account 
of the State. 

* 

The gold coins naturally an* legal tender for an unlimited niuount. 
The token coins hare the same jiaying value only in relation to the 
State; private persons, on the other hand, are not obliged to accept in 
one payment a greater amount than 20 kronor in one and two kronor 
piece.s, ,5 kronor in smaller silver cmn, and 1 krona in hronze eoin. 

In the I’nblic Treasury, as also in tlie head and hraneh offices of tlu; 
Rank of Sweden in Gotlienhurg and in Malmu, every one, may get any amount of 
subsidiary coins, divisible with in kronor, exchanged for gold eedn. The Rank of 
Sweden has the same right in relation to the State. 

Twenty and ten kronor pieces cease to he legal tender to private jiersons 
when they have lost more than ’/'a “i,, and to the State wjjen they haw3 lost more 
than 2 % of their gros.s weight. The live krono( piece loses its jiropertf/ of being 
legal tender to private persons when it lias lost more than O'l. of its weight, 
and to the State when it cannot be seen whetlicr it be coined for the account of 
tho H'ingdom. Token coins cease to be legal tender to private jiersons when the 
design has become indistinct and to the State in the same ease as for live kronor 
jiieces. Coins that have ei-ased to he legal tender to private persons may be re¬ 
ceived at certain Government offices and at the Rank of Sweden. Similar coins 
as well as silver ones having lost 4 % or more of their gross weight sk.all be 
melted down when they come into the Public Treasury. 

Sweden and Denmark entered into a monetary convention May 27, 
1S73, to which Norway acceded October 16, 1875. According to this 
convention, all three countries have the same monetary system with 
essentially the same regulation.s. 

The eoin of each country has the same monetary value in the two other 
countries as in its own. Kaeh country is bound to accept from the Public 
Treasury of the other countries such coin provided with its stamp, as is legal 
tender only in relation to the State. From the Public Treasuries of tho other 
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(iountrius, ea<:h country is likewise bound to redeem with gold coin any amonnt 
of its own token, divisible with 10 kronor. On the other hand, there is no 
limitatirni as to the amount in the right of issuing subsidiary coins, either in the 
convention or in tlio Swedish legislation for the currency. 

The convention ceases to lie in force after one year’s notice, with tho' pro¬ 
vision, however, tliat (lie regulations just ineniioned with regard to the obligation 
of the countries to redeem coins won* and token coins, are to remain in force 
two years after the ceasing of the convention. 


The Assay OfUce. 

By the Royal Assay act, of December 7, 17.52, which is still in 
force, with addenda and chicidations subsequently made, a public assay 
of the standard of all s<dd and silver articles manufatdured in Sweden 
was prescriluul by law, and for tliis purpose the Assay Office in Stock¬ 
holm was simiiltancoiisly instituted. ’ 

.'Vgrecalde to tliis, it is not allowed to manufacture or sell gold articles of a 
standard lower tlian 7 .'iO " no line gold, and silver articles of a standard lower 
than sri-i) "/oil tine silver. 

Of gold articles, three dillorent standards of fineness are assay-mairked, viz., 
gold of 2 :j earats (ducat gold), of 20 carats (pistolctt gold), and of 18 carats, 
(crown gold), and of silver articles only one standard, (iold of twenty-tliree 
earats shall contain at least IHii) ® m) of gold, of twenty i-arats at least 8 , 3,0 ®/oe. 
and gold of eighteen earats at least 7.60 " 00 of gold: silver shall contain at least 
" IK) of silver. , 

.Articles delivered for assaying must be furnislied with certain maVks, viz... 
the mark of the inaimfaetnrcr, of tlie place of niariufaeture, and of the year of 
manufacture (from 1761) inclusive), and for gold also a stamp showing the yield 
of finp metjil. 

'I’lie assiiy-niark, whicli consists of tlircc crowns on a blue blazoned back¬ 
ground, is stamped on the Stockholm articles at the Assay Office, subsequent to 
o.\aminatii u, ami in the jiroviiices inmiediately on iircsentatiou, by town magistrates 
or by }i Tsoiis specially !ip]>ointi;|l, when samples of them arc taken and later on 
sent in to tin; .As-say Office, where tliey are examined, tlic manufacturer being 
responsible according to law for tlio fineness stated. 

l>'or the stam]iiiig witli assay-mark is ctiargcd a duty of 5 fire (O'? <4) per 
gram of gold, atid .'i'sa kronor ( 2 V:> */*•) per kilogram of silver, when the articles 
are of a certiiin fineness* fixed for each different kind, and double this amount 
if the articles are found to be of a fineness intermediate between that fixed for 
them and the ]»rcvioHsly stated lowest yield of fine metal respectively. Some minor 
artielos of gold and silver are (!.\emi)ted from this stampiug witli the assay-mark 
and tlie duty, but these articles must on j)onaIty of the law, in case of an assay 
being executed, contain at the least the above slatcil lowest fineness. 

No other gold and silver ai'ticles are allowed to be imported into Sweden 
than sucli tliat <‘oiitain the above stated lowest fineness for the Swcdisli articles, 
in conscqiumce of which all such articles imported shall bo sent to the Assay 
office for examination, and, in case tliey liold tlie lowest fineness allowed, be 
stamped with tlie assay-mark, against tlie duty cliarged for the home article, 

* This yield is for cold of tweiily-three o.irats 976 “00, tor gold of twenty carats 
840 “ 00. for gold of eighteen carats 757 “.wi, and for silver 820 “/oo. 
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besides which for these articles there is charged a fee for every assay necessary 
to be made. The articles not holding the fixed fineness' must be re-exported. 
The import of foreign gold and silver articles seems to have been prohibit until* 
1826, and their assaying to have commenced in 1832.* 

»An account of gold and silver articles assayed in Sweden ever since the 
commencement of the assaying in 1754, is given in the Table on page 885. 


2. BANKING. 

The Bank of Sweden in former times. 

The first bank in Sweden — the so-called Falmstrueli Bank — re¬ 
ceived it.s charter in lOrtfi. It consisted of two departments: the one 
(the bank of exchange) for the cutTent account business (being forbidden 
to lend out deposited money or to credit any ])erson with an amount which 
had not been deposited) — the other (the bank for loans) for the pur¬ 
pose of lending on securities (real estate, certain goods, and other valu¬ 
ables) and receiving deposits on interest. In 1661, the bank commenced 
to issue notes. 

Through mismanagement the bank soon became insolvent, and bank¬ 
ruptcy^ could not be avoided, although the State came forward to helj), 
among other things, declaring its notes to be legal tender and gua¬ 
ranteeing their payment. In th<' place of this bank a State Bank w'as 
established in 1668 — the xBank of the Estates of the Realm*, now 
the Bank of Sweden (Sveriges Riksbank) — which was to be solely 
managed by the Riksdag (the Government being withheld from all 
connection with the bank). Its business should be of the dame kind 
and managed on the same principles as the afore mentioned»Palmstruch ' 
Bank, but with the absolute prohibition to issue paper-currency. How¬ 
ever, in 1701. the bank obtained the right of issuing notes. 

At first the amount of paiier-currency in circulation was but small, but after 
notes of a small value were permitted and when the hank with the purpose of 
promoting the trades, managed its loans in too liberal a manner, the issue of 
l>ai>er increased excessively, with the result that the hank in 1745 was obliged 
to suspend payment of the notes. In connection with the reformation of the 
currency in 1776 (when copper ceased to he the chief metal and silver became 
the country’s only metallic standard), the hank again took up the payment of its 
notes, which it then reduced to about half their nominal value. 

Soon, however, the monev system became again disordered. When the 
State, as a result of the war^*bgainst Russia in 1788/89, found itself obliged 
to raise a new loan, the Riksdag took over the administration of the Statfe 
_ 

% 

* In 1882, also gold and silver articles of lower fineness than that above stated were 
allowed to be imported, and were stamped with a special assay-mark. 
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dubte, the management of whkh was left to a Board exclusively subordinating 
under the Kiksdag — the National Debt Board. In order to get the State the 
'necessary means, this Board was authorized, among other things, to issue notes 
nnd practice a sort of banking business. These notes, however, soon fell in value, 
whereas tlie notes issued by the Bank kept their original value. It was decided 
in 1802 that the Bank should cash with its own notes those issued by the National 
Debt Board, after the average rate of the latter (®/« of the nominal value). Partly 
for these reasons, partly as a result of loans to the State, during the war 1808/09, 
the "Condition of the Bank was so weakened that the value of the notes consider¬ 
ably declined. After many years of deliberations one succeeded, in 18.80, in 
bringing order into the money system, and at the same time it was decided that 
the Bank should again resume payment of the notes with silver, but only at ^'s 
•of their nominal value, which aiiproximatcly corresponded to the market value of 
the notes. About tlie close of 18:i4, this decision was put into execution. From 
that time, the State bank-notes have always remained redeemable. 

.As already mentioned, the loan Imsiness of the Bank of Sweden consisted 
originally in loans on mortgage and lombard loans. The former gradually became 
loans on a long lease. I/Oans on jiersonal security pnictically* first ciimc into 
existence after 1802, when the National Debt Board had concluded its afore¬ 
mentioned hanking business. For the last named loan business a special establish¬ 
ment was instituted in connection with the Bank — thr State J^iscount — which 
in the commencement was an iissociation between the Bank and private share¬ 
holders; in 1810 the latter, however, were excluded. The real discounting business 
did not, however, develoi> until after 1830, and from that time the loan business 
vif the Bank was gradually transformed into better conformity with rational banking 
principles. Thus, for examide, in 18iU, the mortgage business of the Bank ceased 
and was transferred to the (iencral Mortgage Bank. 


The Origin of Private Banks. 

At the eoiielusioti of the ISth centurv and the beginning of the 19th 
some Discount institutions were establishcl, which were managed by 
the Rilvsdag together with private persons, and afterwards Discount 
Offices were established in some of the larger towns, privately and 
.suj)ported fly the State Bank. These estahlishmtmts had to give up 
their work on account of their failing successfully to fill the iilaces of 
well organized credit institutions. In 1823, a special Committee of the 
Riksdag expressed the desireahleness of all credit work being carried on 
by private persons instead of by the State. In conformity with the 
•economical views of the time, it was considered that only in this way 
were to be expected the care and attention necessary for a credit institu¬ 
tion. On the basis of this principle the committee brought forward a 
hill, accepted by the Riksdag and resulting in a Royal Proclamation 
of January 18, 1824. Herein the establishment of Private Banks was 
granted, hut only after a concession to every special hank. Under the 
protection of this law, the first private nanks in our country arose, 
jn the absence of any provisions in the law regarding the issue of 
^aper-currency, these hanks found themselves at liberty to issue their 
own notes. The conditions of such an issue were determined later in 


Sweden. 
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a statute of 1846. Endeavours to replace these banks by Provincial 
Banks without the right to issue notes but supported by an advance 
from the State Bank not having met with satisfaction, new law deci¬ 
sion g were made in 1864 for private banks of issue, which decisions, 
with regard to the issue of paper-currency and some other points, were 
changed through the Royal Ordinance of 1874. This latter remained 
valid to the end of 1903. The most important provisoes of the ordinance 
of 1874 were the following. 

The partowncTS, the immber of whom must, at least, he 30, were conjointly 
responsible for the liabilities of the Dank. At least (50 % of the subscribed cai>ital 
should be invested in easily realized securities (mortgages or bonds) of undoubted 
safety; these so-called capital securities should be placed under public guard. Such 
banks had the right to issue notes to an amount corrcsi)onding to: «) the amount 
of capital securities placed in public guard; /<) so largo a part of the bank’s 
assets from the public as corresponded to half of the subscribed capital, on con¬ 
dition that the bank at its head office should hold g(dd-cnrrency to an amount of 
10 of the subscribed capital; and c) the bank’^ remaining supply of coined and 
uncoined gold at the head office. The smallest note should be .'i kronor (raised 
in 1879 to 10 kronor). Such a bank was authorized to deal in anything but 
gold and silver, home .and foreign bills of exchange, and hritriiiff iiifwst; 

it was noti to possess any other real estate than that which the bank needed for 
,its own use; nor to raise money on their own shares or those of other private 
banks. These banks were., jdaced under the same public inspection and control 
as the now existing conjointly responsibh: private banks mentioned below'. 

As mentioned, this Ordinance ceased to be valid with the end of 
1903. Herewith a type of hank disa'ppeared which, dnring a period of 
70 years’ existence, had been of great iin])ortiinee to thi* economical 
development of our eountry. The change also was not brought about 
through discontent with the tnanagement of these banks. It should bfi 
mentioned that out of the 28 prix'ate banks of issne having existed, and 
of which 27 at the time of the new legislation still were at w,ork, only 
one became insolvent, but that even in thi,s ease the solidarity .was hot 
called upon. The payment of the notes has also invariably taken place 
without disorder. 


Bank Reform of 1897. 

Before as well as after the Royal (.)rdinance of 1874, criticism was 
aimed against the currency system, more esj)eeially against the private 
hanks, on account of a disproportion between the amount which the bank 
had right to Lssne and the metal stock. One hesitated long to make a 
change because it was feared that only the right to issue notes made 
it possible for the private banks to organize a number of branch offices 
in small ])]aees that much needed their presence, and to which the 
State Bank could not extend its work. The Royal Committee appointed 
in 1881 to examine these questions held to the opinion that certainly 
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the right of paper issue for the private banks ought to be withdrawn 
and this issue concentrated to one particular bank. At the same time 
it was, however, pointed out that such a change could not take place 
without jiroducing gi-eat difficulties in our national economy, therefore 
such an alteration in the State Bank organization and work must first 
take place to (‘nable it to take «p the total paper issue. For this 
reason the committee put forward a temporary bill requiring a further 
limit in the right of the ])rivate banks to issue paper and a better 
rendering for the safety of the payment of the notes. This bill, how¬ 
ever, was refused, and in 18N9 a new committee was appointed, which 
held the same view as the committee of 1881 regarding the desirability 
of having a monopolized currency issuing bank, and worked out a series 
of proposals for the realizatiop of this desire. The committee pointed out 
that the Government ought to obtain'some influence in the management 
of the State Bank. Propositions on basis of the committee’s re])ort 
were laid before the Kiksdag but were passcid only in 1897, and then 
in a very differimt condition. The question of the note issue was, 
'however, thus finally solved, so that the right of issue should cease for 
the private banks with the end of lOOd; thins from 1904- inclusive, the 
State Bank has the mouopohj of isKniv;/ paper-currency. The chief points , 
of the reform are to be found in the act of Ma_y*12, 1897, with reference 
to the Bank of Sweden, and it contains the decisions accounted for below. 


Present management and business of the Bank of Sweden. 

TJtc rules for the management and business of the Bank of Sweden 

are jiartly laid down in the fundamental laws, jiartly in an act issued 

by the Goveimment and the Bik.sdag. Tlie law now in force of this 

latter kind is, as affire mentioned, the Jaw of Mav 12,1897. The statutes 

• »■ 

su])plenienting tht^se laws are fixed by the liiksdag alone. The Board 
of the Bank of Sweden consists of seven delegates (called Fullmaktige), 
elected for three years, one of whom, the Chairman, is nominated by 
the Government, the others being chosen by the lliksdag through 
electors. The Boaiil chooses from among its members, elected by the 
Riksdag, two Deputies, who act as managers of the Bank. A delegate 
must not be a member of the administration of any other bank than a 
savings-bank or the Po.st Office Savings-Bank. 

The capital stock of the Bank shall amount to 50,000,000 kronor. — 
The reserre fund {at present 7,090,000 kronor) shall increa.se through 
annual dejiosits until it amounts to 25 \ of the capital stock. The 
current amount may with 100 million kronor surmount the cash, 
which latter includes not only the stock of gold the Bank possesses 
in the country but also the, gold under transportation from abroad, 
and the net amount to its credit in cniTent accounts with foreign 
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banks and business houses.* The gold cash of the Bank within the 
country shall always amount to at least 40 million kronor. If the 
gold cash surmounts 40 million kronor the issuing of notes can be 
further increased with, at the highest, the amount surpassing 40 million 
kronor. In this way, when the whole of the permissible issue of notes 
has been used, this can be increased with a double amount of the re¬ 
inforcement of the gold cash. 

Principally in order to be able to fill the want in the metallic cash, 
the home gold cash respectively the bank is authorized to use foreign 
credit to the amount fixed by the Riksdag in the bank statutes (at 
present 20 million kronor). To the same purpose serves, among other 
things, the rule that the bank shall possess easily salable foreign 
government bonds to an amount at least corresponding to the reserve 
fund. The hanknotes are legal mfeans of j)ayment. The smallest value 
of a note is 5, kronor. 

The bank business may include the following items. It can buy 
and sell Swedish bonds and easily salable foreign government bonds 
noted on a foreign Exchange and by other agreement take over the 
bonds of. the Swedish State and easily salable foreign government bonds 
, as well as negotiate the buying and selling of Swedi.sh State bonds and 
the General Mortgage • Bank scrips (see p. .o99). The bank is allowed 
to discount, to buy and sell home and foreign bills of at the highest 
fi months’ notice; to give loans for a period not exceeding (i months, on 
bonds, .shares, and other valuable papers and goods; to disc.ount valuable 
papers for an unlimited time with at the highest 8 months’ notice; t*) 
open cash credit or credit on current account for a period not exceed¬ 
ing 12 months on bonds, shares, mortgages, or security guarantees. 

On the security of the last mentioned guarantee, the Bank of Sweden 
besides this can grant instalment loans for long periods from a special 
fund (instalment loan fund) under its managemeint, with a ^,tock-ca- 
pital of 12 b '2 million kronor. It is determined that, at the highest, 
15 million kronor can be used as cash credit and as credit on current 
account. An encroachment on the liberty of the bank to choose between 
the above mentioned ways of lending out money, is the rule that such 
part of the current amount of notes as is not covered by metallic 
cash shall correspond to easily salable foreign government papers, 
Swedish bonds being noted on a foreign Exchange, and home and 
foreign bills of exc-hange. 

The bank receives investmeuts on deposit as well as on current ac¬ 
count. For deposits the bank must as a rule not pay interest, it may, 
however, open a check account with interest to such firms as have 
discounting in the bank and who do not carry on banking business 

* The three Seandinanan central banks have opened such acconnts with each other 
in order, as far as possible, to prevent the despatching of gold betweea the respective 
banks. 
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themselves. In conjunction with a current account business, the bank 
can also arrange clearing. This right the bank has also made use of 
in arranging a clearing business according to agreement with the larger 
banks in Stockholm, in which the greater number of the Swedish b^nks 
directly or indirectly take part. — The bank receives valuable goods 
in its care and keeping. It is compelled to receive money and 
to execute payments for the State without receiving any advantage. 
Payment cannot be made to a higher amount than the credit of the 
State in the bank; it should be observed, however, that the National 
Debt Board (p. 204), which continues in managing the national debt, 
can use cash credit to an amount not surmounting one and a half million 
kronor. 

The Bank of Swenlen shall, according to law, have at least one 
branch office in ea('h Litn outside thd city of Stockholm and the Stock¬ 
holm Lftn, thus at least 23 branch offices. , 

The Bank must not possess other real estate than what is necessary 
tor its chief and branch t)flices, the tal)rication of paper, and the printing 
work. — Each week an aceount of the metallic cash, of the current 
notes, and of the right not used to issue notes shall be j)nblisljed in the 
newspajjcrs. At. the end of each month, there shall be made ])ublic a^ 
.statement of th(' bank’s sj)ecial asset.“ and iiabilities and at the end of 
each j’eur a complete statement of the position of the Bank is to be 
delivered to the news])apers. 


Private Banks. 

• 

When the Bank reform of lKtl7 was carried through, it became an 
important question whether the private banks, when their L'eenses came 
to an end in 19<>3, sibould become limited liability banks or have the right 
to remain conjointly responsible ones, althougb without, a license to issue 
notes. This question was settled by the law of Sept. 18,1903 on conjointly 
responsible bank eomjninies. In it is stipulated that .such a bank must*have 
a Government concession that can be granted for a period not-surpassing 
ten years. The capital stock shall consist of at least one million kronor; 
for banks with a small and locally limited business it may be less, 
although not below 200,000 kronor. The shareholders must be Swedish 
citizens, of a number no less than 30, and conjointly responsible for the 
fulfilment of all the liabilities of the bank. The capital stock shall be 
divided into equal lots; the amount paid must not fall below that re- 
jmesented by the share. The share certificates must be issued to (certain 
named persons. A shareholder is not allowed to withdx-aw' from the 
Company without the consent of the bank. At least 15% of the yearly 
profit shall be placed to the reserve fund, until this fund has yisen to 
half the amount of the capital stock. 
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The business of these banks is liable to the following restrictions. 
Such a bank is not pexmiitted to own any other real estate than that 
used for the business of the bank, and not possess or lend on its 
own share eertificates or those of other conjointly responsible banking 
companies, neither, carry on business with anything but gold, bills of 
exchange, or papers bearing interest. 

Out of the 27 private banks existing in 1897, at present only 22 
remain conjointly responsible. 


Joint'Ntock Banks. 

Through the law of October (!, 1848, the founding of limited liability 
banks was ])ermitted, i. e., banks with limited responsibility for the 
shareholders and without a license to issue notes. The tir.st limited bank 
was founded in 186H. By act of Xovcm))er 19, 188(!, new conditions 
were fixed for establishing such limited banks. This act, which did 
not touch upon the 15 already cxi.sting limited banks, has been in force 
until the end of 1903 and has given the fundamental principles for 
the 31 limited banks . founded during 188()/]903. The chief points of 
this act were as follows: 

For the founding of such a bank a (irovernuient concession was 
required and this was not granted < for a longer ])eriod than 20 years. 
The shareholders must be Swedish citizens, their number being at least 
20. The cax)ital stock should, as a rnlc, be at least 1 million kronor; 
for banks with a .small and locally limited business the capital .stock 
was permitted to be less, but not below 200,000 kronor. Fifteen per 
cent of the yearly jxrofit should be set aside for the purpose of a reserve 
fund until this had amounted to half of the capital stock. I’he share 
certificates should be issued to a certain ])erson. 

The business was liable to the following restrictions. Such a bank 
w’as .not permitted to own any other real estate than that needed for 
the business of the bank nor to i)ossess or borrow upon its own shares, 
neither to carry on business with anything but gold, silver, bills of 
exchange, or pai)ers bearing interest (thus not with shares). 

The law now existing with regard to limited banking comi>anies is 
of September 18, 1903. In the afore-mentioned details it difiers only 
so far from the previous law that their license is limited to 10 years, 
and that they have no right to carry on business with anything but 
gold, home and foreign bills of exchange, and pajxers bearing interest, 
thus not with silver. 

After the proclamation of this act one more bank has been founded. 
The total number of limited liability banks now existing amounts 
to 49. 
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(Jfficr-room nf the tXordiskf. Krt dithanken i in Stockholm. 


Tlicsc l)aiiks an:, in fonlbrmitj- with Private Banks, liable to a strict 
public inspection. This is carrietl out by a Hanking bureau belouginK to 
tlie Finance Dciiartraent, the chief of th(“ banking bureau being called »Bank 
Inspector'. At tl>e end of each month every iiank has to make out statements 
on its eonilition and send them in to the Financial Department. Such a state- 
inojt, whu-lt shall be avritten in accordance witli the very detailed formula issued 
by the Department, shall be Inade up in the ])rese.uce of the Governor of the 
Liln or his de]mty. Tlie statements of all the banks are placed together by the 
Bank Ins])ector into one common statement, which is afterwards published. These 
banks are besides liable at any time to have their accounts and business papers 
accessible for the Governor or his deputy, for the Bank Inspector, and at any 
time when the Government or the chief of the Finance Department wishes to 
have a special examination made into the condition of the bank. They are, 
moreover, liable in all other respects to bo called upon to give to the Chief of 
the Finance Department and the »Bank Inspector* all the information required 
by these. The audited accounts must be sent in to the Finance Department and 
appear in the newspapers. In the auditing of such a bank one person assigned by 
the Governor shall take part. If the reserve fund and 10 % of the capital stock 
have been lost, the bank must go into liquidation, if the shareholders do not 
decide upon replacing what the capital stock has lost. 

The laws of 1886 and 1903 touch only upon such limited liability 
companies as carry on actual banking business (what is unders'tood 
by this is not exprassly mentioned), but those w'ho only carry on a 
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Table 161. The condition of the Banks on Dec. 31, 1903. 

In million kronor k I’lo sliilling or 0'2fi8 dollar. 



Bank of 

Private 

Joint-stock 



Swcticn. 

Banks 

Ranks. 


Liabilities. 





Capital paid-up . 

50 COO 

74 538 

126 282 

230820 

Surplus. 

121I18 ' 

46«09 

;)7 008 : 

tin 020 

Noir rircalation *. 

Ili5s4.‘) 

lOfit 

0.636 

170 420 

Bank )> 08 t-l>illK . 

2-(>l52 ' 

18t>l!» 

18477 , 

30-508 

Deposits. 

OOOfi ; 

370 6(15 

' 265 005 1 

03(1170 

Current accounts. 

47'7-tO 1 

59 003 

i 77-847 ; 

185-190 

Savings.. 

— 

42 590 

! 98-740 1 

141-330 

Due to foreign liauks and bankers. 

OAfil 

1823(1 

! 26-315 1 

45-412 

Sundrv accounts .. 

3-971 

117 473 

1j'CV;17H 1 

274-817 

Total 

2>3 'loi .' 

7.12 674 

1 824-327 

1,860 31(2 

.Vssels, 





(’ask in solil....'... 

.'lit ««(l : 

0 230 

0-135 

30.180 

Other rash in hand. 

H'ti 11! 

' 2100(! 

21-138 

43-850 

1 n vestments. 

Ifi'lUS 

1021(12 

60 053 

178 323 

Due from foreign banks and hankers .... 

I’.i.a.s.s 

17 177 

11-440 

47 0.60 

Foreign bills. 

Ssis ■ 

13o.6« 

12 330 

34 716 

Idsconnts.. . 

89 2:13 

1.81772 

168-107 

439 --•02 

Loans ...*.. 

IS 473 

247 022 

.3.5!»-76!( 

626 1.64 

Cash credits. 

4o98 . 

1180.61 

123-873 

247-426 

Sundry aerounls.. 

64 2111 

49(104 

(>7 .60.-1 

181 303 

Total 

283 401 

752 671 

S24 327 

1.860 302 

Unused issne of notes . 

;u.» fi41 



30(141 


sy.‘iteni of l(»ans on real estate or a jiawnbrokei-’s business, are exprc'ssly 
exenii)te(l from the. rep^ulations of this law. For these last named and 
for other eoinpanies which conduct a loan business without carrying on 
actual banking business, there is a special law of May 27, 189><. which, 
however, only prescribes that a Government concession is required, and 
that when granting such a concession, the Governfnent has to, observe 
that the companies’ sStatutes of associationv be in ac<‘ordance with the law 
about joint-stock companies and other acts and statute.®, and to determine 
upon. the. special stipulations required Iwsides. 


3. MORTGAGE ESTABLISHMENTS, 

The mortgage establishments in our country having reference to 
agriculture are previously dealt with in a special article, p. 598. As for 
the rest, the most important are the General Mortgage Bank for the Towns 
of Sweden and the Stockholm Mortgage Security Company, Limited. 

* The figure 0536 luillion refers to four beaks which have been reorganized into 
Limited Liability Banks. 
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The General mortgage Bank for the Towns of Sweden (Allmanna 
Hypotekskassan fOr Sverigos stader) was established in 1865; the regnlations now 
in force and which have been confirmed by the Government, date from June 14, 
1894. The object of this bank is to arrange a sufficient raising of loans for Mort¬ 
gage Societies between real estate owners in the towns and boroughs of thf jking- 
dom, and also at other itluces with a dense jiopulation. With reference to the 
city mortgage societies, this bank thns .forms an equivalent to what the General 
Mortgage Bank does for the agricultural mortgage societies. The bank has also 
the riglit to emit instalment loans to cominuiiitic-i. Its accounts must be held 
accessible to tbe examination whii-b tb(' (iovcrnmeiit may desiTc. to msikc. 

The Stockholm Mortgage Security Company, limited (Stockbolms 
Inteckningsgarantiaktiebolag), as before mentioned, also carries on banking busi¬ 
ness, and is for that reason taken up among the ^Joint-stock Banks» in Table 161, 
p. 103*2. The object of the Company was.originally »to facilitate the raising of 
loans on security of mortgage within the city of Stockholm, by giving security 
for repayment of capital when due, with qr without interests. The Company als(» 
grants bank-crutlit for bnilding. It has in a great mdasurc contribnted to the 
regulation and jtromotioM of the real estate credit in Stockholm. 'The share capital 
amounts to million kronor.. 

Mortgage security eoiniianics liavc been formed also in Gothenburg, Gejie, 
Mulnio (Skftnska liiteckningsliolagcl), and Ifelsingborg. 


4. SAVINGS-BANKS. 


Tlie oldest savings-bank jjroper in our eoniitry is the Gotfienburg 
one, o])ened Oct. 2S, J82<>. The Stockholm Savings-Bank (Stockbolms 
stads sparbank) was founded in 1821, and during the later years of the 
same* deeenniuin, similar institutions eaiiie into existence in most of the 
Ldns of Sweden, in the nortliernniost though, not until the end of the 
forties !tod the beginning of the fifties. A <Minsideralile extension the 
savings-iiank sy.stetn first attained in the Lkii of JVIulinohus, where, as 
early as 18.'>0, fourteen large savings-banks were fouudetl. 

Of the development of the savings-bank system sinee 1860, the 
following figures bear witness, viz.: * 


In 

Savings- 

Banks. 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 
Kronor. - 

Average 

jicr (lejiositor. per inhali. 
Kronor. Kronor. 

I860 . 

.... 149 

187.67.5 

2?,*291,937 

145 

7 

1870 . 

.... -234 

3.53.867 

,57,301,804 

162 

14 

1880 . 

.... 340 

76*2,6.38 

146.071.708 

192 

32 

1890 . 

.... .378 

1.07*2.7,35 

275.039,102 

256 

.57 

189.''> . 

.... 372 

1,098,116 • 

339..339.266 

309 

69 

1900 . 

.... 388 

1.228.930 

437J191.160 


85 

190*2 . 

.... 394 

1,'281.663 

496.10.5,019 

387 

<»5 


Of the savings-banks existing in 1!)02, 103 belonged to tbe towns 
and 291 to the eountry, reckoned according to the situation of the head 
oflfice. 

• A krona I'lO ahilling or 0'2(iS dollar. 
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The saviiigs-lianks in Sweden are institutions for public benefit, but of a 
private nature, and with an almost unlimited freedom of administration. In this 
tliej' differ from those of several other countries, e. g.. Great Britain and France, 
whose savings-banks must chiefly place their means into the care of the State or 
invent them in State bonds; those of Belgium, whose Gaisse Gen6rale d’jfipargne 
et de Iletraite is a State institution (which collects savings also through the post 
offices, and therefore, in a certain maivier, is a P. (). savings-bank); and those 
of t)»e German States, where the administration of the savings-banks is most fre¬ 
quently an affair devolving upon the community. The first Swedish Savings-Bank 
Law, of 187.5, ordains that there must be no distribution of dividends in savings- 
banks; the law of 18S)2, now in force, defines a savings-bank as a sfinandal insti¬ 
tution which, without ,right for its founders or their assigns to appropriate any 
share in the j)rofits which may arise from the business, has for its object to re¬ 
ceive money from the public, to jmt it out to interest, to incTeasc it still more 
by adding the interest to the capital, and to repay the money when notice is 
given to tliat eflect», besides w’hich it ,is ordained that no other financial institution 
must carry on its busin'ess under the name of savings-bank without sjtecial licensti. 

The siihscribed capital and rrserre fimde of the Swedish saving;s- 
banks corresponded, during the first years of the nineties, on an average 
to about !t per cent of th(! deposit fund, bnt in 10(12 only amounted to 
per cent of this fund. The regress in the relation betweim funds and 
dejmsited eajiital finds its explanation in the rapid growth attained by 
the latter during the nineties and with which the deposits to the funds 
have not been able to keep ])ac(‘. — "With respect to the manner of 
augmenting the savings-bank money, the following Table shows the re¬ 
lation between the different kinds of iiu'cetinciit. 

Ill 1880 n IMS). In I'.MIO. In 1‘.I02 

.Ronds, claims on conniiunitios, and the like. Id 0<l % ll'fio ^ IH’48 % 15 .V.t i 

Claims on ^irivale persons, secured l>y mortjrape... * lA iA * Ol’.'tT * > 

* ^ v > on persoiiai caution. R0’7<> ^ > 17 08 > > 

In cash and other accounts. lOaO > * 14 17 » l.‘k7i« ^ 


It will he seen by this Table that claims on personal laution have, 
since the eighties, been relatively decreasing in number, whereas inv.^st- 
ments on mortgage have come into more general use. Loans on per.sonal 
caution, however, still play a very considerable part in the small savings- 
banks, i)rineipally those situated in the. provinces, where a more personal 
relation exists between the banks and their customers, and it is only in 
proportion to the size of the savings-banks that the significance of such 
loans decreases, and the money of the bank is rather placed in loans 
secured by mortgage or in ])ublic bonds. For 1902, we have the following 
.statistics; 


In Havlngs-liankB with 
total depoBits of: 

Below oO.OOO kronor 
50,000— 100,000 . 
100,000 - 250,000 . 
250.000— 500,0(X) > 
500,000—1.000.000 » 
1,000,000-5,000.000 . 
Above 5,000.000 


Bonds, 

(fiaims on 

private persons. 

Cash and 

(Jonimunity 
claims, etr. 

Mortgage. 

I’crsonal 

t-antion. 

other 

accounts. 

.. 4■20 5^ 

.38 -10 

43 fi9 % 

14-11 % 

.. 2 S6 > 

37 »f. > 

48-01 » 

11-.88 

.. ■ > 

41r.2 > 

44 25 > 

9-70 

.. ;t-87 > 

4i>'00 » 

38-87 . 

10-80 

6'87 > 

ili bH > 

3.5-58 » 

11-02 

.. 12-48 > 

5.3'or)» 

19-»« > 

1.5-11 

.. 23 20 > 

.55-28 > 

7-67 > 

13 8.5 
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77t« coats of administrating the savings-banks amounted in 1902 on 
an average to 0'42 %, caloulated in relation to the means deposited; in 1898 
they amounted in the largest savings-banks (the last group above) to O'ss in 
the smallest (the first group), to O'oo %, and in the group with deposit-funds 
between 50,000 and 100,00o kronor, to O'ci % f 

In regard to the rate of interest — which according to a closer invcsfigatioti 
as regards the year 1896 (a year that, jvith regard to interests, may be considered 
more typical than any of the later years) varied between 3 and 3‘/s ?« on deposit- 
accounts at six months’ notice! in the private and in the joint-stock banks, — it 
amounted, on a general average for the said year, in the savings-banks for the 
same yejir, to S'ss fi (effectively .3-7 7 %), but with considerable differences between 
banks of diffemit sizes. In tU savings-banks, whose average de)msit-capital amounted 
to about 2,3iK>,(i0o kronor, the interi.'st was .3'6 (the same as in the 0. 
savings-bank for the same yetir), in 2<>7 gaYings-l)anks with an average capital 
of about 800 , 0(10 kronor, it amounted to -1 %, and in 42 .savings-banks, where 
the average-dci)osit fund amounted to 33(»,0OO kronor, an interest of 4\a % was 
paid. — 'J'lu' fact that the smaller savings-banks, in spite M their relatively greater 
expens(!s, can thus give their depositors a higher interest than the larger banks, 
obviously stands in connection v^ith the nature of their lending system, wdiich, as 
shown above, in a much more cxttmsive degree than the lending in the larger 
savings-banks, is based n))on the mor<! profitable surety-system. 

In 1884, the Swoulisli Post offlco .saving$-)>ank was opened. This 
institution, wliieli ttirongh the post offices collects dejiosits and makes 
paynieuts (after notice la'ing; given), lielongs to the Stat(,*, which stands ’ 
surety for the means de])osit('d in it; the administration is placed in 
the hands of a Hoard of Directors, consisting of the Post Master Cieneral 
(chairman), and four mcnihers, nanydy a Chief Secretary in the ^-ireneral 
Board of P. 0. Directors, who has in hand the matters concerning tlie 
P. 0. savings-bank, one meinlu'r appointed by tlie King, a Commissioner 
of thj Bank of Sweden, and a Commissioner of the National DeTbi Office. 
— The develoiniient of the P. 0. savings-bank is .shown by the following 
figures: 


111 . 

Number of • 
oflices. 

Nuiiiber of 
pHSS-b*l)kK. 

Kronor. 

Muncy deposited 
))cr ]ms>-book. per inh. 
Kruuiir. Kronor. 

1884... 

.j,r)7r» 

79.513 

8-27.941 

10 11 

OlK 

1890... 

. 1.942 

-2:17.090 

l:-?.019A54 

.54 111 

272 

189.')... 

. 2.2.')1 

408.288 

:18.477.499 

!I4 -24 

7112 

1900... 

.2.bri2 

.599,805 

.56.491.:«ll 

99 61 

10-9U 

1902... 

. -2.801 

.587.310 

53,919.398 

9:i .34 

10-87 


The most imjtortant purpose of our P. 0. savings-bank, with respect 
to the size of the sums depo.sited, is to com])ensatie for the absence of 
private savings-banks in the sparsely inhabited regions of the country, 
where such savings-banks conld - not be opened. Thus, the greatest 
amount of money depo.sited per inhabitant, at the end of 1902, was 
in the Lftn of Vermland (28-.34 kronor) and in that of Kopparberg 
(17-64 kronor), while the lowest amounts were to be found in the Lffn of 
Kristianstad(0-ii kronor) and that of MalmOhus (tbs6 kronor). But owing 
to the advantages which the P. 0. savings-bank offers — especially its 
easy accessibility — it has, even in such places where plenty of private 
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savings-banks are to be found, to a certain degree become a competitor 
to these, and the sums deposited in it, which in 1893 amounted to 11‘2 % 
of the sum total deposited during the whole year in the P. 0 . savings- 
bank and the private savings-banks together, had in 1896 risen to 20-6 % 
of th% sum total deposited that year. During the last few yen,rs a regress 
has, however, shown itself, owing to the higher interest given by private 
banks; thus the aforesaid proportion was, in 1902, only 11-o %. 



The Stockholm Savinys-Iiank. i 


In regard to the nature of tlic development of the P. 0. .savings- 

bank, we also find a testimony in the cireum-stances that the average 

amount of a first deposit has grown from 6-22 kronor in 1884, to 99 m 8 
kronor in 1896 (though decreased again to 45‘62 kronor in 1902), and 
the average amount of an investment in general, from 4-60 kronor to 
40'03 kronor (in 1902, only 22 - 4 " kronor) during the same period. In 
its originally intended main jmrpose — to constitute a constantly acces¬ 
sible and fully reliable savings-bank for people in small circumstances, 
and esj)ecially for the rising generation, — the P. 0. savings-bank has, 
on the other hand, not made any visible progress. The sale of saving- 
stamps • amounted in 1884 (at 1,343 post-offices and 1,773 private sellers) 

• In order to facilitate the collection of quite small amounts, so-called saving-stamps, 

at 10 8rc each (IVo d.) are kept for sale both at the post offices and by privato persons; 

those stamps are affixed on a card, which, when the sum amounts to 1 krona, can be de¬ 
posited in the, nearest P. 0. savings-bank office. 
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to a total number of 1,558,67(), but in 1886 (at 1,559 post-offices and 
3,022 private sellers) only to 1,049,292, and in 1902 (when such sale 
occurred at 2,795 post-offices and 1,545 private sellers) to 1,196,948 
saving-stamps were sold. ^ 

The rale of interest at the P. 0. savings-bank was 3’fi till the end of 
1896, when it was lowered to .8-3 hdl: has from .Tuly 1, 1899 inclusive again 
been raised, until further notice, to %. Thus it is- lower than the average 
rate of interest at the savings-banks (.8‘83 % in 189G, 4’2.5 % in 3 902), and con¬ 
siderably lower than that generally paid by the smaller savings-banks to their de¬ 
positors — a necessary consequence of the stricter regulations for the administra¬ 
tion of the P. I». savings-bank means, which regulations until 1902 did not allow 
of any other investments than in tlic bonds of the State, of the ffeneral Mortgage 
Hank (see p. .OitO), and of ('ornrannities, or else in community loans, against pro¬ 
missory notes. In 1902, howevej, the P. 0. savings-bank obtained the right of 
investing at the most 'A of its capital in* bonds against,surety of mortgage. .— 
IVith respect to the costs of administration, they amounted in 1902 to 0‘44 
of the total capital deposiutd, and were thus of about the same ‘relative sisc as 
in the largest private savings-baAks in 1898 (O'aa %, see above). Here it should, 
however, b(! remembend tliat the remaining average amount per pass-book in the 
•P. (). savings-bank was only 93 kronor, whereas it was 387 kronor in the private 
savings-banks, and if we reckon tlie costs in ])roportion to the transactions of the 
resi>ective year, they come to o-sv % for the P. O. savings-bank, but for the 
jirivate savings-banks to I'os *, (and for both kinds altogether to I’oB y). 

Regarded as savings-banks, the so-calJed Solidariska Folkbanker 
(conjointly rcs])onsible Peojile’s banks) are of rather little importance — 
28 of them being taken up in 4he official statistics for 1!H)2, with 
3.3,296 depositors on the savings-bank aceounts, and 15,204,112 kronor in 
savings-bank deposits. The People’s banks have not the character of 
institutions for ])ubli(' benefit, possessed by the savings-banks, but are 
pnue business enterjirLses on a small seale, giving dividends and prin- 
<dpally aiming at the benefit of their sliarcdiolders; besides the savings- 
^ bank liann<vs.s, thev) earry on discounting of bills of exchange. With 
respect to their savings-bank business, the law <h' l!H)3 is valid for their 
inspection, but the stipulations of this law are very brief. 

The oldest of the still existing conjointly resjmnsible People’s banks, 
and at the same time the one which carries on the most extensive- 
bnsines.s, is the Orebro Folkbank, o])eiied in 1867. — Several of the 
original sSolidariska Folkbanker» are now reorganized into joint-stock 
banks, and a.s such carry on their business with or without retaining 
their name of vFolkbank*. 

Besides by the People’s banks, reorganized into joint-stock banks, 
savings-bank business has since long ago been carried on also by a 
majority of other Joint-Ntock banks, and during later years the same 
business has been taken uj) by most of the Private banks (see p. 1026 
and 1029). This savings-bank business of the different banks, has from 
Jan. 30, 1897, (there being no complete statistics previous to this-date) 
to Dec. 31, 1903, increased in the way shown by the foDowing figures: 
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Private lianks. Joiut-stock buuks. Together. 


Time. 

Account* 


Vcconiit- 

Deposit. 

A«*oo«nt* 

Pciwalt, 


holdor.-i. 

kron. r. 

boUUrs. 

kronoT. 

holders. 

kronor. 

•’"i 18!)7.. 

.... ‘*,015 

1.3,S4.(I66 

.54.928 

22.826.289 

36.643 

24,210,335 

>■ IS 1897.. 

.... 6.507 

5.926,473 

60.691 

28.450,275 

67.168 

34.310,148 


.... 21.651* 

24,532.61.5 

7:4.709 

40.028.784 

05.361 

04,301.300 

=»<« 1899.. 

.... 32,783 

29.411.089 

95,461 

.57.010.338 

128,244 

80.421,421 

“ XI 1899.. 

.... 37.176 

29,560,8(i6 

99.491 

.54.640.545 

136.661 

84,201,411 

®/is 1899.. 

.... 37.174 

26,501,580 

H)2,206 

48.748.077 

136,386 

13.400,114 

»'.i 1900.. 

.... 42.8,59 

27,180,819 

104,335 

48.9.59.134 

147,164 

13,028,800 

“Vis 1900,. 

. 6.5.138 

IW>.717.74(» 

118,088 

53.962.690 

183.226 

60.680.436 

IS 1903.. 

. 87,266 

42,58il,9.58 

223,:i31 

98,739.98:! 

310.561 

141.326.641 

The average amopnt per account-holder was: 





Private 

Banks. 

.Tiiiiii-stoek 

Banks. 

Private 

and ,1oin!-stock 
Banks. 

®‘i 

1897. 

. 6b7 kronor. 

.j416 kronor. 
597 

423 

kronor. 

“■a 

1899... 

. 897 


014 

t 

“Vi 

19tK). 

. 634 


467 

316 

» 

SI „ 

liKW... 

. 


4r»7 * 

463 

* 

IS 

1903. 

. 488 


412 

433 

t 


The main eanse of this rapid growth of the deposits on savings- 
bank accounts at the hanks (wliich in no small degree took jilace at 
the expense of the P. O. savings-bank, tlie larger saving.s-banks, and 
•of the current accounts of these banks themselves), ought to Ix^ sought 
for in the strong competition between the many joint-stock banks re¬ 
cently organized, which competition also affected the older joint-stock 
banks as well as the ])rivate banks, and, during the scaj'city of money 
0(!CiHTiitg later on, ex])ressed its<df*' in offering high interest, i)esides 
other very advantageous conditions for depositing on the savihgs-l)ank 
acAiount. «. 


The total amount 

of money on dejiosit in Sweden on savings-bank ac^eount was Dec. 31, 
1902, as follows: 


* In Private Savings-hanks. 4%,10.'i.01!t knmor. 

In thr P. O. savings-bank. 

In the sSolidariska Kolkbanker-. 15.8t»4.11a 

In Private anil .1 uint-stock banks. llti.SOO.Gfiti » 


Total 6s2.il 6.193 kronor. 

At the same time, there was on dejiosit in the banks (including 
the Bank of Sweden): 

On deposit-aiTOnnt. fi22,HSf),796 kronor. 

On eheque-aceount. account current, and account of 
dciiositH u’ithont interest. 173,418,306 > 

That the savings-bank account, witli respect to the size of the 
amounts depo.sited thereon, thus has a significance nearly corresponding 
to that of all the othm: bank-deposits of the public, finds its explanation 
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in the feet that the savings-bank system in Sweden, as in other coun¬ 
tries, practically embraces — besides the saving-np of smaller sums to 
form a capital, or savings-bank business proper — also two (if not three) 
other branches of banking. It includes namely also the investment of 
already formed capital (or what we in the banks generally term dej^^it), 
and, besides, a kind of cash business for the bonsehold, corresponding to 
the ehe({ue-account of the business-world at large (and finally and excep¬ 
tionally cheque-account busint^ss jmoper). As already formed (lapital we 
ought at least to consider a large number of the savings-bank deposits 
of 2,tM)0 kronor and upwmrds; in 1002 the deposits of this size amounted 
altogether to a sum no less than 193,190,247 kronor, or SS'U % of the 
whole sum on diqioait.'* For household account (eventually cheque- 
account), we principally use the savings-bank divisions of the ordinary 
banks, less freijuently the savings-bariks pro])er and the P. 0. savings- 
bank, which are enciimherefl by regulations for giving lorjg notice (that 
b(‘iiig .seen from the relation,of the sums taken out to the sums left on 
dejmsit, in lJt(l2 constituting no inure than 18'fi % in the savings-bank.s, 
"and 27'(i in the P. 0. savings-bank). 

In ord(T to )»rcvcnt the use of .savings-banks for investment of capital, the 
regulations of most among thinn incbido stipulations for a certain maximum > 
sum of (lc])osit oil which interest iiiny he reckoned. aiuMlic limit is usually jilaced 
at or kronor; hut even lu.omi kronor and still higher sums 

up to 511,000 kronor, occur, especially in the sonthern LSns. For the 1*. O. 
savings-bank, the corresponding maxiinupi is (since ls91) fixed at 2,000 kronor 
and, from lOoo inclusive, the hanks proper arc. forbidden to receive on mterest, 
on savings-liank or other similar account, a higher sum than 3,000 kronor, ■— a 
stipulation wdiii-h is ilonhtless partly aimed against the had practice of (jetiositing 
on savings-bank account iiioaiis which proitcrly ought to be classified under eheque- 
accopnt. - ■ Till! use of the savings-banks as cash institutions for deposits of a 
more temptc-ary nature is rendered difficult by the provision of the savings-bank 
law that a 'savings-hanjc is not in duty hound to make itself liable to pay back 
de])ositcd means excejit at a certmii time after due notice having been given (it 
lieiiig left open for tlie Hoards of Directors, though, to grant repayment without 
awaiting the expiration of the notice-time when this can be done witliout incoii- 
vonionce to the hank). The said proviso, with the addition that the time of notice 
shall be at least a week, is (witli the same right for the Hoards concerned, of . 
granting exceptions) in force from t !>0U inclusive also for tin* saviiigs-liank ac¬ 
counts of the banks; but tbo praxis may he considered still generally prevalent 
in the banks that money deposited on savings-bank account, as a rule, is (laid on 
demand. .As to the 1’. O. savings-bank, its jiass-hooks may be used for deposits 
and drawings at any office of the P. O. savings-bank in tbo w hole Kingdom, and 
consciiiiently no money, deposited in the P. O. savings-bank can be di'awn without 
notice and order of payment from tlie central office. 

About the nature itself of the varieties described of tlic savings-bank system, 
it may, however, safely be said that none of them (except the cheque-account 
business) is in itself illegitimate for the savings-banks. What is unsuitable is 

* In MalmBhus Lan, the percentage of such suins left on deposit was 54 t, in that of 
Jcmtland, 47'5; in the ban of Stoekholni. 46 (!; in the City of t>toekholin, 46'8; In ihc Lan 
of Kristiansiad, 45'2; and in that of (iiitoboTg och Hohiia, 44 l. 
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only the lack of special conditions and-provisions for each of the different branches 
of business. Hut this deficiency can be remedied. .4.nd even if it ought perhaps 
to be acknowledged that the deposit-account of the banks, from several points of 
view, is better qualified than tb'e savings-bank account to take|||t the real capital 
on if must, on the other band, not be overlooked that only the large 

sums,'Administered at a relatively smaller cost, on the whole make it possible to 
continue the savings-bank business with .a payment of fair interest; whereas, with 
respect to the cashing of means without prev^us notice being given, it can hardly 
be denied that an a-vista account, separate from the chcqne-account and intended 
for the household, would be of great importance, es]>ecially for salaried officials, 
tradesmen, and manufacturers. 


f). INSURANCE. 

f 

Apart fi-aiu certain provisions introduced in common laws relating 
to special branches of insurance, Sweden* obtained her first insurance 
legislation by means of two royal ordinances of October 22, 1886: con¬ 
cerning the organizing of inspection of home insurance institutions and' 
concerniag the conditions for the license of foreign companies to prose¬ 
cute insurance business in the kingdom. 

» 

For home as well as foreign institutions license should be applied for from 
the proper authority, as also annual rejiorts should he deposited with the Royal 
Department for Home .\fiairs; foreign institution had to submit to Swedisli law 
concerning iusuranqa business in the kingdom, and this business should be carried 
on under the management of a person resilient in tlie kingdom having certain 
ijnalifications jirescribed in the Royal ordinance. The Royal Department for 
Homo Attkirs, through a specially ap]tuinte(h officer (the insuraneC inspector), was 
to exercise control and publish an aniiual report concerning the entire inshrance 
business in the kingdom, therein not included, however, the activity of Sick Und 
Burial or other similar mutual hclpfuiids. 

In connoclion with the new Swedish coinpany-lcgisliititin there was issiiei: on 
J*ic 28, 1896, a sjieciiil i>Daw in regard to Joiiil-stoek coiiipanies carrying on 
insurance business^; hut this law was only intended to make insurance joint-stock 
companies retain the sanction system, otlierwise generally exchanged for the statute- 
syste'm, while the new joint-stock comiiaiiy law in otlier points also applied to them. 

Meanwhile the necessity of an insurance law, ira])roved and perfected in 
certain parts, was more and more generally recognized; as to life insurance 
business, a projiosal with regard to a legislation in coininon for the three northern 
countries was made (Decemher 22, 1900) by delegates, ap]>ointed by the govern¬ 
ments. 

Such a ^Scandinavians insurance legislation has, however, not come into 
existence; but, in substantial conformjjy with a Royal proposition to the Riksdag 
of 1903, a hill for new insurance laws was accepted by this same Riksdag, 
which laws were duly sanctioned by the Government on July 24, 1903, viz.: 
a Iiaw concerning the insurance business, a Iiaw oonceming the right 
of foreign insurance institution for prosecuting insurance business in 
this kingdom, as well as four minor laws concerning alteration in the wording 
of certain §§ in the general laws and ordinances now in force, necessitated by 
the acceptance of the two first mentioned laws. 
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The LaiB just mentioned cofncerniny the insvranee business comprises no 
less than 1C6 §§, partly in consequence of the fact that all the prorisions of the 
laws about joint-stock' companies, applicable to insurance institutions, have in this 
law been taken % in special §§ for joint-stock companies and mutual companies 
separately. The system of sanctioning is retained, tboufth with more^esact 
specifications of the stipulations to be entered in tbe statutes, the sanctioning 
of which must be apjdied for to the* Government by the founders of an in¬ 
surance company. The instrnction% with regard to puhlicitg have been retained, 
with some alterations, especially in regard to life insurance companies; in their 
annual reports certain technical falls must be accounted for by a duly qualified 
actuarj. 

In mutual, companies the jiart-owners are the persons insured, and these 
are, with unlimited — or up to a certain amount limited — liability, iiersonally 
liable for tbe obligations of sucJi coropany; still, in a company whose activity 
iloes not concern the insurance of property, it may be decreed that only the 
assets of the company arc liabte for its obligations. If mutual company be 
formi'd by means of addition of a guarantee cn]iital, this shall be fully paid up 
within two years from the constitution of the company, and if the company be 
dissolved before the guarantee wipital has been repaid in the manner prescribed 
in tbe comiiany regulations sanctioned, the tru.stccs are not entitled to enjoy 
-payment (for amount addeil) out of the as.sfits of the company before the other 
debts of the company bavc been paid in full. Juint-slocl' company as icell as 
ihutmil company shall in its balance sheet jnit down as debt ■.insnraftco funds, 
including 1) rompensfillon reserre, corresponding to insurance amounts not paid . 
out, tbough payable or notified for comitensation; as alho, g) where the company 
collects )ir(Mnium for insurance overlapjnng the time for tbe expiration of thi' 
financial year, premium reseree, corre.sponding to the aggregate vain' of all 
running insurances; for (atmpany which carries on life insurance busine.ss, the 
jiremiiini reseree for life insurances (including life-annuity#aud endowAent as- 
snraines) shall be shown to amount to tbe difference between the actual value 
of the comjtany’s obligations in iionsequcnce of current life insurances^(with de¬ 
duction .of amount which has been•hdva(gx;d iigainst the security of insur.mce 
jioljj'y within surrender value), and the actual value of the net premiums, which 
the polici holders may still further have to pay. In what kind of securities the 
assets, whi.:h corresjioiyl to (he insurance fund, shall be accounted for, is specified 
for life, insitriince. (§ an^l for other insuranees for all future time, or 

for longer period than Kt gears (§ 12t); these, securities shall be kept separate 
from other assets of the company and under no less than two sjiecial locks having 
different keys, of which one in the possession of a person duly appointed by tbe 
governor of the Liin, and »in the securititw thus kept the policy-holdcrss — also 
in mutual companies tcithout personal liability — senjoy the right of pledging, 
just as the holder of a pawns. 

Insurance company prosecuting life insurance business shall, apart from the 
insurance fund, make reservation for a vseenrity fund*, which, without allowance 
of tbe Insurance Inspection, may not bo reduced e.\cept for covering loss which 
could not be compensated by annual .profits or reserve fund (where such exists); 
and said reservation shall amount to uo'*iess than half the annual profits until 
the security fund has amotinted to .fi •;i of the insurance fund for life insurances. 

Inspection of insurance company is exercised bj' an Insurance. Inspection 
common to tho whole kingdom, concerning the orgtiuization and activity of which 
further instructions have been issued by the Government, and concerning the de¬ 
cision of which inspection appeal may be made to tbe Government; at the Beyal 
Department of Home Affairs a special officer for insurance matters has therefore 
been appointed. The Insurance Inspection consists of a mathematician as chief 

Swtden. 
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director and two memoers, with a secretarj' versed in juri^rodence, a registrar, 
and other assistants. For covering the expenses of the Inspection each insurance 
company shall contribute with, at the most, a fifth per cent of the company’s 
entire income of fees for the previous calendar year for insnrances here in the 
kingdom. The In-surance inspci-tion which shall, among other things, issue an 
annual report concerning insurance business in the kingdom, and hits very ex¬ 
tensive powers with relation to the supervision of the accounts nnd management 
of the home conipuuies, shall also manage .^he estate in the special administra¬ 
tion which ensues tor the presci’vation of the rights of the policy-holders, in 
the event of life insurance company having come under liquidation or in stale 
of bankruptcy, for which case detailed provisions are iiitrodncod in the law. 
If comi»an>’ carrying on life insurance business desire to traiisfer its life in- 
siirauee stock or certain portion thereof, also when two or more companies 
desire combine to form a new a’oinpany with the <d>jci t ol taking ovci their 
obligations in consequence of life insurances, sanction shall be applied for at 
the Insurance inspection, which application.*’however, is not accepted for I’on- 
sideration if, witliin b •■ertaiii lirai' after unnonneement lias heen inserted in 
public journal, sauctiop has heen opposed by at least, one fifth of the jxdicv- 
holders, the policies of whom arc intended to be truiistcrrcd to an eventual new 
company. Difi'erent from the corresponding lioyal ordinance of Oetoher 22, JnSiJ, 
the new law contains specified jimvisioiis relating to responsibility for violating 
its provisions. The penalty for various offences varies between fines of .o to 
5,000 kronor, wlieii punishment for the offence is not stated in the, eoiniuon 
penal code. 

The law cannot he applied to: — a) institution established by the State; 
li) institution which onl> grants insurance against loss on money claims or other 
value.s; c) ^interest and cajdtal insur:inee institutioiu; d) mutual insurance com¬ 
pany for insuring jiropcrty in country districts whore the field of activity is less 
than It hundred (htlrud); e) sick and' Imrial fund or otlier such mutual help 
society whose activity has not for its nliject .lie carrying on of an insurance 
business as a commercial undertaking. ,-\iid in the question of reinsurance the 
Govenimbnt may admit of certain deviations. 

The law of July 2-1, l')0S, mentioned aliove, relating to forriipi. insu;;ancc 
institutions differs slightly from the corresponding Royal ordinance of Oetoher 
22, 188r). The following are, however, important additions: — Aniuirg the docu¬ 
ments which shall accompany the application }'or permission from the. Tiisurancci 
inspection to carry on an insurance business in the kingdom, is also a testi¬ 
mony to the fact that the institution, in tlie manner and under the conditions 
acknowledged by the Insurams! ins|)cctiou, has deposited with the Bank of 
Sweden, in money or securities, a sum of 100,000 kronor for life '(including 
life-annuity and endowment) insurance, the same amount for fire insurance or 
for marine insurance, and .50,000 kronor for every other kind of insurance. 
Amounts thus deposited may only he em]doye(l for payment of claims in conse¬ 
quence of insurance agreements belonging to the business of the institution in 
the kingdom, as w'cll as fines, fees, and eompensatioii which on account of the 
same business may be imposed uiion u general agent or the institution; and the 
right of carrying ou business in the kingdom is forfeited, if upon the redaction 
of the amount the discrepancy be not filled within four weeks after intimation 
to that effect has been received from the Insurance inspection. It is expressly 
forbidden to foreign company directly or indirectly to state itself as having, in 
consequence of said deposits, placed reliable security for its Swedish ]tolicy-hoMers 
or in any way to give to understand that it is uiidef the control of the Swedish 
State as to its entire activity. Permission to carry on business shall be denied 
if the principles for the activity of the institution be ascertained to be based ou 
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a system which apparently does' not permit of a snre and safe insurance ao#»|ly, ■ 
or such 08 , witli reference to the tenets of the document accompanying.^ 
application, do not seem realizable; and the license may be cancel^ in conse¬ 
quence of deviation from this law. The prosecution of insurance business on 
foreign a»‘connt without permission is punishable with fines from 60 tonor 
to 5,000 kronor for each time summons therefore has been issued and lerved. 
For other various offenses against the provisions of the law fines can he sentenced 
varj'ing from !> kronor to 2,000 kronor where punishinont for the offense is not 
stated in the common penal code. Fines which fill to the Crown, cun he com¬ 
muted in accordance with the (common penal code. This law does not relate to 
reinsurance. 

The new insurance laws have come into force iVom the coinmencemenr cf 
1004 inclusive. 

Marine ilisiiranec. In the inlrodniTion to the marine law of 1007 
there are expressly inentionttl, amoiig the msefnl inventions which 
liiive m-eessitated the new law, 'hotloniries and iiisnranec.s-: and the 

law it-self eontaiiis an insitrainv section, divided into IS sdiort ehapters. 

• 

.\t the time of the issuing of this law, there were, however, no home inso- 
,ranee institniions in Sweden, excejit. perhajis, solitary partnerships or ^simple 
companiess (according to the present ierminology). in the form of more or less 
permanent unions of jirivate marine insurers, who through the negoUations of 
iirokers undertook marine I'isks. At least, Swedish shi)>owners and merchants were 
principally oliliged to take marine insurance in such jwivatc insurance unions in 
foreign countrii's, — mostly in the Xetlierlands and in the Hanse Cities of Korihcm 
(lerniany. According to an estimate of 173:i in the Argus, a impcr edited by 
O. iULIN, the marine insurance ]iremiiims annually drew about one million Dutch 
guldens out of the eountry. lint by Iloyal Itesolntion of July 4, 173tA on an 
apjilication of the Kstate of Ibirgesses at the liiksdag ending that year, a jirivilegc 
was granted and »Association Kales- wiire oontirinod for a company, Sjonssurans- 
l-oriij'aiiirt, founded on \oluiitarily signed lots with limited resiioiisihillty, which 
company began its activity the following year, and w.ts thus 6ue of the earliest 
.ioinf-stock companies in Kurope tor marine insuranci!. The second Swedish com- 
Iiany of the same kind. Stoek/io/iiis Sj0iisgiiruv!‘.'‘'iU!<l<a]>, did not obtain its 
,Iiri\doges n,itiJ 1810. *)u 1844 was organized the fiist large innlual company in 
this branch of insuranee, H'tockfinhiiK iSjiiitx^iuraitiifoiriuni/ (now discontinued as 
well as the two aforesaid companies). 

The. development, now allained by liome insurance — qniteVon- 
siderable for our eircumstanees — dates from about 18li0 aud 1870, 
when several joint-stocl; contjtanies founded on a perfectly modern basis, 
were organized. At the end of 1901 there were 8 such coinjianies in 
activity: Ganthiod (sanctioned 1863), Stoekholnis SjdfiirsfikringsaktieboJag 
(1867), Agir (1872). Ocean (1872), Sveriges AHmanna Sjbforsfikrijigs- 
aktiebolag (1872), Vega (1882), Sjeassnranskompaniet (1889), Oresund 
(1890). The same year there were in activity 15 mutual home compa¬ 
nies, among which the most important is Sveriges dngfartygsassurans- 
forening. In Sweden speculative business enterprises always play an 
incomparably greater jiart than mutual institutions for niaidne insurance, 
which, of course, is also generally the ease in other countries. Besides the 
home institutions, there were in 1901 also 11 foreign rompanies engaged 
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in this branch of insurance, some of which also carry on land transport 
insurance. The amounts written by above mentioned companies was 
for 1901 in kronor: 


V, 


roiupanifs 


Swoiiish joiut-stiwk ciim- 

piinies. 

D:ii mutual compaiiios 


f'ono.lnded insurani'cs. 

Dnitt*!. Hciasnrrd. 


Brntio 

prcmittus. 


Prcmiams 
lor rein¬ 
surances. 


IndemnitieB. * 

Brutto. insorcrii. 


y8S.604,831 4-r>.i'9f>.4:« 10.739,340 tV.'jiO.OlO 7.613,957 4,5,%,9H1 
61.409.919 35..589,.H70 3.30'.'.2.3.'l 3.085;i.53 1,775.«KX) 925,000 


■J’etal Swedish eumpanics 1,0.53,(>14.743 461,485.308 13,941.473 .s,012,<.KlS 9,38.s,{>f>7 5,455,5.181 

Foreijm eoiiipiiiiies . 75.146.812 21.>189.:V10 20'1..5i)l .52,40li 87.304 26.89.') 


Total l.(3S.I0l,93S 483,174,648 14,143 674 H.064,498 9.470,261 3,482,870 


The insurance belonffin^ to tlie field of transport itisiirancc iregi.s- 
tcriiig and a.ssnring) of letters and oth(*r jtostal transuiittanccs has liith- 
cito. before the ffl’-ndatii-n ufMhe National .Insurance Office (see p. 
107.3). lieen the only insuranee vviirk done hy liie .Swt-disli Stair. 

Fire Iiisurancc. There is no <loiil)t .hut iluO liie pnivisions of the 
.Swedish jirovineiai Ittw.-(from the 13th iind ! fill (••■niiirie.s) were founded 
on li e aneieut right of '-ustom. whieli jirovisions tihliged all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the sHiiie hundred (htirad) to give mutual support in ease of 
damages Oy fire, -- provisions which iiftertvards. with certain iiltera- 
tions, were embodied, in the eoinim.in laws of the eonntry. and may be 
characterized as laws for obligatory muluiil lire insuralU'e, csj)ceially 
since it was ordained (in the lln.ses Orduingen? of 1(181) that the smn 
of thy tiretax should lie tixed .'uyording to >1he size of the damage.'.. 
The indemnity fixed liy the Jaw originally emhrae.ed only the buildings 
though, from the end of the seventeenth eentnry also gr.'iin, fodder, and 
cattle, lint only what was neec.s.savy for the use of the farm, no,t other 
chattels or household furniture. Not until the ninet('en1h eentnry, was 
the obligatory hundred (Iiarad) fire insurance re-organized into inntnal, 
smaller fire insurance eomjianies on the voluntary Imsis, hut retainin)^ 
the right to have the iirimiiums eollec'tcd together with the Crown 
taxes. But as early as 1(;88, the first Swedish fire insurance association 
W'aji organized which was intended for insurance takers from at least 
one province and einbrueing chattel-insurance too. 

The first fire insurance institution in Stockholm — Stockhalmn Stnds 
lirandforsakring.’ikoiitor, a kind of ])ahlie corporative but free, mutual 
as.sociation — had its fir.st code, of hy-law^s confirmed on March 18, 
174(5. — The oldest fire insurance company in Sweden is Skandia, the 
pioneer also in Swedish life in.surance; its first Association statutes 
were .sanctioned on January 12, 1855. In 1901, there were operating, 
besides Skandia, two other home joint-stock companies, Soea (in Gothen¬ 
burg since 1867) and SIcdne (in Malmii since 1884), which carry on both 
fire and life insurance business, and three, Fenix (1889), Norrland (1890), 
and Victoria (1899), which are exclusively fire insurance companies; 

* The lignres fur the matoal companies are only apiiroximate. 
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furthermore, thirteen larger home mutual companies, 6 of which embrafe 
the whole Ungdom (among which StMemas allmanna brandstodsbolig 
and AUmanna brandfersakringsverket for buildings in the coimtryX 
'), more, than one L&n (among which Skanska hrandtbrsakringsinratt- 
ningen), 2, only the city of Stockholm (the aforesaid Stockholins ^SSds 
Brandforsakringskontor and, since 1^44, Stockholms Stads Braudstods- 
holag for the insurance of chattels); 24 home mutual institutions, each 
of which embraces one Uin; and tinally no less than smaller, mutual 
(hundred, parish, and pastorate, etc.) com])ar ics; besides Swedish general 
agencies for 24 foreign coui])anics. t)f these, d were Danish, 1 Finnish. 

(ierinan, 1 Swiss, 11 Knglisli, 1 French, and 2 Dutch: all ckccjiI 5 
(derman) were members of the Tariff Union of Swedish joint-stock 
cfrm))!inies, which was founded jii 1 n 74 and takes resolutions binding to 
the tiiciubci’s altoul the size of the ])rcmiums for diifercnt kinds of risks 
and in regard to such other insurance conditbms and regulations as are 
considered applicalde to all camjwnies. 

The activity of all the.se lire insurance institutions during the last 
financial year concerning whicdi statements have been published,* may 
he seen, in million kronor, from the. following summary; , 


Ciiinpanics. 


Bruttii 

Iirimiuiiis. 


ftwoilish jiiiiit-stix'k <‘oiiiiianii-s. 

Swt'diftli liirsor mutual institutions Ji ll’ 
Thu iiiiitatil riiiii|iiuiius of tliu >Liins> I’.'t 
Smaller mutual uoni|inuius. 1 ii4 

Total Swcd'sli couipanius 29(iil 
Foreign <'onipanics.. 2 4s 


Total 31 i)l 


I’rcmitDiis 
f(ir Tfin- 

Iiideniniiscs. 

Insnrauees in force at 
the end of the yea*. 

sunttices. 

. lly re- 

i.rnttti. iB^urers. 

Unit to. 


9:! I 

14-6« 6-78 

4.9S2ii2 

1.918 0.8 

9;i5 

l-4(i 0-24 

1,58507 

159-(12 

l-6!l — 

1,772-77 

V 

— 

l-2() — 

1,285 01 

— 

9fiii 

ISUf. 7«2 

9,02577 

. 2.078-25 

li'2 

lH.5 1-21 

.OOl 2!) 

■mss 

lO'S.'s 

20 (If’ h-28 

10.127 00 

2.304 88 


'•’he lu'itto imsuranee sum eonsequently amouuteil in 1901 to 10,127 
million kronor. It has to Ife observed, howeter, that most of the 
Swedish Joint-stoek companies carry on an important business also in 
foreign eounlries. At the end of 1901 these, foreign insuranees repre¬ 
sented a bi’utto value of no less than 2,381) million kronor, of which 
567 million kronor were reinsured; as premiums for these insuranees 
were received 14 million kronor, and the compensation paid amounted 
to close upon 10 -21 million kronor. The hrutto vmlne of the Swedish 
insurances should theu amount to over 7‘7 milliard kronor, which 
sum, for the finding of the nettO fire in.surance sum of Sweden, of 
course must be reduced with the amounts reinsured in Swedish com¬ 
panies or Swedish general agencies of foreign companies and increased 

The Btatemente bear relation to the civil year 1901 for home joint-stock companies 
and foreign companies, and, ns a rule, also for the greater motnal companies; for the mntnal 
companies of the >Lkns>, as a mle, to the financial year ending within the time firom 
July 1, 1901 to Jnne 30, 1902, and for smaller mutnal companies, with some few exceptions, 
to the financial year ending within the time from July 1, 1900 to Jnne 30, 1901. 
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with insurances, possibly taken direct in a company abroad and not re¬ 
assured in Sweden. — How the brutto insurance snm is divided between 
real estate and chattels does not fully appear from the statements. 

Life insurance, at least as burial help, and several other kinds of 
])ers?i^al insurance, in a rudimentary form, occurred in the ancient 
guilds. But modern life insurance, based on scientific principles, was 
only introduced in Sweden by the Fire and rule Insurance Company 
Slionclia {185.')), which then was followed by Seen (1867). The first 
Swedish joint-stock com])any with exclusive life insurance business (in 
a broad sense, i. e. life, life-annuity. an<l capital insurance) was Nord- 
sijcrn(f)i (187:!); then came Thule (IHlii). I’irtoria Xorrland [IH90) 

ceded its stock to Shandia (189>!). Skdiw (18>'-J) also engages in fire- 
insuring, while Xortljio1.i:it (l!<07) is only,a life insurance company. 

Furthermore, tiicre were 1'A 'imdunl compuuii (must (d’ them with 
guarantee capitals, vhich :ir.' to lie siieivssivelv relie\,fd with collected 
])roflts), namely: Allmtinna lirttirsiikrinc^.sljolaLrct (iVom iN,S7), Haider 
(1887), Oden f ,'!ve,iiska liftrns.ikritigslioloeei i is:il ■. S^■enskit arbetar- 

forsukriiig-bolaget A'alanci (18;ir»), XonlLska folktiir-iikringsbolaget I’nion' 
(1895; a); the beginning of 19i>() ul'sorbed by Viilami), Svecia (18J)S). fdf- 
och Sjukfbrsykringsbolagi't Vasa (IS'.tS). Allmilmia pensionsfrir.siikrings- 
bolaget (1898), VauaiKs (189!*; in 1i(juidaiion since 1901; i1s.stt)ek lias 
been transferred to Valand), Svenska arbetareforsiikringsanstalten Trygg 
(189;!;, Brage (1900). and Noriian (19((0; now dissolved, stoi-.k ceded to 
other /iompanies). Later on has oome Kronan (1902). Hcside= these 
there are 2.5 agencies for foreign coinjiaiiie.;. The activity of the <'om- 
panies during 1901 and the stale of bHsiiie.ss are seen from the following 
comparison, in inillion kronor: ■ 


^ preuiiuiiis. 

Swedish juiut-stoelc conipiiiiies 1.5'82 
Swedish mutual compiinics .. o Sl 

l-remiiims 
f,.r re- 

lasarauoe.s. cj- re- 

«. insurers. 
l8l 7 17 0-7.'l 

0:SI 0«1 (111 

Insurance 
I'uiids at 
tlu: cud of 
the year. 

112- .5.5 
15-70 

Life insurj-uces 
in force at the 
end of the year. 
Brntto Itein- 

nnion&t. sarotl.^ 

479-40 48-67 

1.59110 11-9.5 

'(otal Swedish eonipimies 2113 
Foreign companies .. 21.5 

2-12 8-28 0 84 

— OiiO 

128 2.5 

(!;!8-70 

.5(5-58 

60-60 

Total 23 28 

212 8-88 0-84 

128-25 

0«S-28 

QOeo 


The life insurances in force at the end of the year numbered 202,843, 
98,569 of which in the Swedish joint-stock companies, in the mutual com¬ 
panies 89,892, and in foreign companies 14,382. Besides, there are 4,726 
life-annuity insurances for a total amount of 1,798,110 kronor per annum, 
and 1,291 capital insurances for altogether 4,542,786 kronor. 

The reservations for i>roflt to the insured made by the Swedish 
companies the same year, amounted to close upon 1,600,000 kronor, the 
dividends of the insured not yet paid out, amounted at the end of 
the year to 2 millions. The development of the Swedish life insurance 
business is further illustrated by Table 162. 
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TaBLS 162. 27<e life insurance business of Swedish companies,'^ Net. ■ 




1 

Insurance fundsl 

Insurances in 

’Insurance 

Average for the 

Premiums. 

P&ld coicpeii* 

Miki.ifitis 

at the end of 

force at the end 

amount per 

years 


1 ocaidVAlA* 

the period. 

of the period.* 

inhabitant. 




Kronor. 

Kronor. 


In 1866.... 

33.8:iq 


33,483 

1,382,300 

0-38 

1856/(X)... 

2*3,820 


652,.t08 

10,069,997 

2 t:i 

18(il/<>6... 

331.869 

121.116 

1.203,892 ii 

12,.'’.;31,002 

305 

1866,70... 

696,743 

201,797 

2.241,220 

23.486,<J;31 

.VfiH 

1871,7.6... 

1..'■>08,940 

;«!9..6.69 

6.240.67H ! 

.68,948,152 

1.3).5 

1876 80... 

2.6r)9.70« 

843.014 

12,224.764 ' 

84,377,828 

18-(8 

1881 86.... 

4,43:},2:!6 

l,466,t)29 

2.3,768.819 

1.66.677.02.6 

33 2-1 

1886 90 

7.(k'.8,032 

2.4.32,41.1 

41..*1.3,121 :• 

2.‘i9.8f!f).821 

.".431. 

1891. <16 .. 

10.829.H(M) 

3.940.7;X) 

7.‘j.rjJ57.'205 - 

360,479,666 

73 28 

1896 tKt... 

1.6.!Xt0.403 

6,860.3:ii: 

117,693.408 1; 

rslO.201,86.6 

; 1116 17 

In 1901.. 

19,«»i3.049 

7.435,606 

128.249.1X31 . 

578,tXl6,848 

1 111-0 

. l‘K)2” 

20,490,000 

7,7flD.fXiO 

13K.200.0(X) ‘ 

fl7.400.(Xi0 

il8'7i; 

Tbc must 

g(mcriil forms of irisnrinire are Ibi* 

usual life •insurai.ce, with 

(ircminiii piiymcnt during 

tbc wbiilt! life-time or only 

during certain 

years, and 


the iiiixi'il HI'i- am! cmlmviiK'iit itHiirajicc, wluai I ho jnsuvaiicc sum is tlno at a 
•oi iliiin atio (iii‘iii'rall\ it an as;i‘ of ..5 or titi) or earlier, in oaso of (loath. Since 
alnmt so-called children’s insnram’cs arc also writtiai, wheat the com]ianu‘s’ 

real liiihilities of responsihilify do not he.tjin till after the insured has rhached 20 
years of a"e. thoutrli the |ireniinni pa\nicnt as usual comincnct'S at the conclusion 
(d the insurance. .\inon}i other forms of insurance ni.ly he uii.'ntiomtd donation, 
ciiuijiinent. )>artnershi]). widow’s jicnsion. and kiirens*-insurance (without jnedical 
exaininatieii). life insurance tor a short time, and insurance of two lives. 

Vov tlic e.vtension of the insuratice business to the lower classtts, (treat (tfforts 
have lietm mttde durinji the last years, by the older companies, amon(t wfiich the 
iiverafjc insuritnce sum per insured has consequently shown a sli-onjt tendency 
to (to dowti, as well as by new conqianies which have made it tlnjir special 
task t« (tive so-calhtd industrial labourer insurance after the example of foreign 
coutjiiinie.s. 

As regards the eoni]>a.s.s of the life in.siiranee, taken alone or in 
»(•.onneetjoi) with otfier jterstjnal insnrance, in tmnn'roiis larjrer and 
smaller funds and associations of many kinds, we refer to the end of 
this work. 

The ])rivate annuUjf and capital insurance institution of the Civil , 
service and 14 pnhlic insnratice instittitions of the same kind in IHOI 
paid out a total in annuititts of about 4(51,(X)0, in amassed capital .598,000, 
and in inheritance and annuity profits 451,(XH) kronor; the administered 
fnnd.s in these institutions amounted in the same year to ahont 50 
million kronor. 

Accident insurance has in Sweden already become introduced to 
quite a large extent, although the first institution for such insurance, 
the joint-stock company Fylgia, is not quite 23 years old (sanctioned 

‘ The Btatementa concerning the insurance amounts only relate to the real life 
insnrances; the other figures, on the other hand, also includo life-annuity and capital 
inasrances, etc. — • For one company it has only hoen possible approximately to calcnlate 
these netto amounts for the periods 1866/86. — ‘ Preliminary statements. 
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Table 163. The businesit of the Swedish Accident insurmee eompanies. Brutto. 


i ^ j r 

1882So*...: 339.8r)7 ! 96,439 l()4..‘523,15r) ! 3.777,7o.5 'I 12,988 i 3.718 16,706; 

188(i90.i 617,642 ' 331,979 261,698,668 i 60.464.4r)4 38,337 i .34,138 92,475 i 

1891 9.3 ....i l.l)86.ie3 I 699,540 302,790,146 1 90,674,616 37.067 ‘ 77.395 114,462! 

189ti00.i i;.m594 . 931,472 448.172,219 j 156.567,000 18,247 i;J3.655 181.902 j 

In 1896 ...' 1.219.078 78.3,991 316.489,394 ! 99.016.558 .‘Kt.nS ! 81.727 123.900 

. 1897...' 1.3,33,931 ' 8.32..34.3 343.12.3,380 117,669,198 .39.806 > .101.410 ' 141,246 

. 1898...! l.,327.434 : 896,692 .•!85.347,930 ! 136,216.220 42,721 119,660 16‘.>.;!81 i 

. 1899. .; 1.676.174 1,041.''41 416.(l99.;!30 ' 148.775.465 46,-'16 1'27.487; 173.703 j 

. 1900...; 1.766.3.35 1.080.890 448,172.219 156.567,(HX» 48,247 l.'i3.6,35 181.902 

> 1901 .. 1,837.5.37 1.092,510 160,707.420 160.778,414 ; .nURO 136.7571 187,2121 

» 1902®.. 1,87.3.(W4 l!l78.99.3 470.07.3.0.S1 . 161,597,437 :■ 52,0'16 137,269 ; l.s9j{9.3 ! 

July 1. 1881). Be.«ides Fylgia, tliero were working in accident in.^iuranee 
in 1901 the join1-st(i(-k companies Sl’nndinarien (sinee 1886), Xorden 
(1888). and Jleimdall (191.81), and the mutual iusiHuiious Bore (1888), 
Dalarnes^ Fi.rsilkTingsloreniug (18X9), and Gothia (1898). Since 19().‘>are 
to be added the joint-stock company Kronaii (19{).‘») and Itikaforsakriuns- 
auftialtcn {}sational Incurance Gffic.c, .see p. 107.3). Furthermore. 11 
foreign companies had representatives and agents in S\v(*ileii. 


The activity of the Swedish companies since 1882 ajijiear.s from 
Table 163. Some dates are given Isdo'w in million kronor, (mneerning 
all the companies in 1901. 


, lirutto 

I’remiinm 

Paid Fompt’n* 
iiatiouH. 

Insurances in foreo 
at the end of 

Roiiisu- 
raiu’cs at 

Companies. lire- 

for Tohi- 

the 

.voar. 

th«: i'lld 

miums. 

Buruueo.s. 


By r4^- 


Collective 

of yie 

Swedish joint-stock coiripanies l AO 

On 

o-sii 

iuNurfirs. 

007 

.371'8I 

insuratK'vs. 

1.37(:9 

year. 

Swedish mutnal eonipanies... 0»4 

002 

(r2;i 

002 

83-90 

2.3-l(i 

8 i .2 

Total Swedish companies 1«4 

ni.i 

loo 

'0 09 

460-71 

16078 

46-78 

Foreign companies . 0-24 

005 

on 9 


10.3 42 

6-04 

86-.8I 

Total 2 08 

f 

018 

1-18 

009 

504 1.3 

100 82 

8.1-09 


The whole number of persons insured amounted at the end of the 
year to 198,444, of whom 146,235 in the Swedish joint-stock companies, 
in the mutual comj)anies 41,007, and in foreign companies 11,202. Col¬ 
lectively insured were (on 3,587 insurances) altogether 139,712 persons, 
of whom the three groups of companies number respectively 118,269, 
18,488, and 2,955. 

In regard to other branches of insursuice represented in onr country, 
we will only give a few figures here. — According to the report of the in¬ 
surance inspector for 1901, there were engaged in cattle insarance 257 com¬ 
panies and associations based on mutual principles, among which one embniced 

* The business of Pylgia from Nov. 7, 1881 to the end of the year is here pat down 
to the year 1882. — • Preliminary statements. 
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end of the period. of the period. j 
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C?oUeotivp n*' I Coll^ j of - 
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inanred. mnureil. ! 


i ; i Paid 

! Average for . Premiums. I eompensa- 

the yc.ar8 ; i tions. 

Kronor. Kronor. 
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the whole of Scandinavia (Skandinaviska kreatursfOrsfikrinf^holaget, one of the 
liirgest in the world of its kind); 13, one or two Lhns each; and 243, smaller 
territories. According to the statements (not qnite complete) which have been 
sent in, nearly 131),000 horses and 12.3,000 hciid of cattle were insured at the end. 
of the financial year for resi»ectively "(J'a and 14‘7 million kronor, and^ring 
the same year indemnities had been paid for t,.*)?? horses and 701 cattle with*rapec- 
tively 1,310,125 and 64,.'i9;i kronor, Agripnltural hail insnranee was given in 1001 
by 7 mutual hail insurance companies (Alliniinna bagelskadeforsiikriiigsbolaget, the 
couipanies of the LSns of I'lqisala, (tstergotland, .Skaraborg, ftrebro, Vestmanland, 
and of the j>rovinccs of Skane and Ilallanth, and by 3 jiiatnal fire-insurance 
coinimnies (those of the J.iin of Kroiadierg and the jiarisbes of Markarvd and Hliitt- 
lifig); the statements from the first seven show 14,(121 insiiraii'cs, valid at the 
end of tlie financial year, for a total of 3i)'« million kronor, and 201 liai) indv tanlties 
jiaid during the s;ime year (with Of.tl.'/O kronpr). Frost insurance was given Lv the 
miitiml compan.v Sveriges frostfOrsiikringsholag, estahlisimd in tool; at the cud of 
its first business year, the comj(any liad .570 valid policies, corresponding to an 
amount of 932,H20 kronor. * 

Plate glass insiirnnee was given in 1901 by lo institutions*, 7 ol these were 
home companies, viz., (lOteborgs fijnsterfOrsakriiigsliolag, Svenska glasfilrsakriiigsaktie- 
bolagtit (1834), .\ktieliolaget Stella (1898), the aforesaid Skandinavien, and the three 
. joint-stock companies for burglary and theft insurance, etc. lliiring the year, glass 
insurances were given for .ilioiit 4*s niiJlion kronor, nearly 97,000 kronor were 
taken in )>remiums, and about 49,000 kronor were paid out in indenmities. — 
Ouarniitee insurance was carried on liy Aktiebolag(vt Tre Kronor since (1890), in, 
wliicli comjiany there wiirt! in due force, on December 31, 1901, ].3.')8 irsn-' 
ranees for a total of 3*fi tiiiliion kronor. 4(5.302 kronor were taken in iicemiums, 
and 2 . 0,730 kronor were jiaid to the ladiey-holders. — Burglary and theft Insu¬ 
rance was carried on in 1901 by the Swedish joint-stock roiiqtanies Securitas 
(siiiet! 1890), Iter (1898), Idnii (1898:*now dissolved), and Skantliimvieii*, and by 
many foreign (among which several accident insuninee) corai>anies. — "Within the 
domain of sick insnranee, there worked tlie aforesaid I.if- och sjnkfiirsakrings- 
holagejl Vasa (in comhinatioii with life insurance), rVirsakringsanstalten Brtfge (1899), 
and some foreign com|>anies (in combination with accident insurance), (('oncerning 
Sic^ and lliirial funds in activity, see p. 1077). — (.'ompanics occupied ex- 
clusivtdy with reinsurance in 1901 were: in life and fin' insnranee 1, in fire 
.insurance 3, and in‘marine insunuice 3, or together 7 Swedish joint-stock 
companies. 

For an advancement of the develojunent of Swedish insurance there 
work two associations, both in Stockholm, namely Forsakringsforeningen ’ 
and FCrsakringsmannaloreningen. The periodical ^Forsakringslvireningens 
Tidskrift» has been edited since 1878. Other organs in this line are the 
insurance papers (Trjallarhornet and Assurans. 



XV. 


SYNOPSIS OF INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION. 


Til'- Irad'.'s — aro'm uiilon tit-fl to the town-: ami leiieod round 

by oji;'r<ssiye vjrdinance^ — were lilterated in the iniililb- of last. <-ent.ury 
by fii.oUsbinent ot tlie gnLlds on Dee. iiii. l-'i.bi. Full aeknowledgment 
is giAeu to the priiiei])le: liberty of tradi', in tin- ehiei 8lulii1e Law on 
this subject, issued June 1)^. 18t!4. 


General decrees concerning the following of a trade. 

For the ri;/ht of e.orryUxj on manufartui hif/ hu.sinrs.s. inidi-. '>r other 
employment a Swedish man or woniaii. is gein'rally not re(|iiired jiro- 
duce any eertiticate of professional skill or other (piaJitieatinns. as long 
as they be in pos.«ession of civil rights and full-aged ma.'tery over them¬ 
selves and their property; nor is a license ma-ded for this ])iirpo,st« but 
simply a notice of going to carry on a trade. . 

But not even this is always neee.ssary. Work that is i-arried out, 
either without the purpose of selling the goods mS,nufaetured,,or else 
without specially engaged workmen, falls outside and beneath the rule. 
Independent of any condition or intervention, any one has consequently 
the right of making commodities for daily use, and of making manu¬ 
factures or handiworks for sale, as also of carrying on any employment 
as a trade, as long as this be done without the help of anybody but a 
wife, or children living at home. 

Just as ireely it is allowed for farmers, with the help of their 
wives, children living at home, and servants formally engaged, to make 
for sale such articles of manufacture or handicraft as can he an object 
of their home industry. 

If again the manufacture or occupation is driven on a larger scale 
with helpers to a greater extent than above mentioned, the rule comes 
into force. In accordance with the conditions for trading, this rule re¬ 
quires a certificate of character and judicial majority as well as a 
notice and a certification of the validity of those conditions, or else, where 
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this may l«' ofdained, an announcement of finn. The notice is d^vaeed 
to the same anthoritics that reeeivo announcement about trading busi¬ 
ness, with the exception, though, that he who wishes to drive a blast¬ 
furnace or foundry-works, a forge, a manufactory or other establishment, 
intended for the* utilization or inijmovement of products out of <0% mi- 
neral kingdom, and thus not to the looked tipon as a trade — has to 
give no1i<-e to the Mining department, i. c., the Board of Trade. 

From the stipniuiion alnuit ])0s8cssing tlie mastery over one self and 
oin*'' property, the hiime t'xeejdions are made as for eomniereial business. 

The oceujtation of a tradesman may he carried on for a year after 
hi- death to the protit of liis lieirs. 

'I'iic ijualiiicalioiis -.tipnlated are. sif course, necessitated by the eare 
lor with whom llie trydc-nian enters into connections or who are 

ciiica^cd in hi.s scrxici-; the notiis- is rci|iiircd as a control on his pos¬ 
se—ing tho-i i|ualitication- and as a mean- for 1 he r(*spci;tive authorities 
1(1 get information alsuit .ius trade for the sake of taxation and for 
-tutislic purposes, i1. nii.ico\('r, 1iicililalt*s the inspection to which the 
trade i- -nl>jc(t in iiitain < a-e-. (‘-pccially concerning ])eople cngagisl 
as as-isi,uiis in it 


Special dcci-i't's for c(‘i'tai]i trades. 

’ iiecial occiiiiiitiiin- ana tru'les o.'/e/• oie/ j/ei'v- rigorouK di’n'fe.^ arc in 
I'or.'e. jn-n.'icd ky tlic i-arc the -tate ttevotc- to tic life, licaltli. ninl n»opcrly ot 
IN citiz iis. or else hy otiic.r cun-e- ariMior from the j'liccial (omrol eou-i.J'-rcd 
nceessury to he exercised oxer a trade. 

,Vhc state rc(\nircs a anarantcc of jmi fenitionttl xkili for the runfting of such 
a factory where ciiuinical work is neoded for the fabric, and where a faulty pro- 
eisiiire iiiieht occasion a tiro or endanger life and health. Such a factory must 
not he ran hy anybody who has not himself the duly certified professional skill re- 
qnireil to conduct such an estahlishmcnt, or else can prove that lie has for that 
purpose engaged another piT.-sm of ('(jiiall.r testifii'd insight in the trade. Certifi¬ 
cates about tliis must he suh.joined to the notice. 

From the reasons here given, special decrees are in force, chiefly conceniing 
the make or refineinoiit of iitliamimihle oiln (Koyal ordinance of Nov. 26, *187.^); 
the manufacture of ej-plonive goods (Koyal ordinance of Nov. l!i, 18!>7); the 
make of poisonous mafUrs, particularly arsenious acid, for the producing of 
which jiermission from the King is requiri*d; and specially also other poisonous 
substances (Koyal ordinance of Jan. 7, 1876); preparation of medicine (apothe¬ 
cary’s trade, Rciyal regulation of Aug. 11, 1819 a. o. statutes). Certified profes¬ 
sional skill is likewise required for carrying on the jirofession of a surgeon or 
harber-surgeon. 

A special legislation also exists concerning the manufacture of margarine, mar¬ 
garine. cheese, and artificial suet, in accordance with the ordinance of July 1, 1898 
about control on such fabrics and about dealing in them; likewise for the make of 
brandy and distillation of it at distilleries, according to the ordinance of July 13, 
1887. These fabrics are subject to public inspection, tho former for reasons of 
health and to the protection of dairy-farming against illoyal competition, the latter 
for reasons of taxation. 
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The taking of certain measures when establishing a manufactory is also re¬ 
quired in some other oases. For the erection of a herring saltery and train-oil 
manufactory permission is required conformably to § 27 in the Fishery ordinance 
of June 29, 18.‘)2. The Board of Health ordinance of Sept. 2.'i, 1874 has like¬ 
wise some claims concerning the erection as well as the arrangement and the 
driTing**JK' certain manufactories or establishments dangerous to health. Printing- 
offices must only be erected in towns or. boroughs or else within a certain dis¬ 
tance from them (Press Lawl. 

Some other trades besides, form exceptions from the general trade legislation; 
so does, for instance, organ-building, for which an acquired insight and expert¬ 
ness are required, likewise the chimney-sweeps’ trade in town. 

A trade.-«nian is bound by certain decrees to protect tlie workmen 
he employs in his business. TIip legislation on this point, the law 
about protection of workmen, is to be found in the ordinanc* about 
liberty of trade; tlie, law concerning j)roieetion of crafts-men against 
danger, isstied May 10, 1880; the decree on precaution against phosphor 
necrosis among workers in match-manufaetpries, of Dec. 0, 189G; the 
statute, regarding employment of minors in manufactoric.s, trades, or other 
occupations, of Oct. 17, 1900; as also hi other ordinances. This legisla¬ 
tion will be treated below under the heading: Labour Legislation. 


Business Associations. 

The Swedish association statutes have lately been subject to a re¬ 
vision. There is a distinction made* between diflerent kinds of asso¬ 
ciations. 

By a dommereial company is understood a union of two or more into a 
joint firm for the purjiose of carrying on commerce or other trade, the driving 
of which involves the ohligatiuu of kecqdiig business hooks (Law of June 28, 1895'). 
That duty is iiieumhcnt on everv'body who has made it his business.to drive 
wholesale or retail trade or to manufacture or refine goods ior sale, whether this 
be a private person, a company, or a union (Koval ordinance of May 4, 1856, 
according to Law of June 28, 1895). A commercial company can acquire ju¬ 
dicial rights and take duties on itself, as well as sue, prosecute, and defend before 
the colirt and other authorities. The rights and duties of the associates during 
the existence of the company, are settled by comiiact. Each one of them, as a 
rule, has the right to take measures regarding the administration of the com¬ 
pany’s concerns. Profit and Ions are divided among the associates per capita. 
If a certain principle has been agreed upon for profit or loss alone, this prin¬ 
ciple is to be valid at the distribution of both profit and loss. An associate is 
not bound, if urged upon by other associates, to contribute anything above the 
sum once settled. 

Where not otherwise agreed, each one of the associates, as a rule, has a 
right to represent the company. For the liabilities of a commercial company 
the associates are responsible each for the others jointly and separately, just as 
for a debt of their own (Law of June 28, 1895). 

Special provisos are in force concerning commerdad companies tcith a 
limited responsibility devoloing on om or more of the associates, — so-called 
commandite companies. What characterizes that kind of company is the re- 
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servation made by one or more (not all) of the associates in a commercial com¬ 
pany of not being resjtonsiide with more than he or they have invested or under¬ 
taken to invest in the company. The firm of such a company must contain the 
words scoinmandite company*. Where not otherwise agreed, a commandite share¬ 
holder must not ))artake in the administration of the company’s concerns ^^d is, 
moreover, excluded from the competence of representing the company'(Law of 
.lune 28. 18(15). . 

liy partnership is meant tlie association of two or more for a certain 
cnterjirist! or for a continued activity, without this union being a commercial com- 
])any. If the partnersliij) is entered into the register of trade, it will be considered 
a commercial company. A jnirtnership cannot acquire judicial rights or take 
duties upon itself, nor yet ai»iwar Itefore court or other authority. 

The mutual rights and duties of the i)artners, during the existence of the 
])artncrship, are settled by compact. For, administrative jneasnres the consent of 
all the partners is mostly required. Profit and loss are divided in the way sti- 
])nlate<l for a commercial coiApaiiy. liy an agreement made on behalf of the 
partners, under the name by which all the partner^ are nqiresented, a single 
partner cannot bo authorized or bound in reference to him with whom the agree¬ 
ment was made, unless lie hunself has jiartaken in it. If several partners have 
jiarticipated in the aiqiointment, they vvili enjoy equal rights and duties per 
capita wtien nothing (dsc was agreed upon at the occasion. If at an agreement 
a denomination is used implying a vaster responsibility, those partners with 
whose consent tiiis was done aVe responsible each for the others^ jointly and 
separately. If a iiartnership carries on a trade involving the duty of keeidng 
business books, the responsibility will for that reasoa be extended (Law of June 
28, 1805). 

A joint-stock company can be constituted by those who wish to carry on 
a joint iU-divity by contributions in money or property, without having to he 
responsible for the liabilities arising *fioin this nndertaking with more than each 
has invested or is bound to invest according to tiie stipulations in the law about 
joint-sto(di coin]ianics. A joint-stock company must be registered; before this be 
donp, it cannot acipiire any rights or take any duties upon itself, nor yet sue, 
prosecute, or defend before the court or another authority. 

The contributions are divided into shares of equal amount in Swodi.sh money 
and arc' dnscveralde against tlie. eomiuiny. If, vvitliout alteration of the memoran¬ 
dum <)<■ association, the joint epjiital is to lie increased or diminished, the minimum 
capital must not lie less tlian a third of the maximum one. The joint capital, 
or, in the case mentioned, the minimum one, must not be less than 5,000 kronor, 
nor yet a share have a nominal value of less than 50 kronor. Whpre the 
stock does not exceed 10,000 kronor, a share is allowed to he of smaller value, 
the lowest lieiiig 10 kronor. The scrips are issued to a certain person, but in 
certain cases, by grant of the King, tliey can be payable to the iioldcr. 

Those who wish to found a joint-stock comjiany must draw up ii fountfaiion 
deed containing certain main principles for the undertaking intended. This is 
the first measure required. The deed is to be signed liy tlie founders, who must 
be five at least and resident in the kingdom. In case the founders themselves 
take all the sliares, the company is formed by this agreement. If the capital is 
partly to be procured from other people by subscription, they have to issue an 
invitation to the public for the purpose, which, however, must not be done till 
the foundation deed in two copies has been presented to the county Government 
Hoard of that Ian where tlio managers mean to settle, and one of these copies 
has been returned with a certificate of its having been presented. The invitation 
is issued according to rules stipulated, and, to be valid, the subscription should 
be written on the paper of invitation, unless it be written by one of the founders. 
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A meeting with the subscribers for constituting the company should be held 
within a year from the time of presenting the foundation deed. If at the meet¬ 
ing is proved that the joint capital has been fully subscribed to, the question on 
forming the company is treated. It is considered to be constituted if this has 
been jdecided unanimously or by a majority of votes running up to a fourth at 
least dt the whole number of subscribers, the founders inclusive, with a joint 
capital of no less than a fourth of the total fund. . 

After the company has been formed, a memorandum of association must 
be accepted, containing stipulations on certain subjects already touched upon in 
the foundation deed; moreover, a board and reviewers have to be elected. — Out 
of the annual profit of a joint-stock company, at least 10 must be put by for 
a reserve fund. The right of a shareholder to partake in the administration of 
the company’s concerns is exercised at the meetings of the company. The joint- 
stock company is represented by the JBoard, consisting of one or more members. 
The members are to lie resident in Sweden and to be Swedish or Norwegian 
subjects, unless, in some special case, tjie King Vermits the Board partly, at most 
to a third of the total humber, to consist of foreign subjects or else Swedish or 
Norwegian subjects residing abroad. Members of the Board must not be elected 
for more than five years. 

An agreement in writing entered ujion for a joint-stock company must bo 
signed on its behalf and in the name of the firm (l.aw of Juno 28, 18!t5). 

Special ordinances are in force conceniing banking, railway, and in¬ 
surance cotni'anies. Their memoranda of association are sanctioned by tlie King. 
, The capital stock of banking foinpayiies must amount to one million kronor 
at least, but for a leas extensive business, a smaller capital stock is allowed, not 
below 200,000 kronor, though. If the memorandum is sanctioned, the King gives 
permission for the banking business to lie carried on for 20 years at most, and 
beyond that, to the end of the civil yc.ar then running. The shareholders in a 
banking bompany should be Swedish subjef-ts, no less than 2i» in number. They 
are not resjionsilde for the liabilities of the company willi more than each hits 
invested or undertaken to invest (Law of Nov. 19, 188(>, concerning banking 
companies). . 

As to raihcoy companies iiccording to Law of March .'i, 1897, and insu¬ 
rance companies, according to Law of June 28, 1895. the law about joint-stock 
companies is valid in the main, with the deviations resulting from the moinoraudnm 
having to be sanctioned by the King. The ^ing jiuts the conformity of the 
memorandum with the law above mentioned to trial, as well as with law and 
ordinances in general; the same is done concerning railway companies, su]ipusing 
the sanction meets with no drawback for the sake of common weal. As to the 
extent and nature of the insurance comjtany business, the King decides whether 
and how far spedial stipulations be needed, either about surety for the fulfilling 
of the shareholders’ liabilities or about control on the observation of instructions 
given, or else with some other object in view. The circumstance of a share¬ 
holder’s being bound to contribute a little beyond the amount subscribed by him, 
a duty not customary in ordinary joint-stock companies, makes no hindrance for 
sanctioning the memoranda of insurance companies. (Law concerning these, of 
June 28, 1895). 

,4 special kind of associations arc those for economical activity with the 
purpose of procuring the members victuals or other necessaries, of selling pro¬ 
ducts of their work, of procuring dwelling-places for them, or, in any similar 
way, to promote their interests. Such an association can be registered when 
consisting of five members at least and having established regulations and chosen 
a Board in accordance with the law concerning this matter; before being re¬ 
gistered, it cannot appear as an independent artificial person. The association 
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is represented by a Board, consisting of one or more members of tbe union. A 
member of the Board must be a Swedish or Norwegian subject resident in Sweden. 
Special stipulations are in force concerning such associations with personally re¬ 
sponsible members. (Law about registered associations for economical activity, of 
June 28, 1895). 

Besides, people of the saipe trade or different ones have a right to decide 
for themselves whether to form and 'ioustitnte an aasooiatlon for their trade 
concerns and, when regulations have been established for such an association, to 
get them sanctioned by a public authority. (Ordinance about liberty of trade, 
§§ 13 and 14). 


Register of Trade. 

Swedish legislation requires the entering on special lists, kept with 
some public authority, of the name under which tradesmen, private per¬ 
sons, or companies intend to carry on their business, ana which they in 
signatures concerning it mean to write, or what is termed firm. Such 
a list, called reifistrr of trade, is kept in Stockholm at the office of the 
High Governor, in other towns with the magistracy or town government, 
and for the province with the Governor of the Lan. 

To be entered upon the register of trade is ccmpulsory for any one who 
wishes to carry on commerce or trade the following of which involves the duty 
of keeping business books. From the obligation of declaring this intention are 
exempt: owners and fitters-out of ships, who are subject to a special registration 
duty for their vessels; joint-stock coniifanies, who have to give notice to the central 
joint-stock comiiany register; associations for economical activity, which, when bound 
to be registered, give notice to special, local association registers; as well as 
private banks of issue. I'artnorsbips can be entered on the register of trade and 
are then on a jiar with commercial companies. 

The firm of a private tradesman is to contain his family name, with or 
without bis Christian name, and in the tinn nothing must be entered intimating 
its being ])osses8ed by a comi)aqy or an association. 

The tinn of a commercial eomiiany, when all the co-partners arc not men¬ 
tioned by name in it, must contain the name of one among them with an addition 
implying that there are .several associates. 

The declaration is to be made in writing before the carrying on of the trade ' 
has begun (Law about register of trade, firm and procuracy, 'of July i;-5, 1887, 
with alterations of June 28, 1895; Royal proclamation .about keeping a register 
of trade etc., of Nov. 4, 1887, with alterations). 

The joint-xtoek compam/ regixter is kept by the. Patent and Registry office, 
and declaration to this register is compulsory for all joint-stock companies. 
Banking, railway, and insurance companies are registered where the memorandum 
of association has been sanctioned; other companies ought to declare for being 
registered immediately after the memorandum is accepted. (Law about joint-stock 
companies, registering of banking companies, and joint-stock insurance companies, 
of June 29 , 189.'); Law containing special stiiralations for railway companies, of 
March 5, 1897; Royal proclamation about the keeping of a joint-stock company 
register etc., of May 18, 189(3; Royal proclamation about duties to be observed by 
joint-stock companies whose plan has been sanctioned by the Government, concern¬ 
ing their being entered upon the joint-stock company register, of May 18, 18’96). 
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The association registws are kept with the Governors of the Lflns (Law 
of June 28, 1895 and proclamation about keeping association registers eth., of 
May 18, 1896). 

What is entered ujion the various registers is announced in the daily papers. 
Through the Patent and Registry offic.e a synopsis is annually'issued containing 
inforndhtions published by the registers of trade, of joint stock companies, and of 
associations. (Proclamation on this subject, of June 5, 1896). . 

The holder of a firm entered upon a register of trade can give notice to It 
of jiroeuracy, i. e., the authority conferred on a certain person of acting on his 
behalf regaling the business and of signing his name. Prouuracy in writing 
entitles the procurator, in person or by proxy, to plead his principal’s cause in 
court and before other authorities, as well as to come to terras on his behalf. 
Without authorization a procurator must not, however, strip his principal of his 
landed i»roperty, nor yet allow it to.be mortgaged. A jirocuracy involving a re¬ 
striction of the rights prescribed, must not be registered. (Law about firms, 
25—32). 


Pjitents. 

In S\v(‘(len, as in many othcG- countries, the orijiiii of ])atents can 
be traedd to the privilegiu vschisica whicli the <>;overnnient in olden 
times granted as a jjpward and encourage.iuent to a person who had 
either made some discovery himself wliich could lie advantageously 
applied to home industries, or had started a business that, u]i to that 

time, had not been carried on in Sweden. 

«. ' 

At the Riksdag of 1809 a Bill was inlrodiiccd for the rcgiihition of l ontcrring 
privileges for inventions, and on April 2h, ISI'I, the first Patent Law-in Sweden 
was passwl, allbongh the old title • pricilrffia ea-rlnsiea was retained in tbo .\et. 
For many reasons, Imt perhaps chiefly in eonswpu.'nee of the test rc(iuire(j by 
this statute, coneerning the novelty of tho inventions, dissatisfaetion with the new 
law soon arose, and, after repeated proposals on tho i)art^ of the Riksdag, a ^new • 
statute was passed on Dec. 1.3, 1834, in which,the word privilege was sriperscded • 
by the modern denomination patent, such being, according to this .statute, eouferred 
wltlicut test of novelty. In the Swedish Patent Act of 1819, as well as in that 
of 1834, a clause was found to the (d'eet that no patent <‘ould he contested unless 
a suit had been brought against it within a stated time. Tliis enactment, which 
has of late yeai# again begun to win adherents, and has been incorporated in the 
New Patent Laws of the German Emiiire, was excluded from the snbseepiciit Patent 
Law, issued August 19, 1856. 

In proportion as industrial activity in Sweden rapidly develo])cd in the 6th 
and. 7th decades of the past century, and inventors to a greater extent began to 
seek the protection of patents, defeots became more conspicuously evident in the 
jiateut-system resting on the regulations of 1856, and the demand on the part 
of industry grew louder for a more effectual and modern patent-system. After 
thorough preparations a proposal was at last formulated, which was accepted by 
tlie Riksdag of 1884, and received the Royal Assent on May 16, tht^t same year. 
This statute, which came into force on January 1, 1885, is the now existing 
Patent Law. It has since, in certain parts, undergone modifications for the purpose 
of rendering the protection accorded by patents more effective, and facilitating 
the obtaining and maintenance of patents. 
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Table 164. Patents, granted in Sweden during 188511900. 
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The in 
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ventor 
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The inventor 
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80 
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151 

278 
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59 

72 
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• 
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61 
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io 
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30 
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67 

73 
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63 

3.1 
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2.13 
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loll 

•376 
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73 
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22 

95 
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.III 
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296 
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irics. 

.">2 
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244 
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46 

31 

77 
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328 
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48 

129 
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17 
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58 


I2» 
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30.1 
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120 
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suring apparatu.e.... 
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industries, ete. 

80 
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» 
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7 

31 
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57 

79 

1.16 
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.812 
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21 

46 

67 
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9 







cal industries .• 

140 

434* 

374 

Total 

4.664 

7,201 

11,863 


Patimts art; jinintcd in Sweden for now inventions of industrial iiroducts or 
of special methods for their mannfae.tnre. If the invention relates to food or 
incdieine, protection cannot he accorded for tin; article itself, Snly for a special 
mode of manufacturiiii' it. Inventions which are contrary to law and morals are 
excluded from protection. None Imt the inventor or his lesal reprcsentativiss arc 
entitled to a patent. 

Heforo a patent can he granted, the originality of the invention is tested hy 
the Royal Patent and Registration Office, the ajiplicatiou documents are kejit 
accessible for inspection of the Public for two months, and any one dining that 
time is entitled to protest against the granting of the application. 

'I’he term of patent rights is in Sweden 1.5 years, rci^koned from the day 
of application. As in most other countries, annual fees have to be paid on penalt) 
of the patent expiring. In Sweden, however, these fees are very moderate. 2f 
kronor (h I'lO shilling) are paid on application, and afterwards 25 kronor a ycai 
up to the sixth year, 6(1 kronor for each of the five succoeding years, and finallj 
75 kronor for each of the last five years. Thus, the total sum required for main- 

Steeden. 67 
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taining patent rights for the whole term of the patent, amounts to 746 kronor (£ ii). 
In addition to this, to be absolutely accurate, there is a stamp of 10 kronor for 
the letters patent. The Patent Law of Sweden allows no reduction of these foes 
or dispense from them. 

Ilj Sweden, as in most other countries, the patentee is certainly in 
iluty bound to practise his invention wit/iiii the (‘ountrv'j but, on the 
strength of the aniendnient of May 9, 1902. a sif^nilicant alleviation 
for the patentee was broiig;bt about, inasniiich as he need no more run 
the risk of losiuir his patent in case be slioiild not fnltil liis legfal duty 
of putting it into practice; he can in that case iiy judicial order be en¬ 
joined to let another .pei-son carry out his invention against a comjicnaa- 
tion: thus, it may be sai<l that in Sweden a transition has been effected 
towards a regimen of ficrnscs of co-creioii on (diicily the same ]>rinci])les 
&si those applied in Kngland. The object'aimed at was thus to remedy 
the constantly repeated conqdainis aliont tlie unreasonable demands <»f 
the old de<'ree's Avithont a corresponding benefit for the industry of the 
country; and as far as hitherto can l>e judgwl, it seems as if the altera¬ 
tion brought about coiK-erning the duty of putting an invention into , 
practice had gaine.l appro\ul from thosi* eoneernecl and as if it were 
going to'eidail *he advantage desired. 

Table 184. page 11)57, gives a snmmary of the number of ]>atents 
granted by the Patent Office. With slight tluetuations ibis number has 
steadily increased from 208 in 1X85. and 4i;4 in IXSi!. to 1,710 in 1901, 
and 1,074 in 1902. The year 1X97 is rc-markable, ina.snineb as th(‘ 
number of patents rapidly ro.se to 1.149. vvbi<di increase is dne partly to 
the official hlxhibition of Art and Industry held that year iii Stock¬ 
holm, partly, and in a high measure, to tlic large number of inventions — 
about that time jiatented in ail part.s of the world - into the cycle 
industry, and also in the carbide and acetylene iiidii.stries. 

Trade Marks.’ 

-After the gradual rescinding of most among tlie ancient (iuild laws or statutes 
ret'erfing to manufactures and handiwork, wherein numerous jirovisions were found 
in regard to stamping and marking goods, maniifartiirers and tradesmen were 
allowed, by the Royal statute of .Jinic 18, T862, if they thouglit fit, to 8(d their 
own stamps or marks on their goods, and publicly to advertize the cliaracter and 
appearance of those stam)is or marks. The protection which a tradesman could 
expe4't for his trademark, on the strcngtli of the Royal statute of 1862 and 
certain clauses relating to the same in the Rriininnl l.aw, was, however, very 
uncertain, and in proiiortion as trade devedoped and a better market for the; 
productions was found, the inconveniences of a dofoctivo protection by trademarks 
made themselves more and more felt. To remedy these defects a »mmmittee was 
appointed by the Government, with the object of )irovidiug a more practical pro¬ 
tection to trademarks and factory stamps, but its proposals did not lead to any 
fiirther results as meanwhile a new jiroposal had turned up. On the initiative 
of the Swedish Riksdag measures had been taken towards instituting legislation in 
«»mmon to tlie three northern kingdoms, Sweden, Norway, and llenmark, and 
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liivd given rise to aniform laws of exchange for these three states. Now it was 
desir^ to continue this newbeaten path dso in respect to legislation concerning 
trademarks, and, on that account, a committee in common was appointed, which 
elaborated a proposal, uniform in all essential respects, about trademark enactments 
lor the three countries just named. After having been somewhat modified in 
certain respects, the Swedish proposal was accepted by the Riksdag in 18»4, and 
came into force, on Januarj' 1, 188.'), and is still valid, with the alterations intro- 
.diued by the law of March 6, 1897. 

The right to a trademark, according to Swedish law, is acquired through 
the registration of the mark. Plv-.i-yone within the kingdom who carries on 
manufacture, agriciiitnre, mining, cominerce. or any form of trade, is entitled by 
registration to acquire the exclusive right to use a special trademark, in order 
to distinguish h,> goods, in public tra<le, from those of others. The rcristratiou 
iieetl not b»> restricted to certain kinds of goods. Marks are excluded from 
registration in which by the api>licaiit unduly is inserted the naiw! of unotbec fterson 
or firtn than that of the applicant bimstdf,^ or the name of another's real estate, 
or else which contain jmblic arms or stumps, or rei)rese)rtatioiis which conld give 
rise to offense, or which entirely resemble other marks already regjstered. or which 
present so great a likeness to’sijch marks, though diffeient in certain parts, as to 
1)0 easily mistaken for them. Neither <-iin a trademark he registered wliieli eon- 
, sists only of figures, letters, or words which are not so distingnisbe'l by their 
peculiar form that they can ho considtired as a figiireraark. If the word san be 
considered as a s]ioctully invented itsimc for (•(U'tain kinds of goods apd is not 
intended to give inforuiatioti al)Out the origin of the articles in (ptestion, or their 
nature, destination, amount, or j)ricc. its registration is, however, permitted. 

The registration fee is 4ti kronor (i 2'2) and the term of protection 10 
years, hut tliis cun he renewed caidi time for a iveriod of ten years on tlie fiay- 
ment of a renewal-fee of 10 kronor (11 shilliags). 

Foreign maiinfactnrers are entitled to register and jtrotect their tnwknmrks 
only if they belong to such foreign states as have entered into a stvocial treaty 
with Sweden ii|)ou the matter. They are obliged, as in the cast', of a )iateut, to 
have pit agent resident within the country vvbt) is authorized, in the i)'Ace of his 
princii)al, to he l•t•spousilll^' in all ctises referring to the trademarks, which are 
not* protected to ti gretittT degree, or for a longer term, than in the foreign country 
in ipicstioiv. 

* t^ohl, si! nr or tTn articles must ho provided with the official stamp — three 
crowns hut. besides, tlie article must he provided with tlie tiame of the manufacturer, 
ot the j)hicc of manufacture, and also the date, hel'ort' the controlling stamj) can bn 
affixed. The control of the official stam])ing helongs to the Royal Assay Office, 
which was established as early as 1752. Kor further information compare page f023. 

In Sweden the stamping or hranding of iron and steel goods is also com- 
Itulsory. Every smeitiiig factory for i)ig iron or for working it into wrought iron 
or steel, or for any other coarse iron mamitactnre. must have a registered brand 
such as presiTibed in the law on trade marks, with which its manufactures must 
he marked, and penalties tire fixed both for omissions to stam)) iron and steel 
g(M)ds, and for the use of brands iKdonging to other iron works. 

Designs and Modelis. 

The committee vvhose itrclimiiiary work forms the basis of the jtresent statutes 
regarding patents and trademarks, also retaiived instmetions from the Government 
to prepare a bill for the pnri'ose of affording efficient jvrotection against repro- 
diictiou of designs and models. While the (luestion concerning laws for patents 
and trademarks was settled as early as 1884, models and designs have, on the 
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ground of energetic opposition chiefly from textile manufacturers, remained in want of 
legal protection until January 1, 1900, and tlje protection now given only refers to 
one branch of industry — the wetal Irade, whfrlj had made roi>eated proposals for 
protection, and of whose opinion in the matter there could, therefore, be no mistake. 
The Swedish law rcsjjecting designs has rcstard only lo so-called omarnenta] 
df.nffi& and models and is based nimn the principle of a preceding examination 
of the originality of tlie design. Those entitled to registration arc inventors of 
designs or their legal repn'sentatives, and registration is granted both to Swedes, 
and to foreigners without respect being paid to the d<!gree in which Swedes can 
claim a corresponding advantage abroad. If the applicant be not resident in 
the country, cc must have a representative entithwi to answer for him in 
everytliing respecting the riglit of jirotection. J’rotection embraces a term of five 
years dated from the tiling of the itp|iIicution, and the law does not mention any 
extension of the linii. Tlie fee for .registration is Itt kroner, once for all. The 
registration is pulihr iuid the geiiera! character of the design must he givtm in 
the apidication, wh’cli must also 1 t(' accompanied lo tliree copies of a representation 
of the design or of the' model. 


Foreisriiers. 

Consifiei'i'ig tiie rigiit- due tn /'or.-////'■•. ■. ,0 at eving on trade in, 
Svve‘l,-n. -i nniiilier of .-tiioil.ilions ean lie gatliereil iVion tlie aeeonnt 
above. Th, SI and others referring to the subject nill here he hroiight 
together in one place. , Kveept for a Xorwegian sniijeet, it ilepends, as 
a rule, on the eon-siileration of tlie King wliether a foreign man or wo¬ 
man be allowed to carry 011 trading or niaiinfactnring bnsines.s, handi¬ 
craft o,r other work in the Kingdom, 

■An apiilieiition for that purjioso is sent in to the (lovernor of ihe l.iin 
together with a certiticatc of majority and of good character as well as a c-om- 
mnnicatioti ahont a solvent bondsman or other surety for tlic taxes being paid 
to State and cninmimity during three years. In that upjdicatinn the town or 
place must he mentioned where the work is to he carried on. When such* are 
found necessary, further informations about the aiipticant as well as the respec¬ 
tive exjdanations of the party concerned are rc<)ucsted by the (lovernor of tlie,, 
ban, who then returns the documents to the Financial Department and 
expresses his own opinion on tlie matter. When the iiuestioii is about driving a 
blast-furnace or a smelting-housc, iron-works, a manufactory, or other works aiming 
at the ntilixution and retincment of products out of the mineral kingdom, and 
conseqnently not to he considered as handicraft work, the apjdication is sent in to 
the Board of Trade and not to the flovernor of the Lan. 

A license to carry on commerce or other trade also involves the right of 
sending goods from one place to the other within the kingdom, as also to and 
from foreign jiarts, but does not imply the riglit of peddling or of being a ped¬ 
lar's assistant! Nor yet does it involve the riglit to sell off or to assist at a sale 
without the Government’s having granted permission on the strength of a treaty 
entered into; and such a permission is applied for in the same way as for a 
commerce or trade. But, without special license, a foreigner is allowed to have shares 
in a ship, provided these do not exceed a third of the burden and that he he not 
the principal owner. 

Without special license, a foreigner may also be shipped on a Swedish vessel, 
with the observation, though, that when being shipped in the kingdom, no mure 
than a fourth of the crow must be foreigners. A foreigner must not be captain 
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loai 

(ir BAtc- Dating the herring-fishery along the coasts of Bohnslftn ft&d after twH. 
tire given to the county government, the police, or the magistracy,» foreSg^-Ja 
allowed to l»uy up fish for export, btrt without the right to other treatineistt of 
it than required for its being kept fresh daring the transport. - ■ 

A foreigner must not be a memlmr of the Board for a Swedish joint-stodk 
company, unless the King, in some special case, has granted his permissioif, which 
must not, liowOTCT, be given to more than a third of the members. In the Board 
’ of a registered association for economic work, a foreigner must not he a member, 
nor yet shareholder in a banking company. Tlic right for vessels of foreign 
nations to carry on trading in the kingdom is dependent on a special permission 
given in a treaty, as mentioned altove. 

From a surety having been I'eipiested for the tuxes of a foreigner to State 
and community during a eertain time, follows that a foreigner who, after llic 
lajmo tif that jteriod, wishes to avail himself of the license given, mnst remov the 
surety before the expiration of the time fixed. Kacli time, a surety for three 
years mnst he ivresented to the G'ovcjrnor »f the Ldii. 

A Xorwegian man or woman, registered as resident in the kinaduiii, are 
entitled to carry on cotniiicrce or other trade under the conditions stated for 
>vvedish salijecis; they have a’right to shares in ships without being restricted 
to ;i third of the burden; N’orwegiiin men can without any hindrance be shipped 
' on Swedish ve.ssols and can also hi' engaged on them as captains, mates, or en- 
giiieiis on the I'ondiiion id' having jiassed ih<‘ examinations required for such an 
eiDiiloynntnt. 'riiey • an he inemhers in the Board of a joint-stock coiAjiany and 
111 registered assocititions. Imt not shareloddcrs in a hanking company. 'I'hat Nor¬ 
wegian vessels htive the stirne right as Swedish ones to* carry on trading on Swe¬ 
dish tair-ways, lias hcen nientioned ahove.. 


Measures and Weights. 

The ancient .system of measures and weights — of innltilarious va¬ 
riety,—, for the regulation of which several different propolals have 
he^n made ever since the days of (xtistavns IIT, was at last, in 1855, 
unified and iransforiued by means of strictly adhering to the decimal 
sysitcm. 'The n(‘w measures then ordained had not, however, time to be 
adojited everywhere before being superseded by the meter system, ac- 
eejited at the Riksdag of ]87fi. 

The meter system became compulsory only in 1889. As early as 18fi9 it 
liad been adopted for medicinal purposes, and in 187.B at the Post. At the Customs 
and the Bailway tlie meter system was introduced in 1881. 

The ordinauce about measure and weight now in force is of Oct. 9, 1886'. 
In commerce, or else when goods arc to be delivered or accepted by measure or 
weight, no other implements for measuring or weighing must be used than such 
as have been assayed in the kingdom. For the assay the kingdom is divided 
into 6.9 districts of assay, each with an inspector of weights and measures and 
legally commissioned adjusters. The .superintendence is exercised by the Comptrol 
and .Assay Office of the Financial department, which office alone assays so-caljeil 
precision instraments. 

Sweden sends representatives to the International hureatt fw measnrtx and 
weights establislied in Paris since 1876, which has to provide States having adopt¬ 
ed the meter system with a stiindard measure (metric prototype), as also to 
settle certain tcelinical details for the attaining of full uniformity. 



XVI. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL 
STATISTICS. 


i^onie of'the questions that would natni’aUy fall under the above 
headings have been already treated of in' the foregoing pages, more 
especially in that ])art of the work which immediately precedes; as, ^ 
howev<'r, these topics are regai'ded with keen and especial interest at 
the prestmt time, it may be well to dei'ote some attention to them here, 
and to give a short- summary of what has been <ioiic in Sweden; at the 
same time the opportunity is embrace<l to attacli to the account notes 
upon kindred matters for whi<'h no place has been found in other 
chapters. 


1. LABOUR LEGISLATION. 

The labour legislation of recent times owes its origin to -the condi¬ 
tion of things ])roduced by the raj)id advance of manufactiiring in-» 
dustry; it is naturally most extensive in those countries where agri¬ 
culture and other means of livelihood have been to the largest extent 
supplanted by mechanical industry. The. manufacturing industries of 
Sweden being of comparatively late groAvth and their compass not yet 
having attained to that of agriculture, it follows that labour legislation 
still very largely rests upon the ancient economic conditions as its 
basis, and in consequence often prove,s inadequate for the needs of the 
present day'with its new order of things. To take one example: it is an 
easy matter for a working man or a servant, not only in the towns 
but even, though to a less extent, in the country districts, to evade the 
stipulations of the law concerning the relations of servants to their 
employers, which are in many cases quite antiquated and out of date, 
by avoiding to enter service under any of the particular forms therein , 
laid down. As far, however, as agricultural employments especially are 
concerned, the laws of an earlier time are still of a sufficiently binding 
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and practical nature to warrant some detailed reference to them being 
made here, in addition to a review of the legislation of later times, to 
which wiU be attached an account of the social movements closely 
connected with them. 


Airing of Servants, dhfaining of Sitnations. 

Hiring; of Servants. Agreement for hiring servants is regulated by the law of 
November 2.B, 18.’).'!, and the laodiricatious subsecinently made therein. According to 
this law, the servant is hired for a year at a time, the year commencing October 
24, except in Stockholm where the duration of service is six months, the changes 
to be made .\pril 24 and Octolmr 24. The master of the house has to give the 
pay agreed upon (hoard and lodging, wages) and to take care of the servant in 
case, of sivknoss. * 

The servant is to devote his work exclusively to dihe master of the house. 
The agreemtmt for hire must not bo broken, unless l)y mutual consent, if the 
servant has been duly hired nn/l lias re<-eived his »r(ttaining fce» (Stiidja). ' 

We here only give these intimations regarding the matter, since the pntvisions 
of the law are anticinated, inasmuch as the servants themselves may evade the 
jirovisions oi' llie law by uot taking retaining fees, which is also frequently done. 
In 18ti8, a Itoifal Cmniiiifffi- was»aiii»oiute<l on demand of the I{iksdj)g, for the 
])ur])ose of elaborating a new law in tliis respect. The Committee presented a me¬ 
morial in 1(100, lint the luattei' is not yet settled. , * 

As regards commercial and industrial workmen, the above mentioned law is not 
applicald('. .As to working agrwiments in this case, tlieni are but a few special 
]irovisions made, e. g., in th(‘ law of 1804 concerning extension of the liberty of trade. 

With ri'gard to sailors, there arf^ sp(!Cial detailed regulations, of which pro- ‘ 
vions mention has been made above (j). 072). 

Obtaining of Situations. The regulations in fona; on this subject date back 
as Ijr as to the Koval rescript of Nov. 28, 1884. dealing with the*kpej>ers of 
rtigistrj’ tiffices for the obtaining of sitnations. 

* Kor leave, to carry on the hiisiness of a T'enistry office for supplying em¬ 
ployer «ith servants and obtaining situations for servants, application has to lie 
ma*de tji the (iovcrifor of the Liin; permission can only be granted to Swedish 
subje(d,s of good rejiute and in *a position of independence and solvency, who are 
known to lie orderly and methodical and to possess other suitable qualifications. 
The license may be withdrawn at any time. Permission to employ agents can 
likewise he granted, and may in like manner he withdrawn. ' 

If the rtigistry office arranges about situations heyiDu/ the hounds of Sweden 
and Nortrai/, sci’urity to an amonnt of 1,(UI0 il .'),000 kronor (Ai fio A 276) must 
be found, which will not he returned until two years after the close of the last year 
during which the activity was held. If any claim for compensation he lodged, the 
amonnt of such claim shall be kept until the question be settled for or against 
the claimer. When a situation is procured, the prospective holde^ shall produ<‘e 
a certificate df good condnet from his or her last place of employment, and also 
two copies of a contract to be entered into by the keeper of the registry office 
and the applicant for the situation. The terms of the contract shall embrace an 
engagement on the part of the keeper of the registry office, for a term of six 
months at most, to pay the whole of the emoluments accruing to the applicant for 
a situation and to jiay for his or her return journey homo in the event of said 
applicant not receiving the situation, or being dismissed from it without legal 
cause. The contract, on the other band, shall not contain any item to the effect 
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that the expenses of the journey and keeji are to be dednoted from the wages, 
or to be jMiid off by the labour of the applicant after his or her entry upon the 
duties of the situation. The contract shall be signed by the head constable of 
the district and the certificate of removal shall be shown to him. 

An accusation by reason of breach of contract may be made to the consul, 
who shall endeavour to obtain redress, t^hould he fail in his efforts to do so, ho 
shall report the case to the (ioveruor ot the Lan and, should circumstances war- 
iiint the ])ayment of the return journey home by the keeper of the registry office, , 
the consul is em))owered to see that this be done. Compensation for such ex- 
]tenditure out of the security money can only be obtained if the administrative 
body in the Lan, npon examination, authori/e it. 

Finally, the keeper of a registry office shall keep a list of ail peraoiis who 
through his agency have obtained situations beyond the borders of Sweden and 
Norway, and that list shall bo accessjble to the jxdice. 

Of late years Conininnal Labour Bureaus have been established in Helsingborg 
and (iothenburg, and preparations artj being made for the establishment of such 
bureaus in Stockholm atid other places. 

Trade Unions. Strikes aiid Lockouts. 

The histoiy lo' the Swedish 
Trade Union movment is closely 
connected witn that of Social Uemo- 
cracy. E.\cept Sick Funds end similar 
Provident Societies, up to 18S2 ther<‘ 
existcxl no other organizations of work¬ 
men than the so-called Working Men’s 
Unions <.4rbetareforeningar) in cer¬ 
tain parts of the Kingdom, made up 
of all sorts of elements, with very 
genera] atid indefinite prognunmes, 
mostly with a view to education, amuse¬ 
ment, and social intercourse between 
different classes. Labourers were in 
tho minority, but petty handicrafts¬ 
men, on the other hand, j»rovidcd an 
important contingent. Several aliortive 
strikes, however, since the middle of the seventies soon demonstrated the necessity 
of real Trade Unions. The first regular Trade Unions were formed in 1882, and 
the work of such Unions was in full swing in 188.0. It was at this period, too, that 
Social Democracy began to get a footing in the Unions, especially thos»‘ of Stockholm. 
More and more Unions sent socialistic representatives to the »Central t.'ommission» of 
the Trade Unions, and joined the Social Democratic party; hut other processes of 
combination also jiroceeded at the same time, i. c., those of the local Unions joining 
into xWorkmem’s Communes* (Arbetarkomrauner; which, to tho number of 19, were 
represented at the Trade Union (/Ougress in 1898, and at the end of 190.8 amounted 
to 94, comprising 78b Unions with a total of more than 50,000 members), and 
of Unions in tho same trade joining into the National 'J'rade Alliances. 

The following are the chief features of tiic present organization of workmen. 
From a purely political point of view the Workmen’s Commune is composed-of 
the different Trade Unions in a place; these, by means of the »C!ommunc», belong 
-to the Social Democratic party; from a trade jioint of view the Unions in general 
c^stitnte »Brancbes» of the respective National Trade Alliance; a great number 
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of Alliances are comprised in the Land Organization. — The Branches pay the 
Alliance, partly entrance fees, and partly periodical fees for every member. The 
guidance of the Alliance work is discharged by the Board of the Alliance (in 
places where then; are 8e\eral branches, a Local Board can he started); its exe¬ 
cutive officer is a trustee (termed sFOrtroendeman* or sometimes >£xpeditionsf5- 
randeO, to whom, in certain Alliances, must be added a cashier. The supreme 
authority in the affaii's of the .Alliances is the Congress, which meets from time 
to time. When a demand for altered conditions of labour, admitted by the 
.Uiiance Board, has not lieen granted by the employer, and the consequence is 
discontinuance of work; tlie associates enjoy an allowance out of the reserve funds 
of the .Alliance! or from tlie special fees which at these occasions arc taken uji 
from the members. There tire also other provident funds, e. g., aids towards 
traveling expenses, burial funds, etc. — The Land Organization, established in 
has its executive! organ in its Secccitaryship, its lower decisive authority 
in its Body of Deputies, its higher in the •t/ongress. 

.A statement of the number »f the diferent Trade I'nions and their members 
on December 31, 100.3, is found in the subjoined Table.* 

To the I.and Organization belong the following: , 


AlliuniTs. 

I’niouK. 

Mcj«- 

hers 

.Alliances. 

rnions 

Mem¬ 

bers. 

Fndorv workmen. 

84 

10.15.3 

Miners. 

9 

1,138 

W'lMid workers. 

120 

6.319 

Tile-stove workmen. 

32 

1,100 

Convovanee lahourer'i.. .. 


:V!16 

Jhtakidnilers . .. 

21 

1,019 

lirioklavers Masemg. 

.'■lO 

2.922 

<’hemieal-tecliiiieal workers 

*8 

(>53 

Stone rutters. 


2.6;i5 

Glass workmen. 

17 

5.52 

S'iooiii!iki‘r«.. 

40 

2.f>60 

Tramwav-mcif.. 

d 

.531 

Tailors. 

.■)8 

2.3.30 

Leather-workers. 

19 

476 

I'ai liters. 

42 

2.250 

Saildle-makers. Uiiholsterers 15 

376 


51t 

1,926 

1,704 


22 

.300 

1 takers. 

48 

Cork cotters. 

3 

212 

Tobacco workers. 

17 

1,(K)6’ 

Glovc-makcrs. 

'<• 

182 

Silw-nil 11 and J iUJiib(*r-y.a nl 

workers.. .. 




5 

75 


l.r>.50 

llouers . 

3 

57 

Tin aiid Sheet-iron plate iiia- 

.30 

1.180 

Total tf74 

47.122 

The Trade Unions not compri.sed 

in the i.and Organization 

are as follows: 

Alliances. I’ 

nions. 

Mem¬ 

bers. 

-Alliances, 

Tuions 

S(em- 

bers. 

Iron and .Metal workmen. 

1-.-3 ’ 

16,773 

Female workers. 

8 

.3.50 

Typograjilicr.s. 

76 

4,500 

Female Glove-makers... . 

4 

300 

Uuilwav-men. 

47 

3,000 

Gilders and glaziers. 

6 

200 

Brewers. 

21 

2.004 

IlnioQH outside alliances. 

100 

,3.600 

Textile workers. 

14 

7(k) 

Total 309 

31.387 


Thus the grand totals are 1,273 Unions with 78,50!) members, correspondin'g 
to about */4 of the total number of industrial workmen and miners of the country 
(in the year 1901, representing the latest available figures, amounting to 29.3,005). 
The contingent of these Unions attached to the Land Organization an^onntod to (>9 % 
of the total, representing 60 % of the total number of members in the Trade Unions. 

For the” sake of comparison may here be given some corresponding figures 
of older dates. On June .30, 1898, 53,006 workers were registered in Trade Unions 
(not counting unions outside alliances), corresponding to about of the total 
number of industrial workmen of Sweden. On December 31,1900, these Trade Unions 
numbered 60,595 members. Comparing with the figure given above for December 
31, 1903 — 75,009 — we point out an increase of 42 f. since 1898. 

However, there is also a movement in Sweden against the amalgamation of 
Trade Unions with the Social Democratic party. Among the expressions’thereof 
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we may notice the organfeing, in 1899, of the Sveaska Arbetaref6rbnn<fet (Swedisli 
Workmen's Association). The founders were workmen, princip^ly of the Iron in¬ 
dustry in the capital. The association has been developing, and several local 
branches have been formed in the capita! as well as at different places in Uie 
provinces. In the beginning of 1904, these loca.1 branches numbered 66, scattered 
all ovtft' the country. The members numbered at the end of 1900, 2,210, at the 
end of 19(>3. 5,066; the latest figure accessible, March 1, 1904, jndlcates 5,141 
ineinbers. The association, according to its constitution, has for its object to. 
work for the elevation of the workmen’s economical, social, and intellectual position, 
and holds with regard to |)olitical and religions questions an entirely neutral standing. 

Strikes and lockouts. An investigation concerning strikes and lockouts 
daring the years 1859,1900 has been made by l)i'. .4. liuphnel on the account 
of a Royal Committee, ajipointed. in 1899, for giving iiriqwisals to a legislation 
concerning Arbitration between employers and workmen. .Vccording to this in- 
U'stigation. there does not sca'ut to'liave occurred ativ strike or lockout during 
the years 1859 62. Pnring 1866 19t»o tin; itnmhers iiavi- as follows 


^ far. 






1863. 

1871 

1879 




1^61. 

1b72 . 

1,880 



11 1 Kr.' 

18t55 

1S7S 

1881 



It4 

1866. 

Ib'4 

1882 



111.*) 

1867. 

I-''?.') 

l.NVi 


I'-o; 

I-siKi. . I(l5» 

186.8 

1876 . 



1802 

llSKl 133 

mv.i, 

1877 , 

1 K's.’i. 

Jo 

i8o:’, 

Total l.tOd 

1876. 1 

1878. 

1 1886. 


1804 

Di.stingnishing strikes' 

and lockouts. 

tinit 

the 

following total nnmliers of 

Slrikn for tlie 

particulai' 

quiiKimaiuiuiais 




Periods. 


.^itrjkfs. 



Strike-. 

1861 ;6.5. 


•2 




1866, 70 ;. 


. 10 

* 1891 or. 


. 212 

137175. 

1876.80. 


. 

ir> 

I8;i6 (SI 


. 5.50 

1881-85...... .. . 


. 



Tot.'.l i.l2» 


Lockout.'! ire to be found onl> for the tbvei latest jieriod nd the njini- 
liers were lespi 'lively 5, 9, and 58; total: 72. 

As will be seen from these figures, the strikes and lockouts sliow u sharp in¬ 
crease of later j ears. The preliminary statements,for 190;{ reeord 142, of vhicli 1(»9» 
are strikes, 16 lockouts, and 17 of nndoterinined eliaracter. The nnmher <d' 
employers and workmen directly involved in these eontliets amoniited to resi»cc,tively 
470 and 24.474. 

('oncerning the nnmher of workmen participating in the greater strikes, and 
the nntriber of work-days lost, <.>. liALKVI.^T has made the following Table for 
the years 1886 1902: 



Strikes 


Work* 


and 

lockouts. 


<lay» 

lost. 

1886. 

. 12 

1,187, 

1.5,7(X) 

1887. 

. 4 

300 

4.300 

1888. 

12 

2.200 

5,3.50 

1889. 

. 22 

2,37<l 

36.i:)0 

1890‘. 

107 

3.!)00 

126,100 

1891. 

. 37 

2..317 

74.120 

1892. 

16 

1..346 

105,900 

180.3. 

32 

2,269 

201,.350 

1894. 

18 

768 

4,790 

1895. 

4i> 

2,929 

16,110 



Strikes 

ttud 

lockouts. 

fsuboiirers 

invoWed. 

Work- 

diij’A 

lost. 

1896.. 

.. 50 

4,600 

195,200 

18!)7.. 

.. !K) 

5.9.30 

80,100 

1898.. 

.. ..134 

16.700 

184,000 

1899.. 

.. .. 62 

8.667 

205,900 

1900.. 

.. .. 104 

10,290 

.331,600 

210,000 

1901.. 

.. .. 127 

6,200 

im.. 

.. 123 

.9,600 

350,000 


Total 996 

81,580 

2,146,710 


' InelDsive of some smaller strikes among agricultural labourers. 
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'A is to be notieed in regxrd to tbe year 1908 that a »geoeral eixike* 
three days (in the moitth of May), iuvtdving 120,000 workmen and thus 
senting 300,000 workdays lost, is not included in the above figures, this 
being of a mere political character (demonstration for the universal suffrage). 


Employers’ Associatioas. 

Tlu! organization, *in modern form, of the employers has taken place only in 
till! latest years. In 1903, a special contest organization was formed, viz., the 
/.’mtralu ArhetMjifiHtrefOrbundef (Employers’ ('eiitral .Vssociutioii), which gained 
a rather great adherence, esjiedally among the owners of mechanical works. Tin; 
extent of the organizatinn was displayed, in the contest of 190.3 within these 
works, when a lockout invoking l-l,:183 workmen was proclaimed by 76 employers. 
This lockout led to the aiipoiittment oi; a (.'omiiiittee, consisting of employers 
ami workmen, which has ((iiite recently (in 19(.U) prtsented a projiosal for a 
(Kirmaiient. satisfactory ai'raiigeiiient of the ndation between employers .i.id work- 
iiieii in the said industry. , The Cenlrala .trbetsgifvarefOrhundet has ehtered 
into connection witli the organization rceeiitly foniied among the Swedish Crafts- 
nic'i, !ni aci'oiint of which organization will he fonini in the preceding, on page 901. 


Protcftion of Workers.^ 

Stipulations on this iiuestiou lla^e heen issiusl regarding minors, wonen. 
and - - in certain eases - workers in general. The number of peojile eogagco 
in industrial and mining work in Viol with women and minor.^ .ouated 

separately - will he seen in Table 165. 

Minors. .Vs far back as at the time of tin' (luilds, a restriction i^ children’s 
work*was settled. The ininiinnm age for being engaged as an ajipreutice was in 
tig; guild regulations of 1621 fixed at 14 years of aee, :.ui(>re or less*; in that 
of ITgtl, at 14. The court of industry regnlations of 1769 ami 1770, referring 
to ,lhe textile indnstni, to iron and steel inanufactare, as well as ti> other mauii- 
fiu't aral • trades, .set down the, age for being adiaiUe<l as an apprentice, or so- 
called tlearuing child', at iio or 12', with thi* duty <njoimd on the employer 
of affording the children due instruction in reading ami religion, at times when 
this most eonvcmieiitly eonhi lie done. In the. law of 1846 the age detertnined 
was 12, and the manufacturer wiis bound to certain duties considering the health, 
morality, and instruction of peojile engaged to work for him. In 1852 a penalty 

was ordained to lie inflicted on whomsoever did not follow these, directions, and, 

besides, night-work was forbidden for a workman under 18 yeai’s of age. The 
ordinance of 18(14 about liberty of trade, setting down tlie same stipulations 
about age and night-work, also formuiatod certain other duties to jlic observed by 
a tradesman , towards his assistants, which, however, in geuerii) remained rather 
ineffectual. In tbe ordinance of 1870, respecting precautions to be taken against 
necrosis among thi! workers when inannfactnring matches or detonators, for the 
make of wliich common phosphorus is used — it was stipulated that for the 
preparation of the priming composition or tbe dipping of the matches in it, 
workers under 15 were not to bo used. In the ordinance of 1896, which replaced 
that of 1870, the defense is e.xteiided to people under 18, and, besides, it is 
stipulated that no one below 14 years of age must be employed at the frying or 
packing up of matches. 
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Table 16,i. Number of Jndmtrud Workmen in 1901. 



Above 18 

veara. 

Below 18 years 

Total of 
Work- 

Among 1,000 
workmen. 

< 

Slei). I 

Women. - 

Men. 

WOUK'U. 

men. 

Women. ’ 

Minors. 

Factory iudustry. 

Klonr and grist mills. 

4.044 

« 

:ir> 

2tH> 


4,201 

10! 

49 

Raw-sugar works. 

5,004 

85; 

*yo 

— 

3,111 

17: 

4 

Sugar-Telinorics . 

2.164 

468' 

52 

f)' 

2,080 

176; 

21 

T*»bacco«inauu!act<»rios. 

1.317 

2,217 

406 


4,504 

62.5. 

231 

Breweries. 

4,!l!H 

1,3.56 

246 

25 

6.621 

209 

41 

SpinncTie.s. 

2.761. 

.3,818 

1.406 

1,716 

0,761 

570 

322 

Wenvinf? fnotorifs.' 

3,467 

9,324 

446 

1,574. 

14,811 

736 

136 

t'lothlug iuduslries. 

1.240 

(i.l51 

260 

1,625 

0,276 

8.38 

203 

Saw-miUs . 

34,648 

■ 474: 

7,042 

213 

42,407 

17 

172 

Joiiierv factories. 

7,042 

92 

1,348 


0,433 

15 

148 

Wood-pulp factories.. 

i>,474 

■ 216 

ft72 

38 

7,400 

34 

96 

Match manufactories. 

2..M1 

2.032 

887 

919 

0,379 

467 

288 

Paper-mills... 

4,17i> 

1.016 

466 

420 

6,078 

236 

146 

()ttairies and Stone works... 

10,774 

<0 

870 


11,676 


4 ;) 

Brick-yards . 

8,013 

348 

1.164 

110 

6,633 

48 

1.32 

Glass factories . 

3,002 

163 

1.422 

177 

3,664 

60 

282 

Charcoal works. 

7,07.5 

103 

141 

2 

7..321 

14 

20 

fron anti steel factories 

1.3,622 

744 

2.745 

263 

17,.374 

.58 

17.3 

Shipvards.. . 

4,'.I2.5 

a 

, 284. 


3,214 

1 

. 54 

Me-chanical works. 

17,967 

27' 

1 . 81)1 ' 


16,707 

1 

91 

Printinff offiees . 

3,4.39 

tw 

1,161; 

145 

5,284 

129 

247 

Other factories. 

34.820' 

9.305 

4.946 

2.430 

31,501 

228 

143 

Toto 1 

I8S.279 

38,320 j 

27,603 

10,437; 

262,220 

187 


Milling biiaincss. 
mines . 

12,575 

3f5: 

, l,49!t 

1.53 

14,583 

35 

113 

Metal works. 

14.71M) 

1 

' 1.402 

: 

16.193 


87 

t Total' 

27,30S 

.357, 

2,001 : 

133 

30,776 

! 

00 

(Irnnd Mall 

212.644 

38.877 

30,804 : 

10,300; 

203,005 

160 

1.421 


The above, mentioned lack of eftectiveness as to tl(c stipulations of 1864 
allied forth the ordinance of 1881 about the employment of minors in manufac¬ 
tories, trades, and other works. Among its decre<!s — out of which those still 
are in force that refer to trade or other work which cannot be considered munu- 
factu.'*al — wc will quote the following ones. To work in a manufactory, trade, 
or other occupation no one must bo engaged who has not reached 12 years of 
age, who has not acquired the minimum of knowledge prescribed for being allowed 
to leave the Common school, or who, in consequence of a delicate health or bo¬ 
dily infirmity, may be considered to suffer in the future from the work in question. 
Children (under 14) are not to be emidoyed in factory work more than 6 hours 
at most, and,-: young people (above 14 but under 18), 10 hours at most, at 
working-hours between 6 a. m. and 8 p. m., which are to be /livided by re¬ 
cesses of hour at least for a child and 2 hours at least for young people 
(out of which recesses l‘/s hour at least before 3 p. m.). A minor (under 18) 
must not, during the recesses, stay in any of the working-rooms belonging to the 
factory, nor yet be employed to clean a machine in motion. In a trade or other 
employment a miner must be used for work only between 6 a. m. and 8 p. m., 
and there are to be breaks of suitable recesses. A minor employed in work shall 
be taught in a Common school at times appointed by the School lioiird after 
hearing of the tradesman, or else get some corresponding instruction approved by 
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the School Board; once a month a certificate on instruction approved is to be 
delivered to the tradesman. 

In every manufactory the ordinance itself, with future additions or altera¬ 
tions, are to be set up at a coiiv(;ninnt place, as also a specification of the 
hours when a minor has to Itegin and finish work, likewise the times fixed for the 
reiesses. * 

For a transgression against the ordinance the tradesman ns well as the pro- 
. parent can be fined. 

But the ordinance of 1881 — of whose sphere already in 1888 the mining 
work partly backed out and that of saw-mills and lumber-yards altogether —t was 
not by far carried out to the e.xtmit intended either, and no more than 10 years 
later a committee bad again to take the question in band about protection fur 
minors. Its rc‘iM)rt, returned in 1892, did not, however, take the shape of any 
new ordinance stipulations till 1900. The only thing effected in this department, 
during the interval, was the enacting of an ordinance of July 10, 1891, forbid¬ 
ding children at night-hours to carry on cvertain kinds of selling, further the or¬ 
dinance of Dee. i, 1896, replacing the former and interBicting children to carry 
on certain kinds of sale, and the ordinance of Dec. 10, 1897, containing a pro- 
liibitinn against tlie employment, of children at a public show. Both these prohi¬ 
bitions are valid for boys below 14 and girls below 15. The ordinance of 189(i 
• refers to tlie diatril)Ution or sale of goods in the streets and public places or lo¬ 
calities. Snell an interdiction, which on the initiative of certain local'anthorities 
can be set afoot, only comprehends 'the time from 8 p. in. till 8 a. nu, with the 
exception of Sundays and holy d.nys, when it can liave force throughout the 24 
h.airs. The ordinance of 1897 against children’s being employed at a public 
show refers to rope-dancing, organ-grinding, or other similar entertainments where 
an admission fee is collected. The two ordinances stipulate a fine for the ])ro- 
parent; the child itself may, according to the ordinance of 1890, be admonished 
and chastised. * " 

Leaving certain stipulations about women’s work out of consideration for the 
lircsent — of which more below — the Law of 1900 regulates the work of mi¬ 
nors <11 trades of indiistrv'. A minor above 12 may — unless he has atioliday — 
hc,em]>loyed in sneli work only on the condition of liaviug got due permission to 
leave the Common school or else of proving that his school duty has come to an 
eni^. Before he is engaged, it must be proved by medical certificate that he can- 
‘ not he isuiqiosed to sufl'er fropi the work in tlie future in consequence of bad 
health or bodily weakness. Who has not reached 1,8 must only work 6 hours 
at most, and other minors 10 hours at most out of the 24. Who has not reached 
15 should enjoy requisite leisure for continued school instruction. During the 
recesses a minor must not stay in a workshop where the air is vitiated by mat¬ 
ters dangerous to health but shall have access to another convenient room where 
he can take his meals. Ills work must not be carried on before (> a. m. or after 
7 p. in. A minor must not be pat to manage a stcam-lioiler or a motor, to 
clean or grease a machine or motor at work, nor yet to lift off or put on the 
belt of a drawplate, etc., unless special, duly approved mechanical arrangements 
have been made. For underground work in a mine or a quarry a male minor 
under 14 must not be used and a female one not at all. In mining work and 
at blast furnaces and other industrial works necessitating so-callal constant fire 
and at saw-mills and their adjoining lumber-yards, the work-hours for a male 
minor above 14 may, under certain conditions, extend to 12 hours at most out of 
the 24 as also to other hours than between 6 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

With observance of other stipulations in the law, a minor having reached 
11 may be employed in easy, open-air work at mines, saw-mills, and lumber¬ 
yards annexed to these. 
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M the occupation of minors at a certain work is specially hard or dangerous 
to health, their employment can be prohibited, or else allowed only under certain 
conditions. 

As to the law and the work-hours haring to be set up in the locality of 
work, as to responsibility for tnuisgression, right to prosecution, and proper 
court, ‘the stipulations are the same as the corresponding ones in the law of 

1881. I 

The law is, besides, aj»plicablc also when the trade is carried on by the State . 
or a community. 

Women. The only special protective stipulation for grown-up women is 
contained in the law of 1S>00, § 7, according to which a mother must not be 
employed with industrial work during the four first weeks after child-birth, in 
case it be not proved 'by medical certificate that she can begin the work earlier 
without any harm — and that a woman niu^ not work under ground in a mine 
or a quarry. 

Workers in general. .As to .the work-hours, the old stijiulution al>out 
Siindaiji and luily dai/ trork is still the onl\ i>rotection enacted by law. It is 
nothing more than a prohibition against keeping a faaberilasber’s shop open on 
such ’days and a forbidding of eveiy kind of wosk ’that can lie put off and is not 
carried out for cue’s own or other people’s need, as also ii setting down of a tine 
for transgression. , 

Considering protection against danger from trork. it has already been men¬ 
tioned that tij? ordinance of ]8(!4 about libdrty of trade contains certiiin obliga¬ 
tions for tradesmen duly to consider tbc health and cajtacity of their workmen. 
The ordinance, moreover,' stipulates — and that not only to the interest of the 
workmen — that a factory where the fabiication necessitates chemical treatment 
and where a faulty procedure may occasion danger of fire or of life and health, 
only must be driven by a person who himself jiossesse.s a creditably certified 
skill to'manage such an establishment, oi* else can prove to have engaged another 
person of testifical insight in the trade for tlio purpose. Such stijiulatioiis, set 
down also to the interest of the jinblic. are besides to be found in the ordinanci“ 
of 1875 about inflammable oils, etc.; that of 1897 about explosives; of, 1874 
about the building, fitting out, and using of passenger steamers; of 1878 about 
the knowledge compulsory for captains on Swedish merchant vessels; and of iHs.'i 
about measures for the avoidance of collision between ships. And as a result of 
the care about jmblic health, may also be con8i(|ered the stiimlation in ^le Hoard » 
of Health ordinance of 1874, setting down that in localities — among these also 
factories and workshops — where a great number of ]ieople generally assemble, 
a sufficient ventilation must he kept up. 

On the other hand, the stipulations concerning mining and the use of 
phosphorus are set down particularly for the protection of the respective work¬ 
men. 

As to mining there are stipulations in the mining regulations of 1884 for 
the preventing of accidimts, and if a mining work involves special danger to the 
workmen, the^ mineral-surveyor has to suspend it. 

In 1870 an ordinance was issued about measures to be taken for the pre¬ 
vention of necrosis amongst the workers at manufactories where 'common phoo- 
phonis is used (matches, etc.); this ordinance was, however, replaced in 1896 by 
a new one with more rigorous and detailed stipulations. In it is decreed that 
the fabrication should take place in fi^ctories built for that purpose and not be 
driven or managed by anybody but a competent person. Special rooms, shut off 
from the other workshops, are to be assigned for the preparation of the lighting 
matter and the dipping of the matches in it, as also for the drying and packing 
of matches. In each of these rooms, which, moreover, must exclusively be used for. 
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those kinds of work, there is to te a constant change of air, brought abomt by 
moans of a mechanical ventilator, and there must be arrangements to prevent the 
inhalation of phosphorus fumes or their spreading in the workshop. The rooms 
must be carefully swept and scoured. There must be Special rooms in which to 
put up the wearing apparel and the provisions of the workmen and where they 
also can take their meals; likewise there must be a separate lavatory. » Phos- 
lihorns should bo kept in a ]>articalar, fM>stless room in a house where there is 
, no dwelling-place. The fabrication must not begin before inspection by the 
trade inspector, and the workmen must not be engaged for the works above men¬ 
tioned till having been rmedically examined. A workman who has undergone an 
operation must not take up his work again without a doctor’s permission. In 
the work mentioned a workman must only be employed a month at a time; and 
then again after the lajtse of a month in case no injurious effect of the work 
can be noticed. The proprietor the works has to provide him with special 
working clothes, foot-gear, and soap. The workmen are to he severally booked 
and medically examincid every three months at least. The flovernor of the Lan 
is entitled to prohibit continuation of the work in case ffTeat danger arises from 
neglect of the stipulations. 

For dangerous trades in'general — by which, in the main, are understood 
the same kinds of industrial Imsiness that fall under the law of 1900 about 
• minors — the law t)f 1«89, concerning protection against danger from trade 
(with a sui>]i]ement of 1abont trades driven by State or community), was 
the first to set up mnri' energetic aftd definite sti]mlations on the duty of trades¬ 
men to makr all the arrangements necessary to })rotect the lives and healths of 
thsir workmen, and tliat witli respect to working localities, machines, and imple¬ 
ments as well as to the nature of the work. 

Control. Tilt) duty of sniierintonding the observance of the Hoard of Health 
stipulations above mentioned devolves on that Hoard or on the Community Com¬ 
missioners, who must see to a factory's* or traiie's not being arranged or* carried 
on in such a manner as. to injnn“ the liealths of the workmen or the neiglibouritig 
pcojile. If an inconvenience of that kind exists, the Hoard is bound to make 
the purty concerned take jiroper measures to remedy it. 

If this he not done within tlic time prcscribcil and if the inconvenience re¬ 
marked is of a serious kind, the Board has to juidiibit a c.ontiimed driving of 
the factorv or trade, until further notice be given, 'lo enforee tlie observance of 
«the’ordiiuinca about nnnor.s of 1§H1 likewise belongs to the Hoard of Health or 
the Community Commissioners, .tccordiiig to the mining regulations of 1884, 
mining is to be controlled by the Mining Hoard in such a way as to secure the 
.safety necessary for the body of workmen. , 

The sjieeial inspectors, however, spoken about in the ordinance of 1881 only 
by the law of 1889 beeamc a fact. On the strength of this law, a suitable 
number of competent men, called traQe inspectors, shall be a]>pointed by the 
King to supply tradesmen with informations and advice concerning the protection 
of workmen against danger from work. Besides, they have to see to tlie observance of 
the law on protection and to examine the instructions that are to ^e followed by 
the workmen for the avoidance of accidents and bad health resulting from the 
work. In the ‘sphere of their functions they must constantly jmy uttentioa to the 
aim of the law being attained without involving unreasonable expenses nor yet 
great inconvenience to the tradesman.' More detailed stipulations are given in 
the instruction of 1890. The inspcctof shall visit those workshops within his 
district that have to l)c inspected, above all such as can be suiiposed to need 
special protective arrangements. For that purpose he is entitled to admission 
into the workshop during work-hours, after having given notice to the employer, 
and he has, moreover, a right to undertake necessary examinations in the loca- 
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case an arrangeinent c^emanded by him be not effected, ^e can report 
that circumstance to the county government. The respective municipal authorities 
and medical men should afford him the assistance required. According to the 
p^lamation of 1896, a^idents of great consequence should be reported to the 
magistracy of the county'government, and by them to the inspector. 

The number of ins]>ectors, who, to begin with, were .8 and in 1895 increased 
to 5, now since 1900 amounts to 8 in> an equal number of districts, besides 
which a special inspector since 1895 is appointed to superintend the fabrication . 
of explosives. The inspectors subordinate to the Board of Trade, which can 
summon them to consultation. An inspector has to give kn annual report to this 
department about the apjdication of the protective law. The number of factories 
subject to inspection was, in 1891, consfdered to amount to about 9,000, in 189!i 
to 14,430. and in lb02 to 18,000. From July 1, 1890, to the end of 1902 
inclusifi, 9,845 workshops with 266,690 workofen had been insjiected. The nnmbfM- 
of factories inspected together with the workmen belonging to them, and notic((s 
given to employers concerning measures for pAtcction to be Lakeii, were for the 
years below as follows:' 



Kjictories. 

}V«rknien. 

Nolii'f 

In 1891. 

.. .. i'lttH 

.81,688 

1.957 

1894-. 

9t8 


2.920 

- 1K‘(9. 

].■«) 

!V>.42,s 

3.422 

. 1902. 

V 

1 

.■..728 


By the law of i;»00 the sphere of the inspe<-tors was enlarged by the ob¬ 
servance of this law also* being plaia'd under their eonlvol; to its effectiveness a 
number of new stipulations are, besides, meant to contrilmte. Accordingly, minor 
workmen are bound to be medically exaniine<I once a year and, beyond that, as 
often as deemed necessary l)y tlie (lovenior of the I.dn, after notice from th<‘ 
trade inspector or out of other reasons. In the list which the employer is 
bound to keep of these workmen, the doctar has to note down whether or not a 
minor is, allowed to continue his work. The annual register shall be sent in to 
the, trade insi>ector (or for mining work, to the mineral-surveyor). A irndesman 
employing a minor shall announce this to the (iovernor and to the inuui(;ipal 
authorities within a month after engagement, and likewise ho is to give notice 
when the employment ceases. This information is sent, in by the Governor to 
the inspector. , . » ' 


Accident, Incapacity, and Old Age Insurance. Compensation for 
Injury arising from Accident while at Work. 

It wa.s owing to a motion propo.sed in the Riksdag of 1884 by 
Mr. Adolf fHedin, that Swedish Legislature first sought to solvd *the 
problem of Workmen’s Insurance. In that year the Workmen’s Insu¬ 
rance Committee was ap]»ointed, and on the basis of their conclusions 
was framed the government bill d^ing with insi^’anEe, against accident 
for workmen while at work, which w’as brought in during ^e session 
of the Riksdag in 1890. 

# 

The principle underlying the bill was that it ought to be <X)mpu]8ory for the 
manual labourers employed at certain industrial works to be insured against ac- 
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cideat wbile in tke pursuit of their work, at the charge of th^r emp]|<^erB 
and in a national insurance office established by the State, in uhicii also it 
should be possible for voluntary insurance against accident under tke s^e con¬ 
ditions to be effected; such employers, however, as shOltld shown to Jiave al¬ 
ready made satisfactory provision for compensating their workmen in case 6f ac¬ 
cident, should be liberated from the obligation of insuring in the office sc* insti¬ 
tuted. Tlie compensation rates were datermined irrespective of the amount of 
•wages the injured workman was in receipt of. The bill was thrown out by the 
Riksdag, however, and the same fate befell a new bill on the same lines brought 
in during the followingfyear. 

Meantime the proposals of the Workmen’s Insurance Committee 
with regard to Old. Aye Pensions had been handed in, bat as the Go¬ 
vernment considered that the question Jiad not as yet been suffi^ently 
investigated, and that, moreover, it might be more feasible to .deal 
with both Old Age Pensions and Accident Insurance in conjunction 
with, and as corollaries of, the question of insurance against Incapaci¬ 
tation of whatever sort, dt, appointed in November 1891 a new eom- 
mittee, »The New Insurance of Workmen Committee*, to reconsider 
“the question in all its bearings. In March 189,3 the committee handed 
in its report, consisting for the^ui 08 lj|q)art of a proposal, drawn up by 
Professor A. Lindstedt, with a view to an Insurance Bill thaf should 
enact the allotment of ])ensions in cases of permanent disability for la¬ 
bour, and the biU introduced into the Riksdag by the Government in 
1895 was in all essentials based upon that proposal. 

Ry the terms of that bill employer's assistants, engaged in trade, industry or 
handicraft, foremen of wQrks, manual labourers, and any persons engaged in em¬ 
ployments which placed them in the same category as workmen, were all to bo 
compulsorily insured in a central public office against any permanent iheapacity 
for work, from whatever canse that might arise, whether it were advancing years, 
acci&cnt while at work, or anything else. Exce]ition to the universality of appli¬ 
cation of tliis insurance was to be made for: those under 18 ye.ars of age, those whose 
annii'al income from lafiour exceeded 1,800 kronor (,£ 100), and those who had not 
had employment for all the days’of at least one calendar week in the year with 
one and the Siime employer. The insurance was, on the other hand, to include 
Abo workmen’s' wives and children. Those on whom the obligation rested to be 
insured wefe to be divided into three classes: men in receipt of more than* 10 
kronor (11 shillings) a week; men with less than that amount; and women. The 
p^^ion fee to be paid by the^o three *0188363 was fixed at 25, 15, and 10 ere a' 
wfek respectively (3‘;'3, 2, and V-ji «#.), while the employers were required to 
giye 16, 10, and 5 ere (2, P/s, and */* respectively; any employer, however, 
who should in any year be taxed, either for real estate at a maxin^um of .3,000 
kronor (£ 166), or for fheome derivable from capital and Ikbour at a maximum * 
of 800 kronof (£ 44), was to be entitled to have the sums returned which he 
had paid down during that year as pension fees for his workmen. 

The was % take upon itself Iko lost of administration, calculated to 

amount to about. 2^ of the total amount received in the' shape of premiums; 
further, the amount required to render the generation then between the ages of 
18 and 40 participant in the insurance for themBelve%and for their wives and 
children; and, finally, a guarantee for pensions already granted mid, to a given 
amount, a guarantee also for pensions to be granted in the futnre. 
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As ft fonndation som towards ft pension, 50 kronor, it was appMttted, should 
be paid, together with on additional 10, 5, or 2 Ore, according to the class to 
which the pensionary belonged for every week he or she had been insured. Thus 
the amounts of pension Weirable upon the expiration of the minimnm of time 
stipnlated (viz. 260 weeks) os requisite to secure a pension, would be respectively; 
76, 6» and .56 kronor; if anyone had been insured from his or her l«th to his 
or her 70th year, the amounts of peasion would bo 320, ISSosnd 104 kronor 
respectively (£ 17’6, lO's, and S r). Everj- fatherless child bom in wedlock and* 
under fifteen years of age was to receive 30 kronor a year (1 £ 13 sh.). That 
was the scheme as far as obligatory insurance was eoncerked. In addition to that, 
however, there was to be a roluntary insurance and, furthermore, any person 
insured who, by changp of circumstances was no longer entitled to benefit by the 
insurance, was to be able, by the payment of proportional fees, to obtain the 
right to a pension, greater than that to which his payments up to the date of 
alteration entailed. 

Finally, the insurance was to be. managed by a Pensions Board in conjunc¬ 
tion with Local Pen’siom Committees. The chairmen of the local committees 
were to be apiminted by the (tovernor of the Lftn; the members of the committees 
were* to be elected by the communal assembly or by the town council; half of the 
total number wore to be chosen among the employers, half among the workmen. 
Beyond superintending the administration of the law, the committee was to acb 
as a court of arbitration in cases of dispute arising out of insurance questions. 

, ♦ 

These proposals were also thrown out, the Riksdag once more de¬ 
manding a further investigation. On the basis of that investigation a 
new bill was brought in by the Government in 1898, cfmeerning In¬ 
surance against Invalidity. 

Tba chief points where this bill varied from that of 1836 were: that the 
obligation of the employers to contribute to the insura,uce was removed; a con¬ 
tribution from public money covering the amount thereby lost; that a grant of 
public mfmey of the same amount was to be allotted to the voluntiiry insprunce 
scheme; that the pensioning of children was to be excluded; and finally, that a 
pension should not under any circumstances be paid to anyone not yet 50 years 
old, even if invalidity should have come on earlier. In such cases of invalidity, 
provided it has been due to accident in certain trades, it' was the opinion di thcsi 
Government that support should be given by the employer. 

The bill was accepted in principle by the Second Chamber but rejected by 
the First, on the ground, so far as could be gathered from the debate, of disap- ■ 
proval of the jirinciplc of obligatory insurance, and of apprenbension lest the State 
should be taking upon itself too heavy a burden. 

Relinquishing for the time being the attempt to .solve the problem 
of Old Age and Invalidity Insurance, the Government brought in a bill 
in the sesgfon of 19(X), regarding Compensation for Injury as a result 
of Accident while at work. 

The principle underlying this bill, that an employer was liable to give sup¬ 
per^ more or less in amount, to any persons injured in his service, or if they 
have been killed, to their relatives, was, it may be noted, not an entirely new 
one in the history of Swedish legislation. The Hiring Act of 1833 stipulates 
that a master shall himself pay damages, if any person, acting in his stead, have 
maltreated any servant of his, he being entitled to sue the guilty party for the 
amount thereof. The royal ordinances of April 7, 1830, and Jan. 23, 1842, 
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that private Individuals or companies, wbo employ a body of tToops to 
do work for them, shall be constrained, in case any soldier or tailor shall be 
wounded or injured while in their employ, to make him a yearly aBowance fwo- 
portionate to the iiijarj' received and the suffering thereby occasioned. If death 
ensue immediately, or within a year and a day of the accident, the widow shall 
receive an annual allowance as long os she remains a widow, and also every one 
of his surviving, children still a minor, natil the yonngest shall have reached the 
.age of 16. Finally, the law of ISae concerning responsibility for injury arising 
from railway traffic enacts that if anyone engaged in the service of the railway, 
or working upon it, bef killed or injured while carrying on such work or employ¬ 
ment, the proprietor of the railway is liable to pay damages, provided the man 
who suffered the injury have not brought it down upon himself by infringement 
or neglect of the regulations in force, or by some other gross carelessness. That 
holds good also if the injury has been caused by the working of another railway, 
provjd(k the proprietor of that railway be not himself, by reason of the above- 
mentioned stipulations, liable to'make rejcompense for the injury receivexl. As 
regards the assessment of the damages to be paid, the law refers to the 
Penal Code, but enacts, furthermore, that if the person who has Offered 
liodily injury, he entitled b^ .virtue thereof to receive a pension or bther 
allowance from a fund, which has been entirely or very materially formed by 
■jcontribiitions from the proprietor of the railway, or if the injured party have 
been insured figainst aci-id(.'nt by the proprietor of the railway, then thfe said pro¬ 
prietor of the railway shall be ejfbmpted, to the extent to which the,injury is 
thereby com/ionsated, ^m his obligation to make restitution. 

•» 

The bill brought in, as above mentioned, in the session of 1900, 
was not ]>assed, but as it had been favourably dealt with by the Special 
Committee, and bad even met with the approval of the Second Chamber 
with certain provisoes, among others that a national institution’should 
be founded for volnu'tary insurance, the Government thought well to 
bring, in the bill in a somewhat revised form in the following session 
(19pi), and it was then aeeejited and passed by the Riksdag. The chief 
provisions of the law of 1901 are as follows: 

’ If a workman <ft foreman be injured in consequence of an accident while 
at work in certain branches of industrial activity, his employer is liable to 
pay him compensation. The injury, however, may not be such as the injured 
•man has purposely or by gross carelessness occasioned, nor snch as has been pur¬ 
posely caused by any third person, he not being a superintendent or other officer 
in authority in the works; nor may the injury have been brought about by any 
cause not connected with the nature* of the work in hand or with the circum¬ 
stances under which it is pnrsued. The injury must be the result of accident, 
arising out of the prosecution of the trade or industry of the employer. The State 
or any community, if they carry on any work of a similar nature ^n the manner 
of a trade or industry, shall be liable in the same way to pay compensation. 

The compbnsation to be paid is .fixed at the following figures: a) If the ac¬ 
cident have caused serious diminution in the iidured person’s capacity for work for 
more than 60 days after the accident: 1 krona ( 1*1 o shillings) for sick relief per,day, 
from and after the 61st day, until the injured person be restored to health or the 
accident be proved to have occasioned permanent loss of, or diminution in, the 
said injured person’s capacity for work in the future; h) if the accident have oc¬ 
casioned permanent loss of, or diminution in, the capacity for work: an annuity, in 
the former ease, of 300 kronor (£ 16*5), in the latter, of such an amount as is com- 
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ineiisurate with the diminution in capacity for work, to run from and after the 
(list day after the accident, or fixim the subsequent date at which the accident 
shall be proved to have occasioned permanent loss of, or diminution in, the ca¬ 
pacity for work; it is stipulated that no annuity is to be paid, unless the capa¬ 
city for work be diminished to the extent of at least one tenth; c) if the accident 
rcsnltsi in death within the lapse of a year: firstly, 60 kronor (£ 3'3) for funeral 
expenses, and, secondly, an annuity to (the widow as long as shq, remains in that 
state of 120 kronor (£ 6"6), and to every one of the children under age an annuity, 
of 60 kronor, until it reaches the age of 15. If the annuities to be paid should 
together exceed 300 kiDnor (£ 16 t>), they are to be proportionately reduced so 
as not to be more than that figure. 

The law states in further detail, when loss of cajiacity for work may be con¬ 
sidered to exist, and also the different percentages of diminution in the caiiacity 
for work which different forms of injury arc considered to represent. 

The widow or children of a foreigner are not entitled to an annuity, unles'’ 
at the time of the accident they werq resident* in the country; during such time 
as a person who is entitled to an annuity is resident out of the country, he is not 
permitted to dnaw such annuity. The (Jovemnient may, however, provided mutual 
terms are agreed upon, make exceptions to the twb above-mentioned provisoes, if 
it see fit. If an annuitant is condemned to jirison or to hard lalmur, he may 
not draw his annuity while he is uudoigoing bis punishment. c 

Supp'osing that, when a workman has been injurod by accident, he receives 
in consequence thereof support from some fdud, which has been wholly or in part 
provided by contributions from his employer, or if the workman Have been in¬ 
sured at the charge of bis employer in other ways than through the agency of 
the National Insurance Office hereinafter mentioned, the amount of the relief to 
be paid out from such fund or other insurance agency, shall he deducted from 
the allowance to which, under other circnmstances, the injured jiarty would be 
entitled!- A similar deduction is to be 'made from the amount of compensation 
for injury from accident already iiaid out in pursuance ,of otlmr laws. 

The right to compensation just referred to, does not preclude claims to da¬ 
mages otherwise jiayable in consequence of accident; an employer, howevet, may 
deduct the amount of compensation iiayable by the law now under discussion 
from the amount of said damages. If anyone other than the employer is liable 
to pay the damages, the employer is entitled to take the damages, if the cor¬ 
responding amount of compensation, due in accordance with tlie terms of the 'pre-*i 
sent law, has already been paid. 

An employer can insure his workjieople against accident in a National In- 
snrqnee Office (KiksfOrsakringsanstalten), so that, as long as that insurance holds- 
good, he is exempt from paying the compensation prescribed by this law. The Office 
is entitled to make deductions, according to the above stated principles, for damages 
already paid, and also, after notice has bfeen given to the person who has to pay 
the damages, to take from him the amount of the damages, in the place of the 
Iicrson to whom the damages accrue, provided that amount is paid out from the Office. 

By the purchase of an annuity in the Office an employer can liberate him¬ 
self from the obligation of paying such an annuity, and he then possesses the 
same right as the office to take the amount of damages from any other party 
who is liable to pay them. 

Notice of any accident, by which a workman has been injured, must be made 
without delay to his employer or the foreman of his department; a doctor 
should be called in to attend the injured man. Omission to comply with either of 
these directions may involve a diminution in the amount of compensation awarded. 

If the injured man has not been insured in the National Insurance Office 
by his employer, the parties to the case, the court or the adjudicators, shall not 
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thereby be precluded from free of charge taking the opinion of the Office, as to 
whether the kind of work being done when the accident occurred, comes under the 
purview of the act, or as to the extent to which the injury received may be considered 
to have caused diminution in the capacity to work of the person so injured. 

If the estate of the employer be surrendered for the benefit of his creditors 
in bankruptcy, a dividend shall be paid on an annuity claim, consisting ^of,^the 
united amounts,of the capital value of tf)c interest on the day on which payment 
. is due, and of the annuity running to the same date. With the sum of money 
payable as the capital value of the annuity, an annuity in the National Insurance 
Office shall be purcha^d for the injured workman, provided the annual sum to 
be obtained through the Office be not less than kronor (£ 2'5). 

Should an employer neglect to pay an annuity as it falls due, or if a pri¬ 
vate •'mploycr of labour gives up his business, or goes abroad to live, or if his 
business iiasscs into other hand, or if a petition in bankruptcy be filed against 
him, the anuuitsint is empowered to sue' before the competent authority for 
a security or pledge to be lodged for the payment of his annuity. If such se¬ 
curity be not lodged within the prescribed* time, the capital value of the annuity 
shall be )>aid down and, in cases where an injured workman is concerned, an 
annuU, hall be imrchased It? tjie National Insurance Office for the capital amount 
of the previous annuity. 

, Tht! right to rom])ensation cannot be transferred to another person, nor can 
it be distrained upon for debt. « 

If an cmploy» r tlesircs to make an agreement on the basis of a special ar¬ 
rangement with his workmen, in respect to the compensation to be accorded in 
case of accidents in the future, he is entitled to submjt such arrangement to the ' 
National Insurance Office, to hear the oidnion held of it. The arrangement in 
question may not receive the sanctioning approval of the Office, unless it appear 
that the terms of the same are favourable to the workmen. An agreement, drawn 
up in writing and signed on the basis •of and in accordance with an arrangement 
approved by the Office,,shall be binding at law. The approval accorded by the 
Office can be at any time rescinded, but that act will not affect the binding na¬ 
ture pf an agreement made before the employer has become aware of »the action 
of the Office in canceling its approval. An agreement entered into in another wise 
will not be legally binding, unless it have been made in writing subsequent to 
the accident (or the death of the injured person). An agreement to the effect 
that a workman shall receive a lump sum in place of an annuity, is not valid, 
unless the amount of the aimuify be less than 46 kronor a year. 

An employer, engaged in other branches of trade or industry than those 
■ covered by the terms of the Act, is entitled to afford his workmen the benefits 
of compensation for injury in cases of accident by means of insurance ih the 
Office; in the same way, any workman is at liberty to employ the same means 
for providing himself with the same daim to compensation in case of injury. 

The insurance premiums are to be fixed in relation to the comparative danger 
of the work engaged in, in general, and to the special circumstances surrounding 
its prosecution, in accordance with the principles of the techui^ of insurance 
which dictate the measures necessary for covering the probabilities of risk to which 
the Office lays itself open by its insurance. The charges for the organization 
and administration of the National Insurance Office are to bo defrayed out of the 
public treasury. 

The National Inmranee Office (Riksfarsftkringsanstaltcn), established through 
this law, commenced its activity on January 1, 1903. 
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2. SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND SOCIAL STATISTICS. 

The social conditions of Sweden in general have already been briefly 
related in a preceding cbajiter (page 141), besides which diverse informa¬ 
tions on the subject have been given in different places where the context' 
has occasioned it. What remains here to be treated of are the so-called 
social statistics, nowadays becoming more and more prominent, or the 
statistic, treatment of questions concerning the labouring population and 
the conditions under which their labour takes place. To these are at¬ 
tached some informations concerning the work of later times for the 
reformation of social relations, as well a@ other social functions, which 

could not very well -be ranged under preceding chapters. 

( 

The sonrdes for Social statistics or for the knowledge of the social, 
economical, hygienic, and moral conditions of the labouring pop ulation, 
are in Sweden, partly the general statistics, ])artly investigations on. 
the subject by royal committees or other public institutions, investiga¬ 
tions by“ communal authorities and by private associations, ^and finally' 
the official so-called statistics of labour. 

A) The Qeneral statistios contain in our country remarkably many 
informations on the subject in question. Especially' is this the case with 
our population statistics as well as manufacturing statistics; but also 
the quinquennial rejmrts of the Governors, the savings-bank statistics, 
the judicial statistics and other branches give data, which belong to the 
social statistics. A number of facts from earlier .statistics, belonging 
to this subject, are still awaiting a suitable elaboration. 

Of the approximate number of married people in different trades we are 
informed by the censuses. Also concerning the number of children in diffeient i 
trades and classes of Society the censuses give now information. Since 1901, 
the distribution according to professions of men entering in marriage, of fathers 
of legitimate children, and of men deceased is object for comprehensive treatment . 
in the vital statistics. In 1890, a special investigation occnred with respect to the 
(frtA-placcs for different ages and civil conditions among the population of Stockholm. 

B) Of Committee memorials of interest in this respect we specially 
observe the elaborations executed by the first Workmen's Insurance 
Committee ^884/89; see p. 1072) as also the so-called Labourers’ 
protection committee of 1891. The most important matters which these 
and other royal committees have dealt with are the following. 

a) Wages. The statements communicated about this are unfortunately now 
rather antiquated, and on the whole this chapter of the social statistics is in 
Sweden the least explicated of all. Concerning the conditions of wages of the agri- 
cultvi'al lahoiirers some data are previously given (page 614). For the industrial 
labourers there are presented some figures from the years 1879, 1884, and 1891, 
which show a considerable increase during the intermediate periods. This increase 
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has certainly been still larger during the last few years, but concerning the same 
informations are only to be had from some few of the trades. 

b) The length of the working day was ascertained through extensive investi¬ 
gations by the two committees above mentioned. From 1884 to 1891 a decrease 
of the average working-time of industry a day was found to be from 11'i to 10'7 
hours, a decrease which doubtless has afterwards still continued. Even within the 
domain of agriculture the length of the working-day has been perceptibly ibdnced. 

Night~w<yi^ occurred in the year* 1884 in 42 % of the whole number of 
* investigated factories and works, and lasted on an average from 7 to 8 hours 
for every hand. The arrangement of night-work is principally of three different 
kinds, viz.: a) work every week-day night; b') work every week-day night during 
a week, but day-work during the following week; and c) work every second night 
and every second day. Elach one of these three arrangements occurs about equally 
often. It has to be remembered that Sunday rest is perfectly realized in the 
Swedish industry, where such a thing is not made impossible by special circum¬ 
stances. As to the communicatioi^ system, there is generally regular Sunday rest, 
still far from every Sunday for the same working-map.— In the iron-worte, 
work is usually kept up all day and night, with exchange of hands evegr eight 
hours and three such spells ^pr each hand during two days. ♦ ^ 

>;) The siek-relief and ifenslon funds were accounted fur in detail by 
the Committee of 1884, besides which annual reports nowadays are given of 
registered funds. We devote a special article to this question below. 

d) Concerning paupers fully |{yoTidcd for an extraordinary' detailed investi¬ 

gation was,arranged in 1884, of which a proof is given under the heading of 
Poor Ilclief in the above. Among results gained we may here mention that the . 
death-rales among these i)aupe.rs in ag<.M over C.o proved to correspond 

rather closely with the mortality in these ages of the whole of the population. 

e) The distribution uccordiug to age and civil conditions in different trades 

was also examined in 1884 and gavq several interesting results, which however 
we have not occasion to relate here. * 

/') The frequency ’of accidents during work was studied by the Committee 
of 1884, and was later on made the subject of a special investigatiop in 1897. 
In tile meantime, between these two investigations at least the number of accidents 
with fatal issues appear to have not slightly diminished, or from 0*64 to O'ss 
for thousand workiiieu in the industry proper. These fignrc*s, however, are not 
qn.'te reliable. Accidents, involving lasting inability to W'ork proved to be in 
1897 iioout I'Sa for every hliousand workmen, and of such entailing passing 
injury 27'4 4. The. last figure evidently is too low and conse(|ueutly also the sum 
total of all the accidents, which according to the above should be 29'64 per 
annum for everj' tfaousiind workmen. . 

g) The mortality in different trades. The explications, produced by the 
Committee of 1884, are in point of a fully scientific method the best executed 
in any country. Unfortunately the, value of the results is diminished through 
the partly less satisfactory quality of the material. As chief result aitpearod, 
that the mortality among factory-men was a little higher than among the whole 
population. As to special trades, it was calculated (for the years' 1879/82) that 
the expectation of lifk was, in years, at the age of 30: 

Iron-factorymcu. 38 4 Shoemakers. 34'8 Watchmakers. 31'4 

Timbercutters, sawyers 38'2 Blacksmiths. ,84'5 Butchers. 30'8 

Joiners . 85'8 Tailors. 34 4 Coppersmiths . 30'5 

Spinners and weavers... 85 r> Bricklayers and pavers. 33 3 Typographers.29 0 

lUllers. 35'8 Painters. 32 ‘i Goldsmiths. 27'6 

Tanners. 3f)'2 Mechanics. 321 Tobacco-workmen..,.25'4 

Miners. 34'8 Bakers. 81’8 Bookbinders. 24 0 
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A closer investigation showed, however, that these considerable differences 
only in a less degree conld be attributed to the direct inffnence of the trade. 
The death-rate principally depends on whether the trade is preferably carried on 
in the country or in the towns, and whether it gives more or loss opportunity 
to early and numerous marriages. A feature of importance is naturally also 
that to some trades particularly people of strong constitution devote themselves, 
to othdrs mostly persona of weak health. 

The investigations in question included also the cause of death for our ^ 
factory-men as well as for certain other trades. As to the towms, the result might 
be considered fully reliable, and it shows that for male M^orkmen death in 43's % 
was caused by affections of the respiratory organs, while violent causes of death 
took away ll’s •«, disorders of the digestive organs 9m diseases of the brain 
and nerves T’s %, infectious diseases 7-6 %, constitutional diseases 7‘5 diseases 
of the circulatory organs 5-» %, of the urinary and sexual organs 6‘s other 
diseases 2* i For the special traded there are great differences, but the absolute 
figures are often so small, that the result is upcertain. Besides, the elaboration 
of the material is in .this case less 'satisfactory than otherwise, which prevents 
the drawing of further conclusions. 

C) Conamimal investigations. In this respect we may mention the 
social researches in Gothenburg, in the sixties, that lead to the celebrated 
sGothenbprg sy.stem», and the comprehensive investigations into the 
dwelling^ conditions in Stockholm, at the general enumerations in 1894 
and 1900, and still more detailed at the special enquetes di 1896 and 
1902, concerning which’see p. 1084. 

D) Private investigations. The principal ones are those published by 
the Loren foundation, established according to a will of V. Lordn (18,58/8.')) 
and before mentioned in this work. Most of thc.se works treat the social 
conditions of Sweden, partly on grounds hot before investigated, and 
are most^ of rather high value. 

Of series of works in question we may mention the before quoted investigatipns 
by U. von Feilitzen, concerning the economical position of our agricultural labou¬ 
rers, and the many-sided investigations of ,J. Leffler with respect to the woman’s 
work in Stockholm; further investigations concerning the conditions of life of the ' 
harbour-workmen in Stockholm by K. Tengdahl; The cousum|>tion of provisions of 
Swedish workmen by E. 0. Ilultgren and E. Landergren; The studies of the 
history of the system of wages in England by G. Steffens, etc. 

Here is also to be juentioned the rich stati.stic material gathered in 
our days by the Trade-Unions, which in the future may probably be 
very much enlarged; then this material may also be object of a more 
uniform and concentrated elaboration than hitherto, as a rule, has been 
the case. i 

E) The ofiffeial Ziaboar statistica. At the Riksdag, of 1893 a 
mqtion was made by Mr. Ernst Beckman concerning the effectuation of 
an official Swedish labour statistics, on account of which the Riksdag 
decided an investigation to be made concerning the most suitable way 
of arranging one. The Government proposed in 1895 to establish for 
the purpose a special bureau of statistics, but the Riksdag then only 
granted a supply for experiments, the execution being commissioned to 
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the Board of Trade. Such supplies have afterwards been granted every, 
year, and on that account statistic investigations in modern form 
have been published concerning bakeries, tobacco-manufactories, and the 
mechanical works, besides which an investigation pertaining to the 
printing-offices is being worked out. 

A more stabbt position is won by tBe decision of the Riksdag of 1902, accor¬ 
ding to which, since 1903, the Labour statistics is left to a special Bureau in 
the Boani of Trade, yet not fully organized. From this bureau a periodical 
(Meddelanden) is issf^d quarterly, containing among other subjects reports on 
strikes and lock-outs, prices, rent of workmen’s dwellings, etc. 


The Co-operative Movement. 

» 

The mercantile undertakings started in Sweden on the basis of co-operation 
are of very various description. In the field of agriculture there may be specially 
mentioned the joint-stock dairies and the farmers’ associations. In towns and 
industrial communities, there exist building and dwelling societies and associations 
, of bakers, while latterly combinations of producers have been formed in a number 
of industries, such as: the stone, shoe, and cigar trades; it is as yci too early 
to determine what future awaits them. By far the most important co-operative 
enterimses at present existing in Sweden are unquestionably those whiti are con¬ 
cerned with the distribution to their customers of the jneccssaries of life. 

Co-operative Trading Assooiations. Most of these associations are to 
be found in the thickly pojinlated country districts, for instance in the vicinity 
of a mill or some iron works in Central Sweden, or of the sawmills in Northern 
Sweden, or again, in the neighbourhood of townships that have sprung vift around 
the railway stations in the Soqth of the country. It is only quite recently that 
similar associations have begun to make their appearance in towns; hitherto they have 
not attained any amount of success in urban communities. As, howevew, it is the 
organized working men in the towns w’ho have embraced the co-operative principle, 
it ^iiay be safely taken for granted that in a future not far distant the forces 
promoting the co-operative and trade union movements respectively, will join hands 
and cordially support hue another. That this consummation has not yet, in general, 
been realized, is due to the mistrust cherished by the leader of the Labour Party 
abroad towards co-ojteratiou; that feeling of mistrust has now given place to one 
of sympathy with the movement, which will inevitably lead to a more wide-spread 
interest in co-operation among working men. In the country districts tbb co¬ 
operative societies have, as a rule, no connection with the workmen’s organizfi- 
tions; that would, indeed, in many cases letid to difficulties, inasmuch as the em¬ 
ployers lend their support to the co-operative society. 

In the extensive sawmill districts surrounding the towns of Gefle and Sundsvall, 
there are a great number of co-operative trading societies. In thes^ and other in¬ 
dustrial centers in Norrland the co-operative movement would seem to have the best 
chances of dcTelo])ment and progress. The total number of the co-operative trad¬ 
ing undertakings in Sweden at present is about 400. About half of the number 
are Trading Companies, and therefore subject to the provisions of the Company 
Act of 1895. Thus, the share-capital must amount to at least 5,000 kronor (£ 275), 
the shares must have a minimum value of 10 kronor (11 shillings), and, in case 
the share-capital exceeds 10,000 kronor, each share shall be at least 50 kronor. 

Several of the associations of older standing, dating hack in many .cases to 
the period 1861/80, are business undertakings pure and simple, devoid of all 
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ideal objects. The whole of their profits of trading are usaally distributed among 
a small number of shareholders in the form of dividends on coital invested. 
Often the very existence of the so-caUed co-operative association is dependent 
upon the manager of the works or the sawmill; he has a seat allotted to him in 
the Board of management, while the working men are only represented for the 
sake ^f formality. These associations are often indebted to the employers for 
considerable advantages, such as: premi|es free of rent, transit of goods free of car¬ 
riage, assistance with clerical work and book-keeping free of charge, and advances . 
of money, etc. Hence, these associations are, as a rule, financially very sound, for 
though the credit system prevails, all concomitant risk is eliminated by the practice 
of deducting the value of goods received from the sum due in wages at the works. 

However gratifying the results of these trading undertakings may be from a 
financial point of view,' it is evident that their not being co-operative in character 
or constitution renders them void of importance. Only a few individuals, strictly 
limited to those with a given number of shares, are in a position to derive any 
pecuniary benefit; moreover, the alleged moral benefit accruing to the workmen 
in the shape of the example and precept afforded by the associations in the art 
of looking after their own interests, is as a rule wholly imaginary, inasmuch as 
all initiative ani responsibility in connection with *be conceni rest, not upon the 
workmen themselves, but upon some foreman or superior. 

Even though there are not wanting employers who foster and encourage the, 
co-operative movement, yet there are others who actively oppose it. This anta¬ 
gonism may take many forms, thus, an empioycr may refuse to grant the use of 
any part of his property for the purposes of a co-operative business, he may 
start a shop of his owq to be run in competition with that established by his 
workmen on co-operative lines, or again, he may adopt the monopoly system for 
providing his workmen with the necessjvries of life, in other words, the obnoxious 
truck system. As employers often possess all the land in the vicinity of their 
works and their domicile, it not infreqrae.ntly occurs that it proves a practical 
impossibility for the workmen to embark upon a. retail,co-operative business for 
their own advantage and benefit. 

Thert: are, however, some of the trading companies founded in recent years 
which arc not money-making concerns pure and simple, but have an entirely de¬ 
mocratic stamp. The very constitution of a company on the other hand, is sfich, 
that the money-making element will come to the front, and it proves exceedingly 
difficnlt to prevent the drawbacks resulting therefrom not fo make themselves Veit. > 

The constitution of the (Jo-operative Store Societies is in accordance' with the 
Association Act of 1895. Speaking broadly, associations differ from companies in 
having a fluctuating amount of ca)>itai and a varying number of members. It is , 
not the case in associations as it is in companies that a limit must be fixed both ' 
regarding capital and number of participants; with regard to associations, no limit 
is prescribed whatever, either at the time "of establishment or subsequently. In an 
association the pergonal element Is a factor of more moment than in a company; 
by the Association Act it is stipulated that no nember sliall exercise more than 
one vote. Tl|e amount of a member’s share or portion in the concern varies be¬ 
tween 5 and 26 kronor (6'/* ah. and 1 £ 7*/! »/«.), being in the majority of cases 
10 kronor, or about 11 shillings. The members of an association‘are only liable 
for the amount of 'their paid-up shares (associations without personal liability) or 
else for a certain limited amount for instance 25 or 60 kronor (associations with 
unlimited personal liability). New members can be admitted at any time and are 
at liberty to retire from membership at will, though it is possible for any asso¬ 
ciation to stipulate that a retirement shall not take place until at least two years 
after entry. The association is represented by a Board of management, with 6 
or 7 members; the actual business is conducted by a manager and assistants. 
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Members’ meetings are held periodically irom one to four times a year. Ac¬ 
cording to the wording of the Association Act of 1895, it is not pern^ssible to 
trade with non-members of the association. Bat after some rain endearoars 
to get altered legislative provisions in this respect, it has recently been decided, 
by a Jndgement of the Snpreme Court, that such a registered association, having 
duly accomplished its register duties, has the right of selling also to nop-mem- 
bers, in case, however, the business be cfdejly carried on with members. 

Both trading companies and co-operative associations must be registered at 
the oBices of the provincial government, in order to establish their legal status 
and to entail the rights and responsibilities of an incorporated body. 

There arc no statistics of an official character bearing upon co-operative 
societies. The only available figures on the subject are the returns of the mem¬ 
bers )f the Co-operative Union; they are to be found in an artide] in the >8ocial 
Tidskrift* of 1901. From those returns it appears that 44 of the organizations be¬ 
longing to the Union have a membership of 11,000 in all, being an average of 
250 per organization; their turn-over was 3 million kronor, being 71,000 
kronor per organization and 284 kronor'per individual* member; their working 
capital was 317,000 kronor, being 7,204 per organization and 28,'8 per individual 
member. (X krona =l'io shijling). • 

The Swedish Co-operative Store business are, as a rule, adherents of the 
, Rochdale system. In many places, however, ready money payment is not always 
enforced. The raemher.s, who usually have equal voting rights, irrespestive of the 
number of their shares or lots, consist almost exclusively of workmen, ^he age at 
which eligibility for membership commences is generally 16. The articles of asso- 
<^ation and the various by-laws differ very much, owing to there having been no ’ 
model for all to follow, and also to the want of uniformity of action previous to 
the constitution of tlie Co-operative Union. 

The working capital generally consists only of paid-up shares of the mem¬ 
bers. 'I'hese shares being low in amount and it being often stipulated that a 
member shall not possejs more, than one share, the working capital proves in many 
cases insufficient to admit of ready money being paid for the wholesale purchases. 

It is, customary to allot some portion of the profits of trading to a reserve fund; 
the members rwicivc interest on their capital at the rate of 5 in some of the 
olrfer companies as much as 10 ", is given. The remainder of the profit is distri¬ 
buted among the members in proportion to the amount of their purchases during 
the iircceding year. ’ 

For the piirjiost; of uniting together the numerous co-operative trading so¬ 
cieties up and down the country, the Swedish Co-operative Union was constituted 
in the autumh of 1899; on April 1, 1903, 73 trading companies and associations 
had joined the Union. An annual tax of 10 Ore (about 1 ‘/a d.) is paid by 
those companies and associations for each of their own members. The Union 
affords advice iind information to the constituent bodies and provides them with 
book-keeping materials, issues and disseminates Co-operative literature, arranges 
for lectures to be delivered, organizes a Co-operative Congress every year, etc. 

The organ of the Union is at present the vSocial TidskrifV, at the same 
time organ for a number of other social movements. 

Co-opeiBrtiTe Creamertes. The best known of all co-operative enter¬ 
prises in Sweden are i>erhap8 the co-operative creameries, bntter and cheese fac¬ 
tories. They have become very useful to the fanners and have saved them much 
money, which would otherwise have been lost. Some figures will show the de¬ 
velopment of this kind of agricultural co-operation. In 1890 the co-oimrative 
creameries of Sweden numbered only 73. At the end of 1896 the number was 
no less than 302, and in 1900, 430. The whole number of creameries this last 
year was 1,688. In our southernmost province, Sk&ne, where agriculture has reached 
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the highest development, the increase in the number of co-operative creameries is 
extraordinarily large, as will bo seen from the fact that, in 1890 the number 
was 10, but in 1900 again 106. On the contrary the creameries of other kinds 
had decreased from 310 to 84. 

The organization of these co-operative creameries is very simple. The farmers 
form society which borrows necessary capital, by means of which a creamery 
is erected. All the milk produced on ^e estates of the member^ must be sent to 
the creamery. The price for the milk is the same for all and is fixed once a , 
month. A member’s share in the creamery is calculated in accordance with the 
payment he has received for the milk. The number of members and the quan¬ 
tity of milk they supply vary much. Of some creameries there are several hun¬ 
dreds of shareholders. ^ 

At some places, it has been arranged so that the members can be supplied 
with feed, etc., by the creamery. Most of the creameries are also united in strong 
bodies watching their comniou interests. But they have not developed the idea 
any further and not extended the co-.operative principles to the farm labourers. 


Workmen’s Bwellilags. 

In cpnsequence of the influx to the towns from the country districts,' 
the workmen’s dwelling question has assumed considerable ijnportaiuse 
in our towns. It is therefore of moment to state what has been ac¬ 
complished in this respect in the larger towns of this (country. 

In Stockholm. That there was a lack of sufficient workmen’s dwelling accom¬ 
modations in Stockholm was clearly evidenced as far back as in 1896 by^an in¬ 
vestigation brought about by the Town Council and carried out by K. Kky-Aberg. 
According to the results then received regarding the year 189.6, nearly a fourth 
of the working people in the capital were lodgers, i. e., they hired slccp- 
ing-pIaces<.from other persons and bad no dwelling of their own; and the rents paid 
were in mtiny cases unreasonably high. It was stated that on an average for' these 
dwellings (kitchen counted as room) a rent of 92 kronor (ii rio sbillinjf or 
0'2 68 dollar), per annum was demanded, corresponding to a price of 2'8 3 kronor per 
cubic meter of the room capacity (8 sh. 10 d. per a hundred cubic feet). t 

However, the conditions in this rcsi)ect wefe during the following years not 
ameliorated. On the contrary, a change for the worse seemed evidently abont to 
take place, wherefore an energetic action on the part of the community was ren- 
dered' necessary. In connection with this a fresh, comprehensive investigation into 
the dwelling question was made at the public’s expense by J. Guinchard regard¬ 
ing the years 1900 and 1902 and emhraoing all dwellings in the Capital up to 
and including three rooms and kitchen. There it was stated that the rents 
had been raised very considerably since 189.0 and that, owing to this, the relative 
number of people per room as well as the number of lodgers showed an increase in 
figures. The yearly rent per room had now increased to 134 kronor and the average 
price per cubic meter to 3'9 5 kronor (12 sh. 4 d. per hundred cubic feet), cor¬ 
responding thus to an increase of about 40 %. For the sake of com])ari3on it 
was stated at the same time that for the large dwellings (six rooms and kitchen 
and thereover) luxuriously fitted up and located in the best quarters, there were 
paid 239 kronor per room but only 2-80 kronor per cubic meter (8 sh. 9 d. 
per hundred cubic feet). It is evident from these %ures that the dwelling condi¬ 
tions of the working classes as well as of the people in small circnmstances on 
the whole earnestly demand improvement. In 1903, a Committee was formed 
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for this purpose by the Town Council, and in the same year proposals were 
presented by it partly for temporarily remedying the nuisances, and partly for 
creating new legislative provisions on the subject. The proposals, however, still 
are under deliberation by the Community. 

Omitting what has been done by exclusively private initiative, however, 
during latter years several measures in this respect have been taken. give 
below a brief i^ccount of those of greateg importance. 

At the expense of the State dwellings have been provided for the employees 
of the State Railways; two blocks of buildings have been rented for this purpose. 

Family dwellings thave been provided by the. city for 39 workmen employed 
at the City Water-works. In 1399 the Town Council granted 575,000 kronor 
for erecting 8 dwelling-houses, with altogether 268 fire-places, for the city employees. 
Of these dwellings 110 are to consist of 1 room and kitchen and 16 of 2 rooms 
and kitchen. In 1902 were granted 425,000 kronor for the same purpose. The 
undertaking is to be regarded as a trial, and will be extended if the result prove 
satisfactory. Over 1,500 workmen, or persons similarly situated are employed in 
the service of the city. « 

Only a few factoriee and industrial establishments have erected dwelling- 
places for their workmen on^a,larger scale. Among such may fee mentioned the 
Rorstrand China Works, and .7. & C. 0. Bolinders Mekaniska Verkstadsaktie- 
, bolag (The Boliude.r Mechanical t;ompany. Ltd.). The former has erected 19 larger 
ana smaller stone-houses and small wooden-houses. In these and other premises 
rented by the Company live 378 o-rt of the 900 workmen employed atj;be works. 
The latter-Misposes over 230 dwellings comprising 310 rooms and 201 kitchens. 

The great scarcity of dwelling accomodation felt i/i the seventies gave rise to 
vigorous action among the working classes with a view to their providing them¬ 
selves with dwelling-places on the self-help system. So-called Dwelling .Accom¬ 
modation Societies (BostadsfOreningar) were formed for the building of houses. In 
the middle of the eighties the_ movement was at its height. These Dwelling Ac¬ 
commodation Societies pwned j64 properties, having a total value of close upon 
10 million kronor. In 1896, the number of bouses amounted to 67, containing 
4,810 fire-]daees, but the taxation value had fallen nearly */2 million kronor. 
Upwards of 30 f.' of the capital was invested by the members of the Societies. 
The occn)>auts of these habitations each possessed his own private abode. The 
members of these societies wore jointly and seve.rahly responsible, according to the 
law Iheij in force, for' the enterprise which wiis accompanied with great difficulties. 

Tlic result of these has hot been satisfactory. The form of the same has 
shown itself to be unsuitable, and the payments and the rates of interest were 
too heavy for the great number of workmen. Many members suffered great loss 
and building activity ceased. 

Among the habitations for workmen, erected through philanthropical endea¬ 
vours, the following may be mentioned. 

Aktiebolaget Stockholms Arbetarhem (The Stockholm Workmen’s Dwelling 
Company, Ltd.) was founded in 1892 on the initiative of Miss Agnes Lager- 
stedt. The object of the company is to provide the cheapest habitsjtions for work¬ 
men possible, and to work for the moral advancement of the tenants. In this 
as well as in the enterprises next mentioned, the profit of the shareholders is 
limited to 4 Up to the present 5 middle-sized houses, containing 140 sets 

of rooms, have been erected. Of these, 29 are single-rooms with combined 
cooking and heating stoves, which are rented at 120—144 kronor per annum, 
and 105 apartments containing 1 room and kitchen, for which on an average a 
rent of 188 kronor per annum is demanded. This rent is likely to be less than 
in ordinary circumstances by 50—75 kronor. Laundry and Bath-room ace acces¬ 
sible without extra cost. The rooms ore specially comfortable. An illustration of 
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such a room will be found on page 1087. The result of the company’s work has 
been veiy satisfactory. Rents have been paid punctually, although many of the 
tenants belong to the very poorest classes. The shareholders have received 4 % 
on their money. For mutual use, a sick-fund has been formed among the tenants. 
Religions worship is held in a larger room in one of the company’s buildings, 
where jsewing meetings are also arranged for wives and work-shops for the chil¬ 
dren. A shop has been opened on behalf of the tenants, and the pfofits are shared 
among the customers. 



r. Home erected by tbe Worbinon’s Building Socie^ In (iotbenbnrg. — 11. Plan of d:o. — ITI. Plan of 
bouse, ereited by tbe Ktockholxn Workmen's Dwelling rompnny, l.td. — IV. House erected by the Uobert 
Dickson Foundation in Gothenburg. — V. House erected by the Workmen's Dwelling Accommodation Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., in Gothenburg. — VI, I’lan of such.house*. 
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Bontadaaktiebolaget Holmia (Dwelling Accommodation Company, Ltd.) has 
also for its object the building of cheap and good habitations for the working 
classes. In Ksmgsholrocn, 28 two-story stone-houses are built in two rows. These 
houses, which have a frontage of 6 s meters, contain on tbe ground floor a flat 
of 2 rooms and kitchen, and on the upper floor 1 room and kitchfen. The cost 
of erection per fire-place has amounted to 1,600 kronor. In SOdermalm (South 
End of Stockholm), 3 stone-houses (three stories) have been erected at a coat of 
1,920 per fire-place. Tbe company has obtained a loan of 1*/* million kronor 
from the City for the erection of houses with smaller dwellings. 

By AkUeholaget BilUga Boxtdder (Cheap Home Company, Ltd.) five one 
story wooden houses have been built in diflercnt parts of tbe city. In these 94 
families live who pay 9—10 kronor for single rooms per month. 
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Byggnadgaktiebolaget &( Erik (The St. Erik Building Company, Ltd.) which 
was already founded in 1876. Among the dwellings intended for workmen atten¬ 
tion should be drawn to those in Skimegatan in Sodermalm. They consist of 6 
middle-sized stone-houses of two stories, each containing 12 habitations, whereof 
8 one room and kitchen and 8 attics. 

Byggnadsaktieholaget Manhem (The Manhem Building Company, Ltd.j 1894) 
has erected 24^five-stoi7 houses in the Mgria parish in Sfidermalm. The number of 



III. IV. 

1. t'oopic’it Kitchen ui uMaiibem* (Workmen’s Dwellings of the Mnnbein Bnildin^ Oompnnf, Ltd., Stock 
holm). — 11. Ilooiii in » bouse erected f r the Stockholm Workmen’s TiwolHnp Company, Ltd. -- lU. Fan 
laid out by the Society for own noraua (OaterputlanU). — IV. DweUinp-houfte on the DnflH) estate at Sundby 
berp, belouplug to the Country Home Company, Ltd. 


fire places amounts to 98(5. The rout varies between 125—1.85 kronor per fire 
place. The houses are arranged in small habitations of I or 2 rooms and kit¬ 
chens or single rooms; there are, however, a few flats containing more rooms. 
Each habitation is as a rule provided with a hall; the kitchens are roomy and 
are provided with water, iron cooking range and pantry. The rooms are, parti¬ 
cularly comfortable. For the occupants of these bouses, who amount to about 
3,000, a cbnreh has been erected. One flat is occupied by a branch of the Young 
Men’s CbristiUn Association, where lectures and evening entertainments are held. 
For unmarried persons a public kitchen is established. The company has given 
5—6 % interest of its share capital. 

Boiitadmktiebolaget Fridhem (The Fridhem Dwelling .liccoinmodation Com¬ 
pany, Ltd.) has erected 2 large five-story stone-houses in the Knngsholmen districts, 
containing altogether 230 habitations of 1 and 2 rooms and kitchen. 

In Qothenburg. In the second city of the kingdom much has been accom¬ 
plished in the important question of workmen’s dwellings, owing to the interest of 
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private individuals and the facilitation kindly affordetl on the part of the dty 
authorities. As early as Is+T, the city representatives resolved to erect work¬ 
men’s dwellings. In 1847 .'lO there were erected 12 wooden-houses containing 87 
habitations, in which in 1890 there lived 249 persons. These city houses were 
taken over in 1878 by the liohert Dickson Foundation (Robert Dicksons Stiftelse), 
which ,was estoblishcd in 1858 by the deceased merchant, Robert Dickson. The 
Fund, amounting to 330,000 kronor,»should be mainly expended in erecting 
dwelling-places for the poorer classes. Building sites were obtained from the . 
city on most advantageous terms. At the close of the year 1890, the Fund had 
erected 44 stone-houses with a total of 339 sets of roonfs, which were occupied 
by upwards of 1,500 persons. The rent amounts to 180—240 kronor per habi¬ 
tation of 2 rooms and kitchen, 120—168 kronor for 1 room and kitchen, and 
54—102 kronor for single rooms provided with cooking conveniences, all per 
annum. Every dwelling-house is ])yovided with special rooms set apart for 
washing and baking; water is led into every house. The yards are roomy and. 
planted with trees. An illustration shqwing how the buildings look, is shown on 
page 1086. ■ 

Whereas thp houses above mentioned were to remain in the possession of the 
Fund; it was the intention with the houses erected by Arketarbostadsaktieholaoet 
(The Workmen’s Dwelling Accomodation Comj)any, Ltd.) and Sparhnnken (The 
Gothenburg Savings Bank), that they should pass over h) the i>ossession tenants ujion a • 
certain time allowed for payments made in amortixatiou. The former entcTjmse was 
initiated J)y three leading men of the city bhying a larger site which was after¬ 
wards taken over by the city at the same jirice. After the plan of Vhe city had 
* been compiled the site iu«question was again imrchased in 1873 by the company- 
then constituted at a cost of 4-7 ore per square foot. The city nevertheless was 
to make streets and provide th(!m with drainage and water-jiipes. 89 houses are 
built, of which 3 are single-houses, 40 double-houses, and 6 are houses of a 
transitioval character. Double-houses (siA) p. 10,86) consist of two half-houses, 
divided by means of a fire-proof wall; every halfibouse contains 2 hai>itatiuns of 
2 rooms and kitchen on the ground door; and on the upper door there are 
single rocAns with cooking conveniences, or liabitiitions of 1 room and kitchen. 
Every half-house shares outhonses and a roomy planted yard. They are allot,tod 
the tenants against a sum of 400 kronur in earnest-money and a monthly rent 
of 52 kronor, .\mortixation on the property, which is valmal at 8,700 kronor, 
is accomplished in 20 ytiars or thereabouts. Lag;er houses with a monthly rent * 
of 64—90 kronor have also been erected. The comi»any has given a dividend 
of 4 —a % on the paid-up share capital. 

When the tenants have become owners of the houses, the buildings have • 
in s^me cases been razcai and new larger buildings erected on the site or on 
the yards as far as building-regulations have permitted; the immense rise in 
the prices of building-sites have induced sUch measures. It is obvious that this 
is not in the interests of sanitation and comfort. 

(fStehorgs Sparbank (the Gothenburg Savings Bank) has erected buildings 
in accordance «with the same scheme, although on a smaller. scale. 

Yet another important building-enteriirise may be mentioned. In 1872 Arbe- 
tames ByggnadsfCreninp (The Workmen’s Building Society) was founded. As the 
name implies, this was an enterprise undertaken by workmen. Membership of the 
Society was granted every respectable citizen against an entrance fee of 2 kronor 
(2*2 shillings) and a weekly payment of 25 Ore (S'/s d.) for 10 years. The houses 
erected were allotted the members by drawing lots. The Society membership roll 
increased very rapidly daring the first few years in consequence of the scarcity- 
of dwelling accommodation, the role then embracing upwards of 2,000 members. 
The Society obtained sites from the city at a price of 10 Ore per square foot. 
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whereas the usual price was 16—20 Ore. On these sites 24 houses were built in 
two rows, parted by means of a wide street. An illustration is shown on 
1086 . Each house contains 7 rooms and a kitchen and costs the Society 15,000 
liTonor, inclndinif erection and purchase of site. The bottom stoij' is of stone, 
and the two upper ones of wood. This kind of house is cheap and easy to 
liaild; It is very common in (Jothenburu, and has snhstautially contrihated to 
solving the problem of'dwelling accommodation in that city. 

. After the scarcity of dwelling-places had ceased to be felt, the interest in the 
Society waned, and in 1896 it was dissolved, when the whole of the reserve fund, 
aliout 60,000 kronor, "in o])position to the wishes of many, was distributed among 
the nieinhers. During the life of the Society an interest of 5— 6^/2 % on the invest¬ 
ments was paid. 

Bcisidcjs tiiis Society there are in Oothenhnrg aboat 3.'» smaller Unilding 
Socicticis, the activity of whieli is gent!raljy ba.scd on speculation; the hiiaucial 
result has, as a rale, proved very satisfactory. 

Other parts of the oountry. Agricultural lahourers generally receive 
free house-room from their eiiijdoyc'rs, which in many illstanees is defective and 
nnsatisfaetory. A desire has recently been noticoahle among these workers t(? obtain 
their own homes. The attemfits made have provcul voiy satisfactory. * 

The; worUeis employed at industrial establishments in country districts are 
•also, as a rule, i)rovided with house-room by their omi>loyers. This is occasioned 
liy the fact of th(> pn>prielors of these industrial estahlislimeuts usually owning 
ail tin? land in the vicinity of the^faclory, and, besides, in coiisecinonw of their 
tinding it cflcajicr hi allow the wages jiartially to la* given in »free house-roomi; 
on the otliiT hand, tliis is aecompanied with greater riopendonce of the worker, 
which lias caused the energetical movement among the industrial workmen for 
providing homes of their own. 

As evamides of habitations for workmen at factories in the country, the fol¬ 
lowing may he mentioned. , * • 

At the large Irois. Minetv of GraugcKherg in Dalarne, a great number of 
new habitations for workmen have been erected. Each house contains 4 sets of 
room» of 1 room and .1 kitchen, entranco hall, etc.: each set of rooms*is entirely 
sepj^rated from the rest, and has its own entrance. The houses, built of wood 
and painted red, are much liked. Three kronor a mouth is the sum paid per 
set. which of course^ does not represent the rentalile value of such dwelling. 
Only wgll-ktiown, steady worktpeii are allowed to move into them. — The un¬ 
married workmen live in b.arracks, of which the latest enutaiii two rooms each, 
aecommodating altogether 48 persons. 

Huakftirtia fabriknalHebolag (The lliiskvarua Manufacturing Company, Jl,td.) 
has erected dwellings for renting to their wdtkmen, and also granted building-lots 
and loans to them to erect houses of their own. Each of the latter is owned By 
one person, who occupies part of the house and lets the otlier sets of rooms. 
Hitlierto 13.8 lown homes* have been erected, eomjirising altogether 412 sets of 
rooms. The rent for 2 rooms amounts to 96 kronor, and for 3 rooms Hi 144 
kronor per year. The value of the workmen’s houses amounts to 689,700 kronor, 
on which there is a debt of 130,000 kronor remaining. 

Sandrikens Jdrnverkmktiebola'g (The Sandviken Iron Works Company, Ltd.) 
in the Ehn of (leiieborg, has erected ’upwards of 130 workmen’s dwelling-houses, 
which liave a fire-insurance value of 1,100,000 kronor. lu these 3,674 persons 
live rent-free. Every habitation has its garden-plot. Water is led in, and there 
arc fountains in the street. 'The company has erected a church, 4 school-houses, 
And a bath-house. There is a physician, an kpotbccary, and a small hospital on 
the spot, and tlic workmen receive free medical attendance. 

Swtdw. 69 
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Th<‘ (Question of -Own Homes’. 

To the idea of j)roeuring smpu hontcso in the ronniry for people 
with ,limited means, the State has long devoted its attention, but 
it is only of late that it has awakrmed any lively'interest in the minds 
of the public. < 

The first decisions of the Riksdag in this ipiestioiv were more of a State 
financial than of a social niitnre. At the lliksdajts of 1874. 1879, 1887, and 
1888 it was decided,to sell the smaller ('rown estates. Tlie terms of ]iaynicnt, 
however, made it difficnlt for ]>eo)>le of small means to take advantage of the 
opportunity. In 1891, the Riksdag reciuested the (iovernnient to ascertain wlieth<'i' 
people of limited means could not he helped to acipiire farms of their own. 
through the instrumentality of the State. This recpiest caused the a}ipoiiitmcnt 
of a sfarm committee" fci 1891, which’gave its report in 1892. The projiositioii 
made <)y Government in 1894 to the Riksdag was iirincipally hastsd on this 
report; the proposition of tlic Committee to drijiif wet gronml and colonize the 
enormous expanses of land belonging to the State in Norriand was, however, not 
taken up, although the examination of these (inestions was recommended. The, 
Riksdag principally apjirovcd of the propositions of tla; Government. It was 
therefore, decided that an entire or partiak. division into small farms should lx- 
allowed of the Crown estates intended for sale. Furthermore. nicBiey was aji- 
l>ropriated for investigation of the question of colonization in .Norriand. Hitherto 
land hits been leased in this jtart of thi’ country to ])rivate individuals for :i 
maximum time of 20 years, anil building-aid has been given on certain conditions. 

At the Riksdag of 1899 no less than live jiropositions were made in the 
qncstioiw.of sown homes-. In these propositions it was jiointed out what an un¬ 
favourable position the farmhand has in couijiari-vm to t,he city workman. If the 
farmhands could be provided with farms of their own on favourable terms, not 
only mor.'fl and social advantages for them wotild follow, but the State onglit, in 
economieal and other rosjieets. to derive gretit benefit therefrom. ’I'he helji from 
the State ought to consist in loans with low interest and a long time of amortiza¬ 
tion. The ])ro]iosition ctinsed the Riksdag to address Government, requesting to 
hiivc itivestigatioiis made in the question of own homes, esifecially for the_vvorking-* 
elasscs in the country. Consequently the Government appointiid a Committee to 
investigate the matter, and it made its report in 1901. I’lion recommendation of 
this committee the Government has made a proposition to the Riksdag of 1904 con- 
eernmg loans for sown homes* from the State. According to this the State shall, 
during the next quinquennium, use, at the most, 10 million kronor of the so-termed 
workmen’s insurance fund for loans, partly for dwelling-plticcs and partly for 
smaller farms. The borrowers are to be workers, men or women of the age of 
2.0—50, Swedish citizens, and who earn their living principally through inaimal 
labour. The iwaliie of the farms is, at the higlicst, to amount to 0,000 kronor, e 
of which can be obtained as a loan, while the dwelling may have a value of 
3,000 kronor,' with a loan amounting to V-J the most. The interest is 
calculated at S'/a % tind the time for amortization to 23 years. The loans are 
not to be by the State to the workmen direct, but the responsibility is to he 
placed in intermediate hands: Agricultural societies, .4ssociations. and employers. 
The former would bo especially suitable for arranging about loans for the 
farms, inasmuch as they through tlioir officers come in close contact with the 
occupiers of smaller farms; the latter would be in a position preferably to work 
for the erection of workmen’s dwellings. 
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To uromoto the establishment of smaller farms and to make them profitable, 
an energetic work for the instruction and information of the farmers has with 
great success been nndertaken by the Stiite and the .4gricnltnral Societies, which, 
through subventions for travels for the purpose of study, premiums for well managed 
farms, offices of analysis, and through information concerning Agricultural co¬ 
operation, etc., endeavour to cnconrage, advise, and support the ocrcu^iiers of 
smaller farms. • , 

'J'brough laws in regard to jiartition of land (the last one of 1896), the 
Riksdag has etideavoiired to faeilitate the division of private property. There is, 
liow»!ver, still very nnicli to be done in this matter, sim^e the jmesent way of 
making i»ouri)art.>' is accom])sinicd by rather heavy expenses and many disadvantages. 

Of the endeavours made towards procuring iowu homes» in the niies we 
have s])okun in coniuiction with workmen’s dwellings in town (see p. 1084). In 
Stocklmlm, there has been a liv(!ly aetivity of late years to get sown homes* for 
the city workmen in the country just outside the city. I’rivate individuals and 
companies liave for this jmrpose ^mrehased properties, divided them into building- 
lots, and sold th<v lots to workmen, who’ have theinselues built houses on them. 
.\mong oth<!rs, we may mention sAkticholaget Hem pa landcts (Country Home 
(?o., l.td.), which has fnnnvid ^ colony for own homes at Duflml near Stockholm 
(SCO fig. p. 1087). The greatest difficulty is the lark of suitable means of 
I coirimnnication. In order to .solve this jiroblem, the State ought to offer its aid. 
Some menibcrs of tlie Riksdag have jtrfiivosod that the Crown jiossessioiis in the 
suburbs of the city sliould lie demoted to the erecting of own homes^ the State 
ri'.taining tiie ownership of the laud. Hitherto, however, all such propositions 
have been discardv'd by the Riksdag. , 

In some plai'es iinioiis have heem formed by the workmen for the jmiivoso 
of erecting own homos. The largest of these is the Own Homes I 'uion in 
OstevfjiUlaml^ which was organized in 1889. In 1902, the Union consisted of 
4.011 members, who owned 29,i:.‘)‘,t shores of 10 kronor (11 .s/j.) each. J’here are 
hrancli unions to a nuydatr of, 72 in seven different Laos. Rnildiugs have been 
erected in citiv's and in the vicinity of them, as also in the country. The valui! 
of tlj<w(! bnildings amounts t(t about 000,000 kronor. On entering int» possession 
of the property * lo of its valiu; is iiaiti in casli. The amortization amounts to 
2—3 The I'liion has sought a subsidy from th(! Statcc In the vicinity of Alotala 
a piece of jiropertv has been jiurchased and divided among the members of the 
Union. The result lias proved satisfactory both for tlie Union and the fann- 
ovvners,*aud the taxation value‘of the laud has considerably increased. 


Siek-relief and Bnrial Funds. 

The Swedish siek-relief and bnrial funds date their origin, like 
.similar funds in other (.’omitries, from the guilds of the Middle Ages, 
which usuall 5 ’ had for one of their objecLs the rendering of assifetanee 
to members in the event of sickness or death. According*to the guild 
regulations, of 1669, it even became obligatory for guilds to give sneh 
snjiport. The law of 1864, relating to the extended liberty of trade, 
resulted in the repeal of this obligation, which, however, as early as 
1846, was transferred to the handicraft and fjwtory societies established 
upon the dissolution of the guilds; but the efforts of self-help thus 
aroused and maintained, which even previously had gained approval 
within spheres outside the guild movements,’have nevertheless, through 
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voluntary assistance, continued and, cJiieHv sini'C about lH7i>, made 
considerable ])rc^re.ss. As s))e(ua.lly effective contribwtive fatitors to 
this end have proved the numerous social movements prevailin/j during 
the last few decades, beyond all among the Avorking classes, such as 
the temperance movement, trade union work, and religious movements, 
which in many cases have aimed at the establisliment.of sick-relief 
and funeral funds {rifimds within private circles^ and drade funds^), • 
partly also the present re-organization of our industrial life, which 
has made the establishment of similar funds possible in the larger fac¬ 
tories and works {nf/ictory ftinds>). A fourth group among the, present 
sick-relief and funeral funds constitute the so-called yyeneraX futuh», 
organized after the same pattern as the old guilds, the greatest number 
of these comprising the so-called »Hundred Men Societies^, which ori¬ 
ginated about 1S75. .. 

Aitording ^o the (luinqueimial reports of the (iovornors, whose returns in 
this resiiect can, liowetcr, iiardly claim to he coroplett!, there existed at tlie end' 
of ISO.'*, in the whole Kingdom, I.SIP self-help funds for the rendering of assist¬ 
ance in cases of sickness or death. Out of the total amount expended for suj>- • 
port, as well as of the capital on hand, no less than * 3 of the grtind totsil for 
the whole, Kingdom is ascribed to Stockhrt.xn alone. The number of members 
in all the funds may in round figures be estimated at .000,000,'' comprising 
'about t! % of the )iopalation, against nearly HO.OOo members in 1S84, or .8% 
of the population. — The largest funds are the Sick-re.lief and llurial Fund of 
the Temperance Friends (Nyktcrhetsv.lnneruas allmanna sjuk- och begrafningskassa; 
17,217 members at the end of 1000) and the Sick-relief Fund of the Temperance 
People (f\ykterhetsfolkets sjukkassa; 10,790 menibors), both with a sjtherc of 
action embracing the whole Kingdom, and, further, tlu‘ Stockholm association 
'Unity Gives Strength'- (Enighct ger styrka; 12,0.11 members). 

Of till' 1,510 funds in 1895, 1,251 granted both sick-relief and Imrial 
assistance, 117 sick-relief but not burial assistance, and 151 burial assistance |>ut 
not sick-relief. ilmong these funds, however, there exist not a few that bestow 
other benefits' upon their members than support in cases of sickness and death, 
such as assistance in cases of emergency, temporary support, pensions, or .support * 
for maintenance in old age, traveling aid, improvement in social and intellectual 
respects, etc. In some funds insurance holds good for the wives, children, and 
widows of the members. Entrance is obligatory in most factory funds. Em¬ 
ployers contribute, as a rule, to some extent, either with i-ash or an equivalent, 
c. g., free medical advice, free medicine, or the like. 

.^together, during 1895, something likfe 49,000 persons or their relations re¬ 
ceived support from these funds to the amount of 1,800,000 kronor. The balance 
of the funds at the close of the year amounted to about 5,675,000 kronor, and 
during the sante year the fees of the members amounted to about 2,250,000 kronor. 

As mentioned, the Swedish sick-relief system has developed inde¬ 
pendently, without any intervention of the State to the introduction 
of obligatory sick insurance. Of later years the State has to a cer¬ 
tain extent come forward as a patron of the sick-relief fund movement, 
namely by means of the law of October 30, 1891. relating to Registered 
sick-relief funds, the establishing of which law constitutes one among 
the results of the exertion of the first Workers’ insurance committee. 
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According to this law, whicli, however, does not make registration compulsory, 
sii'k-reliof funds whose regulations arc drawn up in accordance with the provii 
sious prescribed, can l)e registered on the following conditiotm among other^ 
iiiimcly; a) that the fund comprises at least 25 members; b) that tlie Board con¬ 
sists of Swedish subjects and comprises at least 3 jicrsons; «) that the means of 
tlio funds may not, except for iiaying management expenses, he used f(f other 
|iur]*oses than sniijiort" in cases of sicknass. and eveiitually for funeral assistance. 
The enjoyed by registereil sick-reli(!f funds arc among others, firstly a 

legally established position and tint exemption from distress upon the support 
rendered by such finals; secondly the right to an annual so-called management 
contribution, which, after having bcKui increased several times, at present amounts 
to 1'5C kronor (J s/i. 8 d.) per member up to the number of H'(i, 1 krona (I'lo sh.) 
for laich member from 101 to 300, 50 Ore (C'6 rf.) for each member from 301 to 
2,(!00, and 2.5 ore (SV) d.) for each member bcyoml that nuraiier. Nevertheless, in 
conjunction witli this, it is stipulated that the fund’s own income must have amounted 
to at least as iniicli as the nmoinit of thg managoiuent contribution caiculated on 
tliesc bases. Upon registration follows tlie obliyafion “for the fund to issue an 
annual statistical re)iort of its work. , * 

' According to the reports published by the Horae Department there wdre, in 
1000. 1,443 funds registered with almost 253,500 members, of whom about 
' til,00ii were women. In 772 funds the inenihersliip was below 100; 532 had 
between loi and 3tMi; and only 13'.l above 30o members, of whicD but 5 ex¬ 
ceeded 2,0iMi members. Alen only •Jrere admitted to 40o funds, 25 were^excliisively 
for women,* while on the other hand 1.018 were open for both sexes. — The re- 
(^eipls, wliicli altogether amounted to 2,800,193 kronor Jii Tio «/t.l were distributed ’ 
as follows: entram’e fees C9,ol0 kronor, regular fees 1,749,804 kronor, extra foes 
4(57,165 kronor, State contribution 228.7(54 kronor; tines, etc., 33,04(5 kronor, 
interest 17(5,135 kronor, etc. .\mong the expeuditvri's, 2,377,554 ki-onor, are 
included casii sick-relief l,69.’i,017 krbiior, burial assistance 312,284 knonor, and 
management expenses 2.13,194. kronor. The balance'of the funds at the expira¬ 
tion of 1900 amounted to 4,272,167 kronor, and the year’s work gave altogether 
a surplus of 512,(539 kronor. * 

, With regard to the unmber of rasett of .liclncss among the members of 
the registered funds, tlie following lignres, being tlie a\erage for the years 1894/98, 
may be given. The number taken ill in i>ro])ortion to tlie membership, amounted 
to 23-4. among tlie men. and, IS's % .among the women. The number of eases 
of sickness in jier cent of the iiieinhership, amounted for the men to 28’9 %, and 
for the women to 23-2 On an average every case of sickness required sick-relief 
for 2(>'i days. Distributed over the entire membership, the number of sick-days 
will consequently amount to 6‘.v per annum. All these figures have remained al¬ 
most niichangod since the first investigation into the matter, in 1884. 

Registration was embraced with but little interest by the funds 
the first few years titter the law (‘ame into existence, dei>ending partly 
upon the very limited contribution from the State at that time and partly 
upon the great dislike inherent with the public in general for such public 
supervision as registration implies. As State assistance has increased, 
participation has certainly become more animated, hut nevertheless there 
are still many funds that have neglected to avail themselves of re¬ 
gistration, which, however, has undoubtedly essentially contributed to 
.strengthen the financial position of the sick-relief funds and to support 
them in their work. 
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Peusion Funds. 

Anion^ tlio SwedLsli pension fninis tw(» f;roups are distiiiguishable. 
The one eiubraee.s those lands (hnt. like the siek-rcdicf and funeral 
funds. ow’«^ their origin t« vidnntary union for lunlual .suj)port. These, 
being the most nnniei'ous, though less im]>ortant ip extent, as a rule, 
grant pensions only to such as are in want; for which reason the 
assistance rather resembles relief than pension in the ordinary sense 
of the word. The number of ]tensions amjuirable is often al.so lixed 
and the amount of the pension' depends upon the accessible means of 
the fund. The funds founded at the initijitive of emjjloyei’s, and which, 
as a rule, receive support from them, are of another character. Member¬ 
ship is* obligatpr\’ in such funds for all persons employed in the s])here 
of Avbrk in question; and the member’s ri;»ht to pension commenc.es 
■when a fixed age is attainc'd, usually concurrent with the age fixed 
for retirejpent from service; and at the death of the husband or fathei-, 
the widow and children eventually receive [)ensii>us irrespective of the 
financial jmsition of the estate. Such are the arrangetueifts of tin* 
large pension funds for the servants of the State and for those in the 
employment of the I'ommunities, also of those funds which of late have 
been established at ditt'erent jdaces for persons emploA-ed by i)rivate 
concerns; such as railway companies, large industrial e.stablishments, 
and the like. 

Our UitowkwlKC of the existing jicnsinn funds, like that of sick-rclicf fwiids. 
is to a certain extent imperfect. However, according to accossitilo information ;iie 
number of the former (with the exception of those of the :'Seamen’s Register 
Oftices*, see p. 973) in 189,5 amounted to 180 , re])res(:iitiug a cash biilance of 
iihont 110..'100,ou0 kronor at tin; expiration of 19u0. two funds were even 
established before the lieginning of the 18th century, 18 during the 18tli century, 
38 during 18ul;50, and 115 since the middlo of the 19th century. .Vo less 
than 6.8 funds with a combined capital of 102,797,9.87 kronor (or about 
9.8 "i of the capital of all the funds), had their seats in Stockholm, but it must, 
however, be borne in mind that several of these funds operated over the whole 
country, itesides the funds accounted for',' with statements of particulars in 
Table 166, page 1096, the respective ca])itals of the following, at the ex¬ 
piration of 1900, may ho niciitioiied; The I’ension and Maintenance Fund of the 
.Steamship (lapteins’ Association (14.8,476 kronor), I’he Rook-and Music-sellers’ Pen¬ 
sion Association (321,401 kronor), The Mercantile f.’lerks’ I’ension Association 
(500,000 kronor), The Ilrarnatical and Musical Artists’ I’ension As.sociaHon (206,026 
kronor). The Artists’ and Authors’ I’ension Association (237,852 kronor), The 
•Swedish .Journalists’ Maintenance, Sick-relief, and Pension Society (173,285 kronor). 
The Swedish Lady-teachers’ I’ension Association (560,963 kronor), The Pension 
Institution for Lady-teachers of Swedish (lollegiatc Schools for Girls (464,274 kro¬ 
nor), which since 1897 inclusive receives State subvention of 10 kronor per mem¬ 
ber, The Apothecaries’ Life . Annuity and Pension Fund (980,731 kronor). 
Even among the provincial funds are to be found a few whose operations extend 
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iKnutid the plaoes where they are established; such is the case, among others, with 
the Koyal Navy Pension Fund, Karlskroiia, and the General Widow and Orphan 
I'lind, Gothenburg kronor). 

With regard to respective ttash Italantte at the close of 1895, the funds are 
■;iiinmari'/.ed as follows: 99 funds with less than 10,000“kronor each; CO funds 
with lti,OttO to 60,000 kronor; 90 with .'<0,000 to 100,000 kronor; 45 with 
100,000 to 5i»|),o(»0 Sronor; and 90 with more than 500,000 kronor, o? which 
i4 exceeded l,ooo.oO(t kronor. From the following statement will he seen within 
which classes of society the fmnls operate; 

Ko. Capital in 18115. 
u\' .Fomls. Kronor. 


For iMirsons in civil service (im lailin^ clergy and cnmnioii' 

tifhool leachcrs'i . .. . IS r)r>,syK.’»iis 

» Mililarv men . .!. 17 11.444.ilS7 

» IVrsoiis ill the empluy of the comrnntilties . 13 

> Persons employed hy priVht^' railway and tramway 


Tradesmen*. Jj? 

AlamifaeiurtTS and A^jiisans . 11 • 

Seamen {exee]>ting the* funds of The Seamen’s Rc- 

jrisbT tMKeesl. 15 339,641 

’ Fa4 Uiry hands. 13 274,305 

* Persons of other trades. IH 3.481,595 

General fund'-.^.. 15 14.4.»9,255 

Fand.;^ within private societies.. 4 13>v^ 


Toi^il I SO 94,784,722 

Sonm information n'^poetintr iho work of all tl»e fnnd^ during 19 ‘M.) will bo 
found in Table ItJO. 

> 1)1100 tioo.s not allow of more rtetailed report for tbc special fui^ds, as for 
instance the amount (if* the foes, torins on which pension is granted, the amount 
(if the pension<. hut in such tiuestions reference may he made to the brief 

jiartKmbirs given about some of them in the respective divisions ahovft. 

« 

As ]ivevioiisl\- iiictitioued in this work, no pnhlic institution for 
vvorkoiv’ ])pnsions* has been org^anized in Sweden. On the initiative 
of the State, llie pensioning’ of one body of workers not in its ser¬ 
vice. namely the Scaiuei), lias, however, lieen arranged. For this 
(tiass there exist two pension funds, the one in connection witji the 
Seamen’s Kegistev t)ffioes (SjCmansbnsen), to which the members pay 
their fees in ordei- to obtain pensions for themselves and their families; 
the other is the Jli'n’liant serviise Pension fund, which is exclusively 
supported liy the State. A report respecting these institutions has 
been given previously (page f)7;$). ’* 

In connection with this account of pension funds strictly founded 
on the self-help princijde may also be mentioned many private bene¬ 
volent funds which, as a rule, have been established through individual 
jihilantropy for the bestowal of }iensions upon needy persons, without 
their having liad to contribute themselves. Inelnding the Merchant 
service Pension fund, there existed in llS!)5 no less than 750 similar 
institutions, which during the same year' rendered support to 27,821 
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Tab. 1(56. Pension Funds, in 190U (excluding the Seamen’s Kegister Offices), 
krona - I’lo shilling or O zes dollar. 


Funds. 


Date ;l 
of J 
Foun¬ 
dation.! 

!| 

Members’ 

fees. 

Kronor. 

il 

Stale con-1; No. of 
trihution.'ij pen- ' 
Kronor. j| sioned. j 

il ■ 1 

Amount 

I of 

, pensi<»uB. 
j Kronor. 

Balanoe 
at close of 
year. , 

Kroner. | 

1826 ij 8’2.084 

' 74.272“ 

i 

130 

89,442 

j 

ll,.584.9’28l 

1826 ih 276.f)39 
1756 !: 188,386 

1! 

! 1.922.101 

1.927 

1.670 

.558,315 

2.304.026 

242..375 

3.747.794 

1817 1 1.895 1 29.075 

1 i 

39(i 

47..563 

3.53.164 ' 

1883 1 
1642 ! 

' 1'42.212 

I 119.174 

67.708' 

I 37j).658 

471 

1.107 

140.iK)0 

536,636 

6.0.®>4.43G ' 
2.242.353, 

1885 

1 

1 31.075 


,86 

9.165 

530,12.3: 

1 

1872 ; 

1 289.779 

213.q24 

723 

6.52.159 

9,0.3li.724 1 

■ 1872 ! 

; 294,980; — 

,8.18 

249.080 

8,779.161 

' 1874 

!i 35,003 

j[ 

90.046 

92 

160.835 

3.075.662 

1875 i 

ii 21,127 

1 5.000 

.59 

26.7!)! 

n )i8,’f,177 

' 1805 

; 59.991 

10,000 

92.3 

95.428 

3:)9.773 

' 1874 

166.357 


955 

45i».ti05 

10.443.384 

1878 

i 73.8(S) 

i ^ 

69.851 

2fk) 

15’.M5!t 

.•i.405.2.‘>4 

[ 

1866 ' 

274.994 

:’)0-2,273, 

l.’2«2 

6i;(..S50 

11.871.609 

1875 

I 136.998 

' 6.3.500 

70.3 

100.032 

4.*)0-lj777 

185)2 

1 88.1701 

7.791 

651 

38..5():i 

427.742 

1888 

.•)41.107: 


_ 

15,559 

2.301.906 

1784 

4ti.441 i 
800.000; 

10.8’26 

531 
4.561: 

469.286 

74.3.985 

12..567.814 

17.972,’246 


3.470.112 { 

3,445.123 1: 

17,675 

7.463.619 

110.264.432 


The Fension Institution of the 

Civil service . 

The Widow and Orphan Fund 

do. 

The Army Pension Fund. 

The Army Widow and Or]>hani 

Fund (old). 

The Army Widow and Orphan, 

Fund (new).‘ 

The Navy Pension Fund*. 

The Pilot Service Private Pen-' 

sion Fund®.j 

The Pension Institution of the 

Staie Railway.!. 

The Widow and Orphan Fund' 

of the State Railway.' 

The Telegraph Pension Insti¬ 
tution_».. 

, The Telegraph "Widow and Or¬ 
phan Futid. 

The Customs Private Pension 

Assoeiation®..t. 

The Clergy’s "Widow and Orplian 

.Fund*. 

The College Schoid Teachers’ 
Widow and Crphan Fund 
The OoDKuon School Tcuclicrs'l 

Pension Association. 

The Common School Teachers’ 
"Widow apd Orphan Fuird .. 
The Infant School Teachers’ 

Uld-Agc Institution. 

The Private Railways’ Pension, 

Fund®. 

The Oencral Widow and Orphan' 

Fund. ' 

"Various (KJl)".■ 

Total 


‘'inidudes also the pilot service. — ® Oranls pensions to cmidoycos as well as to 
their widows and children. — ® "Widow and orphan funds. — * The reports refer to the 
financial year */6 1900—“’/i 1901. — ‘ As a eontrihution from the jiension institution the 
fund has received 269,579 kronor. — * In round figures. — * In order to ohtnin a state¬ 
ment of all tlie erpenses of the State for jiensioning, should bo added to the sum of 9,44,5,125 
krouor. firstly the contributions to the three pension funds: The Merchant service Pension 
Fund (95,000 k|pnor), Vadstena Soldiers’ Out-Pension Fund (243,640' kronor), and the 
Invalid Pension "Fund (60,350 kronor): secondly tiie direct pensioning of the employees of 
the State, namely on the so-called (jcncral Ademption List (2,184,951 kronor). Customs 
Pension Establishment (.927,010 kronor). Post Office (74,942 kronor). National Debt Board 
(14,,567 kronor), and the Bank of Nweden (59,376 kronor), in addition to which come the 
pensioning of sailors belonging to the Royal Navy and the Pilot service (197,471 kronor) and 
the Oeneral Military Pension Fund (41,232 kronor) for Widows. The State’s total expen¬ 
diture for pensioning during 1900 thus amounts to 6,743,064 kronor. This sum docs not. 
however, include such SUte contributions as certain widow and orphan funds enjoy in the 
form of share in fines, etc., which for instance amounted to 12,89b kronor in 1895 for the 
Customs Private Pension Institute, and for the State Railway Widow and Orphan Fund 
to 109,740 kronor in 1900. — * Tfiese statements regard the year 189,5. 
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jiersons to a total amount of 1,327,864 kronor; the capital of the funds 
at the exihration of the year amounted to 28,710,118 kronor. Amonfj; 
these funds are included the following, standing under the supervision 
of the Exche(|ner Department and having been founded by public funds 
for the support of soldiers, especially the common soldiers, namely, the 
Vadstena Soldiers’ *Out-Pension F^iod (4,398,5102 kronor in 1900), the 
Invalid Pension Fund (2,900,988 kronor), the Conscript Invalid and 
Pension Fund (1,62^323 kronor). During 1900 these tliree funds together 
rendered support to 16,8(t4 persons to the amount of .503,646 kronor. 


Benevolent Institutions; Epdownient Funds, etc. 


In the denomination benevolent,institutions^ we generally include 
endowment funds for various purposes: stipend funds, pensionary^funds. 
sick-relief funds, and similar in.«titutions, etc. Official statistics ford89o 
(quinquennial iTqiorts froiii the Governors of the Liins) specified 9,019 
(Similar institutions with a total ca])ital of 237,750,904 kronor. 

These foundations, howi'ver, differ .so widely that a summhrj' made 
in this manner is to a certain 'Extent misleading. For instancs, in this 
category are included the ,sick-relief and burial funds, etc., so 
common nowadays, sux>ported by members’ suliscrLptions, and whi<h 
therefore can only improperly be termed sbenevolent institutions*. There 
existed 1,704 of these self-help funds in 1895, representing a capital of 
101,439,703 kronor. It .should be' noted that certain of these Pave re¬ 
ceived endowments ot contributions from the State or from employc'rs 
a. ()., whereby their character a.s »self-help societies* is to some extent 
inconsistent. Re|)orts referring to these funds .are to be found in previous 
articles. 

Tkf n'miihiitig , brnei:olcnt iHxUtulions mentioned in the reijort of 
1895, were classified as folh'ws according to their objects. 


Fundst. Capital. 


Funds for poiir-rolicf proper. 

Institntiune for the care aod education of children 1,911 

Scholuruhip and rdueational fondt,. 1,706 

Funds for eiok-relief (not eclf-lielpU. 622 

Pension funds (nithoat fees). 750 

Other funds. 491 


22,087.224 kronor. « 
2!),882,(i78 » 

;-)l,801,0H0 ■ 

11.730,i)06 
28,710.118 
12.099.135 • 


Total 7,313 136.311,143 kronor. 


Of the above, the pension fnmlsliave previously been dealt with on page 10it4. 
Taken in a wider sense, the majority of thesso iiistitntions are to some e.\tent of 
a kind to be considered as poor-relief funds, or in any case to have for their 
object the relief of the poorer classes; on page 257 an investigation is made, ac¬ 
cording to which a capital of no less than 77 million kronor out of the above 
total of 136 million kronor might he transferred to such poor-relief fnnds. 

The most important of all the Swedish institutions of this naturd is the 
newly established Nobel Foundation (page 378), with a capitai of more than 30 mil- 
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lion kronor; it is not indudod in the iirceediii(? Table, which refers to 1895. 
For the same reason the following arc not induded: the fund of millions 

collected in commemoration of the jubilee of King Oscar II for the purpose of 
founding Sanatoriums for consumptives (see page 247); the newly established 
KObss Fund in Ootbenburg amounting to 1 million kronor, for practically the 
same furjtosc as the UenstrOm Fund (see i)agc 382); and Aug. Abrahamson’s 
Institution NaSs’ Sloyd Teachers’ Trailring School with a capitalr exceeding 1 ‘/s 
million kronor." .Apart from the pension funds, the largest of the institutions , 
included in the Table arc: The 1‘ublic Orphanage in Stockholm, with a cai>ita‘l 
of 5,286,000 kronor; the Royal and Hvitfdd S(;holarsllip Fund in (iothen- 
burg (for scholarships at the (Jothenburg State Colleges and the I’uivor- 
sities), with a capital of 3,417,000 kronor; the Stockholm Home for the Sick, 
3.476,0t»t> kronor; Liingman’s Honation Fund (see page 382), 2,508,000 kronor; 
the (lothenburg Museum, 1,706,000. kronor; .lohn SOderberg’s (larger) Fund 
attached to the Stockholm Private University, l,872,00it kronor; Gillbcrg’s Found¬ 
ling Hosjiital in Ujtpsala, l,307,0oo kronor; tlA; Fretmiasons’ Foundling Hospital 
at Kristineberg, Stockhblm, 1 , 502 ,(»oo kronor: RciistrOm’s Fund in Gothenburg 
(see pige 382),. 1,348,000 kronor; the llergian Gardens in Stockholm (sec )iag(! 
376),* 1,032,000 kronor; Grown Princess Lovisa’s-Ghihlrcu’s Inlirmary, 1 , 464,000 
kronor; the Gothenlmrg Poor House, l,165,ooo kronor; Axel and Sotia Aim’s 
Institute in Stockholm (reformatory scIkm)!), 1 , 105 ,ooi) kronor; the City Alms* 
Houses fo^ Widows in Stockholm, l,o48,ooo kronor; the Kobert Dickson Founda¬ 
tion in Gothenburg (sec page 1088). 1,201 .<.^>o kronor; the City Alms Houses in 
Stockholm (for men), 1,370,665 kronor; Friends of the Honest Poffr, in Stock- 
liolm, 839,000 kronor; .IcAin and Mathilda Lenning’s Home for tli<! Sick in N'orr- 
kOping, 830,000 kronor; the Gothenburg Home for the Sick, 1,013,000 kronor; 
the FrOberg Institute in Kalmar (for neghicted and nhractory children), 796,(too 
kronor; the Eugenia Home in Stockholm (for incurable children), 1,493,000 kro¬ 
nor; th(. l.etterstedt .Association (see itilge 381), 770,ooo kronor; King Oscar 
I Memorial Fund, 676,000 kronor; Lundgien’.'t Fundi attached to the Private 
University of Gothenburg. 58(i,ooo kronor; David Caniegic’s Donation Fund to tlie 
(iotbenburg Private University, 553,ooo kronor; Uars Hierta’s Mitmorial Foi’inda- 
tion (see page 381), 599,ooo kronor, etc. i 

(If ail the institutions included above, 61 were established during the 17th 
century or evtm earlier, 14o during the tirst half, an(1^499 during the hitbtr 
half of the 18th century, 1,581 (luring the tirst hsilh and 4,663 during the latbw* 
half of the 19th century (u]> to 1895); the date of foundation of 371 is not 
known. It must be borne in mind that various similar institutions exist, which 
have,, not yet been ]mt on the ofticial list (<iuimuiennial reports of the Governors). 

Upon the jiroposal of the Riksdag a law is being draftcid to institute a 
general supervision of the utilising and administration of donation-funds. At 
(•resent the control cannot in every i-ase b6 regarded as satisfactory. 


» Private Social Activity. 

Institutions of different kinds jturposing to relieve« distress or 
socially to educate .such imtmbers of the community as are in need of 
protection and care, are already previously accounted for under different 
headings, especially if the work in question be connected with public 
or private relief of the poor. 

But, besides that, a manj'-sided activity is nowadays exercised, which 
is not of the nature of poor-relief but forms a link in the conscious 
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endeavours of the time to bring together the different classes of society 
and to make as many as possii)le among the members of the community 
participant of the fruits of civilization. A great part of this activity 
is also previously accounted for, namely as far as it forma a link in 
public instruction. In this connection accounts have been given 9 f the 
movement for.people’.s libraries (p. 365) and public lectures (j). 316), and 
’liartly also such activity has been accounted for as has for'its object the 
|)hysical and moral, well-being of the .school children, such as vacation 
colonies (p. 298), work-shoi)s (p. 303), and schools for abnormals and 
neglected children (p. 305). 

A fsreat part of ])rivate social work in the capital as well as in the ino- 
vinces is always directed to the care and. education of the children. A con- 
siderahle number of orjdianases an; maintained partly by societies, and partly by 
prixate individuals, and there are May-mirscrics in most of the larger towns. Hut, 
as a rule, social work of this character has princijiiflly been concerned with 
children in the school-age. Of l.'ito years one has, however, become awakc^ to the 
necessity of a good care alsc, being afforded the infants, and of spreadfhg a 
knowledge about tlie rational rare of children. In 1900, Sdllskupe! Jiarnavurd 
\Society for the care of children) was formed in Stockholm with the object of 
e.veiting interest in and si>rea<ling knowledgt' concerning the care and htingiug up 
of children. This society, which cofiiits several prominent physicians as« members 
of its Boai*(l of dirtictors, has established in the. capital an institution, for the 
training of childreirs nurses, where jiractical as well a..t theoretical instruction is 
im]>arfed in the care of infants. Poor mothers who are jircvi'nted from taking 
care of their own little ones by work outside the home, may against a trifling 
tc(! leave their chiltlreii there, either during the day only, or else also during 
the night. Oidy children under 2 yeafs of age are recidved; a most paltistaking 
care is afforded th(‘m, 'and inforiniitiou and advice are given the mothers witli 
ri'gard to tlie care of them. TIk; inipils at the institution onglit to have gone 
through the common scliool and to have reached the age of 17. The course lasts 
tlirw months, and the fee is ;iii kronor ]ier pupil for instruction, Iwtard, .and 
lodging. In lOiti! a similar institution was opened in Lerum, near (iotbenburg. 

luireniiKjen AfjOlJcdroppm (Milksnpplying socit'ty The MilkdropO, which was 
formed, in 19ti], on the initiative of Dr. M. Hlniiieuthal, has for its olijcct, by di¬ 
stribution of milk mi.vtiiivs suitable for infants, to provide the proper food for such 
little ones as cannot for some reason or other get the natural food. The milk is 
sterilized, and six bottles, food for a day and a night, may he fetched gvery 
tnoriiing by the mothers. Once or twice .i month th(! ehildnm are to be shown 
up and weighed, wlieu they are examined by the physician. Clothes for the little 
ones are lent free of charge, hut are to he returned clean and mended. In 
190;!, milk was jirovided for 7.0 children daily. The yearly cost per child is 
calculated ai 100 kronor. sThe Milkdrops endeavours by the side of its chief 
activity to imjtart to the mothers of the children knowledge concertflng the proper 
care of the Httle ones. .\t'ter the pattern of this society in Stockholm there 
have been established similar institutions in Gothenburg, MalmO, Xorrkiiping, and 
Karlstad. 

(htermahm Nya Barnkruhha (The New Ostermalm Children's Day-nursery) 
is an institution supported partly by the parish poor-relief Board, and partly by 
)>rivate individuals, where children from 1—H years of age are received to be 
cared for daring the day. • Different from the rest of the day-nurseries iu Stock¬ 
holm, at which the children certainly get food and. are looked after but nothing 
is done to occupy and develop them, this institution employs'a Kindergarten 
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toacher. The children are busied with games, gyranasties, handiwork, drawing, 
singing, etc. 

VliiUreti's Homex, maintained by the cotninunities and religious bodies, by 
societies and private iiidividnals, are met with to a great number in the towns 
as well as in the tmuiitry districts. In Stockholm the largest is the Free Masons' 
CbihliV'n’s homes. In Gothenlmrg a society enlled stbe Ants* has since 181)7 
established children's homes in diS'erent parts of the city, with 10 children 
in each. The cost for each home is caicnlatcd at 3,))0t) kronor per annum. The* 
Poor-Ileiief Hoard contributes )>0 kronor for ciicli child. Other ex])cnscs are 
met hy the Society, atnl by interest on the means donated. The ehildren are 
recc'ived at an age* of 2—4, and are allowed to remain until they are coti- 
tirrued. They participate in the iustrnetioji at the common school. 

In consequence of the mothers Imving, by work in factories or in other ways, 
to contribute to tlie support of tlw family, the childrtm of the poorer clas.scs 
are often left without any care whatsoever after school hours. The so-called Work- 
xhopK (see p. 3)):'.) provide a refuge for a great nninher of these children during 
some hours of the morning or afternoon, and exercise an educative and elevating 
indnentc. , 

^n the Osterraalm parish of titockholm, FoxflHnijeii liarnaniru tiirotcctiou 
of children) established in JSttO, a kind of lunne where l)oys that are left with- ' 
out proper care and attention are received in order to he prolectcd from tin* 
dangers of street-life. They go there directly after school. .4ftor a dinner meal, 
lessons learnt, and an hour for play, they art* kei>t busy with sloyd, book¬ 
binding, and easier kiiids of Imndiwork. Before going home in 'the evening, 
they get a meal. In *302 there was an average of 2!) hoys ]ier day visiting 
this institution. Kafenuna Harmii'i'irn is the name of a similar institution for 
girls, established in 1897 in the Kataiina jiurisb of Stockholm. The girls are 
given some house-liold work to do. The cost ))er ciiild a day lias heca 30 ore (4 */.). 
In 1909, 2.") girls were received daily. 'The Mosnir ('hurrh in Stockliolm lists 
an institntion arranged according to the same*plan f«r hoys and girls jointlv. 
.50 children attend daily after scIkioI hours, are fed, busied with doing their 
lessons, mbnding their clothes, prsicticing basket-work, sloyd, ami other handiwork. 
In Gothenlmrg there also exists a sBarnaviirn ■, established in 1903 on the sitme 
principles, and receiving 2o children. 

As soon as the children commence attending the comipou school, the poqrest 
pupils, at least in the capital and the larger tojvns, are provided with necessary 
clothing and shoes and get a sufti<'ient dinner meal. Innumerable societies all 
round the country have for their object the clothing of jmor school children. 
Of these may be mentioned Sailska))et .Iiiltomtarne (Santa ('laus' Socictj') in 
Stockholm, founded in 1870 , whicli every (.'hristinas gives a complete set of 
clothing to 200 children. Many societies distributing clothes for newly born 
infants arc met with both in Stockholm aM the smaller towns. 

Of late one has begun to sec the neces.sity of also doing sunictbing for the 
rising generation. The young, who at the age of 13—14 have closed their common- 
school educafton, and in consequence of that are left in too great a freedom, 
are only too often led astray and become demoralized. Sdllskapet for befram- 
jandet of fOradlande unpdommidjen (useful amusements for the young), formed 
in Stockholm in 1901, aims at keeping the young together and excercising an 
educative and elevating influence on those having left the common school. This 
society, which consists of local branches — at present 4 — under the direction 
of a central Board, has regular meetings with lectures, music, and games; endea¬ 
vours to bring about comrade associations; and provides opportunity for gymnastics. 
Daring 1902 the number of children at these socials amounted in the Ostermalm 
local society to about 300. The two Associations KristUga FUr-eningen af Unge 
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Mm, and Kristliga FUreniugen af Unga Kcimm' (Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.) 
are both carrying on an important work for the good of the young people of 
more mature ^e, especially at the larger associations of Stockholm and Gothen¬ 
burg. A great number of sub-societies exists in the rural districte. The Y. M. 
c. A. arranges courses of instrwtiou, discussions, gymnastics, and summer- 
excursions for young men, etc. fa Stockholm the Association has formed 9 . sick- 
ottendance corps- Of more pTaetieal i-'ocial activity carried on by the Y. W. C. A. 
ne may especially mention its vegisiry office, its socml evenings with feetures and 
.fisciissions on iinportiint som’al <|uestioos, its Kvening Uouie- for factors girts, vittwre 
iiistrui'tiou is imparted in siiwing ami gymuastics, its sommi'r tiome, wtierc. at a 
liivv cost, board and lodging are afforded members of delicate health, liie V. IV. 

I . . ill (JoilMihmg provides iliiiner for young sliop-Hornei) chieliy; the ). 
ir. ('. A. in Xoni-oping has recently opened a boarding-house for femah* 
workers; the V. lY. f. A. in (h/efunnJ Jias a housekeeping school, and many 
of the smaller societies hearing the same name arc working — e.xclusively, of 
course, on religious ground — loi the elevation of young women of the working 
class. Stilliihapet for folknndrrnaningens kefriimjande (Society for promotion 
of popular instruction) was established as early as in the middle of tjie l'9tii Cfentury, 
when the cominou schools were still undeveloped, for the object of providin^con- 
tiuucd instruction for gifted children of the poorer classes upon leaving the com- 
aiion scliool. The Society's school has of late been reorganized, and receives only 
female pu))ils from 14 years of age, to whom, against a trifling fee, tastruction 
is given iu the siilijects commonW* embraced by the school curricnluip, besides 
dressmaking? nceillework. and cooking. The cookery course — practical and 
theoretical — is especially excellent. > 

Only lately a beginning has been made in Sweden to introduce instruction 
in cooking and housekeeping in the girl schools. To fill the lack of such an in¬ 
stitution in some degree, Hoiiselioid sehools liave been established in towns ns 
well as in rural districts. ig,teniied ,mrtly for girls who have finished school, 
liartly for girls from the wealthier classes, partly for both together. Subjects of 
instruction are generally cooking, washing, irouing, baking, sometimes also butch¬ 
ery, sewing, weaving, and, of laic, also theoretical instruction in housibhold eco- 
nonp’. I'lie oldest of these schools is the Goihmhurg [mictiml household school 
for girls, cstaldislied in 1 It lias its own Imilding. liakery. shop, and a day- 
niirse.ry, so that tlie jiupils also may Icaru tlie tiringing uji of children. The 
course iji free of charge and lakes two years. .Among other similar schools we 
may mention Carnegie's Ifouseltohl school in Gothenburg, established in 1891 for 
tlie daughters of the workmen at the sugar-works of the firm, and the Practical 
Household school in Stockholm, established iu 187 1 ) and intended for tlie training 
of maidservants. This last mciitiom'd school (with a tliree years’ course) has its 
own building, Inikery, and four shops; it is owned by a joiut-stock company. 

Cookery-schools. In 1882, Alr^. Anna Hiertn-Hetzius established a school 
in Stockholm with a subvention from Lars Hierta's Memorial Foundation, and 
with Germaij and English cookery-schools as a pattern, in which school only in¬ 
struction in cooking and houseliold economy is given. It is intended partly for 
girls from 12—14 out of the highest classes of the common si-hoot,. partly 
also for oldef girls from tlie working classes, who have finished school, besides 
which admission is also granted against a double foe to a small uumber of young 
women from other classes of society. The course lasts 3 mouths; the number of 
pupils in each class has been 10 to 15. The food is served by portions to din¬ 
ner guests, by means of whiidi the school has been self-supporting durii^ the 
lust fifteen years. Through this school, instruction in household economy was in 
1891 introduced at the Higher Seminary for Lady Teachers (HOgre I.ararinne- 
seminariet) in Stockholm, and the Normal School for Girls, besides which the 
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first school for cookory teachers ami the school-kitchen in tlii’ Maria parisli i 
Stockholm originated from it. After the pattern ot this hrst cookeiy-schiKd sever,, 
such schools have been established in Sloekliolm as well as in the conntry towii. 

Training schools for lady teachers in the school-kitchens exist In eonnectii,!. 
with the Higher Seminary for I.ady Tea.hers and the .Athenenm for Gii!- 
in Stockholm, at The School for Ilonsehold Economy m Eppsala, and at tli. 
school-kitchens in Gothenburg. In tlsis comie.tion ought also to be mention..! 
tlift i^okcry-coTinies fov fnctory ’tvoiuon 1 *) Miss ingohoi^ Walin^ bwni 

mistress of the housekeeping school ooniicctcil with tin' I raining Sciiool for Lai^ 
Tcadiers, at which instruction is iiiipartt'd free of chamo 2 evenings a wed, 
during .'i—4 months. 

■norkmeBi's homes. An undertaking of gnat impoHance lor the woll-Miig. 
pliysical as well as moral, of wovkuK'n’s families, i- the SfiMMoltM Arhefai 
:,'m (Workmen's Home, -ec ji. lOH,'.), wlnre clieap moms are lei out, am. 
ai. I'dncative ami cievating iiilineiicc is exiivised on lie' tenants. In IIIO], 

11 1 >'/,‘oien*.s lloivl was opened in (,otiienlnn*g lor al.on. I Jtt persons by Aktie- 
iKdai '! ■ Labor . rim *110101 is iiitenried for young, iinmarri.'il workmen, and is 

ai-. partiv, ac-onliiig to llic patlcni of llie Wowton ll.msc in London, with 

a iorarv. ri‘ading-r*n m. smoking-room, hath i*o.,yi^ ctr. /’.’/vvonr/e/* Ift'm to/' 
Ot ill fi fKlo.i/ (Home for working women), inidci tin dir.-i ti. ii ot Miss (i.'rda Meyer 
son. has lor its ol.ject to jii.nidc working women in •stoeklmlm with good lodging^ 
at a ch«a)i ratt-. and in that way a\iTi tin' dangers ■>! i!i. in-.lwilliiig system 
The Socij'ly has cstaldisiieii two Home.s. witk funii'i.cd motiis lor 2 ;) A working 
women in each, iimciing-room. iihrary and paper', .uni a .oninioiv kitchen, in 
’ which the tenants themsalMS look their me;il.'. At lirn'C llojim.s evening social- 
are arranged every week, at which lectures ari“ hehi. .-oiieerts are given as well 
as coiir.S(!S of instrn.'tion in the .Swodisli language, in writing, dressmaking, cooking, 
efc. Thr two //omes run together .'iccommodate oi) working women, .\fter tli.' 
pattern *>f thc.se lioities. Foi'i'tihitini A’. P\ A’, il. \V, ( . .\.)/n XnrrLiiiiiiio 
and Miss lleatrice Hickson ot tiotlieiihurg in !'.‘U^upcue.ii-ach a home for working 
women, both on a Oeeidedly religious ground. 

Othef social nctivity. Since Iks.'!, a isiirhni Sorirfn for faetory girj,8 has 
e.xistcd in Gothenburg, which now has a property of its own with a lihniry, and 
where dinners arc provide<l for working women. Similar Si'wing Societies Cave 
subsequently been organized at several ]>laces in Gothenburg and its environs. 
Foreningen for modrrmiifcn (Mothers’ meetings) in UpV.sala likewi.se .nrrahges* 
sewing meetings princijtally for married women <if the working class. Instrue- 
tion is imparted in sewing and mending, the society jmrehasing material for 
articles of clothing, which afterwards may be bouglit by those who made them. 
.At Ihe sewing meetings there are lectures and conviirsation on tlie care of 
children and home. 

Female members of the Heimdal Society of Students have evening social.s 
and lectures for working women. In other provincial districts this kind of 
activity has, however, not yet been introduced. Tlicre exists indeed a great 
number of hictnre societies, but tlicir aim is not of the same character as 
these socials, where opportunity is given for personal contact and exchange 
of thouglit between persons of different classes of society. Such an cntcryirise 
is the one started by the authoress Miss Ellen Key in 1893, under the name 
of -^Socials for women of different classes of societyt. The object of these 
socials is chiefly to bring together women of the higher classes with working 
women. A great number of artists, lady teachers, and ladies noted for their 
social activity participate in the socials. A larger enterprise with the same object 
of smoothing down clatts distinction, are the societies which, under the common 
name of Studenter och Arbetare (Students and Workmen), are at work in 
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Stockholm, 1 ppsttla, (iothcnhurf?, and l.und. The li))psala society was the one 
first formed (IHSti), but the Stockholm society is the largest and most oetive. 

II consists of about 700 members, male and female, has a club-hall of its own, 
ii library, and a summer home. The Society provides courses of instruction 
in language.-!, etc., and lectures and discussions, private as well as public, are 
often held. The main importance of the societies at. work in the University towns 
consists in bringing to'gether the studying and the labouring classes, thereby en- 
, deavouring to counteract misnndcrstiinding and j)rejudice and to bring about a 
Uroad-ininded and impartial conception of the social questions. 

In 1888, KcitiTtlu/a (jt/niHaKtikgdUskajKH (Women’s gymnastic society) was 
founded on the initiative of Major Carl Silow. its puri»ose is to give women 
wlio have their occupation in fai-tories, sewiiig-e.stablishments, shops, etc., an 
Opportunity of taking gymnastics. Kxcrcises .arranged by this society, take place, 
at the Central Institute of Ovnmastics (luring Oct. 1—May 1.",, and have been 
frei|uciiled by about -.ioo lacailnTs a y(>iir, v\bo were distributed on two divisions, 
with e.vereises iwici* a w<-ck for each division. The exercises have from the be- 
einning been Icil. witliniit compensation, by interested female, gymnasts. The ex- 
jii-nses for a hall, dc., and for gyninastie costnincs for members witlionb means 
arc defrayed out of ihe int(!ivs( of a donation recehed from l.ars llierta’s Memorial 
Foundation, and ont of ilie tees of 1 krona (Cio shilling) for the autumn and 

krona for the .<]iiing t'-nn paid by each member. 

Fill fiihitii It I'l'i- .•■tiiiiiDt rgkor (Dressmakers’ society) was founded* ia Stock- 
In 1 in in l.-'sii h\ Mrs. ]’.. .Nysti.-tnn. nee Kosenins The members, immbering 
about .noo, pay 1.7 ore (2 •/ ) a week «after In years, 2."i (ire) to a sick-rcli(‘f fund for 
ti’ci' medical atlcnilancc and incdicire. la case of -evgre illne.ss, the} I'eieiv,' 7"> • 
.'I'c |icr diem during a( most r/iirre,.a itce/,.-- a lear. Fifty-finln of the .josf 
siifl'cvini: amoin.' tin- licc-saaiUci' : cicivco. m I'.oi.',, a nvowth s vest (cee ot '.cai'ge 
at the 'Ociet> s -nmmer iieine or ot Mime waUliiig-place. cost o\ t\v\s ts 

ilclVat 11 by Miliintary centributioiis. In winter the dressmakers gather v"e Sun- 
nay .1 month to a meeting * (laid for by friends of the society, which has 3ii0 
paying, so-called honorary members. From the surplus of their contrihntioiis a 
sick-t;t;lief fund has been formed to meet casual, severe di.stress. and‘a pension- 
fund, which, through donations, at jirescnt amonnts o 29,.'>41 kronor. In IH8tl, 
a t’Oreniiig for sOminerskor (Dri'ssmakers’ soch-ix > was organised in (lothonhiirg, 
which affords opiiortunity to members of delicate hoaitli of staying in the country 
•or at spine wateriiig-^ilace daring summer. Every year ahont 170 members are 
thus htuieiited. Tlicre arc also several smaller societies, as for instance in Suiids- 
\all, where meetings with lectures and nnisic are held for the members, and 
where the Hoard of management, different from what is the c.ase in'the former 
two societies, exclusively is constituted out of the members tlienisehes. 

For such unfortunate women as have fallen bnt wish to amend their lives’, 
several smaller Homes are in aetiwity, as, e. g., Mature in NorrkOping. 
which subsequently was reorganized into a convalescence home for poor sick 
children, aiwi MayJalennhemvtet at the Deaconesses’ institute in Stockholm. The 
l(a<e»-/oo home in (iothenburg was founded in 1875. l)iiring«tlic period of 
its existence almut 65 % of the women there received have returned to an 
hoDonrable course of life, llemmet FrUtad is an educational institution for 
fallen women, founded on the most modern principles. It is located at Brom- 
sten station, in the immediate vicinity of Stocl^olm, and has principally through 
the generosity of Mr. Carl Cervin, a banker, developed into a really model in¬ 
stitution of its kind. When the homo commenet'd its activity, in 18!t6, it rented 
a small suit of rooms, suftieient to accommodate 10 women. Now it pos¬ 
sesses a stately building, exceedingly practical and ^tastefully appointed, and large 
grounds. The women have each a plain but comfortable room, they remain in 
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the home for three years, after which time places as servants are, proeiireii for 
those who have proved dilijtent and reliable. Kxpericneed lady-teachers impart 
thorough instruetion in household work, cimkiug. sewing, weaving, washing, 
ironing, etc. The home, which has accommodation for 36 inmates, has a laundry, 
and wasliing is undertaken on a very large scale, wliich constitntes a gotai 
source^ of income. On December 31. 1302. the assets amonuted to 265,241 
kronor. * ‘ , 

To aid women of all classes of society who by needle-work must con- , 
tribute to their support, the society of Jiikii/ian (the Dee-hive) was fonnditd ih 
1870 in Slockhtdm, after a French pattern, with ti shop for sale of Swedish works 
of female industrial art. In 18a5, this society, which during many years was direc¬ 
ted hy .Mrs. Kosalie tllivecroiia, was anfalgamated with Sallskapet fCir arhetsfliten- 
Itefrilmjande (Society for the ))romotion of tiomestic imlustry), th.at lias a similar 
object. Diknpjin aims at itroviding an ^opportunity for self-sn])port to women withont 
means hy proenring a market for their work, de.veloiting their skill hy gi\ing them 
advice, new models, and patterns, and by openkig new provinces for them. Orders 
ai'o received and tiddresses are given of women engaged in snch work. Tlie com- 
itiissiotw of sale ^wus in the beginning 6 later H »„ and amounts since 1884 to 
The sura total of the tliirthv years’ turp-over comes to close ipon one 
million kronor, of whicli om- sixtli have been received for orders. Similar • 
institutions, in tlic main witii Diknjian as a jiattern, liave heen established also* 
in other placoE both in ami out of Sweden. .Vnother society with a similar ob¬ 
ject is Ih JFattuias Vihuier (T'^riends ofV.hc 1‘oor) in I'piistila. Tlie central 
bureau or the Society jirovides work for women in need, preferably hy suii]dying 
material for weaving and spinning. The central bureau juirchases the work made 
and sells everytliing in a shop carried on for the purjiose. The ceiilral bureau 
also employs a work-directrix, who visits the working women, instructs, and 
tidvises them concerning their weaving. Work for char-women is also jiro- 
vided. « «■ ^ 

Quite young, but of importance to tlie wljolc country, is Forenivfien j\n- 
itrensh hfnmlojd (Swedish Domestic Industry .Association; see p. 9o5). It was 
founded id 18H9 for the object of promoting honio-sloyd at peasant homes, giving 
out appropriate and artistical designs, and collecting and maintaining old designs 
and models as well as the, kinds of home-sloyd that are .about to die out. The 
society' aims besides, hy arranging for a )irofital)le sale of the various products 
of home-sloyd, at develo])ing home-sloyd into a real source of- ineoim; for the* 
country population. To this end the society has' opened an exhibition ami shop, 
where especially textile fabrics of various kinds, wood-work, basket-work, as also 
metal-work* are exposed for sale. The work of the society is divided according 
to tte different Lilus, and County Councils as well as the Agricultural Societies 
have, through loans free of interest, enabled the society to make cash purchases, 
by which the confidence of the peaSaptS is gained, and the desire for work 
stimulated. Subventions have been received by the King and the Lars Hierta . 
Memorial Foundation. In 1902, the turnover amounted to about 96,000 kronor, 
and in 1909*' the amount reached was considerably higher. Several prominent 
artists are inemhers of the committee, the chairman of which is Prince Flngen. 

Elevhemmet (Home for students) in Stockholm has for its object the sup¬ 
porting of young women from the poorer classes, for whom a stay in Stockholm is 
necessary for the prosecution o? studies or • for advancing themselves in some 
branch of trade or profession. The home is supported by a society founded in 
1896 for this purpose, and offers good hoard and lodging for the low price of 
3.7 kronor {£ 2) a month in a comfortable home where they receive motherly care. 

Stockholms Intemation^la Lararinnehem (International home for female 
teachers) has a Similar object, namely to provide a home for female teachers of 
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various nationalitii^s as wfll as for female students, at the low cost, of 50—65 
kronor (i 2*/* a .'I" le) a month. It is especially intended to be a refuge for such 
leachers out of employment or who, owing to ili-hcaltb, are in need of rest. This 
home was oj*eiied in ISIH. In 1002, among tho.se accommodated at the home 
may be mentioned 16 of foreign extraction; at the end of the same year the 
assets amounted to .’}(>, 140 kronor. Mxpenses in connection with this home are 
defrayed partlv by means of annual f>mtribntions from those interested* in the 
, movement, and ])artly from the accrued interest on donations received. 

' Sli/O'lKfn for ffamla ijauariuuor (Institution for old women-servants) was 
»'«tablishfid laws in Stockholm with a capital of l.'iO.OOO kronor, and provided a 
home for 12 aged servants, whih; tin annual pension of 100 kronor was paid out to 
2ii servants. Tliis institution now commands its own house, wliere accoinmodation 
is i)ro\idod for about a hundred aged servants, l-'ood is not provided in the Injine, 
but ojiportunity is given for cooking in the kitchens. In 19th), tiie annual jiensions 
auiouuted to 12,;521 kronor, and tlie capital, whicli lias lieen steadily augmented Ity 
donations, amounted at tlie end ohtlie same ytiar to tiiJ0,440 kronor. In (iotlienhurg 
tliero is si smaller lioine for woinen-servants and a society which gives ]>ensions to 
servants nuahle to pnisecnlc tlieir calling thrnugli old age or sickness. Tha society 
grants pensions lo aliout .30C persons and its capital amounts to 02;<.000 kronor. 

Stockholm^ Sjomanulifm (Sailors’ Home), which stands under the personal 
I patronage of King Oscar II, was optmed in 1801 and lias since then hoen enlarged 
several times, and at ]ireseiit owns two iirojterties holding altogetlien 93 rooms 
and 179 beds. This liome is iritended to lie a refuge for Swedish as well as 
foreign saSors during their stay in Stockholm, ami besides lias an asylum for 
aged and invalid Swedish sailors. The Kuglisii pajish in Stockliolm supports ' 
special reading and writing-rooms for Knglish sMilors at the )tremisps of the home. 
The charge for lioard and lodging is r.vo— 2 ’ 2 S kronor (I-a to 2^/2 s/i.) per day; 
40- -5,") kronor (i 2’2 ii 3) jier month. For lodging alone, tlie charge is 60 ore 
to 1 krona a day (7 a 1.3 </.), or 10—20 kronor a month (11 a 22 During 
1002. the home aeoAmipodated 5,221 sailors of 22 different nationalities. Siock- 
holiiis sjiivmiismisHiouxforeninii (Sailors’ mission society) has a fine building at 
Vflrtjiii harbour outside of Stoekholin, where tliere are reading and wiiting-rooms, 
and where lea-evenings. Divine service, and lectures are hold. In fiothenbnrg 
there is also a Sailors’ home, called JSjumarsm'ilhkitfetx hem, established in 18,37, 
which in 1900 moved into new premises and is luirtly intended for captains and 
sailors., Tliis.eIionic lias liesides for its olije.ct the supporting of sailors in need, 
sailors', widows and cliildreii, and boys wlio are studying seamansbi]i, also helping 
them to get their first etiuipmeiit. In Karlskrona, the naval port and arsenal of 
Sweden, there is a SkeppxffoMehem (Home for Ship-Jjoys), which provides a refuge 
for suiii hoys during their leisure hours, and consists of large writing and iittiug 
rooms, as well as a library. 

At several places in Sweden osyliiilis and infirmerics liave been established 
for inebriates, of which the prineipat are Sam-Soiiei, a little to the north of 
L'ppsala, and Jfolshall, near Stockholm, the former being opened in 1891, and 
intended for the working classes; and the latter in 1897, where W— 125 kronor 
(£ 4—7) a mouth is charged. As a practical counteraction against drunkenness 
automatic iilaehines for warm milk, invented by Miss Valborg Ulricli, have been 
adojited. The undertaking, initiated in 1902, consists in erecting such machines 
. at; market-places, wharfs, and other places where the working classes congregate, 
and from them a mng of warm milk can lie obtained upon putting 5 Ore (^s d.) 
in the slot. There are now 6 warm milk outoniatic macliines in Stockholm, and 
one at each of the towns of Gothenburg, Karlskrona, Sundsvall, and Orebro.. .4t 
one of the antomatic machines in Stockholm 31..37 2 mugs of milk were supplied 
in 1903 in the course of 142 days. 
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Oy private social activity there is certainly much accomplished — especially 
from religious sources — but only the more characteristic and greater under¬ 
takings have been treated here. 

A Central Ijeague for social work was initiated in Stockholm during 1903, 
the object of which is to arouse interest for and circulate knowledge about social 
questioijs within the different classes, for the solution thereby of vital social 
questions. This league is composed of societies or groups of societies working for 
social developmeut. It has instituted a social hnrean of information in the capital, 
where matters concerning social questions from various countries are collected and* 
elaborated, and where Verbal or written information is givem In connection here¬ 
with it is the intention to establish a lending and reference libraiv es|iecially 
embracing social works. The Central League arranges lectures and di.seussions 
OB social and communal questions, and provides opimrtunity for a real social edu¬ 
cation for persons who wish to devote_ themselves to social work. 
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Tlio iiriiifin}? of this work lias through casual circumstances extended over 
a period of two years and a half. In this appendix will be accounted for the 
more important additions that have thus become necessary. 

Page »5. The ]) 0 )ialation of Sweden at the end of 1003 wasiubont '(,2'*i0,000. 

’* * * 

Pnsre 10«. The population of the larger Swedish towns at the end of 1902 

,was: In Stockholm, 30o,KIO; in Gothenburg, 1.33.625; in Mahno, 64.653; in 
NorrkOiiing, 42,033. Inclusive of the suburbs the figures for the ep^l of 1003 
were, in round numbers; In StockhijJm, nearly 330,000; in Gothenburg, 160,000; 
in Malmi), ys.OOO; in Xorrkoping. above 50.000. * 

Page I2.>. According to the tables of mortality for the decade of 1801/1000 
the f.rpecfution of life in Sweden was for a new-born child: male 50‘i(4 years, 
female 53'B3 years; both se.xes: 52'3o years. 

Page 180. (Table 26). For the wlnde iicriod of 1851/1000 the total number 
of emigrants was 584.250 men* and 424.566 women, total: l,0o8,825. The num¬ 
ber of immigrants w.-is 35,732'men and 60,(i25 women, total: 165,357. Kxeess 
of emigrants: 488.527 men, 354,041 women, total 843,468. , 

♦ 

Page 148. The ))ro])osition of the Go\er!iinii)t inentiom'd in the foot-note 
to ftiis page was rejectcsl by the Kiksdag of 1002. In conse(iueuee of a request 
of same lUksdag, the Government, in lii04. has brought forth a new pro- 
|)Osition concerning extension of the franchise. According to this, the number of 
voters si&onld be increased from about 380,000 to about 050.000, or from 28 fi to 
70 “i of the men of age. The bill demands the introduction of proportionate 
election, according to a method worked out by a Koval Committee. 

* 

Page 15(5. The consumption of butter (n.atural) amounts, according to-a 
later calculation (sec p. 584), to 7‘2 kilogr. per inh., i. e., almost 16 Um. 

Page 182. Concerning the Government pro]>osition, in 1904, with regard 
to extension of fninchise, sec just above. 

I’age 208. Since 1903, a new direct and progressive tax has’been in force, 
viz., the Income-ta.v (Inkomstskatten), the regulations concerning which were 
issued by the‘Royal Ordinance of .June 21, 1902. In combination herewith jgenmil 
self-declaration was introduced, i. e., the obligation of giving informations in good 
faith concerning one’s income, real estate, etc. Now, this obligation also devolves 
upon every one having been assessed the preceding year at an income of at least 
2,000 kronor or having possessed at least this income, or else a smaller income, 
in case at least 1,000 kronor of it were derived from real estate or capital, and, 
finally, n|K)n every'one summoned by the assessment authorities thereto. Neglect 
in fulfilling one’s declaration duty entails the loss of right to appeal .‘igiiinst the 
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asst’ssment in (inestion. Intentionally false informations are fined with 4—10 
times the amount of tax withdrawn, still at the lo«c.st with 2.'» kronor. — The 
following kinds of income are assessed: income from real estate, calculated at a 
rate of d f. fi)r landed estate and of 5 ?o for other real e.state; income from 
capital, i. i'., interest on loans given out, bonds, and hank-deposits, and also 
dividends on shares in Swedish joint-stock loinpanies and Private hanks; income 
from work, pension, or. life-annuity, it is to be observed that .this assessment 
differs from that of the Allmiiiiuii bevillningen (thuieral supj)ly) in so far that 
dividends on the shares above nieulioned are asstsfsed for income with the share¬ 
holders; the companies hence being free from paying iucomh-tax on the dindend 
to the shareholders, yet not for more than d fi of the paid-up capital. Further, 
deduction may be made for interest on loans, and for certain losses in business. 
— (Concerning the progi-essiveness of the tax, it is to be oVtserved that for income 
not amounting to d.OOt) kronor certain deductions of varying amount are admitted; 
income below 1,000 kronor is altogethcM* exemj)t from tax. For greater income, 
a progression is made, at the most by multi]>lyiAg the original income by four, tliis 
maximum commencing tl'itli an income of 14.'>,500 kronor; thus the calculation 
of tlie' tax in fhis s]K‘eial ease is carried out as if the income were .'iK2,000 
krondt. — Tlie tax accrues with 1 % of tiie amoi;iitt calculated according to the 
progression regulations. The tax in 1003 yielded, in round number, an amount 
of 10-5 million kronor. • 

• 

Page 247. Very recently (in 1004) a (Mineral S\\edi>li Axuocutfion has been 
formed fm’ the combating of consnmjition in Sweden. • 

Page 263. The nunffber of dioceses is. from 10(U inclusive, 13; hut will 
later on again he reduced to 12. 

Page 278, Jii 1003, tlie tax on spirits was increased from .'lO Ore to do ore 
per liter# a •'iO > alcohol, thus to ahnnl <!. ])cy imp. gallon (or G.’) cents per 
winch, gallon). , , 

Page ^84. In 100.3, an excise was introduced on malt drinks; for further 
details, see p. 701. * 

Page 299. In Stocklndm, matters pertaining to common schools are now- 
fin 1004) managed by the town council, as was already previously the cy-" in 
Gothenburg. • * 

« * 

Page 312. K State reformatory selioo] at liona, in the jiroviiice of Oster- 
gOtland, will in a sliort time he ready to receive jmjiils. 

Page 319. The sentence commencing with the words: >Tbo Ajiologists Schools 
established'^, etc., and closing with the following: ^Allmiinna lftroverket).», ought to 
read as follows: In 1820, »A))Ologists Schools# were established by the side of the 
classical schools to meet the demands for the common citizens’ education, and in 
1841), the classical and s.lpologi.st# Schools were merged, etc. 

• 

Id. On tilic basis of the Kducational Committee report, a Royal projiosition 
concerning the school question has lioen laid before the Riksdag of 1904. This 
proposition has in view to make the State colleges for hoys hercaftfcr consist only 
of two kinds: Scientific schools of six classes for the imparting of a civic education 
beyond that given by the Common schools, and Complete colleges, consisting of a 
scientific school of six classes and a college covering four years, which is besides 
intended to impart a fundamental knowledge in science. The Scientific School 
(Realskolan), which is to tic founded on the education received at the Common 
schools, is to lie uniformly organized without Latin and is completed in the sixth 
class with a final examination entitling the students to apply for entrance into a 
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great number of services. The CoHege ((lymnasiet), which forms a continuation 
from the fifth class of the Scientific school, consists of two lines, the Scientific and 
flic Latin college, and in the last two years quite an extended free choice of subjects 
is allowed. In some jdaces, where there is not too great a number of pupils, the 
'^cienUdr eehool may fw; arrntigcd ni a Mi.reil school ISamskola) for boys and 
■drls, filaced under a sjiecial Local linanl mnl euqifeying mi eriual immber of inale and 
female teachers. The Srluwl-i/eur is < j^eniled trem '.’,r. to 3 h wee\is. Vdt swper- 
xising the examinations and exenising itisjiection o\er the schools, as well as for 
\aking under consideration the more imjHirtant si hool questions, a Chief Board 
is to be organized, wnsistiag of one chairman and five other members, and ap¬ 
pointed by the (ioverniiient for a period of five years at a time. Iii connection 
herewith the apjiointment of teachers is jilaced in the bunds of the Government, 
and the so-called teachers’ trials are done away with. ,4n effective amelioration 
of salaries and pensions is jiroposed; thus the salary of the adjuncts is to be 
raised at a niaxiimun of b.OOO kronor and that of the lectors at a maximum of 
(1,000. in both cases after a serrice of 20 years. For teachers of singing, drawing, 
and gymnastics there arc to be new stipulations of salaries. 

Page 498. (Table The definite result of the Census of 1000 das given 
the following figures, viz.:"'.Agriculture and fishing, 2,7.46,704 inh.; Industry, 
l,4H4,2.HO; Trade and transport, ,444,.■124; Public service, etc.. .041,18.4; Total: 
4,1:1(1,441. Hence, the peri-eutages are 4;!-c.7. 28 >to, lO’BO, and fi’sa respectively. 
Coust'quently, since 18‘.n.», Industry has increased a great deal more, and*.Agriculture 
decreased niore. than one has sui>fosed, . 

Page (597. .Vt |ireseiit (in )'.i()4) jirejiarations^ arc being made for the. 
building of Iron works at Karlsvik, in'ar Lalea, intended for the in-orinction of 
iron out of Norrbotten ore, — hitherto solely exported as raw material. These 
jdaiis are founded on a new method, recently invented by the Swedish Engineer 
G. Griindabl. 

, • 

Page 789. Since •( tetober 1, lOO.’i, every substitute for malt is forbidden in 
the breweries. 

» 

‘Page 10.»4. The Law of .lane 28. I.s'.t'i Ic^s now been substituted l>y the 
iidw legislation of l‘.(o:l concerning Insurance; s‘c p. Ui4(i. 

vPage 1077. Since 1896, the Kiksdag has given a yearly grant (1,400,000 
kronor,! to a Tmid Tor tlie insuraace of workineii, tlie balance of which at present 
is ab(mt 1.4 million kronor, kegarding the utilization of these means nothing has 
as yet been decided. 

Page 1087. In 190.4, liy a will of Vilhelm Govenins. a Fund was /ornicd 
for the erection of smaller dwellings in Stockholm, especially intended for widows 
and families of many cliildren. 
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CarU^und. O. E. 862. 

Carlsvik Foundrv Co, Ltd. 
880. 

(.'aroliiip institute. 2.37. 242, 
.33;t. 33.0, 336 .338. 339. 34(t, 
.356, .379. .382. 39.3. .ir>8. 460, 
461, 463 
Carp. 679. 

(Oirpciitrv. 828. 924. , 

l.’arrlagcs. 868. 902, '.t21 
Camera, II 423. 

Carrots. 0.37. .0:38. 

Casparsson 3; Se.lmiidt. 808. 
Casperssiin, C. .1 7.37, 7:38, 

713. 

Caspersson's Ciinverti.Ts. 744. 
Cassel. (\ 4,00 

-, C. 80!). 

Cassclli, Hilda iv. 

Castings. 707, 867 
CastU's. 161, ](i2, ,364. 
Catecbifin. 267. 

Cathedrals. 267 
Oatbollc .liiostolie Church. 
269. 

Catholicism. 72. 80. 141, 171, 
262, 399. 

Caitle. 014, 04!). fdil, .007— 
566, 928. 

Cauliflower. 546. 

Causes of death. 126, 246. 
Caustic Potasli. 752. 

— Soda. 8,06. 

Cavalrj’. 214,* 216, 217, 219, 

220 . 

Cawallin, Kr. 444. 

Ccdcrgrcn, H. T. 1016, 1020. 

— Telcj»hone Co., Ltd. 1020. 
Cederscbiold, ,1. G. Ch. 443. 
—, P. G. 464. 

Cederstrom. G. 0. 86. 427. 
Cell S.vBtcm. 2.33—2a0. 
Cellulose. 822. 

Celsius, A. 87, 472. 475, 482, 
483, 485. 


I Celsius, hi. 441. 

~. (). 442 

('ement. 703. 836, 837. 8:39. 
Ccment-coppcr. 755. 

Census. 14ti, 198—200. 
Central America. 495. 

Central Board of Indusiry and 
Craft. IH.U. 

— Board.s. m. 1!)4, 196. 197. 
Bureau of Statistics. 194. 

197. 198. 199. :!8.3. .393. 4.07, 

60.3. 

— Gymnastic Institute. 217, 
274. 348, 349. :l.01-a04. 
3!)3. 

— League for Social Work. 
1106. 

— Meteorological Gflicc. 480. 
486, 

— ()rgaiiiz:\tion of llidustrv 
and Craft. 901. 

— Printing-office. 8!I4. 895. 

— Public Surveyors' Gfiice. 
201 . • • 

Tclegratih Station HK)8. 
(Vntrator I'o, Lid. 880. 

' Cereals. 014, 010. 018, 021, 
022, .024 02.8. 5.37, 049- 
.001. 0i:2, 91!*. !)20; 927, !)28. 
. 931, 991. 

Cervin, Carl. IIO,'!. 

I'halk. 4ii, 845. 
t.'halmers' I’ol.vioehnieal Col- 
: lege. :34:3. :34.0. :i.ll>. 

. —. OVilliam. :J45. 

Clianeery 191,*1!)2 
Chappe, C. 1006. * 

Chapters. 26 : 3 , 264. 286! .320, 
:527. 

(.'liareoal. 667. 701*- 712, 768. 

83.3, 85:i. 1068. 

Cliardonnet, 11. 808. 

Charily. 236, 207, 29.8, 310. 
Organization Soeietv. 2.08, 
274. -270. 

Charles IX. 80. 82, 2)12. 76:.i, 
.897, !)11. 951. 

Charles X Gustax-us. 82. 80. 
212, 761. 

Charles XI. 82 85, 142, 14:3, 
171, 192, 212, 222. 2.37. 262. 
477, 488. 5.03, 76:3. 761. 898. 
912. 961. 

Charles XII. 80—82. 85, 86. 
171, 172, 192, 212, 222, 262. 
267, 489, 898.912, 941, 956. 
1001. 

Charles XlII. 89, lao. 
Charles XIV John. 89. 174. 

185. 412. 913. 

Charles X'V. 89, 42.0, 5,04. 
Charlcville. 720. 

Charlicr. C. V. L. 484. 
Charlottcnberg. 9:t4. 

Charr. 678. 

CJiarts. 204. 

Chauveau, R. 416. 


I Cheap Home Company, Ltd. 
i 1086. 

!ciie(!sc. .062, .071 .575, 579 
i .-diO, .084. 585, 778. 

, Chemical Industry. 768. 855 
I -8(i]. 

(!hcmistrv. 460, 477 - 480. 
(«).3. )i))l. 

Chemnitz. IS P. von. 44.0. 
'Cherries. *54.0, 788. . 

; Chesnecopherii.s. J. l.'’>8. 405. 
ii'hioago. 271, 4.07, 1020. 
i Children. I’rotectioii of. 1099. 

I 1100. 

I Children's Homes. 1100. 

I Chili. :K)1. 904. 
i Chiuif. 270. 

■ Cliiimwure. 842, 813. 814. 848, 

; iKI.0. Of, Pottery-works. 
Chip-bores. 82!). 

M'blorale. 8,06. 

(llioeolate. 710, 78!!. 
tMiolera. 244. "245. 

I Christian 11. 77. 

I3iristian IV. 111. 

Christian Frederick, I’rincoi 
LSO. 

Christian Student’s Moyement. 
270 

Chri-tianitv, liftrodnetion of. 
70, 71. ‘72. 141, 170. 261. 
262. :!9!). 409 

ClU-istina. Queen. 82. 8»>, 143. 

422. 1:31. 8!)8, 1001. 
Cliristmas 108 
Church 74.77.81.142.171. 

1!)3, 2:):!. 2Cd), 266. 267. 28(). 
i'liurns. 076. .078. 

Chydenius. .\. 451. 

Cigars. 792. • 

Cities, sec Towns. 

Civil condition. 115. 119, 149 
Law. 177. 

k ist. 187, 20.'>. 2cr.. ■ - 

I— Serxaiils. 178. ,190, 192. 
j 1!I3. 206. 

1 Claeson. K. 440. 
i CIncsson. .Oris. 41<i. 

Cluustorp. 39. 

; Clara Candie-faclory. 818. 

! Clasou. E. 408, 405. 

I - .LG. 414. 

(3asscs, Social. 143,144.1,04. 

('lav. 40, 46, 47.48,768,833. 

; Clay-slate. 40,44,42,4.3.46,48. 

I Clearing. 916, 1029. 

; Clergy. 86, 142, 171. 198, 

! 200, 201. 263—266. 287. 

i Clevo, P. T. 480, 486. 495. 
j Clim,atc. 23. 

Clinker (lavs. 682. 

Clocks. 868, 881, 886. 

Cloctta Brothers. 783 
Cloth. 770, 79(). 798, 799, 

808. 

Clothing. 768, 793, 794. 

Club House. ,339. 
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Coal. 45, 4fi, 600, mi, 6«5,| 
702. 708, 709. 713, 7.5,3. 922. i 
>)26. 945. 946, 9H4. 991. 
0iMil-7nines. 702—704. 706. ■ 

K7r7 

. Di'feni^o Vcaacl 22<(,224. , 
(ruunl Sarvit:o. 9.'14 
. ,,ast-!(teami'ra^^ 952. 

.'o\>a\l. ^>32, 

7HV • ; 

PiidK I'f l.awa ^«l' 17iUl. 92. ‘ 
228. 229. 437. 
t‘(>d-flsli. 67, 676, 677. 

Coffee. 154—156. 367, 921. 

926. 928, 929. 931, 

— Hulistitutes. 783. 

Coi^nnc. 786, 921, 929,^ 

Cohra. E. 203. 

Coingts. 720. 

Coins. 920. 92:1. 927. 1021, 
1022 . 

Coke. 6.85, 709, 713. 7.53. 926, 
991. 

Colleges, 144. 273. 286. 317 
-■320. .322—321. 327 329. 

. .‘ISl, 1108. 

CoUoilium. 81.18. 

Coloiiib, Micliel. 416. 

(kiloniui I’rodm ts. il20, !121. 

927, !t28. '• 

Columbus. S. I'll 
(lonienius. 86. ill'l. 1,",3. 
Couiniereo. 193. ,51.111, 501, 910. 

Cf. Exports 1111(1 lui])ori’s. 
Coniiui-reiiil Eilueiition. 936 
93il, ' 

— Legislation. 637, !l.39, i'40. 

— Navy. 943. 941. 
(ioiumission for Tallies. 457. 
Common Hehoiils 251. 286— 

300. .396. .548. 1108. 
Coniniiiiial As.scniblies. 251. 
259 

jC..«p7iJ^iiatbiiis. 193. .50i^.'i0!l. 
9i6. 

Coniniuivties. 100. 101. 10.3, 
248-251. 253. 

Componnii Steam-engine. 870. 
Configuration. 5. 
Conglomerate. -10 42, 45. 
(long!) State. 493. 

Conifers. .54. 60, 620. 
Conrailsen, H. 419. 

Conscripts. 214, 215. 216. 219, 
220, 227. 2-<8. 2i)9. 
Conservatory. 273. ilTH. 
Constables. 195. 
Constitucneics. 180 182. 
Constitution, tvii. 89, 168, 169. 
192. 

Constitntion Acts. 171 —175, 
178, 191. 

Consulate Fees. 9.52. 

Consuls. 186, 187, 916, 970, 
973. 

Consumption (I’htisis). 247, 
248. 


iWsuniption of Beer. 154, | Cretraeeons System. The. 21, 
1.56, 284. ,36, 37. 44, 46. 

— of Butter. .584, 778.1107., Creutz. G. F. 87, 401. 
of t.'ereals. 522, 525, 526, i Criminal lAinors. 312. 


;V<>. 

of t'iv.ireuuV 
of i3ieese. iiHl 


t'riminiilitv. loO—158. 
Ctoftevs. 520. 610. 611, 614. 
V>V5 


■■ of Coal 

767. 76“. 

rniu\u<\\u, <V 

V.'ri 

\ 


• ■ of Coffee. 

K>4, L'lii. 

‘Crunstedt, A. 

V. 

4T3, 

477. 

— of i’oke. 

7(57 

542. 543.. 




— of liojis 

789. 

: Cronstrand, S 

A. 

48.3. 


- of Mult. 

7<J1. 

1 Crops. 502. 

526- 

-529. 

531. 

• of Manures. .510. 

■ 530—539. 





j — of Margarine. 584, 778. i Crown Laud. 143, 177. 206, 
I — of Pig Iron. 715, 717. ■ 207. 618, 621, 624, 625. 

I - of Potatoes, 1.54. 156, 537. ■ — Lands' Office. 194, 618, 
I — of Kye. 154, L56. ; 628. 

I — of Spirits. 154. 156. 277, i Crows. 62. 66, 671, 

283. 284. 786. I Crustacea. 67. 

— of Sugar. IM, 156, 782. ; Cuckoo. 62. 

;— of Tea. 1,54. 156. i Cnltivated Land. 86,498.520. 


of Tobacco, 1.54. 15t>. 

; — of -Wlicat. 154, 156. 

! —“ el IVinc, 1.54. 156. 284. 

- of iVoinl. 620. 621. 

— of Wool 799 

■ -- of Wrought Iron, 726. 
Coiivociili^.n. 26il. 270. 
Cookery-'ichools. 382. 1101. 
Cook, jiinies, 18‘.l. 

' Co-opci'iitiim. 1081—1089. 

' Coojicries. 828. 

Copeiiiiiigcn. 35, 311, 364, 
: 418, 419. 423, .578, .583. 676, 

V 890, ‘111. 948. 974. 

I Copper. 40,«68'.’, 68.5. 753— 
' 757 926. 

Cork 790. 833. 

Cornciins. C. A. 436. 
’Cortona. I’ictro da 422. 
Collages. 160, till. 

■Colton. 800—801. 921, !i'.*6. 
!I28. 

' Cotton-wonl. .‘‘Oil. 

Council. 84, 170—174, 188. 
i 190. 192. 

; Countrv. 110. 125. 126, 1.54, 
IIX). 180, 181. 182.195. 229. 
2.39. 218—252, 2r4. 2.5St. 27!». 

: 281. 

- Danecs. 375. 

: — Roads. a!l95—999. 

\ Oouutv Councils. 179,215, 240, 
I 2.59. 260. 306, 314. 555, 603. 
604. 

I Court of Impeachment. 178, 
179, 2:!1. 232. 

(ionrts of .\)ipcal. 230—2!13. 
(blurts of Justice. 195, 228, 
229. 

Cows. .550, .551, 557. f)58,560 
, - 563. 56.5. 571. 

Craftsmen. 614. 615. 

Crane. 64. 

Cray-fish. 66. 

('ream. 573. 574. 577. .578, 
Creosote. 853. 


,521. 

: Cultivatiore Loan Funds. 601. 
j Curling. 375. ' 

Curmaii, (b 463. 

, Cnrrants. .546. 788. 

; (iurtaiu Factories., 801, 809. 
Custom Legislation. 932. 

- Staff. 9.33, 9;H. 

Cusbims. 19.3, li(4, 197, 207. 
, 208. 92!l 9:M. 

Duly. 783. 


Dagen. ;197. , 

|iiigen.s N.vhetcr. 397. 

IJagnv. 275. 

Dahl,'A. 414. 

. S. 905. 

Jialilbcrg, E. 8.5. 4'12. 445. 
Dahlgren. .E. IV. 494. 

—. F. A 408. 

- . ti. 885. 

. J. A. 13.3.908. 
i l>ahIgreiis((.'.lV.i Faliriksaktie- 
; bolag 881. 

' Dahlqtist, G. 431. 

■ Dahlstodt. ,59. 

Dairies. 571—r)80, 770. 
Dairy-fanning. 514, 568, 571. 

■ Dair.v-Scliools. 588. 

■ Dairv-work Imjilcnients. 574, 

! 577 -.583, 586. 867, 880. 

Dal (Siiw-uiilll. 643. 

Dalarno. 3, '4, 5. 7. 10. 14. 
10, 27. 38-43, 5‘J. 78. !»2, 
102,135,153—155.1<)0.253. 
364. 36.5. 368, 392. 410. 539, 
.567, 621, 62.', 631. 645, 646, 
652. 717. 836. 902, 980, 995. 
Dalarncs Fiirsakringsforening. 
1048. 

Daiecarlia v. Dalarno. 
Dalelfvcn. 6. .54, 368, 545, 
657, (?77. 

Daliu. A. V. 
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Dalin. (>. vi.n ST. it;*. 40l.4-lt3, 
, 41i>, l.'tiJ. 1(W3. 
l)all!iirl.<t)prs. 6i)]. 
ltiiJlcvi<t. <». lOtiti. 

Italmaii. J. V. 47(>. 47.3. 
Dalslitiiil. .3, 4, a, iW. 41. 335, 
l>37. tI4tt. 

Diilxlaifil ('anal. itTitj. 957. 
Italton. J. 47S. 

ItansM Ironi IVork. ll.>7(t, 1071. 

Daiiiolsoii. Brnst. S9(). 
!tauiel....a(iu, tt, A. 444. 
Daiineiniira. !•.’}. 0S7>. OHO. OiH, 
7tH), 70--*. Ti'Ji. 7;*7. 7 ; 51, 

704. 

Dante ,41li|rhicri. 414. 
Dartt'orii llealk. .*V)4- 
.Darwin. I'li. Rub. 40'.t 
Daop. II T. 481. 
t'lvitl. 74. 

David Oarnogii's rumi 
1098, 

Iiavidfon. D l.'i.’V 
Day-tabi.arvrs. tilO. 01 
Dav-nnrM’He.*. Dli-tl). 
ItraiopeeM^ 'JJ;!. i7lt. 

Deaf and yumb. ‘UCi- i’dlit. 
Deals. 041. 058.001, i*0o 005. 
938. • 

Deatbp. 93. 95. 90, 9K. 99. 
100. 113. 114. 115, 133 , 
126, 328. 129,147. 149. 150. 
1,53, ,243.1079. 

Deer. 6.5, 071. 

Degeberg. 591, 5!t4. 

De Gcer,,0. 1.5. 471. 491. 493. 
495, 

—, K. 470. 

—. bonis fscninrl. 703, 704. 
766. 

- -. Louis ijutiior). 17ti. 
Delaud, P. 434. 

■. L. 4:14. 

Delary. 821. 

Delaware. Iii8. 4.8it. 
Delimitation. 201. 621. 
Dcllwik, C. A. 853. 
Demography. 91, 45t:. 
Denqpnrk. 08—71. 74—79. 81, 
83,89,91,133-12.5.130,137. 
142, 343, 147,149. 1.54,171, 
185, 222, 2:42, 283, 299, 301, 
312. 31.3, 321, 3.54, 374, 881, 
389, 411, 484. 487,511, 529, 
531, 535, 551, .5.57,559. 563, 
567, 569, 57f, 579, 586, .587, 
604, 661 - 664, 679, 783,787. 
790, 796, 812, 814, 816, 822; 
826, 828, 837, 8.39, 842, 843,; 
868,913, 924, 925,926—928,1 
930, 9:35, 945—949, 967, 
968, 970, 977—979, 1002, 
1022, 1045. 

Density of Popnlation. lOO— 
103. 

Dental Institution. 339. 
Dentists. 242. 


I itepartinents of State. 

I 191 -194. 

; Deseartes, R. 8fi. 

Designs. 10.5ii. 10*10, 

; Des Murees. 0. 422. 

Despreg, h. 424, 

: Dialuise. 11, Sit, 42. 43. 
.Diaieets. 91, 92. 
Itianiond-driWing. 700. 
Dieksnn (Faniiiy), 395, 645. 
—, Beatrii'o, 1102. 

—. (tsear. 493. 
i Diet see Riksdag. 

. Diel.«el’s .Motor Oo, idd. 880. 
HS9. 

Itilliier, G. 481. 

Diiiing-iars it84. it.'Ci. 
liiorite 14, 36, 39. 

Dioresi's 2(13. 110.8. 
Iti|ilitl»Tia ,211 • 

Itipliiuiiitir .\Hairs. 186, I8>. 
lii-si uli IS. 267. 2611. 
Di'-tillation ol' 8]drils 077 
278, 282. ■ ■ 

I'islriet-.'oiirt. 229. 230. 2ri;!, 
I’iving Work, ikii-ItliO, 
Itivisioii. .tdmiiiisirativc. 94. 

Historical. 3. 4. 

Itivoree. 147. ' 

I'jnrberg. Daniel. 49.5. 
Djurslioini. 16.5. 371, 372,888. 
Docks. il60. 


175,. Dilbeii, G. von. 449, 459.4( r, 
Dttssetdorf. 4S5, 427. 
Itwarf-bireh. 63, .54 , 56. 
Dwarf-willow. ,53. 

Dwellings. 159—1(1,5. 
Dybeek, K. 419. 

Dyes. 861. 

D.V£-works. 809. 

Dyimtuite. ,859. 


Eagle-owl. 64. 67. 

Kagles 1 I 4 . 671. 

Karthenware, 839--812, 926 
East India Companv, Swedish. 
912. 941 

East 'l‘riissia. 5,51 
Easier)! Eiirope, 154, .522, 
525, 529, 551. 

Eiciesiaslieal Courts 231. 

History. 4*36. 
l-joiioiiitt Map (tlliie 2(82. 
Etia .lilass-worlis: ■'4,5, 817. 
Eddas .399. 

Etielcrantz. A. N. 76(1, 100(1. 
KilflCelt, A. 405. . 

Etlfeldt. II. 439, 440. 
Edge-tools. 881. 

Edgren, J. (!. 46.3. 

Ed I and. E. 476. 485, 486. 
Etlsken. 733, 7:31. 7,3.5. 
Edneation. 1,37. 144, 193, 


Doliehoeephiils. 1:11. 465. 
Domestic Efonoiiiy. 29.5. 297. 
-- liidustr.v. 89(1, 901. 

Haiidieraft. •80.‘> 
Doinnarfvct, 615, 7(18. ‘71.3, 
715. 721. 7.35, 744. 748* 756. 
757. 857. 875, 887. 888. 
Doiiisji). 643. 

Doomsday-Rook. 201. 
tortiisJO. 7 : 32 —734. 
torpat. 333, 484. 

>rag. 798, 79il. 
trainage. 244, 616. 
ramatie .3rt. 433 - 1:3*0. 
Drebcr, A. 788. 

Dress. 15.3. 

Dressmakers' Societies. 1103. 
Drifl-saiidllciils. .‘' 18 . 
DrinkabJes. 923. 

Drontheim. :364.« 
Drottningholni Palace. 88. 412, 
41(1, 417, m. 100(1. 

Drugs. 243, 461. 
Drunkenness. 151, 153. 
Dryden, J. 401. 

Dneks. 62, 64, 65, .568, 670. 
Dufbo. 1090. 

D'Dnckcr, K. 425. 

Dnndret, Mt. 360. 

Dtin4r, N. <!. 484. 

Dung-forks. 544, 

Dutch Balks. (142, 662. 

Duty on Spirits. 282. 
Dutchmen. 411. 

D‘nhen, von (Family). 431. 


28(1 

Eel (174. 677, 678. 

Eggs. 5(»1(, 929. 

Eggertz, ('. (i. 5!'8.‘ 

- . V. 47l(. 753, 
llg.vpt. :3(Jl, 467. 66:1, 664, 
Elirenhcim. F. V, 486. 
Ehrenslrahl. 1). K. 482. 
Ehrcusthile, .see Nchrman, D. 
Ehrensvard, K. A. 438,*4.52. 
Eichhorn, Kr. 451. 

Eider Duck. 66. 670/' ,* . 
Eidsvold. 185. , ' 

Eisen, G. 472. , 

Ekiiacken. 20. 

Ekcbcrg. 3i). 

Ekcbcrg, A. G. 479. 

' Ekenstam, C. Th. af. vii. 

; Kkeriiii. 41. 

Ekhoim, N. m, vi, 486, 487, 
, 488. 

Eklund, E. 453. 

J. A. V. , 

; —, P. 4,36. 

, Ekman, C. D. 821, 908. 
i , E. J. 269. 

: —, F. L. 4'r9, 486, 495. 

: —, G. 486, 908. 

! -, G. 728, 731. 
i -, J. A. 486. 

I —, V. 486. 

Ekman’s New Carpentry 
Joint-stock Co. 828. 
Ekstrond, C. ft. vii. 

—, A. G. va, 480. 
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KksttSBicr, K. J. 464. i 
KUtcrfcld System. 2o(.. 

Klbfas, J. H. 422. _ 

I'lcctionstiiarUamealary). ,ii9. 

' l«0, J82, 183. ^ , 

Klorlric Inilustry. 886 —8{>2.; 

. I.ight, 888 -HitO. 

~ Miichines. 867. • 

Motors. 880. • 

' -- Telegraph. lOWi 
l!lei‘trii'ity Works of Stock- 
holm. 8iX). 8111. 
Klectro-Steel. 7.o2. 

Klcviition. 8. 0, 11. 16, 17. 

ott, its 27. its. 

Kliva’.,--. -.fill 
Kliillilcii 8:!fi. W. 

nilk.irlcli.v :>*>:'>, 67T. 678 
Kltlvi'i-h'.', 646. 

l.iiu 3.3. 04. It's. 
lU. 118. irv2.2lt4.281.:ill. 
Ivil, o'i4. 1)26, '>28. ;)31.1)7"), 
662. 611, 770, 7‘.>.'). .8(11, 80:l, 
Hir.l. 822. 831. M7. IKtt, 031, 
KH'.sIrimd, 0. 731. 

. M. 461. 

Kliassoii, (). 43,6. 

Eligibility. 180. 

Elitoriil Itcgion. ,60. 

Elk. 63, 1)4. 66, 373. 670, 
671, 672. 673. 

Elkaa, .Snjihic. 408. 

Elm. .’>6, .67. , 

Kliiiblaii. .1. 433. 

Klniltiii'I, .4. V. ,T 434. 
Elmqnisl. H. 4.67. 

Elvius, r. 456. , 

Emigration. 02, O.'i—98. Ill 
111"), 117. no. 128 133. 
151; 157. m. 1107. 

Ein’.n I’aseba. 378. 
Emmaljnnga. 8.51. 
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Grapes. 546. 

Graphic Industries. 892 —896, 
Graphite. 682. 

Graptolitcs. 43. 

Grass. .53, .56, .57,58.515,539. 
Gravel. 47, 48. 

(■ray ling. 678. , 

Great Britain. 1, 1.54, 283, 
487, .525, .529, 581, 661, 662, 
664, 692- 694,71.5. 7.50,919, 
924, 925, 945. 9-50, 1034. 

■ Great l)eath>. 76. 

Great-owl. 671. 

Grebe. 65. 

Greece. 826. 

Green Crops. 539. 

Greenland. 48, 389, 490, 492. 
Greenstone. 39. 

Greenwich. 2, 24. 

Greifswald. 333. 


j Greuna. 108, 364, 545, 547. 

I Grimm, J. 442. 

-, W. 442. 

Grimsby. 974. 

G rind-stone. 44, 46. 
Gripsholm Castle. 80, 411, 
414, 421. 559, 672. 
Grisslebamn. 934. 

Grits. m._ 

(■ roat.s. 777. 

Grotius, Hugo. 85. 437. 
Gruhhe. S. 439, 4.5'2. 
GrnndstrOm. C. 414. 
Gryeksbo. 831. 

Grytgiil. 881. 

Grythyttiin. 40. 

Grdberg till Heni.su. J. 4,57. 
Gritngeslicig. 687. 688, 689. 
690, 691, 692. 693, 6it7, 699. 
700. 701, 704. 744, 857, 887, 
8{)0. 980, 10b9. 

— Mining Company, l.ld. 693. 
rangcsberg-Gxelosn ml Traffic 
Coinjiany. Ltd. 693, 035. 
riindahi, (!. 1109. 
riinda). 704. 

ronkvists Mekaniska Verk- 
stad. 881. 
uami, 8.57. 

■ < uide-books. .‘kil, 367. 

uilds. lO-j, 8!I7. 898, 899, 
two. Hki', IfKtl. 

ninehard, .1. x. 1081. 
ulbranson, Ellen. 4;i3. 
ulda. II,j. viii. 
Iuldsmedshyti»-i. 41. 
ulf Stream, The 
ull. 66, 

iilllierg, llj. 4.57. 
ullstrand. A. 464. 
ullofors. 881. 

uns. 2'20, -222.224. 867, 881. 
ancotton. 8.59. 
unnery Schools. 217. 
cunpowder. 857, 8.5t). 
ussander. P. t'. 575. 
-ustafsticrgK.'hinawarc works). 
840, 841. 842, 843. 906. 
(Saw-mill). 645. 
ustafsborg. 679. 
ustavus, H. 11.11. the CrotVn- 
jirinec. 372, 6*3. 
usl.avu8 Vasa. 77. 79.80,142, 
171, Itn. 2'2'2, 261, 383, a93. 
410, 416, 421, 430, 551. .559. 
(J27, 760, 763, 829, 911, 9.34, 
941, 9.54, 961, 995, 998. 
(instavns II Adolphus. 80, 81, 
82. 83, 84. 8.5.171.191. 210, 
212, 262, 319, 340, 430, 445. 
.5.53, 763. 764, 897, 911, 935, 
954. 

Gustavus m.. 87.143,17§, 174, 
222. 276. 375, 376, 378, 383, 
402, 404, 412, 417, 431, 434, 
„ 615, 76.5, 766. 899, 912 935, 
1061. 


Gustavus IV Adolphus. 88 
174. 431, 912. 

Gustavus Adolphus Guliege 
333. 

I (rusum. 757. 

1 Gwyuiad. 678. 

! (iyJd4n, P. H. 484. 

' Gyllenborg, G. F. 401. 

! GyUcnhaal.,Ij. 472. 

I Gyllcnkroek, P. 605. 

I GylJenstierna. Christina. 7f 
; -. Johan. 142. 

Gymnasiums. 319. 

I Gymnastic (tlnhs. 328. 

• — Orthopedic Institute. ;{.54 

; :V55. 

Gvmnaslics. 291, 295, 297 
322. ;»48—8i59. 375, 4.5: 
1103. 

' Gynecology 464. 

Gyrfaleon. 64. 

Gvsingo. 752. 880, 888. 
(iiidda. P. 9bl. 

Giiransson. G. F. 734, 7:3f 
877. 908. 

— Mechanical M'orks, Lt( 
3r)t», 881. 

! Gfita Kauai. 363, 9:55, 95( 
957. 958. 

— Elf. 17, 68.-108, 677, 95 
twri. 

- Hofratt. 230, 2:-52. 
Giitalaud. 3, 4, 31. :W. 6i 

(>9. t»2, 9:3, 98. 168, -23) 
497, 1004. 

Giitebnrg see Gntiienburg. 
(iiltciiorgs Aftonbiad. 397. 
Fiinsterfors-akringsbolag 
1049. 

'— Ilsndels- och Sjiiferistii 
ning. ;)97. 

Goteborg Mechanical Work 

• 873, 879. 880. 881. 

(foteborgs ocli Holms I 'ST- U' 
93, 94, 98. 11 1. 281.311, .52. 
.524, .5''8, .531, 641. 770. 80 
809, 8:)1, 836, 10:i9. 

G lithe, E. (i. 418. 

- , G. 451. 


. Haasnm, £. A. x. 
Hadar. 881. 

Haddock. 1)76. 

Hadorph, J. iil, 445. 

. Hie&'ncr, J) 431. 
Hamiatitc. 692. 

Ilaga. .546. 

Hagelsborga. .55.5. 

: Hagfois. 736, 747, 877. 
Haglund, E. 4,30. 
Hagstrdm, K. L. 488. 

I Hagstriimer, A J. 458. 
yHagiic Gonvention. 232. 
flahr. A. 203, 451. 
i Hail. as. 34. 

I Hair. 134. 
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Hair-j^raiiH. 55. 58. 

Uair jlauufactnrcg gee Hides. 
Hai r-]ii]i8. 908. 

Hake. 676. 

Halda. 87!», HHl. 886. 
Haliliat. 676, 677. 

Hall. ;ua. 

Hall. P. A. 433. 

Hallaud. 3. 4, HI, 30. 31. 33, 
33, 58. 61. 70, 74, 7.5, 83. 
93. 94. 98, 114. 131, 1.35, 
304, 381, .393, .517, .531, .534, 
.536..538. .f^i31, .538, r>55, 563, 
.575, 634, 641. 646. 67.5, 676, 
77U. 796. 804, K36. 936. 
llall.and IHUbc. 31. 45, 
Hallbcrg, G. 8K5. 907. 
Ilalldin .k (J:o. 880. 
Halleber}!. 16. 43. 43. 

Halbm. A, 432. 433. 
llalleiiberK. .1. 446. 

Hallman. .Maria, vji, x. 

—. 1> 41.5. 
llall<ini.<th, E. 415. 
llall.«bere. 881. 

Hallgta. 643. 

Hallstabamiaar 877 
Hallstriliii. 1. 433. 

—. P. 40.S. 

ilnllslriiiiig Kniffabriks .4ktie- 
bcibiK 881. 

Hallwyl Palace 414. 
Halnigtad. 34, 106, 517 587, 
603. 663. 773, 798, 799, 800. 
S09. 880, 948. 960, 980. 
llaliiistads Mekaniaku Verk- 
stuil. 587, 880. 

Ham here. A. 474. 487, 488^ 
■lie. 495. 

, H, E. 33. 3.5. 488, 
H"mbur)r. 783, <836, 833, 868. 
936, 974. 

Hi"', mar. .1. A. II. 4.'>8. 
■dfiaiB.arbere;. II. E 4S6. 

—, N. ■!’. 460. 

Hammarskjbld. A. x. 447. 

—, llj. IV, V, 

—. li. -iriO. 453. 
Ilammarstedt, X. E. v. 
Hainmargleii, 0. 460, 480 
Hampstead. 3.54. 

Hampton Roads. 133. 

H and arbctei» Vamicr v.Friends 
of .\rt Needle work. 
Handierafl. * 763, 896—901. 
Handiwork. 828. 

Handill. 864. 

Hannover. .5.''4. 555. 

Hanse Towns. 74, 75, 79, 363, 
63.5, 911. 

Haparanda. 3, 34, 26, 37, 28. 

50, 299. .546. 948. 

Harbonrs. 913, 960. Cf Ports, j 
Hare. 61, 68. 670, 672. w 
Harriers. 672. 

Harrows. 542, 881. 
Harsprllni^et. 365. ! 

Sweden. 


'■ Hartelius, T. J. 356. 

I Hartman. C. V. 494. 

I -, K, J. 467. 

■ Harvest. 1.59. 

; Harvey. W. F. x. 

: Hassclbcrir. K. H. 477, 484. 
-, P. 419. 

Hasselquist, F. 467, 489. 

: Hats. 154, 8(fe, 809. 
i Hawks. O'!, 671. 

! Hawthorn. 56, 57. 
Hav-harvest. 157. 540. 

; Hazel. 17, 56. ,57. 

' Hazel-grouse. 64. *>70, 672. 
Hazelius. A. 387. 391, 449. 
. 904. 

Headings. 664. 

Health liesorts. 346. 

Heather. 19. 55, i5<S. 

Heatlis. 58, (HV 
Hcdbcrg. Fr. v. 408. 

—. (i 906. 907. 

- , K. 408. 

T. 408. 

Iledbom. K. 461. 
lledemora' 339. 

Heileublad, 1. 433. 
Hedcngr'u. O. 5.80. 

Hedeuius. I’. 461. 
lledeustiorna. A. 408. 
liedenstrom. ,1. .-t. 833. 
Hedgehog. 65. 

Hedin. A. 1073. 

-. 8. 461. 

—. Sven. 378, 493. 
lleilliiiger, .1. K. 418. 
Umlliind, H. 415. 
lledraois, B 482. 

Hegel, li. W Fr. 438. 
Ileide.n.-lam, V. ion 407. 
Heifers. .551. 565. 

Heiglii, personal. 131, 136. 
137. 

Ileimdal. 3<)6, 1103. 

1 leiiniiall(lnsuranee Company I. 
1(H8. 

Heine. Heinrich. 405. 

, llelagsfjiiUct. 10. 11. 
Heljcsirand, A. vii. 

Hcllefors (Snw-mill). 646. 

: - Styckebruk. 880, 887. 

' Hellqnist, E. 443. 

: Hcllqvisi, K. G. 437. 

[ Hcllsjon. 887. 
i Hellstenitts. J. 457. 

; Hellstriim, Anna. 433. 

; —, Th. 463. 

■ Helsingborg. 4.5, 106, 108, 
i 318.346,311,313,372,419, 
i 420, 547, r>8il, 7.54, 760,772, 

1 778, 7^, 815, 816. 854.888. 

88.9. 943, 944, 948,960, 

980, 983, 99.5, 1033. 

— Copper-works. 754. 
Helsingborgs Mekaniska Verk- 

stad. 879, 880. 
Hclsingborgs-Posten. 397. 


I Hcisinge Regiment. 136. 
Helsingland. 3, 4, 14,15,38. 
.39, 40, 47, 59,135,1.54, 248, 
392, 646, 804. 

Helsingfors. 333, 890. 
Hemenway, Mary. 354. 
Hemp. 806, 921. 922, !129. 
Hennoberg. R. 438. 

Henning, E. 468. 

Henschen. 'S. E. vi, 463. 
Hcrjedaleu. 3. 4. 5, 10, 1.5. 
27, 3!), 41, 51, 73, 74, 83. 
1.35. CAi). 

Hermansson, G. 415. 
Hermclin, S. G. 202. 203, 
473, 694. 

Hcrnqvist, P. 598. 
HernOsand. 23. 24. 26, 106, 
218, 346, ,365, 545. 603,644, 
662, 804, 888, 889. 919,943, 
! ;i44, 948, 966. 1011. . 

i Heron, 65. 
j Hcrrev.adsklosicr, .555. 

I Herrings. 67. 674, 675, 676. 

■ 81.3. 934, 926. 

! Herriin, A. 441. 

I Hcrriing. 704. 

I Hosseikulla. 6<89. 

, Hessclmnn, H. "i. 

■ Hcssleby. 347. 

' Ilesslrholms (Ijnteri ooh Me- 
kauiska Verkstad. 880. 

I Hevnian, E. 461. 
i Hides. .516, 768, 810, 811. 

930. 922. 927, il28. 

I Hierta. Lars. 38i. 405. 817. 

I cr. l.ars Hierta's Memorial 
: Foundation, 

j -. Wilhelmina. 381. 

. High Court of .Tustice. 174. 
i 176. 178. 179,183,193.231. 

I 33;l. 

! Higher Seminary for Lady- 
i Teachers. ,339. 331. 333, 

! 1101 . 

j High Governor. 195.196, 256. 

I High-roads. 193, 936, 996, 
!»9S. 

I High Schools see L'niversities, 
Hildebrand, 1!. E. 448, 449. 
4(55. 

—, E. 111. 447. 

—. H. 447, 448. 449, 465. 

-. K. V. X. 

Uildehrandssun. U. H. 486. 
488. 

Hill. K. .1. 1). 481. 

—, Octavia. 382. 
linibcrg, E. 435. 
i Hillcstriim. P. 423.^ 
j Hisinger. V. 473, 479. 

I Hissmoforsen. 887. 

Historical Musennis. .3,84,38.5. 
Jfistory. 68, 69. 445 —447. 

—. geological. 5. 

— of Art. 450, 451. 

— of Literature. 449. 460. 
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Hjclmarc Cana). 955.956.957. 
Hiclniaren. I.akp, 17, 42, 5(1, 
'95. 108. 954, 959, 995. 

Hjo. 24.5, 364. 

Ujortb. H. A. 586. 
Hjortsberg, L. H. ISM. 
Iljariic, H. 447. 

- . IT. 458. 461. 463, 472. 

477, 48.5, 494. 

Hiib-nails. 867. 

Hockey. 375. 

Hof, S. 442. 

Hi.fors. 887. 888. 

Jloffvcnias. P. 458. 462.' 
Hofvid. 645. 

Holland. 374. 400. 42.5. 466, 
.559, 560. 561, 580, 6.35.662, 
778. 783. 912. 1045. 
HolUngvcorth & (’;o, Andrew. 
587, 881. 

Holm, G. 471. 474. 

Holma. 804. 

Holmberg, Curl. Jfechanleal 
Works, r.87. 878, 880. 

—, T. 317, 454. 
Holnibergsson, J. 4.38. 
llolmens Fabrik. 801. 8.31. 
Holmgren. E 459. 

. Fr. 460'' 

.-. Hj. 4.81 
H. T. 414. 

K. A. V. 477. 

Hulniia (Dwelling Acoonimo- 
datioii Company. l,td). 1086. 
Holmqnist, P. 495. 
Holmqvist, 938. 

-, 5'. 434. 

HolmstrSm, Leonard, vi, 313, 
454. 

Hulmeund. 642. 

Holstein. 74. 575. 

Homes in the ('.ountry Co., 
Ltd. 1090. 

Home-trade. 910, 9.34 —936, 
Homicides. 151. 153. 

Honey. ,569. 

Honeysuckle 56. 

Hooks and Eyes. 903. 

Hoorn, <4. von. 464. 

Hops. 789, 921, 92(i, 

Horn. !)20, 922. 

Horn, Arvid. 87. 

, (iastavus. 85. 

-, Klas. 81. 

Hornal'van 8torafran. 11,60. 
Horndal. 887. ' 

Horse-races. 373. 

Horse-rakes. 543, 881. 

Horses. 515, 5.50, .551—557, 
.563, 610. 

Horse-shoes. 867. 
Horticultural Societies. 547, 
(•>18. 

Horticnlturc. 544. 

Hospices. 253. 

Hospitals. 2,37, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 243, 244, 339. 


! Il'itagen. 11. 

; Hotels. 364 667. 

1 iloosebuld Schools. 1101. 

I Honseliolds. 1.57. 

; llonsc of Nobility. 82. 171, 
I 412, 422. 

Houses. 1.59, 160, 161, 162, 
164. 165. C^. Dwellings. 
Housing Societies. 165, 108,5. 
I Hudiksvnil. 662. 889. ii48. 
Hudiksvalls Trilvarnaktie- 
kulag. 645. 

Hull (Iron Works). 881. 


Hailedinta. 36, 38, 40. 
Hallstram, G. (1. 475. 

—, K. P. 483. 

Hilekert, J. 425. 

HogaoBa. 44, 45, 8.38, 840. 

845, 888, 907. 

Hiigbom, A. G. 1.3, 474. 
HSgqvist, Emelie. 434. 

HOijer, H. 438. 452. 
llOjcntorp. ?).59. , 

Hiijcr, N. 3.38, 447. 

HSpkeb, A. .1. von. 434, 
Hurningshol m. 645. 


i - (Saw-mill). (546. 

Unit (Brotlicrs). 864. 

87!t. 

880. 881. 890. 

Ice. 3?, 355, 943, 944. 
IcclircaWers. 221, 944. 

Illult. C. A. ‘.M)8. 

! , H. IV. ^ 

Iceland. 91, 301, 38f». 677. 

. —, )». W. 908. 

lec-yacbiing. 370, ,374. 

'llnltgrcn, E. 4(50,1(180. Idc. 678. 

: llultkruutz, J, W. 136. 

458, Idiots. ;107, 310. 

: 465. 

Idre. 631. 

■ Hultnian, C. A. 1015. 

Idrott. .'567. 

: F. V. 481. 

^ Id an. 1049. 

' Hnltsfred. 980. 

Tggcsnnd. (>15, 708, 7.3.5. 87’ 

' number C:o. 880. 

ibre. ,1. 441, 414. 


Humboldt. A. von. 4(i7. lllogitima<'v (of liirths). 92. 
; Humidity. 35. • 111, 132! 126, 146,147,148. 

Humlcgardcn. 370, .393, 419, li'iO. 151, 1,53, 257. 

.547. lllitiois. 132. 270. .3;l.3. 

dlundrcd. 69, 202. 248. 2.59. Illtteracy. 137, 153,167,299. 
i Hundshbgen. 11. immeln. 58. 

1 Hungary. 12.3. 124. 1.37,1.54, Immigr-ation. 114, 11.5, 128, 
I .301, .529. .'>86. (i:!8. 69)1, 694, 12!». ISK), 1107. 

71.5. 7.50, 868. 9.-iO, 977. I jip.irts. .516 - 518. 522, 5.32, 
Hunneberg 16. 42, 4,3, ,373. ."'.'W, .'s'k'i. 518, .550, .W, 562, 

: limiting 68. .368, .373, .501, . "" “ 

; 669. Cf. Shooting, 

lluskvariia. 21K). 774, 809, 

; 871, 872, 880.881,881,1089. 

: lluss, Hagnns. 277. 461. 462. 

'llusnm. 1)43. 

' HusS.. 751. 
lliibncr, Berta. !)l>5. 

: Hwasser. ElOe. 434. 


, I. 461, 462 
liven. ,30. itu, 484. 

Hvilan .313. 314, .315. 
Hvitfeld Fund. 1098. 1 

Hybo. 645 

Hydrographical-biological | 

Commission. 487.' 
Hydrograjiliy. 484—488. 
Ifydropathie Establishment. 

245. 

Hygiene. 237—248, 2.51, 461. 
Hygienic Musenm. il82. I 

iIyit(in-Cavallius, fi. O. 449. . 
Hymnal. 267, 402, 431. 
Hyperite. .36, 39. 

H&fvcrad. 957. 

IIBkansboda. 754, 758. j 

Uakanssoa, Julia. 43,5. 
Iiaiahult 247. 

Hdstaholmcn. 645. | 

Hiigg, A. 430. I 

J. A. 4,3.3. ; 


■i63. r>67, rniO, 571, .584.63.9, 
666, tJ67. 676, 684. 685, 708, 
717, 72(i, 751—75.3, 75.5, 
767, 775 778, 782. V92, 
794, 796, 798, 801. 806, W. 
810. 811, 82.5. 831, 839. 847, 
868, 917 --922, 925 
949 -r 

Import Duties. 930, 931. 
Incendiiiry Fire. 153. ' 
income. 145, 502, .504—.506. 
Income-tax. 1107. 

Increase (ef I’ojmlation). 96, 
97, 98, 114, 115. 129. 
Indaisclfvcii. 6, 12, 15, 365, 
(i.57, 660. (!77. 

India. 270, 301. 42.5, 826. 
Indians. 138. 

Indian Corn. 536,'928. 
India-Rubber. 768, 815, 816, 
920, 922, 929. 

Indnstrial Art. 409. 902. 

— Ijegisiation. 10.50. 
Industry. 193, 498, 763,1109. 
infanticides. 151, 153. 
infantry. 213 -2^. 

Infant Subools. 289, 293. 
Infirmaries. 237, 2.39, 

Ingots. 707, 708, 732—762. 
Iiigria. 83. 

Inheritaiico. 278. 
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Inland Towns. 913, 9S6. 

Inns. 99K. 999. Cf Hotels. 
Insects. Bl. 

Institute tor the Blind. 309. 
lustsuinonts. h(i9, itil. 

—, Majsnetii'. 397, (i93. 

Scientific. 8tH5. 

—, Surgical. 83,'). 

Insurance. 90tH 1040—1049, 
107i. 

*— Companies. 10.M. 1109. 
Interim Adininistralioa. 18."i, 
183. 18S. 

International Bureau for Mea- 
sorcs nn^'Weiglits. lOtil. 

- Couucir of iVoiiien. 974. 
97,'). * 

Ecdcration. 98.'>. 
Invalidity. 1073, 1074, 1073, 
1079. 

Inventors. !K)8. 

Iowa. 139. 

Ireland. 128. l.M. ,'JOl. r)99, 
.031. Ii93, (594, 71f), 7ri0, 919, 
994. 

• Iriaar. J. 494. 

Iron. 09, ,'i(KI, (581, (5.S9, tlS.'), 
700, 707. 708. 994, 990. 99!>. 
!»91. 

Inni-age. l5il. 

Iron and Steel Indnstrv. 70(5 
-M.W. 

Iron and Steel Ware Fa<'tories. 
8(53, 10(58. 

Iron Ifedste.'ids. 881. , 

Ironclads. 999, 994. 801, 80,o. 
871. 

Iron Goods. 10.*d(. 

Iron Institnte. .313, 701. 

Ima Mines. 08r> 
iij)ii-ores. 38, .“i9, 40, 108, fiOO, 
509. (585, 087—089. (599 
(597. 7o7. ‘.(99, !I90. ‘.I9‘.». 
•‘fioii .vie Fields. (583. 0^5,087, 
089 . (591. 

Iron-waire. 308, 807, 8(5-8, 998. 
Iron Wire. 9t(9. 

Iron Works. 794, 725, 7(58, 
770, 875, 1008. 

Irvingians. 9(59. 

Isinglass. 814. 

Islinge. 713. 

Isotherms. 95. 2.S, 99. ' 

Italy. 114, 19.3, 194, 137, 147, [ 
1.54, 201,.301, (5,50, 405. .599, i 
693, 930. 945, ‘.t70, 977, !I79. j 
Iter. 1049. i 


Jackdaw. 65. 

Jacobson, £. 414. 

JagenbUTg, G. 809. 

Jails. 234. Cf Prisons. 

St. James Church (in Stock¬ 
holm). 96, 411, 410. 
Jonsson, Q. 408. 

Japan. 301, 407. 


.fay. 04. ! 

Jemtlaiid (I’rovinecl. 3, 4,1 
9—11, 34, 39-43, 54, 05, 
79. 74. 83,93,102,135,100, 
947, 998, 3(54, 3(5,5, 399, 567, 

■ 013. 615, 804. 886. 

, Jemtlaiid Liln. 33. 92, 93, 94, 
98, 114. 110, 128, 148, 281, 
521. 524. .528. 531. 570. 001, 
Oil. 073. 708, 770, 1039. 
Je((Mer Institnte. 401. 
Jeutze.r. 3r>4. 

Jews 2(50, 270. 

Jockmock. 24. 27, 28. 306. 
Jidiau HI, 202. 209, 410, 897. 
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Salva.tioii .Iriiiy. 269. 
Sanaloriuins. 247, 248, 1098. 
Saiiilalil, 0. T. 461. 

Saiiilariic. GI.5. 

SaiiilhiTit, K. (i. 424. 

Sanrt-ilunns. 20, 22 

Sandoll, kina. 435. 

'Sauilcr. I'r. 450. 

8aii<lliai]in. 362, S71. 
Saii(l|'i|ior. 62. 

Sanilstonc. ,41 45, 835, ,836. 
Saiiiistriiiii. .lima. 45fi, 454. 

, I. 458. 

, ,1. V. 486. 

Suinhik. 642. , 

8uiuivik('n (Iron Works). 73.5, 
736, 738, 877, 8S1, 887, 888> 
108SI. 

— iSaa-milU. (>13. ■ 

Sandii 643, 845, 847. 

.Sail Kraiii isoo. 472, 1020. 
8un1fsson. (.'. (!. M. 4(!((, 461. 

-,:.K. Cl. 4ji4. 
t^ardini's. 676. 

Sarji ksrjiilloii. 9, 10. 
rSa9j*'kiiarko. 1C(, 11. • | 

.8a.«'snit;* 3(i6, !I47, !».80, 1004. , 

^ausairr*. 516. ,Mi3. 
iSaviiijr.s Il.aiik.s. 10i!.3 -1040,! 

8aw-blad<'s. 881. 

Saw-frame. 650. 

Saw-mills. 637, 638, 640--647,; 

649, 656, 662, 770, 1068. | 

Saxvikeii. 646. [ 

Scandinavia. 1, 68, .381, 399. 
.Scnmdinavism 89, 90. 

Si'aiiia see SCkiinc. 

Scarlct-fover. 244. 

Scents. 817. 

Schartan, Pra’js. 936. 

-, H.» 2611, 436. 

Schcole, F. von. 440, 4.52. 
Schcelc,K.V. 87,401,477,478.1 
SchclM, J. II. 423. 

Sclicffcr, H. T. 477. 

~, K. P, 4.54. 

SebcitVrus, J. 441, 445, 449. 
SchcUiiiK, I’r. W. J. voii. 403, 
438, 4,39. 


Schenson. K. 809. 

Schiller, Fr. 404. 
Schisshyttan. 72;i. 

! Schist. 11, 19, 835. «3G. 

; Schjcllcrnj). 483. 

, Schleswig. 91. 

ISchlvtcr, K. J. 438.442. 

1 Scholaiider, F. V. 413, 425. 

! Schools. 144, 227, 286. 30(! 

; 307, 308, 310, 311. 320. 

1 Schno|.|,alhs. z97. 2!)8. ' 

I Sclusd Itoards. 265, 274, 289, 

■ 292. 2!(3, 299. 

■ Scliool (lardciis. .548. 

— Hygiene. 297. 

— Kitcliciis. 295—297, 305. 
.382, 

School.-.iiifis. 224: 

Schrevelius. F. (i. (i. 4.38. 
Schroder, G. 423. 

— . K 41(5. 

Scimidlicis. G. iv. 
iScliultz, 11. 483. 

ScfinKzlicrjr, A. 428. 
Schulzciiticim. 1>. von. 464. 
.Sciiiiik. Jlf 417, 450. 
Sclnvi'infnrtli. G. 378, 
SchwiTiii H. H. von. 493. 
Schiiiihcrg, A. 446. 

' SclionlicTr, K. .1. 472. 

Science. .87. 435. 

Si’icnlilic Colleges. 321. 326, 
327, 

Scientilic Travels. 488—496. 
Scissors Factory. 884. 

Scnrcl. Jan 5 aii. 421. 
Scollaud. 5. 113. 123. 124. 

117. .301. .543. 

Scnl|)turc, .409. 415 -420. 
Siytlics. .542. 

Sea Kaglo. 66. 

Seals. 6(i. 671, 

Sea-level. S. 9. 11, li, 51. 
Seamen. 226. 227. 972—974. 
1 ( 495 . 1105. 

SeatiK'n's Register Ofliees. 214. 
973. 

Seaside-])laecs. 246. 

Seasons. 27. 28. .30. .31. 
Sea-vegetation. 58, 59, 
Sobnsline. 8.59. 

Seeretariesr of State. Ifl2. 
Secret Committee. 86, 173. 
Seeds. 269. 

Securitas. 1049. 

Sedge. 14, .53. 54. .57. 58. 
Sodcrholm. J. J. 15. 
Scdlmavr. G. 788. 

See. 881. ‘ 

Seed. 52.5, 526. 535, 539, 546. 

603—606. 779. 926. 

Seed Breeding Asswiation. 
.517. 606. 

Seed-sorters. 544. 

Soffle Canal. 956, 957. 
Sel'strfim. N. G. 473. 479« 
Schlstcdt, Elias. 403. 


Sclamler. E. 461. 

-. X. J!03. 

X, H. 483. 

Self-Government. 248, 259. 
Scllergreii. G. vii. 
Semaphores. lOthl. 

Seminaries (for Teachers). 291. 
292, 299. .548. 0 

, j Separators. 575—.578. 586. 

I 880. 923.- 

j Separator (Jompaay. Ltd, 582. 
i .586, 587, 868. 880, 888. 

I Seraphim Hospital 238. 462. 
i Seril'jailct. 11. 

I Sergei. .T. T. 87. 417. 418. 
i Serine. 681. 

, Seriiander, E. 4(i!(. 

, Servants. 157. 610. 614.10(i3. 
Servia. 123. 1.37, 301. 

■ Settlement, Act of. 174. 

I 8l?vo-groap. 42. 

: Sevenbom. J. 424. . 
i Sewing K.letories. 809, 

' Sewing Machines. 809. 867. 
i 872.'880. 

Se.x. 112-115. 117—119. 125. 

: ■ 128-im). 14!l. 151. 

Shales. 45. 46. 

• Sheatiiig-pai>er. 829. 831. 
Shebeen ing. 279, 

•Sheep. 541. 550. 551. 5.57. ' 
561, 566. 567. 

; Sbeflield. 883. 

Sheldrake. 62. 

: Shelter Forests. (>.'12. 

1 Shetliiyd Islands. i<)77. 

: Shipbuilding. 951. 

I Shi]i])ing sec Navigation. 

! — Dues. 970. < 

■ Shipyards. 869, lOtJS. 

Shoddy. 799. 800. 926. 

Shoe Fai'tories. 810. 812. 

I Shoes. leather. 902. 

—. wooden. 82i), 902. 

, Shoemakers, !K)0. 

Shooting. 373. .501. 669. 
Shore-lark. 64. 

Shovels. .544. 881. 

! Shrew. (>2. • 

Siek-Nurses. 213. 2.59. 274. 
Siek-relief Funds. 1091 -1093. 
Sidenbladh, E, iv, 457. 528. 

: Ml, 

:-.K. 457. 

; Siefvert & Ptyniander. 880. 

' Siemens-Martin Frocesa. 744 
—750 

: Sievert. Max. 892.» 
j Sieves. 902. * 

Sigfrid. 74. 

Sigismund. 262, 480. 

»Sigurd >. 408. 

Sikea. 888. 

Silesia. 694, 796. 
SilfYcrstolpc.*!!. 447. 

, Siljan. 42. 50. 677, 980. 
SiljcstrOm. 1’. A. 395,453.476. 
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!?ilk Industry. 807. 808. 
SHtbworms. .807. 

Silurian Svnioni. 21, .86. .87. 
42-45. 

Silver. 41, 683. 7.83, 734, 7.3,3, 
760. 884. 885. 1021, 1082. 
1023. Jtt3S», 

Fir. ‘liO. 

Sinirishaiim. 811. 048. 

Si.skin. 64. 

Sjangeli. 40. 

Sjuaegaranekiimpnnict. 1043. 
Sjalierg. E. 403. 
tx. 434. 

Siiigron, A. 473. 

. E. 432. 4;i:8. 

— Hj. 474. 403. 

. (». 447. 

SjSquist. J. 461. 

SjSstedt, V. 471. 

Sjostrflm. A. .303. • 

- . Xlarit. 004. 

Sjotory. 960. * 

SkabersjS. 800. 

Skagcrack. 1. 67. 204, 9.33. 
i^kagem. .34. 

Skandia U»*iranec ( 'oni]ianvl. 
im4, 1046. 

Skandinavmi (lasuranec Com¬ 
pany). Iu48. 1040. 

* iSkandlnaviska J arnsa iigsfa hri - 
ken. 881. 

■ Krcatarsforsilkringsbolaget. 
1049. 

Skaiisen. 1:35. 15!i. 387. 380 
-392. 449, 570. , 

Skara. 24, .823, 40il, 413, 416. 
.397. 508. 603, 

Skaraborg I4'.n. 3;!, 04, 08, 
114, 11.3. 126.127,148. 202. 
521, 524, 525. 528. 531. 564. 
575. <141, 770. 845. 
Skate-sailing. 360. 370. 374. 
Skating. 368. 360, 374. 
Skeldcrvikcn. 21, 45. 61. 
Skcllcl'te elf. 6, 10. 54, 657. 
Skelleftci. 048. 

Skeninge. 42. 73, 141. 261. 
Skidrsnning. 215. 36.S, 370, 
.874. 

Skins. 768. 810, 811. 028. 
Skoglund. 860. 

Skoklostcr Palace. 84.162,412. 
Skrombcrga. 45, 841, 845. 
Skrnbba. 312. , 

Skrilnifor.s. 887. 

Skua. 62. 

Skulls. 1114. 166. 465. 
.Skultuna.' 586, 757, 877, 
.Sknorka. 10. 

Skuru Strati s. The. 18. 
Skutskar. 645, 757. 

Skylark. 65. 

Skytte. J. 453. 

Skknberg, K. #27. 

Sk&ne. 3. 4, 5, 19—23, 31. 
84, 36, 40, 42 - 48, 50, 58, 


59. 61. 6.3. 66, 68, 70. 74. 
75. 83. 85. 92.102, 108.1^3. 
154.158. DiO - 163. 204.280, 
232. 281. 313. 315. 409. 410. 
407. .300. 612, .314. .315. .317. 
523. 524. .326. .3Ji8, .341, 54.3. 
548, .351, .354. 556.5.39—563. 
.WS. .369. .37.3. 580. til4. 61.3. 
672, 675—67*7, 67!». 702.776. 
779. 784. 789. 70 >. 796. 812. 
836, 843. 815. 866. 902. 904. 
934. 984. 1004, 

Sfcanc (Insurance Company). 
1044. 1046. 

Skdne Cement Company. 839. 
Skanska Daghladct. 397. 
SkiirgSrd see .Irchipelago, 
Skofde. 42.‘218. 310. 880. 
SkSfde Mrkaniska Verkstad. 
880. 

SkOldhcrg, S. .164, 

Skiinvik. 644. 

Skiittgrnfvaii. 691. 

Slate. 40—42. 8i)6. 
Sledgit-kickiiig. 370. 374. 
Sleepers. 638, OOP, tilio. 0,82. 
S]ip^, 1*60. 

Slip-docks. 869, 873 
Slottsiiiiillan. 790, NjO. 
.'<lottsskogsi)arkeii. 111. 
(Slovd. 201. 21*4. 29.3. 207. 
300-304. 307. lilt. 332, 
451, 803. 902. 

SlStbaken. 1)56. 

Small-liecr. 284, 788, 7.89, 
Sniallbcpring. 6?, 671--676. 
Small-pox. 244. 216. ^ 

Smedman Commercial Schools, 
038. 

Smiili. .4d.im. 1,34. 4.3.3, 

Smiths. INH). 

—. K. VIII. 

—. AV. 428. 


Solnnder, E. 477, 487. 

-, I. H. 452. 

■ Soldiers. 211, 213, 215, 217. 
I Sole, 676. 

Solgcr, K. AV, S. 4.32, 
Solicitor General. 178, 179, 
194, 196. 

Solittgen. 883. 

SoIlefte.A. 365. 

Sonden, 1’. *447. 

Sonfjailct. 11. * 

SungtSrush. 61. 

Sophia Hospital. 241, 243. 
Sophia Spring. 246, 

Sound. The (Oswuiid). 1. 22. 
30. 32, 50. 6^ 68, 61*. 75, 
108, (>73 1*33. 916.1)48.1*80, 
1006. 

South -Africa. 4i>7. 661. 

- -A merica -193. 

' Itraxil. 169. 

— Carolina. K36. 

Company. Oil. 

Dakota. 132. 

I South-Kensingtun .Museum, 
i 1*01. 

j Sowiiig-Maeliiiies. 542. 880. 

I Sowing-seed Society see Seed 
; Drecding .Assoeiatioii. 

I Spain. 1. 147, Jiil. 261. 301. 

1 425. 467. 3211. 61*2. 603. 61*4. 

i 825. 1*11. 1*21. 030, 1*77. 

: Spar^vcnl'eUlt, G. 441 
j .Sparrinan, .A. 4.'<!*. 
|•j|larrow-llawk. 61. • 

S|iars. 658. 6()7. 

. Sfifiaker. 48.3. 

I Spegel. Hakvin. 262. 
Spexeryd. 41. 

Sphagnum. 14. 54, .35. • 
Spiegcl-eisen. 723, « 

S)6uning Hills. 770.71*6,798. 
1068. 


Smitt, F. .A. 471. 

Smilland. 3, 4, 5, 18, 20,. 23. 
38, 31*. 47. 61. 81. 1*2, 102. 
135. 204. 247, 281. .392, 421. 
497, 511, 559, 612, 614. 620, 
685. 688, 804. .83*i, 881. 
xSmorgSshordx. 155, 367. 
Snakes. 61, 62. 

Snipes. 62. 670, 0T3. 
Suoilsky, C. 406. 

Snow. .31—35. 

Snow-bunting. 64. 

Snowdrop, The. 410. 
Snow-shoes. 215, 368, 902. 
Snuff. 156, 792. 

Sniteke Canal. 9.36. 

Soap. 816. 

Social (.'onditions. 141. 
Socialdcmokraten. 397. 

Social Statistics. 198, 4.37, 
1078 1081. 

Sociology. 455. 

SoVlman, A. 450. 

Solander, D. 489. 


Sjiirit Distilleries. 770, 784, 
786. 

Spirits. 150. 1,34. liV!, 207. 
276, 278. 281. .337. 538. 770, 
785. 786. 931. 

Siiitebcrgeii. 5, 18. 474, 487, 
488. 49t*, 492. 

Spohr, Luiiw. 4.32. 

Spolc, A. 488, 

Sport. 367—375. 

Sport Park. The. .371, 372. 
Sprat. 676. • 

Spruce. 12,14.16, 21.64—56, 
58, 60. Of Whitewood. 
Spriingsviken. ,643. 

S(|nirrcl. *>2. • • 

Stabbarp. 841. 

Stadling. J. 492. 

Staff College. 217. 

Stag. 6.3, 670, 672. 
Stagnelins, E. J. 403. 
•Stallions. 553. 554, 555. 
Stamp Duties. 207. 208. 
Staugenberg, A. 464. 
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Stanlej'. H. M. 378. 

.'^taplt 'I’liwns. 911. 935. 
Starch. 777. 77K. 

Sla la ro sue Tcnnment-labdurers. 
State C'alundiir. 37.5. 

Statu Exi»cuditurc. SJ0.O. 203. 
328. 

— E.\iiprimciitttl School. 31!», 
320. 322. • 

’ -g- Minister 18(1? 188. 

■ • Normal School for Girls. 
320. 330. .332. 1101. * 

— Kailways. 2(Mi, -207. 2.39. 
88.8. 977. 978, 980.983—98.'), 
988 -991. ,y 

— 1; venues. 20H—208. 

• - Tclephoiio. 207. 1010 
JOl.'i. 

Station BnlMiiigs. 98,3. 
Statistical Tables'Commission. 
197. ISIS. 

Statislics 87. 19.3, 197. 232. 
257. •l.Mi, 1.57. (iii3. 77;., 917. 
ii28. 1078. 

■ of I’opulation. 4.50. 
8tatistii|ueIiitcniatiojiale. 4.57. 
.'<tavanijcr. .5. 

Stave, E. 43ii. 

Stave now. L. 147. 

Staves. (i,58, 664, *165. 
Sluam-l.oat l.incs^ 947. 948. 
Ste.’ioi lioilcrs. 867. 

— emtiucs 8S0. , 

— etifrine, Kotatory. 881. 
Stcaaices. 224. 3iiT, 879. 92*.!^ 

936. 943 !t47.9.'>0,9.57,994 
Steam Hammer. 736. • 

Steel. 708. 732-77)2, 924, 
9211, 929, 991. 

Ste It.. Rich. 101. 

Steal Eaetories. 770. 

— (i.ioils. 928. 10.59. 

Steers. .').51. ' 

aSKtTcii. G. 45.5, lOSO. . r 

. li. •) . 

SleffenMjrs: Mine. 7.54. 

Stella 1049. 

Steubcek. T. 4i)3. ’ 

StenlicrK, S. 461, 784. 

Steuhia k. 31. 85. 

Stenbors. 1’. 4,34. ; 

SIciifors. 881. ' 

Sicnl)aiu]uaT. 5V. 432, 433. i 

Stenkil. 73. 

Stenman, Aifg. 881. 

— , E. A. 8.S1. 

Stciisborg. 642. 

Stensele. 24. • 

StonslxJIm. ‘ 880. 

StenshiilVnd. 21. 

Steu Sturc. Jun. 77, 78. 

Sten Sture. Sen. 78, 415. 
Stephiui. 74. 

Stephengon, (1. 977. 

St. Erik. 73. 

St. Erik Hnilding Company, 
Etd. 1087. 


Stettin. 694. ‘ 

Stieruhielm, (i. 85. 400. 441. 
Stiernhiiok. J. 8.5, 437. 
Sliernmaii. A. A. von. 446. 
Stiernstedt. A. V. 449. 
Still-births. 122. 147. 149, 
150. 

8 tUle. .4. 244. 885. 909. 
Stipend Funda. *110 34‘2. 344, 
345. 347. 

Stjcrnauiid. 562. 

Stoha-u-, K. 472. 

Stoe.k-(lov)‘. 65. j 
Stoekholiii. 2, 3. 16 - IS. 

24. 26- 28. 30. 35. 48. 
78. SI. 82. !H). 93. 94. 98, 
99. 103, 105- 109. 114, 116. 
12ii ■ 128, 131.* 135. 147, 

148. 17)0. 152. 155.158.1,59. 
Ki;!,* 165. 119, 180, 186. 

195, liM). 200. 218, 22i; 

222. 221 227. 230. 234. 237. 
.238. 211, 242, 247 249; 

2.52. 274;. 2.59, 262, 263, 

266, 268. 271. 280, 281. 

■28,5. 2>«. 290. 294. 296. 

298, 299. :!0.3-30.5. 307, 309 
—312. 1316—318. 320 322. 
326 329. m 338 -343,347. 
3.56. 358 ■ 36tk 3ii2—364. 

36ti. 369- 373, 37.5. 377, 

37S. 381 -384. 386 - 390, 

392 ;!98. 401. 411 -420. 

422. 429-431. 446. 449. 
157. 458. 460 162. Itlii. 

4i>9. 47tf. *472. 480. 482- - 
48,5, .546 548, .570. 587. 

WK. .598. 634, 667, 694. 

T<)2. 766. 770. 772. 777. 

TsT, 789. 7!H). 792. 795, 

798, 811. 828. s:i2. 

833. 836. 8i5:i, 866, Sii!). sTl, 
874. .880, 881. 885 889, 

892. 893. 907, 911. 914. 916. 
9V'. 931, 9.36 - 939, 942 - 
944, 918. 9.51. 952, 962. 

!I66. 974. 9,80, 983. 988, 994. 
995. 1000-1002. 1005.1001!. 
1O0.8, 1010, 1012—1020, 

1023. 10.3.3, 1039, 1044. 

1045, 1063, 1061, 1080. 

1084. i092. 1099. IIOO. 

1101. Iia3 1105, 1107. 
Stockholm Bell Telci)hone Co.. 
16d, 1011. 1015, lOlG. 1018. 
1019. 10-20. 

— Burgher School. 93S. 

■■ - Exhibition. 413. 

— General Telephone Co., 
Ltd. 1010, 1015 -1020. 

— ■ Higb-School gee Cniversity : 
of Stockholm. 

— Lock. 95t>, 9.57. j 

-- Lan. .33.94,98.114,121. 

281. 312, .521, .524, .528. .531, | 
575, 601. 629, 641. 693. 715.' 
770. 828, 836, 1039. ; 


Stockholm Superphosphate 
Manufacturing Co. 8a6. • . 
iStockbolms-Bladet. 3.37. 
Stoekholms Dagblad. 397. 

-- Skofahrik. 812. 

Stiids BrandforsakrBigskon- 
tor. 1044. 1045 
— Stada Brandstodsbolag. 

. 1045. 

' Stockholms-Tidningcn. 397. 
894. 

i Stockiuet (maiiufai tnrcV 799, 

: 809. 

Stoiklngs. 808. 

Stoll berg. 7()4. 

: Stolpe, llj. 448. 493. 

Stomatol. 861. 

Stone 160. 753, 833. 835, 836. 
i *922. 926. 991. 

, Stonc-indnstrr. f!9. ,44. ''46. 

768. 83rf 837, 1«)8. ^ 
Stoneware. 845. ' 

Stora Karksi). 567. 

Stora Kopparbergs Bergslag. 
•64.5. 756, 757, iffT. 

Stora Sjufallet. 36,5, 77,3. 

Stora Varfvet. 8'M. 879. 
Storho Falls. 364. 

»Storfors. 612. ' 

Stork. 6.5. 

Storlicn. 3t>4, 934. 

Storms. 34. 

Storsjon, Lake. 42. 50. 677. 
Storskifte see Re-parecling of 
Land. 

Storsylcn. 10. 

Storting. 1S5. i^'S. 

Storvik. 41. 

Stornman. 11. 

St.rahlenbcrg. F. J. von. 489. 
Strand (Saw-mill). 645. 
Strandberg. K. V. A. 405. 
Straw. .537. 902. 

Striiwbcrries. .546, 788. 
Straw-bats. 902. 

Strehicnert, R. 807, 808, 809, 
909. 

Strelbitsky, I. A. 2. 

StrengnUs. 108. 416. 984. • 
Striberg. t’)87, 691, 700. 704. 
Siridsberg Sc BiOrk. 8S1. 
Strikes. 1066, 1067. 

Strindberg. A. 407. 

. X. 492. ' 

Strinnholm. A. M. 446. 

Stripa. 687, 691. TOO. 

Strassa. 691. * 

Striijii (Wool factory). 798. 
StrOm. 1. A. af. 633. 
Stnimman. F. 1). 646. 
Stromming see Smallherring. 
StrSmniis. 643. 

Strbnisbro. 801. 

Stritmsholm. 554, 555. 
StrBmgbolm Canal. 956, 957. 
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BtrOmstad. »-l. i{8. 845. IWS. 
r966. StK) 

Blriiins vattendal. H. 
Students 884, 38.*’. 338. 
’Students and Workmen’. 
1108. 

Studs. 194, 5.')]. .'>.o4. .’>.'>5. 
Stud (jiripral Board. ;'>S9. 
Stuorevare. 10. 

Sturejdau. 10!). • 

Sturtzoiibe<'ker. A K. 442. 
Stiirzcn-Beckcr. 0. P. 40.*». 
SlyftV. t'. 0. 447. 

Stiil. K. 471. 

StSlfors. 881. 

Stiingc H^d. 19. / 

Stiick. .f. 48.1. 

Stiidrnms Alliuiinna Bruud- 
stodsboUig. 104.'>. 

Stadjan. ll. 

Subsoil-Draining. 51."). 
Snci'cssiou. 80. 170. 171.174. 
175. 

Sue. Eng<'-ne. 405. 

Suffrage. 143. 180. 249. 85t), 
8)).5. 874, 1B)7. 

Sugar. 154 1.56. 775. 779, 
783. 98!. 931. _ 

Sugar-beets.- .537. rilSS, 546. 
.554. 779. 7N4 

' — Faetorics. 7sl. 782, 1068. 

— Kefineries. 770. 783. 1068 
Stticidca. 92. 147. 149. 
Sulivelina. 10. 11. 7.54. 
Sttlifbatu. 881. 

of ('opjfer. 754. f 
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72. 81. li!.5. 373. 3i)2. lOi), 
411, 5.55, 550, ,559. 5.80,770, 
784, 804. 9!)5 

Vestcrnorrlaiiil l.an. ;i.3, 113,. 
91. 98, 99, 114, no. 120, 
1.57, 521, o24. 528. .5:11, 575, 
(><»1, 020. (>41,042. (>4;!. 0,57. 
715, 770, 822, 8.53. 

Vnstervik., 24. 28, 948. 9(!0, 
VesterSs. 24. ]0(), 319, IfiS. 
003, 880, 882. 887, 8.'<8.890, 
934. 948, KKKi. 

Vestmaulauil (I’ruvince) 3 ,1 
4, 38, 39, 40, 41, 135, l(i2, 
.392, 542. .554, .5.55. .573,980. 

— Dan. 33. M, 98, 114, .521, 
.524, 525, 528, 531, 57.5. 041. 
093, 715, 725, 770. 


Vestries. 249. 

Vestry Board. 205. 

Vetehes. 524, 551. 

Vetoriiiar.v Inslitntc. 598. 

— Snrgeniis. I!i3 237. 598. 
Vettern Lake. 10, 17, 42, 
.50. 08. 09, 79, 9.5.102. 128, 
303, ;i04, 41V <>77, 954,950, 
959, 980. 995 

\ exji). 24. 28. 309. 327, 931. 
980 

Vicluria, 11. U. 11 (he Crown 
IViiicess. 7!(5 • 

Vieioria (Insurance Coni|iauv|. 
1041. 1010 
‘ — Miiseuni. 3.85 
' ViiitskiiOe. 83, 4,55. 

' Vieille MonlagiK 758. 

; Viennji 4.57, 788 
' Vifstii*var(’ i!37. 044 
' Vii. 8,87 
I Vik. 410. 

■A'slviiiRs. 70. 222. ,307. ;!71. 

' Vikiiian.shyllaii. 7.51, 752. 

[ Village-ni-Mls. 990, !l!)8. 

I Villages. 248, 512, 513. 015. 

I Villas 105 

I N'iiiceiit.*'* .5!(2. _ 

IViiidel ell 983 ' 

! Vinegar. 787. 

Viiigaker 154 
ViiOerviken 858. 8,5!! 

Viper. 01, 02. 

Virginia. 7!(2. 

Vi rum 7.54 

V7-I.V. 21, 28. .'U. 72, 100. 
10.8, 103, 21.8, 245. .•!().'!. , 37 ;!, 
lo;». 410, 421. 8 . 80 , 910,911. 
ol.i, 918. 9()0, iKi2. !IOO. 
Vising. I-. .1 444. 

Vi'iiig.M">-groii|i. 42, .'iOt 
Viskal'ors 801, Nl.'l 
Viskaii. 077 
Vitalis 403 

ViWil s(atis1ii;s, 92. '.'0. 1(K), 
198. 199, 4.50, 1107 
Viiriol. 7.54. 

Vive 453. 

Vivisection. 285. 

I’oinisjitii 11. 

X'oidii'rc. ^4(82. 404, 4.52 
VoliiiOeei's. 221. 

Viilean Slateh-Faclorv. 820, 

llechanieiil Works. .879. 

8.80 

Vaiigtorsen llapiils. 55 
Virdiiige. ,‘19. 

Viirt Daud 397. 

Vadiiii Canal !)57 
Vanuas. 983. 

Varnaiiiis' .56. 

Varlau Harbour. (>40. 8 , 89 . 


Wadstuiii, A. E. 444. 
Wadstriim, K. IS. 88. 
Wasrn, J. 4(>3. 


Wicru. h. 451. 

Wages. .502, 613, 014. Oft). 
1078. 

Wagner, R, 432. 

Wa^.aU. 02, 00, 

Wahl, A. dc. 435. 

Wahlbcrg, Alfr. 42Di 

- , .T. A. 489. . * 

, 1*. P. 401. 

Wablenbcrg. G. 401, 407. 47ii, 
489. 

Wahlgreii. A. N. H. vij 
Waiilund. C W. 441. 

Walilan, (i. 493. 

Waldenstriiin. I’ 1’. 209,43(>. 
Waliii. ingebo'g. 1102 
Will lander. A. 428. !)05, IK 10. 
Walibcrgs Fabriksaktielioliig 
798, 799. WKI, 809 
Walleiilicrg. U. viij. 

K A. ). 

Wallengreii. 71 472' 

VVallciiste.iii. Albr. 82. 

Waller, C. ’.v. 

—. 1*. 905. , 

Wallerius, J. G. 472. 477. 
.511, 591 

- . N. 438. 

Waller Tube. 9(>i). 900. 
Wallin. J. O. 92. 207, 209. 
319, 402, 431. 

School. 329. 

AVallis, 0. VI. 401. ' 

Walloon Forging'. 72* 728 
Walloons. 93. 

Wall-iiapors. 832. 

Wiillroth, K. A i.\ 

Walimls. ,515, .540. 

Walpole, R. 87! 

Walpiirgis Night. 158 
Warbler, (il. 

Warburg. K. 150. 451 
Warl'wiiige, F. W. 402 
Warehousing. 933. 

Wargentin. I* V. 87. 450. 
4,82 

Warsaw. 1020. 

Washington. 281. 

Watches. 808. 879, 881, 880 
Waterfalls. 40. 41. 17. .'JOd. 

500. 772, 773, 774. 

Water-gas. 853. 

Water-lilies. .57. 

Water-mills. 77(). 

Vator- 

1188. 

Waterjiroof Stull's. ^808. 809. 
Water-shrew. 02. 1 
Water System. 5. ” 
Watering-places. 240. 
AViiwrinskv. R, Kil. 

Wa.x. .5f 
Waxwi.ig. 65. 

Wealth. Distilliutiou of 1-44, 
145. 

Weasel. 61, 62. 

Weaving Sehools.* 795, !)04. 

f 
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WcbiT. K. M. -ISU I Wikluiiil, K. B. 444. World's Student. ('liri.Hliiiu;t’ii"® 

Weckcrllu. 5113. W. W'lkluiids Vcrkstiiders , dcnitioii. 370; 

Wedding. 158. I Aktiebniag. 781), 880. Wrangel, 0 0. 51)3. 

Wodbolms McjcrikUrlsfubrik. I Wikner. P. diJG, 440, 441. —, E. 450. 

.'tHij, 881. ! Wileko, tf. D. StiO. , 11. iv. 

Weibull, Martin. 447. I —, J. K. 47,5. Wrede, K. 47<i. 

, Milt*. VII, 59i{. i Wild Boar. (5(!. Wren. 05. * 

Weightif. XI, 1081. 1 — Duck. t)3,(.6fi, 870. Wrestling. .‘>88. 

Welauder, E. 483. Reindeer. 63, 68, 673. Wretlind, KfW. 3.’i6 

Welin, A. 901). t— Rose. 57. Wrought Inin. 71.5,735 l.'ifi* 

'— , (f. VIII. I Willow. i)3, 54. 58. Wuelit,ers, .4br 433. 

Weliuder, B. 805 ' Willow-grouse. 63. 84. Wiilff, E A. 4-43, 414 

Wendt. W. 787. 'Winian, A. 481. Wurinb.. 8311 

Weunberg .v Ramstedi. 777. ; Winliorgt II. vi. 593. Wdliliii, A. 57J). 

Weniicrberg, (1. 431. ^ Wiuliorg (to., Th. 787. Wastberg, Cariu. 1)04. 

—. 0. G;aou 904. 1)08. , Wind-uiills. 778 


Wetistroin, G. 809. AVlnds. S3. 34. 

-, .1. 883. 879. .Ht)0. ) 09 Wine. If)-!. 158. 384. 387. 788. |'Ya. hling. 383,371. 
Weiiatriim's Seinirntor. 704 921, 939. 1 Yarn 79.3,794,798, 798, Nil, 

Werner, A. G.^^73. 'AVinge, Banna. IkM ! 808. 92(1, 931, 933, 9'J(!, 93t. 

Wertinnllei, A*’ 423. ' 1 , .M. E. 43.5 ! 938, 939. 

AV'estcr,'.V. 493. _ 'Winnowing-uinebincs. 513.881. j Yarrow. 334 * 

W‘.’-lislund. C. .A *473 Wire 887 . , j Yeast 787. 

Westcriuan see Lilienerami', . AVireu. A. 473 I '/olilia-sea. 1.5, 48. 49 

Westermark. K Ril. Wirseu. ('. B. af. lOli. 4.'SI. ; A'ouiig -Men's (’liristi.a ..Asso-^ 

AVestern Europe. .\i, 147, 149, ! AVisen, T. 443 * i l iatiou. 370. 1087, 1101 

1.54. 49.8.tfe'S, .535, .537.531', Wising. I*. .1. 463 i AYonien's (Jliristian .Asso- 

537, 550. ;5.51. ,558. rt88.58S, Wisinur Sti, 85. *’ I eialioa 370, liOl 

819, '781 ^ AVitriler, A II. 430 i i Y.siad 31. 4.5. 4^!, 3'30. .587. 

Westin, t’. 434 ■ AVistrand. A II 481 773 . 8S0j»9:il, 918, '.nil). 

AYcstmnu. A J. 844. * Wittroek. N 1! 48.8 A si.ols G jiuA*:' oeli Mekauisk.i 

. ('. 90,5. AA'oiC 83. 84, 871. A'erkstad. .587, 880 

—, E. A'' 717. 909. Wolil', E. vm .593 | Vtie.li.v. 39. 

. d 488. - , Kr. von. ■I;i8 . Yale. 15.8. 

We.st "^udies 467. Wolverene (>3. 


Westphalia. 894. • 

AVostriu, T 447. 

Westring. X. 473. 
AA'ctterticrgli.fcK. A. 105 
AYettcrgren Co HO!'. 
Wetterstraud, (' G li>3 
Wiical. 154. 1.5,5. 15(!. 533, 
5:34, 535, 53i>. .537. 538. 539! 
r)31. 5,32, .533, 535. 551, 777. 
938. 938, 939. 

AV'bcat-car 62 
Whey. 580. 

Whcv-chcese. ,581 
AVhit& Beer. 284. 

— Ghalk. 46. 

WhitcwiK'd. 859, 880. 
AVhitliig. 678. 

Whortleberry 53. ,55, 921. 
Wiberg, M. 909. 

W'ilaTgh, J. \W. 857, 909 
AVieandcr’s Cork-factory .8*1 
Wiekenberg, P. G. 425 
Wickmai^ (j. 415. 
WicksellfK. 119, 4c.5 
Wide, A. V, 358. 

Widei'cck, Maria. 901. 
Widniau, O 480. 

Widmark, S. 464. 

Wieselgren. 11. 447. 

■ P. 276. »7'r, 383 
' rk. 381. 

AVijkaiidcr,jA. 477, 488, 487. 


Woman tjnestioi* 373 378. 

1(J8 ' 

AVoinen Workers 1071' 

Wood I'iO. 5ir3. (iOT, 7(.'.l 
. Wood-earv'iag *.'0.5. 

Woodi ock. (51, t>7o, 873 
AVooden Sl'oes. 839 
Wo"d-grou.si' 870, 873. 
AVood-oil 815. 

AYooilpceker 83, (55. « 

Wood I’nlp. 833, 833, 770.' 
819, 830. 831, 833. 839. 924, 
928, 928. 92!I. 1088. 

Woods ;18, 54, 55, .58, 57, 58, i 
: 819, 830, 831 

Wool. 518. 795, 7<I8, 798, 
928 

AVorkhouses. 2:!4, 235, 355 
Working Men's Eibrar.v. 398. 
.Aleii’s l.'nions ^ Work¬ 
men's .Associations). 398 
939, 10()4. 

Workmen’s Building Society. 

,. 1088. 

— Dwelling Aeeumodation 
Company, Ltd. KWH 

- Dwelling Company, Ltd 
1085. 

! — Homes. 1084—1089. 1102. 

— Institutes. 312, 318, 398. 

' Workshops for Children 297, 

303, 304. :)05. 382. 


Z.'ft'dt r. C. .M 441. 

. G. 3,54. 3.58. .'i!'!. 8tt3. 
,881. 9I!!( 

Institutes .'>.5,8 
Ziipel, K. von x • 

/etlerstedt. .). AV’ I7(i 
Z'-ttervull, II. ttil 
Zine-ifre. 41, 883. 7,'''3. 7ft7. * 
758, !)33, 939 * 

/.oological (ianlelis .'tdl 
.Museums. 339 
Zoology, 170. , 

Zorn. A. 4'29, 430. 


Ahaeka. 845. 

A berg, L. 11. 440. 
■Abergsson, G. F 431 
Abo. 333, 8.33 • 

Aby. 881. 

.Adij. 548 

Ahlander, Tekla. ,4.'!.5 
AhlstrSm, O. 432. * 

Ahus. 18. 48. 95M. 
Aker. 5.12. 880, 861 
Akerbcrg, E. 438. 
Akerblad, J. 1). 443. 
Akerblom, Fr. 593. 
Akorllndh, A. iv. 
Akcrman, .1. 464. 

N. 354. 
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(tilcoriuaii, V 4^). , AtUiiiigoii. £10. 

; & Luiwl. Htl5. Alran. fi77. 

Aliind !Sca, The. Jtt, <!7. : ' 

. AlkasfjAIIeii. W. i Odmaau, A. 433. 

.^inmcbcrK. 41, iCK), 7tM, 7(>i. | —, S. 433. 

.Aiiiiit. 881. ; (idmauaHuu, E. 433. 

Aiige. !teO. : ()fveruiu. .542, 880. 

AjtgcrinaiieUVeii . 6, 15, 55.1 (jhrwall, Hi. 4S0. 

102. 3«,5. 343, 357, 35t,!)81, (jlaad. 3, 4, 19. 20,»22, 3.3, 
. 982. ^ i 42. 48, 50, .58, 31, 135,334, 

AogcriiianlBiid. 3, 4. 14. ;J8. 412,497,52.5,531,533.538, 

41. 135, 247, 32.5, 330. 337. .539, 789, 839. 

t!47, .S04. *. Orebro. 24, 28, 39. 103, 108. 

.\ngslriiiii, A. .1 475. 473 " .'146, .‘1.59, 414,587,60/1,34)3, 

—, K. VI, -177. • 79.5, .S80, 881,887, 888.889, 

-ire lo, 334. 984. 980, 985, 1003, 1105 

.VrvKkiitan Ml. 3. 9. 10. 41 -- Oaiial. 953, 957. 

17. 48 Laii. 33, 39, 94, 98. 114. 

.Aslxilierg see ."'Irilierg. [ 123, 513, 521, 524. .52.5.52x, i 

.Atvidalierg. 10, .5.88. 385, 751.' .531, .57.5,•(ill, 343, 392,715. 

730. r *125, 770, rf36. 845,1S.53.888. 

i 902. 

Adelfi.rs. 3.S!), 7.'i8 | ( Ire <41. 14, 15, 982, 9,S1 

.igir I liisi'.rniiee Cmniiiiny '. •Ij’iKiuml' See Smiud. The. 

. 1013 — (Insuiiiiiec (Imiirianv) l(W3 


liriiige. 933. • 

Oruberg it. Andoratiuii 881. 
OruHkfildBvik. 948. 

Ortenblad, Th. vii. 

(istborg. Oarulina. 433. 
Osterby. 751 
Ostergren, Hj. vi. 
OatergStland (Province or 
Lao). 3, 4, 13, 33, .38, 3|, 
, 40. 42. 43, 48. 50, 34. 35. 
' 38, 72, 73, 74; 75, 91, 94, 
! 98, 114, 1.3.5, 313, 3337392. 

. 521, 524, .52.5, 523. .528, .531. 

675. 580, 314, 341,343, 

385, 093, /15, 725. 770,784. 

; 793, 801, 809. 831. 833, 881, 

, 1091. 

(lutergotiaudB Dagblail 397. 
(IsterBlStt. 21. 

' Outersuiid. 21. 887, 889. 1101. 
.(isterisen. 'J-ti. • 

OstgotS <.lorrcs|«>ndentcii. 397. 
lielliiid i;*jymiivi»t. 885, 

(istrand. 344* * • 




Errata. 


.'i, line ;”) from the bottom, luxtcait of; How, ri‘<id: rnji.^ 

SJ, liut*’H a. y from ihc toil, lustead of: m< rc saiTCh;ful liclj lha! have lenili'iTii 
agTicuItnre, read: that have rcuitered agrieullure more >iuceei--i'ul here 
yi, lino 12 from ihe top. Imnead of: somewhat, ir.iid: about. 

12S, line 11 from the bottom.. Instead of: in way, read: in a fair way. 

210. line 10 from the bottom. Instead of; stratoties, read: stratcftefics. 

212. line 12 from the top. Instead oftegiev • '..ir; strateKeties. 

2.b2. The Swi-dish word; Konimanalniimnd, here translated by Vestry Hoard, onghi 
,ni,e, e properly to be rendered: Comniueitv Cotpiuissioiiers 
2!ri4. Table 44 The number of the Table ought ui be 4t>. 

2S)7, line 2t> from the bottom Instead of: Contiiiii(itioii-Sih'>ol«, read: i'oniiieHunttuti- 
Sehooln. ^ _ 

.■114. line 23 from the h/ttom. liisteadjof: Drawina: Tools, read: 'looi lirawina. 

‘fiO The Section head' . Touring and Sport ought to be nuniliercd i> instead of Ti. 
^i!)9, line 4 from the bottom. Instead of: of divinitic.s. nwZ.'uwith divinities 

41;'>. line 3 front the top. Instead of: p. !HK5, read: p. llOlt 

■l.b7, line 3 from the liottom. lusteail of; Apervues. r id: Apervns. 

4;'>8. line tS from the bottom Omit ». wiios. ; 

431. line 12 a. 13 from the bottom. Instead of: been to lake, read: to lie laheii 
t498. line 2r<from the top. Instead of: in pursuit of -i livelihood of its inlinoiiaiits. 

reae : of its Inhabitants in pursuit of a livelihood. 

4!>U. line Ik from the bottom. Instead of; cte. use, read: use. ele. 

."ilri, line 17 from the top. Instead of: face, read: phase. 

^526, line 8 from the toji. Instead of; in Kristianstad. nw?.'in those of Kristiaiislad 

;')39. line 2 from the top. Instead of; corps, read: crops 

(Jb4, line 19 from the bottom. Instead of: us, read: ouiselves. , 

719, line 11 from the top. Instead of; afterwards the, read: nfterwanb- in‘the 
727, line 8 from the top. Instead of; cart, rend: east. 

791, line 19 from the top. Itistead of; .KlO.OfX). read: ri.'tO.OOO. 

804. line 11 from the top. Instead of: nineteenth, rend: eighteenth. 

888 , line 11 from the bottom. Oniit the words within parenthesis. 

1005, Table 159, last eolnmn, for the .years 189(5/00. Instead of: 2.3(>3,88(i. read: 
2,303.438. 








